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PREFACE 


TO 

STOKES’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 

This book is intended to be a record of fact and not of opinion. 
It is a reference book to which one may turn for adequate informa- 
tion on any matter connected with music or musicians. It is com- 
prehensive, containing a wider variety and, it is believed, a greater 
number of topics than any other musical reference work. It in- 
cludes, for example, definitions of musical terms simply expressed ; 
biographies of all musicians worthy of remembrance; explana- 
tions of the theory of music, without technicalities ; the stories 
of all the important operas, beside all the matters usually included 
in musical encyclopaedias. Because of the fact that English- 
speaking people hear opera in every tongue but their own, the 
author has made a point of narrating as fully as possible stories 
of all operas which are generally sung or which are likely to 
become popular. In this respect the work has unusual value for 
the layman. Since special stress is laid on achievement, com- 
plete lists of the works of the great composers are given. Even 
in the notes about obscure musicians the titles of some works are 
included. A list of books for further reading is given at the end 
of every important article. 

American and English musicians, so often neglected in works 
of this kind, are given their due proportion of space. Respect 
for the old masters of established reputation has not interfered 
with just treatment of the younger generation of French and 
Italians. For the first time in an English reference work special 
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articles arc devoted to great national schools such as the Madrid 
and St. Petersburg Conservatories. 

In many matters the author has been compelled to compare, 
weigh, and analyze all opinions entitled to respect. Wherever 
he regards a fact as definitely settled he states it without dis- 
cussion, but where it is impossible to reconcile divergent views 
he has presented both sides of the question. He has treated 
every subject in the light of the latest research, presenting mate- 
rial about many subjects not heretofore treated in an encyclo- 
paedia of music. It is hoped, therefore, that the work is thor- 
oughly up to date for all purposes. 

In order to include hundreds of new subjects while giving ade- 
quate treatment to the usual topics, it has been necessary to adopt 
some method of condensation. Abbreviations have been employed 
and such useless verbiage as the time and place of his death 
are a matter of dispute ” has been eliminated. In biographical 
accounts the name of the person is invariably followed by an 
active verb leading into that person^s achievements. If the dates 
or other facts arc unknown, they are omitted without comment. 

This book was written to meet the necessities of students and 
lovers of music, but it is hoped that professional musicians may 
find it helpful by reason of its simplicity, compactness, and 
thorough system of cross-referencing. 

Although no work of this kind can be wholly free from error, 
it is hoped that the efforts that have been made to insure accuracy 
of statement have been successful. The publishers will welcome 
the cooperation of all who detect errors, and will be most grateful 
for corrections or addenda that will make this cyclopjedia more 
accurate and complete. 


The Publishers. 



TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Add. — Addross. 

Aug, — August. 
h. — Born. 

Jiar. — liiiritonc. 
lira, — Brother. 

Brox, — Brothers. 

Co. — Gkimpaiiy. 

(mu. — Contralto. 
a. — Died. 

D.T). — Doctor of Divinity. 
Dec. — December. 

J)r. — Doctor of Music. 

E/ig. — England or English. 
Fcl). — h ehruary. 

Fr. — French. 

Ger. — (Ternian. 

(ir. — Greek. 

Ucb. — Hebrew, 
lion. — Honourable. 
ll. — Italian. 


Jr, — Junior. 

L. — Latin. 

LL.D, — Doctor of Laws. 

VI. — Married. 

M. — M onsieiir. 

Mezzo. 

M/lc. — Madtunoiselle. 

M7He, — M adamc. 

No. — Number. 

Noe. — November. 

Oci . — October. 

Op. — Opus. 

Ph.D . — Doctor of Philosophy, 
Port. — Portuguese. 

Prof. — Professor, 

Rev. — Reverend. 

Rus.f. — Russian. 

Sp. — S])anish. 

Ten. — Tenor. 

Treh. — Treble. 


The customary abbreviations are employed for the names of all 
American States. In the notation of pitch here employed c' is Middle 
C ” ; c the octave below ; C the octave below that ; c" the octave above 
“Middle C,” etc. Operas and other compositions are referred to as 
Boheme, Traviata, Pagliacci, Pipe of Desire, the articles La, I, Der, The, 
etc., being omitted. 
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A became tlie sixth tone of the nat- 
ural key of C upon the adoption of the 
modern SCALE in the Kith century 
and, in International or French 
PITCH, a' is produced by 435 vibra- 
tions per second at the temperature 
of 590 Fahrenheit. A is likewise the 
name of the major key having three 
sharps and of the minor key relative 
to C. One string is tuned to A in all 
instruments of the viol family; one 
clarinet is set in A; hence all instru- 
ments in the orchestra are attuned to 

A, usually sounded by the oboe. 

Aaron first introduced Gregorian 

chant into Germany. A Scotch monk, 
he became abbot of St. Martin’s, Co- 
logne; d. 1052. 

Aaron or Aron (Pietro) was first 
to abandon Tjatin for the vernacular 
in writing on counterpoint and musi- 
cal history; established a music school 
in Rome under the patronage of Ixio X, 
1516. His works are listed in ‘‘ Musik 
Ijiteratur,” Becker, Leipsic, 1836. B. 
in Florence; canon of Rimini; d. 
1533. 

Abaco (Baron) composed for ’cello, 
on which he was a noted amateur per- 
former. B. at Verona; one composi- 
tion is dated 1748. 

Abaco (Evaristo Delice dalP) com- 
posed many concertos and sonatas for 
strings, published in Amsterdam; 
served Max Emanuel, Elector of Ba- 
varia, as violinist and concertmeister. 

B. at Verona, 1675; d. in Munich, 
July 12, 1742. 


MUSICIANS 


Abacus. Diagram showing notes 
on the keyboard; Et Palmulae, ma- 
chinery for striking keys of tlie an- 
eient polyplectrum ; Harmonious, 
the disposition of an instrument’s 
keyboard and pedals. 

A Ballata. It, In ballad style. 

Abat-voix. Fr. A voice relloctor 
or sounding board. 

A Battuta. It. “With the beat.” 
Indicates a return to strict time. 

Abbacchiato. It, With mehm 
cboly expression. 

Abba-Cornaglia (Pietro) composed 
operas and church music. B. Ales- 
sandria, Piedmont, 1851; d. 1894. 

Abbadare. It. To take care. 

Abbadia (Natale) composed 
ma-sses, motets, a vesper service, and 
operas. B. Genoa, Mar. 11, 1792. 

Abbadia (Luigia) sang mez. roles 
with such success that Donizetti wrote 
“Maria Padilla” expressly for her; 
taught in Milan. B. Genoa, 1821, 
daughter of Natale. 

Abbandonarsi. It. With aban- 
donment. 

Abbandone, Abbandono, con. It. 
With self-abandonment; despondingly. 

Abbandonevolmente. It. With 
fury, violeiilly. 

Abbassamento. It. Lowering; 
Di Voce, of the voice; Di IKIano, of 
the hand in downward beat. 

Abbatini (Antonio Maria) served 
as chapel master at St. John Lateran 
and otlier Roman churches; assisted 
Kireher in his “MUSURGIA”; com- 
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ABBE 

posed the opera Del Male in Bene ” ; 
published four books of Psalms, three 
of masses, etc., but declined proposi- 
tion of Urban Vlll to supersede Pales- 
trina by rewriting the hymnal. B. 
Tiforno, 1G05; d. 1G77. 

Abbe (Joseph Barnabe de St. 
Sevin) published eight works of 
sonatas and trios for violin; played 
violin at the Comedic francaise and 
Opto from 1739 to 17G2. B. Agen, 
France, June 11, 1727, son of Philippe; 
d. near (Jiarenton, 17S7. 

Abbe (Philippe and Pierre de St. 
Sevin) Avere famous ’cellists at the 
Opto, Paris, 18th century, having 
been music masters previously at the 
parish church, Agcn. Exquisite play- 
ing of Pierre is said to have caused the 
abandonment of the viol da gamba for 
the ’cello as an orchestral instrument. 

Abbellimenti. If. Agremens, florid 
orjjanients indicatod l>y a sign. 

Abbellire. !(• d'o over load a melody 
with ornament. 

Abbellitura. If. Embellishment. 

Abbey (John) built organs of im- 
proved construction for many French 
clnirches; left business to his sons, 
E. and J. Abbey. B. in England, 
Dec. 22, 1785; d. Versailles, Feb. 19, 
1859. 

Abbott (Bessie) made her debut at 
the Opc'*ra, Paris, 1902. B. in America; 
sop. Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
1908. 

Abbott (Emma) sang leading rOlcs 
in her own opera company throughout 
T'nited States; declined to sing ‘‘Trav- 
iata ” on moral grounds. B. Chicago, 
1850; d. 1888. 

Abbreviamenti, It. ABBREVI- 
Al’IONS. 

Abbreviations are employed in 
music for terras of expression, as dim. 
for diminuendo, f. for forte; as arbi- 
trary signs, such as two dots on either 
side of an oblique line for repetition 
of a group of notes; or as numerals, 
which serve as shorthand symbols for 
various chords in figured bass. 

A-B-C-IDIREN. Ger. Exercises 
in which names of notes replace words. 

Abd el Kadir (Ben Isa) wrote on 
the history and theory of music, and 
collected Arabian songs, 14th century. 


ABELA 

Abegg Variations were written by 
Seliuinann in compliment to Meta 
Abegg, on a theme formed of notes 
contained in her last name. 

Abeille (Johann Christian Lud- 
wig) composed ‘"Amor und Psyche,” 
‘‘Peter imd Aiinclien,” an Ash Wednes- 
day Hymn, songs, harpsichord con- 
certos and trios ; was successively 
concertmeister, organist, and music 
director to the Duke of Wurtemberg 
during 50 years. B. Bayreuth, Feb. 
20, 17G1; d. 1832. 

Abel. Thomas Augustine Arne’s 
orab)rio, performed in London, 1755. 
proved a failure, altliough containing 
a beautiful “ Hymn of Eve.” 

Abel (Clamor Heinrich) published 
dance music for strings, “ Erstlinge 
Musikaiischer Blumen,” reprinted as 
‘‘ Drei Opera Musica”; musician to 
Elector of Hanover. B. in Westphalia 
about 1650. 

Abel (Karl Friedrich) first made 
Hnydn’s symphonies known in Eng- 
land through concerts he directed with 
John Christian Bach; wrote sym- 
phonies, sonatas, etc., once higlily pop- 
ular; the last of great viol da gamba 
performers. He studied under Johann 
Sebastian Bach at the Thomas School, 
Leipsic; played 10 years in the Dres- 
den court orchestra; made London 
debut, April 5, 1759, in programme of 
his own works; became court musi- 
cian to Queen Charlotte. B. Ciithen, 
Cennany, 1725; d. in London, Juno 22, 
1787. Leopold August composed six 
violin concertos; conducted and 
played violin at several German 
courts. B. Cotheu, Germany, 1720, 
brother of KARL FRIEDRICH. 

Abel (Louis) wrote an excellent 
violin method; conducted the Munich 
court orchestra. B. in Thuringia, 
1835; d. Munich, Aug. 13, 1895. 

Abela (Karl Gottlob) promoted 
the study of song in German public 
schools; published collections of part 
songs; became cantor of St. Mary’s, 
Hallo, 1825. B. Boriia, Germany, 
April 29, 1803; d. Halle, 1841. 

Abela (Don Flacido) composed 
oliurch music and played the organ. 
B. Syracuse, 1814; prior of Monte 
Cassino; d. July 6, 1876. 
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Abell (John) won fame as a contra 
ten. and lute player; publifthed “A 
Collection of Songs in Several Lan- 
guages,” dedicated to William 111, of 
England, and “A Collection of Songs 
in English.” E'’ atcd in the (diapel 
Iloyal, favourite of Charles II and 
JaTues T1 ; dismissed as a Papist after 
the Kevolution of UkSS, he wandered 
through Europe, sup])orting himself 
by his art; returned to London in 
()ueen Anne’s reign, gaining honours 
on the lyric stage. B. in England about 
KifiO. 

Abencerages. Cherubini’s three- 
act opera to Ereiieh book by Jouy, was 
lirst performed at the Op^ra, Paris, 
before Napoleon, April 0, 1813. It 
deals with the destruction of that 
celebrated princely family by order of 
the sovereign of (iranada. 

Abendglocke. Oer. Curfew. 

Abendlied. Her. Evening song. 

Abendmusik. CVr. Exening music. 

Abendstandchen. (Icr. Sercmade. 
• A Bene Placito. It. At pleasure. 

Abenhamet e Zoraide. Giuseppe 
Niccolini’s opera to Italian text, deal- 
ing with the destruction of the Abeii- 
cerages, was first presented at Milan, 
1805. 

Abenheim (Joseph) directed Stutt- 
gart royal orchestra, 1854 to 1888; 
composed for voice, piano, and orches- 
tra. B. Worms, 1804. 

Abert (Johann Josef) composed 
many GernuiTi operas, including 
“ Anna von Laiidskron,” “ Koenig 
En/io,” ‘^Astorga,” “Ekkchard,” “Die 
Almahaden”; a .symphony in C! minor, 
etc.; became chapel ma.st-er at Stutt- 
gart, 1807. B. Kochowitz, Sept. 21, 
1832. 

Abgehen. (}er. To retire. 

Abgesang. Ocr. Refrain. 

Abgestossen. Orr. Staccato, <le- 
taehed. 

Abblasen. Gcr. Po sound a trumpet 
call. 

Abkiirzen. Ger. To shorteu. 

Abkiirzung. Gcr. Abridgment. 

Abnehmend. (Ur. Diminishing. 

Abos (Geronimo) taught Aprile 
and other famons singers; composed 
seven masses and other church music, 
and the operas “ La Pup ilia e ’1 Tutore,” 


“La Serva Padrona,” “Ifigenia in 
Aulidc,” “ Artaserso,” “ Adriano,” 
“ Tito Manlio,” “ Creso,” etc. B. 
Malta, about 1708; d. Naples, 1780. 

Abrabam^s Opfer. Peter .Joseph 
von Jjindpaintner’s oratorio, first sung 
at Stuttgart, 1821, won its composer 
a gold medal from Queen Victoria. 

Abram (John) composed “ .Tcrusa- 
lem,” a cantata; “Widow of Naiii,” 
an oratorio, etc. ; officiated as organist 
in many English churches. B. Mar- 
gate, Ang. 7, 1840. 

Abrams (Theodosia, Harriet, and 
Eliza) .sang in concerts and opera in 
London frrun 1775 to 1790. Tlie eldest, 
Harriet, wlio composed many popular 
songs, made her jiniry Jjanc debut in 
an opera by her teacher, Dr. Arne, 
when only 15. B. 1700. 

Abranyi (Kornel) founded the first 
music journal in ITiingarian, 1866; 
promoted and taught in National 
Music Academy, IVsth. B. 1822. 

Abrege. Fr. Abridgment. 

Abreger. Fr. To shorten ; 
TRA(’KER. 

Abruptio. It. Sudden pause; 
breaking off. 

Absatz. Ger. Cadence. 

Absebieds (Farewell) Sym- 
pbonie. Composed by Haydn, 1772, 
was successful in obtaining leave of 
absence for bis musicians, which had 
been refused by Prince Esterhazy. 
One by one the instruments are si- 
lenced, and at the first performance, 
each musieian, on reaching the end of 
his part, extingiiislied his lamp, and 
silently left the eoneort, room. 

Absebnitt. Gcr. Section. 

Absetzen. (icr. Striking two keys 
in succession with the same finger. 

Absolute. Music is so called which 
does not ]uetend to descriptive or 
illustrative (|ualitios, as distinguished 
from “ PROGRAMME ” imisic, or 
()p(‘ra. 

Abstammen. Gcr. To be derived 
from. 

Abstufung. Grr. vShading. 

Abt (Alfred) conducted at German 
tli(*atres and opera houses. B. Bruns- 
wick, 1855, son of Franz; d. Geneva, 
April 20, 1888. 

Abt (Franz) composed “ When the 
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Swallows Homeward Fly,” and more 
than 300 otlicr son^s ; acliicved great 
success as chorus conductor ; visited 
the United States in 1872, the guest 
of singing societies, conducted jointly 
with Gilmore. Educated at the 
Thomas School, Leipsic; made chapel- 
master in 18r35 by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick; pensioned, 1881. B. Eilenburg, 
Dec. 22, 1810; d. Wiesbaden, Mar. 31, 
1885. 

Abtonen. Gcr. Off key. 

Abu Hassan. C. M. von Weber’s 
comic operetta to German text by 
Hiemer, was first presented at Munich, 
June 4, 1811; later in French, Italian, 
and English versions. The story, 
taken from the “ Arabian Nights,” re- 
lates how Abu Hassan and Fatima, his 
wife, feign death to extort money 
from llaroun al Baschid and Zobcide. 

Abyngdon (Henry) remembered 
as the friend of Sir Thomas More, who 
wrote his epitaph ; was organist and 
cantor of Wells C'athedral from Nov. 
24, 1447, until his death. Sept. 1, 
1497. 

Abwechselnd. Ger. Alternating, 
as from one organ manual to another, 

Abweichung. Gcr. Variant. 

Abzug. Ger. To lift bow or finger, 
or slide with the finger. 

Academie de Musique exercised a 
profound intluenee upon French music 
from its establishment, 1009, by let- 
ters patent from Louis XIV, its pur- 
pose being “ to present in public opera 
and drama with inusie, and in French 
verse.” Abb6 Perrin, Robert Cambert, 
and the Marquis de Sounleac were llie 
founders. From the days of i^ully, 
Rameau, and Gluck, the institution 
has fostered the growth of lyric 
drama. It always received a subsidy 
from the government. The various 
SUBSIDIZED THEATRES of Paris, 
etc., are described in their modem 
aspect under that title. 

Academic Spirituelle. Fr. Con- 
cert of sacred music. 

Academy of Ancient Music organ- 
ized in London, 1710, by amateurs and 
professionals for practice and study 
and the establishment of a library, 
was disbanded in 1792. While under 
direction of Dr. Pepusch the choirs of 
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St. Paul’s and the Chapel Royal sang 
at its concerts. 

Academy of Music means, properly 
speaking, an organization of music 
teachers and perfonners, such as the 
ROYAL ACADEMY, instituted in 
London, 1824. 

Academy of Music (Brooklyn) 
completed in 1908 at a cost of $1,200,- 
000, raised by popular subscription, 
replaces the older building destroyed 
by fire wlierc the Thomas concerts, 
operas, etc., had been given. It in- 
cludes a large and well-appointed 
stage with all modern accessories for 
opera and drama, a symphony hall, 
and a smaller auditorium for chamber 
concerts. 

Academy of Music (New York) 
was built for operatic and concert pur- 
poses, which it admirably fulfilled 
until superseded by the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The first structure, 
opened in 1854, burned in 186(1, but 
was rebuilt 1867. 

Academy of Vocal Music merged 
into tlie King’s Concerts of Ancient 
Music after 1731, was formed in Lon- 
don by Dr. Pepusch, (5ates, King, 
Green, Gaillard, and Wesley, and gave 
subscription concerts. Bononeini, 
Geminiani, and other distinguished 
musicians were members, although 
Handel docs not appear to have 
been. 

A or Alla Cappella. “In church 
style,” sung without accompaniment; 
also used for ALLA BREVE. 

A Capriccio. It. At the perform- 
er’s fancy. 

Acathistus. Gr. Hymn to the 
Virgin sung in the Greek Church dur- 
ing l^ont. 

Accademia. It. Academics for 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences 
which had their birth in the Italian 
renaissance were of great service in 
diffusing knowledge. The earliest 
devoted exclusively to music were 
founded in Bologna, 1482, and in 
Milan, 1484. 

Accarezzevole. It. Flatteringly. 

Accarezzevolmente. It. Caress- 

Accelerando or Accelerate. It. 
Increase the speed. 
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Accent is tlie regularly recurring 
Special stress by wliich rliythm is de- 
fined. Normally the primary accent is 
^jfiven tile first note to the right of the 
bar. Tn common time there is a 
secondary or sub-aeceiit to tlie third 
beat, while in compound time lighter 
accents are given tlic first of each 
group of notes. Tliesc normal, gram- 
matical, or metrical accents may be 
reversed, producing wliat is called 
SYNCOlWriON, a device to which 
lleethoven often resorted. Stress for 
poetic or rhetorical cfToct is given by 
expression signs or by the words sfor- 
zando or tenuto, or by binding an un- 
accented to an accented ( hord. 

Accentor. Tjcadcr of a chorus. 

Accentuare. H. To accent. 

Accentuation. Emphasizing cer- 
tain notes. 

Accentus Ecclesiasticus. Tj. The 
system by which singers chanting 
church music governed the inflexions 
of their voices on reaching commas, 
?iemicolons, colons, periods, question 
marks, (‘tc., in unnoted service books. 
There wore seven of these accents: im- 
nintabilis, medins, gravis, acutiis, 
nioderains, interrogativus, and finalis, 
each having its proper inflexion, 
though usage differed in various 
places. 

Accessisten. (7cr. Volunteer choir 
singers. 

Accessory Movements. Organ 
parts not directly connected with 
pipes. 

Acciaccatura. It. Short appogi- 
atnra; ornament obtained by striking 
th(‘ note next below that carrying the 
melody, instantly releasing it, and 
sustaining only the melodic note. 

Accidentals are the sharps, flats, 
and naturals employed to raise, lower, 
or restore a tone indepondiuitly of the 
signature, or sharps and fiats groupe<l 
after the clef to indicate the key. 

Accolade. Fr. Brace connecting 
several staves of a score. 

Accommodare. It. Attuning one 
instrument to accord with another. 

Accompagnamento. It. Aceoiii- 

paniment. 

Accompagnement. Fr. Accom- 

paniment. 


ACIS 

Accompaniment. Part or parts 
added to the principal or solo passage 
to enrich or sustain it, or to a con- 
certed piece. Those styled “ ad libi- 
tum ’’ may he wholly omitted at dis- 
cretion. Those called “ obbligato ” 
must be performed. 

Accompanist. One who plays ac- 
companiments. 

Accoppiato. Tt. Coupled. 

Accord. Fr. Tlie notes to which an 
instrimient is timed; a chord. 

Accord a POuvert. Fr. 0{)en 
strings. 

Accord de Sixte Ajoutee. Fr. 
Chord of tlic‘ Added Sixth. 

Accordamento. It. In tune. 

Accordanza. It. In tune. 

Accordando. It. Tuning. 

Accordare. It. To tune. 

Accordato. It. Tuned. 

Accordatura. It. Accord. 

Accor der. Fr. I'o tune. 

Accordeur. Fr. I'liner. 

Accordion. A fine rc'od musical 
instrument invented by Damian of 
Vienna, 1829, consisting of a bellows 
with metal tongues operated by but- 
fons played with eiUier hnnd, and hit- 
t(‘rly cnpable of tlie chromatic scale. 
M'lie principle has been applied to the 
concertina and harmonium. 

Accordo. If. Accord; harmony. 

Accordoir. Fr. Tuning key. 

Accresciuto. It. Augmented. 

Acetabulum. L. Instrument of 
percussion anciently made of earthen- 
ware and struck with a rod. 

Achromatic. C])posed to cliromatic. 

Achtelnote. Gcr. (Quaver. 

Achtelpause. Gcr. Quaver rest. 

A Chula. Port. Dance resembling 
the fandango. 

Ach Gott vom Himmel. Luther’s 
liymn, a paraphrase on Psalm xi, pub- 
lished in 1.^24, ridains great popular- 
ity in Cermany, wliere it is still sung 
to the melody as given in the Erfurdt 
Encliiridion. Mozart makes use of 
that elioralo in the finale to tlie second 
act of his “ Magic Flute. 

Acis and Galatea. HandePs pas- 
toral opera or masque, to text by Gay 
with lyrics by Dryden, Pope, and 
Hughes, was probably composed at 
Cannons in 1720, and first performed 
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there the followiiifjj ' year. fn 1788 
Mozart rescored ilic work for Van 
Swieten. 

A Cinque. Fr. In five parts. 

Acoustics is the science which deals 
with sound and the laws wliicli govern 
it. When a tuning fork is struck the 
vibrations of its prongs may be seen 
and felt. Corresponding vibrations or 
sound waves are set up in the air, by 
which tliey are coinniunieated to tlie 
car, which in turn conveys tlie sensa- 
tion of sound to tlie brain. If the fork 
be struck violently the AMPLITUDE 
of VIBKATION and conse<|uently the 
intensity of the sound will be greaib'r 
than if struck gently, but until the 
vibrating prongs have returned to rest 
the sound waves set in motion Avill be 
periodic and of uniform length, if the 
fork indicate a' of French or Interna- 
tional pitch, these sound waves will he 
propagated at the rate of 485 |)er 
second. The essential of sound, by 
which we have come to mean musical 
tone as distinguished from mere noise, 
is regularity of vibration, and whether 
the sound wave is set in motion by 
an elastic string as when open A is 
sounded on the violin; by a reed, as 
when A is intoned on the oboe; by an 
enclosed column of air, as in the case 
of an organ pipe; a given number of 
vibrations per second will always jiro- 
diice a tone of the saiiie pitch. The 
quality of a given tone sounded by 
various instruments or voices shows 
wonderful variety, however, due the 
fact that, in addition to the principal 
tone sounded, which alone is audible 
under ordinary circumstances, high(*r 
and softer tones appropriately called 
“ ov(*rtones ” or upper partials ’’ are 
almost invariably produc(al, blending 
with the princip.al bme and rnodi^'ying 
its quality. Thus when an open string 
is set in vibration it produces a prin- 
cipal tone, high or low, in proportion 
to its length, size, and tension, but the 
string divides itself into several vi- 
brating segments, separated by nodes 
or spots of minimum vibration, and 
these segments vibrating twice, four, 
or six times as rapidly as the entire 
string, pro<luce the harmonics called 
overtones. Open pipe instruments give 
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overtones whose viluatioiis are in the 
ratios of 1, 2, 8, ami 4. Tlie overtones 
of a closed pipe are in the ratio 1, 8, 
5, 7, and this ratio governs in the ease 
of clarinets, which are closed at one 
end by the inonthpieee. The complete 
series of overtones are given by biass 
inslnimcnts, and the tones are further 
modified in quality by tlie form of tlie 
tube, the bell, etc. (kmiputation of the 
number of vibrations required for a 
given tone lias been made simple and 
certain by the tootlied wheel and the 
siren, and it lias been established that, 
to tlie average hnnian car, appnuua- 
tion of pitch begins with vibrations of 
from eight to 82 per second, and ends 
wdth 40,000 viluations per st'eoiul. 
The octave of any tone may be obtained 
by douliling the numbi'r of vibrations 
by which it is produced. Oth(;r iiro- 
portions need not be given licre he- 
eause, wdth tbis exception, in equal 
TFMPEIIAIMFNT (whereby the oc- 
tave is divided into twelve nearly equal 
semitones) lliore are no true intervals. 
In theory the intensity of sound dimin- 
ishes with the inverse sipiare of the 
distance from its source, but this loss 
of the volume of tone is counter- 
acted by tlie us(5 of sounding boards 
and resonators. Volume of tone in 
musical instruments is often inagiii- 
lh‘d in (he same manner. A violin 
string in vibration sounds faint in 
itself, but tlie vibrations are. eom- 
muiiieatxMl to tlie belly of the instru- 
ment by tlie bridge, and to the bai'k by 
the sound ing board, and tlie tone is 
thus made louder. Sound waves travel 
in air at the rate of 1080 feet per second 
at 82 F. and between one and two bad 
faster per second with every additicmal 
<Iegree of warmth. They traverse 
water at the rate of 1435 feet per 
second, iron at tlie rate of 5080 
feet per second. Tliey may he re- 
tlectcd as liglit waves are, producing 
the phenomena of echoes and whisper- 
ing galleries. 

Act. Natural division in the drama 
W'as effected by the Greek chorus, hut 
in the time of Horace the Act had 
come to he one of five divisions of a 
play, each more or less conqilete, and 
Avith its own climax. Wagner favoured 
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a thrce-act division in opera, the num- 
ber generally adhered to in German 
and Italian operas. There are usually 
five acts to Freiieli classic operas. In- 
stances of oiKJ- and two-act operas are 
to be found, however, in cv(*ry national 
school. 

Acte de Cadence. Fr. Ghords in- 
troducing a cadence. 

Action. Mechanism afTecting 
strings, pipes, or stops of an instru- 
ment, and operated by th(‘ keyboard. 

Actinophone. An instrument pro- 
ducing sound from actinic rays. 

Act Music. Cantatas composed for 
special occasions at Oxford by pro- 
fi'ssors of music, to words by profe.s- 
sors of poetry. 

Acton (J. B.) composed vocal music 
and taught. B. Mani*hes((*r, 1H(>.‘}. 

Act Tune. Liglit music played be- 
twKui acts in the theatre. 

Acuite. Fr. Acuteness. 

Acuta. It. vSharp. 

Acuta, h. Shrill pitched organ 
slop. 

Acuta. Accent employed in Greek 
notation. 

Acutae Claves. L. Tones between 
a and A. 

Acuteness. Tones having a larger 
number of vibrations ar(‘ called acute 
as distinguished from tliose having 
less, whicli are called grave. 

Adagietto. It. Slightly faster 
than adagio; a diminutive adagio. 

Adagio, li. Very slow; gives 
name to movements of symphonies, 
etc.; Assai or Di Molto, extremely 
slow; Cantabile, in singing style; 
Patetico, with pathos ; Pesante, 
weightily; Sostenuto, in a sustaineil 
manner. 

Adam (Adolphe Charles) com- 
posed the POSTILION OF LONG- 
JUMl^LMT, the NURFMBURG DOLL, 
and other comic operas highly success- 
ful in their day, taught composition at 
the Conservatoire, collaborated with 
his teacher Boieldieu in his DAME 
BLANCHE, lost a fortune in attempt- 
ing to establish a Theatre National, 
composed delightful ballet music, but 
failed in grand O])ora. Born in Paris, 
July 24, 1803, son of LOUIS, a piano 
teacher at the Conservatoire, he was 
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only permitted to take lessons on 
promising his father never to write for 
the stage. He studied organ with 
Benoist, counterpoint with h]ler and 
Keicha ; but so far was he f rum keep- 
ing Ills early promise that he engaged 
as triangle player at tlie Gymnase in 
order to niasltu’ the tccliniiiuo of Die 
stage. It was at Boieldiim’s suggistion 
tliat lie devoted himself to comic opera. 
“ Pierre et Catherine,” his o])eretta, 
was produced at llie Opf'ra Oomifpio, 
1820, and the next year, “ Da ni Iowa.” 
Other works speedily followed, includ- 
ing “ Le ('hfilet,” “ Le Brassimr d(; 
Preston,” “ Le Uoi il’Yvetot,” “ Gagli- 
ostro,” ‘^Rieliard (m Palest iiie,” and 
the ballets “ Faust,” “ La jolie fille dc 
(hind,” and “ Giselh*.” Adam’s failure 
as manager may have been due to tlni 
Revolution of ‘bS48, wliieli broke out 
less than a year after his optming. 
Five years of bis life were manfully 
given to jiaying debts incurred in Ibis 
disasler, ami during this jieriud lie 
wrote riwiews and stories for Die news- 
])apers. He became a member of the 
Institute in 1844, Avas mad(' profivssor 
at the Conservatoire, 1840, (lied ]\Iay 
3, 1850. 

Adam (Louis) taught Kalkliren- 
nor, the llerolds, lai Moim*, COiaulieu, 
bis own son (Oiarles Adolplie, wliile 
profes.sor at the I\'iris (’onser\’a- 
toirc, wrote “ Metliode do Doigte” 
and “Metliode Nonvidle ]M)ur le 
Piano”; was a distinguished pianist, 
tliougli self tanglil. B. MiitLersholz, 
Alsace, Dec. .3, 1758; d. Paris, April 
11, 1848. 

Adam(de Fulda) composed molets, 
and in 1400 Avrote a trai't published 
in “ Seri pto res ecelos. d(‘ ^lus. Sacr.” 
(Gerbert A^on Homan), Avberein la* 
praises Guilielmus Dufay as the first 
L) compose in formal slyle. B. 1150; 
Franconian monk. 

Adam (de la Hale) Avrote “ Le jeu 
de la feuilb‘0.” f)(*rformed at Arras, 
France, 1202, and “ Ix* jeu de Robin et 
Alarion,” performed at Naf)les, 1285, 
now regarded as the (‘arliest types of 
comic opera. The last named Avork. 
reviAcd at Arras in dune, 1800, at Die 
fetes in honour of bis memory, has been 
lately published Avitli a modern aocom- 
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paniment for the songs. In 1872 
Adam’s entire works were republished 
by Coussemaker, including a number 
of cliansons of which he had written 
both words and music. Destined for 
tlie church, Adam was drawn away 
for a time by a pretty girl named 
Marie, but in 1203 he took the habit in 
Douai, where he doubtless remained 
until 1282, when he accompanied the 
French ai'my sent against Naples. 
B. Arras, 1230; d. Naples, 1288. 

Adamberger (Valentin) sang ten. 
and acquired fame as a vocal teacher, 
and was the friend and adviser of Mo- 
zart, who wrote tlie rrde of Belmonte 
for him. B. Mimicli, July 6, 1743; d. 
Vienna, Aug. 24, 1804. 

Adami da Bolsena (Andrea) wrote 
a history of the Papal chapel, “ O.sser- 
vazioiii per ben regolarc il Coro dei 
Cantori della Cappella PontiOcia.” 
B. Bolsena, Italy, Oct., 1063; d. Rome, 
July 22, 1742. 

Adamowski (Joseph) plays ’cello 
in quartet organized by his brother 
Tiraothec. B. Warsaw; joined Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; m. Antoinette 
Szumowska; add. Boston. Timothee 
organized tlie Adamowski String (Quar- 
tet in Boston, 1888, came to America 
as solo violinist to Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, 1879, later toured with own com- 
pany, played with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, teaches New England Con- 
servatory, and composes. B. Warsaw, 
March 24, 1858; add. Boston. 

Adams (Thomas) composed church 
music; organist Carlisle Cdiapel, Lam- 
beth. B. London, Sept. 5, 1785; d. 
Sept. 15, 1858. 

Adcock (James) publi.shed “Tlie 
Rudiments of Singing” and many 
glees; master of Cdioristers, King’s 
College, Cambridge. B. Eton, Eng., 
July 29, 1778; d. April 30, 1860. 

Addison (John) composed music to 
“ The Sleeping Beauty ” and other 
light operas; played ’cello and double- 
bass; taught singing. B. Eng., 1766; 
d. Jan. 30, 1844. 

Additato. It. With fingering 
added. 

Additional Accompaniments have 
been written for much of the music 
of the older masters because they 


often here resorted to figured bass, and 
to keep pace with changes in tlie 
orchestra. 

Additional Keys are those em- 
ployed to enlarge an instrument’s 
original compass. 

Addolorato. It. Sadly. 

A Demi Jeu. Fr. Half the instru- 
ment’s capacity in volume. 

A Deux Mains. Fr. For two 
hands. 

A Deux Temps. Fr. Common time. 

Adiaphonon, invented in 1820 by 
Schuster, of Vienna, is a piano with 
metal bars instead of strings, which 
remain permanently in tunc. 

Adirato. It. Angrily. 

Adjunct Notes. AUXILIARIES. 

Adler (Guido) beeame professor of 
music, University of Vienna, 1898, 
siitx*co<Hng Hanslick; edited Fro- 
berger anew, 1903; editor-in-ebief 
“ Deiikmaler der tonkunst in Oester- 
reich ” since 1894. B. Eibenscliiitz, 
Moravia, Nov. 1, 1855; add. Vienna. 

Adlgasser (Anton Cajetan) was 
attached to Salzburg Cathedral, cele- 
brated as organist and contrapuntist. 
B. Inzell, Bavaria, April 3, 1728; d. 
Dec. 21, 1777. 

Ad Libitum, h. At pleasure. 

Adlung (Jacob) wrote valuable 
books on the organ, which instrument 
be play(‘d and taught. B. Binders- 
leben, Erfurt, Jan. 14, 1609; d. July 
5, 1762. 

Adolfati (Andrea) composed much 
church music and many operas, “ La 
Cleinenza di Tito,” “ L’Artaserse,” etc., 
and conducted in Venice and Genoa. 
B. Venice, 1711. 

Adornamento. It. Adornment or 
graw. 

Ad Placitum. L. Free part added 
to strict canon. 

Adrien or Andrien (Martin Jo- 
seph“l’aine”) sang bass at the Paris 
Op^ra from 1785 to 1804, and com- 
po.sed “ Hymn il la Victoirc,” etc., 
cborusmaster at the Op^^ra and teacher. 
B. Lit^go, May 26, 1767; d. Nov. 19, 
1824. His brother published collec- 
tion of songs in Paris about 1802, 
and Ferdinand, a second brother, com- 
posed songs and, from 1798 to 1800, 
was choirmaster at the Op6ra. 
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A Due. It. Indicates on a score 
where two parts for voices or instru- 
ments are on one stave they sound in 
unison. A division is indicated by the 
term DIVISI; Corde, for two strings; 
Stromenti, two instruments; Voci, 
two A'oices. 

A Dur. Gcr. A major. 

Aelsters (Georges Jacques) wrote 
much church music, including “ Mis- 
erere/’ still used ; directed at St. Mar- 
tin’s, Glient, fifty years. B. Ghent, 
1770; d. April 11, 1849. 

Aengstlich. Gcr. Timidly. 

Aeolian Harp first described in 
Kircher’s Musurgia; is an instrument 
acted on by the wind, hence named for 
Aeolus, the wind god, possibly in- 
vented by Kircher. Six or more 
strings are attached to a shallow 
wooden box fo give resonance, passed 
over bridges and tuned in unison, and 
these, set in vibration by air currents 
passing over them, give the tones of an 
open string with its harmonics or over- 
toiics, aliifting with fhe pressure, and 
of wonderfully sweet, pure (piality. 

Aeolian Mode was fifth in the 
series of MODES of the GREGORIAN 
system. 

Aeolian Organ is one equipped 
with tlie mei'hanical device for auto- 
matic playing on the principle of the 
PIANOLA, in which the performer 
largely controls expression and tempo 
and stof)s. The keys are operated 
through the action of a bellows at- 
tachment and by means of rolls of 
paper with perforations for the notes. 

Aeolina or Mouth Organ or mouth 
harmonica, invented by Messrs. Wheat- 
stone, 1829, consists of metal plates 
enclosing free reeds; a favourite musi- 
cal toy with children in all countries. 

Aeolodion or Aeolodicon, invented 
probably by Eschenbach of Ifamburg, 
is an instrument of the harmonium 
family in which the tone is produced 
from steel springs. First known about 
1800, it has been variously modified as 
Aeolomelodicon and Ghoraleon, but 
though useful for accompanying the 
voice, has become obsolete. 

Aerts (Egidius) played and taught 
flute at the Brussels Conservatory ; 
composed for orchestra and flute. B. 
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Boom, near Antwerp, Mar. 1, 1822; 
d. Brussels, dune (1, 185:3. 

Aequisonae Voces. L. Tones and 
their octaves or siqier octaves. 

Aevia. An abbreviation by elision 
of consonants of Alleluia much used in 
ancient church music. 

Affabile. ll. Affable. 

Affannato. It. Distressingly. 

Affannosamente. Restlessly. 

Affannoso. It. Sadly. 

Affetto, con. It. With affection. 

Affettuoso. It. With feeling. 

Afllnity. Relative connection, as 
between keys of aflinity. 

AflELlard, P (Michel) wrote a valu- 
able work on sight singing, and sang 
ten. at tlie court of Louis XIV for a 
quarter of a century beginning 1683. 

Afllizione, con. It. With affliction. 

A.ffrettando. It- Hurrying, with 
excitement. 

A Fofa. Port. Portuguese dance 
like the FANDANGO. 

Afranio (Canon) invented the bas- 
soon, according to best authorities. 
B. Pavia, Canon of Ferrara, ICth 
century. 

Africaine. Giacomo Meyerbeer’s 
opera in five acts to text by E. {8cribe 
is one of the latest of that master’s 
works, not having been completed until 
the year of bis death, although begun 
1838, and was first performed April 28, 
1865, at the Acad^'miie, Paris. Tlie pro- 
tagonist of the work, which is pseudo- 
historic, is Vasco da Gama, the Portu- 
guese navigator. The curtain rises on 
the royal council chamber in Lisbon. 
Donna Inez, wlio loves Vasco, has been 
called by her father. Admiral Diego, to 
lu»ar that her hand bad been promised 
Don Pedro, a counsellor of the king’s; 
and when she has been told that Vasco 
has perished at sea, she hurries away, 
'with Anna, her maid, just as the 
council assembles. Vasco unexpectedly 
appears before the council, describes 
the wreck at the Fape of Storms, which 
he alone survived, and begs for a ship 
in which to continue his explorations. 
Selika and Nelusko, slaves he lias pur- 
chased in Africa, are produced as evi- 
dence of unknown countries; but they 
refuse to answer questions; Vasco 
quarrels with the (^rand Inquisitorc, 
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and is thrown into the prison of the 
Inquisition, his slaves with him. Se- 
lika, a queen in her own country, is 
loved by Nelusko, who tries to kill 
Vasco but is prevented by Mika. She 
then tells tlie explonu* how her island 
home can be readied. As Vasco ex- 
presses his gratitude, Don Peilro and 
Inez enter with his pardon. Diego is 
commissioned to make the exploration 
Vasco has planned, and the promise of 
Inez to become his wife was the condi- 
tion of Vasco\s pardon. Inez suspects 
tliat Vasco loves Selika, and to prove 
her suspicion unfounded he presents 
Selika to her. T^elusko undertakes to 
serve Don Pedro as pilot, and tlius in 
the third act most of the characters 
are assembled in the cabin of a ship. 
Don Alvar warns Pedro that Nelusko 
is planning treachery, but the warning 
is not regarded. A typhoon arises. Nc- 
lusko turns the vessel toward his na- 
tive coast, but just tlien a strange 
vessel is siglitecl. Vasco, who has 
hurried after the fleet commanded by 
Pedro, knowing the ilanger of the spot, 
comes aboard to warn his enemy of his 
peril, hoping to save Inez. Pedro 
orders his unfortunate rival to be tied 
to a mast and shot. Sclika threatens 
unless Vaseo’s life is spared to kill 
Inez, but she is overpowered. Just 
then the tempest breaks, and before 
they have recovered from tlie panic it 
oe(;asions the vessel is overrun by sav- 
ages. They recognize tlieir queen in 
Selika, and arc restrained with <lilli- 
culty from murdering the entire crew. 
The coronation of Selika takes place in 
the fourth act. The Hrahmins demand 
the lives of the strangers, but to save 
Vasco, Sclika swears he is her hus- 
band, a statement which Nelusko, who 
loves her more than he hates Vasco, 
confirms. Vasco vows eternal fidelity 
to her, blit hearing the voice of Inez, 
whom he believed dead, betrays his 
love for the queen’s rival. In the last 
act 8elika has determined to put Inez 
to death, but relents on learning how 
she lov^es Vasco, and directs Nelusko to 
put Inez and Vasco aboard a ship and 
send them home. Unable to survive 
the absence of the man she adores, 
Selika watches the ship sail away 


from beneath the shade of the deadly 
Alanzanilla tree, and as Nelusko comes 
to her she dies, and her faithful ser- 
vant dies with her. The original cast 
was: Sidika, Marie Saxe, sop.; Inez, 
Mario Ihi tie, SO]), ; Anna, con. ; Vasco, 
Naudin, ten.; Nelusko, Faure, bass; 
Don Pedro, Belval, bass; Don Diego, 
bass; Don Alvar, bass; High Priest, 
Obin, bass; Grand Inqnisitore, bass. 
The principal musical numbers are: 
Act I : “ Del Tugo sponde addio,” 
Inez; “Til che la terra adora,” and 
“ Hibello, insolcnte,” chorus; Act II: 
“In groin bo a me” (slumber song), 
Selika; “ Tranquillo e gia,” Vasco; 

“ Figlia dei Re,” Nelusko; finale, sex- 
tet; Act III: “ Adamastor, re delP - 
onde profondo,” Nelusko; Act IV: “0 
Paradiso,” Vasco; “ Dove son,” Vasco 
and 8elika; Act V : ‘‘ Da (jiii io vedo 
il mar,” “ O teinpio sontiioso,” “ O 
douce extas(',” 8(dika. 

Afzelius (Arvid August) eollect(»d ' 
valuable niabu’ial regarding Swedish 
national music, editeil “ Svenska Folk- 
visor ” with Oeijer, and wrote his- 
torical notes to “ Afsked af Svenska 
Folksharpan.” B. Enkbping, May C, 
1785; d. Sept. 25, 1871. 

Agazzari (Agostino) wrote on mu- 
sical reforms demanded by Pouncil of 
Trent; composed masses and madri- 
gals; cliapelmaster Sienna Cathedral. 
B. Dec. 2, 1578, Sienna; d. April 10, 
KMO. 

Agevole. U. With agility. 

Agevolezza, con. It. Lightly. 
Aggraver la Fugue, Aug- 

moiiLiug the suhj(‘et of a fugue. 

Agilit^;, con. With agility. 

Agilite. Fr. Perform witli light- 

ness and freedom. 

Agilmente. Jt. In lively style. 

Agitato. It. Restless, ngitated. 

Agitazione, con. It. With agita- 
tion. 

Agnesi (Louis Ferdinand Leo- 
pold) composed the opera “ Harold le 
Norman ” and, on its failure, distin- 
guished himself as bass singer in opera 
and oratorio. B. at Frpent, Namur, 
July 17, 1833 (real name Agniez) ; d. 
London, Feb. 2, 1875. 

Agnesi (Maria Theresa) composed 
five operas, several cantatas, and much 
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piano music. B. Milan, 1724, sister of 
Maria (laetaiia; d. 1780. 

Agnus Dei. L. “ Lamb of Ood,” 
is part of the iiiusic of the MASS. 

Agostini (Ludovico) wrote music 
and words of madrigals and other 
voeal works; eliajX'lmaster to the 
Duke of J^ste. B. Lcrrara, 1534; d. 
Sept. 20, 1590. 

Agoge. (ir. Term ap])lied to writ- 
ing melody by tlie (lr(‘eks, and relat- 
ing to the succession and pitcli of the 
tones; Rhythmica, succession of 
tones in melody as to rhythm and 
ac(*ent. 

Agostini (Paolo) composed churcli 
music, directed at the Vatican (.'hapel; 
• ])laycd organ at many Roman clmrches. 
11. Valerano, 1593; d. Rome, Sept. 
1029. 

Agostini (Pietro Simone) com- 
posed o})eras, cjinlalas, and oratorios; 
chapel master to the Duke of Parma. 
*11. Rome, IGoO. 

.^gramonte (Emilio) taught vocal 
music, lectured, oompos(‘d a “ St aba t 
Mater.” R. Pmudo Principe, (hiba, 
Nov. 2S, LS44; educated in Euroiie; 
add. since 18()S, Now York. 

Agrell (Johann Joachim) com- 
posed concerlos and sonatas; court 
musician at (’assd and conductor at 
Nuremberg. 11. Lr)th, Sweden, Feb. 1, 
1701; d. Nur(‘mberg, .Fan. 19, 17<)5. 

A Grand Choeur. Fr. For grand 
eliorus. 

A Grand Orchestre. Fr. For grand 
orchestra. 

Agremens. Fr. Clrac(* notes, trills, 
turns, and other einbcllisliments indi- 
cated by small notes or signs. 

Agricola (Alexander) cojnposed 
church music, much of which is still 
in manuscript ; symphonist to King 
Philip of Spain. R. Relgium, 1449; 
d. Valladolid, 1500. 

Agricola (George Ludwig) com- 
pos(‘d “ Musikalisclu' Nebenstnnden ” ; 
chapelmaster at (lot ha. R. Grossen- 
Furra, Thuringia, Oct. 25, 1G43; d. 
Gotha, Feb. 20, 1070. 

Agricola (Johann) composed three 
collections of moh*ts, taught in P>fnrt 
Gymnasium. R. Nuremburg, 1570. 

Agricola (Johann Friedrich) com- 
posed for Frederic the Great of 


Prussia, whose music he arranged; 
studied under Sebastian Bach; wrote 
on musical science and jcsthetics. R. 
Jail. 4, 1720, Dobitz, Saxony; d. Ber- 
lin, Dec. 1, 1774. 

Agricola (Martin) wrote impor- 
tant books on musical science and 
concerning the conflict between tlic 
old and modern systems of notation ; 
sang and taught m Magdeburg’s first 
Protestant seliool. R. 1500, Sorau, 
Lower Silesia; d. June 10, 1550, 
Magdeburg. 

Agricola (Wolfgang Christoph) 
composed motets and masses and 

Kasciculus Musicalis,” 17th century. 

Agthe (Carl Christian) composed 
six r)i)eras, songs, and sonatas; played 
organ. R. llcdtstiidt, 1702; d. Ballen- 
stt‘dt, Nov. 27. 1797. 

Agthe (W. J. Albrecht) taught 
music in R(‘rlin and other cities, num- 
bering Kiillak among liis pupils. R. 
Ralleiistedt, April 14, 1790; son of 
Garl Gliristian; d. Berlin, Get. 8, 
1S73. 

Aguado (Dionisio) wrote an excel- 
lent method for guitar and much 
music for fbat instrument, on wliich 
he AV^as a virtuoso. R. Aladrid, April 
S, 1784; pupil of Garcia; d. Dec. 20, 
1849, Madrid. 

Aguilera de Heredia (Sebastian) 
composed Magnificats for from four 
to eight voict'S still sung in Spanish 
clmrches; directed music at Sara- 
gossa Cathedral. Spanish monk, 17th 
cent 11 ry. 

Agujari (Lucrezia), called ‘‘La 
Rastardina ” or “ Rastardella,” [)Os- 
sessed tlie extraordinary range of 
three octaves from middle G, sang in 
opera Avith great success, Avinning high 
praise from Mozart, and at the Pan- 
theon concerts, receiving $500 for two 
songs wluui in licr prime, “ the liighcst 
price for tlu' highest tones” of her 
generation. R. Ferrara, 1743, studied 
under AhM Lamhcrtini; dehiit, Flor- 
ence, 1701; Tuarried Colla, the com- 
poser, 1780; (1. May 18, 1783, Parma. 

Able (Johann Rudolph) composed 
church music, the liymn “ IJehstor Jesu 
Avir sind hicr” still popular in Thu- 
ringian Protestant chiirehos; wrote a 
successful hook on singing. R. Miihl- 
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hausen, Dec. 24, 1025; d. July 8, 1673. 
Johann Georg composed hymns and 
was poet laureate to Emperor Leo- 
pold I. B. 1050; son of .JOHANN 
KUDOJ.PII; d. Dec. 2, 1700. 

Ahlstroem (Olof) edited collection 
of Swedish folk music, composed and 
played organ. B. Aug. 14, 1756, 

Sweden; d. Aug. 11, 1835. 

Ahna, de (Heinrich Karl Her- 
mann) led the Berlin royal orchestra, 
taught in the Hochscliule and playtMl 
second violin in Joacliim quartet. B. 
June 22, 1835, Vienna; d. Nov. 1, 1892, 
Berlin. 

Ahna, de (Eleanora) sang mez. 
sop. roles at Berlin opera. B. Jan. 8, 
1838; d. May 10, 1805. 

Aiblinger (Johann Caspar) failed 
with his only opera, “ Rodrigo e 
Chiinene,” but composed church music 
still popular with Catholics of south- 
ern Germany; conducted Munich 
opera, 1823; collected ancient classic 
music, now in Municli Bibliothek. B. 
Feb. 23, 1779, Wasserburg, Bavaria; 
d. May 6, 1867. 

Aichinger (Gregor) composed 
church music in the Venetian style. 
B. 15(i5; entered the Church, studied 
in Rome; d. Jan. 21, 1628. 

Alda. Giuseppe Verdi’.s four-act 
opera to words by Antonio Ghislanzoni 
was composed at the request of the 
Khedive of Egypt and first performed 
during the festivities attending the 
opening of the Suez Canal at the Cairo 
Opera House, Dec. 24, 1871, and the 
following year at Milan. Tlie scene is 
laid in Memphis and Thebes in the 
time of the Pharaohs. Ramfis, High 
Priest of Isis, tells Radames, the 
Egyptian general, that the Ethiopians 
have again broken into revolt, at 
which the soldier rejoices, for 1 e hopes 
to lead the army to victory and thus 
claim as reward Aida, an Ethiopian 
captive who has become the companion 
of Amneris, daughter of Egypt’s king. 
A messenger announces that the Ethio- 
pians are led by their king Amonasro, 
Ramfis dechares that Isis has chosen 
Radames to defend the country, and 
the young general is taken to the 
temple to receive the consecrated arms 
and invoke the goddess* blessing. In 


the next act Amneris, by pretending 
that Radames has been killed in battle, 
forces Alda to confess her love, but as 
she threatens vengeance, the army is 
heard returning in triumph. As the 
victors are welcomed, Aida recognizes 
among the captives Amonasro, her 
father, and Ethiopia’s king. Amon- 
asro warns her not to betray his rank, 
and, despite the clamour for their 
death, Radames obtains Pharaoh’s 
promise that all the prisoners shall 
live, though Amonasro is to remain 
in captivity with Ai'da. Pharaoh an- 
nounces that he will reward Radames 
by giving him Amneris. In the third 
act, Amonasro, having discovered the 
mutual love of Radames and Ai'da,' 
forces her to learn from Radames the 
plan of his next campaign. When he 
has done this, Amonasro discovers 
himself, and urges Radames to have 
recourse to flight, the only outcome of 
the dilemma into which he has been 
drawn. Radames agrees, but Amnqris, 
who has been praying for the love of 
Radames in a nearby temple, sur- 
prises them, and, although Amonasro 
and A'lda escape, Itadanies remains 
captive to the High Priest. In the 
final act Rfidarnes has been condemned 
as a traitor, to be burned alive, but 
Amneris offers to save him if he will 
renounce Ai’da. He refuses, and the 
scene changes so as to represent not 
only the hall of judgment, but the vault 
beneath the altar in which Radames 
is to he immured. Ai'da has managed 
to hide herself in a recess of the 
vault, and together she and Radames 
bid farewell to life. In the temple 
above, the priests are chanting, priest- 
esses are dancing the sacred rites, and 
Amneris, who had repented of her 
jealousy and tried to save Radames 
when it was too late, utters a prayer 
for his eternal happiness. The best 
known musieal numbers arc : Act I : 

“ Ah Celeste Ai’da,” Radames, ten. ; 
“Retorna vincitor” and '‘Numi,pieta,” 
Alda, sop. ; Act TI : ‘‘ Alla pompa,” 
Amneris, con., and Ai’da ; “ Questa 
assisa,” Amonasro, bar.; “Gloria all* 
Egitto,** tutti; Act TIT: “O cieli az- 
zurri,** Ai’da ; “ Rivedrb le foreste,” 
Amonasro; “ Fuggiam gli ardori,** 
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Alda; Act IV: “Chi ti salva,” Am- 
aeris, “ Oliimfe morir mi sento,” Aninc- 
ris ; “ O terra addio,” lladamca and 
Aida. 

Aigu. Fr, Shrill, acute. 

Aimon (Pamphile Leopold Fran- 
cois) composed “ Michel et Christine,” 
performed with great success in 1821, 
six other operas, iiiiich chamber music; 
conducted Marseilles theatre orchestra 
at 17. B. L’lsle, near Avignon, Oct. 4, 
1770; d. Feb. 2, 18(10, Paris. 

Air. Melody or tunc. 

Ais. Ocr. A sharp. 

A’Kempis (Nicholas) composed 
three books of symphonies and played 
organ at Rte. Gudule’s church, Brus- 
,sels, 1028. 

Akeroyde (Samuel) composed 
many popular English songs, 17th 
century. 

Akkord. Ocr. (^lionl. 

A la. Fr, In the manner of. 

« Al, AlP, Alla. It. In the manner 
of. 

Ala (Giovanni Battista) played 
organ in Milan (diurches and com- 
posed operas and sacr(‘d music. B. 
Monza, l/)80; d. 1012. 

Alabiev (Alexander Nicolavich) 
composed “ The Nightingale,” nearly 
100 songs, vamlovillos. B. Aug. 30, 
1802, Moscow; d, 1852, 

Alard (Delphin) wrote an excel- 
lent “ Violin School ”; succeeded Bail- 
lot as professor of violin at the Paris 
Conservatoire, 184.3 ; was among the 
foremost virtuosi of his day. B. Bay- 
onne, Mar. 8, 1815; d. Paris, Feb. 22, 
1888. 

Alamoth. IJch. Biblical music 
term occurring in Psalm Ixviii, and of 
unknown meaning. 

Alarum, All ^ Arm, It. A call 
to arms. 

Albani (Mathias) made violins 
modelled on those of Stainer, whose 
pupil he was. B. Botzen, 1621; d. 
Botzen, 1673. Mathias made violins, 
the best of which nearly equal those 
of the Amatis, with whom he studied 
after a long apprenticeship with 
MATHIAS, his father. B. Bot^n; 
d. Komo. 

Albani (Marie L. C. E. Lajeu- 
nesse) sang sop. in opera and oratorio 
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with very great success, her roles 
varying from Lucia to Isolde. B. Nov. 
1, 185(3, Cliambly, near Montreal, sang 
in Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., studied 
with Duprez, Paris, i^amperti, Milan; 
debut in “ Sonnambula ” at Messina, 
1870, under name Albani, suggested by 
Laniberti; in. Ernest Gye, 1878; add. 
London. 

Albeniz (Isaac) wrote “ The Magic 
Opal,” comic opera, 1803, “Enrico 
ClilTord” and “ Pepita Jimenez,” per- 
formed at Barcelona, 1804 and 1805; 
l»laye(l piano. B. May 20, 1861, Com- 
j>rodoii, Spain. D. 1900, ('anibo. 

Albeniz (Pedro) conducted music 
at Cathedrals of San Sebastian ami 
Logroiio; wrote church music and 
book of solfeggi. B. Biscay, 1755; 
entered the Church ; d. 1821. 

Albeniz (Pedro) wrote piano 
method in use at Madrid Conserva- 
toire, 70 piano compositions, and 
songs; secretary to the CJ^ucen of 
Spain, 1847. B. Logrono, April 14, 
1705; d. Madrid, April 12, 1855. 

Albergati (Count Pirro Capacelli) 
composed operas, church and instru- 
inenttil music, while in service of Ein- 
j)eror Jjeopold 1. B. Bologna, 1663; 
d. 1735. 

Albert (Heinrich), “ Father of the 
German Ijied,” was poet, organist, and 
composer, and aided in establishing 
German opera, although his “ Cornd- 
dien Musik,” as w'cll as the “ Daphne,” 
composed by his uncle, IL Scliiitz, re- 
garded as the earliest German operas, 
are both lost. First trained in music 
by Sehiitz, he beeaIm^ a jjiipil of Sto- 
hiiiis in later life. “ Goti des Himmels 
mid der Erdeii ” is one of the many 
hymns still sung for whi(*h he wrote 
both w'ords anti music, and liis secular 
songs, published under royal and im- 
perial patronage, were widely circu- 
lated. B. LolH'nstein, Saxony, June 
28, 1604; d. Oct, 6, 1651, Konigsberg. 

Albert (Prince) used the intluence 
of his position as consort to Queen Vic- 
toria to advance tlie cause of music in 
every way; composed songs, church 
music, anti an opera; directed the 
Ancient Conccrls; introduced many 
great works lo Fngland, among them 
Schubert’s symphony in C, and Wag- 
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ner 8 Loliengrin.’* 15. Tlosenau, Co- 
burg, Aug. 20, 1819; m. Feb. 10, 1840; 
d. Dec. 14, 1861. 

Albert, (Charles Louis Na- 
poleon) composed dance music, was 
ballet master at Covent Garden, and 
taught dancing. 15. Feb. 25, 1809; son 
of a French cavalry captain; d. Lon- 
don, May 20, 1880. Eugene Francis 
Charles composed “ Dor liuhin,’’ 
1893; “ Ghisrnonda,” 1895; “ Oernot,” 
1897; “Die Abreise,” 1898; a sym- 
phony, cantatas, ovcrliires, ])iano con- 
certos, and clijiniber music; in earlier 
life was regarded as one of the greatest 
of pianists. Son of (JH ARLES LOUIS 
NAPOLEON, b. Glasgow, April 10, 
1804; young d’Albort studied first 
with his father, then with Pauer, 
Stainer, Prout, and Sullivan, complet- 
ing his technical training under Liszt, 
in 1892 he married Teresa Carreno, 
hut they were divorced in 1895, the 
year in wliich d’ Albert acee])ted the 
])Ost of chapolinastor at Weimar. 
D’Albert has since jnarried llermine 
Fink, the singer. “ Tragabaldas,” or 
“ The Borrowed Tfusband,” produced 
at Hamburg, Dec. 3, 1907, his comic 
opera, was a flat failure. “Tielland,” 
or “ The Lowland,” a serious work 
of the realistic school, was a dis- 
tinct success in Berlin later in the 
season, and was repeat(‘d in Dresden, 
etc. In the summer of 1908 dLVllx'rt 
began an Indian opera to be called 
“ Izeyl.” 

Albertazzi (Emma) sang con. at 
Madrid, Paris, Milan, and J^ondon. B. 
May 1, 1814; maiden name llowson; 
m. atl7; d. Sept. 25, 1847. 

Alberti Bass. An accompaniment 
of broken chords or arpeggios so called 
from its reputed inventor, DOMEN- 
ICO ALBERTI. 

Alberti (Domenico) played piano, 
sang; employed the bass formula 
named for liim ; pupil of Lotti. B. 
Venice, 1707; d. Fonnio, 1740. 

Alboni (Marietta), Rossini’s only 
pupil, became the greatest con. singer 
of the last contury. 15. Cosena, Ro- 
magna, Mar. 10, 1823; debut at l^a 
Scala, Milan, 1843; ni. Count A. 
Pepoli, 1854, afterwards residing in 
Paris; d. June 23, 1894. 


Albrechtsberger (Johann Georg) 
taught Beetlioven, liummtd, Weigl, 
Eybler, Mosel, and Seyfried; court 
organist and director at St. Stephen’s, 
VicTina; conipostal and wrote on the- 
ory. B. Feb. 3, 1736, Klostermni- 
barg, near Vienna; d. Vienna, Mar. 
7, 1809. 

Albumblatt. Ccr. Album pieee. 

Alceste. Christoph Willibald 
Gluck’s three-act opera to book by 
Calzabigi Avas first performed Dec. 16, 
1767, at Vienna. The “ Epitre D^di- 
catoiro,” in wliieh Gluck explains his 
convictions regarding operatic form, 
is contained in tliis work, whieli 
may he said to mark the begin- 
ning of the revolution against de-, 
generate Italian form. The work was 
given ill Paris iu 1776, and was re- 
vived in that city in 1861, Mine. 
Pauline Viardot singing the leading 
role. 

Alchymist. Ludwig Spohr’s opera, 
to text by PfeiHVr, founded on a, 
Spanish tab? by Wasliingion Irvcng, 
was first i)erfoni)(Ml at Cassel in hon- 
our of tlie Elector’s birthday, July 28, 
1830. 

Alcock (John) eom posed voeal, harp 
sicliord, a, ml churcli music ; oigaiiisfc 
and cliorusmaster, Liclilield Cathedral. 
B. April 11, 1715, London; d. Lich- 
field, 1806. John com])i>s(?d songs 
anil antiioms ; (diiireh organist. 15. 
1740; son of rJOHN ; d. Marcli 30, 
1791. 

Alday (Paul) wrote popular violin 
music, on which instrument he was an 
expert performer; fou n(U?d music 
school in Dublin. B. 1764, pupil of 
Viotii; d. Dublin, 1835. An older 
brotlior, b. 1763, wrote a useful metliod 
for violin, played both mandolin and 
violin, and established a miisie busi- 
ness in Lyons. Their father, b. in 
Perpignan, 1737, was a mandolin 
player of note. 

Aldrich (Henry) composed church 
music and collected large musical li- 
brary bequeathed to Christ Church, 
Oxford, of which he was Dean. B. 
1647; d. Jan. 19, 1710. 

Aldrich (Richard) wrote music 
rcvi(‘ws for the New York 'J’imes, pre- 
pared volume on Schumann and odilod 
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series of iniisicnl biograjHiien, eon- 
trilmied to iiiaga/im’s. lb ibovidciioe, 
R. I., July Jl, f^radiiatod from 

Jlarvard; studied under J. K. Paine; 
critic rrovidence .fournal; associate 
critic New York Tribune; collabora- 
tor witli Tf. Fj. Krehbicl in “ History 
of tlio Philbaruionic Society”; add. 
New York City. 

Aldrovandini (Giuseppe Antonio 
Vincenzo) composed 11 operas and 
“ Armonia Sacra”; member llolo"na 
IMiilliarmonie Academy and ehapel- 
II Ulster to Duke of Mantua. Tb Bo- 
logna, lG7ib 

Alembert, d’ (Jean Le Rond) 
wrote on acoustics and musical topics. 
B. Paris, Nov. l(i, 1717; d. Paris, 
1783. 

Alessandro (Romano) called “d(dla 
Viola” because of his skill on lhat 
instrument; composed niadrij^als, 
son^s. B. Koine about IbJO. 

Alexander Balus. (.Jeorjiv l-’rodcrick 
Handers oratorio to words by Dr. 
Mcwell was lirsb ]K'rfonn(‘d at Coveiib 
(lardeii, Lomlon, JNIar. 0, 1748. An 
nut.ojrrapli note on the work states 
that it was bi'p^uu Juno 1, 1747, fully 
scored to the end of the second jmrt, 
June 24, and completed July 4 of the 
same year. It was the composer’s 
tliirtoeiiHi oratorio, and the next after 
” Judas Maccabaeiis.” 

Alexander (Johann or Joseph) 
wrote “Anweisun^ fiir das Violoiieell,” 
a method for the instrument on which 
lie was a virtuoso, lb 1770, Duisbur;^; 
d. 1<S22. 

Alexander's Feast. Georcfe Fred- 
erick Jlaiuhd’s scttiiii^ of Dryden's 
])oem, added to by Newburgh Tlamil- 
ton, was couiplete<l Jan. 17, I73(i, ami 
lirst p('rformcd F(“b. B), 1730, at Co- 
vent Garden, l.ondon. Mtizart re- 
scored the work. 

Alfieri (Pietro) tan<»lit Gre<forian 
music at the En<jjlish Gnlle'jje, Rome; 
wrote on plain son^ and polypboiiy; 
colled ed polyphonic music of the great 
luash'rs. B. Ponie, June 20, 1801; eii- 
t(‘r(‘d the Glnircli (Camaldiilian) ; d. 
June 12, 1803. 

A1 Fine. //. “ To the end.” 

Alfonso und Estrella. Franz 
SchuberPs three-act opera to book by 


F. von 8chobor; iirst performed at 
Weimar, June 24, 1854; was com- 
pleted Feb. 27, 1822. The overture 
lias been played as the prelude to 
“ Rosamund!'.” 

Alford (John) published his trans- 
lation of J.e Roy’s work on the luU^, 
J^ondon, loOH. 

Algarotti (Count Francesco) 
wrote a work pointing out defects in 
opera ami describing an ideal tlieatn; 
(1700) ]>ro])hetic of Bayreuth. Jb 
Venice, Dec. 11, J 712; d. Pisa, Afav 3, 
1701 . 

Aliani (Francesco) wrote tliree 
hooks of duets for ’cellos, taught and 
played ’cello, lb PiacM'iiza, 1820. 

Ali Baba. Jmigi Cherubini’s opera, 
first produced July 22, 1833, at the 
(Jraiul Opera, Paris; was built up 
in part from his “ Faniska” ami 
“ .V<'liille ” with .a new overture to li- 
bretto adapted from his ” Koukourgi.” 

Aliprandi (Bernardo) composed 
operas; dir(‘el<*d Munich court or- 
chestra. lb Tuscany alxjut 1710. 
Bernardo composed for aiul play(?d 
Velio. Son of BKRNAHDO. 

Aliquot Tones. Overtones or 
liarinonics. 

A Livre Ouvert. /'’r. At sight. 

Alkan (Charles Henry Valentin 
Morhange) played and composed 
etiuh'S ami caprices for piano and 
taught. B. Paris, Nov. 30, 1813; d. 
Ylar. 20, 1888. 

Alla Breve, fl. tliiiek common 
time, also callml A (k\PPFHLA from 
having been eni[)h)yod in ancient 
church music. 

Allacci (Leone) piihlislK'd “Drama- 
turgia ” in Rome, IbOti, wliieli contains 
names of all Italian operas to that 
date, lb Chios, ];')80: custf)dian V'at- 
iean Library ; d. Jan. 10, ItJOO. 

Alla Caccia. Jt. Hunting style. 

Alla Camera. It. Like chamber 
music. 

Alla Cappella. If- A CAP FELL A. 

Alla Diritta. //. With direct 
intervals. 

AllaHanacca. ft. Like a polonaise. 

Alla Marcia. It. Afarch style. 

Alla Mente. //. Obsolete har- 
monic system of thirds and fifths, 
based on plain song. 
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Alla Militare. It. Military style. 

Alla Modema. It. In modern 
manner. 

Air Antico. It. “ In ancient 
style/^ 

Alla Kusso. It. Kussian style. 

Allargando. It. Increased volume 
and dignity with decrease in time. 

Alla Scozzese. It. Scotch style. 

Alla Siciliana. It. Sicilian style. 

Alla Zoppa. It. SYNCOPATKD. 

Allegranti (Maddelena) sang sop. 
in opera and oratorio from debut, 
Venice, 1771 to 1799. 

Allegramente. It. Gaily. 

Allegrettino. It. Slower than 
allegretto. 

Allegretto. It. Slower than al- 
legro but faster than andante. 

Allegri (Gregorio) composed a fa- 
mous Miserere for the Sistine Chapel, 
where he was a singer. B. 1580, 
Rome; entered the Church; d. Reb. 
18, 1652. 

Allegro. It. “ Cheerful.” Quick 
tempo between andante and presto, 
generally modified by other musical 
terms. 

Alleluia. L. Latin form of Hebrew 
Hallelujah, which means “Praise ye 
the Lord.” 

Allemande. Fr. Slow dance in 
common time popular in France from 
the reign of Louis XIV to that of 
Napoleon; movement in early suites 
and sonatas; the Deutscher Tanz in 
triple time; a German folk dance in 
2-4 time. 

Allen (Henry Robinson) com- 
posed “ The Maid of Athens ” and 
other popular ballads ; sang bass opera 
r61es with success. B. Cork, 1809; d. 
Nov. 27, 1870. 

Allentamento. It. Slowing down. 

Allentato. It. Retarding. 

A1 Loco. It. Cancels direction to 
play an octave higher or lower. 

Allison (Richard) composed a ver- 
sion of Psalms for four voices with 
accompaniment (1599), part songs, 
taught music in London during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

Allison (Robert) sang in Chapel 
Royal, Eng., for twenty years, giv- 
ing way to Humphrey Bache, Feb. 8, 
1609. 


AUonger PArchet. Fr. Length- 
ening the bow stroke. 

All ’Ottava. It. Indicates music 
to be performed an octave higher or 
lower than written. 

All ’XJnisono. It. In unison. 

Almahide. The first opera to be 
sung in England wholly in Italian 
(Jan., 1710), anonymous, but in Bon- 
oncini’s style; was performed the 
year of Handel’s arrival in London, at 
the Ilaymarket. 

Almenriider (Karl) improved and 
played bassoon, for which he also com- 
posed. B. Oct. 3, 1786, Konsdorf, near 
biisseldorf; d. Sept. 14, 1843. 

Alpenhorn or Alphorn used by 
Swiss and other mountaineers; is 
constructed of wood and bark and 
gives only the tube’s ()[)en tones and 
liarmonic.s. 

Alphabet. The letters used in 
music as they occur in the natural 
scale are C’, I), E, F, G, A, B. The 
oldest harps and shepherd pipes are 
believed to have had seven tones,* to 
which the Greeks gave the names of 
letters, A being the lowest. Greek no- 
tation became highly complicated with 
the develoi)ment of the MODES and 
Poi>e Gregory the Great changed 
church notation, again employing the 
first seven letters, indicating the lower 
octave by capitals, and the upper by 
small letters. Notes were gradually 
added to the lower A, and when tlie 
modern SCLVLE was adopted in the 
Ifith century, the lowest tone had be- 
come C instead of A. In addition, 
Germans use H for B natural, B for 
B flat. 

A1 Rigore di Tempo. It. In strict 
time. 

A1 Segno. It. To the sign. 

Alsager (Thomas Massa) pro- 
moted chamber music, etc. B. Chesh- 
ire, 1779; d. London, Nov. 15, 1846. 

Alt. Oer. Alto, high. Notes in 
alt begin with g above the treble 
staff; those an octave higher are in 
altissimo. 

Alta. It. High, higher. 

Altenburg (Johann Casper) be- 
came famous as trumpeter; d. 1761. 
Johann Ernst wTote a book on the 
trumpet, on which he was a celebrated 
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p(»rformer. B. 173G, Weiascnfels, son 
of Johaiin Casper; d. May 14, 1801, 
Bitterfeld. 

Altenburg (Michael) composed 
and arranged church music. B. May 
27, 1584, Alach, near Erfurt; pastor 
at Erfurt; d. Eeb. 12, 1G40. 

Alterata. L. Scales containing 
notes other than those in church 
modes. 

Alteratio. Tj. In obsolete nota- 
tion, doubling length of a note. 

Alterato. It. Altered or augmented. 

Altere. Fr. Altered. 

Alternamente. H. Alternating. 

Alternative. It. A trio; a pas- 
sage which may be played two 
ways. 

Altgeige. Ocr. The VIOLA. 

Altieramente. It. Prou<lly. 

Altisono. It. High sounding, 

Altissimo. It. Highest. 

Altista. It. Alto singer. 

Altes (Ernest Eugene) conducted 
a< Fhxris Opera, 1870-1887; played 
violin in Conservatoire orchestra; 
composed. B. Mar. 28, 1880, Paris; d. 
July, 1809. Joseph Henri won celeb- 
rilv as flautist. B. Rouen, 1826, 
brother of ERN-EST ElKfENE; d. 
Paris, 1805. 

Althorn. Tenor of the SAXHORN. 

Altnikol (Johann Christoph) 
played organ and composed, studied 
with Sebastian Bach, whose daughter 
Elizabeth J. F. he married. B. Berna; 
d. Naumb(*rg, July, 1750. 

Alto. It. Tlie highest male voice 
or counter tenor, extended to include 
the falsetto tenor register, sung by alti 
natural i or castrati. The term is 
less properly applied to low voices 
of boys and CONTRALTO voices of 
women. 

Alto Basso. It. Obsolete Venetian 
stringed instrument. 

Alto Viola. It. The VIOLA. 

Altra Volta. It. Obsolete syno- 
nym for encore. 

Alvary (Max) achieved fame as 
singer of Wagnerian ten. role.s. B. 
Diisseldorf, May 3, 1858; son of An- 
dreas Achenbach; d. Nov. 7, 1898, 
Thuringia. 

Alwood (Richard) composed church 
nuisic, 16th centurjjr. 


Alzamento di Mano. It. LTp beat 
of the hand in conducting. 

Alzando. It. Raising, elevating. 

Amabile. It, Lovely. 

Amabilita, con. It. Gently, 
tenderly. 

Amarevole. It. Sad. 

Amarezza, con. It. With sadness. 

Amarissimamente. It. Very 
bitterly. 

Amarissimo. It. In mournful 
style. 

Amateur. Fr. One who devotes 
himself to art for the love of it, not 
for pay. 

Amati. Celebrated Cremonesc fam- 
ily of violin makers, of patrician 
origin, whose instruments are among 
the best in the world to-day, and who 
may be said to have fixed tlie form of 
that instrument. Andrea made vio- 
lins, tenors, and ’cellos, probably 
studied with CASPAR DA SALO or 
MACGINI. B. 1520; d. IGll. Nicolo, 
his younger brother, made basses from 
15G8 to 1G35. Antonio, son of An- 
drea, improved on bis father’s work, 
1550^1638; and Geronimo, his 
brother, developed instruments of su- 
perior quality and larger pattern, 1551- 
1G35. Nicolo, son of Geronimo, with- 
out altering the Amati model, improved 
the qualities of his instruments, and 
was the teaelier of ANDREA GHAR- 
NIERl and ANTONIO STRADIVARI. 
He made tenors and ’cellos, and a 
larger type of violins now called 
“Grand Amatis.” B. Sept. 3, 1500; 
d. Ang. 12, 1G84. Geronimo, son of 
Nicolo, was tlie last and least im- 
portant of the family. B. 1G49; d. 
1740. 

Amber Witch. W. V. Wallace’s 
fonr-act romantic opera to text by 
H. F. Chorlov, was first produced in 
London, Feb.^28, 18G1. 

Ambira. African cylindrical drum 
with wmxl or iron vibrating tongues. 

Ambitus. L. The compass of a 
church tone. 

Ambo. Platform from which the 
choir sang in ancient Greek churches. 

Ambrogetti (Giuseppe) sang bulTo 
rrdes at Paris and London operas from 
1807 to 1821, and is said bo have be- 
come a monk, 
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Ambros (August Wilhelm) wrote 
a history of music regarded as the 
most authoritative in German, nu- 
merous essays, composed, lectured 
at Prague University. B. Nov. 17, 
1810, Mauth, Bohemia; d. Vienna, 
June 28, 1870. 

Ambrose, St. (Ambrosius) became 
bishop of Milan and established the 
form of plain song for use in his ca- 
thedral called Ambrosian. B. Treves, 
338; d. Milan, April 4, 397. 

Ambrosian Chant was promul- 
gated at the cathedral of Milan by St. 
Ambrose, 384, and is eharaetcrized as 
highly impressive in the “ Confessions 
of St. Augustine,” but finally became 
merged in the vast collection of GRK- 
GORIAN plain song, by which only 
it can be judged. It has been believed, 
though unproven, that St. Ambrose 
used only the four “ authentic ” Greek 
inodes, which are included as the first, 
third, fifth, and seventh of those ap- 
proved by St. GREGORY THE 
GREAT. Besides the chant, St. Am- 
brose included in the services a number 
of hymns, among them “Eterna Christi 
inunera,” and Veni Redemptor Gen- 
tium,” and eight others which he 
wrote himself, thus deserving to be 
called The Father of Christian 
Hymnology.” 

Ambrosian Hymn. The Tc Heum 
is so called because its authorship 
has generally been attributed to St. 
Ambrose. 

Ambubajae. A. Strolling Syrian 
minstrels. 

Ambulant. Fr. Strolling musician. 

Ame. Fr. Sound post. 

Amen. Ueh. “ So be it.” 

American Organ or Melodeon. A 
free reed instrument in which the air 
is drawn in by suction instead of 
forced out by pumping, as in tiie har- 
monium. Owing to a difl’erence in the 
reeds, the tone is softer than in the 
harmonium, but more uniform. The 
instruments are often provided with 
two manuals, pedals, and the stops, 
named like those of the organ, dia- 
pason, principal, hautboy, gamba, 
flute, and may be governed by an auto- 
matic swell, and the vox humana, 
which gives a tremulous quality. 


Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, perfected 
the instrument about 1860, although 
its principle was discovered in Paris 
ill 1835. 

A Mezza Aria. It. Partaking of 
the nature of both aria and recita- 
tive. 

Amicis, de (Anna Lucia) sang 
sop. in opera, 1763, London, to 1789; 
Johann Christian Bach composed for 
her. B. 1740, Naples. 

Amicis, de (Domenico) sang with 
Anna Lucia de Amicis in 1763 in 
London. 

Amilie. W. IVI. Rooke’s three-act 
romantic opera to book by J. T. Haines; 
was produced at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, Dee. 2, 1837. 

Ammon (Blasius) composed chureh 
music. B. the Tyrol; chorister to 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria; 
studied in Venice; became a monk; 
16th century. 

Amner (John) published hymns 
for voices and viols; organist at Ely 
Cathedral until his death, 1641. 

Amner (Ralph) sang bass in the 
Chapel Royal, Eng. ; d. Mar. 3, 
1664. 

A Moll. (icr. A minor. 

Amore, con. II. Lovingly, tenderly. 

A Moresco. It. Moorish style. 

Amorevole. It. Allectionntely. 

Ainorevoli (Angelo) sang in opera, 
Dresden and London. B. Venice, 
Sept. 16, 1716; d. Dresden, Nov. 15, 
1798. 

Amoroso. It. Lovingly. 

Amor-Schall. Obsolete horn in- 
vented by Koelbcl, 1760. 

Amplitude of Vibration. Dis- 
tance between eitlier end of the jour- 
ney of a vibrating particle and its 
point of rest. 

Ampollosamente. It. Pompous, 
bombastic. 

Ampolloso. It. Inflated style. 

Ampoule. Fr. Bombastic. 

Amusement. Fr. Light compo- 
sition. 

Anabasis. Or. Succession of as- 
cending tones. 

Anabathmi. Or. Antiphons in the 
Greek Church for the Psalms called 
Graduals in the Roman, and Songs of 
Degrees in the Anglican. 
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Anakampsis. Gr. Succession of 
descending tones. 

Anakara. Gr. Ancient form of 
kettle drum. 

Anakarista. Gr. Drummer. 

Anacker (August Ferdinand) 

founded tlie Singakadomie, Freiberg; 
sang, taught music, composed. B. 
Freiberg, Oct. 17, 1790; d. Aug. 21, 
1854. 

Anacreon. Luigi Cherubini’s two- 
act opera-ballet to text by Mendouze 
was first performed at the Paris Opera, 
Oct. 4, 1803. The overture is still 
played. 

Anacreontic Society, composed of 
aristocratic London amateurs, gave 
vocal concerts in the latter part of the 
18 til century. 

Analysis published with a concert 
programme is meant to enable ama- 
teurs to follow the music understand- 
ingly. The delightful analyses written 
by Philip Hale for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra are examples which 
will be familiar to many, but the prac- 
tice has now spread to ('liicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New 
York, — in fact wherever symphony 
concerts are regularly performed. 
Professor 'I'lioni.soii, of tlie Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, was liisfc to write 
programme analyses in English, 1841. 
Analyses of particular works in pam- 
phlet form are common everywhere. 
Wagner wrote one on the Ninth Sym- 
phony, Liszt on “ Tannhauscr ” and 
“ Lohengrin.” 

Anapest. Metrical foot composed 
of two short syllables and one long 
syllable. 

Anche. Fr. Heeds used in mouth- 
pieces of woodwind instruments. 

Ancia. Jt. Heeds. 

Ancient Concerts conducted under 
the auspices of the English court, from 
1776 to dune 7, 1848, were valuable as 
a means of diffusing musical knowl- 
edge, and brought together the best 
soloists and orchestras and choruses 
obtainable in London. Twelve con- 
certs were given annually, to which a 
thirteenth was added in support of a 
musical charity. The library accumu- 
lated by the society luis become the 
property of the Hoyal College of Music. 


ANBKE 

Andacht, mit. Gcr. With devotion. 

AndacMig. Ger. Devotionally. 

Andamento. It. Fugue subject in 
two contrasted parts; episode. 

Andante. It. Indicates time 
slower than allegretto but faster than 
larghetto; slow movement in sym- 
phony, sonata, or an independent piece. 

Andantino. It. Properly indi- 
cates time slower than andante, but 
has come to mean somewhat faster. 

Andare. It. To move; Diritto, 
directly; In Tempo, in time. 

Ander (Aloys) sang ten. in opera, 
favourite of Meyerbeer. B. Oct. 13, 
1817, at Liebititz, Bohemia; d. W^ar- 
tenberg, Dec. 11, 1864. 

Andersen (Karl Joachim) com- 
posed for llute and orchestra, con- 
ducted palace orchestra, Copenhagen, 
a foimder of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society. B. April 29, 1847, Copen- 
hagen ; add. Copenhagen. 

Anderson (Lucy) first woman 
pianist to play at l^ondon Philhar- 
monic concerts, taught Queen Victoria 
and her children. B. Bath, Dec., 
1790; daughter of John Philpot; m. 
George F. Anderson, 1820; d. Dec. 24, 
1878. 

Andre (Johann) composed thirty 
operatic works, songs; directed music 
at Doebbliri Theatre, Berlin; eshib- 
lished publishing house at Offenbach; 
founded musical family bearing his 
name. B. Offenbach, Mar. 28, 1741; 
d. June 18, 1799. Johann Anton 
published complete thematic catalogue 
of Mozart’s works; wrote on theory 
and the violin; taught and composed; 
improved the business of his father 
JOHANN, by alliance with Senefelder, 
who invented lithography. B. Offen- 
bach, Oct. 6, 1775; d. April 6, 1842. 
Johann August published “ Univer- 
sal Lexikon der Tonkunst ” of Schlade- 
bach and Bernsdorf. B. Mar. 2, 1817; 
son of JOHANN ANTON; d. Oct. 29, 
1887. Johann Baptist became cliapel- 
master..to Duke of Bernburg. B. Mar. 
7, 1823; son of JOHANN ANTON; d. 
Dec. 9, 1882. Julius wrote “A Prac- 
tical Organ School,” etc. B. June 4, 
1808: son of JOHANN ANTON; d. 
April 17, 1880. Karl August opened 
Frankfort branch of the house of 
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Andr^, added piano factory called 
“Mozarthaus,” published “Pianoforte- 
making, its History, 1855. B. 

June 15, 1800; son of JOHANN 
ANTON; d. Feb. 15, 1887. 

Andre Chenier. Umberto Gior- 
dano^s four-act opera was first per- 
formed in 1890 at l^a Sea la, Milan. 

It is based on incidents in the life of 
Marie Andre Chenier, a French poet 
born at Constantinople, 1702, and 
guillotined July 25, 1794, three days 
before the close of the Terror. After 
serving in the anny and diplomatic 
corps, Chenier had thrown himself 
with enthusiasm into the French Rev- 
olution, but finally alarmed by its 
excesses, lie attacked Rob<‘si)icrrc, who 
ordered his imprisonment. The ac- 
tion opens in the year 1789 in tlie 
Chateau of Count de Coigny. The 
next three acts take place in Paris, 
and the opera closes as Chcni(^r passes 
through the courtyard of the prison 
of St. Lazare on his way to the scaf- 
fold, accompanied by Madeleine de 
Coigny, who lias elecled to die with 
him. In the revival at the iManhat- 
taii Opera House, New York, 1908, 
M. Bassi sang the name part, and 
Mine. Eva Tetrazzini-Caiiipanini that 
of Madeleine. 

Andreoli (Giuseppe) yilayed double 
bass in La 8cala and taught in Milan 
Conservatory. B. IMilan, duly 7, 1757 ; 
d. Dec. 20, 1892. 

Andreoli (Evangelista) played 
organ and taiiglit at Mirandola, Italy. 

B. 1810; d. June 10, 1875. Guglielnio 
played piano with notable success. B. 
Mirandola, April 22, 1 895 ; son of 
EVANGEIJSTA; d. Nice, Mar. 19, 
1860. Carlo taught piano at Milan 
Conservatory, and playcal in concert 
with success. B. Mirandola, Jan. 8, 
1840; son of EVANGELISTA; add. 
Milan. 

Andrevi (Francesco) wrote on 
theory, composed church music, di- 
rected in Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, 
and Bordeaux. B. Nov. 10, 1786, 
Lerida, Catalonia; d. Barcelona, Nov. 
23, 185,3. 

Androt (Albert Auguste) com- 
posed a Requiem, etc., won prix de 
Rome at Paris Conservatoire with 
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Alcyone.’" B. Paris, 1781; d. Aug. 
19, 1804. 

Anelantemente. It. Ardently. 

Anelanza. It. Short of breath. 

Anemochord. Improved ^Eolian 
harp invented by Jacob Sclinell, Paris, 
1789. 

Anemometer. Wind gauge. 

Anerio (Felice) composed for Sis- 
tine Chapel. B. Rome, about 1560; 
d. 1690. Giovanni Francesco com- 
posed sacred music in all forms. B. 
Rome, about 1567, brother of FELICE; 
d. 1620. 

Anesis. Or. From higli to low 
pitch; lowering pitch of strings. 

Anet (Baptiste) published violin 
sonatas, studied with ('orclli, hecjimc 
virtuoso violinist. B. Paris ; d. Liiiie- 
ville, 1755. 

Anfangsritomell. Ocr. Prelude. 

Anfangsgriinde. Ocr. Elemeu- 
tary f>ririciples. 

Anfossi (Pasquale) composed 46 
operas; directed music at St. John’s 
Lateran, Rome, B. Naples, 1730; J. 
Feb. 1797. 

Angelica. (Her. Vox Angelica. 

Angelique. Fr. Vox Angelica. 

Anglaise. Fr. English; the Eng- 
lish country dance. 

Anglico. It. English; the Eng- 
lish country dance. 

Anglebert, d’ (Jean Henri) be- 
came chamber musician to Louis XIV, 
])uhlislied “ Pieces de (Javecin,” Paris, 
1089. 

Angore. It. Anguish. 

Angosciamento. It. Sorrowfully. 

Angosciosissimamente. It. With 
extreme anguislj. 

Anhang. Ocr. Coda. 

Anima, con. It. With animation. 

Animate. It, Spiritedly. 

Animosamente. It. Energetically. 

Animuccia (Giovanni) “ Father of 
the Oratorio”; friend of St. Filippo 
Nori; composed the “ Laiidi ” of which 
oratorio was the development, to be 
sung at the Oratorio of St. Filippo; 
preceded Palestrina as music director 
of the Vatican. B. Florence, about 
1500; d. Rome, 1571. Paolo composed 
madrigals; directed music at the 
Lateran, 1550-52. Brother of GIO- 
VANNI; d. Rome, 1569, 
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Anklang. Ger. Harmony, accord. 

Anklingen. Ger. In tune. 

Anlage. Gcr. Sketch or outline. 

Anlaufen. Gcr. To swell. 

Anleitung. Ger. Preface or 
instruction. 

Anmuth. Ger. Sweetness, grace. 

Anonner. Vr. To stumble or 
blunder. 

Anna Amalia (Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar) ct)m|)ose(l music for ({mitlie’s 

Erwin uml I'dmire ” and encouragiMl 
music at her court. B. Brunswick, 
Oct. 24, 17:10; d. April 10, 1807. 

Anna Amalia (Princess of Prus- 
sia) composed and played clavier, 
sharing musical taste of her brother 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. B.Nov. 
0, 172:i; d. Berlin, Mar. :10, 1787. 

Anna Bolena. Gaetano Donizedti’s 
opera, to book by Romani, was first 
])erformed at Milan, Dec. 20, 18:i0, and 
later in other Europofin cities. 

Annibale (Padovano) composed 
clvirch music and madrigals, became 
organist of St. Mark’s, Venice, and 
cliapelmaster to Arcliduke Carl of 
Austria. B. Padua, 1527 ; d. about 
1004. 

Annibali (Domenico) sang so- 
pranist roles in opera under Handel, 
London, 1730-37. 

Ansatz. Ger. Attack; embouchure. 

Anschlag. Ger. “ Touch,” as of 
keyed instruments. 

Anschwellen. Ger. Swell. 

Ansingen, Ger. Grecding in song. 

Ansprechen. Ger. Singing or 
intoning. 

Anstimmen. Ger. Sounding or 
speaking. 

Anstimmung. Ger. Sound or 
intonation. 

Answer. Repetition of a theme 
proposed by another voice or instru- 
ment. 

Antecedent. Fugal theme for imi- 
tation or answer. 

Antegnati (Costanzo) composed 
church music. B. 1557, of Brescian 
family famous as organ builders in 
15th and 16th c*enturies. 

Anthems are recpiired to be sung by 
the ritual of the Anglican Church at 
morning and evening prayer by the 
choir, and consist of selections from 


the Psalms, other portions of the 
Scripture, or the Liturgy, set to mtisic 
for solo voice or voices, with or with- 
out organ or instrumental accompani- 
ment. Permission to sing hymns in 
church was issued by hhizal)eth early 
in her reign, and the anthem is a 
strictly English development of eccle- 
siastical music, although the Wechsel- 
gesaiig of the Germans, the Antifona 
of the Italians, and the Antienne of 
the French resemble it, having com- 
mon origin in the MOTET. Full an- 
thems are sung wholly by chorus, with 
or without organ aecompaniment. 
Verse anthems begin with solo pas- 
sage or verse. Solo antliems are sung 
by solo voice, but with (diorns at the 
conclusion, even though only for the 
“ Amen.” Full and verse anthems 
have passages for solo voiees, but begin 
and end with chorus. InstrumcmLil 
anthems are those accompanied by 
other insf.riiments than organ. Nearly 
every lOnglish composer and many of 
other nationalitic’H have tried tliis 
form of conij)()sition which is, there- 
fore, rieli in variety and in treat- 
ment, and ndhicts with peculiar truth 
the fastis of eaeli succeeding gen- 
eration — ■ oven that of the (Jommon- 
wealth period, when the anthem was 
reduced to the simplest form of psalm 
singing. 

Anthema. Or. Music with daneing. 

Anthologium. Gr. Antiy>honary 
or antiphons with musical setting. 

Anthropoglossa. Gr. Vox 
Ilimi.'inn. 

Anticipation introduces notes or 
parts of chords before the chord itself 
is sounded. 

Antico. Jl, Ancient. 

Antienne. Fr. Antiplion; anthem. 

Antifona. Jt. Antiydion; anthem. 

Antigone. Felix Mendelssohn’s 
ninsic lo Sopliocles’ tragedy, consisting 
of an inirotiuctinn and seven numbers, 
was first performed at Potsdam, Oct. 
28, 1841. 

Antinori (Luigi) sang ten. at Lon- 
don opera, 1725-26. B. Bologna, about 
1697. 

Antiphon. Gr. Originally sounds 
in octaves, was applied to the practice 
wliich grew up in the church of An- 
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tioch, 2(1 century, of liaving the Psalms 
sung in alternate verses by distinct 
choirs of men, and of women and chil- 
dren. The term also applies to short 
scriptural sentences sung before and 
after the Psalms or (Janticl(?s and ap- 
propriate to the church season ; to col- 
lections of Versicles and Responses; 
to anthems, on the tlieory that the 
English word was corrupted from the 
Latin antiphona. 

Antiphonal. L. A collection of 
antiphonals; Missarum, to be sung 
at Mass (now called Graduale or Gan- 
tatorium ) ; Responsoriale, to be sung 
at Hours or Breviary olliees. 

Antiquis, d’ (Giovanni) edih'd 
“Villanelle alia Napc^litana,” Venice, 
1574, to which he contributed 
madrigals. 

Anwachsend. Oer. Crescendo. 

A Piacere. It, At pleasure as to 
time. 

Aperto. It, Use damper pedal. 

Apfelregal. Ger. An obsolete 
organ stop. 

Aplomb. Fr, Steadily. 

A Poco. It, Ry little ; Pin 
Lento, more slowly; Piu Mosso, more 

lapidly. 

Apollo-Lyra. An imi)roved P8ALM- 
ME LODI CON. 

Apollonicon. An automatic organ 
with 1900 pines and 45 stops, which 
imitated orcliestral instruments, on 
which six performers could jday in 
the ordinary way. It was iineiitcd 
by John Henry Voller, of H(*s.se Darm- 
stadt, and set up in London by Flight 
and Robson, 1817, and employed for 
concert purposes until 1840. 

Apotome. Gr, Major semitone. 

Appassionato. It, With passion 
or feeling. 

Appassionata. Beethoven’^’ superb 
sonata, Op. 57, Avas so named by the 
publisher, Cranz, or at any rate not 
by Beethoven himself. 

Appenato. It, With suffering or 
grief. 

Applicatur. Ger, Fingering. 

Appoggiando. It, Leaning on; 
drawn out. 

Appoggiato. It, Notes which sus- 
pend resolution. 

Appoggiatura. It, “To lean 


upon.” An ornamental note, cither 
short or long, which takes its time 
from the principal note, in the one 
case too brief to be aceonk*d, in the 
other played louder than the principal 
note. The same rules apply to double 
appoggiatura. 

Aprile (Giuseppe) sang con. at 
the principal European opera houses ; 
taught (^imarosa and others; wrote 
a system of solfeggi still used, .and 
composed songs. B. Apulia, Oct. 29, 
1738; d. 1814. 

A Prima Vista. It. At first sight, 

A Punta d^Arco. It. With the 
bow’s ])oint. 

Apthorp (W. Foster) wrote “ Hec- 
tor Berlioz,” “Opera and Opera 
Singers ” ; criticism ; taught theory. 


B. Boston, Oct. 24, 

1848; 

Harvard, 

’69; studied with J. K. Paine and B. J. 

Lang; add. Boston. 
A Quatre Mains. 

Fr. 

For 

four 

hands. 

A Quatre Seuls. 

Fr. 

For 

f^iir 

soloists. 

A Quatre Voix, 

Fr. 

For 

four 

voice/S. 

A Quattro Mani. 

It. 

For 

four 

hands. 

A Quattro Soli. 

It, 

For 

four 

soloists. 

A Quattro Voci. 

It. 

For 

four 


voices. 

Arabesque. In Arabic styhv, a 
graceful composition in rondo fashion. 

Araja (Francesco) composed “ Proe- 
ris and Gephalus” for Empress Eliza- 
beth, 1755, the first opera sung in the 
Russian language; chapelnmster at 
St. Petersburg, 1734-1759. B. Naples, 
1700; d. 1770. 

Aranaz (Pedro) composed church 
music, conducted at Cuenca Cathe- 
dral. B. Soria, Spain; d, Cuenca, 
1825. 

Arbeau (Thoinot) nom de plume 
of Jehan Tabourot, a French priest 
wlio wrok a dialogue on dancing re- 
printed in Paris, 1888, which contains 
many tunes with appropriate words; 
Ifith century. 

Arbi trio. It. Will, pleasure. 

Arb6s (E. Fernandez) taught vio- 
lin at the Royal (^onsevvatovy, Madrid ; 
studied witli Joachim ; leader of Berlin 
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Pliillianiioiiic Society ; composed “ K1 
Centro de la 'I'ierra,'’ comic opera played 
Madrid, Dec. 22, 1S95. 'J’anglit violin, 
Itoyal C<dle”e of jMusic, London. ,1?. 
Madrid, Dec. 25, ; add. Ijondon. 

Arcadelt (Jacob) composed madri- 
gals and church miiHic; tauglit singing 
at St. Peter’s, Rome; chapelmaster to 
Cardinal I^orraine. B. Netherlands, 
1514; d. Paris. 

Arcato. It. Play with bow. 

Arched Viall. Variety of hurdy- 
gunly. 

Archer (Frederick) composed 
“ King Witlaf’s Drinking Horn ” and 
other cantatas ; wrote “ The Organ,” 
“ The College Organist ” ; conducted 
Pittsburg Orchestra, 1895-98, Boston 
Oratorio Society, 1887 ; organist Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, etc. B. ,Iune 
10, 1838, Oxford, Kng., studied Lon- 
don, Lcipsic; d. Pittsburg, 1901. 

Archet. Fr. The bow. 

Archi cembalo. Cembalo having 

enharmonic scale, long obsolete. 

• Archlute. Large double-necked lute 
or t/heoibo, having eight or ten single 
strings on one neck and seven or eight 
on tlio other, used for lowest part of ac- 
coiiipaiiinient ; 17th century. 

Arco. It. The bow. 

Arditezza, con. It. Boldly. 

Arditi (Luigi) composed “ 11 Bacio,” 
a vocal waltz, conducted opera at New 
York Academy of Music, London Co- 
vent Garden, etc.; also composed 
0])cra9 “ I Briganti,” “ T1 Corsaro,” 
“ La Spia.” B. Crescentino, Pied- 
mont, July 16, 1822; studied violin 
Milan Conservatory; d. Brighton, 
Eng., May 1, 1903. 

Ardito. It. Bold, energetic. 

Aretinian Syllables, lit, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, by which Guido Aretino or 
d’Arezzo designated the hexachord 
tones. 

Arens (Franz Xavier) conducted 
“ People’s Symphony Concerts,” New 
York; played organ, taught, and com- 
posed. B. Germany, Oct. 28, 1850; 
studied with his father and Rhein- 
berger; add. New York. 

Arensky (Antony Stephanovich) 
composed “ A Dream on the Volga,” 
“ Ihiphael,” “ Nal and Damayanti,” 
symphonies, songs; wrote on theory, 


ranked with “ Young Russian ” school. 
B. Novgorod, duly 3], 1801; d. 8t. 
Petersburg, Mar., 190G. 

Arghool. Crude form of clarinet 
still popular in Fgpyt. 

Argus (Henri) tauglit solfeggio in 
Paris Conservatoire. B. 1749; d. 
1798. Joseph composed voeal and 
instrumental music published in 
London. 

Argyll Rooms were famous as the 
scene of tlie best London concerts from 
about 1800 to 1829. They were located 
first on Argyll, and then on Regent 
StriKit. 

Aria. It. Air or melody, now ap- 
plied to the elaborate solo passages 
for voice in opera or oratorio. Arias 
arc of many kinds: D’Abilita, for »lis- 
play of skill ; Buffa, humorous ; Can- 
tabile, flowing gracefully; Concer- 
tante, in conct'rt form; Di Bravura, 
ornate and dillicult; Fugata, in fugul 
stylo; Parlante, suitable for decla- 
mation ; Portamento, with long swell- 
ingnotes ; Senza Accompagnamento, 
with no accompaniment; Tedesca, 
with obligatory accompaniment. 

Ariane et Barbe Bleue. Paul 
Dukas’ opera to text by Maeterlinck 
was first i>crforraod at the Paris 
Op^ra Comique, 1907, and the follow- 
ing year with equal success at the 
Vienna Folks Opera. Ariane is the 
sixth wife of Bluebeard, to whom ho 
entrusted seven keys, but with the 
prohibition tliat she should not open 
the seventh door. Naturally she finds 
the golden key to that door most 
alluring. Critics were of the opinion 
that Dukas had studied the metliods 
of Wagner, Debussy and Strauss to ad- 
vantage, and liiglily praised the conse- 
quent close relationsliip of text and 
score, especially when Ariane opens the 
doors in succession, and the flash of 
the gems tlioy contain is accompanied 
by brilliantly cflVctive orchestration. 

Arietta. It. Diminutive of aria. 

Arioso. U. To be sung in aria 
style: cmnbining the free declamation 
of recitative with the smoothness of 
aria. 

Ariosti (Atillio) composed fourteen 
operas and “ Muzio Reaevola ” jointly 
with Handel and Bononcini, oratorios 
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and cantatas; conducted opera; 
)layed viol d’amore ; dispensed from 
mly orders to devote liimself to music. 

U. 1660; eclipsed by Handel; retired 
1728. 

Armer la Clef. Fr. Adding the 
signature to the clef. 

Armes (Philip) composed “ Heze- 
kiah,” “ St. fJohn the Evangelist,” and 
“ St. Barnabas ; organist Durham 
Cathedral; professor of music, Dur- 
ham University. B. Norwich, Aug. 15, 
1836; d. Feb. ‘lO, 1908. 

Armide. Christoph Willibald 
Gluck’s opera to the text written by 
Philip Quinault for Lulli nearly a 
century earlier, was first performed at 
the Acad<?mie Royale, Sept. 23, 1777, 
and was regarded by the composer 
as his greatest work. The book is 
founded on an episode in Tasso’s 

Jerusalem Delivered,” and the scene 
is accordingly laid in Damascus, 1099. 
Arniida, queen and enchantress, has 
the Crusaders at her feet with the ex- 
ception of Rina Ido, a valiant knight 
temporarily in disgrai-e with his 
leader, Godfrey of Bouillon, because of 
another’s misdeed. Warned to avoid 
Armida’s snares by his friend Arte- 
midor, Rinuldo, finding himself in a 
lovely spot, is lulled to sleep by ex- 
quisite music, and thus falls into the 
power of Arniida, wlio wishes to kill 
him, but instead falls in love with 
him. Rinaldo is not insensible to her 
charms, but Godfrey has sent two 
knights to bring him back to camp. 
Despite Armida’s witchcraft, the war- 
riors succeed in reaching Rinaldo, and 
lie. determines to return with them. 
Vainly Arniida urges him to stay, and 
when he leaves, in her despair, she 
converts her beautiful domain into a 
desert. 

Armingaud (Jules) wroti. for 
violin and established string quartet 
which developed into the “ Soci(5t6 
Classique”; played violin in Paris 
Op6ra. B. Bayonne, May 3, 1820; d. 
Feb. 27, 1900. 

Armourer of Nantes. Michael 
William Balfe’s opera to text by J. V. 
Bridgeman, based on Hugo’s “Mary 
Tudor,” was first performed at Covent 
Garden, London, Feb. 12, 1863. 


ARNOLD 

Armoneggiare. //. To harmonize. 

Armenia. It. Harmony. 

Armonica. It. Glasses attuned to 
tlie diatonic scale on which tones are 
produced by friction ; “ tlie musical 
glasses ” of Ben. Franklin, Pickeridge, 
and M. Delaval; the accordion. 

Arne (Michael) composed “ The 
Fairy Tale,” “ The Belle’s Stratagem,” 
and other operas, songs, and con- 
ducted. B. 1740, son of DR. ARNE; 
d. Jan. 14, 1786. 

Arne (Dr. Thomas Augustine) 
first introduced female voices in ora- 
torio choirs; chielly known in these 
days for his setting of Shakespeare’s 
songs and his charming ballads, but 
was one of England’s most prolific 
dramatic composers. His music to the 
Dalton adaptation of IMilton’s “ Co- 
mus” won instant recognition, Drury 
Lane, 1738; he reset Congreve’s 
“Judgment of Paris”; composed the 
music to “ Alfred,” including the fa- 
mous song “Rule Britannia”; reset 
Metastasio’s “Artaserse,” having traiis- 
laied the lilnetto into English ; com- 
posed “Love in a Village ” (ballad opera), 
“Judith” and “Abel” (oratorio.s), ete. 
He was the author of “ The ('on test of 
Beauty and Virtue,” “The Guardian 
Outwitted,” and “ Phcpbc at Court,” 
as well as the composer. Arne was 
largely self-taught in music, his father 
having intended him for the law, en- 
tering him at a solicitor’s after a 
course at Eton. He undertook H)C 
instruction of his sister, afterwards 
the celebrated actress, Mrs. Cibhor. 
niis enabled her to sing in “ Amelia,” 
Lampe’s opera, 1732, and it was at her 
suggestion that Arne wrote new music 
for Addison’s “ Rosamond,” in which 
she sang the principal role. B. Mar. 
12, 1710, London; d. Mar. 5, 1778. 

Arnold (Johann Gottfried) com- 
posed for and played ’cello. B. l^'eb. 
15, 1773, Niedernhall, WUrtemberg; d. 
July 26, 1806. 

Arnold (Dr. Samuel) composed 43 
operas and dramatic pieces between 
1765 and 1802; organist and composer 
to Chapel Royal, Eng. ; conducted 
latter concerts of Academy of Ancient 
Music. B. Aug. 10, 1740, London; 
d. Oct. 22, 1802. 
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Arnold (Richard) organized string 
C[uartot; concertnieister New York 
l^hilharinonic Society and the Thomas 
Orchestra. B. Eiilenbtrg, Jan. 10, 
1845; pupil Felicien David; add. 
Jirooklyn. 

Arnoldson (Sigrid) sang sop. at 
Paris Opera C'cmique, in Russia, and 
New York. B. Stockliolin, 1805; 
studied with Maurice Strakosch; debut 
Moscow, 1880; add. Paris. 

Arnould (Madeleine Sophie) cre- 
ated the name part in (Buck’s “ Iphi- 
genie”; was celebrated wit. B. Feb. 
14, 1744, Paris; d. 1803. 

Arpa. It. The harp. 

Arpa DopiDia. H. Double harp. 

Arpanella. It. A little harp. 

Arpege. Fr. Arpeggio. 

Arpeggiando. It. In arpeg- 
gios. 

Arpeggi'are. It. To break a chord. 

Arpeggiatura. It. Series of 
.arpeggios. 

Arpeggio. It. “In harp style”; 
bro^vcn chord, tliat is, a chord of which 
the notes are struck successively, not 
sounded together. 

Arpeggione. Obsolete six-stringed 
instrument resembling both guitar and 
’cello, played with a bow. 

Arpicordo. It. Harpsichord. 

Arrangement. The adaptation of 
a composition for performance by other 
instruments or voices than originally 
intended. 

Arranger. Fr. To arrange. 

Arriaga y Balzola (Juan Crisos- 
tomo Jacobo Antonio) composed 
three string quartets, a s>nnphony, an 
overture. B. Bilboa, Spain, Jan. 27, 
LS()({; studied at Paris Conservatoire; 
d. Feb., 1825. 

Arrigoni (Carlo) published “ Can- 
tate da Camera,” in London, 1732; 
Iiitenist. B. Florence; engaged with 
Porpora in opposition to Handel’s 
operas in London; d. Tuscany about 
1743. 

Arsis. Or. “To lift.” Upward 
movement of the voice in song, or the 
hand in beating time, opposed to 
THESIS. 

Artaria & Co. publish music in 
Vienna, where the house was founded, 
1750, by Cesare, Domenico, and Gio- 


vanni Artaria, brothers, who sprang 
from Blevio, Lake Como. Their sons 
set up the first music printing press 
known in Vienna, 1770. Works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, etc., bear 
the Artaria imprint. C. August and 
Dominik Artaria are the present heads 
of the house. 

Artaxerses. Dr. Thomas Augustine 
Arne’s three-act opera to his own 
translation of Metastasio’s “ Arta- 
serse ” was first produced Feb. 2, 1702, 
at Covent Garden, London. It was a 
favourite for many years and was re- 
vived in Dublin, 1877. 

Arteaga (Stefano) wrote an his- 
torical work on Italian opera ; member 
Society of Jesus. B. Madrid, 1750; 
d. Oct. 30, 1799. 

Art. Ocr. Kind, species, quality. 

Art of Fugue. Sebastian Bach’s 
book (Die Kunst der Fuge), teaches 
by examples, giving 14 fugues; com- 
pleted 1749, the year of his death. 

Arthur (Alfred) composed three 
operas, etc., directed Cleveland School 
of Music, and conducU'd Vocal Society. 
B. <.)ct. 8, 1844, near Pittsburg; studied 
Boston; add. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Articulation. Distinct pronuncia- 
tion in song; production of correct 
lone by proper adjustment of lips or 
fingers to an instrument. 

Artot (Alexandre Joseph Mon- 
tagney) composed for and played 
violin. B. Jan. 25, 18L5, Brussels, son 
of MAURfCE; d. July 20, 1845. 

Artot (Marguerite Josephine 
Desiree) sang first mez. sop. and then 
sop. roles in opera, 1858-87; taught 
in Berlin; pupil of Viardot-Garcia ; 
m. Padilla y Ramos, bar. B. Paris, 
July 21, 1835; d. Apr., 1907. 

Artot (Maurice) played liorn ; 
family name Montagney, assumed that 
of Artot, afterwards borne by all the 
family; m. daughter of Adam Ries. 
B. 1772; d. 1829. 

Artusi (Giovanni Maria) com- 
posed; combated musical reforms of 
ids day ; canon of San Salvatore, 
Venice; d. Aug. 18, 1613. 

• As. f/rr. A flat. 

Asantchewsky, von (Michael) ac- 
cumulated large musical library; 
composed ; directed St. Petersburg 
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Conservatory, 1870-76. B. Moscow, 
18.‘18; d. Moscow, dan. 24, 1881. 

Ascaulos. OV. Bai^pipe. 

Aschenbrenner (Christian Hein- 
rich) composed chamber music; 
chapelmaster to Duke of Merseburg. 
B. Dec. 29, 1654, Allsietlin ; d. Jena, 
Dec. 13, 1732. 

Ascher (Joseph) composed salon 
pieces; court pianist to Km press Eu- 
genie. B. Groningen, Holland, June 4, 
1829; d. June 20, 1869, London. 

As Dur. (7er. A Hat major. 

Ashantee Trumpet. Horn made of 
an elephant’s tusk. 

Ashdown (Edwin) publishes music, 
London; succeeded Wessel & Co. 

Ashe (Andrew) played flute; con- 
ducted Bath, Eng., concerts, 1810-22. 
B. Lisbuni, Ireland, 1759; m. Miss 
Comer, singer; d. Dublin, 1838. 

Ashley (John) diri'cted *‘Lcnt 
oratorios,” Covent Garden, London; 
played bassoon. 1). Mar. 2, 1805. Gen- 
eral Charles played violin. B. 1770, 
son of JOILN; d. Aug. 21, 1818. 
Charles Jane, with help of his 
brother “the General” continued his 
father’s oratorio concerts; became 
secretary. Royal Society of Musicians ; 
charter memi>er the Glee Club, 1703, 
and Philharmonic Society ; owner of 
Tiv(di, Margate. B. 1773 ; d. Aug. 29, 
1843. John James taught singing; 
played Covent Garden organ. B. 1772, 
son of JOHN; d. Jan. 5, 1815. 

Ashley, of Bath (John) composed 
popdlar songs; played bassoon and 
sang at Bath for fifty years. D. 
1830. 

Ashton (Algernon B. L.) taught 
piano at Royal College of Music, Lon- 
don; composed “ English Dances.” B. 
Durham, Dec. 9, 1859; add. Txindon. 

Ashwell (Thomas) composed 
masses and songs, hhig., 16th century. 

Asioli (Bonifacio) wrote valuable 
books on theory ; composed masses 
and a concerto when under age of 
eight; composed for theatre, orchestra, 
etc.; censor at Milan Conservatory. 
B. Coi reggio, Aug. 30, 1769 ; d. May 
18, 1832. 

As Moll. Ger, A flat minor. 

Aspirare. li. To breathe audibly. 

Aspiration. Fr. Dash above a 


note, shortening its duration; obso- 
lete grace note. 

Asprezza. It, Harshness. 

Aspull (George) composed and 
played piano. B. Manchester, June, 
1813; d. Aug. 19, 1832. 

Assai. 11. “Very,” as allegro 
assai, very fast. 

Assemblage. Fr. Rapid passages; 
double tonguing. 

Assez. Fr. Enough; rather. 

Assmayer (Ignaz) composed fif- 
teen masses, the oratorios “ Das Cc- 
liibde,” “ Saul und David,” “ Saul’s 
Tod”; directed Vienna “ Tonkiinstler- 
Societiit.” B. Salzburg, Feb. 11, 1790; 
d. Aug. 31, 1862, Vienna. 

Association Artistique was 
founded in Angers, Prance, for per- 
formance of orchestral music, 1875, and 
had given its SOOtli concert in 1902, at 
which time (’ount Tiouis do Komain, 
one of its founders, vas president. 

Assoluto. It. Absolute. 

Assonance. Concord, agreeing in 
tone. 

Aston (Hugh) composed church 
music and for virginal, Eng.; lOth 
century. Name also written Ashton, 
Austen, Aystouri. 

Astorga, (Baron Emanuele) 
composed ceh'braied “ Stahat Mater,” 
the opera “ Dafni.” B. Naples, Dec. 11, 
1681, son of Manpiis Cap(‘ce da Kof- 
frano; d. Ang. 21, 173tl, Bohemia. 

A Suo Coniodo. At one’s leisure. 

Atabal. Moorish drum. 

A Table Sec. Fr. Sung unaccom- 
panied. 

A Tempo. It. Tn time. 

A Tre. 11. In three parts. 

Attacca. It. Begin at once. 

Attacco. It. A fugue theme for 
imitation. 

Attack. Firmness and precision in 
beginning a passage constitute “good 
attack.” 

Attaque, Chef d’, Fr. Leader of 
the orchestra. 

Athalia. George Frederick Handel’s 
oratorio, to words by Humphreys, was 
completed June 7, 1733, first per- 
formed at Oxford, July 10 of that 
year, revived, London, 1845. It was 
composed after “ Deborah,” and is 
therefore Handel’s third oratorio. 
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Athalie. Felix Mcndelsaolin’s 
music, consisting of an overture, 
march, and six vocal numbers, to the 
Racine tragedy; was first performed 
completely in Berlin, Dec. 1, 1845. 

Atkins (Ivor Algernon) played 
organ Worcester Cathedral, conducted 
“ Three (^hoir Festivals,’* 1891) and 
1902. B. CardiflT, Wales, Nov. 29, 1809; 
add. Worcester, Eng. 

Attaignant (Pierre) published 
music in Paris, IGth century, printed 
from movable type invented by Pierre 
TIautin. 

Attaque du Houlin. Alfred Bru- 
ncau’s three-act opera to book by 
, Louis Callet, founded on the tale in 
Zola’s “ Soirees de Meudon,” was first 
performed Nov. 23, 1893, at the Op6ra 
C’omique, Paris. 

Attendant Keys. Relative keys. 

Atterbury (Luffman) composed 
I popular glees and the oratorio “ Go- 
liah”; musician to George III. D. 
Westminster, Eng., ,June 11, 1796. 

Atto. It. Act. 

Attore or Attrice. It. Actor or 
actress; principal singers in opera. 

Attwood (Thomas) composed; 
played organ St. PauTs Cathedral, 
London; treasurer Philhannonic So- 
ciety, 1813; taught Royal Academy 
of Music. B. London, Nov. 23, 1765; 
d. Mar. 24, 1838. 

Aubade. Fr. Open air morning 
concert. 

Auber (Daniel Francois Esprit) 
composed “ T.a MUETTE DE POR- 
TlCl,” which ranks with the greatest 
of French grand operas; the delightful 
op6ra comique “ FRA DIAVOLO,” in 
all more than forty operas between 
1811 and 1869; directed the Paris 
Conservatoire, but was so timid that 
he never conducted, nor even attended 
the performance of his own works. 
Born at Caen, Jan. 29, 1782, of a Nor- 
man family domiciled in Paris; he 
displayed a genius for music in child- 
hood, composing songs when only 
eleven. Sent to London by his father 
to qualify for a business career, he 
was compelled to return in 1804 by 
the prospect of war. ’Cello concertos, 
which he wrote for his friend Lamarre 
shortly afterwards, introduced him as 


a promising composer, and when, in 
1811, Cherubini heard a performance 
of “ Julie,” an opera whicli lie com- 
posed for an amateur organization, he 
volunteered to teach him the techni- 
calities of his profession. “ Le s^ijour 
militaire,” his first opera publicly per- 
formed, 1813, proved a complete fail- 
ure, and it was not until six years 
later that he mustered courage to try 
again. “ i^e Testament ” likewise failed, 
but in 1820 he struck the keynote of 
success with “ La bcrgftre Chatelaine,” 
and formed an alliance with Scribe, 
the author of the books of all his other 
operas. Then followed in succession: 
“ Emma,” “ Leicester,” “ La neige,” 
“ Vendome en Espagne,” with Ildrold ; 
“ Ives trois genres,” with Boieldieu-; 
“ Le concert a la eour,” “ Leocadie,” 
“ Ive Macon,” “ Le Timide,” “ Fiorilla,” 
** La muetti; dc Portici,” “ La fianeCe,” 
“ Fra Diavolo,” “ Le Dieu ct la Baya- 
dere,” ‘‘La marquise de Brinvilliers ” 
(with eight other composers); “ Le 
philtre,” “ Le sennent,” “Gustave III,” 
knowm also as “BALLO IN MAS- 
Cl 1 ERA,” “Lestocq,” “ Le cheval de 
bnmze,” “ Actf'on,” “ TiOs chaperoTis 
blancs,” “ L’ainbassadrioe,” “ Le do- 
mino noir,” “Lc lac dos fees,” “Za- 
netta,” “ Les DIAMANTS DE LA 
COl'RONNE,” known in English as 
“ The Crown Diamonds,” “ Carlo Bros- 
chi,” “Le due d'Orlonne,” “ Iva part du 
(liable,” “ L<a SirCne,” ” La barcarolle,” 
“llay(it^e,” “L’enfant prodigue,” “Zer- 
line,” “ Alarco Spada,” “ Jenny Bell,” 
“MANON LESCAUT,” “Magenta” 
“ La Circassienne,” “ La fiancee <ln 
roi dos Garbes,” “ Le premier jour 
de bonheiir,” “ La reve d’amour.” “ La 
Muette” ( Masaniello), with its stir- 
ring pictures of revolt, is said to have 
provoked the Brussels riots which be- 
gan with its performan('e in that city, 
Aug. 25, 1830. In 1829 Auber was 
ehHiled to the Acad^^mie, and he was 
honoured by Louis Philippe and Na- 
poleon 111. Jlis death, which may 
have been hastened by the disorders of 
the Commune, occurred May 13, 1871. 
See Ad. Kohut’s memoir, 1895. 

Aubert (Jacques) composed the 
opera “ La Reine des P^^ris,” much 
chamber music, played violin at Paris 
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Op6ra and concerts spirituel ; d. Belle- 
ville near Paris, May 19, 1753. 

Aubert (Louis) succeeded his father 
at the Opera, 1755, retired 1771. B. 
Paris, May 15, 1720, son of JA('QUKS. 

Aubert (Pierre Pran^ois Olivier) 
published instruction books and music 
for ^cello; played ’cello at Op6ra 
Comiquc, Paris, 25 years. B. Amiens, 
1703. 

Audace, con. It. With audacity. 

Audran (Edmond) composed many 
successful light operas, “ l^es noe<?3 
d’Olivette,” “ La Mascottc,” “ Miss 
Helyett,” “ La Poupee church music 
and songs, played organ. B. April 11, 
1842, Lyons ; d. Paris, Aug. 16, 
1901. 

Auer (Leopold) siicc*eeded Wieni- 
awski as professor of violin at St. 
Petersburg Conservatory; violinist to 
the Czar, etc.; founded noted string 
cpiartct with Davidov. B. Veszbrein, 
Hungary, .fune 7, 1845; pupil of Joa- 
chim; add. St. Petersburg. 

Aufgeweckt. Oer. Sprightly, 
brisk. 

Aufbalten. Ger. Retard, suspend. 

Aufhaltung. Gcr. Suspension. 

Auflage. Ger. Edition. 

Aufldsung. Oer. Resolution of a 
discord. 

Aufldsungzeichen. Ger. Signs of 
natural, sharp, or flat used in restor- 
ing notes alTected by accidentals, or 
altering a key signature. 

Aufscblag. Ger. TTnaccented beat. 

Aufstrich. Ger. With up bow. 

Auftakt. Ger. The up beat. 

Augarten, where Mozart gave a 
series of early morning concerts; 
where Beethoven and BridgetoAver 
played the Kreutzer Sonata ” from 
manuscript, is a public garden in a 
Viennese suburb, opened to the popu- 
lace by Emperor Joseph TT, 1775. Con- 
certs are no longer given there. 

Augener & Co. publish music in 
London, having a catalogue of 6000 
works ; and “ The Monthly Musical 
Keconl.” The business was foiin<le<l 
1853. 

Augmentation introduces a fugal 
or canon theme in notes twice the 
length in which it was originally 
proposed. 


Augmented Interval. Raised a 
semitone above its normal value. 

Auletes. Gr. Player on the aulos 
or flute. 

Aulaeum. L. A theatre’s curtain. 

Auguez (Numa) sang bar. and 
taught singing, Paris Conservatoire. 
B. Saleux, Somme, 1847 ; d. Paris, Jan. 
27, 1903. 

Aulin (Tor) conducted Stockholm 
Philharmonic Society; founded Aulin 
string quartet. B. Stockholm, 1866; 
add. Stockholm. 

Aulos. Gr. 4Tie flute, chief in im- 
portance of Creek wind instnmients, 
but probably generic term for reed in- 
strunionts as well. 

Ausdruck. Ger. Expression. 

Ausfiihrung. Ger. Performance 
of a cenn position; its development by 
the com})oser. 

Aushaltung. Ger. Duration of a 
tone. 

Aushaltungszeichen. Ger. Pause.' 

Ausweiebung. Ger. Moclulatign. 

Authentic. Church MODES having 
all sounds within the octave of the linal 
or keynote, and upon which others callotl 
PLACAL were constructed. 

Authentic Part. The portion of 
a scale between a note and its domi- 
nant; that between the dominant 
and superior tonic being called 
plagal. 

Autos-Sacramentales. Sp. Early 
dramatic form akin to English mys- 
teries and moralities, but with music 
and dancing added. 

Auxcousteaux, d’ (Arthur) com- 
posed church music; became master of 
the Ste. Chapel le, Paris. B. Beauvais, 
Picardy; d. 1656. 

Auxiliary Notes. Grace notes not 
essential to a harmony. 

Auxiliary Scales. Those of at- 
tendant or relative keys. 

Ave Maria. L. “Hail Mary.” 
The subject of many exquisite compo- 
sitions for use in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Ave Maris Stella. L. “ Hail, Star 
of the Sea.” Latin hymn. 

Avena. L. An oaten or reed 
pipe. 

Avery (Master) composed church 
music, Eng., 16th century. 
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Avery (John) built orpjans in many 
English churches; d. 18()S. 

Avison (Charles), organist, wrote on 
expression and composed 50 concertos. 
B. Newcastle on Tyne, 1710; d. May 
9, 1770. 

A Vista. It. At sight. 

Avoglio (Signora) sang sop. roles 
under Handel’s direction on his visit 
to Ireland, 1741. 

Ay 1 ward (Dr. Theodore) composed 
music for “ ("ymbeline,” “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”; tauglit Jit (Iresham 
College; played organ. B. 1730; d. 
London, Feb. 27, 1801. 

Ayrton (Dr. Edmund) composed 
two complete morning and evening 
services for Anglican (diiirch. B. 
Kipon, 1734; d. May 22, 1808. Wil- 
liam edited musical publications; 
wrote criticisms; directed music at 
the King’s ’riieatre, JiOndon. B. Lon- 
don, Feb. 24, 1777, son of DIL ED- 
MUND; d. Mar. 8, 1858. 

Ay ton (Fanny) sang in opera and 
conaert, 1827 3ii. B. Macclesfield, Eng., 
1800. 

Azione Sacra. It. Sacred dramas, 
oratx)rios, y)assi()ns. 

Azor. Uch. Obscure musical term 
in the Psalms. 

Azor and Zemira. English version 
of Spolir’s r)pera ” Zemirc und A /.or.” 

Azzopardi (Francesco) published 
works on theory; chapelmaster at 
Malta; French translation of his “11 
Musico Prattico ” appeared in Paris, 
1780. 

B is the seventh tone of the natural 
scale of (\ called 11 in (lermany, where 
B signifies B flat. B is likewise the 
name of the major scale having five 
sharps and of the minor key relative 
to D major. B was the first, tone to be 
chroniatieally altered, as in the Hexa- 
chordal system there would otlierwi.se 
have been throe consecutive whole 
degrees follow(*d by the interval of an 
augmented fourth in the third hexa- 
chord. The flattened B was then indi- 
cated by the round “ Botundum ” B 
or B molle or B^mol, and the natural 
B by the square “ Quadra turn ” or 
“ Quadrum ” or “ Durum ” B or Bt*- 
carr6. During the evolution which re- 


sulted in the modcTii scale the round 
B and s<piare B came to he used as 
signs of accidentals befon; otlier notes, 
and thus gave form to these signs as 
used to-day. B tlat is the key wlierein 
most of the clarinets in military band, 
one clarinet in ondu'stra, and a, large 
nnniher of the brasses are set. 

Baarp^. “Bear-pipe,” Dutch 
organ stop. 

Baas or Base Dance. Slow dance 
rescmhling minuet. 

Baban (Gracian) composed, di- 
rected music Valencia Uathedral, 1()57- 
75. 

Babbini (Matteo) sang ten. at tlie 
courts of Frederick the Croat and 
Ualherine 1 1 of Russia. B. Bologna, 
Feb. 19, 1751; d. Sept. 22, 1816. 

Babell (William) composed for 
harpsichord, etc.; pu])il of his father, 
a l)ass(K)n player, and of Dr. IVqjiiseh. 
B. Eng., 1690; d. Carionbury, Sept. 
23, 1723. 

Baccalaureus Musicae. L. Bacli- 
elor of IS hi sic. 

Bacchanalian Songs. Tliosc sung 
ill worship of Bacchus, hence drinking 
songs. 

Bacchia. Ksimschatkan dance. 

Bacciocolo. Cnilar «)f 'riiscany. 

Baccusi (Ippolito) composed 
eliurch music, and was among tlie first 
to introduce instrunumtal parts for 
support of voice in church pieces; di- 
rected music at IMantmi and Verona 
('athedrals. D. Verona, 1600. 

Bach was the name of a great Thn- 
ringian family of musicians which 
began, so far as music is concerned, 
with Hans Bach, born at Wccdirnar 
about 1561; had its must illnsfrious 
representative in Johann Sebastian 
Bach, ami became extinct on the death 
of his grandson, Friedrich Frnst VVil- 
h<*lm Bach, P.erlin, 1845. A genea- 
logical table prejiared by dohann Se- 
bastian and snpphmiented by his son, 
(’arl Philip Emanuel, sets fortli the 
names of 53 men. Mnsieians of the 
Bach family so completely monopo- 
li/^al their art in Arnsladt, Erfurt, 
and Eisenach that Erfurt town musi- 
cians were (jilled Bachs. Veit, as- 
sumed to liave Ik^cu the son of HANS, 
immigrated to Hungary to escape rcli- 
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pious persecution, but later returned 
to Wechmar, where lie plied the trades 
of miller and baker, and in leisure 
moments played the eythriiigen, which 
may have been a kind of zither. B. 
about 1550; d. Mar. 8, 1019. Hans 
was the first to become a professional 
musician, but combined the gentle art 
with carpet weaving. B. about 1580, 
son of VKIT; d. Dec. 20, 1020. Jo- 
hannes became toAvn musician and 
church organist at Erfurt. B. Nov. 20, 
1004, son of HANS; d. 1073. Hein- 
rich served as organist at Arnstadt 
for more than 50 years beginning 
1641. B. Wechmar, Sept. 16, 1615; 
son of HANS; d. July 10, 1092. 
Christoph became town musician to 
Arnstadt and court musician to Count 
Sehwarzburg. B. Wechmar, April 19, 
1013; son of HANS; d. Sept. 14, 
1661. Georg Christoph composed, 
taught school and sang at Themar and 
Schweinfiirt. B. Sept. 0, 1642, Erfurt; 
son of CHRISTOPH; d. April 24, 
1679. J ohann Christoph and J ohann 
Ambrosius, twin sons of CHRIS- 
TOPH, wore so much alike as to be 
hardly distinguishable, even by their 
wives. Both played violin. Johann 
Christoph became court musician to 
Count Sehwarzburg at Arnstadt. Two 
of his sons were musicians. B. Erfurt, 
Feb. 22, 1645; d. Aug. 25, 1093. Jo- 
hann Ambrosius joined the Erfurt 
“ Raths-Musikanten ” in 1667. He 
became the father of JOHANN SE- 
BASTIAN, and died Eisenach, 1695. 
Johann Christoph played organ in 
Eisenach churches, where he filially 
became court organist. B. Arnstadt, 
sofi of Heinrich, Dec. 8, 1642; d. Mar. 
31, 1703. Johann Michael composed 
72 fugued and figured chorale pre- 
ludes, organist at Gehren, near Arn- 
stadt. Tie was the father of Maria 
Barbara, 1684-1720, who was the first 
wife of her cousin, Johann Sebastian. 
B. Aug. 9, 1648, Arnstadt, son of 
HEINRICH; d. May, 1694. Johann 
Christian directed the musical society 
at Erfurt in succession to his father, 
JOHANN of Erfurt. B. Aug. 2, 1640; 
d. 1682. Johann Aegidius became or- 
ganist of St. Michael’s Church, Erfurt, 
and on the death of big brother, Jo- 


hann Christian, succeeded him as direc- 
tor. These brief references bring us to 
the fifth generation of the Bach family, 
reckoned from Hans of Wechmar, the 
generation in which the genius of the 
race culminates in JOHANN SEBAS- 
TIAN. Reserving Johann Sebastian 
for a special article, others fiftli in de- 
scent from Hans in this period were; 
Johann Bernhard composed four 
orchestral suites, preludes, and clavier 
music, organist at Erfurt, at Mag- 
deburg succeeded Johann Christoph 
as organist at Eisenach. B. Nov. 
23, 1676; son of JOHANN AEGID- 
lUS; d. June 11, 1749. Johann 
Christoph succeeded his father, elO- 
HANN AEGIDIUS, at Erfurt. B. 
Aug. 15, 1685; d. 1717. Johann 
Christoph became organist at Ohr- 
drnf; pupil of I’achelbcl of Erfurt, 
and brother of Johann Sebastian, to 
whom lie tauglit clavier. B. June 15, 
1671; son of Johann Ambrosius; d. 
1721. Johann Nicolaus c?onij)OHed 
many suites, the comic opera “JJcr 
Jenaische Wein und Bier Rufer”; 
manufactured pianos but met with 
great opposition because of liis intro- 
duction of equal temperament ; organ- 
ist to town and University of Jena; 
composed the cantata for double chorus 
and orchestra, Ks erhub sich oin 
Streit,” the motet Ich lasso dich 
nicht,” well known under the English 
title “ I wrestle and pray,” and once 
attributed to Johann Sebastian. B. 
1669; son of Johann Christoph of 
Eisenach; d. 1753. Johann Ludwig 
composed 17 chureh cantatas (Johann 
Sebastian transcribed 12 of them), a 
suite in G, chapelmaster at Meiningen. 
B. Steinbach, 1()77 ; son of Jakob Bach 
and probably descended from Veit; d. 
1741. Of the generation succeeding 
Johann Sebastian were: Johann Er- 
nest composed sacred music and a 
clavier fantasia and fugue; graduated 
in law Leipsio University; studied 
music under Johann Sebastian; 
chapelmaster at Weimar, 1756. B. 
Eisenach, Sept. 1, 1722; son of JO- 
HANN BERNHARD.^ Wilhelm 
Eriedeman, “the Halle Bach,” com- 
posed 23 churcli cantatas and 17 sets 
of instrumental pieces, regarded as 
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holes, a thumb hole, and eight keys 
with a chromatic scale from cl ' tb d ' " 
on the chaunter, and four drones. The 
scale of the Highland bagpipe is neither 
diatonic nor equal temperccl, but rather 
akin to certain oriental modes. 

Baguette. Fr. Drumstick. 

Bai (Tommaso) composed a “ Mis- 
erere ” ranked with tliose of Pales- 
trina and Allegri ; chapelniaHter of the 
Vatican. B. Crevaleuore, near Bo- 
logna; d. Dec. 22, 1714. 

Baildon (Joseph) won a Catch 
Club prize, 17b.3, with his glee “When 
Cay Bacchus Pills JVIy Breast^’; pub- 
lished collections of songs; sang in 
Kng. Chapel Royal. B. about 1727; 
d. May 7, 1774. 

Baillot (Pierre Marie Franqois de 
Sales) composed extensively for vio- 
lin; compiled and edited “ Meihode de 
Violon^’ with Rode and Kreutzer; 
ranked with the greatest of French 
t^iolinists and was the last exponent of 
tlie ^lassie style taught in Paris before 
the Paganini furore; wrote “Art du 
Violon,” 1834. B. Oct. 1, 1771, Passy, 
near Paris; d. Sept. 15, 1842. 

Baini (Giuseppe) wrote “ Memorie 
Storico Critiche ( Borne, 1828) , which 
is at once a biograpliy of Palestrina 
and a review of liis compositions, and 
other w’^orks on music; composed a 
ten-part “ Miserere,^’ still sung in 
the Pontifical Chapel, Rome, of which 
he was master. B. Rome, Oct. 21, 
1775; entered the Church; d. May 21, 
1844. 

Baisser. Fr. To lower. 

Baker (George) played violin, 
organ; composed. B. Exeter, Eng., 
1773; d. Fob. 19, 1847. 

Baker (Theodore, Ph.D.) wrote 
“ Dictionary of Musicians,” “ Diction- 
ary of Music,” etc.; acted as literary 
adviser and edited for G, Bcliirmer 
Co.; add. New York City. 

Balafo. An African XYLOPHONE. 

Balalaika. Crude two-stringed 
guitar used by Russian peasants. 

Balakirev (Mily Alexeivich) or- 
ganized what is called the New Rus- 
sian School; founded the Free School 
of Music in St. Petersburg, 1802, aided 
by Lomakin and Von Stassov; com- 
posed tlie symphonic poem “ Tamara,” 


overtures, a symphony; published col- 
lection of folk songs. B. Nijiiy- 
Novgorod, Dec. 31, 1830; ehapel- 

inaster to the Czar, 1809; add. St. 
Pel ersburg. 

Balancement. Fr. Tremolo. 

Balatka (Hans) composed can- 
tatas; founded Milwaukee Musikve- 
rein, 1800; conducted Chicago Phil- 
harmonic Society. B. Holfnuiigsthai, 
Moravia, 1827 ; d. Chicago, 1899. 

Balbi (Lodovico) composed church 
music; directed in Venice and Padua; 
Venetian monk, 10th century. 

Baldassarri (Benedetto) created 
ten. role of Timarite in Handers opera 
“ Floridante.” 

Baldenecker (Nicolaus) founded 
amateur concerts with Schelble, from 
which the Frankfort Caecilien-Verein 
was developed. B. Mayence, 1782; 
first violin Frankfort Theatre, 1803-51. 

Baldi sang counter ten. in operas 
of Handel and Bononcini, 1725-28. 

Balelli sang bass in Italian opera, 
1785-88. 

Balfe (Michael William) composed 
“BOHEMIAN GIRL” and in all 31 
operas, several of which were .success- 
ful in France ami Germany. Born in 
Dublin, May 15, 1808, son of a dancing 
master, he composed a pohicca for band 
at seven, gave a violin concert at nine, 
and wTote a popular ballad; became 
pupil of Charles Edward Horn in Lon- 
don, JS23; played violin and some- 
limes le<l the Dniry Lane orchestra; 
went to Italy under the p.'itroiiage of 
('ounfc Mazzara, 1825. “ lia P^roiise,” 

a ballet written during tin's period, w;^ 
favourably received. Then he visited 
Rossini in Paris, who promised liim an 
appointment as baritone at the Italian 
Opera, and after lessons from Bor- 
dogni, he ma<le a successful debut 
there in 1827 as Figaro in the “ Barber 
of Seville.” “ I Rivali di se stessi,” his 
first opera was written in 20 days 
during an engagement at Palermo, 
1829-30. There too he married Lina 
Rosa, a Hungarian singer. “ The Siege 
of Rochelle,” first of his English operas, 
met wdth success at Drury Lane, 1835, 
then came “ The Maid of Artois,” con- 
taining “ The Light of Other Days,” 
immortalized by Malibran. He sang, 
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composed, made a fiasco as manager of 
the Lyceum Theatre, and then went to 
Paris, where he produced two works at 
the' Op^ra Coinique. In 1843 he re- 
turned to Kngland and produced “ Bo- 
hemian Girl,” which still holds its 
place in popular affection with Ger- 
man, French, and Italian, as well as 
with English audiences, and which, ex- 
panded to five acts, was performed at 
the Opto Comique, Paris, 1809. Balfe 
died Oct. 20, 1870, at his country 
place, Rowney Abbey. Others of his 
operas are: “Geraldine,” “Castle of 
Aymon,” “ The Maid of Honor,” “ Pit- 
tore e Duca” (“Moro”), “Satanella,” 
“ Bianca,” “The Puritan’s Daughter,” 
“ The Armourer of Nantes,” “ Blanche 
de Nevers,” “ The Knight of the Ijcop- 
ard ” (11 Talismano), “The Sleeping 
Queen,” and the cantata “ Mazeppa,” 
etc. 

Balfe (Victoire) sang in Italian 
opera; debut, 1857; m. Sir John 
Cramp ton and later l>uc de Frias; 
daughter of MICHAEL WILLIAM. 

Balgetreter. Oer. Organ blower. 

Balgzug. Oer. Bellows stop. 

Balken. Oer. Bass bar. 

Ballabile. It. Dance music. 

Ballad meant originally a dance 
song {It. ballata), but was early ap- 
plied to the narrative verses, some- 
times of interminable length, siang by 
the Anglo-Saxon “ Sceop ” or bard, 
who was generally the author of both 
words and music. Much of the earliest 
ballad verse is still extant for the in- 
spection of the curious, but the musi- 
cal settings have been lost. The sub- 
ject might be romantic, historical, reli- 
gious, sentimental, or satirical, and 
the numerous collections of balhuls 
throw valuable light on the history of 
the times in which they were written. 
Henry VIII found a royal diversion 
in ballad making, but ballads and 
their makers had fallen into dis- 
repute in Elizabeth’s reign, and at 
present the term is applied to street 
songs. 

Ballade. An indefinite term as ap- 
plied to instrumental music, although 
Chopin’s preserve the rhythm of 6-^ 
or 0-8 time. 

Ballad Opera. English opera of 
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which “TILE BEfUlAR’S OPERA” 
was a type. The dialogue is spoken 
throughout, and the songs are set to 
ballad tunes. 

Ballard (Robert) obtained a grant 
from Henri II of France which en- 
abled liis family to monopolize music 
printing in that kingdom for two 
centuries ending 1706. 

Ballerina. It. Ballet dancer. 

Ballata. It. A song tune which 
may be danrt'd. 

Ballatetta. It. A little ballata. 

Ballet. Fr. Originally a dance song ‘ 
with vocal harmonies, the ballet de- 
veloped along the lines of the masque, 
including songs, dances, and a connect- 
ing spoken dialogue; but in modern^ 
terms ballet moans either one of two 
things — a pantomimic play, telling a 
complete story by dancing and gesticu- 
lation to elaborate musical accompani- 
ment, such as Bayer’s “Die Puppenfee” 
or Delibes’ “ Copp^lia,” or the dancing 
divertissement associated with grand 
opera. The court ballets at wliich 
Louis XIV played guitar, sa,ng, and 
danced belonged to the earlier or 
masque type. Ballets exclusively of 
dancing began with the foundation 
of the Academie Royal de Musique, 
at which tho courtiers were permitted 
to take part “ without derogation of 
their nobility.” The dramatic ballet 
is said to have been invented by the 
Duchess of Maine, and her chapelmas- 
ter, Mouret, composed several for tho 
Acadtoie in which the dancing was 
assigned ladies of title. From the time 
of Laforitaine, first of professional bal- 
lerinas, tho ballot has continued to bo 
an indispensable feature in opera at 
the J^’rench capital, although it is 
usually slighted, if not utterly neg- 
lected, in English-speaking countries, 
and is not regarded as indispensable 
elsewhere. 

Ballo in Maschera. Daniel Fran- 
cois Esprit Auber’s opera in five acts, 
to book by Scribe, was first produced 
at the Academic, Paris, Feb. 27, 1833, 
and is preferred in Germany to Verdi’s 
opera of the same name, which it in- 
spired. The French version is gener- 
ally called “Gustavo III,” the English, 

“ Gustavus 111.” Ill the year 1792 
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Gustavus III, King of Sweden, forms 
a mutual attachment for the wife of his 
confidant, Ankarstriim, who has dis- 
covered a plot against the king’s life, 
of which he vainly warns liim. Kaul- 
bart, the minister, desires to banish a 
witch, Arvedson, wlio is said to com- 
pound love philtres, but, unwilling to 
commit an act of injustice, Gustavus 
visits the witch in disguise. Malwina, 
Ankarstrdm’s wife, is seeking a potion 
to release her from her infatuation for 
Gustavus, and he hears the witch tell 
her to gather an herb which grows 
over the graves of criminals, at mid- 
night. When she leaves the witch is 
required to tell the king’s fortune, ainl 
. warns him he will be slain by the man 
who next offers him his hand. Just 
then Ankarstrdm enters, seeking the 
king, and they shake hands. The 
lovers meet in the third act, but An- 
karstrdm, who has been watching over 
the king’s safety, appears in time to 
prevent tlie conspirators from attack- 
ing*him, gives the king his cloak, and 
promises to return the veiled lady to 
her home. The conspirators attack 
Ankarstrdm, his wife loses her veil, 
he recognizes her, then turns from her 
and promises to join the conspiracy. 
Ankarstrdm’s house is the meeting 
place of the conspirators. Malwina is 
chosen to draw the lots which shall 
decide >vho is to kill Gustavus, and 
that duty devolves upon her husband. 
Oswald, the king’s })age, brings an in- 
vitation to a masked ball, and there 
it is determined Gustavus shall die. 
The last act represents the ball-room. 
The king has resolved to abandon his 
pursuit of Malwina, and has appointed 
Ankarstrdm Governor of Finland. An 
anonymous note warns Gustavus not 
to appear at the ball, but he disregards 
the warning. Oscar tells Ankarstrdm 
how to reeognize the king, and, as 
Malwina tries to warn Gustavus and 
he is handing her Ankarstrdm’s com- 
mission, Ankarstrdm shoots him. The 
king pardons his murderer before dy- 
ing. Giuseppe Verdi’s four-act opera, 
to book adapted by Somma, was com- 
pleted in 1854 for the San Carlo, 
Naples, but was declined for political 
reasons, it being considered unwise to 


portray the assassination of a king. 
Verdi thereupon changed the scene 
from Europe to America, substituting 
for the king “ Count Richard, (h)verwor 
of Uoston.” The counsellor Ankar- 
strdm becomes tlic secretary “Rene”; 
Malwina, “/Vmelia”; the Swedish 
witch a negro, “Ulrica”; and the 
chief conspirators become “ Samuel ” 
and “ Tom.” The scene in the wdteh’s 
den has been somewhat expanded, but 
in other respects the plots are identi- 
cal. There being no objection to the 
assassination of a Governor of Boston, 
the opera w\as presented at Rome, Feb. 
17, 1859, and it has recently been 
revived and included in the repertoire 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. The principal musical numbers 
in Verdi’s opera are; Act I: “La 
rivedra nell’ ostasi,” Richard ; “ l)i 
speranze e glorie plena,” Rene ; “ Volta 
la terrea,” Oscar; the witch-music 
“ Ro del abisso,” “ Di’ tu se fedelo,” 
Richard; Act 11: “ Ma dall arido,” 
Amelia; “M’ami, M’ami,” Richard and 
Amelia ; “ Odi tu come,” trio ; Act III: 
“ Mono, ma prima in grazia,” Amelia; 
“ O dolcezzo perdute,” Rene ; “ Saper 
vorreste,” Osc'ar. 

Ballonzare. It. Wild, reckless 
dancing. 

Baltazarini (Baltagerini) intro- 
duced Italian danc(‘s into Paris from 
which opera and ballet w'ere devcl- 
0 })ed; played violin; became intend- 
aiit of music to Catherine de Medici, 
1577, wdio changed his name to 
Beaujoyeiilx. 

Baitzar (Thomas) first great vio- 
linist to visit England; became lender 
of the King’s band, 1961. B. fa’ibcck, 
1630; d. London, fluly 27, 1663. 

Banchieri (Adriano) founded the 
Accademia Florida of Bologna, 1623; 
wrote rules for playing accompani- 
ment from figured bass, and other 
books on theory ; composed church 
music and played organ. B. Bologna, 
about 1567; abbot of Mt. Olive to; d. 
1631, Bologna. 

Band. Instrumental musicians 
grouped for performance, as a mili- 
tary band, brass band, string band, 
or other sections of the ORCHESTRA. 

Banda. It. Military band. 
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Banderali (Davidde) created biifto 
ten. rrdes; taught singing in Milan 
and Paris conservatories. B. l^odi, 
Jan. 12, 1789; d. .hine 13, 1840, Paris. 

Bandini (Xlberto) won Turin musi- 
cal prize with overture “Eleonora”; 
composed synipliony and “ II Bacca- 
nale” for orchestra. B. lUeti, Umbria, 
Mar. 2H, 1H60. 

Bandola or Bandolon. It, Variety 
of lute played with plectrum. 

Bandore. English variation of 
Greek Pandoura invented by Jolin 
Pose, of f.«ondon, 1561, having twelve 
steel strings. 

Bandrowski, Ritter von (Alex) 
sang ten. at Cologne, St. Petersburg, 
New York. B. Galicia, April 22, 1860. 

Banestre (Gilbert) composed; 
Master of Children of the Chapel 
Royal, Eng., succeeding Henry Abing- 
don, lOth century. 

Banister (Henry Charles) wrote 
“Musical Art and Study,” 1888, “The 
Harmonizing of Melodies,” 1897; com- 
posed and lectured. B. London, June 
13,1831; d. Nov. 20, 1897. 

Banister (John) was first to estab- 
lish concerts at a ])rofit in London; 
advert ised in the LoTidon Gazette, Dec. 
30, 1672; composed; became King’s 
violinist. B. London, 1030; d. Oct. 3, 
1679. John played first violin at first 
performance of Italian operas in Eng- 
lish form; musician to Charles 11, 
Janies IT, William and Mary, and 
Anne. B. London; son of JOHN; d. 
1735. 

Banjo. Popular American instru- 
ment of the guitar type which may 
have developed from the banja or 
bania brought over from Africa by 
slaves; consists of a hoop over whicli 
parchment is stretched, as a sounding 
board, to which is attached a handle 
or keyboard. Tliere are generally five 
strings. 

Banks (Benjamin) made violins in 
London, 1750-95. Benjamin, Jr., 
James, and IT. Banks, his three sons, 
also made violins. 

Banti (Brigitta Giorgi) possessed 
soprano of great purity and range; 
sang with great success in opera, 1778- 
1802, though never a good musician, 
having been originally a street singer. 


B. Crenia, Lombardy, 1759; m. Zac- 
caria Banti, the dancer; d. Bologna, 
Feb. 18, 1806. 

Bantock (Granville) conducted or- 
chestral concerts. New Brighton, Eng., 
1897-1901, bringing out works by JMac- 
kenzie, Parry, Stanford, Corder, Ger- 
man, Elgar, Cowen, thus aiding in the 
development of British music; com- 
posed the operas “ Caedmar,” “ The 
Pearl of Iran,” 1896; “ The Fire Wor- 
shippers,” dramatic cantata, 1892; 
“ Christns,” festival symphony, 
1901. B. London, Aug. 7, 1868; won' 
Macfarnm scholarship, K’oyal Acad- 
emy of Music; toured the world, 
1894-95, as conductor of a George Ed- 
wardcs production; principal Bir-' 
mingham and Midland institute 
Sidiool of Music, 1900; coiiducfor 
Wolverhampto]i F(\siivn,l Glionil So- 
ciety, 1902 ; add. Birmingliam. 

Baptie (David) wrote “ HaTidbook 
of Musical Biography,” 1883, com- 
posed glees; edited liviun books. B. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 30, 1822. 

Baptiste. Professional name of 
BAPTISTE ANET. 

Baptistin (Jean) composed three 
operas, 15 ballets, cantatas; played 
Velio at Paris Opera. B. Florence, 
1690; real name Johann Baptist 
Struck; d. 1755. 

Bar divides the time of a composi- 
tion into measures or bars; is a verti- 
cal line across the stave; when 
doubled, indicates close of a strain 
which, if dotted, is to be repeated. 
Bars determine the position of accent 
and were used for that purpose be- 
fore the adoption of modern musical 
notation. 

Barba ja (Domenico) managed La 
Scala and San (hulo operas in Italy 
and “ Kiirntlinei thor ” and “Anf der 
Wien ” theatres in Vienna. Began 
life as a waiter; gave employment to 
greatest singers of liis time; first pro- 
duced many operas of Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, and Rossini. B. Milan, 1778; 
d. Oct. 16, 1841. 

Barbaro. /^. Barbarous. 

Barber of Bagdad. Peter Cor- 
nelius’ two-act comic opera to his own 
libretto was produced at Weimar by 
Liszt, Dec. IG, 1858, where its failure 
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causotl Tls 7 .t.’s retirement. Years after her believe that Lindoro and Figaro 
Cornolins’ death it was revived in have eoiispired to betray her to Count 
(Jerman hnd English with complete Almaviva. Uosiiia hears with delight 
success. Tlie story deals with the that Lindoro and Almaviva are <:iie 
famous* barber of the Arnbiaii Niglits, and the same, tlie notary is brilxid, and 
and his interference with the love Hartolo is tricked into signing what 
atlairs of Nurredin and Margiana. he believes is a contract of marriage 
Barber of Seville. The delightful between himself and his ward, hut 
“Eigaro” comedies of Ileaumavehais which is really the marriage contract 
haAc been the ins])iration of many of Rosina and Almaviva. Xlis rage is 
composers. Paisiello’s opera w'as pro- allayed when Almaviva presents him 
due(‘d at St. Petersburg with complete with Rosina ’s dowry. The original 
Hiu'cess in 1780, and, although Ros- east consisted of Figaro, Zamhoni, 
hsini obtained his permission to treat bar.; Almaviva, Garcia, ten.; Rar- 
the same subject, it w'as revived when lolo, Rottieelli, bass; llasilio, Vitta- 
Rossini’s opera Avas ])resented at Paris, relli, bass; Rosina, Giogi Righctti, 
and the rival Avorks became the subject sop.; Rerta, Sigiioriiia Rossi, sop. 

boated controA-ersy ; Avith tlie result, The princijial musical numbers are: 
however, that Rossini’s alone lias sur- Act .1: “ Ecco ridenU^ il cielo ” (ser- 
vivod. Rossini’s opera, in two acts, onade), Almaviva; “ Largo al facto- 
AAas Avritten to a libretto by Sterbini, tuin,” Fig’aro; Una Aoce jioco fa,” 
and Avas first performed at Rome, Feb. Rosina; “ Ualumny aria,” Rasilio; “ E 
5, 1810. Doctor Rartolo Avdslies to il maestro io faceio,” Rosina and Fi- 
rwarry bis charming Avard, Rosina, who garo; Act 11: “ Ma vedi il mio des- 
loATs and. is loved by Count Almaviva, lino,” Rartolo; “ Senipre gridi ” (Aria 
wliofli she knows as Lindoro. Figaro di Sorbetto), Rerta; “ Zitti, ziiti,” 
the Barber interests himself in the t(‘rzetto. Subse(|uent advemtures of 
affairs of the lovers; suggests that Figaro are the theme of Mozart’s 
the ('ount obtain entrance to Rartolo’s “ MARRIAGE OE FIGARO.” 
house in the guise of a soldier with a Barbers of Bassora. John llnl- 
billet for lodgings; tells Rosina of lab’s two-act comic opera, to words by 
Ahmiviva’s love for her, and carries a Madison Morton, was produced Nov. 
note to him from her. Rartolo’s sus- 11, 1837, in London, 
picions are aroused by Rosina’s inky Barbi (Alice) sang moz. sop. in 
finger, and Avhen the pretended soldier concert; debut Milan, 1882; wrote 
af)pf*ars, ho sends Rosina from the poems. R. Bologna, 1800, retired 
room, and declares he has a licmiso 1880. 

against billots. While he looks for the Barbieri (Francisco Asenjo) com- 
liemise Almaviva makes love to Rosina, posed 75 operettas, (dc. R. Madrid, 
and Rartolo, on discovering this, makes Aug. 3, 1823; d. Fob. 10, 1804. 
sucli a row that the guards enter and Barbireau (Maitre Jacques) com- 
Almaviva is obliged to retire. The po.sed church ninsic; taught hoys in 
second act roA^eals Almaviva once more the Antwerp Uathedral, 1448, t<> his 
in Bartolo’s house, this time <lisguised death, Aug. 8, 1401. 
as a singing master, come to re[>lace Barbiton. The seven-stringed lyre 
Rasilio, Avho is ill. In the love scene of Anacreon; obsolete variety of 
which folloAvs Rosina is permitted to violin. 

interpolate songs at discretion, as Barcarole. Fr. “ Boat song.” 
Rossini’s music has been lost. Un- Melodies of Venetian gondoliers, or 
fortunately the real Rasilio presents tlvoir imitations. 

VviAwseAi, Wt Figaro bribes bim to ’BaxcTofte (Tbomas) composed 

silence, and an elopement is planned ehureli music; played organ Ely Ca- 
for that niglit. Rartolo lias obLiincd thedral, 157fi; d. 1010. 
a note of Rosina’s to Almaviva ; sends Bards. Ueltie minstrel poets held 
for a notary to hasten his OAvn wed- in high esteem, Avhose memory is per- 
ding with her, and then tries to make peiuated in the IMSTEDDF()DS. 
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Bardella (Antonio Naldi) prob- 
ably inventod the th<*orbo, which lie 
played at the court of Tuscany, 16th 
century, 

Bardi, Count Vernio (Giovanni) 
composed early form of ojiera per- 
formed in his home by (.^orsi, Teri, 
Rinucciiii, Y. Galilei, and others of 
his friends; was attached to court of 
Pope Clement VIJI, Kith century. 

Bardone. Obsolete instrument of 
viol family or baryUm. 

Barem. Ger. Organ stop of 
eight feet, or 16 feet closed llute 
pipes. 

Bargaglia (Scipione) first em- 
ployed word “ Concerto ” ( Dr. Bur- 
ney), composed and wrote on theory, 
Naples, Kith centiiry, 

Bargiel (Woldemar) composed 
symphony in overtures “Prome- 
theus,” “Zu Kinem Trauorspiel,” “Me- 
dea numerous works for piano, 
orehestrs, chorus. H. Berlin, Oct. d, 
1828, half brother of Clara Wieck 
Schumann; pujiil Schnmann and 
Mendelssohn; taught in Berlin lloch- 
schiile fur Musik and headed “Meister- 
sehule fur nnisikalischc Coiu]>ositioii ” ; 
eonneetod with Acadmuy of h’iiie Arts; 
d. Ihnliii, Pel). 2,‘h ISPT. 

Barginet or Bergeret. Shepherd 
song. 

Baribasso It. Deep bass. 

Bariolage. Fr. Medley; c a - 
denzas. 

Baritenor. Low tenor. 

Baritone. Mnle voice between bass 
and tenor, and partaking qualities of 
both, extreme range being G to g'. 
Mozart was first to compose important 
music for this voice, although its 
earlier recognition is proved by tlie 
special baritone elef (F placed on tli< 
stave’s third line), now obsolete, but 
used by Purcell and TTandel. The 
term is also applii’d to the {Saxhorn in 
B ihit or C, and to other instruments 
of intermediate range. 

Baritono. Tt. Baritone. 

Barker (Charles Spackman) in- 
vented tlie pneumatic organ lever, elec- 
tric organ, and built organs under firm 
name of Barker & Verschneider. B. 
Bath, Fng., Oct. 10, 1806; went to 
Paris, 18.37 ; returned to England, 


1870; d. Maidstone, Eng., Nov. 26, 
1879. 

Barmann (Heinrich Joseph) 
played and comiiosed for clarinet, friend 
of Meyerbeer, Weber, and Mendelssohn. 
B. Potsdam, Feb. 14, 1784; d. June 11, 
1847, Munich. Karl played bassoon 
in Berlin royal band. B. Potsdam; 
brotlier of HEINRICH JOSEPH; d. 
1842. Karl played clarinet; wrote 
a “ Clarinet Seliool.” B. 1820, Mu- 
nich; son of HEINRICH JOSEPH; 
d. May 24, 1885. Karl taught music 
ill Munich and Boston, Mass., 1881.' 
B. .luly 9, 1839; son of KARL; pupil 
of T.is/t, Lacliner; add. Boston. 

Barley (William) succeeded to 
music printing business conferred by 
Queen Elizabeth’s patent upon Thomas 
Morley. Publications are dated Lon- 
don, jr)‘)(; to 1609. 

Barnard (Charlotte Alington) 
wrole tJio Clarihel ” ballads. B. Dec. 
23, 1830; ni. C. C. Barnard, 1854; d. 
Jan. 30, 1869, Dover, Eng, 

Barnard (Rev. John) publishell the 
first English collection of cathedral 
music, 1641 ; canon St. I’anFs Cathedral. 

Barnby (Sir Joseph) composed 246 
liymns; the oratorio “Rebekah”; 
conducted Royal Academy of Music 
conwrts; was organist and choir- 
master at 12; knighted Aug. 5, 1892. 
B. York, Aug. 12, 1838; d. London, 
Jan. 28, 1896. 

Barnett (John) composed about 
4,000 songs; “The Mountain Sylph,” 
“Fair Rosamund,” and “ Farinelli,” 
operas, the first of which achieved 
great popnhirity; taught and wrote 
on musical subjects. B. Bedford, 
Eng., July 15, 1802; second cousin 
of Meyerbeer; d. April 16, 1890. 

Barnett (John Francis) composed 
the cantata “Tim Ancient Mariner”; 
overture to “ The Winter’s Tale,” 
“ The Raising of Lazarus,” symphony 
in A minor, “ Pastoral Suite ” ; son 
of Joseph Alfred Barnett and nephew 
of .JOHN; won Queen’s Scholarship 
in Royal Academy of Music; played 
pi.moforte. B. London, Oct. 16, 18,37; 
<1. Ajiril 29, 1898. 

Baron (Ernst Theophilus) wrote 
on the history and theory of music; 
composed; thcorbist to Frederick the 
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Croat. B. J3ros]au, Feb. 17, 1600; d. 
Berlin, April 12, 1760. 

Baroness, The. Professional namo 
of* a German opera singer of Bonon- 
cini’s time. 

Barre (Antonio) published music 
in Milan, 1555-H8; composed; sang 
at St. Peter’s, Rome. 

Barre. /V. “ Bar.” J Macing the 

finger over all ihe strings of a. hite or 
guitar, which raises the pitch like a 
CAPOTASM’O. 

Barre (Leonard) composed motets 
*and madrigals; advised (’ouncil of 
Trent on church music; sang in Papal 
Chapel, Rome, 1.5^17-52. 

Barrel Organ. The common street 
Tirgan which has spread to all paris of 
the world dates from the beginning 
of the 18th c<'ntury, and is the sim- 
plest form of thf‘ many inechanieal 
devices for automatically producing 
music, reipiiring only the turning of 
a' handle. The barrel is furnished 
witl^ a series of ])egs which oiien the 
valves as it revolves, admitting cur- 
rents of air to a set of pip(‘S. The 
same movement that t\irns the barrel 
pumps the bellows. The compass is 
generally about two octaves and a 
half. The barrel may be made to shift 
in position, in which case more than 
one tune can be ])layed. Larger forms 
of barnd organ were once employ(‘d in 
churches, but have given way to inelo- 
deons. The principle may be studied 
in miniature in the music bos, where 
the teeth of a steel comb are set in 
vibration by a barrel. It has been 
applied to such elaborate instruments 
as the “ APGLLONICON,” and to 
organs for private houses ranging in 
cost from $500 to $8,000, wliich imitate 
orchestral effect. When provided with 
manuals those elaborate instruments 
are called “Barrel and Finger Organs.” 
Street pianos are also operated by the 
barrel mechanism. 

Barret (Apollon Marie Rose) 
wrote “ Complete Method for the 
Oboe,” on which lie was a distin- 
guished soloist. B. France, 1804; d. 
Mar. 8, 1870. 

Barrett (John) composed songs, 
act music, etc.; played organ. B. 
England, about 1674; d. about 1735. 


BARTLEMAN 

Barrett (Thomas) made violins in 
London, 1710-30. 

Barrett (William Alexander) 
wrote music criticism for London 
“Morning Post,” ISGO-Ol; a life of 
Balfe, “ Bnglisli (Miiirch Composers,” 
etc.; edited with Sir dobn Stainer 
“ Dictionary of JMiisii al Terms.” B. 
Hackney, Oct. 15, 1834; vicar-choral St. 
PauBs, London, 1876; d. Oct. 17, 1891. 

Barrington, The Hon. Daines, 
wrote de.scription of Mozart in 1761 
(vol. XI “ Philosophical Transactions ” 
1780). B. London, 1727; d. 1800. 

Barroco. Jt. Whimsical, eccentric. 

Barry (Charles Ainslie) composed ; 
wrote programme analyses; edited 
“ IMoiitbly Musical Record,” London, 
1875 -79. B. London, June 10, 1830. 

Barsanti (Francesco) published 
“A (*o] lection of Old Scots Tunes,” 
(Odiiiburgh, 1742; composed; played 
(lute and oboe. B. Lucca, 1690; went 
to England with Geminiani. 

Bartei (Girolamo) c o m p o s e d ; 
chapel master V ol terra C a t h e d r a 1 ; 
general of Augnstinian monks, Rome; 
])ublished eight-voice masses, 1608. 

Barth (Karl Heinrich) taught 
piano in tla; Tlochscliule, Berlin, 1871 ; 
liigbly esteemed as concert ])ianist. B. 
Pillau, Prussia, July 12, 1847. 

Barth (Richard) directed Ham- 
burg Siiigakademie and Philharmonic 
concerts. B. June 5, 1850, Grosswnn/.- 
leben, Saxony; violin pupil of doa- 
cliim; add. Hamburg. 

Barthel (Johann Christian) 
played organ to court of Altenburg, 
1804, until his dealh, June 10, 1831. 

Barthelemon (Francois Hippo- 
lyte) composed music for “ Grpheus,” 
at Garrick’s rccpicsl, “ vV Peep Bchiml 
the Scene,” and other burlcttas; m. 
Mary Young, a singer; made success- 
ful tours as concert violinist. B. Bor- 
deaux, July 27, 1741 ; d. July 20, 
1808. 

Bartholomew (William) adapted 
7 nost of Mendi'lssolm’s vocal pieces to 
English, and translated libretti. B. 
London, 1793; d. Ang. 18, 1867. 

Bartleman (James) sang bass- 
bar. with distinction at London con- 
certs. B. Westminster, Sept. 19, 1769; 
d. April 15, 1821. 
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Bartlett (John) eonipoHcd “A Book 
of Ayres,” Kng. 

Bartolini (Vincenzio) sop. in 
London, 17S2, (\assel, 1792. 

Baryton. Obsolete inslninient of 
the viol family for wliieli Haydn com- 
posed 175 j)ieces; liad six or seven 
strings like viola da ganiba, and from 
seven to 44 syinpalhetie imdal strings. 

Bas-dessus. Fr. Mez. sop. or sec- 
ond trel). 

Basevi (Abramo) wrote on ilicory; 
edited musical periodicals; composed 
operas; ludped found ‘‘ SocietTi del 
Qnarletto.” H. kegliorn, Dec. 21), 181S; 
d. Dlorenc(“, N"ov\, IS85. 

Basil! (Domenico Andrea) com- 
posed 24 clavier eludes; <diapelmasler 
at Loretto. D. 1775. Francesco com- 
posed operas, svmjdionies; chapel- 
master at St. Peter’s, Rome. 1>. I'l*!)., 
1700, son of DOMENICO ANDREA; 
d. Mar. 25, 1850. 

Bass. Tlie lowest male voice, 
ranging from F ilie lowest tone of 
the ran; contra basso voice to the bari- 
tone register. Tl\e IV.isso Cantante is 
distinguished from the Basso Pro- 
fundo by its Ilexibility rather than any 
din’erenec in rang<*. 4’iio Basso Bull'o 
is a bass comedian. 

Bass. The tones below mi<ldle C in 
the Tnnsical systejn as distingnisbed 
from those above', which are called 
treble; the grave as ()])posed to the 
acnle. 

Bassa Ottava. It, The lower octave. 

Bass Bar. Strip of wood glned to 
tlie b(*lly of a viol under the bass foot 
of the brielge to distribnlc the 
vibrations. 

Bass Clarinet. Is generally set in 
B tlat, but also in A and in C. Tlie 
instrument is an octavo lf)wer than 
the OT.ARINET. 

Bass Clef. The F clef, so called froTii 
having been modified froFii that letter. 

Bass Drum. The largest DRCM in 
the modern oreheslra ; serves to define 
rhythm, hut. is not tuned. 

Bass Flute. An o))solete bass in- 
strument sonietimos made like the 
ordinary FLUTE, but 32 inches long, 
sometimes doubled so that it reseiiihled 
a hassoou. The name has been given 
an eight-foot organ stop. 


Bassgeige. Ocr. Bass viol. 

Bass Horn. Deep B flat HORN, 
doubled like? a basson which suc- 
ceeded tlie serpent but has given way 
to the ophicleide. 

Bass Lute. THEORBO. 

Bass Tuba. The lowest of the Sax- 
horns; the eiiphoiiinni. 

Bassani (Giovanni Battista) com- 
]M)sed six operas and 31 vocal and in- 
striiiriental works and three oratorios; 
directed music at Bologna and Ft'r- 
rara (’atliedrals ; ])Iayed violin. B. 
Padua, 1(>57; d. Ferrara, 1717. 

Basse Danse. Stately dance for 
two people in tri]de lime popular in 
France, 15th and Iflth centuries. 

Basset Horn. Tlie tenor clarinet, 
set in F, usually made curved for con- 
venience in liandling. 

Bassevi (Giacobbe) became man- 
ager of Dniry Lane, London; played 
’cello during (larriek's management 
(professional name Uervetto) ; ac- 
cumulated foriuiK' equivalent to 
$100,000. B. Italy, 1082; d. London, 
♦Ian, 14, 1783. James played violin 
solos at I lie llayniarket, London, when 
11, and in concert and orchestra until 
the death of In's father (HAUOBBF, 
Avlion lie ndired. B. London, 174!); 
d. Feb. 5, 1837. 

Bassi (Luigi) sang women’s parts 
in opera at 13; developed as baritone 
and created the name part in ” Don 
(iioviinni,” w’hieh Mozart wrote for 
him; became managc'r Dresden Italian 
opera, 1815. B. Pesaro, 1700; d. 
Dresden, 1825. 

Bassiron (Philippe) composed 
masses published by Petrucci, 1505. 
B. Netherlands. 

Basso Continuo. It. Figured bass 
for piano or organ or THOROUdH 
BASS. 

Basso da Camera. It. Small 
d<mble-l)ass for solos. 

Basso Ostinato. It. GROUND 
BASS. 

Basso Ripiendo. It. Bass of 
chorus parts. 

Basson Russe. Bass horn. 

Bassoon. The bass of the OBOE, 
ranging from B' flat to h' flat. The 
instrument is doubled on itself, and 
its resemblance to a bundle of sticks 
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IS siiid to havo caiisinl Afranio, Canon 
of Ferrara (tlie proliable invenlor) to 
have named it “ faj^otto,” 1540. Ad- 
ditional moelianism has raised the 
compass of modern instruments to f 
First introdneed in orchestra about 
1()71, the bassoon has steadily jifrown 
in favour with eomposcTs, and Mozart 
wrote a concerto for it with full or- 
chestra 1 a eeoin})a n imen t. 

Bastar della. Nickname of the 
sinj^er AClhlARI. 

Bastien et Bastienne. Mozart’s 
operetta writtx^n in his 12th year, to 
words by Schachtner, was performed 
17t>S in the Messmers’ garden-house 
in Vi(*nna. 

^Baston (Josquin) composed motets 
and chansons, Flanders, 1 0th century. 

Bates (Joah) founded and first 
condiK'ted Foinlon’s “ Aiiehmt Con- 
certs.” 1776. B. Mar. 19, 1740; m. 
Sarah Ilarrop, singer, 17H0; d. June 
8, 1799. 

Bates (William) composed the 
comic ^ o])era “ Tlie dovial (Vew,” 
“ Songs sung at Marylebon Gardens,” 
etc., Kngland, 18th century. 

Bateson (Thomas) first to gradu- 
ate in music from 'Jhinity College, 
Dublin; composed madrigals; played 
organ Chester and Dublin Cathedrals. 
D.‘ 16:11. 

Bathe (William) invmited a “harp 
of new d<‘vice,” whi<*li he pr<‘sented to 
Flizabeth; published his “Brief In- 
troduction to the True art of Mu- 
sicke,” 1584, the first of its kind in 
Fnglish, “ A Brief Introduction to the 
Skill of Song,” Condon, 1600. 11. Ire- 

land, grainlson of Chief llaroii and 
son of Judge Hat he; entered Society of 
Jesus; published Janua IJngua- 
rum,” Salamanca, 1611; d. Madrid, 
June 17, 1614. 

Batiste (Antoine Eduard) wrote 
“Petit Solff'ge J larmonique ” ; wrote 
out accoinpaniments for figured basses 
of solfeggi by Cherubini and otliers; 
played and composed for orgati, and 
1 aught at the Paris Conservatoire. 
He was the son of Batiste, the coin- 
^‘dian, and nnele of lico Delibes. B. 
Baris, Mar. 28, 1820; d. Nov. 9, 1876. 

Baton (Charles) compost'd; wrote 
on and played vielle or hurdy-gurdy. 


Called “ le jeune.” An t'lder brother, 
Jft'nri, ])layed musette. Paris, I8th 
century. 

Baton. Fr. “ Stick.” (Iriginally 
a long baton was used in conducting^ 
which was rapj)ed against, the lloor. 
This gave way to the small conductor’s 
wand. A condnetor’s manner is called 
bis “baton,” and the It'rm is also a])- 
plied to a rtfst of two or more 
measures. 

Battaille (Charles Amable) wrote 
on the voice and tauglit singing in 
Paris Conservatoire. B. Nantes, Sept. 
JO, 1822; d. Paris, May, 1872. 

Battement. Fr. Ornament cm- 
plovotl in singing. 

Batten (Adrian) composed the full 
antlieni “ Deliver us, () bold,” services, 
e1('., played organ Wimdn'ster and St. 
Paul’s Cathedrals, 17tli century. 

Battere. II. Douii beat. 

Batterie. Fr. Roll of drum ; group 
of percussion inslnimonts. 

Battery. Harpsichord agrcinon, 
wbieb indicated a chord was to be 
played twice. 

Battimento. It. Battement. 

Battishill (Jonathan) composed 
songs, glees, anthems, and dramatic 
music, and played organ in London 
eliurelies. B. London, May, 17:i8; m. 
Aliss Davies, a sitiger, 176:1; d. Dec. 
10, 1801. 

Battle of Prague. Kolzwara’s 
programme piece descriptive of the 
contest between the Austrians and 
Pni.ssians, 1757, became imniensi'Iy 
j)Opular and foreshadow(*d other eom- 
positions of like character. 

Battle Symphony. Fnglish name 
of Beethoven’s “ Wh'Hingtons Sieg, 
Oder die Schlaeht hei Vitloria.” 

Batton (Desire Alexandre) com- 
posed ojK'ras, thi' failure of wliieh was 
largely due had librettos; collaborated 
with Auber, Tlej»)ld. and Carafa in “La 
Manjnise de Brin^'illiers ” ; became 
inspector of branch schools in the 
Paris (Amservatoin',, 1842. B. Paris, 
Jan. 2, 1797; d. Oct. 15, 1855. 

Battuta. It. Strict time. 

Bauernleyer. f/rr. Hurdy-gurdy. 

Bauerpfeife. f/cr. hhght-foot or- 
gan stO[). 

Baulduin (Noel) directed music at 
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Noire Dame, Aaiwerp, 151U--18; com- 
posed motets, etc. 13. Netherlands; 
d. 1529. 

Baumgarten (C. F.) composed 

operas and pantomimes, including 
“ Robin Hood,” 178(1, and “ Blue 
Beard,” 1792, while leader of the 
Knglish opera at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, 1780-1794. 

Baxoncillo. Sp. Organ stop like 
open diapason. 

Bayaderes. Dancing girls in East- 
ern temples. 

Bayer (Joseph) composed the bal- 
lets “ Die Pnppenfee,” “ Die Brant 
von Korea,” “ »Sonne nnd Krde,” “ Die 
Welt in Bild iind Tanz the operettas 
“Der Sehoene Kaspar,” “Meister Meii- 
elaus,” etc.; became ballet director 
Vienna Court Opera, 1882. B. IS.")!; 
add. Vienna. 

Bayles. (B'psy dance songs. 

Baylor (Eugene) composed ” The 
Margrave Calop” in Richmond, Va., 
March, 1864, while inajor in the Con- 
federate army, and other popular 
pieces. The “ Margrave Galop ” was 
long a favorite in the Southern stales 
after the close of the (^ivil War. B. 
Virginia; add. Winchester, Va. 

Bayly (Rev. Anselm) wrote ‘‘A 
Practical Treatise on Singing and 
Playing,” 1771; “The Alliance of 
IMusick, Poetry, and Oratory,” 1789; 
suh-dcan of Eng. Chapel Royal, 1764. 
B. Gloucestershire, 1719; d. 1794. 

Bayreuth became the centre of tlic 
Wagner cult from 1872 wdien Richard 
Wagner took up his residence there 
and began bis plans for the “ Festspiel- 
hans,” the corner stone of which was 
laid May 22, 1872, with elaborate cere- 
monies, including a performance of 
Beethoven’s Choral Sympliony. W'^g- 
ner societies in all parts of the world 
raised the money for the new theatre, 
which was designed by Gottfried Sem- 
per with suggestions from Wagner, 
and opened in Aiig., 1876, with per- 
formances of iw’o cycles of the “ Ring 
des Nibelungcn,” causing a loss of 
nearly $40,000. ** Parsifal ” was per- 

formed there first in July and Aug., 
1882, and was restrictx’d to that 
theatre until Dec. 24, 1903, when it 
was produced at the Metropolitan 


Opera House, New York, under man- 
agement of Heinrich (Joiiricd, Alfred 
Ilertz conducting. An excellent Eng- 
lish production by Henry W. Savage 
followed. Bayreuth has continued to 
be the home of Tran Cosima Wagner, 
and of Siegfried Wagnc'r, who bitterly 
opposed the American productions of 
the “ Buncnwolifestspiel ” or stage 
festival dedicatory play, as Wagner 
termed “ Parsifal.” However, the 
music had been made known in con- 
cert form before the New York episode. 
Since the hc'ginning Bayreutli has been 
the principal training school of Wag- 
nerian singers and conductors. 

B Cancellatum. h. B flat can- 
celled by a line drawn through it an- 
ciently used as natural, .and from 
which our accidentals are derived. 

B Dur. (icr. B flat major. 

B Durum. L. B natural. 

Bazin (Frangois Emanuel Jo- 
seph) composc'd “ T.C Trompette ,de 
^l. Ic Prince*,” “ Le Malheur d’etre 
jolie,” “ La Nuit de la Sai?.i-Syl- 
vestre,” “ Madelon,” “ Mflitre Pathc- 
Hn,” “ Le Voyage en Phiiie,” operas 
performed at the OpC^r.a C^omiqne, 
Paris; taught in Paris (Conservatoire. 
B. Marseilles, Sept. 4, 1816; d. Paris, 
July 2, 1878. 

Bazzini (Antonio) composed 
“Rondo des Liitins” and other works 
for violin, whicli he played; directed 
Milan ( ’onservatory, 1882. B. Mar. 
11, 1818, Brescia; d. Milan, Ecb. 10, 
1897. 

Beach (Amy Marcy Cheney) com- 
posed Gaelic Symphony; played 1896, 
Boston Syjiiphony Orchestra; con- 
certo for piano, which she played with 
Boston S,vmphony Orchestra, 1900; 
Mass, E ilal, for mixed voices, soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, 1892; “The 
Minstrel and the King,” male chorus 
and orchestra, 1902; “Festival Ju- 
bilate,” mixed voices and orchestra, 
for the Chicago Exi)osltion, 1893; 
played piano in orchestral concerts 
and recital. Studied with Ernst Pe- 
rabo, Carl Baermann, and Junius W. 
Hill; debut Boston Music Hall, Oct. 
24, 1883; m. H. H. A. Beach, 1885. 
B. Henniker, N. H., Sept. 5, 1867 ; add. 
Boston. 
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Beale (John) taught piano, Uoyal 
Academy of Music, London. 13. Lon- 
don, 1700. 

Beale (William) composed “Como 
let us join the roundelay ” and other 
madrigals and glees ; organist in Cam- 
bridge and London. B. Landrake, Eng., 
Jan. 1, 1784; d. London, May 3, 
1854. 

Bearbeitet. Gcr. Adapted. 

Beard (John) sang t(‘n. under Han- 
del at Coveni Carden, London; in. 
Lady Henrietta Herbert, dnnghter of 
■^Karl Waldegrave, 1730; retirtnl until 
her death, 1743; sang at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden; m. diarlottc 
llich, whose fatlier owned Co vent Car- 
den, 1750; succeeded to management 
of that house, 1701. 13. Kiiglaiid, 1717; 
d. Hampton, Feb. 5, 1701. 

Bearings. Notes first established 
in tuning, on which to base the rest of 
the compass. 

Beat. Shake or grace note ; motion 
by which conductors indicate accent 
or rnythrn; part of measun* so indi 
eated; throb produced when tones dif- 
fering in pitch are produced together. 

Beatrice di Tenda. Vincenzo Bel- 
lini’s opera to lilirctto by h', Bomani, 
was first performed in V(mice, 1833. 

Beatrice ct Benedict, Hector Ber- 
lioz’s two-act opera founded on “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” for which he 
also wrote the libretto, was first jier- 
formed Aug. 0, 18(*r2, at the opening 
of the Baden Tlicatre under Liszt and 
successfully revived by JMottl. 

Beaulieu (Marie Desire) wrote on 
musical history ; eom])osed the operas 
“ AnacrC'on ” and “ Pliihidelpliie ”; 
founded the rhilharmonic Society at 
Niort, which was the pioneer of iis 
kind in France and grew into the 
“ Association musicale do rOuest.” 
B. Paris, April 11, 1701 (family name 
Martin) ; d. Niort, Dec., 18(53. 

Beaumavielle sang liar, in Cam- 
bert’s first French opera “ Pomono,” 
1071. D. 1688. 

Beauty Stone. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s musical play in three acts to text 
by Comyns ('larr and A. W. Pinero, was 
first performed May 28, 1808, at the 
Savoy Theatre, I^ondon. 

Bebisation. Obsolete solmiza- 


tion commended by Daniel Hitzler, 
1030. 

Bebung. (Her. (daviebord tremolo; 
tr(‘molo organ stop. 

Bee. /V. “ Beak ” or mouthpiece. 

Becarre. Fr. Natural. 

Becco. ll. Mouthpiece. 

Becco Polacco. It. Large bagpipe. 

Becher (Alfred Julius) composed 
songs, chamber music; wrote music 
criticism. B. Manchester, April 27, 
1803; studied 1 leiilelherg, Crdtingen, 
Berlin; edited the “ lladikale,” Vi- 
enna ; trie<l by eoiirt-martial and shot, 
Nov. 23, 1848. 

Beclistein (Friedrich Wilhelm 
Carl) founded the Berlin piano busi- 
ness bearing his name, headed in 1008 
by Edwin Ileehstein, with branches in 
Paris, London, St. Petersburg. B. 
June 1, 1820, Cotha; d. Mar. 0. 1000. 

Beck (Franz) composed 24 sym- 
phoiiie.s, a “ Stabat Mater”; directed 
concerts in Bordeaux ami taught. B. 
Mannheim, 1731 ; d. Bordeaux, Dec. 
31, 1800. 

Beck (Johann Nepomuk) sang 
principal bar. opera roles at Vienna, 
1853-88. B. Pestb, May 5, 1828; d. 
Vienna, Sept., 1893. 

Beck (Joseph) sang bar. in opera 
at Frankfort, 1880. B. June 11, 1850; 
son of JOHANN NEPOMIJC; add. 
Frankfort. 

Becken. Gcr. Cymbal. 

Becker (Albert Ernst Anton) eom- 
posod Mass 13 flat minor, opera “ Lore- 
ley,” symphony in C minor, songs, 
chamber music; directed Berlin Dom- 
eh.or; B, ()iie(ll inbu rg, June 13, 1834; 
d. Berlin, Jan. 10, 1800. 

Becker (Carl Ferdinand) wrote on 
music; tauglit organ at Leipsie Con- 
servatnry and beqiioatlied valuable 
music collection to Leiyjsic. B. July 
17, 1804; d. Leipsie, Oct. 2(5, 1877. 

Becker (Constantin Julius) wrote 
“ Miinnergesang Schule,” 1845; com- 
posed opera. “ Dio Belagerung von Bel- 
grad,” Leipsie, 1848, a symydiony; as- 
sisted Sebumann in editing “ Neue 
Zeitsebrift fiir Musik,” B. Freiberg, 
Feb. 3, 1811 ; d. ()bor1ossnitz, Feb. 20, 
18.50. 

Becker (Dietrich) imbUshed 
“Musikalisehe Fruhlingsfrucbie,” lt)08; 
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composer and violinist to the Senate 
of Hamburgh, 17tli century. 

Becker (Hugo) played ’cello in solo 
and .in the “Frankfort Quartet”; 
taught in Frankfort Conservatory. 
B. Strasbnrg, Feb. 13, 1804, son of 
JEAN ; add. Frankfort. 

Becker (Jacob) founded piano busi- 
ness in St. Fotersburg, 1841. B. Ba- 
varian Palatinate. Paul Peterson suc- 
ceeded him, 1S71. 

Becker (Jean) played violin with 
distinction ; founded the “ Florentine 
Quartet”; led Eondon Philharmonic 
concerts. B. Mannheim, May 11, 
1833; d. Mannheim, Oct. 10, 1884. 

Beckwith (John Charles) played 
organ Norwich (^athedral, succeeding 
his father, JOHN CHRISTMAS. B. 
1788 ; d. Oct. 11, 18H). 

Beckwith (John Christmas) com- 
posed chants, anthems; play(‘d organ 
Norwich Cathedral. B. Norwich, Dec. 
25, 1750; d. June 3, 1809. 

Bedos de Celles (Dom Frangois) 
wrot<‘ “ L’Art du facteur d’orgues,” 
Paris, 1700. B. Caiix, France; entered 
Benedictine Order, Toulouse, 1726; d. 
8t. Maur, Nov. 25, 1770. 

Beer (Jacob Meyer) was the origi- 
nal name of Oiacomo ^IFA'ERBEER. 

Beer (Joseph) played, composed for, 
and improved the clarinet by adding a 
fifth key. B. May 18, 1744, Criinwald, 
Bohemia; d. Potsdam, 1811. 

Beethoven, van (Ludwig) com- 
posed nine great symphonies, the last 
with chorus, the opera “FIDELTO,” 
unsurpassed sonatas for piano, and 
established himself for all time a,s the 
world’s greatest master of absolute 
music. He composed, in fact, in every 
fonn known to his time, often ex- 
panding, sometimes modifying, always 
improving, never inventing. Neitlicr 
formalist nor revolutionist, but over- 
riding rules only when they seemed to 
fetter his genius, assuming no pose 
of mysticism, stooping to such pro- 
gramme music as a battle piece, elevat- 
ing that form to the highest pinnacle 
in the Pastoral Symphony; revising, 
correcting, rewriting his music with 
infinite patience; striving always for 
higher inspiration and clarity of ex- 
pression, he stood aloof from his con- 


temporaries, and he stands alone to- 
day — a sun in the musical firmament 
wlierein other ('omposius are the stars, 
the planets, the comets, if you will, — • 
or merely the satellites. lie was bap- 
tized at Bonn, Dec. 17, 1770, from 
which it may he inhureci tlia.t he was 
born on tlie previous <hiy. The Bee- 
thovens were not noble, but followed 
the Dutch custom of indicating their 
place of origin by the prefix “ van,” 
This aj)pears to have been an obscure 
village near Louvain, whence they mi- 
grated to Antwerp in 1650. Ludwig 
van Beetlioveii went from there to 
Bonn as iniisieiaii and bass singer to 
tlie Elector of (kilogm?. His son 
Johann sang tenor, and became elec- 
toral ('hapelmaster in Mar., 1773. On 
Nov. 12, 17f}7, .Johann married Maria 
Magdalena I^ym, hom Never ich, wid- 
owed daughter of the chief cook at 
Ehreubnutstcin, from which union 
were born seven children, the subject 
of this sket(di being second, and the 
oldest to survive infancy. Since f889 
No. 515 Bonngasse, whore Ludwig was 
born, lias been reserved as ji memorial, 
having been purchased by an associa- 
tion of wliich the late Dr. Joachim 
was president. Tlie elder Ludwig sur- 
vived until Dec. 24, 1773, when his 
grandson, who distinctly remembered 
him in after life, was three, years old. 
Young Ludwig began to study both 
(Javier and violin when four years of 
age. To those studies his father added 
the thr(‘e Rs, and until he was 13 he 
picked up a little Latin at a. public 
school. At eight he played in public, 
and the following year, having nothing 
more to learn from his fatln'r, took 
lessons from Pfeiffer, a musician at- 
tached to the Bonn opera, and studied 
organ with Van den Eeden. At the age 
(^f 10 lie ccmiposed variations, which 
were published in 1783. Neefe, who 
succc(»dpd to the post of court organist 
and likewise taught Beethoven, pre- 
di(*t(»d that he would become a second 
Mozart, and left bim in charge of tlm 
organ when not yet 12 years old 
Beethoven could then play nearly all 
of Bach’s Well Tempered Clavier, and 
read well at sight. At 12 the child 
became cembalist to the orchestra, 
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which required that he should con- 
duct tlie opera band. In this position 
he bectame accjuainted with operas by 
Gluck, Paisiello, Salieri, and Sarti. 
Three sonatas for solo, piano, and the 
son^? “ Sohilderung eiues Mildchens,” 
published in 1783, appear to have been 
composed at this time. For his work 
in the theatre the lad received no 
salary, but soon lie was appointed as- 
sistant organist to Neefe, and as such 
received 150 (lorins. On the death of 
Elector Max. Friedrich, his su(?cessor, 
Itfax Franz, made a revision of his 
household, reducinj^ the allowance to 
Neefe, but without increasinj? that of 
Beethoven. The son^ “ An einem 
Siiu"lin" ” and a rondo for jdano were 
])Tiblished in 1784, and in 1785 he pub- 
lished the son" “ Wenn jemand cine 
Reise thut,’’ tlireo quartets bir piano 
and strings, and receivetl violin lessons 
from FTiinz Ries. Beethoven’s iirst 
visit to Vienna, made in 1787, afforded 
opportunity for a few lessons from 
Mozari, who is said (o have remarked 
on hearing him play: “Pay attention 
to him; he will make a noise in the 
world some day or other.” He seems 
likewise to have attracted the atten- 
tion of Haydn, w’ho wrote to Artaria, 
“T should like to know who this Lud- 
wig is,” but may have had in mind 
some other Ludwig. His sojourn in 
Vienna was abruptly terminated by 
the illness of his mother, who died 
.luly 17. A piano prelude in F minor 
and a trio in E tlat are dated 
and in that year he formed^ uio 
acquaintaiK'O of the widowed Frau von 
Breuning, with whose family he main- 
tained a lifelong friendship, and of 
the young Count Waldstein, to whom 
he afterwards dedicated one of his 
greatest sonatas. Frau von Breuning 
engaged Beethoven to give lessons to 
her little girl and the youngest of her 
three sons, and soon made him one of 
the family. His acquaintance with the 
Countess Hatzfold dates from the 
same period. In 1788 Beethoven, while 
retaining his post of assistant organist 
to the electoral court at Bonn, played 
viola in the opera, Avhich had been re- 
modelled by the Elector, included an 
orchestra of 31, led by Reicha, with an 


extended repertoire and a goodly array 
of singers. Mozart’s operas were giveli 
frequently. In this year Beethoven 
was recognized as the head of his 
family. IJis father had lost his voice, 
and had become a drunkard, and, while 
the Elector dul not strike liim ofl‘ his 
pay roll, he directed part of his salary 
be paid the son. In 1700 Haydn, who 
was on his way to London, accom- 
panied by Salomon, was the guest of 
tlie Elector on Christinas Day, It is 
probable that the two masters, one in 
his zenith, the other yet unknown, 
met on this occasion, and it is certain 
that two years later, when Haydn was 
returning from liondon, and again 
.sioppeil at Bonn, Beethoven showed 
him a cantata which he praised highly. 
Two cjintatas, one on tlie death of 
Emperor Joseph, the song “ Der freie 
Mann,” two piano preludes, the “ Venni 
Aniore” variations, the “Ritter bal- 
let” (possibly arranged by (bunt 
Waldstein), an octet and a rondino 
for strings, a trio for strings, 14 varia- 
tions in E tlat for piano, violin, and 
Velio, 12 variations for violin and 
piano, some songs, an<l an allegro and 
minuet for two tlutc's were comprised 
in these years. By this time, although 
his compositions wore fewer than 
those of other great composers at the 
same age, the Elector seems to have 
become inqirossed with Beethoven’s 
genius, for he arranged to send him 
ii) Vienna to study with Haydn, jiay- 
ing his salary for two years. Bee- 
thoven arrived in Vienna in Nov., 
1702, with a matter of 25 ducats, or 
about $62, in his pockets, and was 
cordially received by Haydn, who is 
reported to have saiil that he, .meant 
to set him to work on grea;t operas 
in anticipation of his own ^'etir omen t. 
He lodged in the garret of a printing 
office outside the city walls, and pai(l 
about 25 cents an hour for his lessons 
from the most celebrated composer of 
the day. Fux’s “ Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum ” was the text book used. The 
Ttdalions between mastx‘r and pupil 
soon ceased to he cordial, and, al- 
though there was no open disagree- 
ment, Beethoven obtained instruction 
from Schenck in secret, and in 1794^ 
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when Haydn a^ain went to Knffland, 
studied count(;rpoint with Albreehts- 
berger and violin with Sehuppanzigli. 
Beethoven Tiever acknowletlj^ed any 
obligation to Haydn, and as it was the 
rule of that master to keep still when 
he could n’t speak well of people, his 
opinion of his pupil is doubtful. Al- 
breehtsberger, however, did not hesi- 
tate to warn his other pupils to let 
Beetlioven alone because he was ‘‘ in- 
capable of learning, and w(»uld never 
amount to anything.’’ In 1792 Bee- 
thoven’s father died, but the Kleetor 
continued, at Beet 1» oven’s recjiiest, to 
pay his salary to his brothers in Bonn 
until Mar,, 1794, continuing Beetho- 
ven’s own allowance as well. A few 
months lat(^r the French Kepublican 
army s(‘iz(‘d Bonn, and Beetlioven was 
thereafter to regard Vienna as bis 
home. ])es])ite bad manners, slovenly 
habits, and a total disregard for con- 
ventions, Be(‘thoven made narni friends 
among the nobility, and Prince and 
Princess Karl Lichnowsky, who had 
already ])resentcd him with a quartet 
of strings, now made him an allow- 
ance of 000 guldens per annum, be- 
sides keeping a room at bis disposal 
in their house. He quarrelled with his 
friends and patrons on the slightest 
provocation, often witlioiit any at all, 
though he sometimes made profuse 
apologies when realizing himself in 
the wrong. An amusing instance of 
his arrogance was dis^ihiyed when he 
learned that Prince hiclmowsky had 
ordered his Her>'ant to answer Bee- 
thoven’s boll before bis own. Beetho- 
ven thereupon promptly engaged a 
servant for his exclusive use. It may 
be that the Viennese regarded his in- 
dependence as a joke, it may be that 
his remarkable powers of improvising 
were weighed against his faults. At 
any rate, he was not merely tolerated, 
but cultivated — by women as well as 
men. His industry in comfiosition was 
prodigious. He ordinarily arose about 
five o’clock and worked until noon, 
when dinner was ser^d, but he some- 
times forgot to eat./ He often took 
long walks in the afternoon, especially 
if living in one of tlie many villages 
in the environs of Vienna, as was his 


rule in smuni(!r; spending his even- 
ing in society or at the theatre. Dur- 
ing liis walks he always carried a note 
book in wliich to jot down musical 
i<h‘as as they occurred to him, and he 
usually kept several compositions in 
liand at a time, working at eacli in 
turn, as he felt disposed. He hated to 
b(* interrupted, and often sang the 
melodics he was writing in .a voice far 
from pleasant, strunmiing at his piano, 
stamping, or roaring aloud. Sonic- 
tim(‘s he spent days in rewriting. Ilis 
note books show 18 attempts at one 
aria in “ Pidclio” (O IIolTnung). The 
irregularity of his Jiahits and his need 
of solitude when composing may have 
had something to do with the frequency 
with which lie changed his lodging, 
often at great expense and incon- 
venience. In 1795 the list of composi- 
tions written in Vienna included some 
trios, tlie first three piano sonatas, 
which he dedicated to Haydn ; 12 Va- 
riations on “ Se vuol ballare,” 19 on 
“ Hs war einmal,” eight for fourliands 
on Count Wahlstein’s theme, nine for 
solo piano on “ Quant’ e piiloollo,” a 
trio for oboes, corno inglese, and piano, 
and a violin rondo in G, the B flat 
concerto for piano and orchestra, tlic 
songs “Adelaide.” ‘j^Opferlied,” and 
“Seufzer eines Uugeliebten”; 12 min- 
uets, 12 Deutscdic Tilnze for orchestra, 
and the canon “ Ini Anne der LiCne.” 
Heretofore Beethoven had only played 
ill private houses in Vienna. Mar. 29, 
1795, he appeared at the annual actors’ 
fund benefit at the Biirg Theatre, play- 
ing liis own concerto in C majthr; 
two days later playing a concerto of 
Mozart’s at the benefit given his widow, 
and on T>vc. a concerto of his own 
at a concert given by Haydn. Jan. 10, 
1790, he played with Haydn again, and 
then visited Nuremberg, and perhaps 
Prague, and finally Berlin, where the 
king gave him a box of gold coin. He 
was in Prague during February, and 
composed “ All perfido ” for Mme. 
Dusebek, but November found him 
back in Vienna, where he cojHr{>osed a 
farewell song for the trpo^ leaving 
for the Napoleonic wars, and later 
gave a concert witJi 'the Rombergs. 
Three piano sonabxs (Op. 2), 12 varia' 
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tions on a minuet “ il la Vigano,” ami 
six miniuits for })iano were published 
in 1700; while many more important 
works were under way. In 1708 Bee- 
thoven met Bernadotte, tluni Kreneh 
ambassador at Vienna, from wl>om it 
is said he first received tlie idea of the 
Kroica symphony. Ills amusing en- 
counter with Steihelt, the pianist, 
occurred at this time. Beethoven liad 
composed a trio for piano, clarinet, 
and ’cello which was played at the 
ht)use of Count Ihies. 8tcibelt had 
assumed a haughty manner, and when 
they met again a wec'k later, Hteibelt 
produc(‘d a new quintet, and exfem- 
})^rized on the finale of Beet}H)ven’s 
trio; whennipon Beetlioven took the 
’cello part of Stoibelt’s composition, 
turned it upside down, and played a 
theme and variations whicli drove Stei- 
belt out of the house. His encounter 
witli Wool 11, whieli happoTied on Ids 
letniJi frojn two successful conctnls 
in Ih'Ague, had a more agreeable end- 
ing. The two men pla,ye(( together at 
Count AVetzlar’s home, and became 
gootl friends, although Btu'lhoven did 
not return the compliment W'oelfl after- 
wards paid him in dedicating a group 
of sonatas to him. Tlic first concert 
^vllicb Beethoven undertook for his own 
bc'iiefit in Vienna took place April 2, 
ISOO, at which his Symphony No. 1, 
which had been conij»leie(l the ])revious 
year, and his Se])tet were ])rodnced, 
ami at which he played a piano con- 
certo of his own. April 18 lie appeared 
with Piinto, the horn player, at a con- 
cert given by the latter. Tlioy played 
Beetlioven’s horn and piano sonata, 
which won an encore desjiite tlio Burg 
1’heatrc’s rules to the contrary. Tn 
this year Beethoven began his practice 
of spending the summer in the country, 
going to Unfer-Drdding, a village two 
miles from Vienna. On Ids return to 
town he accepted Czerny as a pupil. 
Some idea of Beethovim’s business 
methods may be had from the state- 
ment that about this time be sold his 
Septet, Symphony in C, Piano con- 
certo in B flat, and B Hat sonata to 
IJoffmeister of Leijisic for 20 ducats, 
or about $50 each, himself ri'ducing 
the concerto to lialf price on the 
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[round that it was by no means one 
of Ids best. iMar. 28, 1801, Ids hal- 
l(‘t, “ Prometheus,” was produced at 
the Burg Theatre, where it had a run 
of 10 nights. Its popularity resuUed 
in the publication of a piano siMire, and 
the following year it had a second run 
of 13 idghis. With money in his 
pocket Beetlioven exdianged^he lodg- 
ings be bad maintained fpf the past 
two years at No. 241 /” ini tiefeii 
Crab'en” to the more salubrious Sailer- 
stiitte, wdience he i^ould overlook tlie 
ramparts; and in the summer ho 
went to Hetzondoif, where lie worked 
at ” The Mount of Olives,” his ora- 
torio to wonls by llnh(*r. Beetlioven, 
at tlds time entering upon his most 
prolific and useful period as a com- 
])oser, began to havi^ premonitions of 
the deafness which was soon to over- 
take him, and of the liver complaint, 
both the result of a severe malady of 
early manliood, which combined to ren-^ 
dor him melanchol}^ and more irascible 
than ever in later life. His constitu- 
tion was naturally rugged: Although 
but five feet five inches high, he was 
stockily built, with broad shoulders 
and powerful muscles. His hair, which 
became perfectly wldte toward the 
close of Ids life, was black and abun- 
dant; bis complexion ruddy, and he 
wore neither beard nor moustache, al- 
though he had to shave up to his eyes. 
His teeth were white and sound; Ids 
eyes dark, almost black, were very ex- 
pressive, redeeming a face whicli may 
liave been ugly, but was not without 
nobility. His fingers were short, 
blunt, covered witli hair, but very 
strong. The violin sonatas in A 
minor and F, the grand sonatas for 
piano in A flat and D, and the twin 
sonatas lie entitled “ Quasi h^intasia,” 
the second of whicli has beitome known 
as “The Moonlight” from a refer- 
ence to moonliglit in a review by 
Bellstab, were all eorrifiosed at a time 
when he realized his deafness was pro- 
gressive and ineurahle, and in which 
he wrote : “ Every day T come nearer 
to the aim which T feel, though I 
cannot describe it, and on which alone 
your Bcethnv(*n can exist. No more 
rest for him! ” April 5, 180.3, “ Tho 
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Mount of Olives ” was performed at 
the Theatre an der Wien, and the 
Symphony in D liad its first hearing, 
while Beethoven himself played his 
piano concerto in C minor. The lovely 
and much misunderstood “ Kreutzer ” 
sonata was composed for a concert at 
the Augarten, May 17, and performed 
by Beethoven and Bridgetower, the 
Mulatto violinist. Ihiring t he summer 
Beethoven was at work upon “Fidelio,” 
having promised to write an opera for 
KSchikanedcr of the Theatre an der 
Wien, and upon the “ Froica.” This 
great sym 2 )liony, which was to Jiave 
been called Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
was completed and ready for trans- 
mission to Paris when the news came 
that Napoleon had made himself em- 
peror. Beethoven, wIjo loved to mingle 
with tlie nobility, but was always a 
radical at heart, tore off the title page 
in a rage, an<l afterwards gave it the 
title which may be translated “ Heroic 
symphony to celebrate the memory of 
a groat man.” 11 is revulsion of feel- 
ing toward Napoleon may have had 
something to do witli his subsequent 
choice of “ Rule Britannia ” and “ Cod 
Save the King” as themes for varia- 
tions. In 1805 Beoihovoii met Cheru- 
bini, then visiting Vienna, and struck 
up a warm friendship with him. lie 
esteemed Cherubini above all living 
composers, and Handel best of those 
who had passed away. The opera 
Fidelio ” was complete on his return 
that year from his customary summer 
sojourn in the country. Beethoven now 
took lodgings in the Theatre an der 
Wien, where the work was performed 
with what is now known as the “ Leo- 
nore Overture No. 20. The 

.French were thenj^m possession cf 
Vienna, which had A Meprossing effect 
on the populace. Beethoven had been 
disgusted with the rehearsals, and, 
after the third performance, the work 
was withdrawn. Beethoven consented 
to cut it down from three acts to two, 
eliminating three numbers, and it was 
again presented, and wdth better suc- 
cess, Mar. 29, 1806, until • Beethoven 
and Baron Braun, intendant of the 
theatre, quarrelled, and the composer 
withdrew his work. What is now 


kno^vn as the “ T.eonore Overture 
No. 3 ” was played at the second 
series of performances. In March, 
1807, Beellioven received a large sum 
of money from a benefit concert of his 
own works. The extraordinary pro- 
gramme included liis first four sym- 
phonies, the fourth recently completed. 
The sonata in F minor, Op. 57, which 
the Hamburg publisher Cranz has 
called “ Appassionata,” the Triple con- 
certo, and the 32 V^ariations for piano 
appeared that year; and in 180<S the 
piiiilicalions included tlie “ Coriolan ^ 
overture, three string quartets, Op. 59, 
while the (• minor and Pastoral sym- 
phonies, and the (Ihoral Fantasia were 
made known at a concert, Dec. 22, a^ 
the Theatre an der Wien. Jerome- 
^ionapartc, king of Westphalia, at tlii.s 
time offered Beethoven a salary eijual 
<o about $1,500 if be w'ould become 
cbapelmastcr at Cassel. The offer was 
declined, bnt it caused Archduke HVi- 
dolph and Princes liohkovvitz and, Kin- 
sky to guaranloc Beethoven an annu- 
ity of about $2,000. Its actual value 
speedily declined with the value of 
paper currency, and finally brought 
him irilo litigation with the Kinsky 
esiait', although the suit w^as compro- 
mised before trial. The second siege 
of Vienna, a sojourn at Baden, where he, 
W’as somewhat benefited by the baths ; 
his engagenumt to harmonize national 
melodies for Tliornson, the Edin- 
burgli publisher ; liis liiiaiicial troubles, 
caused by the depreciation of the cur- 
r<*Ticy in wliicb his annuity was paid; 
Wellington’s defeat of the French at 
Viiioria, which inspired “ The Battle 
Symphony,” were external episodes of 
the next five years, during which 
Beethoven composed the “ Egmont ” 
overture, “ King Stephen,” “ The Ruins 
of Athens,” the Seventh and Eighth 
symplionios,and many works of smaller 
proportions. The Battle Symphony,” 
celebrating Wellington’s victory, pro- 
giainme music suggested by Maelzel, 
was performed at a great concert, Dec. 
8, 1813, in aid of soldiers wounded at 
Hanau, wliich was likewise the occa- 
sion of the Seventh Symphony’s first 
performance, and the programme was 
repeated four days later. The Eighth 
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Symphony was first played in Jan., 
1814, but was not as well received as 
the Seventh, “ because it is so miudi 
bettor,” said the composer. The death 
of Prince Liehnowsky, lleeilioveiPs 
earliest i)atron and continuous friend, 
and his quarrel witli Maelzel, wliom 
he sued for takin^r an unauthorized 
copy of “ The Battle Symphony ” to 
Ehj^land, and a suec'cssful revival of 
“ Fidelio,” were events of 1814; and 
during the Congress of Vienna Beetho- 
A^en gave two gigantic concerts wliich 
were attended by all tlui notables (at 
one he had an audience of (>,000), met 
the Empress of Russia, to whom he 
dedicated a polonaise, Op. 80, and the 
|flano arrangement of his Seventh Sym- 
phony in acknowledgment of her pres- 
ent of 200 ducats, or about $.100. In 
1815 Caspar Beetliov('n di^l, leaving 
Ilia nine year old son to tli^'om poser’s 
care. Beethoven had long assisted this 
brother and his family, and had be- 
come , involved in a quarrel with his 
devoted friend Stephen Breuning be- 
eause of Casjiar. But lie detested his 
brother’s widow, and only obtained 
possession of ids nejihew after bitter 
litigation with her, Tlie lad Carl, 
toward wdioni Beethoven was always 
.kind and indulgent, proved a trouble- 
some and expensive eare. There was 
eompensation that year in tlic fact of 
his then receiving Ids first public 
honour — the freedom of the city of 
Vienna, in 1818 Beethoven began bin 
grand Mass, meant for the instill lation 
of Ids patron Archduke Rudolph as 
Archbishop of Olmutz, although it was 
not completed until after that event. 
He was also busy with sonatas and 
the great Ninth Symphony, and he 
seems to have searched ea.g(‘rly for an 
opera libretto, without being able to 
find one that suited him. In 1824 
Carl Beethoven, wdio had failed in Ids 
examinations at the University and at 
the Polytechnic as w'cll, attempted sui- 
cide, and in consequence was arrested 
and ordered to* leave Vienna. Finally 
he enlisted in the army, but in 1820 
he joined his uncle at the liome of Jo- 
hann, another of Beethoven’s brothers, 
who had a small estate at Cneixendorf, 
a village near Krems. As the result 
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of another quarrel, due the grasping 
iia-ture of .loliann, Beethoven deter- 
mined to return with Carl to Vienna, 
but caught ('old in making the journey, 
and had to take to liis bed on reacldug 
Vienna. The cold resulted in an in- 
flammation of the lungs, and to this 
dropsy succeeded. Beethoven was near- 
ing his end. lie had completed sketches 
for a Tenth {Symphony, a re(|uiein, and 
music for “ Faust,” and felt that liis 
best work ivas yet to come. Tajipings 
failed to relievo liim,/however; lie be- 
came emaciated and (veak. Manh 24, 
1827, the sacraments were adniinis- 
terecl, and on Monday, Alarch 21), he 
died during a violent thunderstorm. 
There were most elaborate ceremonies 
at the funeral three days later, which 
was attended by a multitude of pc^ople 
of every cla.ss, and the remains of the 
illustrious composer were ..interred in 
the Wiihringer C-euietery. A complete 
list of Beethoven’s ivorks according to 
the Breitkopf and llartel catalogue is 
hero annexed. For further study of 
his life see: Beethoven’s Letters, 
“ Ludwig vaiyBcethovens Lebcn,” A. VV. 
Thayer, Bgifiin, 1866-72-71); “ Neue 
Beethoveniana,” Theodor Fi immol, Vi- 
enna, 1 888-1)0; “ Biographic,” Schind- 
ler, Munster, 184^ “ Biographisehe 
Notizeri,” Wegeh;r and Rios, (kiblenz, 
J 838 ; “ Beetho^n ct ses Trois Styles,” 
W. von Lenz, 'St. Petersburg, 18.52; 

Beethoven,” Richard Wagner, Leip- 
sie, 1870; “Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies,” Sir Ceorg(^ Crove, 181)8; 
“Ludwig van Beethoven,” W. J. Wa- 
slelowski, Leipsic, 189.5. Orchestral 
Works. First Symphony, Op. 21 in C ; 
Second Symphony, Op. 36 in 1); Third 
Symphony, Op. .55 in E flat; Fourth 
S.VTU phony, Op. 60 in B flat; Fifth Sym- 
phony, Op. 67 in ({ minor; Si.xtli 
Symphorn', Oi?. 68 in h’; Seventh Sym- 
phony, Op. 92 in A ; Eighth Sym- 
phony, Op. 93 in F; Ninth Symphony, 
Op. 125 in 1) minor. Miscellaneous 
orchestral works; Wellington’s Vic- 
tory o»* the Battle of Vittoria. Op. 91 ; 
The Creatures of Prometheus, Ballet, 
Op. 43; Music to Goethe’s Tragedy 
“Egraont,” Op. 84; Allegretto in E 
flat; March from “ Tarijeja,” in C; 
Military March, in D; Twelve Min- 
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ueis, Twelve Geniuin Dinicea, Twelve 
Contra- Dances. Overtures: to Corio- 
lan. Op. ()2 in (’ minor; to Leonore 
(Fidelio)- No. 1. Op. 138 in C; to 
leonore ( Fidelio) . No. 2. Op. 72 in C ; 
to Leonore (Kidelio). No. 3. Op. 72 
in C; Op. 115 in C; to King Stephen, 
Op. ll?pin Fi flat; Op. 124 in C; to 
PronieOieUs/ Op. 43 in C; to Kidfdio 
(Leonore). ' Op. 72 in F; to ICgmont. 
Op. 84 in F minor; to the Ruins of 
Athens. Op. 1 13 in G. For Violin and 
Orchestra: (.'oncerto, Op. 01 in D; 
Romance, Op. 40 in (J; Romance, Op. 
50 in F. Chamber Music. Septet for 
Violin, Viola, Horn,*^" (flarinet, Ras- 
sooii, ’Cello, and Double Hass. Op. 40 
in E flat; Sextet for 2 Violins, Viola, 
’Cello, Mul 2 Horns obligato. Op. 81b 
in E 'mat; Ouintet for 2 Violins, 2 
Violas, and ’(Vllo. Op. 29 in C; 
Fugno for 2 \'iolins, 2 V’^iolas, and 
’Cello. Op. 137 in 1); Quintet for 
2 Violins, 2 Violas, and ’Cello. Op. 4 
in E flat. From the Octet Op. 103 ; 
Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 Viobis, and 
’Cello. Op. 104 in V minor, i From 
the TrioDp. 1 , No. 3. String qi^tets : 
Op. 18, No. 1 in F; Op. 18, No. 2 in 
G; Op. 18, No. 3 in D; Op. 18, No. 4 
in C minor; Op. 18, No. 5 in A; Op. 
18, No. 6 in B flat; Op, 59, No. 1 in F; 
Op. 69, No. 2 in E minor; Op. 59, 
No. 3 in C; Op. 74 in E flat; Op. 95 
in F minor; Op. 127 in E flat; Op. 
130 ill B flat; Op. 131 in C sliarp 
minor; Op, 132 in A minor; Op. 135 
in F; Grand Fugue. Op. J33 in B flat. 
Trios for Violin, Viola, and ’Cello: 
Op. 1 in E flat; Op.'^'9, No. 1 in G; 
Op. 9, No. 2 in D; Op. 9, No. 3 in C 
minor; Serenade, Op. 8 in D. Wind 
Instruments: Octet for 2 Haiithoys, 2 
Clarinets, 2 Horns, and 2 Bassoons. 
Op. 103 in E flat; Rondino fur 2 
Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, and 
2 Bassoons in E flat; Sextet for (Jlar- 
inet, 2 Horns, and 2 Bassoons. Op. 1 
in E flat; Serenade for Flute, Violin, 
and Viola. Op. 25 in D; Trio for 2 
Hautboys and English JHnrn. Op. 87 
in G; 3 Duets for Clarinet and Bas- 
soon in C, F, B. Pia,no and Orchestra : 
First Concerto. Op. 15 in C; Second 
Concerto. Op. 19 in B flat ; Third Con- 
certo. Op. 37 in C minor; Fourth 


Concerto. Op. 58 in G; Fifth Con- 
certo. Op. 73 in E flat; (’oncerto for 
Piano, Violin, and ’Cello. Op. 50 in C. 
Cadences to the Piano Conejertos; 
Fantasia with CMiorus. Op. 80 in C 
minor; Rondo in B flat. Principal 
Part of the Piano ConcorUj arrangc'd 
from the Violin ("oncer to Op. Ol. 
Piano quintet and quartet: (Quintet 
for I’iano, Hautboy, Clarinet, Horn, 
and Bassoon. Op. 10 in E flat; 3 
(Jfuartets for Piano, Violin, Viola, and 
’(Vllo. No. 1 in E flat; No. 2 in D; 
No. .3 in (L (Quartet for Piano, Violin, 
Viola, and ’(Vllo, from the (,)uintet 
Op. 10 in flat. Trios for J’iano, 
Violin, and ’Cello: Trio. Op. 1, No. 1 
in E flat; 'I’rio. Op. 1, No. 2 in G; 
Trio. Op. 1, No. 3 in G minor; Tno. 
Op. 70, No. 1 in 13; Trio. Op. 70, No. 
2 in E flat; Trio. Op. 97 in B flat; 
Trio in J> flat in 1 part; Trio in.E 
flat; Variations. Oj). 1 21a in G; 
14 Variations. Op. 44 in E flat; Trio 
for Piano, (llarinet or Violin, ''and 
’(Vllo. Op. 11 in B llai; T*'io for 
Piano, Violin, and ’(Vllo from the 
Symphony Op. 30 in D; Trio for 
Piano, Clarinet or Violin, and ’(Vllo. 
(3p. 38 in E flat from tlio Septet Op. 20. 
For Piano and Violin: Sonata. Op. 
12, No. 1 in 13; Sonata. Op. 12, No. 2 
in A ; Sonata. (3p. J2, No. 3 in F flat; 
Sonata. Op. 23 in A minor; vSonata. 
Op. 24 in F; Sonata. Op. 30, No. 1 
in A; Sonata. Op. 30, No. 2 in C 
minor; Sonata. Op. 30, No. 3 in G; 
Sonatji. (3p. 47 in A ; Sonata. Op. 90 
in G; Rondo in G ; 12 Variations (Se 
vnol ballare) in F. For Piano and 
’Cello: Sonata. Op. 5, No. 1 in F; 
Sonata. Op. 5, No. 2 in G minor; 
Sonata. Op. 09 in A; Sonata. Op. 
102, No. 1 in C ; Sonata. Op. 102, No. 

2 in J3; 12 V.ariations (Judas Macea- 
bums) in G; 12 Variations (A girl or 
a beloved wife). Op. 00 in F; 7 Vari- 
ations (Men who feel the power of 
Love) in E flat. For Piano and Wind 
Instruments; Sonata. Op. 17 with 
Horn, in F; 6 varied Themes. Op. 
105, for Piano solo or with Flute or 
Violin; 10 varied Themes. Op. 107, 
for Piano solo or with Flute or Violin. 
Piano Duets; Sonata. Op. 6 in D; 

3 Marches. Op, 45 in C, E flat, D; 
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Variations ( VValdstcin ) in 0 ; 0 Vari- 
ationa (Son" with variationa) in D. 
The Piano Sonatas: Op. 2, No. ] in 
P minor; Op. 2, No. 2 in Op. 2, 
No. .‘j in ('; Op. 7 in N Hat; Op. 10, 
No. 1 in (' minor; Op. 10, No. 2 in K; 
Op. 10, No, H in l3; Op. i:i in C minor 
(patlietic) ; Op. 14, No. ] in K; Op. 
14, No. 2 in O; Op. 22 in B flat; 
Op. 26 in A fiat; Oj). 27, No. 1 in E 
flat (quasi fantasia) ; Op. 27, No. 2 in 
(1 ahar]) minor ((pmai fanijiala) ; Op. 
28 in 13; Op. HI, No. 1 in U; Op. 31, 
^No. 2 in D minor; Op. 31, No. 3 in P 
Hat; Op. 49, No. 1 in (( minor; Op. 
49, No. 2 in 0; Op. oH in (J; Op. 54 
in F; Op. 57 in P minor; Op. 78 in 
P sharp;" Op. 79 in (_J ; Op. 8ta in E 
•Hat; Op. 00 in E minor; Op. 101 in A; 
Op. 106 in B flat (ITammor-Piano) ; 
Op. 109 in E; Op. 110 in A Hat; Op. 
Ill in C minor; in E Hat; in E minor; 
Sonata in 13; Sonata in C (easy) ; 
2 easy Sonatas. No. 1 in G, No. 2 in F. 
Piano Variations (Ori{]:inal Theme) : 
Op. |34 in F; (with Fugue) Op. 35 in 
E Hat; Op. 76 in D; Op. 120 in 0; 
(March of Dressier) in C minor; 
(Quanto ^ hello) in A; (Nel eor phi 
non mi sento) in G; (Men net il la 
.Vigano) in G; (Russian Dance) in A; 
(Unc fi^vre brtllantc) in C i/(lja siessa, 
la atessissima) in B Hat; (Kind, willst 
dll riihig sclilafen)in F; (Tilndeln nnd 
Scherzen) in F; (Es war einnial) in 
A; (easy) in G ; (Swiss Song) in F; 
(Vieni amore) in 13; (God save the 
King) in G; (Rule Britannia) in 13; 
in C minor; (Ich hab’ ein kleincs 
Htittchen nur ) in B Hat. Minor Pieces 
for Piano; 7 Bagatelles. Op. 33; 2 
Preludes. Op. 39; Rondo. Op. 51, 
No. 1 in C; Rondo. Op. 51, No. 2 in 
G; Fantasia. Op. 77 in G minor; 
Polonaise. Op. 89 in G ; 11 New Baga- 
telles. Op. 119; 6 Bagatelles. Op. 
126; Rondo a (lipriccio. Op. 129 in 
O; Andante in F; Minuet in E flat; 
6 Minuets; Prelude in F minor; 
Rondo in A; 6 Rustic Dances; 7 Rus- 
tic Dances. Vocal Music. Church 
Music: Missa solomnis. Op. 123 in D; 
Missa. Op. 86 in C; Christ at the 
Mount of Olives; Oratorio. Op. 85. 
Dramatic Works : Fidelio (Leonora), 
Opera, Op. 72 ; The Ruins of Athens. 
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Piece for a fe.stival. Op. 113; March 
and Ghonis from tlic Ruins of Athens, 
et^. Op. 114; King Stephen. Oj). 117; 
Final Song from the })atriotic opera 
“ The Triumphal Arches Es ist voll- 
bracht; Final Song from the opera 
“ The Good News.” Germania, wie 
slehst du, etc. Cantatas: The Glori- 
ous Moment. Cantata. Op. 136; A 
calm Sea and a happy Voyage. Op. 112. 
Songs with Orchestra : Scene and Aria : 
Ah! Perthlo, for Soprano. Op. 65; 
Terzetto. Treniate, empj, trenicate, for 
Soprano, Tenor, and Bass. Op. 116; 
Offertory for I Voice with Chorus. 
Op. 121l>; Federal Song for 2 Soli and 
Direc-part Chorus witli accompaniment 
of 2 Clarinets, 2^ Horns, and 2 Bas- 
soons. Op. 122;; Elegiac Song for 4 
Voices with accompaniment of 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, and ’Cello. Op. 118. Songs 
with Piano: To Hope. Op. 32; Ade- 
laide. Op. 46; Six Songs by Gellert. 
Op. 48: Praying, (Hiarity, On Death, 
Worsliip of God in Nature, Almighti- 
iiess and Providence of God, Peniten- 
tial If ^ann; Eight Songs and Airs. 
Op.^2: Urian's Voyage round the 
Globe, Fire coloured. The little Song 
about tranquillity, May Song, Molly’s 
Farewell, the songs “ Ohne l^iebe lebe, 
wor da kann,” Marmot, The little 
flower of “ Wundcrhold Six Songs. 
Op. 75: Mignon, Fresh hove, Fresh 
Life, From Goethe’s Faust, Grctel’a 
Admonition, To the Love far away, 
The Contented Man ; Four Ariettas and 
one Duet, Op. 82 : Hope, Trove’s Com- 
plaint, L’amantc impazionti^ (Silent 
question) , L’amante imp.aziente ( Love’s 
impatience), Duct, Enjoyment of Life; 
Three Songs by Goethe. Op. 83: De- 
light of Melancholy, Love-Longing, 
With a painted Riband; The Happi- 
ness of Friendship (Happiness of Life). 
Op. 88; To Hope. Op. 94; To the 
Love far away (Liederkreis). Op. 98; 
The Trustworthy Man. Op. 99; Mer- 
kenstein. Op. lOO; The Kiss. Op. 
128; Description of a Girl; To a 
Baby; Farewell Song to Vienna’s Citi- 
zens; War Song of the Austrians; The 
Independent Man; Offertory; Quail 
Call; Als die Geliobte sich trennen 
wollte (Feelings atl^ydia’s infidelity) ; 
Song from a distant Friend; The 
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Young Man Abroad; The Lover; Love- 
lionging; The Silent Night; The War- 
rior’s Farewell; Der Bardengeist (the 
minstrel’s ghost) ; Call from Moun- 
tain; To the Sweetheart; The same 
(former tune) ; So or So; The Secret; 
Resignation; Kvening Song under the 
Starry Sky; Remembrance; I Love 
You; Jx>ve’s Longing by GoetheK(in 4 
dilferent tunes) ; La partenza (Fare- 
well) ; In questa tomba oscura; Sighs 
of Ref used ' Lover who is Enamoured; 
The Loud Complaint; Song of the 
Monks: Rasch tritt der Tod, etc., for 
3 male Voices without accompani- 
ment ; Canons. Songs with Piano, 
Violin, and ’Cello: 25 Scotch Songs. 
Op. 108; Irish Songs; English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Italian Songs; 12 Scotch 
Songs; 25 Irish Songs; 20 Irish Songs; 
26 Welsh Songs. Supplementary Vo- 
cal Music: Cantata on the Death of 
the Emperor Joseph II. For Solo, 
Chorus, and Orchestra; Cantata on 
the Accession of the Emperor Leo- 
pold II. For Solo, Chorus, and Or- 
chestra ; Chorus to the Festival Piece : 
Die Weihe des Hauses. For Solo, 
Chorus, and Orchestra ; Chorus on the 
Allied Princes. For four Voices and 
Orchestra; Offertory. For three Solo 
Voices, Chorus, and small Orchestra; 
Two Arias for a Bass Voice with Or- 
chestral Accompaniment; Two Arias 
to Ignaz Umlaiif’s Opera Die schone 
Schusterin”; Aria, “ Primo amore pi- 
ncer del ciel,” for Soprano with Or- 
chestral Accompaniment; Music to 
]^>iedrich Dunckcr’s Drama: Leonora 
Prohaska, No. 1, Warriors’ Chorus; 
No. 2, Romance; No. 3, Melodrame; 
No, 4, Funeral March; Farewell Song. 
For three male Voices; Lohkowitz- Can- 
tata for three Voices with Piano \c- 
companiment; T, who did flit to and 
fro. Song for one Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment; Merkenstein. For one 
Voice with Piano Accompanimeut; 
The Song of the Nightingale. For one 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment; 
Song (for Frau von Weissenthurn), 
For one Voice with J?iano Accompani- 
ment; Song from Metastasio’s ‘^Olim- 
piade.” For one Voice with Piano Ao*' 
companiment; To Minna. Song for 
one Voice with Piano Accompaniment; 


O, think of me! Song for one Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment; Drinking- 
Song (to sing at parting). For one 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment; 
Lament for one Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment; Elegy on the Death of 
a Pcx)dlo. For one Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment; Five Canons: 1 
praise Thee only, Friendship, Trust 
and Hope! To-day be mindful of 
Baden, Life is for Gladness. Supple- 
mentary Instrumental Music: Music 
to a Knight- Hal let: No. 1, March; No. 
2, German Song; No. 3, Hunting Song*^ 
No. 4, Romance; No. 5, Military Song; 
No. 0, Drinking Song; No. 7, German 
Dance; No. 8, Coda; Two Marches 
for Military Bands. Composed for th'^ 
C 'arousal on tlie (Jlorious Birthday of 
Her I. & K. Ma jesty Maria Ludovica in 
the I. & R. Castle-Garden at Laxen- 
burg; ^hirch (Tattoo) for Military 
Bands; Polonaise for Military Bands; 
Ecossaisc for Militiiry Bands; Six 
Rustic Dances for 2 Violins and Bass; 
March for 2 Clarint^ts, 2 Hornii, and 
2 Bassoons; Three Equale for 4 Trom- 
bones; Trio for Piano, Flute, and 
Bassoon; Sonatina for Mandolin; 
Adagio for Mandolin; Two Bagatelles 
for Piano; Piano. Piece in A minor; 
Allegretto in C minor for Piano; 
(3ieerful. Melancholic. Two small 
Piano. Pieces; Piano. Piece in B flat 
major; Six Ecossaises for Piano; 
Waltz in E flat major for Piano; 
Waltz in D major for Piano; Ecos- 
saise in E flat major for Piano ; Ecoa- 
saise in G major for Piano; Allemande 
in A major for Piano; Six German 
Dances for Piano and Violin; Two- 
part Fugue for Organ; Concerto in 
E flat for Piano. ; Concerto in D 
major (first Movement) for Piano, 
with Orchestra. The music here classed 
as ‘‘ Supplemental,” and which is lack- 
ing in opus numbers, together with 
eleven “ Wiener Tanze ” discovered at 
the Thomasschule, Leipsic, 1907, com- 
pletes the list of the master’s authen- 
tic works. Dr. Hugo Riemann is 
authority for the statement that these 
" Wiener Tanze ” were composed in 
1819 for a society of seven musicians 
(they are 7-part waltzx^s), and arc 
the works referred to by Schindler, 
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wliioli that biographer was unable to 
trace. 

Beffara (Louis Francois) collected 
valuable data relating to Paris opera, 
destroyed in the C-omnmne, Paris, 
1871; Conimissaire of Police. B. No- 
nnneourt, Aug. 23, 1751; d. Feb. 2, 
1838. 

Beggar’s Opera. Contained 09 
ballad tunes scored by Dr. P(‘piLSch, 
who composed the overture. The witty 
text was written by John (lay, and the 
^first performance took place at IJn- 
coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, London, 
.Jan. 29, 1727, followed by what was 
the phenomenal run in those days of 
02 repetitions for the first season. 
•I'he profits were nearly $20,000 for 
John Kich, the manager, and nearly 
$3,500 for the author, who according 
to custom had the receipts for four 
“author’s nights.” (lay is said to 
have received the idea of “ A Newgate 
Pastoral ” from Swift. He satirized 
the .court, the opera, and the poli- 
ticians of the time, and the wonderful 
popularity of the work resulted in the 
production of other BALLAD 
OPFRAS. The ballad tunes were of 
English, Scotch, or Irish origin. 

Begleiten. Ger. To accompany. 

Begleitete Fuge. Ger, Free part 
fugue. 

Begleitung. Ger. Accompaniment. 

Begnis, de (Giuseppe) sang buffo 
roles in opera, 1813-24. B. Lugo, 
Italy, 1793; m. Signora Ronzi; d. 
Aug. 1849. Signora Ronzi sang 
biiH’o roles with much success until 
eclipsed by Pasta; debut, Paris, 1819; 
111 . GIUSEPPE; d. Florence, 1853. 

Begrez (Pierre Ignace) sang ten. 
in opera, 1815-22, and taught singing. 
B. Namur, Belgium, Dec. 23, 1783; d. 
Dec., 1803. 

Beklemmt or Beklommen. Ger. 
“ Heavy at heart.” 

Belaiev (Mitrophane Petrovich) 
founded Leipsic publishing house, 
which has brought out 2,000 works by 
composers of “New Russian” school; 
established “Russian Symphony Con- 
certs ” for native composers in St. 
Petersburg. B. St. Petersburg, Feb. 
10, 1836; d. Jan. 10, 1904. 

Belcke (Friedrich August) com- 
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posed for and played trombone in the 
Gewandhaus and Royal Berlin orches- 
tras. B. Lucka, Saxony, IMay 27, 1795; 
d. Dec. 10, 1871. 

Belebt. Ger. Animated. 

Beliczay, von (Julius) composed 
an “Ave Maria,” two symphonies, 
songs, and chamber muHic. B. Aug. 
10, 1835, Komorii, Hungary. 

Belisario. (hietano Donizetti’s 
thrcc-act opera, for which he also 
wrote the book, was first performed 
at Venice, Fob. 17, 1830, and later in 
J’aris and London. 

Bell. The mouth of a tubular in- 
strimieiit, gives increased jiower be- 
cause it permits of setting a largm* 
volume of air in vibration, and modi- 
fies the tone produced. The curved 
mouth of brass iii.strumeuf.s gives 
the even overtones which would 
otherwise be wanting in a closed 
pijie. 

Bell. In the modern orchestra bells 
have been superseded by metal tubes 
whicli are more easily tuned, may bo 
placed in a frame like a xylophone, 
and are much more convenient than 
the old glockenspiel, whitdi was played 
with keys. The effect of a chime of 
bells is thus obtfiined in “ Parsifal,” 
“ Tosca,” as well as in “ Magic Flute,” 
where bolls wore first employed in 
opera. Bells wore used in tlio worship 
of Osiris; formed ornammits to the 
vestments of the Jewish high priests, 
and seem to have been common to all 
nations for purposes of signalling and 
of worship. In many instances the 
precious metals entered into the com- 
position of bells, but experiment has 
proved that the best alloy, muther too 
brittle nor too dull in 'tone, is 76.5 
parts of copper to 23.5 part.s of tin. 
Bells may be sharpened by sljaving the 
inside of the rim, or flattened by par- 
ing the rim itself. A chime in perfect 
tune is, however, tlie very rare ex- 
ception. (Jiange ringing is practised 
where there are more than three bells. 
Six changes may be rung on throe 
bells, 24 changes on four bells, and so 
the number inereases until with 12 
Btdis 479,001,600 changes arc possible. 
The largest kniwvn bell, that cast in 
Moscow, 1653, now broken, measures 
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21 fi inclios in diamotcr at the 

mouth and wci^^lis 198 tuna. 

Bell Gamba. Eight-foot organ stop 
with bell mouth. 

Bellaigue (Camille) wrote Un 
sit^cle de niusique fnin<.‘iiiso,” “ Etudes 
muaicalca et nouvellc silhouettes de 
musiciens/’ etc.; won first prize for 
piano, Paris Conservatoire, 1878; con- 
tributed reviews to many period- 
icals. B. Paris, May 24, 1858; add. 
Paris. 

Bellamy (Richard) composed “ To 
Dcum ” for full orchestra and nn- 
thems; saiifj: bass in Eng. Chapel 
Royal. D. Hept. 11, 1818. 

Bellamy (Thomas Ludford) sang 
baas at Cbvent Carden and Driiry 
Lane, and at eoneerts of “Ancient 
Music, London; managed theatres; 
published collection of glees and other 
songs. B. Westminster, 1770; son of 
RKdlARI); d. I.ondon, dan. 8. 1848. 

Belle Helene, daeqnes Oirenhach’s 
thr<‘e-act opera bon He, to words by 
Meilhac and ffalevy, was first per- 
formed D(‘C. 17, 18(»4, at the Paris 
Th(<ntre dcs VaricUes. The English 
version is called “ Helen, or Taken 
from the Greek.” 

Bellermann (Constantin) com- 
posed operas and oratorios; wrote on 
timsic find played lnt(’. 13. Erfurt, 
Thuringia, 1090; d. 1758. 

Bellermann (Johann Friedrich) 
wrote aaithoritatividy on Creek music 
and theory. B. Erfurt, Mar. 8, 1795; 
d. Fob. 4, 1874. 

Bellermann (J. Gottfried Hein- 
rich) composed music for tlireo Greek 
plays and much vocal music; wrofe 
on tlieory; taught, TTnivcrsitv of Her- 
lin. B. Mar. 10, 1832; son of JO- 
HANN FRIEDRICH; d. Polsdam, 
April 10, 1908. 

Belletti (Giovanni) sang bar. with 
.Tenny Lind; debut, Stockholm, 1887; 
toured United State.s with Jenny Lind 
under Barnum management. B. 1818, 
Sarzana, ftaly; retired, 1802. 

BelPhaver (Vincenzo) composed 
toccata for organ and madrigals; or- 
ganist St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, 
16th eontnry. 

Belli (Domenico) composed ; taught 
church music, 1610-1.8, in Florence. 


Belli (Girolamo) composed sacred 
music and madrigals. 13. Argeiitti, 
near Fm-rara; first publication, 1583; 
last, 1010. 

Belli (Giulio) composed madrigals 
and church music; directed music in 
Imola C'atliedral, 1582; entered Fran- 
ciscan Order, 1590. B. about 1560, 
Loiigiano. 

Bellini (Vincenzo) composed “ La 
SONNA.MJiLILA,” “ NORMA,” and “ J 
Puritani,” operas remarkable for the 
beauty of tlieir melody, and which still 
hold their place in repertoire. Son of 
an organist in Catania, Si(;ily, wlio 
gave liim his first instruetion in music. 
Bellini’s t/alcnt was manifest at an 
early ago, ami a Sicilian nohlemnp 
volunteered to defray the expense of 
educating him at the Maples Conserva- 
Lny, then direided by Zingarelli. His 
first work, “ A del son e Salvina,” was 
produced in 1825, and gained liim a 
commission from Rarhaja, inijircsa^io 
of the San Carlos, l^a Sea la, and other 
opera houses. “ Bianca e Fernando ” 
was the result, and it was so well re- 
ceiveil in Naples that ]3arbaja commis- 
sioned him to write a new opera for the 
celebrated tenor, Rnbini, for perform- 
ance in Milan. The ornate music of 
Rossini then ruled in opera, and the 
simplii'ify of tlie airs in “ H Pirata” 
were admirably sung by Rnbini, and, 
after the performance at Milan, 1827, 
spread the young (!oni])osor’s fame 
through other European music centres. 
“ La Straniera,” his next work, given 
at Milan in 1829, likewise mot with a 
cordial reireption, but did not prove 
popular elsewhere. “ Zaire,” produced 
1829, in Parma, was unsnccossful. I 
Capnletti ed i Monteeehi,” produced at 
l.a Fenice in Venice, 1880, was cor- 
dially received. Mnu*. Pasta was the 
Romeo, a role later selected by rlo- 
lianna Wagner for ber debut in Lon- 
don. “ La Sonnambula,” Bellini’s 
greatest work, was produced at La 
Scala in 1881, and speedily became 
as popular in England as in Italy. 
“Norma,” second only to “ Sonnam- 
bula,” followed in less than a year. 
Bellini visited London in 1888, and 
then went to i’aris, where he was en- 
gaged, on the advice of Rossini, to 
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write an opera for tlie Theatre Italien. 
]n 1835 “ 1 Puritani ’’ was performed. 
After its production Jiellini a^ain 
visited Eiifi^land, but was attacked by 
dysentery, and died at tlie early age 
of 34, Sept. 21, 1835. Rossini, wdiose 
interest in tlie young composer was 
most fatherly, bad advised him to give 
es])ecial attention to orchestration and 
dramatic effect, recognizing weaknesses 
whicli arc now gemirally apparent. 

1 1 is flow of melody was rich enough, 
however, to atone for many deficien- 
cies, and the arias sung by Tamburini, 
Alboni, Patti, (Irisi, IJlli Lehmann, 
Pr.oini, Mario, and other great singers 
are still the delight of the few W'ho are 
ca])able of interpreting them. 11. 1802. 

Bellman (Carl Michael) wrote the 
words and often the music for “ F red- 
mans Fpistolar ” and “ Sang<'r,” whicli 
include humorous descriptions of 
Stockholm people. 11. F(‘b. 4, 1740; 
vd. Stoekholin, Feb. 11, 1705. 

Belloc (Teresa Giorgi) sang sop. 
rofcs in opera; dehut at La Scala, 
Milan, 1804, retiring 1828. 15. St. 

Penigno, Cavaiiese, 1784; d. May 13, 

] S55. 

Bellows, by wliieh currents of air 
are supplie<l the stops of an organ, 
were originally of tlie primitive ty])c 
still to be seen in an old-fashioned 
kitchen. Organs in the 41 li eentnry 
were so equipped. As additional pipes 
Avero added the liellows was enlarged, 
and two were employed to provide con- 
tinuous pressure, fn 1702 C’uniming 
invented a bellows eombining the 
feeder with a reservoir which main- 
tained a fairly even pressure. In 
large modern organs the bellows is 
usually rejilaeed by a rotary fan or 
metal air pump, operated by hydraulic 
or electric powder, or by gas engine. 

Belleville, de (Anna Caroline) 
composed ISO pieces of “draw'iiig room 
music”; played piano, pupil of 
Czerny; m. A. ,J. OURY. B. Landshut, 
Bavaria, Jan. 24, 1808; d. Munich, 
July 22, 1880. 

Belly. Sound board over which an 
instrument’s strings are streti'hod. 

Belshazzar. George Frederick 
Handel’s oratorio to text by riennens 
Was first produced at the King’s 


Thoatro, London, Mar. 27, 1745, under 
the title “ Ihdteshazzar.” Dates oti 
tlie autograph cojiy show it was begun 
Aug. 23, 1744, and completed Sept.. 
10 of that year. 

Bemberg (Herman) composed the 
opera Elaine,” jiroduced at Covmit 
(Jarden, 1802, and New York, 1804; 
“ J^a Mort de Jeanne d’Aro,” eiintaia 
for solo, soprano chorus, and oreIu«- 
tra; “ Le Ilaiser do Siizon,” comic; 
opera in one act, Baris Opera Comique, 
1888. B. Buenos Ayres, Mar. 20, 1801 ; 
pu])il of Dubois and Massenet at Pari i 
Conservatoire; add. Paris. 

Bemetzrieder wrote useful “ Leqons 
dc clavecin,” Paris, 1771, and other 
musical works. B. Alsace, 1743; d. 
London, 1817. 

Bemol. Fr. Flat. 

Ben. //. “ Well,” as sostenuto, 

well sustained. 

Benda (Hans Georg) founded a 
Avell known family of musicians; wa.s 
an itinerant musician and weaver, 
finally settled in Alt-Benatky, Bo- 
hemia. Franz publislied music for vio- 
lin and became concert meis ter to Fred- 
erick the Great; founded a violin 
school. B. Alt-llonatky. Nov. 25, 1700; 
son of 1 FAN S GEORG. J ohann played 
in Berlin royal band, became <;ourtnni- 
si(;ian. B. 17 13 ; son of HANS GEORG ; 
(1. Berlin. 1752. Georg wrote “ Ari- 
adne auf Naxos,” considered to bo the 
first melodrama, “ Medea,” a second 
melodrama, composed “ Romeo und 
Julie,” 1778, and other openddas, 
masses, eantahas, symphonies; jdayed 
clavier and oboe; chafielmaster to the 
Jhike of Gotha. B. June 30, 1722; son 
of HANS GEORG; d. Ko.stritz, Thu- 
ringia, Nov. 0, 1705. Joseph became 
eoncertmeister to Friedrich Wilhelm 
IT of Prussia. B. Mar. 7, 1724; son 
of HANS GEORG; d. 1804. Anna 
Franziska was prominent as a singer ; 
III. Hattasch, a Gotlia musician. B. 
]72(); daught(*r of HANS GEORG ; d. 
Gotha, 1780. The most distinguished 
of the third generation was Friedrich 
Wilhelm Heinrich who composed 
the op«‘ras “ Da.s Blnmenmiidchen,” 
“ Orphen,-^,” “ L’Jsola disabitata,” oan- 
fatas, oratorios, and chamber music; 
played violin in Berlin court band. B. 
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,luly 15, 1745; son of FKANZ; d. Pots- 
dam, July 19, 1814. Carl Herman 
Heinrich wrote for, played violin, and 
taught that inatniinent to Wilhelm 
111. He is said to have nearly equalled 
his father FRANZ as a performer. B. 
1748. Maria Caroline, second daugh- 
ter of Franz, m. Chapclmaster Wolf. 
Julians, fourth daughter of Franz, m. 
Chapclmaster Reichardt. Friedrich 
Ludwig composed “ Dor Barbier von 
Sevilla, 1779, and other eomie operas, 
cantatas, an oratorio and violin mu- 
sic; became din'ctor of concerts at 
KbnigslKMg ; m. Felicita Agnosia Rietz, 
the singer. B. Gotha, 1740; son of 
GEORG; d. Mar. 27, 1792. Ernst 
Friedrich heljxHl found Berlin ama- 
teur concerts. B. Berlin, 1747; son of 
JOSEPH; d. 1785. 

Bendeler (Johann Philipp) wrote 
on theory; cantor at Qiiedlinburg. 
B. about IfidO, Riethnordhausen, near 
Erfurt; d. 1708. 

Bendl (Karel) composed the operas 
“ Lejla ” “Bretislav a Jitka,” ‘‘ Stary 
zenich,” ‘^Indicka Priiicezmi,” “ Cer- 
nohorci,^* “ Carovny Kvet,’’ ‘‘Gina,*^ 
“Karel Skreta,” “ Dito Tabora,’* 
“ Matki Mila,” choruses, a Mass in D 
minor for male voitvs, chamber music, 
conducted concerts of the Prague 
choral society Hlahol. B. Prague, 
April 10, ISdS; d. Sept. 20, 1897. 

Bendler or Bendeler (Salomon) 
sang bass in opera; noted for poA\er 
of his voice. B. Quedlingburg, 1683; 
son of JOHANN PHILIPP BJiNDF- 
LER; d. 1724. 

Benedetti sang in the Italian opera, 
London, 1720.* 

Benedicite. Canticle which may 
be chanted instead of the I'e Deiim in 
the morning service of the Anglican 
Cliurch. 

Benedict (Sir Julius) composed the 
operas “ The Brides of Venice,” “ The 
Crusaders,” the oratorio “ St. Cecilia,” 
the cantata “ Richard Cmur de Lion ” ; 
conducted English music festivals of 
the first importance; toured the 
United States with Jenny Lind, di- 
recting the concerts ; exercised as great 
an influence on English musical de- 
velopment as any foreigner settled 
there since Handel’s time, A native 


of Stuttgart, he studied with J. C. L. 
Abeilie, then with Jlummel and von 
Weber, and through Weber’s influence 
was appointed conductor at the Vienna 
Karnthnertlior Theatre, 1823-25. Then 
Barbaja appointed him leader of the 
San (^arlo orchestra, N.aplcs, w'here 
his first opera, “ Giacinta ed Ernesto,” 
was produced in 1829. The followdng 
year he w rote “ I Portogheai in Goa ” 
for the Stuttgart opera. 1834 found 
him in Paris, whence, at the sugges- 
tion of Malihran, he went to England, 
and there directed the Opera Bulla at* 
the Lyceum Tlieatrc, London. “ Un 
Anno ed nn Giorno,” first produced at 
Naples, j)roved a success in J^ondon, 
and tlie English operas already notedf 
followed, and wa're produced at Drury 
Lane, wliere Bcnediet then conducted. 
Returning to England from the Amer- 
ican tour he conducted at the princi- 
pal theatres, the Norwich Festival, 
1845-78, ilie Liverpool Philharmonic 
concerts, 1870-80, the Monday Popu- 
lar concerts, and gave an annual'’con- 
cert of lus own during forty years. 
Other compositions include tlie can- 
tata “ Undine,” “ The Lily of Kil- 
larney” (on the subject of “Colleen 
Bawn”), “The Bride of Song,” an 
operetta, “ St Peter,” an oratorio, a 
symphony, and songs. Jn 1871 he was 
knighted, and received many foreign 
orders on his 70th birthday. B. Nov. 
27, 1804; d. London, dune 5, 1885. 

Benedictus. A portion of the 
MASS following the Saiicfus; a can- 
ticle in the morning service of the 
Anglican ChuiX'h which may be sung 
instead of the Jubilate. 

Benelli (Antonio Felegrino) sang 
ten. in opera 32 years, retiring 1822, 
wrote a vocal “ Mel hod” and solfeggi, 
and composed church music. B. Forli, 
Sept. 5, 1771; d. Bomichen, Hariz, 
Aug. 10, 1830. 

Bene Placito. //. At pleasure. 

B Quadro. It. “Square B”; 
natural. 

Benevoli (Orazio) composed church 
music, including a mass for 12 choirs 
of 48 voices ; chapelmaster at the Vat- 
ican, Rome. B. Rome, 1002; reputed 
son of Albert, Duke of Lorraine; d. 
June 17, 1072. 
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Benincori (Angelo Maria) com- 
posed the successful opera “ Nitteli 
completed Isouard’s uiiliiiished opera 
“Aladin^^; composed string quartc'ds 
modelled on those of Haydn, wliom he 
knew and greatly admired. B. Brescia, 
Mar. 28, 1771); d. Paris, 1822. 

Benini (Signora) sang leading 
roles in comic opera with her husband 
in Naples, 1784, London, 1787. 

Bennet (John) composed many of 
Hie bt;st madrigals in hhiglish, hymns, 
and an anthem for ihe coronation of 
James I, for five voices and instru- 
ments. His first book of madrigals 
“ to t ourc Voyces ” was printed by 
William Barley, 1509. 

• Bennet (Saunders) composed 
songs, glees; organist at Woodstock, 
Kng.; d. May 25, 1800. 

Bennett (Alfred William) com- 
posed a service and anthems; collabo- 
rated with William Marshall in collec- 
tion of chants; organist to I'niversity 
of ()xford. B. 1805 ; son of THOMAS; 
d. Sept. 12, 1830. 

Bennett (George John) composed 
Serenade for orchestra, “ Jugend- 
triinnie”; Easter hymn for soli 
chorus and orchestra ; Cymheline 
overture; Orchesiral suite in D minor; 
Festival Te Deum for soli chorus and 
orchestra; Mass in B fiat minor for 
soli chorus and orchestra ; conducted 
TJncoln Music Festivals; founded 
Lincoln Musical {Society and Lincoln 
Orchestral Society; organist Lincoln 
Fathedral. B, May 5, 1803, Andover, 
Eng.; won Balfe scholarship. Royal 
Academy of Music; studied in Berlin 
and Munich; add. Lincoln, Eng. 

Bennett (Joseph) wrote music crit- 
icisms London “ Daily Telegraph ii 
bretto for Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend 
and other standard English works; 
analyses of tlie London Philharmonic 
and Atonday and Saturday I^opular 
concerts; in early life was precentor 
at Weigh House Chapel and organist 
Westminster Chapel. B. Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, Eng., Nov. 29, 1831 ; 
add. London. 

Bennett (Thomas) published “An 
Introduction to the Art of Singing,” 
“ Sacred Melodies,” “ Cathedral Se- 
lections”; o’-ganist Chichester Ca- 


thedral. B. Fonthill, 1784; d. Mar. 
21, 1848. 

Bennett (William) composed organ 
and piano music, anthems and songs; 
organist St. Andrew’s (’hunfii, Ply- 
mouth, Eng. B. 17()7, near Teigii- 
mouth; pupil of Johann Christian 
Bach, d. 1830. 

Bennett (Sir William Sterndale) 
composed tilt' oratorio “ Woman of Sa- 
maria”; miisie. to the “Ajax” of 
Sophoedes; a symphony in (t minor; 
the fantasie-overture “ Paradise and 
the Peri many anthems, songs, and 
piano music; foundei] the Bach So- 
ciety, London, 1849; comlueted l^ou- 
doii Philharmonic concerts, 185fi-fi(); 
hecume principal Royal Academy of 
Music and professor of music Liiiver- 
sity of Cambridge. A son of Robert 
Bennett, organist at Sh(‘fiiehl, and 
grandson of John Bennett, who was bis 
first teacher, he later received instruc- 
tion at the Boyal .Academy of Music, 
and played his piano concerto in D 
minor at an Ac.'iderny concert, Mar. 30, 
1833, when 17. His “Naiades” over- 
ture three years later caused him to 
b(i sent to Leipsic by the Broadwoods. 
There he was under the influence f)f 
Mendelssohn and Schumann and played 
at the Gowaiidhaus. By 1841 he was 
established in T^ondon as a pianist. 
In 1844 he married Mary Anne Wood, 
daughter of an English naval captain. 
In 1871 Bennett was knighted, and two 
years later a public tcHtimonial was 
given him, and a scholarship was 
founded in liis honour at the Boyal 
.Academy. B. Shelfield, April 13, 1816; 
d. London, Feb. 1, 1875. 

Benoist (Francois) composed the 
operas “ Lt^onore ct Ffdix,” “ L’ Appa- 
rition,” ballets, organ pieces; won 
prix do Rome with “ Oenone,” 1815: 
taught organ in Paris Conservatoire. 
B. Sept. 10, 1794; d. April, 1878. 

Benoit (Camille) composed “ (JI^o- 
pfitre”; the symbolic poem “Merlin’'; 
suite for the *“ Noecs Corinthiennes ” ; 
wrote “ Musicieiis, poCtes et philo- 
sopiies “ Soiu'cnirs studied with 
Cesar Fraiick; appointed ctinserva- 
tcur dn l^ouvn', 1895; add. Paris. 

Benoit (Pierre Leopold Leonard) 
founded the Flemish School of Music, 
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18C7, under auspices of the city of 
Antwerp and of the Belgian national 
government; composed tlie oratorio 
“ Lucifer,” and “ lloi dea Auines,” 
an opera accepted by the Paris Th6atre 
Lyrique, but not performed ; “ Chil- 
dren’s Cantata,” etc. He studied at 
the Brussels Conservatory; won first 
prize with “ Le Meurtre d’Abel,” 1857 ; 
composed the successful opera “ Le Vil- 
lage dans les Montagnes ” ; conducted 
for a time at the Bouffcs Parisiens; 
returned to Antwerp and, after pro- 
ducing four religious works, “ Cantate 
de Noel,” “ Messe SoIenneJle,” “ Q’e 
Deum,” and “ Re(piiein,” began tlie 
propaganda for a new Flemish school 
in music which eventually exerted a 
most favourable iniluence, but pre- 
vented his own larger compositions 
from becoming known, as he consist- 
ently scored Flemish texts. His com- 
positions include, besides those already 
mentioned: “ llet dorp in’t gel)ergte,” 
“ Ita,” and “ Pompeja,” operas; “Do 
Schelde,” oratorio; “Drama Christi,” 
“La Lys,” cantatas; “ De Maaiers,” 
choral symphony; “Charlotte Corday” 
and “ Willem de Zwi jger,” music for 
Flemisli j)lays ; “ Kuhens- cantata, ’ 

“Antwerpen,” “Jonefrou Kathclijnc,” 
altoBccna; “Hucbald,” cantata; “Tri- 
omfrnarsch,” for opening of tiie Brus- 
sels Exposition; “ De Rhyn,” grand 
cantata. His essays in support of the 
Flemish movement were numerous. B. 
llarlebeke, West Flanders, Aug. 17, 
1834; d. Mar. 8, 1901, Antwerp. 

Benucci sang bass bufTo, 1783-88. 

Benvenuto Cellini. Hector Ber- 
lioz’s opera in three acts, to book by 
Wailly and Barbier, was first per- 
formed at the Academic, Paris, Sept, 
3, 1838, where it failed, but has since 
assumed an important place in modern 
repertoire. Tlie action is laid in Rome, 
1532, when (lement VTI was Pope. 
Benvenuto Cellini loves Teresa, daugh- 
ter of the papal treasurer Balducci, 
but has a rival in Fieramosca, the 
papal sculptor, who is favoured by 
Balducci. Cellini and Teresa plan ah 
elopement, at which the Capuchin 
Aseanio, Cellini’s pupil, is to assist; 
but their plans are overheard by Fie- 
ramosca, Just then Balducci returns, 


and Teresa tells him there is a thief 
hidden in the house, in order to ex- 
plain why she is up so late. Balducci 
finds Fieramosca’s hiding place. Cel- 
lini escapes while Balducci, the ser- 
vants, and the neighbours are beating 
the supposed thief, who finally jumps 
through the window. The second act 
discloses Cellini with his pupils and 
friends in a tavern, where he is unable 
to pay the score until Aseanio brings 
him a purse from the Pope, to be given 
him on condition that ho immediately 
finish his statue of Perseus. Dis- 
pleased at the size of the purse, Cel- 
lini and his friends resolve to imper- 
sonate the treji surer Balducci at the 
theatre and bring him into ridicule. 
Fieramosca, who has again managed to 
overhear tlie conversation, plans with 
I^ompeo to adopt costumes similar to 
those Cellini and Aseanio are to wear 
at ilic rendezvous with Teresa, hoping 
to forestall Cellini. The scene wliiclf 
follows shows tlie theatre. King Mj^das 
is being enacted. Balducci, who is in 
tlie audience with Teresa, is enraged at 
the likeness King Midas boars him, 
and raises a disturbance, in the course 
of which botli Cellini and Fieramosca, 
disguised alike as monks, approach 
Teresa. A fight ensues, Cellini stabs 
Pompeo, Teresa and Asc»anio manage to 
break through the crowd and escape to 
Cellini’s studio, but (’cllini himself is 
in danger of being maltreated by a 
mob. Just then cannon are fired, an- 
nouncing the carnival is over; tlic 
lights are suddenly extinguished, and 
Cellini rushes out under cover of the 
darkness. In tlie third act, Teresa and 
Aseanio are in Cellini’s studio, greatly 
distressed. Cellini enters, explains his 
escape, but as he and Teresa are about 
to leave for Florence, Balducci and 
Fieramosca appear to claim Teresa as 
the latter’s promised bride. Cardinal 
Salviati comes in to see the statue of 
Perseus, and when he hears of Cellini’s 
escapade, threatens to have him pun- 
ished, and to have some one else com- 
plete the statue. Cellini, surrounded 
by his workmen, and armed with a 
hammer, is ready to demolish the Per- 
seus, wliich he declares lie can complete 
in an hour. Unwilling to lose the 
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masterpiece, the Cardinal promises if 
lie will do so lie shall be pardoned and 
receive Ter(!sa as his bride. Work iu- 
stiintly bi‘gins. Running,' short of 
metal, Cellini saeriliees his creations 
in gold and silver. At last the mould 
is broken, the statue of I’erseus is 
revealed in all its glory, and in the 
eiithiisiasni it creates Fieramosca is 
the first to embrace his ersUvliile rival, 
whose genius he appreciates betUu' 
than the rest. 

Berbiguier (Benoit TranquilLo) 
composed many vvtu’ks for llute, on 
whicJi he was a performer of great 
skill; studied at Paris (’onser\'atoire. 
1*. (.'aderousse, Vaueluse, Dee. ‘Jll, 178‘2 ; 
d.^.lan. 20, 183S, Pont le Voye. 

Berceuse. f'V. Cradlesong. 
Berchem (Jachet) eonqiosed three 

hooks of eai>riecios and madrigals, a 
nniNS, ete. ; organist to Duke of Man- 
tua in looo ; probably b. in Pianders. 

Eerenstadt (Gaetan) sang bass in 
o[)era„1717 to 1723. 

Berg (Adam) published music in 
Municli under patronage of Dukes of 
Bavaria from 17)40 to loOO. 

Berg (George) composed prize glee 
“On softest beds at leisure laid”; 
many works for voice and instrument; 
organist St. Mary-at-llill, London, 
1771; pupil of Dr. Pepusch. C. 
Cermany. 

Berg (Johann) founded music 
printing lionso in Nuremberg about 
17)31; was succeeded by Ulrich Neu- 
ber and OerlaeJi. H. Ghent; d. 1563, 
N uremberg. 

Bergamasca or Bergomask. A 
lively country dance of Bergamo in 
triple time. 

Berger (Ludwig) composed 27 
etudes for piano, on which he was a 
distinguished performer; taught Men- 
delssohn, Ilenselt, Fanny llensel, Taii- 
bert; pupil of dementi. B. Berlin, 
April 18, 1777; d. Berlin, Feb. IG, 
1830. 

Berger (Wilhelm) composed sym- 
phony in B fiat; Euphorioii,” a choral 
piece; “ Meino Gdttin ” for male clioir 
and orchestra, and chamber music; 
taught piano; pupil of Kiel at Berlin 
Tlochscliule. B. Boston, Mass., A\ig. 9, 
1861; add, Berlin, 


Berggreen (Andreas Peter) com- 
posed the opera “ Billidet og BusUm,” 
national songs, played organ Trinity 
(duireh, Coptmliagen; did much to 
popularize music iu Denmark; wrote 
on iniisieal topics. B. Cof)enliagen, 
Mar. 2, 1801; d. Nov. 0, 1880. 

Bergmann (Carl) conducted Bos- 
ton Handel and IJaydn Society, 1852- 
54; New York Arion, and from 1855 
to 1876, New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety; was among the first to p(;r- 
forni music of Liszt and Wagner in 
America; joined Germania Orchestra 
as ’cellist, 1850, and beeaine its 
leader. B. Fbersbacli, Sitxoiiy, 1821; 
d. Aug. 16, 1876. 

Bergonzi (Carlo) made violins in 
imitation of Antonio Stradivari, wliose 
pu])il he was. His instruments are 
dated 1716 to 1755. Work of his son 
Mieliael Angelo is not highly valued. 

Beringer (Oscar) founded a piano 
school in London, 1873-97 ; taught 
in Royal Academy of Music; com- 
posed Andante and Allegro for piano 
and orchestra, etc.; played piano in 
concerts and recitals. B. Kurt- 
wangeii, Baden, July 14, 1844; add. 
London. 

B^riot, de (Charles Aiigu.ste) 

founded the Franco-l>el;;ian school of 
violin playing; composed seven con 
certos and other music for his instru- 
ment; wrote “ Ecoh; transeendentale 
de Violon” and “Grand Mfdhode”; 
tanglit Vieuxlemps ; first a[)j)eare(l in 
concert at nine. B. J.ouvaiii, Belginin, 
Feb. 20, 1802; studied with Viotti 
and Baillot at Paris; m. MARLY 
MALIBRAN, 1836; declined violin 
professorship at Paris Fonserviitoire, 
but accepU'd similar post at Brussels, 
1843; retired because of failing eye- 
sight, 1852; d. Louvain, April 8, 
1870. 

Berlin owed its importance in music 
as in everything to the genius of 
Frederick the Great. Besides the two 
principal schools discussed in the arti- 
cles following this, it was the seat of 
tlie Royal Academy of Fine Arts, a 
section of whieli was devoted to music, 
and possessed splendid opera houses 
liberally subsidized by the German 
ICmperor and King of Prussia, who 
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was conspicuously active in their man- 
agement. Tliere were numerous other 
institutions of which the 8iN(>- 
AKADEMIE was the most notable, 
and there were a inmiber of choral 
and orchestral concerts throughout the 
season. Kbniglichen Akademis- 
Chen Hochschiile fiir Musik was 
founded in connection with the Kiinig- 
lichcn Akademie der Kunste, and as 
its name implies, is an acavlemical 
high school for music, teaching the 
art and its practice in all branches. 
For many years tlie late Dr. .loseph 
Joachim presided over its violin and 
orchestral departments, and was the 
director and president of the board. 
Dr. Max Bruch was closely associated 
with Dr. Joachim as tlie head of the 
faculty in composition and theory. 
Prof. lOrnest RudorlV Wius head of the 
piano and organ dej)artments, and 
Prof. Adolph Schulze of the vocal de- 
partment. Other members of the fac- 
ulty in 1908 were: Prof. Benno Hilrtel, 
theory and composition ; Prof. Franz 
Schulz, organ; Paul Juon and Prof. 
Leoptdd Wolf, theory, composition 
and partitiir playing; Prof. Robert 
Kahn, theory and ensemble playing; 
Heinrich van Eyken, theory; Richard 
Rossler, theory; Leo Schrattenholz, 
theory and composition; Dr. Karl 
Krebs, history of music; Prof, Gustav 
Rossberg, military music; Musik- 
direktor Theodor Orawert, military 
music; Prof. Pelix 8clmiidt, Prof. 
Max Stange, Paul Knnpfor, Prof. 
Elisc Breiderhoir, Emilic Herzog, 
Helene .Jordan, Meta Lippold, vocal; 
Prof. Elise Bartels, declamation ; Marie 
Gagliardi, Italian; Richard Rossler, 
chorus singing; Ernest Braunsweig, 
dramatic action; Jacob Katzcnsteiii, 
M.D., physiology of the voice and 
hygiene of song; Prof. Emmanuel 
Wirth, Prof. Carl Halir, Prof. An- 
dreas Moser, Prof. Karl Markees, 
Gabriele Wietrowetz, Karl Klingler 
and Gustav Exner, violin; Prof. 
Robert Ilausmaiin, Leo Schrattenholz, 
*ccUo; Wilhelm Posse, harp; Maxi- 
milian Skibicki, douhlehass; Emil 
Prill, flute; Georg Eberhardt, oboe, 
oboe (Pamore, English horn; Prof. 
Oscar Schubert, clarinet; Arnold 


Friihauf, bassoon; Hugo Rudel, horn; 
Carl llbliiie, trumpet; Paul Wesclike, 
trombone; Prof. Heinrich Barth, 
piano; Prof. Johannes Schulze, piano 
and ensemble 2 >layiiig ; Ernst von 
Dolinaiiyi, Prof. Karl Heyinaiiii, Prof. 
Ludwig llirschlK^rg, Curt Burner, 
(Juirles Bunte, Walter Iloldeiihauer, 
Adelgunde Haniie, Marie Bender, 
piano. Singakademie was founded 
by Carl Friedrich Christian F ASCII, 
cembalist to Krederick the Great, and 
after liis death, a teacher in Berlin. 
At first an organization of l^'asch’’s 
pupils devoted to the study of his 
own sacred music, regular meetings 
were held on Thursday evenings of 
each week in the season from Mix^>^ 
24, 1791. Rooms were set apart for 
the singers in tlio Royal Academy^ of 
Fine Arts, ami in ISO I the public was 
first admitted on the occasion of an 
Easter concert. For a time the pro- 
ceeds were devoted U) charity, but in 
1827 the organiziition built its own 
home, and the funds recedved there- 
after were de\'o(ed to the propaganda 
of oratorio and other sacred music. 
Mendelssohn <lirecled the Matthew 
Passion of Bach in 1829. Fasch had 
been succeeded by his pupil Carl Fried- 
rich Zeltcr. Carl Friedrich Rungen- 
hagen was director from 18 J2 to 1851, 
then August Orel I, who held ofiice 
until 1879, and was followed by Mar- 
tin BLUMNFR. Stern’sehes Konser- 
vatorium der Musik was founded in 
1850, having quarters in the “Philhar- 
monie.” In 1907-08 there were 1177 
pupils and a teaching stall’ of 108, 
headed by Prof. Gustav Ilolhaender. 
The teachers of finishing classes were: 
twinging, Eiigen Brieger, Marg. Bricger- 
Palm, Dr. Paul Bruns-Molar, Blanche 
Corelli, Lydia Ilollm, Sergei Klibaii- 
sky, Karl Meyer, Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
Kempner, Henry B. Pasmore, Nicolaus 
RothmUhl, Adolf Schulze, Wladislaw 
Seidemann; Piano, Georg Bertram, 
Theodor Bohlinann, Severin Eisen 
berger, Gfinther Ffeudenberg, Bruno 
Gortatowski, Bruno Hinze-Reinhold. 
Ernst Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof. 
Martin Krause, Prof. James Kwasl, 
Frieda Kwast Hodapp, Dr. Paul Lut 
zenko, Prof. G. A. Papendick, Gusttiv 
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Pohl, Prof. Philipp Rucfer, Theodor 
Hciioiiberger, Prof. Alfred 8oriiiaiin, 
August vSpanuth, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
T. W. Otto Voss, jMichael von Zadora; 
Violin, Prof, llustav Hollacnder, 
Theodore vSpieriiig, Alfred Wittenberg, 
Willy Nicking, \Valter Kanipelmarm, 
Max Criinberg, William Kritch, Erau- 
lein Clara Schwartz; Viola, Walter 
Raiupelmann ; ^ Velio, Joseph Malkin, 
hhigcn Saiidow, Erich Hollacnder; 
Doublehass, Herr Kiimniling; Organ, 
l^ernhar<l Irgang; Harmonium, Carl 
Kaempf; Zfnrp, Franz Poenitz; Harp 
chromatic, ('antelon; Flute, Otto 
Koessler; Oboe, F. Bundfuss; Clari- 
net, Carl Rausch; Bassoon, Herr 
Koehler; Horn, Adolf Litimann; 
Trumpet, Herr Koenigsberg; Con- 
ducting, Prof. Arno Kleffel; Composi- 
tion, ^core playing. Instrumentation, 
Wilhelm Klatte, Prof. Arno Klcf- 
fel. Prof. Philipp Ruefer, Prof. E. E. 
TaTilKTt, Leo Portnofi’, Arthur Win- 
ner; ^Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon 
and Fugue, Wilhelm Klatte, Arthur 
Willner; Theory, Harmony in Eng- 
lish, William Kritch; Theory, Har- 
mony in Russian, Leo Portnoff; Nico- 
laus Rothmiihl, Leader of, the opera- 
school; DramaMc i^chool, Prof. Leo 
t'riedrieh; Arthur Willrner, Director 
of administration. 

Berlioz (Hector) developed the re- 
sources of the orchestra so largely as 
to deserve the title “ Father of modern 
orchestration ” ; was first to employ 
large masses of musicians and singers 
in tlie production of big tonal effects; 
prepared the way for the so-called 
“ Music of the Future ” by elaborating 
and exemplifying in his own operas 
the theories of his favourite master, 
Cluck, regarding the relation of music 
and the drama; composed the operas 
“BENVENUTO CELLINI,” “La 
DAMNATION DE FAUST,” the sym- 
phony “ Harold en Italie,” which have 
finally ranked him with the greatest 
of French compe^ers, but failed to 
secure recognition in France during his 
life, save as a writer of music criti- 
cism and “ feuilletons.” The son of a 
country physician of La Cote St. 
Andre, Grenoble, Berlioz was sent to 
the Paris medical school to qualify 


himself for his father’s profession. As 
a boy he had studied Catcl s " Har- 
mony,” had learned to play t he fiageo- 
let somewhat badly, the guitar L^ler- 
ably well, and had found delight in 
Gluck’s “ Orfeo,” but was unable to 
obtain a sysUrmatic musical training. 
He detested medicine, loved music, and 
negh*ete<l his work for the library of 
the Paris (Conservatoire. Determined 
to devote his life to music, his parents 
were equally determined lie should 
commit no such folly, and they cut off 
his allowance. But in 1823 he was a 
st udent at the (hmsorvatoire, and there 
he worked during seven years, always 
in poverty, rarely on good terms with 
his teachers, except L<‘sueur, sup])ort- 
ing himself hy such expedients as sing- 
ing in a theatre chorus, and acquiring 
a large and larger contempt of tlie 
prevailing style in music, of which the 
director of the Conservatoire, Cheru- 
bini, was the leader. Before entering 
the Conservatoire he had rccn^ivcd les- 
sons of Lesiicur which enabled him to 
compose a mass for St. Roch’s (.'liurch, 
ami in his years of study he composed 
a “ Fantasia on Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest,” “ Les Franes-juges,” and “ Wav- 
er! ey ” overtures, and “Eight, Scenes 
from Faust.” In 1830, to his great 
surprise, lie secured the prix de Rome 
with the cantata “ La Mort de Sar- 
danapale.” In Italy he sighed for 
Paris, and after an 18 months’ sojourn, 
the ministry permitted him to return 
home. “ La Captive,” a song, a re- 
vision of his “ Symphony Faiitastiqiie ” 
and sketches of the “ Corsair ” and 
“ King l.<ejir” overtures were worked 
out in Italy, but brought ncitlior fame 
nor money on his return, in 1833 be. 
married the Irish actress Henrietta 
Smithson, who had been playing Shake- 
spearian roles at the Odeon, and, fail- 
ing to earn a livelihood in music, took 
to journalism. “Harold in Italic,” 
“ S^phonie FunM)ro et Triomphale,” 
“Romeo et Juliette,” his requiem on 
the death of Napoleon, and “ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,” his opera, were all pro- 
duced during this period of hack work, 
from which he was released by the 
princely benevolence of Paganini, who 
gave him 20,000 francs. Then the gov- 
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crnmcnt paid him 4,000 franca for his 
“ Requiem/’ and 10,000 francs for liia 
“ Symphonic Run^bre ct Triomphale,” 
in 1840. He was thus able to tour 
(lennaiiy, a project which his wife 
bitterly opposed, and which brouf^ht 
about their separation, but proved a 
complete artistic success, for Schu- 
mann and Liszt had already made 
some of his works known, and his 
fjfcnius was acknowledged from St. 
Petersburg to rx)nclon while still un- 
known to Parisians. Home again in 
1843, Paris had nothing better to 
olfer him than a conductor’s post. 
Visits to Vienna, to St. Peterslmrg, 
to London increased his reputation 
abroad, and at the Paris Exposition 
of 1855 he was commissioned to write 
an opening “ Te Deum ” and “ L’lmp<?- 
rialo ” cantata for its close. These 
brought him the Legion of Honor, 
Membership in the Acad<5mic and the 
librarianship at the Conservatoire 
soon followed. On the death of his 
first wife Rorlioz liad married a singer, 
Mile. Martin Recio. Her death oc- 
curred in 1802, Iea\ ing him quite alone 
in the world, for his son, who had 
occasioned him much anxiety, was then 
in the navy. The following year ‘‘ Lcs 
Troyens,” an opera which he regardexl 
as Iiis mastcrpiecje, proved a flat fail- 
ure. Berlioz composed no more. He 
made a tour of Russia in 1807, but 
his health had failed, and he died in 
Paris, Mar. 9, 1809. Those who 

wish to understand Berlioz more fully 
will do well to read his delightful 
“ Soirees de rorcliestra,” his letters, 
and his “ Memoires,” whicli have been 
translated into English. His treatise 
on Instrumentation is a standard 
one. Important compositions beddes 
those named arc: “ Le Caviiaval 
Roniain,” overture ; “ L'Enfance <lu 

Christ,” oratorio; “Rob Roy,” over- 
ture. See biography, AdoI])he Jullieti, 
1888. 

Bemudo (Juan) Avrote “Libro de 
la deedaraeion de iristruinentos,” pub- 
lished at OssuTia, 1555 ; Spanish monk ; 
b. near Astorga, 1510. 

Bernabei (GioseflPo Antonio) com- 
posed H) o];)eras, masses, etc.; chapel- 
master at Munich in succession to his 
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father, GIUSEPPE ERCOLE. B. 
1059, Rome; d. Mar. 9, 1732. 

Bernabei (Giuseppe Ercole) com- 
posed two operas and church music; 
chapelmastcr to Elector of Bavaria. 
B. (,'aprarola, about 1620; d. Munich 
about 1088. 

Bernacchi (Antonio) sang soprano 
in opera “ Clearte,” London, 17] 7, and 
with continued .success until 1730, 
when lie founded a school in Italy, 
becoming the teacher of Raff, Guar- 
ducci, Maiicini, Amadori, and others; 
composed vocal music. B. Bolognli, 
1000; (1. Mar. 1750. 

Bernard (fimile) composed the caii- 
tafa “ Guillaiiine le Conqudrant,” vio- 
lin concerto for Sarasate, suites, et»}., 
and other Avork.s for organ, piano, and 
orchestra. B. Marseilles, Aug. 0, 
1845; d. Sept. 11, 1902, Paris. 

Bernasconi (Andrea) composed 21 
operas and much church music; taught 
in Munich where he became chapel- 
master. B. Verona, 1712; d. Munich, 
1784. 

Bernasconi (Antonia) sang sop. 
roles in opera; debut, Vienna, 1704, in 
“ Alceste,” written for her by Gluck; 
oroaied rrdo of Aspasia in Mozart’s 
“ ^Hthridate ”; stepdaughter of AN- 
DREA; retired 1783. 

Berner (Friedrich Wilhelm) wrole 
on music; composed, taught; played 
piano and clarinet at Breslau while 
von Weber was chapelmastcr. B. Bres- 
lau, May 16, 1780; son of organist 
of the Elizabeth Church; d. May 0, 
1827. 

Bernhard (Christoph) composed 
church music, sang ten. ; chapelmastcr 
at Dresden. B. Dantsic, 1627 ; d. 
xMov. 14, 1092. 

Bernsdorf (Eduard) edited Uni- 
versal Ticxicon der Tonkunst ” ; wrote 
Jiinsic criticism ; composed. B. Dessau, 
Mar. 25, 1825; d. June 27, 1901. 

Berselli (Matteo) sang ten. in 
opera, London, 1720-21, 

Bertin (Louise Ang^lique) com- 
posed “ La Esmeralda,” to book by 
Victor Hugo, “ TjC Loup Garou,” and 
“ Eaust ” ; sang con. ; played piano. 
B. Roche, near Bi^rre, Feb. 15, 1805; 
d. April 26, 1877. 

Bertini (Benoit Auguste) played 
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piano, studied with Clcmenti and 
trained his young brother HfONRl; 

1). London, 1780, Their father, like- 
wise a musician, was a native of Tours, 
France. B. 1750. 

Bertini (Giuseppe) wrote “ Storico- 
critieo degli scrittori di musica”; 
directed music at the Capella Pala- 
tina, Falcrmo; b. 1756. 

Bertini (Henri) played f>iano on 
concert tour of Holland and Oerniany 
at 12; composed etudes, .50 of wdiich 
were republished a few years ago. B. 
Ifondon, Oct. 28, 179S; d. Meylan, Oet. 

1, 1876. 

Bortinotti (Teresa) sang with suc- 
cess in opera; debut at Naples when 
years of age; m. Felice Itadicati, 
violinist, who composed “Zaira” for 
her; retired 1823, and taught at Bo- 
logna. B. Savigliano, Piedmont, 1770; 
d. Bologna, Feb. 12, 1854. 

Bertolli (Francesca) sang con. 
roLes in London with Handel, 1729-37. 

Berton (Pierre Montan) became 
leader of tlio Opera orchestra, Paris, 
(hiring the ipiarnds of the (Jluekists 
and Pieeiiinists, whom he is said to have 
finally rci^oncdhMl. B. 1727; d. 1780. 
Henri Montan composed “ Montano 
ct Stephanie,” romantic opera pro- 
duced with great success in Paris, 
1708; “ Ponc(? de Leon,” “ Le Delire,” 
“Aline,” “Ninon chez INIrne, de Se- 
vigne,” and other operas; taught 
liarrimny at tlie Oons('rvaloire, 1705; 
conducted Paris Italian opera, 1807. 

B. Paris, Sept. 17, 1767 ; son of 
PIPITUIE MONTAN; d. April 22, 
1844. Francois composed operas ami 
taught in Conservatoire. B. 1781; 
son of HENRI MONTAN and the 
singiT, Mile. Maillard; d. Paris, 
1832. 

Bertoni (Ferdinando Giuseppe) 

composed 33 operas and oratorios; 
conducted music at »St. Mark’s, Venice. 

B. Salo, near Venice, Aug. 15, 1725; 
d. near Brescia, Dec. 1, 1813. 

Bertram (Theodore) sang bass 
Wagnerian rOlcs with distinguished 
success, his “ Wotan ” winning high 
praise from Cosima Wagner; sang in 
many American cities during early 
manliood; pupil of his father. B. Feb. 
12, 1869, Stuttgart; killed himself, 
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1907, because of grief at the death of 
his wife Fanny Moran Olden in the 
Hook of Holland disaster. 

Bertrand (Jean Gustave) wrote 
critical and archaeological w’orks on 
music. B. Vhiugirard,' Dec. 24, 1S34; 
add. Paris. 

Berwald (Franz) composed the 
opera “Estrella dc Soria”; sym- 
phonies, chamber music; directed the 
e(>us(*rvatory at Stockholm. B. July 
23, 1706; nephew of JOHANN 

FlUKDBICH ; (1. April 3, 1868. 

Berwald (Johann Friedrich) com- 
pos(‘d syni{)h(mies ; famous as child 
musician throughout nortliern Europe; 
Ix'came chapclmastor to the king of 
Sweden. B. Stockholm, Dec. 4, 1787 ; 
(I. June 28, 1861. 

Bes. Oer. B double flat. 

Besaiten. (hr. To string an 
instrument. 

Besekirsky (Vasil Vasilievich) 
played violin ami taught. B. Moscow, 
183(5; pupil of Leonard. 

Besler (Samuel) composed church 
music, became rector of gymnasium of 
Breslau. B. P>rieg, Silesia, Dec., 1574; 
d. July 10, 1625. ■ 

Besozzi (Alessandro) published 
sonatas for violin and llute; played 
ohw, eldest of a remarkable family 
of musicians. B. Parma, 1700; d. 
Turin, 1775. Antonio, sum'cded his 
hroUu'r ALESSANDRO at Parma, 
and later removed to Dresden! ; wais a 
famous oboe player. Carlo became 
cedebrated as oboi‘ player in Dresden 
royal baud. Son of ANT( )N ID. Hier- 
oriimo w'as associated with his brother 
ALESSANDRO as bassoon player. 
Gaetano plavcnl olioc in London ami 
at the Neapolitan and Fi(nieli (;ourls. 
B. Parma, youngest brother of ATj- 
T.ESSANDRfO. Hieronimo played 
oboe at the Paris Ooncerts Spirituel, 
having been a pupil of his father, 
(1 A ETA NO; d. 1785. Henri became 
flautist at the Opr*ra romicpie, son of 
HIERONIMO. Louis Desiree won the 
prix dc Rome at the Paris Conserva- 
loire, 1837; b. Versailles, April 3, 
1814; son of HENRI; d. Nov. 11, 
1879. 

Bessel (Vassily Vassilievich) 
founded the music piiblisliing house 
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of Bessel & Co., St. J^eiersburg, 1809; 
b. St. Petersburg, 1843. 

Bessems (Antoine) composed for 
voice and violin, and taught. B. Ant- 
werp, April (>, 1809; d. Oct. 19, 18(>8. 

Besson (Gustave Auguste) 
greatly improved the construction of 
tlic cornet, and improved and manu- 
factured other instruments as well. 
B. Paris, 1820; d. 1875. 

Best (William Thomas) wrote 
“ The Modern School for Org-an,” “ The 
Art of Org'an Playing”; composed 
church music and plfiyed organ in 
Liverpool churches. B. Carlisle, Png., 
Aug. 13, 1829; d. Liverpool, May 10, 
1897. 

Bestimmt. Oer. With decision. 

Betz (Franz) sang Wagnerian bar. 
rfdes. B. Mar. 19, 1835, Mayeiice; d. 
Berlin, Aug. 11, IJHIO. 

Bevin (El way) (‘ompo.sed church 
music. Probably born in Wales, and 
believed to have In'cn organist at 
Bristol Cathedral, 1589. 

Bevington (Henry) founded the 
London organ building firm now known 
as Bevington & Sons, about 1800, hav- 
ing learned the trade with Ohrmann 
& Nutt. Henry and ^Tartin, his sons, 
wore the heads of the firm in 1908. 

Bexfield (William Richard) com- 
posed the oratorio ” Israel Restored 
organist of St. Helen’s, l^ondon; de- 
gree of Dr. Cambridge, 1849. B, Nor- 
wich, April 27, 1824; d. London, Oct, 
28, 1853. 

Beyer (Ferdinand) made a great 
number of easy arrangements and 
transcriptions for Schott & Co., of 
Maycncc. B. Querfort, 1803; d. May 
14, 1803. 

Bianca. Michael William Balfe’s 
opera in four acts, to words by Pal- 
grave Simpson, was first performed Dec. 
0, 1800, at Covent Garden, London. 

Bianchi (Francesco) composed 20 
operas and oratorios, including “ (’as- 
tore e Polluce,” “ Inez de Castro,” 
“ Antigone,” “ Merope,” Alzira ” ; 
m. Miss Jackson, well known as singer 
under the name Bianchi-T..acy ; cem- 
balist at Paris Italian Opera; 2d 
organist at St. Mark’s, Venice. B. 
Cremona, 1752; killed himself, Lon- 
don, Nov. 27, 1810. 


Biber, von (Heinrich Johann 
Franz) composed for violin, which he 
played so well that in 1681 Emperor 
Lwpold ennobled him. B. Warten- 
bergen, Bohemia, Aug. 12, 1644; d. 
May 3, 1704. 

Bibl (Andreas) composed organ 
preludes and fugues; became organist 
at St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna. 
B. Vienna, April 8, 1797; d. 1878. 

Bibl (Rudolph) coTuposed and 
played orgnn St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
Vienna; ehapelmast(‘r to the Em- 
peror. B. Jan. 6, 1832; add. Viennu. 

Bichord. Doiihh^ strings to a note. 

Bicinium. Lat. Obsolete term for 
two-part song. 

Bickham (George, Jr.) engraved 
and published music in “ The Musical 
Enterhiiner,” London, 1736-39. 

Bierey (Gottlob Benedict) com- 
posed 40 operas of which those in 
comic vein wen^ most snceossful, in- 
cluding “ Wladimir,” “Das Blun^cn- 
mndehen”; ehapelmasbT at Breslau 
in siicc(*ssion lo von Weber. B.* Dres- 
den, rliily 25, 1772; d. May 5, 1840. 

Bifara. />«/. Tremolo organ stop. 

Bigot (Marie) ])layo(l piano in con- 
certs; taught Mend<*lssohn; knew 
Haydn, Salieri, Beethoven, Cherubini, 
Lainarrc, and Baillot. Ik Kiene at 
Colmar, Alsace, Mar. 3, 1786; m. Mr. 
Bigot, Count Rasoumowsky’s libra- 
rian; d. Paris, Sept. 16, 1820. 

Billion, de (Jean) composed cliureh 
music, which was published between 
1534 and 1544 in TiCyden and Paris. 

Billington (Mrs. Elizabeth) com- 
posed two sets of piano sonatas before 
she was 1 1 ; became the greatest 
singer of lier day to the neglect of 
further creative work. Daughter of 
Carl Weichsel, an oboist at the King’s 
Theatre, London, her mother being a 
popular singer, Miss Weichsel and her 
brother appeared at their mother’s 
bemdit at the Hiiyrnarket, in 1774, 
when she was probably six years 
old. Her debut as a singer took 
place at Oxford, at 14, and in 1783 
she m. James Billington, a doublebass 
player. Operas were (n)m posed for 
her by Bianchi, Paisicllo, Paer, and 
Himmel, and she was received enthu- 
siastically in Naples and Venice as 
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as in J^ondon. d. 1704, 

and 1700 slu; m. M. Pidisscnt. Her 
voice ranged from a to a. ' ' Sir 
Joshua Jl(‘ynolds painted lier portrait 
as St. Cecilia, and Cosway painted her 
miniature. 1). Venice, 1818. 

Billington (Thomas) compost'd, 
played harp and piano. 15. Mxeter, 

] 754 ; brother-in-law of E L 1 ZA H ETJ I ; 
d. Tunis, 18152. 

Biminolle. It, B Hat; the nat- 
ural sign. 

Bina. An East Indian stringed in- 
sfrnment of the guitar family, the 
s<ale consisting of a series r)f small 
intervals between a note and its octave 
in th<^ bass stafT. 

•Binary Form. A movement 
founded on two themes or principal 
subjects. 

Binary Measure. (\)uimon time. 

Binchois (Egidius) composed 
church music and secular songs of 
whK'li 27 have been preserved; chap- 
lain to Duke Phili]) of Hurgumly. B. 
Biriche near Mens; hence “ Cilles dc 
Bineh”; d. Lille, 1400. 

Bind. The curved line or tie which 
uniU'S two notes of the same degree 
denoting that tliey are to 1 k» sounded 
as one note. The same sign connecting 
notes of different degrees becomes the 
slur or legato sigTi. 

Binde. (Icr. Bind. 

Bindung. Gcr, Syncopation or 
suspension, which may be eiVccted by 
using the bind. 

Bini (Pasqualino) played violin 
even better than Tartini, whose pupil 
he was; composed for that instru- 
ment. B. Pesaro, 1720; became leader 
of the court band at Stuttgart, 
1754. 

Bioni (Antonio) composed Cli- 
rn^ne,” ‘‘ Undine,” “ Endimione,” and 
in all 20 operas; composer to the Elec- 
tor of Mayence. B, Venice, 1098. 

Birch (Charlotte Ann) sang sop. 
in concert and opera, pupil of Sir 
Oeorge Smart. B. 1815; d. London, 
Jan. 26, TOOL 

Birch (Eliza Ann) sang sop. ; pupil 
of Sir George Smart; sister of CllAR- 
LOTTE ANN. B. 18:50; d. ISfar. 26, 
1857. 

Birchall (Bobert) established mu- 


sic publisliing house in J.ondon; man- 
aged the “ Amdeni Concerts ” ; d. 
1819. Business was continued by 
Birchall, l.onsdalc L JSlills. 

Bird (Arthur) ('omposed symphony 
in A, three orclu'stral suites, comic 
t)pera “Dajdine. balled, “ Rubc- 
zalil serenade for wind instrument s 
which won the Paderewski prize in 
\('w York, 1901. B. (Cambridge, Mass., 
July 23, 185(1; .settled in Berlin, 
IHSl. 

Bird (Henry Richard) played or- 
gan, gave coneerts, taught, In'came ac- 
companist at London Popular Concerts, 
IStll. 15. Nov. 14, 1842; sou of George 
Bird, organist at Walthamstow 
church, Eng.; became organist at St. 
John's, Walthamstow, at the age of 
eight; later of many London churches; 
add. London. 

Birmingham Festival, at which 
many im]>oriant works have had their 
first Knglish perfonnance, was foundc'd 
in 1708 in aid of the General Hospital 
of Birmingham; has since grown into 
a triennial festival with a total profit 
to that institution of more than 
$500,000; witli profit to England in 
the stimulation of musical art too 
great for monetary calculation. Capel 
Bond, of Covc'ntry, conducted the first 
festival, whieh was exclusively de- 
voted to Handel. Others to hold this 
post have been Dr. (Vofcli, Samuel 
Wesley, '1\ Greatorex, W. Knyvett, 
Mendelssohn, Moschclos, Costa, and 
Dr. Richter. Since 1855 the lo(;al 
chorus has been supplied by the 
Birmingham Amateur HarTnonic 
Association. 

Bis. L. “ Twice,” written over a 
group of notes indicates that they are 
to he repeated, being thus ccpjivalent 
to dots of repetition; also used in 
Eranee for eiicore.” 

Bischero. It. Peg or pin to fasten 
an instrument’s strings. 

Bischoff (Dr. Ludwig Friedrich 
Christian) wrote for “ Kfilnische Zei- 
tung” and edited inusical reviews; 
founded and promoted musical soci- 
eties; aided in maintaining the festi- 
vals at (\>logno and other musical 
centrp.s. B. Dessau, Nov. 27, 1794; d. 
1807. 
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Biscroma. It. fieTiii(|iiaver. 

Biscrome. Vr. Semiquaver. 

Blsdiapason. Double octave. 

Bishop (Ann) sanf? sop. in concerts 
in all parts of tlie world; dauf^hter of 
Riviere, a London sinking master; m. 
Sir Henry Bishop, 1831 ; eloped with 
Hochsa, the harpist, 1831), wlio d. 1855 
in Australia while on concert tour; 
m. Schulz; finally settled in New 
York, B. Lon<loii, 1814; d. New York, 
Mar. 18, 1884. 

Bishop (Sir Henry Bowley) com- 
posed the opera “(Mari,” 1823, which 
contains “ Home, Sw'cet Home ”; “ The 
Fortunate Isles” in celebration of 
()uoen Victoria’s weddiiifr; “Maid 
IMarian ” and many other operas; pop- 
ular songs; wrote musical number for 
“ A Midsummer Night’s l)rea?n con- 
du(!k‘d at (\ivent CTardcn and London 
l^hilharmonic conccrls. B. London, 
Nov. 18, 178(1; pupil of Bianchi; m. 
first Miss Lvon, the singer; then 
ANN BISIKMP {liiyivTi})', knigided 
1842; professor at Oxford, 1848; con- 
ductor “ Ancient CJoncerts,” 1842 ; d. 
April 30, 1855. 

Bishop (James C.) founded the 
English organ building bouse now 
known as Bishop & Son, about 1800. 

Bishop (John) composed, played 
orgjin Winchostor Cathedral. B. Eng., 
1065; d. Winchester, Dec. 19, 1737. 

Bishop (John) edited, wrote, and 
translated many works on theory and 
history of music; organist of St. 
Paul’s, (Cheltenham, Eng., at 14. B. 
Cheltenham, July 31, 1817; d. Feb. 3, 
1800. 

Bispham (David Scull) sang bar. 
roles in opera and concert with dis- 
tinguished success, debut in “Basoche” 
Royal English Opera House, Nov. 3, 
ISOI ; he sang such roles as “Kui- 
wenal,” “Wolfram,” “ 'relramund,” 
“ Wotan,” “ Alherich,” “ Beekmesser,” 

Pizarro.” “Eseainillo,” “ FalstalT,” 
etc., at Covent Carden, Jjondon, and 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York; was an accomplished actor, 
equally admirable in serious or comic 
rfdes. B. Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 18.57; 
sang in oratorio and church choirs; 
became pupil of Vannuncini and Lani- 
perti, Milan, 1880-89; and of Herman 
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Vezin, London, in elocution. Add. 
New York. 

Bissex. 12-siringed guitar invented 
by Vanheeke, 1770. 

Bis Unca. L. Semiquaver. 

Bit. Tube supplementing tbe crook 
of some brass instruments for tuning 
purpose's. 

Bitter (Karl Hermann) wrote im- 
portant biographies of the Baclis, other 
hooks; contributed to magazines; 
founded the Schleswig-Holstein Fes- 
tival, 1875. B. Feb. 27, 1813; d. B<jr- 
lin. Sept. 12, 1885. 

Bizzarre or Bizzarramente. It. 
Fantastically, drol ly. 

Bizet (Georges Alexandre Cesar 
Deopold) composed “ CARMEN,” pro- 
duced Alar. 3, 1875, at the (4[)era 
Comiqiie, Paris, which has grown 
steadily in popularity and sulfices to 
rank him witli the greatest of Frencli 
composers; a suite k Daudet’s “L’Ar- 
l(*sienne,” and several books of songs. 
B. Paris, Oct. 28, 1838; from 1848 to 
1857 ]^iz(R studied at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, harmony with Zinimer- 
mann, and composition with HahHy, 
in his last year dividing the operetta 
prize with Lecoc(i with “ Doedeur 
Miracle,” gaining the prix de Rome 
in 1857. Tlie opera “Don Procopio,” 
an (werturo, two symphonic move- 
ments and the comic opera “ La guzia 
d(‘ TEmir” were composed in Rome. 
Returning to Paris he composed 
“Vasco di Caina,” 1863; “ Les I’e- 
cheiirs de Perlcs,” 1863; “La jolic 
fille de Perth,” 1867 ; “ DJAMTLEIL” 
1872; and collaborated in the operetta 
“ Malbrough s’en va-t-cn guerre,” 1867, 
none of whicli attained success during 
the composer’s life. Tn 1869 he mar- 
ried Cenevieve Hal^vy, daughter of his 
old master in composition, and he com- 
pleted his father-in-law’s opera “ No<'.” 
An overture to Sardou’s “Pa trie” first 
won recognition, but the real w^orth of 
the man failed of appreciation until 
after his death, for he only sur 
vivod the production of “ Carmen ” by 
three months. The orchestral suites 
“ Roma,” “ Jeiix d’enfants,” and sonic 
of the 'works already named have conir 
into vogue since Bizet’s death, June 3. 
1875, Bougival, near Paris. Bizet wns 
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especially happy in his treatment of 
oriental themes, and there has been 
a long line of Carmens, beginning with 
Mme. Galli-Marie, who created the 
role, including Minnie Ham^k, Marie 
Roze, Trebelli, Patti, Lucca, and De 
Lussan, and culminating in Calvd, 
whose sensuous interpretation of the 
gypsy role is not likely to be 
surpassed. 

Black (Andrew) sang bar. in con- 
cert; taught singing, 189:1, at Royal 
College of Music, Mancliester, Eng. B. 
Glasgow, dan. 15, 1859; pupil of 

Randegger, Welch, and Scarlatti; 
debut duly 90, 1887, Crystal Palace, 
London; add. Manchester, Eng. 

• Blaes (Arnold Joseph) played 
clarinet and taught in the Brussels 
Conservatory. B. Brussels, Dec. 1, 
1814; d. Brussels, dan. 11, 1802. 

Blaes (Mme. Elisa) sang in con- 
cert. B. Antwerp ( Meerti), 1820; m. 
ARNOLD dOiSEPII, taught in 
Brussels. 

Blaferove (Henry Gamble) played 
violin and led London orchestras; gave 
chamber concerts; taught Duke of 
(Cambridge. B. Nottingham, Eng., 
1811; d.' London, Dec. 15, 1872. 

Blainville (Charles H.) composed, 
wrote on music, played ’cello. B. 1711, 
near Tours; d. Paris, 1709. 

Blake (Rev. Dr. Edward) coin^ 
j)Osed the anthem “ T have set God 
always before me,” and for viola and 
violin. B. Salisbury, Eng., 1708; d. 
dune 11, 1705. 

Blahetka (Marie Leopoldine) com- 
)Osed “Die Raueber uiid die Saenger,” 
avourably received at tlie Kiiiniliiier- 
thor Theatre, Vienna, 1830; a concerto 
for piano and orchestra; piano pupil 
of Czerny, Kalkbrenner, Moscboles, 
and Seehter. B. Nov. 15, 1811, Baden, 
Austria; d. Boulogne, Jan. 12, 1887. 

Blamont, de (Francois Collin) 
composed a “ Te Dcum,” motets; many 
operas; the cantata “ Circe ” ; chapei- 
master to the king of France, who en- 
nobled him. B. Versailles, 1690, son 
of a member of the royal band. 

Blanc (Adolphe) composed operas; 
pupil of nal(5vy. B. June 24, 1828, 
Manosque, France. 

Blanchard (Henri Louis) played 


violin, directed music at the Vari^*t<? 3 , 
Paris, 1818-29; wrote music criti- 
cism, biographies. B. Bordeaux, Feb. 
7, 1778; d. Paris, Dec. 18, 185S. 

Blanche. Fr. Minim. 

Blanche de Hevers. ]\Tichaol 
William Balfe’s five-act opera to words 
by John Brougliani, founded on “ Tlie 
Duke’s Motto,” was first performed 
Nov. 21, 1863, at Covent Garden, 
London. 

Blanche Pointee, Er. Dotted 
minim. 

Blancks (Edward) composcAl, with 

nine other musicians, “'ri»c, Wlmle 
Booke of Psalmes,” etc., piil)lished in 
Jjondon, 1592, by Thomas Este. 

Bland (John) published and sold 
music in London, 1779-96; Huccee<led 
by Lewis Houston and Hyde. 

Bland & Weller. Published music 
in London, 1790-1819; succeeded hy 
Weller & (^o. 

Bland (Maria Theresa) sang wifli 
Drury Lane company, London, 40 
years, from 1786. B. 1769 (Ttomaiizini ) , 
of Italian Jewish parents; d. dan. 15, 
1838. Charles sang bui. in opera. 
Son of MAPI A THFRESA. James 
sang bass at Drury Lane and Olympic 
theatres, London. B. 1798; son of 
MARIA THERESA; d. duly 17, 1801. 

Blangini (Giuseppe Marco Maria 
Felice) collaborated in “ La Marquise 
de Brinvilliers ” and composed many 
operas; sang ten.; numbcTcd among 
liis pupils “thre(? queens, 12 princesses, 
25 countesses, etc.”; cha])ei master to 
the king of Bavaria. B. Turin, Nov. 
IS, 1781; d. Dee. 18, 1841. 

Blankenburg or Blanckenburgh, 
van (Gerbrandt or Gideon) wrote 
“ Element a Miisica ” and historical 
books; composed “ De verdubbehh' har- 
mony,” which might be played forward 
or backward. B. Goiida, 1654: ])layed 
organ there and at The Hague; d. 
about 1739. 

Blaramberg (Paul Ivanovich) 
composed the opera “Mary of Bur- 
gundy.” “Tim Mummers,” 1881; “The 
Roussalka Maiden,” 1887 ; “Tusliino,” 
1891 ; a symphonic poem, choral pieces, 
music to' the play “ Voyevoda.” B. 
Orenburg, Sept. 26, 1841; add. St. 
Petersburg. 
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Blasbalg. Ger. Organ bellows. 

Blasinstrunient. (J er. Wind 
instruments. 

Blasmusik. Ger, Music for Avind 
instruments. 

Blatt. Ger. Reed or vibrating 
tongue. 

Blauvelt (Lillian Evans) sang sop. 
in opera and concert; operatic debut 
in Brussels in ‘‘ Alireille,” Sept. 12, 
1891 ; Covent Garden in “ Faust,’’ .lurie 
2, 1908. B. Brooklyn, New York, Mar. 
IG, 1873, played violin in Stein way 
Hall, New York, at eight, pupil N. Y. 
Conservatory of Music, 1885—89; m. 
Royal Smith, the organist; studied in 
Paris, made Russian tour, subse- 
quently toured America ; divorced, 
went to Italy, 1898, for study, sang 
in Verdi’s “Re(iuiern” in Rome and for 
Queen Alarglierita; sang in Munich 
a nd Lond( )n ; m . Willi am F . Pendle- 
ton; sang before (}ueen Victoria, 1899; 
at the ilandel festival. 1900, toured 
America, 1901; add. New York. 

Blauwaert (Emil) created the role 
of “Gurnemanz” at Bayreuth; sang 
bass, cantate with distinction from 1805 
to 1890. B. St. Nikolaas, Belgium, June 
18, 184.5; (1. Brussels, Feb. 2, 1891. 

Blaze (Erangois Henri Joseph) 
wrote two volumes “ l)e I’opera cn 
France,” 1820; translated libretti; 
composed and collected “ (Jiants de 
Provence,” etc. ; signed himself “Castil- 
Blaze.” B. Cavaillon, France, Dec. 1, 
1784; son of an excellent amateur 
musician; d. Dec. 11, 1857. 

Blaze de Bury (Baron Henri) 
wrote a life of Rossini, “ Meyerbeer 
and his times,” libretto of “ La jeu- 
nosse de Goethe ” for wliich Meyerljecr 
composed the music. Son of CASTIL- 
BLAZPl whom he excelled as a writer, 
though not in knowledge of music; en- 
nobled while in the French diplomatic 
service. B. Avignon, May, 1813; d. 
Alar. 15, 1888. 

Blechinstrumente. Ocr. Brass 
instruments. 

Bleuer (Ludwig) conducted De- 
troit Philharmonic Club, 1894; played 
violin, led Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. B. Budapest, 18G3; d. Berlin, 1897. 

Blewitt (Jonathan), son of Jonas 
Blewitt (a London oiganisfc, who wrote 


“A Complete Treatise on the Organ ” ; 
ami d. 1805), composed the operas “ Cor- 
sair,” “’Fhe Magician,” “The Island of 
Saints,” “ R.ory O'M ore ’’ballads; played 
organ ; conducLul in London and Dub- 
lin. D. Sept. 4, 1853. 

Blind Tom was the stage name of 
Tom WIGGINS. 

Blitheman ('William) composed 
for organ, virginal, and voice, sang in 
Kng. Chapel Royal, IGth century. 

Blockx (Jan) composed numerous 
Flemish songs; cantatas; the ballet 
“ Milenka,” operas including “Thifcl 
Uy 1 enspi ego 1,” 1900; ” La Fiancee de 
la Mcr,” J902; “ Kapcl,” 1903, i’UIN- 
CFSSF D’ALIBEKGE; the cantata 
“ Die Sclicldczaiig,” Antwerp, Augiis[, 
1908; the comic opera. “ Maitrc Mar- 
tin”; succeeded Benoit, 1902, as di- 
rector of tlic Antwerp (!onscivatory. 
B. Antwerp, Jan. 25, 1851 ; add. 
Antwerp. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler (Fannie) 

played piano with marked success at 
the loading orchestral conceKs in 
Europe and America, and in recital; 
debut at ten; pupil of Ziolin, of Carl 
Wolfsohn of Cliicago, and of Lesche- 
iizky in Vienna. B. Biolitz, Austria; 
m. Sigismund Zeisler, Chicago, 1885; 
add. Chicago. 

Blow (John) composed “ Alasque 
for the Entx'rtainment of tlic King” 
(Charles 11), anthems for the corona- 
tion of James II; taught Henry Pur- 
eell; Master of the (’hildren (of whom 
he had been one), Eng. (Jia])el Royal; 
ami succeeded Purcell in 1095 as or- 
ganist at Westminster Abbey. B. 1048, 
North Collingham, Eng.; d. London, 
1798. 

Bluethner (Julius Ferdinand) 

founded the piano house bearing his 
name in Leipsic, Nov. 7, 1858. B. Mar. 
11, 1824, Falkenhain, near Merseburg, 
Germany. 

Blumenberg (Marc A.) edited the 
“ New York Musical Courier ” from 
its establishment, 1880; was presi- 
dent the Blumenberg Press Corpora- 
tion; recognized as an authority on 
acoustics and musical instruments. 
Educated at Loyola College, Balti- 
more, he became music critic on the 
Baltimore “American,” but later joined 
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the stnir of the New York “Run” 
B. May 21, 1851, Baltimore, Md.; 
add. New York City. 

Blumenthal (Jacob) composed 
“ Tlie Message” and other songs; 
pianist to (^iieen Victoria, 184S; pupil 
of Herz at the Baris Conservatoire. 
B. ITanibnrg, Oct. 4, 1820; d. 1008. 

Blunmer (Dr. Martin) composed 
th(‘ oratorios “ Abraham,” 1800; “ Der 
Fall derusaloms,” 1881; tlu* caiilata 
“(Olnmbus,” 1850, a Te iJenm, etc.; 
directed Berlin Singakademie ; pii[)il 
of *S. VV. l)(‘hn. 15. Nov. 21, 1827, 

M(*cklenbnrg; d. Nov. 0, 1001, Berlin. 

B Moll. (Jvr. B Hat or B Hat minor. 

Bob. Term employed in boll ring- 
ing to indicate certain peals. 

Bocal. Fr. Mouthpiece. 

Bocca. It. Month. 

Boccabadati (Luigia) sang opera 
bulTa, debut Venice, 1823 to 1845. B. 
Banna; d. Turin, Oct. 12, 1850. 

Boccherini (Luigi) composed 467 
works for instruments, liis chamber 
music llbing somewhat in the style of 
Haydn, with whom he is assiimed to 
have li(‘en ae(piainted; a Stabat Mater, 
a Mass, the opera “ Clementina,” two 
oratorios; played ’cello; enjoyed tho 
j)atronage of (Hiarles IV of Spain 
while l*rince of Asturias; became 
composer to Friedrich Wilhelm 11 of 
I’russia; was aided by Lmtien Bona- 
parte during bis service as ambassador 
to Madrid, but, despito great talent 
and a wonderful facility in eoniposi- 
lion, died in want. B. Lucca, Bcb. 19, 
1713; d. Madrid, May 28, 1805. See 
biography by D. A. Ceril, 1864; by 
Sehletternd, Leipsic, .and “ Notice siir 
la vie et ouvrages,” etc., L. Picquot, 
Paris, 1851, 

Bocchino. li. Mouthpiece. 

Boebsa (Robert Nicholas 
Charles) composed the ojiH'ra ‘Tra- 
jan ” before he was 16, and eight other 
operas; became harpist to Napoleon 
and later to Louis XVTTT ; fled to Lon- 
don to escape imprisonment for forgery 
in France; gave concerts with Sir 
(h'orge Smart; Lauglit with great suc- 
cess; eloped with wife of Sir Henry 
Bishop. B. MontmMy, Ang. 9, 1789; 
d. Sydney, Australia, Jan. 6, 1856. 

Booklet, von (Carl Maria) played 


violin and piano, and first brought the 
piano pieces of his friend Schubert to 
public notice. B. Prague, 1801; d. 
July 15, 1881. 

Bockpfeife. (icr. Bagpipe. 

Bockshorn (Samuel) composed 
church music once widely sung; chapel- 
master to the Duke of Wiirtein- 
berg. B. 1629, Pressburg; d. Nov. 
12, 1665. 

Bockstriller. “ (loat bleat,” 

faulty vocalization, vibrato. 

Bode (Johann Joachim Chris- 
toph) composed; played oboe and 
bassoon; editor, printer, and trans- 
lator. B. Jan. 16, 1730, Brunswick; 
d. Dec. 13, 1793, Weimar. 

Boden. Ger. BODY. 

Bodenschatz (Erhard) made v.alu- 
able colle<*lions of ( liurcli music; com- 
posed a ^lagnifleal ; wrote on theory. 
I>. IJchteidicrg, (huinany, 1570; pastor 
at Oross-Ost-crliausen, 1608; d. 1638. 

Body. The sound box of a stringed 
instrument; tlie main part of a wind 
instrument, minus mouthpiece, crooks, 
olc. 

Boehm (Elizabeth) created role of 
Donna Elvira in Berlin, 1790. B. 
Riga, 1756; m. the tenor Cartellieri, 
then Boehm the actor; d. Berlin, 1797. 

Boehm (Heinrich) composed 35 
operas and operettas in Bohemian. B. 
Blasria, Bohemia, 1836. 

Boehm (Joseph) taught violin in 
Vienna 50 years, numbering among bis 
pu[)ils .loaehim, Ernst, L. Straus; 
pupil of his father and of Rode. B. 
Pesth, Mar. 4, 1795; d. Vienna, Mar. 

28, me. 

Boehm (Theobald) improved the 
flute, on which be was a famous 
player; devivsed new system of finger- 
ing; composed many vvorks for flute. 
B. Munich, April 9, 1791; <1. Nov, 25, 
1881. And see F*(dun. 

Boehner (Johann Ludwig) com- 
posed and became famous as organist 
and improvisator; by bis eccentricities 
afforded material for HolTmann’s “ Ca- 
]H*llmeistor Kreisler.” B. Tottelstedt, 
Gotha, Jan. 8, 1787; d. Mar. 28, 1860. 

Boekelman (Bernardus) com- 
posed; founded New York Trio Club; 
taught and played piano. B. Utrecht, 
Holland, 1838; add. New York City. 
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Boellmann (Leon) (composed sym- 
phony in F; “Suite Ootliiqiio” for 
orj^aii; played orf^an at St. Viiieoiit de 
Paul’s, Paris. B. Ensisheim, Alsace, 
Sept. 25, 18()2; d. Paris, Oct. 11, 
18i)7. 

Boely (Alexandre Pierre Fran- 
Qois) composed chamber music; pupil 
of the Paris (Conservatoire. B. Ver- 
sailles, April 9, 1785; d. Paris, Dec. 
27, 185S. 

Boesendorfer (Ludwig) succeeded 
to the ])iano factory estiiblished in 
Vienna by Iiis father, Jgna/, 1828, and 
enlarged tin' compass of liis instru- 
ineiits and greatly improved them. B. 
Vienna, April, 1855. 

Boesset (Pierre Guedron Antoine) 
composed 2d court balh'ts; chapel- 
maator to Louis Xlll. B. Dec., 1585, 
Sieiir de V^illodiini : d. 1(145. Jean 
Baptiste succeeded to liis father’s 
olliee. 15. 1(512; son of PI EURE 

OLTl^DRON ANTOINE; d. 1(585. 
Claude Jean Baptiste composed court 
ballets and the ducts “ Fruits d'Au- 
tomiie”; snecceded his father, IGG7 ; 
son of JEAN BAPTISTE. 

Boheme. Giacomo Puccini’s four- 
act opera to libretto by Giuseppe 
Giacosa and Luigi lllica, founded on 
Henri Murgor’s “ La Vie Bolieme,” was 
first produced in Turin, Fob. 1, 1896, 
and has since been played tbrougbout 
Europe and America. The action is 
laid in Paris about 1850. Tlie curtain 
rises on the garret where .Marcel and 
Rudolphe are painting and writing. 
It is cold, and Rudolphe burns tlie 
manuscript of a tragedy that they may 
warm themselves, a task in which the 
phil()so])her Colline soon joins them. 
The musician Schaunard comes with 
food and wine, and while they are 
making merry, Bernard the landlord 
enters, demanding his rent. They 
fuddle him with wine, chalf him about 
his amours, and then push liim out of 
doors. Rudolphe must comy)lete a 
manuscript, but the other young men 
are hound for a lark. They leave him, 
promising to return for him later. 
Afimi, a pretty young neighbour, comes 
to ask for a light, and as she is Iciiving 
a gust of wind blows out the candle, 
and she drops her key. They grope 


for the lost key in the dark. Rudolphe 
finds it, but places it in his pocket, 
then takes Mimi’s hand, tells her of 
his work, and she replies by narrating 
her own little history. Rudolphe’s 
companions call to him from the 
stre(;t, lie opens a window to answer, 
and the moonlight reveals to his 
friends below Mimi stiinding beside 
him. In the second act students and 
their friends are making merry in 
front of the Cafe Momiis in honour of 
Christmas eve. Rudolphe introduces 
JMimi to his friends Colline, Marcel, 
and Sehaiinard and they order re- 
freshments. Parpignol the toy dealer 
enters with his wares, and is sur- 
rounded hy the children, whoso 
mothers finally lead them away. Mu- 
.sotto, formerly the sweetlieart of Mar- 
eel, but wlio has cast him otT, comes 
in, riehly clad, and accompanied by 
her new lover, Aleindor, to whom she 
talks at the lop of her voice to attract 
Marcel’s attention. Sending ./)lcindor 
away on an errand, she joins Alarcel 
and his friends, and as the waiter 
oomos up demanding his money, tolls 
Inm to add tlie amount to Alcindor’s 
account. Just as AlcinGor receives 
this unexpected bill the group of 
friends march away, following a pro- 
cession of soldiers. Tn the third act 
Rudolphe confesses to Marcel that he 
means to leave Mimi, though he still 
h)vcs her, because sbo is dying of con- 
sumption, and he lacks the means to 
provide for her comfort. Mimi, who 
lias bwn seeking counsel of Marcel, 
overhears this; a fit of coughing re- 
veals her presence, and as Marcel 
rushes into the inn, where he hears 
Mus<itte flirting with some one, Ru- 
dolphe and Mimi say farewell. Tn the 
fourth act we return to the garret. 
Marcel and Rudolphe are unable to 
work for thinking of Musette and 
Mimi. Colline and Schaunard again 
join their friends. They are soon fol- 
lowed hy Mimi, who realizes that she 
is dying, but eaniiot resist the tempta- 
tion to see Rudolphe Jigain. She is 
cold. Rudolphe tries to warm her 
liands by chafing them. Musette, over- 
come with grief, gives Marcel her 
jewels to pawn in order to buy food 
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and wino, and Col line, taking Schau- 
nard with liim, goes forth to pawn his 
coat in order to provide further com- 
forts. Mimi, who has pretended to be 
aslc(‘p, now tjilks to Hudolphe about 
their happiness in the past. Tlie 
otliers return bringing food, wine, and 
fuel, but it is too late. Mimi falls 
asleep, then dies, and the curtain falls. 
The principal musical numbers are: 
Act 1: “Mi chiamaiio Mimi,” llu- 
dolphe, ten., and Mimi, sop.; “ O soave 
fariciiilla,” Ru^olphc; Act 11: waltz 
song, Musette, sop. ; Act. Ill: “Addio, 
sonza rancore,” Mimi and Kudolplie; 
Act IV: “Sono andati? Fingevo di 
donnire,” Mimi and Rudol]die. 

ikohemian Girl. Mieliael William 
Ihilfe’s three-aet oj)eia to book by 
Ihmn, adapted from Fanny EIInIci’s 
ballet “ The Gipsy,” was produced at 
Drury Lane Tlieatre, London, Nov. 27, 
1818, and speedily became one of the 
mosl popular operas in English. As 
“ La Hohemieiine,” with altiTations 
and additions, the work was favour- 
ably received at the ThC'atre Lyrique, 
I’aris, and there are likewise Italian 
and German versions. Thaddeua, a 
noble Polish exile, joins a band of 
gipsies and saves tlie life of Arline, 
the little daughter of Count Arnlieim, 
(Jovornor of Presburg. Refusing to 
drink the Emperor’s health, Thaddeus 
is in danger of arrest. Devilshoof, the 
gipsy captain, interferes, saves Thad- 
deus, hut is himself arrested. Later 
he escapes, taking Arline with him, 
and the gipsy band disappears. The 
band returns 12 years later. Arnheim 
still mourns his daughter, whom he 
has given up as dead, hut consoles 
himself in the society of his nephew, 
Idorestein, who falls into the hands of 
the gipsies. Arline and Thaddeus love 
each other, but Arline lias a rival in 
tlie queen of the gipsies, who resolves 
to rid herself of the girl. She gives 
Arline a medallion stolen from Flore- 
stein, which that young rake recog- 
nizes when he meets her at a fair, and 
vainly tries to make love to her. He 
causes Arline’s arrest, but when she 
is brought before Arnheim, the Count 
notes a scar upon lier arm, and soon 
learns that she is his daughter. De- 
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spite the alteration of her fortunes, 
Arline loves Tliaddeus, who manages 
to enter the house with Devilshoof’s 
aid, but his presence is revealed liy 
the vengeful gipsy queen, and Thad- 
deus is ordered to leave the liouso. 
Arline tells her father how she loves 
him, and when Thaddeus proclaims liis 
noble birth and deeds in battle, Arn- 
heiiu yields. At the instigation of the 
gipsy queen, one of the band fires at 
'fliaddens, but IXwilsIioof dellects his 
aim, and the bullet kills the gipsy 
queen. Tlie musical numbers are: 
Act I : “A Soldier’s Life,” Arnheim, 
bar. ; “ ’T is sad to leave your Father- 
land,” Thaddeus, ten.; “in the Gip- 
sies’ Life you may Head,” Devilshoof, 
buffo and chorus; and the finale, 
“ Tliou Wlio in Might suj>reme ”; 
Act 11: “Silence, Silence, Ihe Lady 
Moon,” chorus; “ 1 dreamt 1 dwelt in 
Marble Halls,” Arline, sop.; “The 
Secret of her Birtli,” Arline and TTliad- 
dens; Act HI: “From the Hills and 
Valleys,” quartet; “The Heart bowed 
down,” Arnheim; “ Praised he the Will 
of Heaven,” chorus; Act IV: “When 
other Lips and other Hearts,” and 
“ When the Fair Land of Poland,” 
Thaddeus. 

Bohemian String Quartet 
founded in 1891 by Karel Hotfmann, 
first violin; Josef Siik, second violin; 
Oskar Neilbal, viola; Otto Berger, 
’cellist; took its name from the fact 
that all the players had been edu- 
cated in the exeellent conservatory at 
Prague, Bohemia; and in aims and 
possibly in virtuosity corresponded 
with the American Kneisel Quartet. 
Hoffmann, who studied seven years 
at the Prague conservatory, was born 
Dec. 12, 1872. Suk composed an over- 
ture to “ Th(‘ Winter’s Tale,” a string 
quartet in .A minor, etc., studied com- 
position under Dvoffik at Prague as 
well as violin. B. Jan. 4, 1874; m. 
daughter of DvofJik. Nedbal com- 
posed a sonata for violin and piano; 
conduct'd Czech orchestras in Prafpie 
and London ; studied composition with 
DvorAk. B. Tav«u', Mar. 25, 1874. 
Berger was compelled to retire by ill 
health. 1897 fb. 1878), and his place 
was taken by Hanus Wihan, a ’cellist 
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who had been a member of Lndwif» Il’s 
quartet at Miinieh, and had superviHed 
the studies of the members of the 
quartet in ehamlMir musi<? while di- 
rector at the Praf'ue conservatory. 
B. Politz, dune, IHdr). 

Bohlmanti (Theodore H. F.) com- 
posed; tjiu^jfht piano, 1890, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music; became pro- 
fessor of piano, Stern Conseiwatory, 
Berlin; returned to Cincinnati, 1908; 
pupil of Stadc, Ihirth, Klindwortli, 
Tiersch, d’ Albert, and Moszkowski; 
debut, Berlin, 1885. B. Osterwieek am 
Harz, June 23, 18(55. 

Bohm (Carl) composed son^s; 
played ]>iano; puj)il of l^(isehhorn, 
Reissmaii, aiid Ceyer. B. Berlin, Sept. 
11, 1844. 

Bohm (Georg) composed church 
music, played organ et Jlambiirg and 
Liineberg. B. (Joldbach near (ilotha, 
1(J(5] . 

Bohrer (Caspar) phiyed trumpet 
and doublobass. B. Mannheim, 1744; 
d. Munich, Nov. 14, 1809. llis sons, 
Anton and Max, playcil violin and 
Velio, joined royal orcliestra in Berlin, 
1823. Anton went to Paris, became 
concertmeister at Hanover, 1834. B. 
1783; d. 1852. Max became concert- 
meister at Stuttgart. B. 1785; d. Feb. 
28, 18(57. The brothers married two 
sisters of Ferdinand David and Mine. 
Duleken. Sophie was talente<l pian- 
ist. B. 1 820 ; daughter of z\nton ; d. 
St. Petersburg, 1849. 

Boieldieu (Adrien Louis Victor) 
composed a mass and cornier opera, per- 
formed at tlie Boieldieu eeiitennary, 
Rouen, 1875, and some comic operas 
successfully presented at the Opera 
(Vinique. B. Nov. 3. 1815; sou of 
FRANCOIS ADRIHN and Phillis. 

Boieldieu (Francois Adrien) com- 
posed “ La DAME BLANCHE,” which 
ranks with the most popular if not as 
the most popular of Freiicli comic 
operas, the Calife de Bagdad,” and 
other works wliicli have been crowded 
out of modern repertoire. His father 
was secretary to the Archbishop of 
Rouen and liis mother a milliner, but 
during tlie Revolution the elder Boicl- 
dien obtained a divorce, remarried, and 
the boy took up his residence with his 


music master, Broche, organist of the 
<'atliedra], who was a drunkard, and 
abused him so that the lad ran away 
to Paris. His family brought him 
back, and Broche continued to give 
liim tlie only instruction he received 
until lie had won his lirst operatic 
success. La fille coupable,” an opt^ra 
for which his father wrote tlie libretto, 
made some reputation for the young 
man when performed at Rouen, 1793, 
and encouraged him to go to Paris 
again. Two years later “ Kosalii^ et 
Myrza” was ])erformed at Rouen with 
iiidiHerent siiwess, and at this time he 
gladly sold songs to t'oehet, the Paris 
publisher, at 12 francs each. “ Deux 
iettres,” his first opera, performed'* in 
Paris, 179(5, was followed by the “ Fa- 
mi lie Suisse,” which ran for a month 
al Hie 'riieatre Feydeau. “ Zoraime et 
Zulnare,” “ La dot de Suzette,” “ Beni- 
owski,” and a number of instrumental 
jiieces brought the composer sullicient 
reputation to win him a professorsliip 
of piano at the Ckmservatoirc in 1800, 
and in that year his first groat success, 
the “ (Ailifc de Bagdad,” was per- 
formed. A period of study under 
(dierubini followed, and then came the 
once popular “ IVIa tante Aiirore.” 
Boieldieu had married the dancer (do- 
tilde Malleiiray in 1802, and, according 
to the gossip of the time, was most 
unliapjiy in his domestic relations, 
d'his may account for his acceptance 
of the post of conductor at the 8t. 
Petersburg (dpera when his career in 
Paris seemed most promising. During 
eight years spent in the service of the 
Russian Emperor he composed only a 
few unimportant comic operas and 
■ audevilles. In 1811 he returned to 
Paris, produ(;ed “ Jean de Paris ” in 
1812, which is rated with his best work, 
collaborated with other composers and 
taught composition at the Conserva- 
toire, he produced nothing of note. ‘‘La 
Dame Blanche ” was the culminating 
point in his career. His next work, 
“ Les deux nuits,” was a failure, and 
the remainder of his life, brightened 
it is true by his marriage with the 
singer Phillis, 1827, was saddened by 
financial difTiciilties, although a pen- 
sion which ho had lost by the expulsion 
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of Charles X was eventually restored 
by Louis Philippe. B. Dec. 16, 1775, 
Kouen; d. Jarey, near Paris, Oct. 8, 
1834. 

Boisdeffre, de (Rene) composed 
symphony in A; “ Messc Solcnnelle 
piano music, won tlie (Jhartier prize 
tor chamber music, 1883. B. Vesoul, 
Prance, April 3, 1838; add, Paris. 

Boito (Arrigo) composed the operas 
“ MEFISTOKKLE.” “ Nerone,” “ Ero 
e Leandro,” and wrote the libretti for 
J'oncliielli’s “Gioconda,” Verdi’s 
“ Olcdlo ” and “ Ealstall ” ; aided in the 
musical i eforma which made possible the 
works of the “modern Italian school”; 
distinguished himself ns poet, essayist, 
no'telist. Son of an I Lilian painter 
and the Polish countess, Josephine 
Radolinski, his studies were directed 
first by Camillo Boito, his elder 
brother, and he became a pupil at the 
Milan Conservatory at the age of 14. 
He learned to write in Italian and 
French, and displayed so thorough an 
acquainlancc witli the classics as to 
attract the attention of Victor Hugo, 
who wrote him a complimentary note. 
‘11 4 di Giugno,” a cantata, was com- 
posed for the closing competition of 
the Milan Conservatory, and the can- 
tata “ Sorelle d’Halia,” composed 
in collaboration with h^ranw) Faccio 
to Boito^s poem, was rewarded by an 
allowance from the Government to en- 
able the two composers to study two 
years in Paris, “Faust” had l>een 
suggested to liim as a suitn])le tlicme 
for opera, by his brother Camillo, and 
during his sojourn in Paris and an 
incidetiLil visit to Germany, Boito was 
at work on his “ Mefistofcle.” This 
opera was produced at Milan, ^lar. 5, 
1868. Gounod’s “ Faust ” had already 
been beard, and the controversy over 
the respective merits of tliese operas 
developed into a riot, several duels fol- 
lowed, and the police were obliged to 
order the withdrawal of “ McfistofcIc.” 
A revision of “ Mefistofcle,” presented 
at Bologna in 1875, has since been per- 
formed in many parts of the world. 

Ero e liGandro ” ivas not to Boito^s 
Hatisfaction, and he authorized the 
tAvo musical settings by Bottesini 
.'ind by Mancinelli, of which the latter 
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has been the more successful. “Ne- 
rone ” and “ Orestiade ” are still un- 
known, but are assumed to embody 
the composer’s best work. Besides his 
poems, novels, libretti, and essays, 
Boito translated the text of works by 
Beethoven, Wagner, and Schumann. 
He became inspector general of tech- 
nical instruction at the Conservatory, 
1892; Commander of the Crown of 
Italy; and Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor; add. Milan. 

Bolero. Sp. Lively dance in triple 
time, accompanied by singing and 
castanets. 

Bella (Si gnorina) sang opera biifFa, 
1794-1802, in l„ondon and Paris. 

Bologna was the seat of the first 
Italian school of music, founded by 
Pope Nicholas V, 1482; later, of many 
aca<lemie.s for the promotion of the 
arts and sciences, including music;; 
and of an important Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and of recent years has become 
a musical centre second only to Milan 
itself. 

Bolt (John) played the virginals at 
Elizabeth’s court; was persecuted be- 
cause of his religion; became organist 
at St. Monica’s, Louvain, 1594, and en- 
tered the Church. B. 1564; d. Lou- 
vain, Aug. 3, 1640. 

Bombarde. Fr. Reed organ stop 
generally in the pedal register. 

Bombardon. Tlie bass tuba or Sax- 
lioni; lowest of brass valved instru- 
ments, usually set in J'’ or E flat and 
ranging from F ' or E ’ fhit to e ' or <1 ’ 
Hat. Bombardons sot a fifth lower, in 
G or B flat, are properly styled contra- 
bass. The name Bomlmnlon, Bom- 
bard, Bass-Pommer or Brummer w^as 
originally given deep-pitched instru- 
ments of the clarinet, oboe, or bassoon 
types, then transferred to a bass reed 
organ stop. 

Bombyx. Or. Flute or reed 
instnimoiit. 

Bomtempo (Joao Domingos) com- 
posed church music, an opera, and 
wrote “ Metliode de Piano,” London, 
1816; taught Portuguese roval fam- 
ily; Knight of the Order of Christ. 
B“ Lisbon, 1775; d. Ang. 13, 1842. 

Bonawitz (John H.) conducted 
New York “ Popular Symphony Cun- 
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certs,” 1872-73; composed two operas, 
produced in Philadelphia. B. Dec. 4, 
1839, Durkheim on the Kliino; has 
resided since 1876 in London and 
Vienna. 

Bond (Alessandro) sang ten. in 
opera with great success in Italy, and 
in 1906 was engaged by llainmerstcin 
as leading ten. at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, to olfset the 
drawing powers of Caruso. There was, 
in fact, no occasion for rivalry be- 
tween the two artists, Bond being 
gifted witli a voice of less powerful 
(juality but of even greater sweetness. 
He continued to be the chief support 
of the Manhattan Opera House for 
two years, but had signed with the 
Metropolitan for the season of 1908-9. 
lie was made kniglit of the Crown of 
Italy, 1902. 

Bond (Hugh) cornj)Osed church 
music, taught; lay vicar Exeter Ca- 
thedral. D. 1792. 

Bones coniinoiily hoard at so-called 
“ minstrel ” shows, referred to as rus- 
tic instruments of music in “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” were used 
by English country folk in the middle 
ages, and sometimes called “ knieky- 
knackers.” 

Bonnet (Jean Baptiste) composed 
and played organ. B. Montauban, 
1763. 

Bonno or Bono (Giuseppe) com- 
posed oratorios, cantatas, hymns, 
masses; cliapelmaster at Vienna. B. 
Vienna, 1710; d. April 15, 1788. 

Bonn’s Bridge dilfen^d from other 
violin bridges in having one foot under 
each string supported. 

Bononcini or Buononcini (Gio- 
vanni Maria) wrote “ Musieo Prat- 
tico”; composed five operas; masses, 
sonatas, cantatas; church and court 
musician at Modena. B. about 1640; 
d. Nov. 19, 1678. Giovanni Battista 
led the London opposition to Handel 
on behalf of the Marlboronghs and 
others opposed to tlie Hanoverians, 
who supported Handel. He Avas ac- 
cused in 1731 of plagiarizing a madri- 
gal by fiotti; retired to Paris, where 
he played ’cello before Louis XV in 
one of his own motets, and then to 
Venice, as composer to the opera. 
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Educated by his father GIOVANNI 
MARIA and by Colonna, Bononcini 
lived ill Vienna and in Rome, where 
his o])eras “ Tullo Ostilio ” and 
” Serse ” were performed; in Berlin, 
and in 1720 was called to London with 
Ariosti by Handel, where lie pro- 
duced the operas “ Astarto,” “Crispo,” 
“Krniinia,” “ Parnace,” “ Calfiirriia,” 
“ Astyanax,” and “ Griselda,” all of 
which have been forgotten. His down- 
fall began with the joint composition 
of “ Mnzio Scovola,” the part composed 
by Handel being deemed the best.* B. 
Modena, 1072, his last important com- 
mission was to compose music for the 
Peace of Aix-la-(9nipelle, Get. 7, 1748, 
Vienna. Marc Antonio composed, the 
popular opera Camilla”; chapel- 
master to the Duke of Modena. B. 
1(175; brother of GIOVANNI BAT- 
TISTA; d. July 8, 1726. 

Bonporti (Francesco Antonio) 
composed “ Le triomphe do la grande 
Alliance”; Jm])erial counsellor; b. at 
Trient about 1600. ^ 

Bontempi (Giovanni Andrea An- 
gelini) com[)osed (he operas “ Dafm*,” 
“ Pa ride,” “Jupiter and lo”; wrote 
three hooks on theory; sang soprano, 
St. Mark’s, Venice; eha])elmaster ct)- 
adjutor to Schiitz, Dresden. B. Peru- 
gia, about 1630; d. Juno 1, 1705. 

Bon temps de la mesure. Fr. 
Accented part of a measure. 

Boom, van (Jan) eomposed sym- 
phonies; played piano; taught in 
Academy and Music School of Slot^k- 
holm. B. L'trccht, Oct. 15, 1807 ; son 
of a fliiU^ player of the same mime; 
d. April, 1872. Hermann, brother of 
Jan, pupil of liis father, became noted 
flutist. B. Feb. 9, 1809; d. Amster- 
dam, Jan. 6, LSS3. 

Boom, van den (Eduard) played 
piano; wrote criticism. B. Li^g'’, 
1831; d. 1898. 

Boosey & Co. manufacture brass 
and wood wind instruments and pul)- 
lish music in Loudon. The house was 
founded by Thomas Boosey, 1816. 

Boott (Francis) composed under the 
pen name “Telford”; pupil of Pi<" 
Chianti, Florence. B. Boston, .Tune 21, 
1813; lived in Cambridge, Mass. 

Bord (Antoine) manufactured 
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pianos ; invented the eapotasto bar. 
15. Toulouse, 1814; d. Paris, 1888. 

Bordes (Charles) founded the “ As- 
Bociation des Chanteura de Saint- 
Gervais,” having for its object the 
study of antique church music, while 
organist of the Paris church of that 
name; composed; founded the “Sehola 
Cantorum in Pari a, 1 894. B . V ouvray- 
flur-Loire, May 12, 1863 ; pupil of C<5sar 
Franck ; add. Paris. 

Bordogni (Giulio Marco) sang ten. 
in opera; taught at Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. near Bergamo, 1788; d. 
Paris, July 31, 1856. 

Bordone. It. BOUKDON. 

Borghi (Adelaide) sang mez. sop. 
un(ipr the name Borghi-Mamo; debut 
at Bologna, 1846 to 1860. B. Bologna, 
1829; add. Florence. Erminia sang 
sop. in the Bologna revival of 
Boito’s Mefistofele, 1875 ; daughter of 
Adelaide. 

Bo^fghl (Luigi) composed and 
played violin in London, 1774-84. 

BorjoA (C. E. de Scellery) wrote 
for and played musette. B. 1633; d. 
I’aris, May 4, 1691. 

Borodin (Alexander Porphyrie- 
vich) composed both words and music 
of 12 songs, the opera “ Prince Igor,” 
“ In the Steppes of Central Asia,” 
H^Tnphonic poem, two symphonies, and 
two movements of a third symphony. 
Son of a Prince of Imeretia, Borodin 
first graduated in medicine and taught 
chemistry in the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Medicine. lie joined Balakirev 
in the “ New Russian movement ” in 
1862, began his first symphony in 
that year, and thenceforth devoted 
himself to music as eagerly as to 
science. Ilia opera, left unfinished, 
was completed by Kimsky-Korsakov. 
B. St. Petersburg, Nov. 12, 1834; d, 
Feb. 28, 1887. See biography by A. 
Habets, London, 1895. 

Borosini (Francesco) sang ten. at 
the Prague opera and in Ijondon under 
Handel, when he was accompanied by 
his wife, Leonora, born d’Ambreville, 
l'rn5 con. B. Bologna, about 

Bortniansky (Dimitri Stepano- 
vich) composed the operas “ Cre- 
onte ” and “ Quinto Fabio ” ; chapel- 


master to Empress Catherine of Rus- 
sia; composed 35 sacred concertos for 
her. B. Gloiikofi*, Ukraim.*, 1752; d. 
Oct. 18, 1828. 

Berwick (Leonard) played piano 
with Joachim quartet and gave joint 
recitals with Plunket Greene; pupil 
of Clara Schumann. B. Walthamstow, 
Essex, Eng., Feb. 26, 1868; add. 

London. 

Boschi (Giuseppe) became the most 
famous of 18th century bassos; ap- 
peared in London with Handel. B. 
Viterbo; m. the contralto Francesca 
Vanin !. 

Bosio (Angiolina) sang mez. sop. 
in opera with great success in the 
principal cities of Europe and 
America, debut, Milan, 1846. H. Turin, 
Aug. 22, 1830; toured America, 1848; 
d. 8t. Petersburg, April 15, 1859. 

Bossi (Marco Enrico) composed 
“ 11 Paradise Perdiito,” based on Mil- 
ton’s poem, performed Dec. 6, 1903, at 
Augsburg; cantiiLis, masses, instru- 
mental works of all forms; ilie sym- 
phonic poem “11 Cieco”; “ Cantico 
dei Cantici,” etc.; played organ Como 
Cathedral ; taught Naples Conserva- 
tory; became director Liceo Musiciile, 
Bologna, 1902. B. Salo, near Brescia, 
April 25, 1861; studied at Milan; 
add. Bologna. 

BoiSton Symphony Orchestra, 

while not the first of symphonic pro- 
portions in America in point of age, 
was long first as regards excel leiu'e, 
and really the first in America which 
could be called permanent, since its 
history from 1881 had been continuous, 
and the changes in personnel so grad- 
ual .13 to be unfelt in the concert room. 
The munificence of Col. Henry Ti. Ilig- 
ginson, a wealthy gentleman of Boston, 
made this splendid organization pos- 
sible; for during the long period of 
years until it became self-supporting, 
he paid the difTerpnec between its dis- 
bursements and receipts, often amount- 
ing to many thousands of dollars, out 
of his own fortune. Concerts were 
given at first in the old Music Hall 
which had Ix^en erected mainly for the 
use of the HARVARD MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATION, but of late years the 
orchestra has enjoyed a home of its 
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own called “ Symphony Hall,” which 
conliiins a lar^e auditorium with ad- 
mirable acoustic qualities, the library, 
dressing rooms, offices, and all that 
is needful for the complete conven- 
ience of audience and performers. Very 
early in its history the orchestra gave 
concerts in other cities than Boston, 
and in 1908 from four to 16 concerts 
annually were given in Now York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, in addition to the regu- 
lar home series, and a siipplementiiry 
Boston course of “ popular ” concerts. 
The first conductor was (leorg HEN- 
SCHEL. From 1884 to 1889 the con- 
ductor was Wilhelm GFKICKE. 
Arthur NIKISCH held the baton for 
the next four years, until 1 893, during 
which the ensemble of the orchestra 
reached its highest point of perfection. 
Mr. Nikiseh established the reputation 
of the strings as the finest in the world, 
and managed to obtain perfect attack 
without wholly obliterating the indi- 
viduality of the musicians. On the ex- 
piration of his contract, Mr. Nikiseh 
returned to Europe, and the next con- 
ductor was Emil PAUR, who served 
until 1898. Mr. Oerieke again l)ecamc 
conductor, retiring in 1905. His suc- 
cessor was Dr. Karl MUCK, who was 
temporarily released from his duties at 
the Berlin Opera House in order that 
he might go to America. Tlie first 
concertnioisfcer was Ih^rnard TdSTE- 
MANN. Franz KNEISEL, who had 
been concertmeister for 14 years, with- 
drew from the orchestra in the last 
year of Mr. Gericke’s second adminis- 
tration in order to devote himself ex- 
clusively to chamber music, the mem- 
bers of his quartet following |iis ex- 
ample. His successors were Arbos, and 
then Willy HESS. Members of the or- 
cheslra were retained under contract 
by the year at salaries which enabled 
them to devote their whole time to the 
rehearsals and concerts of the orches- 
tra. The annual scries of Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra concerts are a feature 
in the musicn^l life, not only of Boston, 
but of the chief cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Dr. Muck was compelled to 
resume his duties in Berlin at the 
close of the season of 1907-8, and 


August Max Fiedler, of Hamburg, 
was engaged as his successor. Han- 
del and Haydn Society, organized 
Mar. 30, 1815, was the oldest musi- 
cal society in America with the ex- 
ception of that at Stoughton, Mass., 
which dated back to Nov. 7, 1786. 
Gottlieb Graupner, Thomas Smith 
Webb, and Asa Peabody issued the 
call whi(ffi resulted in the formation 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
and the original officers were Thomas 
Smith V/ebb, president; Amasa Win- 
chester, vice-president; Matthew S. 
Parker, secretary ; Nathaniel S. 
Tucker, treasurer. The only musical 
society in Boston at the time was 
the Philharmonic Society, devoted 
wholly to orchestral music; the Mas- 
sachusetts Musical S(x^iety, formed in 
1807, having disbanded. Hymn tunes 
were sung at first, but “ The Crea- 
tion ” and “ Messiah ” were put in re- 
hearsal, and excerpts from these ora- 
torios wore the chief attraction at the 
first concert given Christmas' night in 
Stone Chapel. The audience numbered 
1,000. There were loss than a dozen 
players in the orcliestra, the chorus 
nnmhcrcd about 100, hut an organ helped 
swell the sound, and the good people of 
Boston were delighted. The following 
year the society was chartered, and in 
1818 was strong enough to present the 
“ Messiah ” in full. The niunber of 
concerts varied with the years from 
one to 23. The enterprise of the man- 
agement made known many important 
works for the first time at these con- 
certs, and the best singers were habitu- 
ally engaged for solo parts. The So 
ciety took part in the Peace Jubilees 
in Boston and New York, 1869 and 
1872, and for a time triennial festi- 
vals were given. Charles E. Horn was 
the first director. Carl ZERRAHN 
served in that capacity, 1854-98, suc- 
ceeding Carl BERGMANN. Aficr 
Mr. Zerrahn, the directors in order 
of appointmemt were: H. Reinln)ld 
Herman, Dr. Lang, Emil MOLLEN- 
JIAl^EK. Apollo Club gave private 
subscription concerts devoted to works 
for male chorus. Organized July, 1871, 
incorporated two years later, the di 
rector from 1871 to 1902 was B. J- 
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Tiang, who was then succeeded by Emil 
Mollenhauer. Choral Art Society 
cpnsisted of 45 professional singers 
directed by Wallace Goodrich, and de- 
voted to early church music, madrigals 
and glees. I’he organization was 
formed in 1901 and was supported by 
subscriptions. Cecilia was intended to 
present mixed choral works at the con- 
certs of the HARVARD MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Organized 1874, its 
separate existence under direction of 
B. J. Lang dated from 1876. Boston 
is •also the seat of the NEW ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
I’ho Opera House was opened in 1909. 

Bote Und Bock established music 
pi^hlishiiig house in Berlin, 1S8S. 

Botel (Heinrich) sang ten., Ham- 
burg. B. Hamburg, 1858. 

Bott (Jean Joseph) composed two 
operas, played violin ; chapelmaster at 
Cassel. B. Cassel, Mar. 9, 1826; d. 
Ne^Y York, April 30, 1895. 

Bottesini (Giovanni) composed 
operas,* “ Christophe Colorabe,” pro- 
duced at Havana, 1847; “ Ero e 

lA'andro,” Turin, 1879; “ Ali Baba,” 
London, 1871; the oratorio “Garden 
of Olivet ” for tlie Norwich Festival of 
1887 ; known as the greatest of all 
double-bass soloists ; conducted Italian 
opera at Paris, Palermo, Barcelona, 
and (\‘iiro. B. Crema, liOmbardy, Dec. 
24, 1822; d. Parma, July 7, 1889. 

Bottomley (Joseph) played violin 
concerto in public at seven, became 
cliurch organist; wrote on music and 
composed. B. Halifax, Eng., 1786. 

Bouch6 FermSe. Fr. “ With 
closed mouth.” Humming. 

Boucher (Alexandre Jean) played 
violin with remarkable skill, tliough 
given to trickery; debut before the 
French court at six; m. harpist and 
toured Europe. B. Paris, April 11, 
1778; d. Dec. 29, 1861. 

Bouffe. Fr. Buffoon. 

Bouhy (Jacques) sang bar. Paris 
and London; director New York Con- 
servatory, 1885-89; composed songs 
and taught in Paris. B. 1848, Pep- 
instor, Belgium; add. Paris. 

Boulanger (Henri Alexandra 
Ernst) composed operas; won Prix 
de Rome, 1835; ta\ight Paris Conserv- 


atoire, 1871; Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. B. Paris, 1815; son of 
MARIK JULIE. 

Boulanger\(Mme. marie Julie) 

sang soubreite roles Opdra C’omique, 
Paris; debut 1811; retired 1845. B. 
1786; d. 1850. 

Boulou. African harp. 

Bourdon. Fr. Drone bass like 
that of hurdy-gurdy or bagpipe; a 
16-ft. tone organ stop, found on both 
manual and pedal. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray (Louis Al- 
bert) composed operas ; collected and 
wrote on Greek and Oricntiil music; 
won Prix de Rome, 1862, having 
studied under Ainbroise Thomas; 
founded choral society in Paris, 1869. 
B. Nantes, Feb. 2, 1840; add. Paris. 

Bourgeois (Louis) taught music 
in Geneva during (.'alviids rule, and 
probably edited the Genevan Psalter; 
proposed a solfeggio system in hi.s 
“ Le Droict chemin de music,” Geneva, 
1550. 

Bourgeois (Louis Thomas) com- 
posed 10 operas, many cantatas; 
counter-tenor at Paris Grand Opera, 
1708. B. Fontaine TfivOque, Oct. 24, 
1676; d. Paris, 1750. 

Bourges (Jean Maurice) composed 
the opera “ Sultana,” Paris Opf‘ra 
Comique, 1846; wrote music criticism. 
B. Bordeaux, Dee. 2, 1812; d. 1881. 

Bourges, de (Clementine) com- 
posed vocal music ; died of grief Sept. 
30, 1561, her husband having been 
killed in battle. 

BourrSe. Fr. Dance in common 
time popular with peasants of Brit- 
tany, originated either in Auvergne 
or Biscay; gave name to suite 
movement. 

Bousquet (Gteorges) composed the 
opera “ Taharin,” masses; conducted; 
wrote criticism. B. Perpignan, Mar. 
12, 1818; won prix de Rome, 1838; 
d. 1854. 

Bow is the instrument employed to 
set in vibration tlie strings of the 
viols, so called from the resemblance it 
bore the weapon of that name. The 
modern bow, devi.sed by Francois 
Tourte, 1745 1835, consists of a wand 
of Brazil lancewood, or snakewood, 
to which a slight outward curve is 
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f^ivon by the application of heat. It a^Tnphonics, vocal and instrumental 
is about 29 imdies long. At one end nmsic, and eollcele.d “■ ('athedral Alusic,” 
is the head,,to which a strand.of about London, 17b() 7S ; ]>)ayc‘d organ in Eng- 
120 horse liairs is allixed, and at the lisli clnirehes and conducted. JL 
opposite end is tlie nut to ^^hich the Jjondon, I'el). 7, 1710; d. Eeb. 7, 1779. 
otlier end of th<5 strand is secured in B. Quadratum or Quadrum. L. 
su<di a manner that it can be tightened “Square H.” li natural, 
or loosened with a screw. When ready B. Quarre. Fr. li natural, 
for use the wand or bow .stick now ' Brabangonne composed by the 
curves slightly toward tJio hair instead singi;r Eram.-ois van C'lunpeiihout, to a 
of arching away from it. Such a bow })oein by tlu' actor dcnru'val, «ind lirst 
as that des«M ibed is used in playing sung ilui ing the lielgian Revolution of 
the violin and viola. Rows for the IS.iO, has siiu'c bci^oine tin? national 
’cello and double-bass are shorU'r and air. ' 

h('avi(‘r in construct ion. Brace couples two or niore staves 

Bow Hand. Lsually the right of music; leather slides for tighten- 
liand. ing or loo.scning a drum-liead. 

Bowing regulates tin? quality" and Bradbury (William Batcheldgr) 
intensit y of .^ouml on all viol iiistru- manufactured pianos; tanglil , coti- 
nients <*xccpt as to pilch, which i.s <lu(ded; edited music piiblicalion. R. 
altcr(‘d hy sU»pping die strings on the York, iMe., 1S1<); d. Montclair, N. J., 
ting(!r-board, usually with tlic left 1808, 

hand. 'I'lic imporlailci* of correct bow- Brade (William) composed danec 
ing, wltich can liardly b»' o\(M(‘iI imattaJ, music jmblislied in Hamburg, Anl\ycrp, 
is discussed in 'rarlini’s “ Art of Row- Berlin, and Liibcck ; cbapidinaster at 
ing,” and in Railiot’s “ .\rt du Vio- (Icrman courts, loDl 1(;22. R. Eng. 
loti.” rp l>ow, down bow, staccato or Braham (John) sang Uui. roles in 
saltalo liow', a-rc now usually" indieatcil Italy and England, liaving range of 
by signs in NOTATION, and ilio. uni- three octaves; often composed music 
form bowing whicli should be in evi- for his own rCdes; built St. .James 
deuce at orchesi ral concerts is designed 'I’lieatre, London; rmuli* uusucecvssful 
to bring about tlie best results of which American tour, 1840. R. London, 1774; 
the insirumi'iits arc capable as to d. Feb. 17, 18.j<l. 

tone and phrasing. I'assages for viols Brahms (Johannes) gave new life 
where the strings an* io la* ])lueked to the symphonic form which had been 
guitar fashion instead of bowed are evolv(‘d by Haydn, eiilargi'd by Reetlio- 
rnarked Bi/.zieato, and wh(*n Hie bow ven, and of which he was the last great 
is to he resumed Areo, “bow.” It master; conqiosed songs of exquisite 
sometimes liajijiciis that passages are loveliness, chamber music wliich is the 
to be tapped with the. bowstick, and ileligbt of musicians as well as tlu'ir 
these arc marked Sul or Fol Legno. audiemos, and for solo piano, on whieh 
Bowman (Edward Morris) played he was a virtuoso in earlv life, but 
org;in and condiKdcd 'reinplc (9)oir, with .so little ri'gard for mere display 
Brooklyn; Calvary Raptist Cliurch, as to justify his neglect by the average 
New' York, 19l)(j !); lielpi'd found concert juaiiist. Conscious of his ig- 
Anierican College of Musii ians; pupil norance of dramatic technique, Brahms 
of Bridge, Macfarren, Turpin, (luil- never attempted opera. To him Bach 
mant; taught \'as.sar Collt'ge, 1891-95; and Beethoven were the world’s great 
conduct'd New'ark Ilannonio Society est tone poets, and while called revo- 
and (Veilian Choir. R. Barnard, Vt., lutionary, he adhered through life, to 
.Tnly 18, 1818; add. New York. cla.ssic forms as exemplifieil in ilndr 

Bowman (Henry) eomposod vocal works. His taste was sulUciently catli 
music published at Oxford, 1678. olic to ])ern)it of his knowing and a«l 
Boyau. Fr. Catgut strings. miring Wagn(‘r’s scores. Rut from Hk 

Boyce (Dr. William) composed controversy first arous(?d when Schu 
music f<.)r Dryden’s “ Secular Masque,” mann hailed him as Beethoven’s sue- 
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cessor; wlien JJszt wa^ ready r .;- to tlie Uesellschaft der Musik- 

o^^iize in him an apontle of tii.> .ide, whieli he held from 1872 to 

of the future; when Europe v/;'^ ^ • f k'^-ii-^ional concert tours with 

vido.d between romanticists a.sO doacliim, visits to the German 

sicists, each eager to welcome ^ -Ting places in company witli Mine, 

their camp; lie maintained t ^ miann, were tlie only interruptions 
tenor of his way, content to a • \ ^ orderly and methodical life 
best he might, and with little r. rd . di ended peacefully, due indirectly 
for the opinion of his contein,* severe chill with which he was 

Thus his life was singularly • N^^/W-v&cked at Mine. Schumann’s funeral, 
fill. Johann flacob lUahiiis, ^ C* V?,’ Hamburg, May 7, 1S.‘}3; d. Viiuina, 
destined by his father to suc-a* lib^i ; 3, 1897. In the catalogue of 

in^ business as an innkeeper, r. f liras’ works will be found: Sym- 

from hoiiK' to devoU* himself t- ^’o. 1, (■ minor; Symphony 

and was linally permitted to >. Symphony No. 8, in 

way. Kventually h(‘ b(*<*ame * ..tef?-. Symphony No. 4, in E minor; 
bass player in the Hamburg jSQIJata.'-s for Piano in 0, Op. 1; in 

nfarried Johanna llenrika ( ■ « Jr»nv.* inor, Op. 5; (Vincertos for piano 

Nissen, and became the father f in 1), Op. 15; in 

childriui, of whom the comp'..ier 4Tc- >i irmr, 0[). 8:i ; Sonatas for ’cello 
lianiies was the second. 1' » piano in E minor, Op. 38; in F, 

young Johannes receiv'd liis ‘>dh .19; Trios for Piano and Strings; 

stiuction in music from Ids ri';o;n B, Op. 8; in 10 flat, Op. 40 (viola 

tlu-^ he became a pupil of O jctdlo may be replaced by horn) ; in 

who Recommended him t-o i M a ^ in (Mninor, Op. 101 ; in 7 \ 

master, Marxsen, when he rea^ -' i >r (viola may be replaeed by clari- 

age of 10. At 15 h(' made ' ’ , Oj). 114; (piartets for strings, 

public appearance in concert, -.t ■’ minor and A minor, Op. 51; in C 
10 gave a concert liirnsidf, at v .. Jlie’.'hliTior, No. 3, Op. <>0 (I’iano) ; in P 
played Tleetlioven’s “ Waldsteij ” ; Ouintets for Strings in 

ata. In 1853 he toured north - ^.Gi0y; , in 1) (for 

many in company W'itli i vi(da) , Op. 115; Sonatas 

violinist. Introduced to Dr. I Piano in A, Op. 100; 

by Remenyi, and by him to Sch minor, Op. 108; For Solo Piano: 

and IJszt^ he was favournldy r* * iriatimis on a theme of Paganini, 

by both. Schumann not only part^,1^3t %)l ; Two Rhapsodies, Op. 79; For 

an enthusiastic appreciation of B-'ajife-j Qt;diestra: Serenade in D, Op. 11; 
in the “Neue Zeitschrift fiir Academic Fes- 

but wrote a letter in his behalf ' Overture, Op. 80; Variations on 

Hilrtel, the publisher. ]gnoriT,;t^»? Haydn’s, Op. 50 a; For 
war of words which Sehiimanii etc.: “ Rinaldo,” cantata to 

liralims became court director c’ Goethe, tenor solo, male ehoriis 

to the Prince of Lippe-Detmol;,. orchestra. Op. 50; “Rhapsodic,” 

where lie remained four Goethe’s “ TTarzreise,” alto solo, 

1859 he played his own D mi «.(>.. chorus, and orchestra. Op. 53; 
certo, Op. 15, at a Gcwandhaiis chorus and orchestra, 

where it was immediately eo: “Trimnphlied,” chorus and er- 
as a departure from classic mo ^^P- Parzen,” 

for lack of display passages, j orchestra. Op. 89; “ Fest 

it was well rec('i\a‘d af ( cr wan spriichc,’’ eight part chorus 

played by Clara Schumann. Op. 109; 11 part Choral- 

Rrahms settled in Vienna, w for organ. Op. 122 (posth.) ; 

accepted the post of condnctoi’ Maria,” female voices, orchestra 

Singakademie, but relinquished Jt^m^PKorgaii, Op. 12; “Funeral Hymn” 
the end of a year. His onl 

official appointment was that 7 fnliedcr for mixed choir, Op. 22; 
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It. Damli, bravery; 
calculated to test the 


Two Motets for live voic(‘s a ;]g|ravura. 

Op. 21); tJeuman Ue(piieiu, soli ch'.'t*' >f di, one 

and orchestra. Op. 45 (to the meurz-^y coura/.ri- by its didiciilty. 
of his mother) ; numerous groups of 'j; Break marks the alteration in 
songs, including volkslieder and j-(.,gist(‘rs fnjiii cliest tones 

kinderlicder. See biography ])y ;h\ - or, .re di petto, to liead tones or voce 
Herman Deiters, trans. Rosa •’.‘J* %rsta, but in well cultivated voices 

>f d-;- p^t rK.liceable, 


In obsolete English, the 


march, 18I).S; “ lle(‘oj]ections of 

haiines Rralniis ” by Albert Hietii4li j5|y ;/l;‘east. 
and J. V. VVidmann, trans. Dora 
Ilecht, 181)!), etc. , V'lSreit. Oer. Broadly. 

Brambilla (Marietta) sang Bleitkopf & Hartel published a 

debut f/ondon, 1 827 ; taught and wro.^ i^plote e<lition of Beethoven, of Bae)i, 
on singing; piipil Hilan (>)useryai<,iyof^t^. other great masters, and so 
B. Milan about 1807 ; d. Nov. 0, lt'7ft',,ts|uich music in all that, tlieir catalogue 
I\nir sist(*rs were* singers, nf^ |oo(, 'IMie house had its 

Teresa created Ihe role of (lilda-ia. bf^i ning in l.eipsic, 1 711), uhen Bern- 
“ Rig(detto.’' ^ kajfgt Christoi)h. Breitkopf, who cam»c 

Brandes (Emma) ])]ayed piam- jw.- ' uining family in the IJartz. s(‘t up 
eoneert, retiring on her marriagm ;i'’|ii;,nting pnss from which he issued 


Prof. Eng(‘liminii of Ktrt‘cht. Ik Th'^'; 
20, 1854, Schwerin ; debut at Sehw'-”ij 
]80(). 

Brandi (Johann) composed t 
of.era, “Jl(‘rmann”; nioiiodr.jn 
“Hero”; chamher iriusic. B. Ro’ 
near Ratisbon, Nov. 14, 1700; d. CaT' 
rube, May 20, 1837. 

Brandi (Marianne) sang both a p 
and mez. sop. roles; debut at Tli v 
1807; New York, 1880- 00; retin 
Vienna and taught. B. Vienna, 


' ii?.‘iHbbre\v Bible, and other works. He 
20. 1777, a^ccvl .HO, but bail 
ptruVlously turned the husim'ss over to 
;.W^-on, Johann Gottlob Immanuel, 
in 1750, introduced movable type 
)jriiiling musii', and r(!Vf)lutionized 
Tlie pnldication of an r)i)era 
C ill score', com])osed by Princess 
. ia. of Saxony, 1750, established 
’/eputation of the house as music 
sliers, and editions of the works 
jp P. E. Bach, (Jraun, Hiller, and 


12, 1842, real name Mane Bisci|fa^^yP^.,Id Mozart confirmed it. B. 1710; 
add. Vienna. Tj|0 1. Bernhard Theodor, bis cld- 

Branle or Bransle. Fr\ Anr. .it esf, Jon, liad established Idmself in St. 
round dance in common time, knew^; VVf^jsbui g. and his second son and 
in Ihigland as tlu' ” Brawl.” ^ luAssor, Christoph Gottlob, after 

Brassart or Brasart (Johannli^, ccij|iiig on tlii' business for a year, 
composed, sang in papal clmir; pne^ it over to Cl. C. HARTEI., the 

in Eic-'ge, 15th century. - ZlbfiiClocoming Breitkopf & I larlel, 1 705. 

Brass Band. Small miliUiry brimi'|i^.%r>{) ; d. 1800, last, of the P.reit 
adapted for cavalry. family. Gottfried Christoph 

Brassin (Louis) played and ta 'ht: ^ - 


piano in Berlin, Bruss<*ls, St. Pck’^' 8*. 
burg; composed operettas. B. Aixd 
riiapelle, June 24, 1840; d. Ma. 
1884. Leopold played piano in <■<» nftiitj 


not only enlargial the music 
’“ |jshing business, })ut added a piano 
ry. Bcsi<k‘s the usual processes 
^ ,i:r.o in bis time, Hiirtel employed 
, ^ i . f r :b-r plates f(.r (‘iigraving music, and 

!it five; pupil of his brother U) ..rr.spbv, iiided by ihe inventor 

T!. Strasburg, 1S4:! ; d. 1890 f-o.H(..^7 / - ,■ jj, Sebni^bu.f;, ITOH ; d. 

nople. Gerhard played violin, tau.i:^|;fcf,y jj 

brother of LOUIS. B. 1844: add .Jfefi^iephew Florenz Hartel condiioted 
Peti-rshiirR and Constantinople. i<?^F^u.siiiess, fiiviiiK way to Hermann 
Bratsche. Ger. Viola. ‘Lya ta^ -Rayinund, sons of (JOn'FRl Ml) 

Brava <ir Bravo. H. ‘ l!ra»»iy< OTR I .STOPII. Their catalomie nuni- 
done.” ( ru'd in applause, o.r.,cT4^» * .vi •. , . — . 

is the plural. 


1 ^3 ^ • J iiei r cam loguc nuni- 

‘ Bran U^’i more than 14,000 works by 1874. 

^‘‘f^MANM died 1875, aged 72. and in 
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1S80, Raymiiiid retiml, heaving the 
business in tin; luiiids of Wilhelm 
Volkmann, b. 1837, aiui Dr. Georg 
Oscar Immanuel von Hase, b. Sept. 
15, 184(»; griiiHlsons of (iOTTKlUKD 
CURlSTOPlJ. Dr. Ludwig F. Volk- 
mann, who replaced WILHKLM, 
1904, and Dr. von Hast; were the 
lieads of the house in 1908. 

Bremn (Marie) sang rnez. sop. and 
later higlier roles in oj)era; debut in 
liondon as F^ola in “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cami,” 1891, the Briinnhihles, 1902. 

B. Ijverpoo), Kng., Feb. 28, 1850, of 
American mother and (ku'nian fatluir, 
their name Ijeing Fehnnaii; in. Arthur 
Braun, 1874. 

* Bremner (Robert) wrote “ The 
Rudiments of Aliisie,” 1750; published 
music in Edinburgh and London. D. 
1789, when his stock and plaU*s were 
purchased by Joliii Preston. 

Brendel (Dr. Karl Franz) became 
proprhil(ir of Soliumann’s “ Nenc Zeii- 
sehrift fiir Musik ” in 1841, through 
whieh lie supported the art theories of 
Sehumann, U'agner, and 1 a'szl ; lec- 
tured, wrote criticism; edited other 
musical publications, B. Nov. 26, 
1811; d. xVov. 25, 18(18. 

Brenet (Michel) wrote on tnnsical 
history, hiograpliy, and criticism. B. 
LunC'ville, April 12, 1858; add. Paris. 

Brenner, Ritter von (Ludwig) 
composed symphonic poems, masses, 
eondueted Berlin Symphony Orchestra, 
1897. B. Leipsic, 1833; pupil con- 
servatory; d. ]9()2, 

Brent (Charlotte) sang sop. Debut 
at Drury Jvaiie in “'Eliza,” the opera 
of her teacher, Dr. Ariu‘; m. Thomas 
IMnto, violinist ; retired 1784. B. Lon- 
<lon; d. April 10, 1802. 

Breuning, von (Helene) gave 
Beethoven tlie only retining homo in- 
tluenee he ever knew; was the mother 
of the Stephen Breuning who was 
Beethown’s closest fri«md tlirough life, 
despite their quarrels; of Eleonore 
Brigitta, one of Beethoven’s earliest 
pupils, and the wife of his biographer 
Wegeler, and of Lorenz and Christoph, 
the former likewise Beethoven’s pupil, 
and both his friends. Daughter of the 
llofrath von Kerich, she married Em- 
manned Joseph von Breuning, who was 
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in the servitui of the Electoral court of 
Bonn, lie was killed in a (ire, 1777, 
when liis wife was 28. A voiuari of 
refinement, common sense, and of ir- 
reproachable eliarael(‘r, she devoted 
herself to her young family, to which 
Beethoven became music master in his 
18 th year. 

Breval (Lucienne) sang sop, at 
Pari.s Opera, Coveiit Carden, N(iw 
York, 1900; debut, Paris, 1892; 
created “ Briinnhilde ” in Ereneh. B. 
France about 1870 ; add. Paris. 

Breve. It. A note twice the length 
of a. semibreve, formerly ili(‘ unit of 
mensuration, hut now becoming obso- 
lete, as its duration exee(‘ds lliat of 
the longest measure now used. In 
mediieval church music it was really 
wdiat its name signifies, “ short,” for 
it was half the length of the Longa, 
then used as the unit of measure, 
'riic ilirection Alla Breve now' means 
that a pi(*ee must be played twice 
as fa.st as if simply marked common 
time. 

Breville, de (Pierre Onfroy) com- 
posed overtures to “i^rincesst* i'NIaleine” 
and “Los Sept PriiUM'sses ” ; helped 
eompleto the “ (Ihiselle, ” of PAsar 
Franck, whose pupil he was. B. Bar- 
le-Due, i8i;i; n<ld. Paris. 

Brewer (Alfred Herbert) com- 
posed “Dedication Ode,” Worcester 
Festival, BH)2 ; “ Emmaus,” Oloins'ster 
Festival, 1!H)1 ; (‘onducted (BouccsUt 
^fusie Fe.stivai, 1898 piO]; organist 
Lfloueester ('athedral. B. (lloneester, 
Eng,, dune 21, 18(55; add. (Jloiicester. 

Brewer (Jolin Hyatt) composed 
church music, cantatas, and male eho 
ruses; played organ Lafayette Ave. 
Pres. Church. Brookl;\m ; conduct(‘(l 
Brookl\m A|)ollo (Juh In succession to 
Dudley Buck, who^e pupil ho was. B. 
Brooklyn, 185(5; add. Brooklyn. 

Brewer (Thomas) composed rounds 
and glees, and for viol, on whieh ho 
played. B, London, 1(511. * 

Briard (fetienne) engraved music 
at Avigiion. 1530. ami probably was 
first h) discard ligature.s and to use 
round for square notes, although the.so 
inventions liave also heiui clainujd for 
(hanjon. 

Bride of Song, The. Jules Bene- 
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diet’s one-act operetta to book by 
Henry Farnie was produced Bee. 3, 
1864, at C’ovent Garden, London. 

Brides of Venice. Jules Benedict’s 
two-act grand opera was produced 
April 22, 1844, at Covent Garden, 
London. 

Bridge transfers the vibrations of 
the strings to the resonance box, and 
is of the utmost importance in instru- 
ments of the viol family, since its 
material, shape, and location alfect the 
tone. The bridge raises the strings 
above the belly so they may be acted 
on by the bow, and likewise determines 
the upper end of the vibrating portion 
of the strings. The W’ooden bridge of 
the viols assumed its present form in 
the time of the Amatis. The bridge 
of instruments of the guitar, lute, and 
piano families merely determines the 
length of the vibrating portion of the 
strings, thus fixing their pitch. 

Bridge (Sir John Frederick) com- 
posed the services and anthems for 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and the coro- 
nation of King Edward Vll, the “ Bal- 
lad of Camperdown ” and “ The Flag 
of England,” to words bv Kipling; the 
oratorio “ Mount Moriah ” for the de- 
gree Doctor of Music; the overture 
“ Morte d’ Arthur ” ; organ sonata in 
D, hymns ; wrote ‘‘ Samuel Pepys, 
Lover of Musique,” primers on theory ; 
knighted by Victoria, 1897 ; organist 
Westminster Abbey, etc. B. Oldbury, 
near Birmingham, Eng., Dec. 6, 1844; 
add. London. Dr. J oseph Cox revived 
the Chester Musical Festivals, 1879; 
founded and conducted Chester Mu- 
sical Society; composed oratorio 
“ Daniel,” for his doctor’s degree, Sym- 
phony in F, “Resurgam,” 1897; “Re- 
quiem Mass,” 1900; organist Chester 
Cathedral. B. Rochester, Aug. 16, 
1853; younger brother SIR JOHN 
FREDERICK; add. Chester. 

Bridge or Bridges (Bichard) 
built organs in England, 18th century. 

Bridgetower (George A. P.) 
played the “Kreutzer” sonata with 
Beethoven at an Aiigarten concert, vio- 
linist at the Haydn-Salomon concerts 
in London. B. Biala, Poland, 1779, 
mulatto; d. England, about 1860. 

Briegel (Wolfgang Karl) com- 


posed church music; chapelmaster to 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha and Landgrave 
of Darmstadt. B. Nuremberg, May 
21, 1626; d. Darmstadt, Nov. 19, 
1712. 

Brighenti or Brighetti (Mme. 
Maria) created Rosina in Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” Rome, 1816; de- 
but Bologna, 1814; retired 1836; wrote 
memoirs of Rossini. B. Bologna, 1792. 

Brillante. It, Brilliant. 

Brillenbasse. Oer. “ Spectacle 
bass.” Drum music. * 

Brind (Bichard) played organ 
from 1707 to 1717, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London. 

Brindisi. It, Drinking song. 

Brinsmead (John) founded Lon- 
don piano house, 1836; Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. B. Oct. 13, 1814; 

d. Feb. 17, 1008. The business passed 
into the hands of a company, 1900, in 
which his sons John and Edgar were 
directors. Edgar wrote a “ History of 
the Pianoforte”; d. Nov. 28, 1908. 

BriO; con. It, Spiritedly, force- 
fully. 

Brioso. It, Joyfully, forcibly. 

Bris5. Fr. “ Broken ” ; of chords 
or arpeggios. 

Brisk. Lively or vivace. 

Bristol Madrigal Society was 
founded in 1837 in consequence of in- 
terest aroused by Prof. Edward Tay- 
lor’s lecture on madrigals, and gave 

e. xcellent subscription concerts under 
the direction of J. D. Corfe, organist of 
Bristol Cathedral to 1864; since then 
under direction of Daniel Rootham. 

Bristol Music Festivals were 
founded 1873 and were held triennial ly 
until 1888 and yearly thereafter. Im- 
portant choral works always including 
tlie Messiah were sung at each festival, 
under the direction of Alfred Stone, 
1873-76; D. W. Rootham, 1879-96; 
and George Riseley, 1902. 

Bristow (G. F.) composed, con- 
ducted Harmonic Society and Mendels- 
sohn Union and played organ in New 
York churches. B. Brooklyn, Dec. 19, 
1825; son of W. R., violinist and con- 
ductor; d. New York, Dec. 13, 1898. 

British Concerts were given in 
1823 on the close of the VOCAL CON- 
CERTS, for the encouragement of Brit- 
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ish composers, but failed through lack 
of support. 

British Orchestral Society gave 
concerts in Jjoridon 1872-75 under 
deorge Mount. 

Brito, de (Esteban) composed and 
directed music in Badajos and Malaga 
Cathedrals; Portugal, 17th century. 

Britton (Thomas) became famous 
as the “ Musical Small Coal Man,” 
because of the concerts given over his 
London shop by a club which included 
Handel, Dr. Pepusch, John Banister, 
and others, 1678-1714; was an author- 
ity on old books, occult sciences, and 
despite his hiunble trade, the intimate 
of many noblemen of the time. 

*Broadwood A Sons manufacture 
pianos in London. The business was 
founded in 1728 by Burkard Tschudi 
or Shudi, a Swiss harpsichord maker, 
whose daughter m. John Broadwood, 
wIkj became sole proprietor, 1782, 
afterwards taking his sons James 
Shudi* and Thomas into the firm. 
His son James, his grandson Henry 
Fowler, and his great grandson 
Henry John Tschudi Broadwood, 
the latter patentee of the “ Barless ” 
grand, have all been connected with 
the firm. 

Brockway (Howard A.) composed 
symphony in D, ballad and scherzo for 
orchestra; played piano and taught 
in New York. B. Brooklyn, Nov. 22, 
1870; pupil of Barth and Boise; add. 
Baltimore. 

Brod (Henri) improved and played 
oboe in Paris; studied and taught in 
Conservatoire. B. Paris, Aug. 4, 1801 ; 
d. April 6, 1839. 

Brode (Max) conducted symphony 
concerts; played violin and taught in 
Konigsberg; pupil Leipsic Conserva- 
tory and Berlin ITochschule. B. Ber- 
lin, Feb. 25, 1860. 

Broderies. Fr. Ornaments, 

Broderip (William) composed the 
anthem “ God is our Hope and 
Strength”; organist Wells Cathedral. 
B. 1683; d. 1726. John composed 
church music; organist Wells Cathe- 
dral. Believed to have been the son 
of WILLIAM. Robert composed for 
voice and harpsichord. Probably son of 
WILLIAM; d. Bristol, May 14, 1808. 


Broderip & Wilkinson published 
music in liondon, 1798-1811, when 
Thomas Preston purchased the firm’s 
assets. 

Brodsky (Adolph) played violin; 
conducted in Manchester in succession 
to Sir Charles Halle, became principal 
of the Royal College of Music there, 
1895; pupil of llellmesbergcr and 
Vienna Conservatory ; conducted at 
Kiev, 1879-81; concertmeister Dam- 
rosch Symphony Orchestra, New York, 
1890-94. B. Taganrog, Russia, Mar. 
21, 1851; add. Manchester, Eng. 

Broekhoven, van (John A.) com- 
posed the overture “Columbia” ; tauglit 
theory Cincinnati College of Music. 
B. Holland, 1852; add. New York. 

Broken Cadence. Interrupted 
CADENCE. 

Broken Chords. ARPEGGIOS. 

Broken Music. Obsolete English 
for music of stringed instruments in- 
capable of sustained tone. 

Bronsart von Scheilendorf(Hans) 
composed “ FrUhlings-Fantasie ” for 
orchestra ; the operjx “ Corsair ” from 
Byron’s poem; GeneraMntendant at 
Weimar, 1887; Privy Councillor, 
1895; pupil of Kiillak and Liszt; 
m. Ingeborg STARCK, 1862; B. Ber- 
lin, Feb. li, 1830; add. Weimar. 

Brontium. L. Thunder machine 
used in the classic theatre. 

Brooklyn was in former years tlic 
scene of many of the triumphs of Theo- 
dore Thomas, who gave an important 
scries of symphony concerts at the 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. In 1908 the 
Philharmonic Society which Mr. 
Thomas had founded was content to 
aid in ’the support of the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts. The majority of 
musical events were controlled by the 
department of music of the Brooklyn 
Institute. Tlie principal musical or- 
ganization, made up of Cennan sing- 
ing societies, notably the Brooklyn 
Arion and the Brooklyn Sanger- 
bund, Avas the United Singers of 
Brooklyn. The chief musical institu- 
tion and the only one in this borough 
of Greater Now S'ork not eoTiductod for 
profit Avas the Master School of Mu- 
sic, founded by Mrs. William H. Packer 
and directed by Mine. Aurelia Jaeger, 
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The Allied Arts Association, organ- 
ized by Eugene V. I5rewater, possessed a 
musical section, which gave under Mr. 
Brewster’s management and the musi- 
cal direction of Carl Eique creditable 
performances of “ The Magic Flute ” 
in 1906, “Martha” in 1907, and 
“ Faust ” in 1908. The singers were 
chosen from the membership of the 
association, amateur and professional, 
and the performances which were in 
English possessed considerable educa- 
tional value. The Musical Art So- 
ciety, James 11. Downs, conductor, de- 
voted its attention to a capella music. 
The Apollo Club, founded, and for 
25 years conducted by Dudley BCCK, 
was a male chorus devoted to part 
songs in English. Tlie conducb)r in 
1908 was John Uyatt BREWER. 

Bros (Juan) composed masses; 
conducted. B. Tortosa, Spain, 1776; 
d. Oviedo, Mar. 12, 1852. 

Broschi (Carlo) became the most 
celebrated of sopranists as FARl- 
NELLI. 

Brossard, de (Sebastien) wrote 
the first French dictionary of music, 
Paris, 1703; composed; directed music 
at Meaux Cathedral, where he was a 
priest. 

B Kotundum. L. “ Round B ” or 
B flat. 

BrounofP (Platon) composed “ In 
the Russian Village ’'(Suite for Piano) ; 
“In the Flower Garden” (Suite for 
Piano) ; “ Love Songs ”; “ The Dew of 
Morn” (18 songs); “Nocturne” (for 
Piano); “Romance” (for Violin and 
Piano ) ; “ Songs of i>cedom ” ( 21 
Songs); “Zion” (Oriental Suite for 
Piano in four parts) ; gave lecture 
recitals on “ Russia and her Music ” 
and for the Board of Education; con- 
ducted Russian choral and musical 
societies. People’s Chorus, Socialist 
Choral Union ; pupil of Anton Rubin- 
stein and Rimsky- Korsakoff, St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory. In 1891 his can- 
tata “The Angel” was performed at 
the Russian Court under Rubinstein. 
B. Elizabethgrad, Russia, 1869; add. 
New York. 

Brown (James Duff) wrote “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians,” 
1886; “British Musical Biography” 
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with S. S. Stratton, 1897 ; librarian 
to Clerkenwell, Eng., Public Library. 

Browne (Dr. Lennox) wrote on 
voice; throat specialist. B. London, 
1841 ; add. London. 

Brownsmith (John Leman) played 
organ in English churches and at con- 
certs. B. London, 1809; d. Sept. 14, 
1860. 

Bruch, de (Arnold) composed vocal 
music; chapelmastcr to Emperor Fer- 
dinand 1 while King of Koine. B. 
Bruges, 1840. * 

Bruch (Max) composed the opera 
“ Loreley,” the “ Frithjof-Scenen ” for 
male choir and orchestra, symphonies. 
Bruch’s first work to be pcrfornv'd 
was his operetta, “ Scherz, List iind 
Rache,” Cologne, 1858. He directed 
the Coblenz Concert- Institution in 
1865-67, then becoming chapelmastcr 
to Prince Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 
From 1870 to 1878 he gave himself 
exclusively to composition, residing in 
Berlin and Bonn. For two y^ars he 
directed the Stern Singing Society, 
Berlin; from 1880 to 1883 the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society, during 
which period he married Emma 
Tuezek, the singer. From 1883 to 
1890 he directed the Orchesterverein 
at Breslau, and in 1892 joined the 
staff of the Berlin Iloeliseliule. Of a 
long list of compositions embracing 
more than 80 opus numbers the fol- 
lowing are among the best known: 
“ Kol Nidrei,” ’cello and orchestra. 
Op. 47 ; violin concerto in G, “ Odys- 
seus ” for soli choir and orchestra, 
Op. 41; “Das Feuerkreuz,” contain- 
ing a beautiful “ Ave Maria,” soli 
cliorus and orchestra. Op. 52 ; “ Her- 
mione,” four-act opera, Op. 40 ; 
“ Moses,” an oratorio, Op. 67. B. 
Cologne, Jan. 6, 1838; add. Berlin. 

Briickler (Hugo) composed songs 
and taught. B. Dresden, Feb. 18, 
1845; d. Oct. 4, 1871. 

Bruckner (Anton) composed eight 
symphonies and three movements of 
a ninth, masses, strongly influenced in 
style by his admiration for Wagner; 
played organ, in recital and at the 
Vienna Hofkapelle; taught in the 
Vienna Conservatory and lectured in 
the University. B. Ansfelden, Upper 
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Austria, Sept. 24, 1824; d. Vienna, 
Oct. 11, 1806. 

Bruhns (Nikolaus) composed organ 
pieces, 13 cantatas; ranked as organ- 
ist second only to his teacher Buxte- 
hude. B. Scliwabatiidt, Schleswig, 
1005; d. 1697. 

Briill ( Ignaz) composed “ Das 
goldene Kreuz,” “ Die Bottler von 
Samarkand,” “ Bianca,” “ Oringoire,” 
and other operas, the ballet “ (Jham- 
pagnermiirehen,” the overture “ Mac- 
iM'ih*; phiyed piano and tjiught. B. 
Prossnitz, Nov. 7, 1 846 ; d. Sept. 1 7, 1007. 

Brumel (Antoine) composed 15 
masses, etc., published 1503-39 ; prob- 
ably native of Flanders. 

Bl’umnieisen. (3cr. JKVV’B HARP. 

Bruneau (Alfred) composed the 
operas “ K6rim,” 1887 ; “ La Reve,” 
1891; “ L’Attaque dii Moulin,” 1893; 
“Messidor,” 1897; “L’Ouragan,” 1901 ; 
“ L’Enfant Roi,” 1903; those dat- 
ing from 1893 to libretti by Zola; 
a “ Requiem ” and many songs, an 
overluie licrohiue, the synqjhonies 
“ Leda,” “ La Belle .au Bois dor- 
mant,” and “ Penth^sil^e ” ; wrote 
criticism; became conductor at the 
Paris OpC’ra Comique, 1903. ’Cello 
pupil of Franchornme, he won first 
prize at tlie Conservatoire at 15; 
sfiidied composition with Massenet; 
played in the Pasdeloup orchestra; 
received Legion of Honor, 1895. B. 
Mar. 2, 1857, Paris; add. Paris. 

Brunelli (Andrea) composed and 
\vrote on music; Florence, 17th cen- 
i.iiry. 

Brunette. Fr. Simple French 
love-songs. 

Bruni (Antoine Barthelemy) com- 
posed operas and for violin; wrote 
methods for violin and viola; con- 
ducted Paris Op^*ra Comique. B. 
Corni, Piedmont, Feb. 2, 1759; d. 
Paris, 1823. 

Brunetti (Gaetano) composed 
chamber music in the style of his 
friend Boccherini; pupil of his father 
Antonio Bninnetti, who directed music 
at Pisa Cathedral. B. Pisa, 1753; d. 
Madrid, 1808. 

Bruscamente. It. Strongly ac- 
cented ; coarsely. 

Brussels Conservatory teaches 
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music and declamation, gives concerts, 
and possesses an excellent museum; 
founded Feb. 13, 1832, directed by 
F. J. FETIS until his death, 1871, 
afterwanls hy Francois Angusle CK- 
VAEHT. The instiintion is endowed, 
has an excellent teaching staff and a 
large library. 

Bryceson (Henry) founded in 1796 
the l^jondon organ building house now 
known as Bryceson Bros. & Morten. 

Bryne (Albertus) composed a 
morning and evening service for the 
Anglican church ; played organ at 
Westminster Abbey. H. Eng. about 
1021; d. London about 1669. 

Buca. It. Sound-hole. 

Buccinator. Muscle in the cheeks 
development of which is important to 
players on wind instruments. 

Buccolica. 1 1. Rustic. 

Bucina or Buccina. L. Curved 
horn employed by ancient Romans for 
civil and military purposes. 

Bucolique. Fr. Rustic. 

Buck (Dudley) composed “ The 
(Jolden l^egend,” prize oratorio of the 
Cincinnati Music Festival, 1880; 
“The (Vntennial Meditation of Co- 
lumbia” for the Philadelphia Expo- 
vsition of 1876; the opera “ Serapis ” 
to his own libretto; the Mormon comic 
opera “ Deseret ” ; church music and 
for male chorus; played organ and 
tauglit ; wrote “ A Dictionary of Musi- 
cal Terms,” “ The Influence of the 
Organ in History.” B. Hartford, 
Conn., Mar. 10, 1839; piano pupil 
of W. J. Babcock, Hartford; substi- 
tute organist at St. John’s Church, 
Hartford; studied at Leipsic under 
Hauptmann, Richter, Plaidy, and 
Moscheles; at Dresden with Rietz; 
organist North Congregational Church, 
Hartford, 1862; at St. James Church, 
Chicago, 1867-71; lost manuscripts 
and library in Chicago fire; organist 
St. Paul’s Cdiurch and Music Hall, 
Boston; assistant conductor to Theo- 
dore Thomas, 1875 ; founded Brooklyn 
Apollo Club and became organist Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, 1877 ; retired 1903; 
resided in Diesdcn, Miiiiich, Brooklyn ; 
d. Oct. 6, 1909. Well-known works in 
addition to those mentioned are: “ The 
Light of Asia ” to Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
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poem ; “ The Legend of Don Mimio,” 

The 4Gth Psalm/’ “ The Nun of 
Nidaros/’ “ King Olaf’s Christmas/’ 
“ Chorus of Spirits and Hours,” “ Paul 
Revero’s Ride,” “ The Triumph of 
David,” “ A Midnight Service for New 
Year’s Eve,” “ The Coming of the 
King,” “ 'the Story of the Cross,” 
“ Cood Friday Service”; ‘‘Christ the 
Victor ” for Easter and Ascension 
Day; a symphony in E Hat, the sym- 
plionic overture “Marmion,” two string 
quartets, and other chamber music and 
many songs. Dudley Buck, Jr., his 
son, taught music in New York. 

Buck (Dr. Zechariah) composed 
church music, played and taught 
organ. 13. Sept. 10, 1708, Norwich, 
Eng.; (1. Aug. 5, 1879. 

Buenos Ayres, otic of the most 
cosmopolitan of South American 
cities, possessed in 1908 a splendid 
opera house at which regular per- 
formances of serious opera were given 
by artists gathered from the chief 
music centres of Europe, and other 
theatres, at whicli opera comique and 
lighter forms of music might be en- 
joyed. With the exception of Rio 
Janeiro no other South American city 
has been so lavish in its expenditures 
for the support of music. 

Buffa and Buffo. //. Feminine 
and masculine forms of “ comic,” as 
basso bulfo, opera bulTa. 

Buff are. It. To play the clown. 

Buffet. Fr. An organ case. 

Buffone. It. CoTuic singer. 

Buffonescamente. It. Humorously 
or in comic style. 

Bugle. Hunting or military horn 
of copper or brass, smaller than the 
trumpet, set in C, B fiat and E Hat, 
improved by the addition of keys and 
valves, was formerly an important 
solo instrument in military bands, but 
is generally replaced now by cornets. 

Buhl (Joseph David) became fa- 
mous in Paris as trumpeter and 
teacher; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, 1814. 13. Amboise, 1781. 

Bull (Dr. John) became professor 
of music at Gresham College, 1596, 
on recommendation of Queen Eliza- 
beth, where he was permitted to lec- 
ture in English, as he did not speak 


Latin; played organ at the Chapel 
Royal; became organist at Antwerp 
Cathedral, 1617; composed for voice, 
organ, and virginal; one of the many 
to whom the authorship of “ God Save 
the King ” or “ Heil dir iin Sieger- 
kranz ” has been ascribed; was equally 
celebrated for his skill as organist and 
as contrapuntist. B. {Somersetshire, 
Eng., about 1562; d. Antwerp, Mar. 
12, 1628. 

Bull (Ole Borneman) rivalled the 
celebrity of Paganini as violinist; 
toured Europe and America with im- 
mense success, but like the earlier 
master was not above resorting to 
trickery to obtain ellects. Spohr said 
his tone was bad because he used 'thin 
strings, and that his performance of 
four-part passages was made possible 
by an almost Hat bridge. However 
that may have been he possessed great 
magnetism as w^ell as extraordinary 
technique. He was generous with the 
vast sums he earned, as shown in his 
attempts to found a Norwegian colony 
in America, and to establish an acad- 
emy of music in Christiania, and he 
was deeply loved by his countrymen. 
13. Bergen, Norway, Feb. 6, 1810, 
largely self-taught; a Paganini con- 
cert which he attended in Raris, 1831, 
proved, as he used to declare, the turn- 
ing point of his life. After many hard- 
ships he made his debut in Paris, April 
18, 1832, and then began his scries of 
world tours which continued to within 
the year of his death, wliicli occurred 
at his country home in Norway, Aug. 
17, 1880. Bull’s published composi- 
1 ions include “ Variations di bravura,” 
“ La Preghiera d’una madre,” and 
“Notturno.” See biography by his sec- 
ond wife, Sara C. Bull, Boston, 1886. 

Bullard (Frederick F.) composed, 
taught, wrote criticism ; pupil of 
Rheinberger, Munich. B. Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 21, 1864; add. Boston. 

Biilow, von (Hans Guido) com- 
posed music to “ Julius Caesar ” and 
“Nirwana,” “Ballade for Orchestra”; 
“Vier CharakterstUcke fiir Orchester”; 
became one of the foremost pianists 
and conductors of his generation; 
wrote vigorously in support of tho 
theories of Liszt and Wagner. Pupil 
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of Friedrich Wieck, Hesse, Haupt- 
mann, Plaidy, and Eberwein, and 
finally of Liszt at Weimar; he had 
studied law at Leipsic, but Liszt’s per- 
formance of “ Lohengrin ” in 1850 at 
Weimar decided his career. After a 
time spent with Wagner at Zurich, 
lie conducted, then made a concert 
tour as pianist; taught in Berlin. 

In 1857 he married Cosima, daughter 
of Liszt, and in 1804 became conduc- 
tor of the Munich opera, and three 
years dater, director of the Conserva- 
tory. From 1809 to 1878 he gave con- 
certs in various European and Ameri- 
can cities; chapelraaster at Hanover, 
1878,^ and at Meiningen, 1880-85. 
Frau Cosima having become the wife 
of Iticliard Wagner, in 1882 von Bulow 
m. Marie Sclilanzer, wlio edited his 
loiters (Eng. trans., Constance Hache, 
1896). B. Dresden, Jan. 8, 1830; d. 
Cairo, J'eb. 12, 1894. 

Bungert (August) composed the 
operatic tetralogy “ Die Homerische 
Welt,” based on the Wagnerian theo- 
ries of music-drama; the orchestral 
works “ Tasso,” “ Hohes Lied der 
Liebe,” Auf der Wartburg,” and the 
comic opera Die Studenten von Sala- 
manka,” etc. B. MUlheim, Mar. 14, 
1846; pupil of Cologne Conservatory. 

Bunn (Alfred) adapted libretti; 
managed Drury Lane theatre, London; 
brought out Balfe and Wallace operas 
in English. B. April 8, 1796; d. Dec. 
20, 1860, Boulogne. 

Bunning (Herbert) composed 
“ I’rincess Osra,” Covent Garden, July 
14, 1902; overtures, scena; directed 
music London Lyric Theatre, 1892. B. 
May 2, 1863; add. London. 

Bunting (Edward) made valuable 
collections of Irish music; wrote on 
Irish musical history. B. 1773, Ar- 
magh; d. Dublin, Dec. 21, 1843. 

Buonaccordo. It. Toy spinet. 

Buonamente. It. Truly, justly. 

Buonamici (Giuseppe) composed, 
played piano, edited piano music; 

1 aught and directed Cherubini Society, 
Florence. B. Florence, Feb. 12, 1846; 
add. Florence. 

Buona Hota. It. Accented note. 

Buononcini. Less favored spelling 
of BONONGINI. 


BtrB.T0H 

Burden. Refrain of a song ; drone of 
bagpipe; dance tunes wliich were sung. 

Biirde-Ney (Jenny) sang sop. in 
opera and concert, debut Olmiitz, 1847 ; 
daughter of a singer who claimed rela- 
tionship with Marechal Ney. B. (Jratz, 
Dec. 21, 1826; d. May 17, 1886. 

Burgmuller (Norbert) composed 
two symphonies, an overture, eb^. B. 
Feb., 1810, Diisseldorf, son of one of 
the founders of the Lower Rhine fes- 
tivals; d. May 7, 1836, Aixda- 

Chapelle. Johann Friedrich, com- 
posed for piano. B. Regensburg, 1806; 
brother of NORBl^RT; d. Beaulieu, 
France, Feb. 13, 1874. 

Burgstaller (Alois) sang Wag- 
nerian ten. roles at Bayreuth and 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
B. 8ept. 27, 1871, Holzkircheu, Ger- 
many; pupil of Bellurth and Kiiiese; 
add. New York. 

Burla. It. Joke. 

Burlando. It. Jokingly. 

Burlesca. It. Jocularly. 

Burletta. It. Farce with songs; 
burlesque. 

Burmeister (Richard) composed 
symphonic fantasy, piano concerto ; 
taught piano, Peabody Institute, Bal- 
timore; directed Scharwenka Conser- 
vatory, New York; pupil of Liszt. 
B. Hamburg, Dec. 7, 1860; add. New 
York. 

Burmester (Willy) played violin; 
pupil of Joachim. B. Hamburg, Mar. 
16, 1869. 

Burney (Br, Charles) wrote a 
“ General History of Music,” A Plan 
for a Music School,” “The Life and Let- 
ters of Metastasio,” “ jMusical Tour ”; 
composed chamber music, ])layed or- 
gan, B. Shrewsbury, Eiig., April 12, 
1726; d. London, April 12, 1814. 

Bur rowes (John Freckel ton) wrote 
“ Thorough Bass Primer ” and “ Piano 
Primer”; composed and arranged 
piano music. B. April 23, 1787, Lon- 
don; d. Mar. 31, 1852. 

Burton (Avery) composed masses, 
etc., in England, 16th century. 

Burton (John) became famous 
harpsichord plaver. B. England, 1730; 
d. 1785. 

Burton (Robert, Sr.) directed 
chorus for the Leeds and Bradford 
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festivals. B. Dewsbury, Eng., Sept. 1, 
1820; d. llerrogate, Aug. 2, 1892. 

Busby (Thomas) composed music 
for a version of Kolzobiin’s “Joainia,” 
secular oratorio “Britannia’*; wrote 
“ A History of Music.” B. London, 
1755; d. May 28, 1838. 

Busnois (Anthoine) composed 
church music and songs, eminent con- 
trapuntist in the service of (Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy. B. Picardy, 
15th century. 

Busoni (Ferruccio Benvenuto) 

composed an orcliestral suite, string 
f[navtets, violin concerto in I), Oj). 35; 
“ Concerlstiick ” for piano and or- 
chestra, Op. 31; a “ballet scene,” 
“ Symplionisches Tongediebt”; played 
piano, ranking with the best inier- 
j)reters of Bach; taught in Helsing- 
fors, Moscow (Conservatoire, Boston, 
Mass.; pupil of his mother Anna 
Weiss, pianist, and his father Ferdi- 
nando, a clarinetist; later of Schmidt 
and Mayer. B. near Florence, April 
1, 1800; add. Berlin. 

Bussone. li. Obsolete instrument 
of bassoon typo. 

Busaun. 10 ft. reed organ stop. 

Butler (Thomas Hamly) composed 
music for “The Widow of Delphi”; 
taught in Edinburgh. B. London, 
1762; d. 1823. 

Butt (Clara) sang con. with great 
success in concert; debut 1802 with 
the Bach Choir, at the Norwich Fes- 
tivals in Elgar’s “ Sc‘a Pictures,” 
Cliffe’s “ Triumph of Alcestis,” and 
Bedford's “ Borneo and Juliet,” all of 
wliicdi were written for lier ; studied 
with Daniel Rootham of Bristol; won 
scholarship at Royal C'ollcge of Music, 
1889 ; later, pupil of Bouhy and Mmo. 
Gerster in Paris; toured America, 
1899. B. South wick, Eng., Feb. 1, 
1873; m. the bar. R, Kennerley Rum- 
ford, June 26, 1900; add London. 

Button. Leather disk on wire of 
organ tracker; knob on base of viol; 
accordion-keys. 

Button & Whittaker succeeded to 
•music publishing business of the 
Thompsons, 1804, retiring 1830. 

Buttstedt (Johann Heinrich) 
wrote a defence of solmisation; com- 
posed masses, harpsichord music. B. 


April 25, 1666, Bindersleben Erfurt; 
d. Dec. 1, 1727. 

Buxtehude (Dietrich) composed 
free organ music, made Liibeck famous 
for its music, and ranked as the great- 
est organist of his age; established 
the “ Abendmusiken ” in the Marien- 
kirche of Luheck which Johann Se- 
bastian Bach walked 50 miles to hear ; 
taught with great success, numbering 
among his pupils Nicholas Bruhns. 
B. Helsingdr, Denmark, 1637; eon of 
an organist; d. May 9, 1707. « 

Buxus. Boxwood flute. 

Byfleld (John) built organs in Eng- 
land with his son John, founded the 
organ building houses of Byfield, Jor- 
dan A. Bridge, and II ARRIS tV Bl' 
FIELD. T’he son died 1774. 

Byrd (William) composed masses, 
collection of motets, music for the vir- 
ginals, and madrigals; was so highly 
esteemed that he obtained from Que(‘ii 
Elizabeth a patent granting him with 
Thomas Tallis a monopoly i of music; 
printing. He remained in the service 
of the court, knowTi to be a Roman 
Catholic at a time when persons of 
that faith were being prosecuted, and 
he, his wife and servant were indicted 
from absenting themselves from Prot- 
estant w’orahip, but not tried. B. 
about 1542, probably at Lincoln; d. 
about July 4, 1623, at liis estate of 
Stondon, Essex. 

Byssynge Songes. Cradle songs 
or lullabies. 

Byzantine Scales were four in 
number with an equal number of PLA- 
GALS; used in the ancient Greek 
Church. 


C is the keynote of the natural 
scale, so called because it is the only 
one which can be written witbo\it 
sharps or flats. Middle C, so named 
because of its position in NOTATION, 
as well as on the keyboard of the 
piano, is the result of 261 vibrations 
in French or International pitch, and 
occupies the first line below the G ot* 
treble staff. In the staveless designa 
tion of notes adopted in this book and 
by most modern authorities, Middle 
is indicated by c', that is lower case c 
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with an accent. The upper octaves arc 
iiiarketl by sin additional accent for 
each octave, thus treble C becomes c", 
its octave c"', etc. In descending from 
Middle C we find first the 4 foot, sec- 
ond or small octavo, indicated by c, 
then the 8 foot, first or great octave, 
indicated by C; then the 16 foot or 
cuntra-octave indicated by 'C, etc. 
The modern scale of C corresponds to 
tiie ancient Ionian Mode and is iden- 
ticsil Avitli the XllJi of the Kcclesi- 
astical Modes. C likewise gives naiiie 
to the* alto or tenor CLEF, and to tlic 
minor key relative to E fiat major. 
As a time indication C stands for four 
heats to the measure, and when a line is 
(Irawfi through it, for ALLA IIREVE. 

Cabaletta. Melody in rondo 

fonn accompanied in tripl(its, imitating 
(he footfalls of a cantering horse ; short 
linal movement of an air. 

Cabel or Cabu (Marie) sang sop. 
in opera, debut 1850 at Paris Op^ra 
Comique to 1878; b. Drculctte, m. 
(’abu, her singing master. B. Id^ge, 
Jan. 31, 1827; d. May 23, 1885. 
Eduard sang in opera at Paris. 

Cabezon or Cabe^on, de (Felix 
Antonio) played organ and harpsi- 
chord with skill, though blind from 
birth. B. Madrid, Mar. 30, 1510; d. 
Mar., 1560. 

Cabinet d^Orgue. Fr. Organ case. 

Cabinet Pianoforte. Upright 
piano. 

Cabiscola. Precentor. 

Gaccia. It- Hunting, as conio da 
ca. cia, hunting horn. 

Caccini (Julio Romano) sang and 
ployed lute in the service of Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; composed ‘‘ Le 
Nuove Musiche,” madrigals and canons 
for single voice; “ Combattiraento 
d’Apolline col Serpente”; and aided 
Peri in setting Kinuccini’s pastoral 
play ‘^Dafne,” 1593; thus assisting 
in the foundation of modern opera and 
the reformation of music of his day. 

P. 1558, Rome. 

Cachuca. Rp. Dance in 3-4 time 
resembling bolero. 

Cacophony. Or, Discord. 

Cadeac (Pierre) composed masses, 
motets ; master of choristers at Auch, 
Pith century. 


CADENZ 

Cadence is employed in music to 
bring a strain of melody or harmonic 
phrase to its rhetorical conclusion. A 
Perfect Cadence is one which first de- 
fines the key, sounding the dominant 
chord, then passes to the tonic chord, 
the only ending satisfying to the ear. 
A close or stop less satisfactory to tlie 
ear is produced when the tonic chord 
is followed by the dominant, and this 
is the most freejuent form of the Im- 
perfect Cadence. Where the chord of 
the dominant seems about to lead up 
to the tonic chord, but substitutes 
other harmony instead, as that of the 
submediant, an Interrupted Cadence 
results. The elTect of the perfect 
cadence may be compared to that of 
a period; of an imperfect cadence to 
that of a dash; of an interrupted 
<‘adencc to that of the comma. When 
the tonic chord is preceded by the 
major or minor chord of the subdomi- 
iiant the cadence is called Plagal. A 
cadence in two simple chords is a 
Himple Cadence; but when suspen- 
sions or other devices arc introduced, 
becomes Compound. Bearing in mind 
these simple definitions, it will only 
be necessary to add that a Mixed Ca- 
dence is one in which both dominant 
and subdoininant harmony are intro- 
duced immediately !)eforc the tonic 
chord, and that a Medial Cadence is 
merely an Inverted Cadence. The ca- 
dences of niodiieval music were called 
“ clausnlac,” and were subdivided into 
many classes, as Clausula Vera or 
true cadence; Clausula Plagal is or 
plagal cadence; Cfiansula Media, Ficta, 
Subsidaria; or medial, false, or sub- 
sidiary cadence, etc. Clausula Vera 
was identical with the modern per- 
fect cadence. In early English “ fall” 
was synonymous witli cadence; and 
it likewise means a running shake or 
trill, either in vocal or instrumental 
music, as a means of returning to a 
first subject, or of conclusion. 

Cadence Imparfaite. Fr. Imper- 
fect cadence. 

Cadence Perlee. Fr, Brilliant 
cadence. 

Cadence Bompue. , Fr. Inter- 
rupted cadence. 

Cad^nz. Oer, ( 'adcncc. 
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Cadenza. It. Originally an orna- 
mental passage introduced by a singer 
toward the cdose of an aria, the cadenza 
spread to instrumental performers who 
sometimes improvised at great length, 
and became so much the fashion that 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn 
all wrote out cadenzas for composi- 
tions meant for solo instruments. 

Caecilian Society gave subscrip- 
tion concerts in London, at which 
oratorios were performed from 1785 to 
1801. The conductors were: Mr. Vin- 
cent, Thomas Walker, his son Joseph 
Walker, and James Slioubridge. 

Caesar (Dr. Julius) composed 
catches; English amateur, 17th century. 

Cafaro (Pasquale) composed a 
“ Etiibat Mater,^^ cantatas and ora- 
torios; ehapclmaster and director of 
the Conservatory at Naples; also 
called CalTarelli. B. Feb. 8, 1706, Lecce, 
in south Italy ; d. Oct. 28, 1787. 

Caffarelli (Gaetano Majorano) be- 
came one of the most celebrated so- 
pranists of all times, assuming the 
name Caflfarelli in compliment to his 
teacher; also studied five years with 
Porpora, and in 1724 made his debut 
in Rome, singing with continuous suc- 
cess (except in London, where the cli- 
mate did not agree with him) until 
66, by which time he had become very 
wealthy and had purchased a dukedom, 
which a nephew inherited. B. April 
16, 1703, Naples; d. Nov. 30, 1783. 

Cagnoni (Antonio) composed the 
opera bulTa “ Don Bucefalo,” Milan, 
1847, still popular in Italy, many 
other operas, “ Papa Martin ” h«aving 
been given in English as llie Porter 
of Havre’'; motets; chapelmaster at 
Vigevano and at Bergamo; Com- 
mander of the C'rown of Italy. B. 
Feb. 8, 1828, Oodiasco, Voghera; d. 
Bergamo, April 30, 1896. 

Cahen (Albert) composed the 
operas “ Lc Boi.s,” 1880; “ La Belle au 
Bois Dormant,” 1886; “ Le V6nitien,” 
1890; “La Femme de Claude,” 1896; 
the ballet “Fleur de Neiges,” 1891 ; and 
“Jean loPrecurseur,” a Biblical drama, 
1874; pupil of Cr*.sar Franck. B. Jan. 
8, 1846; d. Cap d’Ail, P>ance, 1903. 

Cahusac (Thomas) published music 
and made instruments in London, 1766, 


CALIFORNIA 

to his death. May 18, 1798, when the 
business was carried on for a time by his 
brotlier, W. M., and his son, Thomas, Jr. 

Cain (Henri) wrote libretti for 
Massenet. B. Paris, 1859. 

Ca Ira. Sung by the Parisians on 
their march to Versailles, Oct. 5, 1789, 
was composed as a contre danse and 
published as “ Carillon National ” by 
B^cour or B^court, drummer at the 
Paris Op^^ra. The words, based on a 
saying of Benjamin Franklin’s, are 
said to have been suggested by General 
Lafayette to Ladr^, a street sifiger. 

Caisse. Fr. Drum. 

Caisse Claire. Fr. Snare-drum. 

Caisse Grosse. Fr. Bass drum. 

Caisse Roulante. Fr. Tenor drum. 

Calah (John) composed church 
music, etc. ; played organ F’eterborough 
Cathedral. B. 1758; d. Aug. 5, 1798. 

Calamus. Reed lliite. 

Calando. It. Indicates decrease in 
volume of tone and in tempo. » 

Calandrone. H. Primitive two- 
hole clarinet played by peasantry. 

Calascione or Colascione. It. In- 
strument of guitar family having two 
or three strings. 

Calata. 11. Sprightly dance in 
2-4 time. 

Calcando^ It. Hurrying the time. 

Calcant. Treading. Bellows TreadcM-. 
Calcanten-Glocke. Gci\ Bells rung 
by ])edal action. 

Caldara (Antonio) composed church 
music, 36 oratorios, 66 operas; assist- 
ant chapelmaster to J. J. Fux at 
Vienna. B. Venice about 1670; d. 
Dec. 28, 1736. 

Caldicott (Alfred James) composed 
13 operettas, cantatas; played organ, 
Worcester; taught Royal College of 
Music, London. B. 1842, Worcester, 
Eng.; d. Oct. 24, 1897. 

California, University of, which 
is located in Berkeley, 10 miles NE. of 
San Francisco, included a De[)artincid' 
of Music headed by Prof. WOLLK. 
Mrs. Pheebe A. Hearst had been one 
of the largest benefactors of this in- 
stitution, and the beautiful Greek 
Theatre, with a seating capacity 
8000, was the gift of her son, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, the newspa]>er 
proprietor, While the department of 
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music is of recent foundation, it had the rAlc of Anita in Massenet’s “ Na- 
attracted a large enrolment in 1908, varraise,” which was composed for her, 
and this Greek Theatre was used not and tlie name ]>art in that composer’s 
merely for a series of concerts by the “Sapho”; excelled as Saiituzai; pupil 
Symphony Orchestra and the Minetti of Mme. Marches! and of Puget; debut 
quartette, but for “half hours of as Marguerite in Brussels, Sept. 23, 
music”given regularly on Sunday after- 1882; became popular favourite at 
noons, which were free to the public. Covent Garden, London, and Metro- 
Call. Military signal sounded by poli tan Opera House, New York; sang 
bugle or drum. at Manhattan Opera House, New York, 

Call Changes are tliose rung ac- 1907—8. B. Madrid, 1864; add. Paris, 
cording to written direction, or as the Oalvisius (Seth) composed and 
conductor calls them, to each bell- wrote on music ; taught and directed 
ringed See BELLS. at the Thomassebule and Thomas- 

Call, von (Leonard) wrote instruc- kirche, Leipsic. B. Gorslei)en, Tlmrin- 
tion book b^r guitar and composed gia, Feb. 21, ir)o6 ; d. Leipsic, Nov. 
songs. B. 1779; d. Vienna, 1815. 24,1615. ^ i 

Cailcott (Dr. John Wall) helped Camargo (Miguel Gomez) composed 
found the London Catch Club, 1787, and directed music at V^alladolid, Spam, 
and in 1789 won all its prizes with 16th century. 

his catch “Have you Sir John Cambert (Robert) composed the 
Hawkins’ History?” his canon “O first French opera, “ I'omonc,” with 
tliat Thou wouhl’st,” and his glees Perrin, produced Mar. 19, 1701; his 
“0 Tlioii, where’er thie bones att lirst operatic composition, “La Pas- 
rest” and “Go, idle boy”; wrote a torale,” having been performed at the 
“Musical ’Grammar,” 1806, and became Clnlteaii dTssy as early as April, 1659. 
insane while at work on a dictionary letters patent were issued to Perrm 
of music. B. Nov. 20, 1766, Lomlon; establishing the Academic de Musique, 
d. May 15, 1821, William Hutchins and for 30 years Cambert and Perrin 
composed songs including “ The Last worked together until Lulli came into 
Man,” and tlie anthem “ Give Peace in power, wlien Cambert wont to England, 
our time, O Lord.” B. Sqpt. 28, 1807; becoming master of music to (Jiarles 
son of JOHN WALL; d.'Aug. 5, 1882. 11. In early life Cambert was organist 
William Robert Stuart played organ, at St. Honorfi’s Clmrch, Paris, and In- 
B. London, 1852; son of WILLIAM tendant of Music to Aiiiie of Austria. 
HliTCHTNS; d. 1886. B. 1628, Paris; d. London, H577. 

Calliope. Instrument composed Cambiare. IL 1o turn or alter, 
of steam whistles arranged in organ Cambini (Giovanni ^ Giuseppe) 
stvle and played by keyboard; in composed chamber music in the style 
Gn*ek mythology name of Muse of of Boccherini, wliicli was mistaken for 
Heroic Verse. Ike work of that masier and pub- 

Calma, con. It. With calmness, lished as such ; 12 operas; “ Le Sac- 
Calmato. It. Calmed. rifiee d’Isaac,” an oratorio per foiled 

Galore, con. It. With heat. at the Paris Concerts Spintuel, 1774; 

Calori (Angiola) sang sop. in opera 60 symphonies, etc. ; condiieted ; played 
with great success, 1758-83. B. Milan, viola; wrote ciith ism; but die<l iii 
1732; d. about 1790. poverty after romantic life, m the 

Caloroso. It, Passionately; course of which ho was captured by 

warmly. Corsairs while returning with his bride 

Calvary. Ludwig Spohr’s oratorio from Leghorn to Naples, ami sold into 
“Des Heilands letzte Stunden” is so slavery in Barbary. B. Leghorn, heb. 

called in the English version per- 13, 1746; d. Pans, 18-5. 

formed under Spohr’s own direction Camera, Musica di. It. LHAM- 
«at the Norwich Festival of 1839. BER MT^SK^: j. «< a* t? 

Calve (Emma) became recognized Camidge (John) wrote Easy 

as the greatest of Carmens; created LessonjJfjjifWiSCSSS^ ^ pupil 

DRRAftY 
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of Dr. Greene and Handel; organ- 
ist at York Cathedral. 13. York, 
1735; d. April 1803. MLattliew 
wrote a “ Method of Instruction in 
Music by Questions and Answers”; 
composed sonatas and published col- 
lection of hymn tunes; played organ 
at York (.•athedral in succession to liis 
father JOHN. 13. York, 1758; d. 
Oct. 23, 1844. John composed and 
published a volume of Cathedral 
music, and play(*d organ at York 
Catliedral in succession to his father 
MATTHEW. 13. York, 1790; d. 8ept. 
21, 1859. Thomas Simpson played 
organ in English cliiirches and was 
assistant to his father JOHN at York 
Cathedral. John, son of THOMAS 
SIMPSON, became organist at Bev- 
erly Minster, Eng. 

Camminando. It. Flowing. 

Campagnoli (Bartolomeo) com- 
posed for and played violin; conducted 
Gcwandliaus concerts, Leipsic, 1797. 
13. Cento near Bologna, Sept. 10, 1751; 
d. Nov. 6, 1827, Neustrelitz. 

Campana. Jt. Bell. 

Campana (Fabio) composed “ Al- 
inina,” “ Esmeralda,’’ and other o])eras, 
songs ; taught music in Loudon. B. Bo- 
logna, 1815; d. r.ondori, Feb. 2, 1882. 

Campanari (Leandro) conducted 
opera at Covent Garden, London, 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
1906-7 ; composed and wrote on 
music; played violin and organized 
string quartet; pupil of Milan Con- 
servatory; settled in Boston, 1878; 
became director violin department 
Cincinnati College of Music in succes- 
sion to Henry Schradieek; returned 
to Italy; Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy; conducted at Milan. B, Ro- 
vigo, Italy, Oct. 20, 1857. Giuseppe 
sang bar.* with distinction at Covent 
Garden, London, Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York ; self taught in vocal 
music, having studied ’cello at Milan 
Conservatory, afterwards playing with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Brother 
of LEANDRO. Add. New York City. 

Campanella. It. Small bell. 

Campanetta. It. GLOCKENSPIEL. 

Campanini (Italo) sang ten. in 
concert and opera in the principal 
cities of Europe and in America (under 


Mapleson) ; debut at Bologna, 1871. 
B. June 26, 1840, Parma; d. near 
Parma, Nov. 22, 1896. Cleofonte 
conducted at Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, 1906-8; ("oveiit Garden, 
London, La Scala, Milan; studied and 
taught, Milan Conservatory. 

Campanology. The art of making 
or ringing BELLS. See “ Change 
Ringing llisentangled,” Rev. Wool- 
more Wigrain, 1871; “(Jocks and 
Bells,” JC. ]5. Denison; “ Cliurch Bells 
and Ringing,” W. T. Maiinsell. 

Campbell (Alexander) played* organ 
in Edinburgh, where he edited and 
puhlisJied a collection of Scots songs, 
1792. B. Tombeji, Loch Lubnaig, Feb. 
22, 3764; d. May 15, 1824. « 

Campenhout, van (Franqois) com- 
posed the “ BRABANCONNE,” wliieh 
became Belgium’s national air, “ Gro- 
tiiis,” and other operas; sang ten. in 
opera for thirty years, ending 1827. 
13. Lob. 5, 1779, Brussels; d. Aoril 24, 
1848. 

Campioli (Antonio Ci^ualandi) 
sang con. in opera; debut Berlin, 1708, 
later with Handel in Tjondon, 1731. 

Campion (Thomas, M.D.) com- 
posed songs and wrote on ilieory, being 
physician, ])oet, and dramatist, as well 
as musician. B. 1575, London; d. 
1619. 

Camporese (Violante) sang at Na- 
poleon’s private concerts in I’aris, and 
with equal success in opera; London 
debut, 1817 ; retired 1827. B. Rome, 
1785; d. 1839. 

Campra (Andre) dominated French 
operatic stage between the reigns of 
Lulli and Rameau, making' his first 
success with “ L’P^urope Galante,” 
1697, which with his next work, “ Le 
Carnaval de Venisc,” was published 
in the name of his brother Joseph, a 
doublebass player, as Campra had 
taken orders and held church bene- 
fices, The popularity of his works 
encouraged him to withdraw from the 
church, and “ Hesione,” 1700, was pro 
dneed under his own name. “ Tan 
credo,” 1702, became tlie best known 
of his works (Mile. Maupin, eon., sang 
the rOlc of the heroine), and “ Le^ 
Noces de Venus,” 1740, was the last. 
Campra became chapelmaster to the 
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king, and composed many cantatos,' 
motets, and a mass. 13. Dec. 4, 1660, 
'Aix in Provence; d. Versailles, June 
29, 1744. 

Canali or Canale (EloriETiio) played 
organ in llrescia, 1581-1006, and com- 
posed church music. 

Canaries. Obsolete dance of Eng- 
lish or possibly Spanish origin, re- 
sembling the giguc. 

Cancan. F)\ Vulgar dance devel- 
oped from the quadrille. 

Cancrizans. C'ANONS by rctro- 
gressk)!! which may be read backward. 

Cannabich (Christian) composed 
and played violin but was chiefly 
known for the unusual refinement ob- 
iaiiuid in the performances he con- 
ducted of the Electoral orchestra at 
Mannheim and Munich. B. Mann- 
heim, 1731; pupil of his father, a 
flautist; d. 1798, Frankfort. Carl 
played violin, composed and succeeded 
his fatlicr CHRISTIAN as conductor. 
B. Mannheim, 1709; d. Mar. 3, 1806. 

Cannidiari (Pompeo) composed 
church music for two and four choirs; 
directed music S. Maria Maggiore, 
Rome, from 1709 to his death, Dec. 29, 
1744. 

Canon. Or. Standard or rule.” 
Formal imitation in music, in which 
tlie first part or subject or antecedent 
is repeated in the answer or conse- 
quent. Canons in which the same 
melody is sung by two voices an oc- 
tave apart are called Two in One at 
tlie octave ; when concluded are Finite 
C'nnons, but when leading back to the 
beginning, and therefore capable of 
interminable repetition, are termed 
Circular or Infinite. Where two 
canons are united in the same com- 
position the result is called a Four 
in Two canon, and if there are eight 
parts singing the same theme it bc- 
eomes a canon 8 in 1. A canon wdiere 
the consequent is double tbe length of 
the antecedent is a Canon by Augmen- 
tation, and where the consequent is 
only half the length of the antecedent 
becomes a Canon by Diminution, 
VVhere a canon’s consequent follows 
the inverted intervals of the antece- 
dent it ia a Canon by Inversion, 
t'anona not written out but indicated 


hy sjmibols or monograms arc Indi- 
cated Canons or Enigmatical Canons. 
Cations completely written out were 
called Full or Aperto Canons. Can- 
onical imitation with free accompani- 
ment is frequently to be met with in 
classic music, but Canons ('ancrizans, 
Avhich might be played backward and 
even upside down, can hardly be con- 
sidered art, however interesting for 
their display of ingenuity. The nomen- 
clature of the canon may be continued 
by adding that the Sciolto ia a free 
canon, the Chiuso a Close Canon, and 
the A1 Sospiro a canon where the sub- 
ject is answered the second beat of time. 

Canonici. Followers in Ancient 
Greece of the Pythagorean musical 
system as opposed to Musici, who ad- 
hered to the Aristoxenian system. 

Cantabile. //. Singing style. 

Cantadour. Fr. Street singer. 

Gantambanco. IL Mountebank. 

Cantando. Jt. CANTABIT.E. 

Cantante. It. Singer; voice-part. 

Cantare. It. To sing. 

Cantare a Aria. It.' Introducing 
an improvisation in singing. 

Cantata. It. In the modern sense 
is either a short oratorio or a short 
opera intended to be given in concert 
form. After the invention of opera, 
which was an attempt to revive fhe 
declamation of tragic poems in the 
manner of the ancients, the musical 
declamation of verse by solo voice 
with simple accompaniment was styled 
cantata. The introduction of arias 
and of elaborate accompaniment fol- 
lowed, and a cantata by Mozart, 1783, 
is scored for three solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra. Church cantatas, of 
which BACH left many fine specimens, 
are often elaborate compositions. 

Cantate Domino. The 98tli Psalm, 
which may he sung in the Anglican 
Church evening service instead of the 
Magnificat. 

Cantatilla or Cantatina. It. Di- 
minutive of cantata. ' 

Cantatore. It. Male singer. 

Cantatorium. L. Song book. 

Cantatrice. It. Female singer. 

Cantellerando. It. Subdued sing- 
ing; trilling. 

Canterbury Pilgrims. C. Villiers 
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Stanford's three-act opera to book by 
(Gilbert h, l>(M;kett was first performed 
at Drury Lane, London, i)y the Carl 
Kosa 0])eia (Jompany, April 28, 1884. 

Canti CarnivaU. It, Carnival 
songs. 

CanticL It. LAUDI. 

Canticle. Those hymns, psalms, or 
verses which form part of the liturgy 
of the Anglican Church. 

Canticum. L. “ Canticle.” In 
Latin comedies a song witli dancing 
and accompaniment. 

Cantilena. It. “ Little song.” 
Short vocal composition or instru- 
mental passage in song style; cantus 
firmus in unison, with organ ac- 
companiment. 

Cantilenare. It. Singing unac- 
companied. 

Cantillatio. L. Declamatory sing- 
ing or chanting. 

Cantino. It. A violin’s E string. 

Cantique. Fr. Hymn or canticle. 

Canto, ll. Upper voice part in con- 
certed mn.si(j which carries tlic melody. 

Canto a Cappella. If. (Jlmrcli music. 

Canto Armonico. It. Part song. 

Canto Eermo. It. CANTUS 
FIRMUS. 

Canto Figurato. It, CANTUS 
FfGURATUS. 

Canto Gregoriano. It, GREGO- 
RIAN CHANT. 

Canto Llano, >S>. PLAIN CHANT. 

Canto Plano. It. PLAIN CHANT. 

Canto Primo. It. First soprano. 

Cantor. “ Precentor,” Ollicer in 
charge of music at Cathedral, Mon- 
astic, or (k)llegiate churches; prin- 
cipal of a college of church music; 
heads of musical institutions, such as 
the LEIPSIC THOMASSCHULE. 

Cantor Choralis. L. Chorus- 
master. 

Canto Becitativo. It. Declama- 
tion ; recitative. 

Canto Ripieno. It. Additional 
soprano parts mr chorus. 

Cantoris. In cathedrals where an- 
tiphonal singing was practiced, the 
precentor or cantor usually had his 
stall on the north side of the choir 
facing the altar, and this was called 
the Cantoris side, as opposed to that 
on the south side where stood the 


dean’s stall, known therefore as the 
Decani side. 

Canto Secondo. It. Second so- 
prano. 

Cantus Ambrosianus. L, AM- 
BROSIAN CHANT. 

Cantus Coronatus. L. Melody 
progressing by consonances and ac- 
companied by fa-burden. 

Cantus Durus. L. Song modu- 
lated into a key of one or more sharps. 

Cantus Ecclesiasticus. L. Plain- 
.song or ot her church melodies ; method 
of singing instead of saying the lilmrgy. 

Cantus Figuratus. L. Church 
music having more than one note to 
the syllabic, which was forbidden in 
ancient times. , 

Cantus Firmus. L. Plain unorn- 
amented church song such as Pales- 
trina loved to glorify by elaborate 
contrapuntal treatment, in which, 
however, the melody was distinctly 
preserved, other parts moving » below 
it in counterpoint modeled upon it; 
hence the upper or chief melody part 
in polyplionic works. 

Cantus Fractus. L. “ Broken 
melody ” or tune proceeding by con- 
sonances, either perfect or imperfect. 

Cantus Gregorianus. L. GREG- 
ORIAN CHANT. 

Cantus Mensurabilis. L, Meas- 
ured song. The practice of dividing 
music into measures of equal duration 
by means of ])ars seems to have been a 
gradual growth of the 14th and 15th 
centuries to which many musicians 
contributed, but for which none was 
solely responsible. 

Cantus Planus. L. PLAIN SONG. 

Cantus Bomanus. L. Roman or 
Gregorian chant. 

Canun. Turkish zither. 

Canzona. It. Short song, some- 
what like the madrigal or its instru- 
mental imitation; obsolete term for 
sonata ; obsolete time indication equiv- 
alent to allegro. 

Canzonet or Canzonetta. 
Originally a diminutive canzona in 
parts; term for short songs of light 
order. 

Canzoniere. It. Song-hook. 

Caoinan. I rish funeral song or wai I . 

Capellmeister. Gcr. Chapelmaa- 
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tor; director of music in a chapel or 
church or title of honor. 

Capiscolus. Precentor. 

Capo. It. Head or beginning. 

Capo, da. It. Indicates return to 
beginning. 

Capocci (Gaetano) composed church 
music and directed and played organ 
at St. .John Lateran, Uome. B. Oct. 
1(>, 1811; d. Jan. 11, 1898. Filippo 
became director of niuaic at St. John 
Lateran in succession to his father 
OAETANO; composed sonatas, etc.; 
pupi> of his father and of GUIJ^ 
MANX. B. Rome, May 11, 1840; add. 
Rome. 

Caporale (Andrea) composed for 
’cell© and played ’cello in London 
1735 to his death, about 1756. 

Capotasto. It. Bar crossing the 
fingerboard of a guitar to which it 
may be fastened by a screw, forming 
a. permanent GRANDE BAKRft, rais- 
ing the pitcli of the strings and alt(‘r- 
iiig the key. 

Capoul (Joseph Victor Amedee) 
sang ton. roles in opera; debut Paris 
Opera Gomicpie, 1861 to 1889, when 
he joined administrative stafiF of Paris 
Oi)^ra. B. Feb. 27, 1839, Toulouse; 
add. Paris. 

Capriccietto. It. Little caprice. 

Capriccio. It. Originally a lively 
wlumsical composition in fugal style; 
ill the 18th century instrumental 
pieces which would now be styled 
etudes; in the modern sense generally 
a composition in modifiotl rondo or 
S' nata form. 

Capuletti e i Montecchi. Vin- 
cenzo Bellini’s three-act opera to book 
by Romani, founded on Romeo and 
Juliet, was first i>erfoniieil at Venice, 
Mar. 12, 1830. 

Caraccio (Giovanni) composed 
church music and madrigals; one of 
14 composers who collaborated in vol- 
ume of psalms dedicated to Pales- 
trina; played organ at S. Maria Mag- 
giore, Rome, and directed 23 years, 
until his death, 1626. B. Bergamo. 

Caracteres de Musique. Fr. Char- 
«<'ters or signs used in musical NO- 
TATION. 

Caradori-Allan (Maria C. R.) 
sang sop. in opera and concert, debut 


London, 1822 to 1846. B. Milan, 1800; 
daugliter of Col. Baron de Munck; 
d. Oct. 15, 1865. 

Garafa di Colobrano (Michele 
Enrico) compost?(l 35 operas, some of 
whicli rivalled those of Rossini and 
Auber in popularity, such as “ La 
Fiancee de Lammei inoor,” “ Masaiii- 
ello,” “ Le Solitaire ” ; taught com- 
position at Faris t.'onservatoire ; of- 
li('er under Murat, decorated by Na- 
poleon in 1812. B. Nov. 17, 1787, 
Naples; d. Paris, July 20, 1872, 

Caral. old Englisli for (LVROL. 

Carattere. It. Character; dignity. 

Car don (Louis) wrote “ Art de 
jouer la harpe ” and played harp ad- 
mirably. B. I’aris, 1747 ; d. Russia, 
1805. Pierre played ’cello and sang. 
B. Paris, 1751; brother of LOUIS. 

Cardoso (Manuel) composed church 
music; suh-prior and chapelmaster of 
Carmelites at Lislnm and friend of 
King John IV. B. Fronteira, Spain, 
1569; d. Lisbon. Nov. 29, 1650. 

Caresana (Cristoforo) composed 
solfeggi, church and cliamber music ; 
played organ at Naples. B. Tarentuin, 
l()55; d. Naples, 1730. 

Carestini (Giovanni) became the 
greatest con. singer of his day; debut 
in Bononcini’s “ Griselda,” Rome, 
1721; Handers principal singer dur- 
ing London engagement of FARIN- 
ELLl at Bononcini’s rival opera house, 
range from d to g" ; retired 1758 on 
concluding (Uigagement at St. Peters- 
burg. B. Monte Filatrano, Ancona, 
1705; assumed iiaTiie Cusanino in 
gratitude to his early patrons the 
Gusani of Milan. 

Carey (Henry) composed “ Sally 
in our Alley” and numerous other 
.songs and cantatas, for vvliicfli he wrote 
the versos as well, possibly including 
“God Save the King”; wrote and 
eoiiiposed quantities of dramatic farces 
and burlesques, among tliom ‘‘ (hro- 
nonhotont-liologos,’’ “ Tlie Dragon of 
Wantloy,” and “ Nancy,” revived as 
“The Press Gang” and “True Blue.” 
B. about 1600; son of George Saville, 
Manpiis of Halifax; d. London, Oct. 
4, 1743. George Savile sang and 
acted; advanced his father’s claim to 
the autliorship of “ God Save the 
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■Cing ” ; fatlier of Anne, who was Phl- 
nund Kean’s mother. B. 1743; son 

IlENKV; d. 1807. 

Carezzando. It. C caressingly. 

Caricato. It. Exaggerated. 

Carillon. Fixed BElXs, which may 
)e played by hand or by one of many 
iiechanical appliances, the most com- 
tion of winch is a barrel on the prin- 
nple of the music Ik)x and BARREL 
□RGAN. Illustrations representing 
jmall carillons playcid by hand are 
jommon in mediieval church books, 
3ut large carillons, sucli as may bo 
found in the steeples of churches or 
town halls in almost every city, first 
3ame into use in the Low Countries. 
Mathias van den Gheyn, b. Mechlin, 
1721, but settled in Louvain, from 
whom is descended the present Van 
Aerscholdt family bell founders, 
was among the (^arliest of great caril- 
lon makers and players or carillon- 
iieurs. Mechlin has a carillon of 45 
Dells, the largest, cast by Aerscholdt, 
1844, weighing nearly 10 tons; Ghent 
has a carillon of 48 bells; Antwerp 
Df 40 bells; llruges, 48 bells, etc. 

Cario (Johann Heinrich) improved 
and played trumpet. B. Eckernforde, 
Holstein, 1730. 

Carissimi (Giacomo) composed ora- 
torios, developed the sacred cantata, 
directed music at S. Apollinare, Rome, 
1028 to his death, Jan. 12, 1074; 
taught Bononcini, Scarlatti, Cesti. B. 
Marino, near Rome, 1004. 

Capita, con. 11. With tenderness. 

Carl (William Crane) plaj cd organ 
in concert and at 1st Pres. Church, 
New York City; hi light; pupil of 
Guilmant. B. Bloomfield, N. tl., Mar. 
2, 1805; add. New York City. 

Carlo (Geronimo) edited collection 
of five-part motets, published as “ Mo- 
tetti del Labirinto,” Venice, 1554-5.5. 

Carlton (Rev. Richard) composed 
madrigals; priest at Norwich Cathe- 
dral; d. about 1038. 

Carmagnole. French Revolution- 
ary song beginning “ Madame Veto 
avait promis,” and with the refrain, 
“ Dansons la carmagnole, vive le son 
du canon.” 

Carmen. Georges Bizet’s four-act 
opera to book by Meilhac and Hal^vy, 


based on Prosper Morim^e’s story, was 
produced Mar. 3, 1875, at the Op6ra 
(.^jinique, Paris, and ranks with the 
most popular in modern repertoire. 
The first act represents a square in 
Seville, the cigarette factory to the 
right, to the left a guardhouse. 
Michaeba enters seeking Don Jos6, for 
whom slie bears a message from his 
mother, Imt only secs Morales, for the 
Brigadier Don Jos6 and his officer, 
Zuniga, are in comftiand of the guard. 
Presently the guard is relieved and 
the girls rush from the facto?y as 
noon strikes, followed by Carmen, who 
dirts with the men, and as she re- 
enters the factory, tosses a flower to 
Jos6. Then Michael a returns, gives 
,Josf‘ a letter, money, and his mother’s 
kiss, and he sends her home with lov- 
ing messages, just as a riot breaks 
out in the factory. Carmen, in a lit 
of rage, has stabbed a girl, is arrested, 
and has her arms tied to prevclit fur- 
ther misebief. Left alone \yith Jos6, 
(’armen pleads for her release most 
seductively, lie finally unties her 
bands, agrees to meet her at the house 
of JJllas-Pastia, and connives at her 
escape. Punished for his fault, Jose 
finds )uT two months later at IJllas- 
Pastia’s, where she has been making 
merry with bis superior Zuniga, a 
band of gipsy smugglers, and the 
toreador Escamillo. Carmen coquets 
Avith him, and urges him to run away 
Avitli her and join the smugglers. 
Zuniga returns, orders JosC‘ back to the 
barracks, reproaching Carmen for pre- 
ferring a mere brigadier to an officer, 
dos^ denounces his superior, and they 
are about to fight, when the gipsies 
disarm and bind Zuniga, and Jos^ pre- 
fers joining them with Carmen to 
another term in military prison. The 
third act represents a smuggler’s camp. 
Carmen has tired of Jos(S, and wisln'S 
to rejoin the toreador. She runs ilie 
cards, finding her death foreshadowed. 
Escamillo, wlio has found her retreal, 
comes to claim her, but is obliged to 
fight Jos<5. They arc separated by 
gipsies, and Escamillo leaves, inviiiug 
Carmen to meet him at the bull figU 
in Seville. Michaela comes, telling 
Jos6 that his mother is dying of grief, 
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and they go away together as the 
toreador's song is heard in the dis- 
tance. The fourth act shows the en- 
trance to the Seville bull-ring. A 
crow’d escorts Escamillo through the 
gates, but as Carmen is about to enter, 
,ros6 stops her. Though warned by 
licr gipsy friend Frasquita that Jos6 
will kill her, she has no fear, and only 
laughs when he pleads his love and 
finally threatens h^r. Shouts from the 
bull-ring announce that Escarnillo has 
agaiij^ been victorious, and Carmen, 
with a cry of joy, moves toward the 
entrance, throwing at Jose a ring he 
had given her. In despair and rage, 
he stabs her, and Escarnillo, returning 
front the arena with an admiring 
throng, finds tlos6 kneeling beside Car- 
men’s corpse. At the first production 
Mine. Galli-Maric sang the title rfde, 
and the Michaela was Mile. Cfiiapuy. 
'the principal music numbers arc: 
Act I; the old llabaiiora “ Amor, inis- 
terioso lingelo,” Carmen, mcz. sop.; 
“La madre tua con me,” Michaela, sop.; 
“ Mia madre io la rivedo,” Don Jos(^, 
ten.; the scguidilla “ Presso il bastion 
di kSeviglia,” Carmen; Act 11: “ Vezzi 
canella scinti liar,” Carmen and chorus; 
“ Toreador, attento,” Escarnillo, bar. ; 
“ Abbiamo in vista,” quintet; “ Voglio 
danzar per tuo piacer,” Carmen; “II 
fior che avevi,” Don Jos6; Act III: 
“ Mischiam ! alziam ! ” terzetto ; “ Lo 
dico no, non son paurosa,” Michaela; 
Act IV: Toreador's march. 

Carmen (Johannes) composed in 
Paris, 15th century. 

Carnaby (Dr. William) composed 
yongs, played organ, sang in Eng. 
Chapel Royal. B. London, 1772; d. 
Nov. 13, 1839. 

Carnaval de Venise. Tune of un- 
known origin first made famous by the 
cch'brated variations written for it by 
Paganini, who first heard it in Venice. 

Carneval. Robert Schumann's 21 
piano pieces, each with a title sugges- 
tive of a carnival scene, were published 
as Op. 9, and dedicated to Carl Lipin- 
^ki, 1837. 

Carnicer (Bamon) composed nine 
<^pera8, including “ Adela de Lusig- 
uano,” ** Elena e Malvino,” and “ Co- 
lombo,” symphonies, church music; 


conducted opera at Barcelona and 
Madrid; taught composition in Ma- 
drid Conservatory. B. Oct. 24, 1789, 
Lerida, Catalonia; d. Madrid, Mar. 
17, 1855. 

Carol. Song of praise appropriate 
to Christmas, midway in style between 
hymns and ballads ; anciently song ac- 
companying a round dauce or the 
dance itself; to sing. 

Caron (Philippe) composed secular 
songs and church music; Cambrai, 
15th century. 

Caron (Bose Lucille) sang sop. in 
opera and concert; debut Brussels, 
1882, where she created the Brunhilde 
of Ernst Reyer's “ Sigurd,” to 1902, 
when she became vocal teacher in the 
Paris Conservatoire. B. Monervillc, 
France, Nov. 17, 1857; add. Paris. 

Caroso (Fabritio) wrote “ II Bal- 
larino,” Venice, 1581; republished in 
enlarged form, Venice, lOOO, as “ No- 
bilita di Dame,” containing the music 
of dances in lute-tablature. 

Carpani (Giuseppe) wrote libretti 
and “ [lay dine,” an appreciation of his 
friend Haydn. B. VillalbCvse, Brianza, 
Jan. 28, 1752; d. Vienna, Jan. 22, 
1825. 

Carpentras or Carpentrasso. 
Eleazar GENET was so called from 
his place of birth. 

Carr (Dr. Frank Osmond) com- 
posed “ His Excellency,” 1894, to 
librcthi by W. S. Gilbert; and other 
dramatic pieces. B. about 1857, York- 
shire, Eng. 

Carr (John) published, music in 
London, 17th century. 

Carre (Albert) became director of 
the Paris Opto Comique, 1898, from 
which he retired at the close of the 
season 1907-8, after a very successful 
administration, to become director of 
the Com5die Francaise, when it was 
rumoured that his successor would be 
M. Ghensi. B. June 22, 1852; add. 
Paris. 

Carreno (Teresa) composed the na- 
tional hymn of Vcnezuelca; ranked as 
the foremost pianist of her sex since 
retirement of Clara Wieck Schumann; 
conducted and sang in opera. Pupil 
first of her father, the Minister of 
Finance of Venezuela, later of L. 
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Grottschalk, New York, Mathias in 
Paris, and Kubinstein; she played in 
public in New York at nine, and 
toured the United States; later san^ 
in opera under Mapleson and Maurice 
Strakosch; m. E. Saiiret, then Gio- 
vanni Taf^iiapietra, then Ku.mni d’ Al- 
bert, 1S9*J 95 ; tlien Arturo Taj^lia- 
pietra, brother of her second husband, 
1902. B. Caracas, Dec. 22, 1853; add. 
Caracas. 

Carrodus (John Tiplady) com- 
posed for and played violin. B. York- 
shire, Eng., Jan. 20, 1830; d. July 13, 
1895. 

Cartel. Sketch of a score. 

Cartellone. It. Prospectus of 
op(?ra season. 

Carter (Thomas) composed popu- 
lar songs, “O Nanny, wilt thou gang 
wi’ me?” and “(iuardiau Angels,” six 
sonatas for harpsichord; j)laycd organ. 
B. 1734, Dublin. Sampson composed 
songs and such dramatic pieces as 
“The Fair American,” 1782; “The 
Constant Maid,” and the comic opera, 
“Just in Time,” 1792. B. Duldin; 
elder brother of THOMAS; d. Oct. 
10, 1804, Ix)ndon. 

Carter (Thomas) coTn])()3ed songs 
and dramatic pieces; directed music 
in Calcutta Theatre. B, Dublin, 1769; 
d. London, Nov. 8, 1800. 

Cartier (Jean Baptiste) wrote on, 
composed for, and played violin. B. 
May 28, 1765, Avi^on; d. Paris, 1841. 

Carulli (Ferdinando) wrote a 
“ Methode ” for guitar, bora me famous 
guitarist, and composed 300 guitar 
pieces; wrote “Harmonic appliqu6c 
a la Guitare,” Paris, 1825. B. Naples, 
Feb. 10, 1770; d. Paris, 1841. 

Caruso (Enrico) sang ten. in opera 
at Covent Garden, London, and Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, 
1905-8, having previously toured 
South America and sung in principal 
Italian cities; possessed voice of wide 
compass and great power, with ex- 
tensive Italian repertoire. In June, 
1908, he was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. B. Naples, 1874; 
add. Villa alle Paiichi, Porta San 
Gallo, Naples. 

Caruso (Luigi) composed 60 operas, 
including “ 11 Barone di Trocchia,” 


“ Artaserse,” and “ L’Avviso ai Mari- 
tati ” ; oratorios and cantatas. B. Na- 
ples, Sept. 25, 1754; d. Perugia, 1822. 

Carvaille (Leon) managed the 
Paris Opera Comique from 1870 until 
its destruction by fire. May 25, 1887 ; 
fined and imprisoned for failing to 
take precautionary measures; suc- 
ceeded by M. Paravey, 1888. B. 1825; 
pupil of Paris Conservatoire; d. Dec. 
26, 1897. » 

Carvalho (Marie Caroline Felix) 
sang sop. in opera, debut in 18J9 to 
1872, and in concert until 1887, rank- 
ing as the foremost of French women 
singers for nearly a generation; pupil 
of her father Felix Miolan, the oboist, 
and of Duprez at the Conservatoire. 
B. Marseilles, Dec. 31, 1827; d. July 
10, 1895. 

Cary (Annie Louise) sang con. in 
opera and concert, 1868 to 1882; Lon- 
don, New York, St. Petersburg;, pupil 
of J. Q.Wetherbee and Lyman Wlieeler, 
Boston, Corsi, Milan, and* Maurice 
Strakosch, under whose management 
she won her greatest success. B. 
Wayne, Me., Oct. 22, 1842 ; m. Charles 
M. Raymond, 1882, and retired; add. 
New York City. 

Casali (Giovanni Battista) com- 
po.sed church music and the operas 
“ Campas))o,” 1740, and “Antigone,” 
1752; chapelmaster at St. John’s 
Lateral!, Rome, 1759, to his death, 
1792. 

Case (John) wrote “The Praise of 
Miisicke,” 1586. B. Woodstock, Eng.; 
d. Jan. 23, 1599. 

Casentini (Signora) sang in Lon- 
don opera, 1791 to 1793. 

Casini (Giovanni Maria) com- 
posed two oratorios and church music ; 
played organ Florence Cathedral; op- 
posed equal temperament and favoured 
the Greek modes. B. Florence, 1675. 

Cassagrande. It. Bass drum. 

Cassation. 18th century music for 
open air performance. 

Cassel (Guillaume) taught sing- 
ing at Brussels Conservatory. B- 
Lyons, 1794; d. Brussels, 1836. 

Castanets. Percussion instruments 
consisting of small shells of hard wood 
hinged together, held in the hand an^i 
snapped together. As an accompani 
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ment for dancing it is popular in 
Spain; probably of Moorish origin. 

Castellan (Jeanne Anais) sang 
sop. in opera and concert, 1836 to 
1859, touring Europe and America. 
13. Oct. 26, 1819, Beaujeu, France; 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire. 

Castelli (Ignaz Franz) wrote 
libretti and edited the Vienna “ All- 
gemeiner Musikalischer Anzeigcr,” 
which he foundecj* B. Vienna, Mar. 
6, 1781; d. Feb. 5, 1802. 

Caetillon, de (Alexis Vicomte de 
St. Victor) cornpos(;d the overture 
“ Torquato Tasso,” Psalm Ixxxiv for 
soli, chorus, and orchestra, “ Esquisses 
syniphoniques,” “Marche Scandiiiave,” 
and chamber music; pupil of Mass^ 
and of CC'sar Franck. B. Chartres, 
France, Dec. 13, 1838; d. Mar. 5, 
1873, Paris. 

Castrati. It. Eunuchs or artifi- 
cial Djale sopranos and contraltos. 

Castro, de (Jean) composed church 
music, madrigals, and chansons; vice 
chapelmaster at Vienna, 1588. B. 
lOvreux. 

Castro (Bicar do) was direefijr gen- 
eral of the Mexican National Conser- 
vatory of Music, where he had re- 
ceived his musical education, and in 
turn became an instructor. An ac- 
complished pianist, his friends raised 
a fund which enabled him to study in 
FiUrope for four years, and on his re- 
turn he produced his opera, “ Legend 
of Rudel,” with such great success 
that he was instantly hailed as the 
foremost Mexican composer. B. Mex- 
ico, 1877 ; d. Mexico City, Nov., 1907. 

Castrucci (Pietro) played first violin 
in Handel’s London opera orchestra, 
composed for that iustiument, .and 
invented the VIOLETTA MARINA. 
1>. Rome, 1689 ; pupil of Corelli ; d. 
Dublin about 1769. 

Catalan! (Alfredo) composed the 
operas “ EUla,” 1880 ; “ Dejanice,” 

“Ero e Leandro,” “ Edmea,” 1886; 
“Loreley,” 1890; “La Wally,” 1892; 
wrote a mass at 14. B. Lucca, June 
19, 1854; pupil of his father, a church 
organist, and of the Paris Conserva- 
toire; d. Aug. 7, 1893, Milan. 

Catalan! (Angelica) ranked as the 
greatest concert and operatic sop. in 


the world from her debut at 10 in 
Venice, 1795, until her retirement, 
1828; possessed a range up to g'" 
and a facility in bravura singing un- 
surpassed; sung with great success in 
all European music centres, and in 
the single year 1807 earned $83,500 
by her English operatic and concert 
engagements. In 1804, (^italaiii m. 
Valabr<>gue, of the French diplomatic 
service, who saw to it that her con- 
tracts with managers were of tJio best, 
rigidly enforced, and spent the greater 
part of her enormous earnings, q'lie 
keenness of his dealings in business 
did not prevent her froiri giving her 
services freely to charities, and it has 
been estimated that she raised 2,000,- 
000 francs for charity by her concerts. 
In 1814 Latalani was given a sub- 
vention of 160,000 francs to manage 
the Italian opera in Paris, but was 
unsuccessful. Her last apj)carance in 
public took place at the York Festi- 
val, 1828, after which she retired to 
a villa near Florence, wliere slie es- 
tablished a singing school for girls. 
B. Sinigaglia, Italy, May 10, 1780; 
d. Paris, June 12, 1849. 

Catch. Canon or round for throe 
or more voices in which each singer 
took up his part or “ catch ” in such 
a way as to give new meaning to the 
cue or catch word. These musical 
trifles were in great favor in England 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Catch Club was founded in Lon 
don, 1761, to encourage tlje composi- 
tion and performances of canons, 
catches, and glees, and of late years 
has held semi-monthly meetings dur- 
ing the season. The non-])rofessional 
members have included distinguislied 
gentlemen, nobles, and members of the 
royal family, and among the profes- 
sional members have been: Beard, 
BattishilL Arne, Hayes, Atterhiiry, 
Paxton, Webbe, Piozzi, Knyvett, Stev- 
ens, Callcott, Danby, Greatorex, Bar- 
tleman, Cooke, Horsley, Goss, Walru- 
isley, and Turle. 

Catel (Charles Simon) composed 
the operas “Semiramis,” 1802; “L’ Au- 
be rge de BagnOres,” 1807 ; “ Les Baya- 
deres,” 1810; symphonies and chamber 
music, and much of the military 
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music played by ilie bands of the 
French revolutionary armies; became 
professor of composition at the Con- 
servatoire on its establishment, 1795; 
wrote a valuable treatise on harmony. 
B, L’Aigle, Orne, June 10, 1773; d. 
Nov. 29, 1830, Paris. 

Gatelani (Angelo) composed operas 
and wrote on musical history and biog- 
raphy; chapelniaster and librarian at 
Modena. B. Mar. 30, 1811; d. JScpt. 
6, 1800. 

Catena di Trilli. It. Succession 
of trills. 

Caters. Changes rung on nine bells. 

Catgut is never made into strings 
of musical instruments, but Ihe 
strings so called are made from the 
intestines of sheep or horses. 

Cathedral Music in the Anglican 
church was originally an adaptation 
of the Roman liturgical music as it 
had been sung in Sarnm Cathedral. 
Archbishop Cranmer is believed to 
have made the first adaptation of the 
Litiiny, and to have aiithorized the 
plain song to which it was to be 
chanted, and in John Marbccke’s 
“ Book of Common Praicr noted,’* 
1550, is a further musical adaptation 
of the Roman services. Henry VlII’s 
Commissioners directed that the ser- 
vice be sung in a plain, distinct and 
audible manner ** ; the singing or 
chanting of the liturgy is further 
authorized by rubric in the Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, and the use of 
song in church service was enjoined 
again by Elizabeth in tlio first year 
of her reign, 1559, who specified that 
“the same may be as playnely under- 
fltanded as if it were road without 
syngynge.” During the Common- 
wealth the simplest form of psalm 
singing was encouraged, but the or- 
nate musical accompaniment of wor- 
ship was abolished. In IfifiO music 
was restored to the church service by 
Charles IT, but the communion ser- 
vice was said, not sung, and Cathedral 
Music was neglected until 1840, since 
which time there has been a return 
to full choral service, including chant- 
ing of the communion. 

Catherine Grey. Michael William 
Balfe’s three-act opera, to book by 


Bunn, was first performed May 27, 
1837, at Drury Lane, London, Balfe 
being one of the caste. 

Catley (Anne) sang sop. in light 
English opera with great success ; 
debut Covent Garden, London, 17(52; 
retired 1784. B. London, 1745; m. 
General Lascelles; d. Oct. 14, 1789. 

Catling. Smallest of lute strings, 

Cauda. L. Tail of a note. 

Caurroy, du (Frangois Eustache) 
composed mass long sung at the 
funerals of PTench kings, songs; was 
Sieur de St. rr(^min, canon of Ste. 
Chapelle and prior of St. Ai'oul de 
Frovins, and “ Suriiitendaiit de la 
Musique de Roi,” 1599. B. Gerberoy 
near Beauvais, 1519; d. Aug. 7, 1009, 
Paris. 

Causton (Thomas) composed 
church music and sang Eng. CJiapel 
Royal; 10th century. 

Cavaccio (Giovanni) composed 
church music; directed music in Ber- 
gamo Cathedral. B. Bergamo, 1556; 
d. Aug. 11, 1020. 

Cavaille~Col (Aristide) built or- 
gans and was first to employ Barker's 
pneumatic lever. B. Montpellier, Feb. 
2, 1811, descended of family of organ 
builders; d. Paris, 1880. 

Cavaletto. It. Cabaletta; small 
bridge; break between vocal registers. 

Cavalieri, del (Emilio) was among 
the first to write instrumental accom- 
paniments and to employ BASSO 
('ONTINOO; composed “ La Rappro- 
sentaziorie di Aiiima e di Corpo,’' “ 11 
Satiro,*' and other operas; became 
“ Inspector General of Artists at P^lor- 
cnee.” B. Rome about 1550; d. Mar. 
11, 1602. 

Cavalieri (Katharina) sang sop. in 
Vienna opera, debut at 14 in 1775; 
retired 1793; created the nMe of Con- 
stance in “Entfiihrung,” which Mozart 
composed for her; favourite pupil of 
Salieri, who also composed for her. 
B. Vienna, 1701; d. June 30, 1801. 

Cavalieri (Lina) sang sop. in 
opera, debut in “ Pagliacci,” Lisbon, 
1900; in Naples, Warsaw, Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Now York, and Coven t 
Garden, London ; in earlier life favour- 
ite in cafds chantant. B. Dec. 24, 
1874, Rome. 
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Cavalleria Rusticana. Pietro 
Mascagni’s one-act opera, to book by 
0. ’I'argioiii-Tozzetti and G. Menasci, 
based on a tale by Verga, won the 
prize offered by the publisher Son- 
zogno, and was first performed May 
17, 1890, at Uoine, Avith immediate suc- 
cess. Tliis drama of “ rustic eliivalry ” 
is laid in a fSicilian village to which 
Turiddu, a young ])oasant, returns 
after liis sei'vico in the army. In his 
ahsenec AHio, the carrier, has married 
Lola, with whom Turiddu was in love, 
and ^le consoles himself by playing 
the gallant to Saiituzza. Lola again 
ensnares him, however, and his love 
for her is exj)ressed in a beautiful 
Suuljana Avhieii is introduced in the 
overture. Tlui rising curtain discloses 
a public Hcpiaro. Santuzza comes to 
the cottage of Lucia in search of her 
faithless lover, and is told that Tur- 
iddu has gone to Lrancofoiite. Alfio 
comes, iu cracking his m hi]), singing 
the joys of the road and the fidelity 
of his Avife Lola, and asks for Avine. 
Lucia tells liim that I'liriddu has gone 
to the next village to buy some, but 
AHio remembers to have seen him near 
his own cottage. Just then the Easter 
hyjuri is liegun in the church, and the 
]»eM.santry enter, leaving Jaicia and 
Santuzza alone. The girl tells Tur- 
iddu’s mother that she has been he- 
t rayed. Later, as Lucia enters the 
church, Turiddu a])])ears, and Han- 
tu/za j)lefids Avitb him to fulfil his 
promise of marriage, but Iio refuses, 
fiola is heanl singing in the distance, 
‘Old Avlicn slie enters .she taunts 8aii- 
tuzza Avbile coquetting Avitb Turiddu. 
She too goes into the church, and 
i'uriddn, throAving Santuzza, Avho tries 
to detain him, to the ground, folloAvs. 
J’kefI Santuzza, mad Avitb jealousy and 
d(‘spair, tells Allio that Lola has de- 
ceived liim, and lie vows vengeance. 
After a beautiful intermezzo tlic ac- 
tion is resumed. The peojile are leav- 
ing church, and Turiddu invites his 
fi’iends to join him in some Avine. 
Alfio refuses, and then comes a clial- 
jenge in Sicilian fashion, Turiddu bit- 
ing Altio’s ear. Turiddu repents his 
^nlly, bids fareAvell to bis mother, to 
^vliom lie commends Santuzza, and 
rushes off to join Aliio in combat. A 


fcAV moments later the peasants an- 
nounce that Alfio has killed him. The 
principal musical numbers are the 
Siciliaiia “ O Tiola, c’hai dilatti,” in the. 
overture, Turiddu, ten. ; “ 11 eavallo 
scalpita,” Alfio, har. ; “ Inneggiamo, 
il Signor,” Santuzza, sop., and chorus ; 
“ Voi lo sapete, O mamma,” Santuzza ; 

“ Fior di giaggolo,” Lola, mez. sop.; 
the Intermezzo; and “Viva il vino,” 
Turiddu. At the first performance 
Roberto SLigno Avas the Turiddu an<l 
Gemma Relliiicioni the Santuzza. 

Cavalli (Pietro Francesco) com- 
posed 27 ojieras, iiiclmling “ Le Nozze 
di Tcti,” 1999 ; “ Sersc,” IGOO, for the 
marriage festivities of Izjuis XIV in 
Paris; “ Frcole amante,” and church 
music; played organ ut St. Mark’s, 
Venice, where he finally became chapcl- 
inasier; son of Caletti-Jiriini, a musi- 
cian of Crema, Venice, assumed name 
Cavalli in compliment to Ids patron, 
a Venetian nobleman. IL about lOOO; 
d. Jan. 14, 1()7(>. 

Cavalliui (Ernesto) composed for 
and played and taught clarinet. 13. 
Ang. 90, 1807; d. Jan. 7, 1873. 

Cavalquet. Fr. Military trumpet- 
signal. 

Cavatina. It. Originally meant a 
melody in one pari and Avithout re- 
peat, hut is now applied to such arias 
as “Salve dimora ” in “Faust” and 
“ lie thou faithful ” in Mendelssohn’s 

St. J’aiil.” 

Cavendish (Michael) composed 
“Ayres for four Voyeos,” loOO; and, 
Avitli nine other composers, “The Whole 
ilooke of Psalmcs,” published by Este, 
1592. 

Cavos (Catterino) composed “ h^an 
Sonsanin ” and successful Russian 
fairy operas; conducted at Padua, 
taught in Venice, became conductor 
of St. Petersburg opera, 1797. B. 
Venice, 1779; son of the director of 
“La Fenice”; d. 1840. 

Cazzati (Maurizio) composed 
church nuisic; chapclmaster to Duke 
of Sabioneta and to churches in Fer- 
rara, Berg.’imo, and Bologna. B. 1920, 
(ilua.stalla ; d. 1977. 

C Barre. Fr. Time indication C 
Avith a line througli it. 
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C Dur. Gcr. major. 

Cebell. Obsolete name of dance 
form now called GAVOTTE. 

Cecilia (Saint). Noble Jloman 
virgin and martyr whose festival, Nov. 
22, is celebrated as tliat of the tute- 
lary saint of music and musicians, 
and for whom many important socie- 
ties have been named. 

Celere. It. Swift. 

Celerita, con. It. With speed; 
swiftly. 

Celesta. Keyboard percussion in- 
strument invented by Mustel, Paris. 

Celeste. Fr. Directs use of soft 
pedal. 

Celeste, Voix. Fr. Organ or har- 
monium stop; Vox Angelica. 

Celestino (Eligio) composed for 
and playcid violin; concertmeister to 
Duke of Mecklenburg. Jk 1739, 
Rome; d. Jan. 14, 1812. 

Cellier (Alfred) composed light 
operas, including “ Nell Owynne,” re- 
vived later with new book as “ Dor- 
othy,” “The Mountebanks,” to book 
by W. S. Gilbert, 1892, “ Bella Donna,” 
“ Pandora,” book by Longfellow, Bos- 
ton, 1881; orchestral “Suite Syin- 
phoiiique,” setting of Gniy^s “ Elegy,” 
etc. ; 2 >layed organ and conducted. B. 
Jjondon, 1844; d. 1891. 

^Cello. Popular abbreviattid name 
of VIOLONCELLO. 

Cembal d^Amore. Probably a 
double clavichord, now obsolete. 

Cembalo. DULCIMER or cimbalom, 
still played in so-called Dungarian 
and Gipsy orchestras; abbreviation of 
clavicembalo or IIAIIPSIUIIOUD. 

Cembanella or Cennamella. It. 
Flute or pipe. 

Cenerentola. Gioacchino Rossini’s 
opera, to book by Feretti, based on 
“ Cinderella,” was first performed 
during the Roman Carnival of 1817 
at the Teatro Valle. 

Centone. It. Patchwork or pas- 
ticcio. 

Cerone (Dom. Pietro) wrote on 
theory ; priest and musician to 
Chaj)els Royal of Spain and Naples. 
B. 156(), Bergamo; d. Naples. 

Certon (Pierre) com 2 K)sod church 
music; chapelmaster at the Ste. Chap- 
elle, Paris. D. Paris, Feb. 23, 1572. 


Cervelat or Cervalet. Small reed 
instrument now obsolete. 

Cervetto. Professional name of 
the BASSEVI family. 

Ces. Ger. C fiat. 

Cesaris (Johannes) composed mo- 
tets, and secular songs to French 
words, 15th century. 

Cesti (Marcantonio) composed 
“L'Orontea,” “ La Dori,” and other 
operas; did much to reform and im- 
prove the opera of his day; chapel- 
master at Florence, 1 04fi ; vice cjiapel- 
inaster at Vienna, lOGO. B. about 1020 ; 
entered the ( 'hurch ; d. Venice, 1009. 

Cetera. It. CJitara or zither. 

Cevallos (Francisco) composed 
church music; canon and music direc- 
tor Burgos Cathedral from 1535 to 1572. 

Chabrier (Alexis Emmanuel) 
composed the operas “Gwendoline,” 
Brussels, 1880 ; “ Le Roi malgrd lui,” 
Paris Op6ra Comique, 1887^; and 
“ Bris^is,” left unfinished; the scena 
“La Sulamite,” “ Espana,”r a rhap- 
sody on Spanish airs; conducted, etc. 
B. Ambcrt, Puy de Dome, Jan. 18, 
1841; d. Paris, Sept. 13, 1894. 

Chaconne. Fr. Obsolete Spanisli 
dance in 3-4 time, often constructed 
upon a ground bass, and sonietimi's 
introduced as a slow movement in 
sonatas. 

Chadwick (George Whitfield) com- 
posed three symphonies, si.K overtures, 
eight choral works with orchestra, 
chamber music, songs; conducted the 
Springfield and Worcester, Mass., 
Festivals, directed the New England 
Conservatory of Music, 1897; played 
organ; pupil of Eugene Thayer, Bos- 
ton; Reinccke, Jadassohn, Lei 2 >sic 
Conservatory. “ Rip van Winkle,” an 
overture, was performed at Leipsic, 
and later in Boston, where Mr. Chad- 
wick settled as teacher and organist. 
Otlier works to be noted are the con- 
cert overtures “Thalia,” “Melponi 
ene,” “Euterpe,” symphonies No. 1, 
in C major; No. 3 in F major, whicli 
won first prize in the comi)etition of 
the National Conservatory of Music, 
1804; “Columbian Ode” for dedica- 
tion of the Chicago Exposition, 1892; 
“’The Viking’s T^ast Voyage,” for tl>c 
Boston Apollo Club, 1880. Mr. Chad 
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wick also wrote a text book on har- 
mony. B. Nov. 13, 1854, Lowell, 
Mass. ; add. Boston. 

Chair Organ. Choir or Prestant 
organ. 

Chalet. Adolphe Adam’s tlircc-act 
comic opera, to book by Scribe, was first 
performed Sept. 25, 1834, in Paris. 

Chalumeau. Fr. From tlie J^atin 

calumus,” a reed, was the name of 
an obsolete instrument also called 
shawn or schahiiey, from which 
claripets and oboes may have been 
derived. The term applies to the 
clarinet’s lowest register. 

Chamber Music is that heard to 
better advantage in a small room or 
chaiiiber, rather than in a large con- 
cert room, church, or theatre. The 
term originally included vocal as wadi 
as instrumental pieces for solo or con- 
certed performance. In modern usage 
tlie term is restricted to music for 
st-riugs or conihiiuUions of strings wdfh 
])iau(» or.wind insl rumen ts. 

Chamber Organ. Small organ. 

Chambonnieres, de (Jacques 
Champion) composed for, taught, and 
played harpsichord; musician to Louis 
XIV; took name from his wife's es- 
tate. Son of Jacques de CMIAMPION. 

Chaminade (Cecile) composed a 
Symphonie lyrique for chorus and or- 
chestra; the ballet “ Callirhoe,” Mar- 
seilles, 1888; songs and piano pieces; 
played piano in concert; debut at 18. 
B. Paris, Aug. 8, 1861; add. Paris. 

Champion (Antoine) played organ 
in Paris, 16th century. Thomas 
composed ('0 psalms for four voices; 
played organ and harpsichord at courts 
of Charles IX and Henri Til of 
France. Jacques played organ in 
Paris during reign of Louis XITl; 
son of THOMAS; father of CHAM- 
BONNIHRES. 

Change. MODULATION or change 
of key. 

Changeable Chant. One that may 
he sung in either major or minor 
mode. 

Changer de Jeu. Fr, To change 
an organ’s stops. 

Change Ringing. Diversity of 
9^fect in bell ringing obtained by chang- 
ing the order in which they are rung. 


Changes. Alterations of bell mel- 
ody by changing the order in which 
bells are rung. 

Changing Notes. Passing notes 
or discords on accented parts of a 
measure. 

Chanot (Frangois) made a pear- 
shaped violin, which a committee of 
the Institute of France declared eipial 
in quality to those of (luanierius ami 
Stradivarius, 1817, but like all at- 
tempts to improve on the inoikds of 
tliose mastcu-s, Ids instrument finally 
proved a failure. B. Mirecourt, France, 
1787; d. Brest, 1823. Georges made 
violins modeled on that of his brother 
FRANCOIS, but eventually returned to 
the classic model. He. married Flor- 
entine Demoliens, the only woman 
known to have become a skilled violin 
maker. B. Mirecourt, 1801; retired 
1872. Georges, Jr., made violins in 
London. B. Paris, 1831 ; son of miE. 
and GEORGES CHANOT; d. 1895. 
G. A., F. W., and Joseph, three sons 
of GEORGIAS, JR., also made violins. 

Chanson. Fr, Songs wdiieh are 
the French equivalent of the (;}ernian 
lieder or English ballad, and like tliem 
are of all degrees of merit or demerit, 
reflecting the religious, political, and 
ethical status of the people among 
w’hom they w^ere sung. Numerous 
classes of chansons may be grouped 
under four general heads, which seem 
to have been recognized by early 
French poets: chansons bistorique, 
de mdtier. d’ainour, and bachiijue; and 
to these divisions may be added the 
chanson des rw^s, or street song. 

Chant is the specific term for the 
musical rendering of a church ser- 
vice, although it also n^eans “ song ” 
or “ to sing,” and is the French equiv- 
alent of song, tune, or vocal part. 
Ecclosiastksil chants, wdietlier Angli- 
can, Gallican, Parisian, or of Cologne, 
are merely iiiodirioatioiiji of cantus 
firmi built upon GRFtJORlAX 
TONES. Anglican chant in John 
JMarbccke’s “ Hook of Common Praier 
noted ” is an adaptatiem of the Roman 
ritualistic music U) the first English 
versions of tlie servii'C, looO, and the 
Gregorian clmnls continued to be em- 
ployed in Anglican cliurclies until 
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liturgical music was suppressed by 
Cromwell. With the accession of 
Charles Tl, chanting was resumed in 
Cathedrals, at least. The ancient 
chants have been more carefully 
studied since 1840, the result being 
numerous editions of Anglican ser- 
vice books, of which the most impor- 
tant in recent years is “ The Cathe- 
dral Prayer Book.” Reformed ( diurches 
on the Continent held chanting in dis- 
favour, like the English Puritans, 
preferring metrical versions of the 
psalms and other passages of scrip- 
ture used in worship. Modern Angli- 
can chants are either Single, consist- 
ing of a first strain of three and a 
second of four measures in length; 
or Double, having twice the length 
of a single chant. As originally sung 
in the Jlonian liturgy every .syllable 
was sounded to a single note, and the 
Gregorian chant had five parts: the 
intonation, the first reciting note or 
dominant, the mediation, the second 
reciting note or dominant, and the 
ending. The Anglican chant elimi- 
nates the intonation, and permits sev- 
eral words to be chanted to the note, 
perfecting the rhythm. Fitting words 
to the music is called “ pointing,” and, 
in the absence of authority, editors 
have exercised their owm discretion in 
pointing the psalter and canticles. 

Chant £)gal. Fr. Chant on two 
tones or chant en ison. 

Chantant. Fr. Ringing. 

Chanter. One who chants; lay 
vicar. 

Chanter h Livre Onvert. Fr. 
Sight singing. 

Chanterelle. Fr. A violin^s E 
string; highest string on instruments, 
generally employed in producing a 
melody. 

Chanterres. Fr. Media*-val ballad 
singers or cantadoura. 

Chanteur. Fr. Male singer. 

Chanteuse. Fr. Female singer. 

Chant Gregorien. Fr. Plain song 
or Gregorian chant. 

Chantries. Roman Catholic chapels 
endowed for the celebration of masses 
attached to cathedrals and monasteries. 

Chant sur la Livre. Fr. The 
accompaniment of a written part by 


another in free counterpoint, or by three 
others, composed and sung impromptu. 

Chapeau Chinois. Fr. Small bells 
arranged on a frame resembling a 
Chinese hat. 

Chapelle. Fr. Choir or orchestra 
or musical establishment, either reli- 
gious or secular. 

Chapelle, Maitre de. Fr. Chapcl- 

masLcr. 

Chapels Royal. Clergy and lay 
clerks attached to royal families. 
There arc English chapels roy/il at 
Whitehall, and St. George’s, Windsor, 
but the term is usually restricted to 
the chapel at St. James’s Palace, whore 
the establishment, besides the clergy, 
includes ten boys, eight gentlemen, a 
chapelmaster, an organist, and a 
composer. 

Chappell & Co. publish music 
and mannfacturc pianos in London. 
The house was founded in 1812 by 
Samuel Chai)pell, Francis Tatton La- 
tour, and John Baptist (h’juuor, hut 
eventually passed to tli<" exclusive con- 
trol of Mr. Chappell, who died, 18.‘U, 
leaving the business to his widow and 
sons. William wrote on music, pub- 
lished song collections, and projected 
the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
1S40. B. London, Nov. 20, 1809; d. 
Aug. 20, 1888. THOMAS PATEY 
planned the London Saturday and 
Monday Popular Concerts, which were 
managed by his younger brother Ar- 
thur, and together they aided in 
building St. James’s Hall. Thomas 
Patcy died 1902, and his son T. Stan- 
ley succeeded to his interest in the 
house, which had become a corpora- 
tion, 1890. 

Chappington (John) built organs 
in England. D. IGOO. 

Chappie (Samuel) composed and 
played organ 40 years at Ashburton, 
though blind from infancy. B. Cred- 
iton, Eng., 1775; d. Oct. .3, 1833. 

Characteristischer Ton. Oer. 
Leading note. 

Characters. Signs employed in 
NOI’ATJON. 

Character stiicke. Ger. Descrip- 
tive music. 

Chard (Dr. George William) com- 
poser church music and glees; organ- 
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ist Winchester Cathedral. B. Win- 
chester, Eng., 1765; d. jMay 2‘A, 1849. 

Charity Children attached to Lon- 
don charity schools held animal song 
festivals in 8t. Paul’s Cathedral, 1704 
to 1877, mustering from 6000 to 6000 
voices. 

Charles II. Sir George A. Mac- 
farren’s two-act English opera, to book 
by Desmond Ryan, was first performed 
in London, 1849. 

Charpentier (Gustave) composed 
tlie opera “ LOUISE,” Paris Op6ra 
(’omi^ue, 1900; “ Orphee,” “ T6te 

rouge,” “ La Couronnement de la 
Muse ” ; ranked with the best of 
younger French composers. A native 
of Dicuze, Alsace-Lorraine, his par- 
(*nt.s removed to Toiircoing after the 
Franco- Prussian war; at 17 he en- 
tered the Lille Conservatory, won 
many prizes; became pupil of Mas- 
sart, Pessard, and Massenet at the 
Paris* Conservatoire; captured the 
prix de Rome, 1887, with ‘‘ Didon,” 
his **scftie lyriquo”; composed the 
suite “Impressions d’ltalie”; and a 
“ symphonie drama,” “ La Vie de 
Po$te,” in four movements for orches- 
tra, chorus, and soli, to his own words. 
Other important works of more recent 
date are : “ Fleurs du Mai,” to Bau- 
delaire’s poems; “ Quiiize polities 
chantCs”; an orchestral suite, 1894; 
“ Serenade d. Watteau,” 1890 ; “ Impres- 
sions fausses,” orchestra and voices. 
B. June 25, 1800; add. Paris. 

Charpentier (Marc Antoine) com- 
])03ed 17 operas, music to plays by 
Moli(ire and Corneille; church music, or- 
atorios, cantatas, symphonies; chapel- 
master to the Hte. Chapelle and in- 
lendant to Due d’Orlcans, Regent of 
France. B. Paris, 1034; d. 1702. 

Chasse, k la. fr. In hunting 
style. 

Chatterton (John Balsir)* com- 
posed for harp ; harpist to Queen Vic- 
toria. B. Norwich, 1802; d. London, 
April 9, 1871. 

Chatzozerah or Khatsotsrah. 

Silver trumpets used by Moses 
for calling the assembly and “ for the 
journeying of the camps.” 

Chausson (Ernst) composed “ H6- 
h>ne,” two-act lyrical play; music for 


Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,” “ La L6- 
gende de Sainte-C^cile,” lyrical play, 
and “Lc Roi Arthus,” Brussels, 1903; 
three symphonic poems, “ Solitude 
dans lc hois,” “ Viviane,” “ Soir de 
fete”; symphony in B Hat; “ deanm! 
d’Arc,” and other songs Avitli orches- 
tra, church, and chamber musie; pupil 
of CC‘sar Franck. B. 1855, Paris; d. 
Limay, July 10, 1899. 

Chauvet (Charles Alexis) com- 
posed for and played organ at the 
Trinity, Paris; pupil of Benoist and 
Ambroise Thomas. B. June 7, 1837; 
d. Jan. 28, 1871. 

Chavanne, von (Irene) sang con. 
Dresden Court Opera, 1SS5; pupil 
Vienna Conservatory. B. Gratz, 1867 ; 
add. Dresden. 

Check. Part of the action in 
pianos which liolds the liaminer from 
the time it falls back from the string 
until released by rising of the key. 

Cheese (Griffith James) played 
ami wrote on piano and organ. B. 
1751 ; d. London, Nov. 10, 1804. 

Chef d^Attaque. Fr. Concert- 
meister. 

Chef d’oeuvre. Fr. IMastcrpiecc. 

Chef d’Orchestre. Fr. Conductor 
of orehosira. 

Chef du Chant. Fr. Operatic 
ehorusmaster. 

Chelard (Hippolyte Andre Jean 
Baptiste) composed the opera “ Mac- 
beth,” to book by Rouget de I’Isle; 
“Dio llennannsclilacht,” “ L’Aquila 
Komana,” (postb.) ; comic operas; 
chapelmaster at Munich and Weimar; 
conductor German opera in London; 
pupil of Gossec, IMeliuI, Kreutzer, and 
CJienibini at Paris Conservatoire; 
won prix de Rome, 1803. B. Feb. 1, 
1789, Paris; son of clarinetist at 
Grand Opera; d. Feb. 12, 1861. 

Chelidonizing. Singing the “swal- 
low ” or spring song. 

Chell (William) wrote on ninsio, 
in which he graduated at Oxford, 
1524; held ap])ointmPTits at Hereford 
Cathedral until deposed by Elizabeth. 

Chelys. Or. Mercury’s lyre; ob- 
solete name of viol. 

Cheng. Chinese mouth organ, said 
t<i have suggested invention of accor- 
dion and melodeoii. 
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Cherubini (M. Luigi G. Z. S.) 

composed 15 Italian and 14 French 
operas, 17 cantatas, 11 masses, an ora- 
torio, two requiems, a symphony, and 
chamber music; influenced the devel- 
opment of French composers during 
nearly half a century at the Paris 
Conservatoire ; was esteemed the 
greatest living w'riter for the stage 
by Peethoven, and was the hist great 
master of polyphonic style. His mas- 
terpieces were “ Lcs DEUX JOUR- 
NEES” (“Tlie Water Carrier”), an 
opera which has lield its own with 
German, French, and Englisli audi- 
ences, and a celebrated Requiem in C 
minor. Son of the cembalist at the 
Pergola Theatre, Florence, Maria Luigi 
Carlo Zimifljio Salvatore, to give his 
name in full, began to learn music from 
his father at six, and comj)osition at 
nine. At 10 ]je had composed tliree 
cantatas, an oratorio, a Te Deum, three 
masses, two Dixits, a l\lisererc, a Mag- 
nificat, and other works, and at 17 the 
Archduke, afterwards Emperor Jjeopold 
If, sent him to study with Sarti, of 
Rologna, where he remained four years, 
thoroughly mastering counh'rpoint, 
and writing antiphons in imitation of 
those of Palestrina. In 1780 Quinto 
Fabio,” his first opera, "was produced 
at Alessandria. From 1784 to 1786 
he was in London, where his operas 
*‘La Finta Principessa” and ‘‘Giulio 
Sabino ” were given. The next year 
he spent in Paris, then returned to 
Italy. His opera Ifigenia in Aulide ” 
was produced at Turin, after wliicli he 
returned to Paris, llis music had 
hitherto bc^en modeled upon that of 
the Neapolitan dramatic comjiosers, 
but in 178S be produced “ Demophon,” 
to book by Marmontel, which proved 
a radical departure from existiiig con- 
ventions, marking out a style dis- 
tinctly his own. Be conducted the 
Italian opera at Paris, and when the 
Conservatoire was founded, became 
one of the inspectors of studies. The 
post was unsuibible, Cherubini was 
out of favour with Napoleon, and had 
contracted a marriage which was by 
no means happy, and in 1805 he was 
glad to accept a commission to write 
an opera for the Vienna Imperial 


Theatre. During a sojourn in that 
city he met Beethoven, whose admira- 
tion Jic does not seem to have re- 
turned, and produced the operas “Was- 
sertrager” (“The Water Carrier” or 
“Deux Journees”) and “ Faniska.” 
Shortly afterwards Napoleon captured 
Vienna, and Cherubini likewise. Men- 
tal anxieties broke down his health, 
and C!hcriibini went into retirement at 
th(i country seat of Lriiice Chimay. 
There he was asked to write a mass 
for the dedication of a church. The 
three-part mass in F resulled, 'T809, 
and tliereafter, while not wholly aban- 
doning the stage, the composer de- 
voted liimsclf mainly to church music. 
On his return from Elba Napoleon 
gave Cherubini the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and during the reign of 
Louis XVI fl he became a member of 
Hie Institute, joint surintendant of Hie 
king’s music, and finally director of 
the Conservatoire, a post lie held until 
his death. Other works to be noted are 
“ IVlarguerite d’Anjoii,” “ LVidoislui,” 
“ Koukourgi ” ( altered, expanded, and 
renamed “ Ali Baba”); “Elisa,” 
“ Mf‘df‘e,” operas; Hie ballet operas 
“ Anacreon ” and “ Aeliille il Scyros ”; 
the later operas, “ Pinimalione,” “ Le 
( Ireseeiido,” and “ Abcnc^'irages,” and 
“ Ali Baba ” ; symphony in D for 
London IMiilharnionie Society; the 
masses in F, D minor, A flat; the 
Solemn Mass in (\ tlie Requiem in 0 
minor, and the Requiem in D minor 
for male voices. B. Florence, Sept. 
14, 1700; d. Paris, Mar. 15, ]842. 
Eec biography: Edward Bcllasis, Lon- 
don, 1874; “ Derniers souvenirs d’un 
musieien,” Adolphe Adam, 1859. 

Cherubinical Hymn. Trisagion 
or ’J’er Saiictus; in English that part 
of the communion service beginning 
“Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Chest of Viols. Set of two trebles, 
two tenors, and two basses was so 
called in the 17th century, and when 
supplemented by harpsichord or organ 
and a few woodwinds, sufficed for the 
ordinary orchestra. 

Chester Musical Festival was 
founded 1772 under the direction ef 
Dr. William Hayes, conductor, and 
Mr. Orme, the Cathedral organist* 
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CHEST TONE 

Festivals were continued at irregular 
intervals until when they ceased, 
to be revived 50 years later by Dr. 
llritlgo, since which time they have 
been given triennial ly with great ar- 
tistic success. 

Chest Tone or Voice. Tlie lowest 
or first register. 

Cheval de Bronze. Daniel F. E. 
Auber’s three-act comic opera, to book 
by Scribe, was first performed Mar. 
23, 1835, at the Paris Opera Comique. 
An English version is known as “ The 
BroiiijC Horse.” 

Chevalet. Fr. Bridge of stringed 
instruments. 

Chevalier composed 34 court bal- 
lets, -*1587-1017, and played violin at 
courts of Henri IV and Louis XIII of 
France. 

,Chev6 (Amand) directed tlie 
Ecole Galin - Paris - Clievc, in Paris, 
which is devoted to teaching sight 
singing and sight reading by means 
of a numerical notation combined with 
sol-fa. ocaii Jacques Rousseau was 
first to suggest the numeral system of 
notation, and liis theories were adapted 
to practical use by Pierre Galin, a 
Bordeaux teacher of mathematics, 
17S0-1821. AirnC* Paris, Galin’s pupil, 
devised the special nomenclature which 
has grown into the Tonic Sol- Pa sys- 
tem, 1798-1800. Emile (^lev^'s a phy- 
sician who married a sister of Paris, 
wrote an account of the system “ M6- 
thode El^mentaire dc la Musique Vo- 
cale,” and the vigorous propaganda 
tiiat followed resulted in the introdiic- 
t ion of the method in the schools of 
Paris and many other cities. 

Chevillard " (Pierre Alexander 
Prangois) played and taught ’cello 
in the Paris CoiisorvaLjire, and 
founded the ‘‘ Socidt^ des derniers 
quaiuors de Beethoven,” 1835. B. 
Antwerp, Jan. 15, 1811; d. Paris, 
pec. 18, 1877. Camille composed a 
“ Ballade symphonique,” “ Le Gh^ne 
et le Roseau,” symphonic poem ; cham- 
ber music; headed the “ Hoci^^til fran- 
caise de musique de chambre,” assisted 
Damoureux at the first Parisian per- 
h’rmance of “Lohengrin,” 1887; con- 
ducted concerts in succession to Lam- 
oureux, whoso daughter he m., and 


CHICAGO 

who translated Weingartner’s book on 
the symphony. B. i’aris, Oct. 14, 
1859; son of PIERRE A. F.; add. 
Paris. 

Ckeville. Fr, Peg used in string 
instruments. 

Chevroter. Fr. To quiver; faulty 
vocalization. 

CMabran (Francesco) composed 
and played violin; pupil of his uncle 
tSomis; known also as Chabran or 
Chiabrano. B. I’iedmoiit, 1723. 

Chiara. / 1. Pure, distinct. 

Chiaramente. li. Clearly, purely. 

Chiarezza, con. It. With briglit- 
ncss, or clearness. 

Chiarina. JL fUarion or trumpet. 

Chiave. It. Clef or key. 

Cliiavette. It. “ Little keys or 
clefs.” Transposing clefs used for 
higher Church Modes to keej) the 
notes within tlie limits of the stall. 

Chica. South America u Siiauisli 
dance, said to have originated with 
Moors. 

Chicago traced its eminence in 
music to ISDl, when Theodore 
THOMAS was broiiglit from Cincin- 
nati with tlie majority of his players 
to found the Chicago Orchestra, now 
known in his memory as the Thomas 
Orchestra. For many years tlie con- 
certs of this organization were giv(‘n 
in the Chicago Auditorium, which was, 
in the opinion of competenl judges, 
one of the liest, as well as the largest 
of theatres suitable, for musical per- 
formances in America. It is to he 
noted with regret that the directors 
of the Auditorium Association, finding 
this house unprofitable, proposed to 
remodel it in 1909 for hotel or busi- 
ness purposes. At first the. Chicago 
orchestra iiiimherod OO men, and con- 
certs were given twice' eacli wrek for 
a comparatively short season. In 
1901 tlie orchestra was enlarged to 
90, and the patronage of the concerts 
had so increased as to justify plans 
for the erection of a S^miphony Hall. 
Mr. Tlumias survivc'd long enough to 
conduct the first concerts in the or- 
chestrea’s new lionie. and on his decease 
Frederick A. STOCK became conduc- 
tor. In 1908-9 biwi'ckly concerts 
were planned for a season of 22 weeks. 
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and in addition there were occasional 
tournees. Chicago is the seat of many 
educational institutions. Tlie Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music was au- 
thorized by a charter of the state of 
Illinois to confer certificates and the 
degree Bachelor of Music, the latter 
on completion of a post graduate 
course. It professed to give the most 
thorough course of study in the art 
of music that could be found in Amer- 
ica. The Conservatory was founded 
in 188(> by John J. Hatlstaedt, who 
was its president and Jiead of the 
piano department in 1908. Other 
members of the faculty then were : 
Piano: Victor Garwood, Allen Spen- 
cer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Jen- 
nette Loudon, KOie Murdock, Ida 
Kaehler, Lillian VV. Pomeroy, Louise 
Robyn, Florence Ilackett, Earl Blair, 
May Doelling, Ella Mills, Amanda 
Closius, Sadie Krause, Helen Ashley, 
Lucilc Fitzgerald, Albertine Heller, 
Edna Cookingham, Lrank Van Dusen, 
Emma Dean, George Weiler, Kurt 
Wunieck, Clyde (Stephens. Hinging): 
Karleton Hackett, E. C. Towne, Ragna 
Linn6, John T. Read, 0. E. Robinson, 
Jennie Johnson, 8usan E. Drought, 
Viola Paulus, Hester Schoeninger. 
Violin: Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig, 
Charles Moerenhout, Josef Halamicck, 
William Eis, George (Jolburn, Lulu 
Sinclair, Mary Cox. Organ: Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, Etlie Murdock, Sara 1 j. 
Beals. Harmony^ Counterpoint, Com- 
position: Adolf Weidig, Hubbard W. 
Harris, Charles Elander, George Col- 
burn. Orchestration: Adlof Weidig. 
Violoncello : Jan Kalas. Harp: Alice 
Genevieve Smith. Clarinet: Frank 
Schoepp. Cornet: J. D. Llewellyn. 
Flute: Herman Wiesenbach. Trom- 
hone: Gustav Stange. Bassoon: Paul 
Kruse. Mandolin^ Guitar: J. B. Cor- 
bett. Ensemble Playing : Adolf Weidig. 
Formal Department: John J. Hatt- 
staedt, Victor Garwood, Karleton Ilack- 
ett, Allen Spencer, Jennette Loudon, 
Louise Robyn. Public School Music: 
O. E. Robinson, George A. Blackman. 
Dramatic Art, Oratory: Emma G. 
Lumm-Crane, Frances Donovan, Helen 
Aldcn, Mary L. Abell. Italian and 
French: Stephen Spagiari. German: 


Adolf Carpen. The registration then 
included iiOOO students. The Bush. 
Temple Conservatory embraced 
schools for languages, opera, and 
acting, as well as music in ail of its 
branches, and was in afliliation with 
producing theatres. Kenneth M. Brad- 
ley was the director in 1908. Chi- 
cago Musical College was founded 
1809, and in 1908 included, besides 
all branches of music, schools of 
acting, opera, of expression, and of 
modern languages. In that year Dr. 
Ziegfeld was president, and the' board 
of musical directors included W^illiam 
Castle, Hugo lleerman, Bernhard Liste- 
maiin, Dr. Louis Falk, Herman De- 
vries, Hans von Schiller, Felix Bdrow- 
ski, Ernesto Coiisolo, Mrs. O. II. Fox, 
and J. II. Gilinour. Of the many im- 
portant singing societies called Apollo 
Club one of the largest and most im- 
portant is domiciled in Chicago. In 
1908 the musical director w^as’ Harri- 
son M. W'ild. , 

Chickering (Jonas) founded the 
first important American piano fac- 
tory, 1823. B. Nt^w Ipswich, N. H., 
1798; d. Boston, 1853. Col. Thomas 
E. C. took first prize at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867 with an improved 
piano; became Chevalier of the I^e- 
gion of Honor; continued the piano 
business. B. Boston, 1824; d. 1871. 
His sons succeeded to the business, 
which was incorporated. In 1908 C. 
H. W. Foster was president of tlie 
company. 

Chiesa. It. Church. 

Chiffres. Fr. Figures, as Basse, 
FIGURED BASS. 

Chilcot (Thomas) composed son^ 
fo words by Shakespeare and harpsi- 
chord concertos; played organ at 
Abbey Cburch, Bath, Eng. D. 1706. 

Child (Dr. William) composed 
services and other church music; com- 
poser to Charles II of Eng.; organ- 
ist Cha|M^l Royal. B. Bristol, 1606; 
d. Mar. 23, 1607. 

Chilesotti (Oscar) wrote valuable 
l>ooks on musical antiquities; ama- 
teur ^cellist and flautist; graduated 
in law at Padua. B. July 12, 1848, 
Bassano ; add. Milan. 

Chilston wrote on theory in Eng- 
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land, 15 til century, viewing music as 
a bnincli of applied mathematics. Hia 
treatise is almost entirely reprinted 
in Hawkins’ “ History of Music.” 

Cliiiiie Bells attuned to a scale and 
played either by striking by hand with 
a hammer or by ringing, either to an- 
nounce worsliip or the hour of the 
day. The BARREL mechanism has 
been applied to chime ringing, and 
Lewis, the organ builder, invented a 
pneumatic chime. 

Chinese Pavilion. CHAPEAU 
ClllNOJS. 

Chipp (Dr. Edmund Thomas) 

composed the oratorio “Job”; “Na- 
omi, a Sacred Idyl,” church and organ 
music; played organ Ely Cathedral, 
Eng.* B. London, Dec. 25, 1823; d. 
Nice, Dec. 17, 1880. 

Chirimia. Sp. Oboe. 

Chirogymnast. Any apparatus 
designed to strengthen tlie lingers. 

Chironomy. Oesticulations of the 
liands In conducting. 

Chiroplast. 1 nstru ment i n vented 
by Logier, 1810, consisting of position 
frame and wrist and linger guides to 
aid in correct performance on the 
piano. 

Chitarra. It. GUITAR. 

Chitarra col Arco. It. String in- 
sl rnmcnt shaped like guitar but played 
like viol. 

Chitarrina. It. Small Neapolitan 
guitar. 

Chitarrone. It. Large double- 
neeked lute or theorbo witli two sets 
of wire strings, especially useful for 
bass accompaniment. 

Chiuso. It. Closed; concealed. 

Chladni (Ernst Plorens Fried- 
rich) made the first serious investi- 
gations into the laws of sound, and 
embodied his experiments, among 
which was that showing the vibration 
of plates and chords by means of .sand 
sprinkled over them, in a “ Treatise 
on Acoustics,” which Napoleon gave 
him (iOOO francs to translate into 
Erench; invented the CLAVTCY- 
T INDER. B. Nov. 30, 1756; LL.D., 
Udpsic; d. April 3, 1827. 

Choeur. Fr. Chorus. 

Choice of Hercules. George Fred- 
erick Handel’s musical interlude, to 
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words from Spenser's “ Polymetis,” 
was first performed Mar. 1, 1751, at 
Covent Garden. 

Choir. In abbey or cathedral 
cliurclies that portion set apart for 
the daily services, usually the eastern 
end, which is sometimes enclosed by 
a screen; the singers in a chureh; 
subdivisions of a church chorus, that 
seated near the Cantor or Precentor 
being the (Cantoris, as distinguished 
fnjiii that seated near the Dean, or 
Decani. 

Choirman. Adult member of a 
choir. 

Choir Organ. Small organ u.sed to 
accompany the choir, formerly placed 
in front of and below the Great 
Organ. 

Chollet (Jean Baptiste Marie) 

created many ttm. roles in operas of 
Hcrold, A liber, Adam, lJal{?vy, and 
Balfe, at Paris Opt'^ra Comique. B. 
Paris, May 20, 1708; d. Nemours, 
Jan. 12, 1892. 

ChoiDin (Frangois Frederic) com- 
])osed piano music unsurpassed for 
jjcrfection in style, rich singing qual- 
ity, and originality; played with a 
delicacy combined with poetic fervour 
which distinguished him above the 
other great pianists of his generation, 
developing a style of piano technique 
in which “ everything must be made 
to sing ” instead of aiming chiefly at 
orchestral effect. Son of Nicholas 
Chopin, who had gone from Nancy to 
Poland, becoming first bookkeeper in 
a snuff factory, afterwards a captain 
in the National Guard, and finally a 
teacher of French, in the Warsaw 
Lyceum, Chopin inherited from his 
mother, born Justine Kryzanowska, 
much of the temperament of his na- 
tive land, for which he ever retained 
a patriotic devotion. Adalbert Zywny 
was his first teacher, and he first ap- 
peared in concert at nine, and as a 
composer at 11. At 12 he entered 
the Warsaw conservatory, studying 
with Joseph Eisner, and at 14 hia 
rondo in C minor was published as 
Op. 1. nie variations on “ La ci 
darem,” Op. 2, the trio for piano and 
strings. Op. 8, the sonata, Op. 4, the 
K minor nocturne, and the polonaises 
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In G minor, D minor, and B flat were 
composed before he was 19, at which 
time he first visited Berlin. In 1829 
he gave successful concerts in Vienna, 
and after a brief sojourn at Warsaw, 
departed on a concert tour in 1830, 
which included Breslau, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Munich, and Stutt- 
gart, but which proved a financial 
failure. In the latter city he composed 
the etude in C minor. Op. 10, No. 12, 
believed to have been inspired by his 
grief at the capture of Warsaw by the 
Kussians. Debarred by physical frail- 
ties from fighting for Poland, Chopin 
henceforth regarded himself as an 
exile, and made his home in Paris, 
where the misfortunes of his country 
caused him to be received with great 
cordiality. In 1832 Chopin gave his 
first concert in Paris, and although 
embarrassed at first by want of money, 
soon established himself as a teacher 
and concert pianist. He formed the 
acquaintiince of the leading musicians 
of the period, including Bellini, Cheru- 
bini, and Meyerbeer, but does not ap- 
pear to have won tlie regard of some — 
Jierlioz for one. However, Hcdiumaiin 
reviewed some of his compositions 
with the eulogy “ Hats off, gentlemen! 
a genius! ” and his music soon ac- 
quired a ready sale in Germany. In 
1835, Chopin visited Carlsbad, where 
he saw his parents; Dresden and 
Ijeipsic, in the latter city meeting 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Clara 
Wieck. The following year he again 
toured Germany, and in 1837 made 
his first visit to England, where he 
consulted a physician regarding the 
pulmonary troubles which finally re- 
sulted in his death, and where he like- 
wise arranged for the publication of 
his music by Wessel & Co. 1837 was 
memorable for the beginning of his 
liason with Mme. Dudevant (George 
Sand), to whom he liad been intro- 
duced by Liszt, and with whom he 
went to Majorca in the fall of 1838. 
Chopin’s disease had progressed to an 
alarming stage by this time. He was 
naturally a sentimentalist, morbid, 
frail, of almost effeminate delicacy, 
while Mme. Dudevant was robust, 
masculine, and of virile intellect. The 


union of two such opposing natures 
could only result in unhappiness for 
both, but each found in the other a 
fertile source of “ copy.” George 
Sand’s impressions of the pianist are 
recorded in “ Un Hiver a Majorque,” 
the “ llistoire de ma Vie,” and “ Lu- 
crezia Floriani ” ; while those of 
Chopin found expression in his pre- 
ludes, Op. 28, and other works. They 
returned to France in the spring of 
1839, spending their summers at 
Nohant, their winters in Paris, until 
1847, when they separated af^er a 
bitter quarrel, the shock of which 
may have hastened the composer’s 
end. On the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Chopin went to England, 
where he gave a number of condbrts, 
although so weak he had to be carried 
into the concert room. In the fall he 
visited Scotland, but his concerts 
failed to arouse cnthiLsiasm, and in 
1849 he returned to Paris, where he 
died, and was buried at the l^^re-la- 
Chaise, after an elaborate fiuieral ser- 
vice attended by all the musicians of 
the French capital, at which Mozart’s 
Requiem was sung^ B. Zelazowa 
Wola, near Warsaw, Mar. 1, 1809; 
d. Oct. 17, 1849. See Niecks’s “Life,” 
London, 1888; Huneker’s “Chopin,” 
New York, 1900. A complete list of 
Chopin’s works follows : Rondo, C 
minor. Op. 1; “La Ci darem,” varia- 
tions, Op. 2; Introduction and Polo- 
naise for piano and ’cello in C, Op. 3; 
sonata in C minor. Op. 4; Rondo a 
la Mazur, Op. 6; 4 mazurkas. Op. 6; 
6 mazurkas, Op. 7 ; trio piano and 
strings. Op. 8; 3 nocturnes. Op. 9; 
12 etudes, Op. 10; E minor concerto. 
Op, 11; “ Ludovic,” variations, Op. 
12; fantasia on Polish airs. Op. 13; 
Krakoviak rondo, Op. 14; 3 nocturnes. 
Op. 15; E fiat rondo, Op. 16; 4 

mazurkas. Op. 17; E flat valse. Op. 
18; bolero. Op. 19; B minor scherzo, 
Op. 20; F minor concerto, Op. 21; 
E flat polonaise. Op. 22 ; G minor bal- 
lade, Op. 23; 4 mazurkas. Op. 24; 12 
etudes. Op. 25; 2 polonaises, Op. 20; 
2 nocturnes, Op. 27 ; 24 preludes, Op. 
28 ; A flat impromptu, Op. 29; 4 ma- 
zurkas, Op. 30 ; B flat minor scherzo, 
Op. 31; 2 nocturnes. Op. 32; 4 ma' 
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zurkas. Op. 33; 3 valscs, Op. 34; B 
Hat minor sonata, Op. 35; F sharp 
impromptu, Op. 30; 2 nocturnes, Op. 
37; Ballade in F, Op. 38; C sharp 
minor scherzo, Op. 30; 2 polonaises. 
Op. 40; 4 mazurkas, Op. 41; A Hat 
valse, Op. 42; tarantellc, Op. 43; 
polonaise, F sliarp minor. Op. 44; pre- 
lude, C sharp minor. Op. 45; allegro 
do concert. Op. 40 ; A Hat ballade. Op. 
47 ; 2 nocturnes, (ip. 48; F minor fan- 
tasia, Op. 40; 3 mazurkas, Op. 50; 
1) flat, impromptu, Op. 51; F minor 
ballade, Op. 52; A flat polonaise. Op. 
53; scherzo in F, Op. 54; 2 nocturnes. 
Op. 55; 3 mazurkas, Op. 50; berceuse. 
Op. 57; B minor sonata. Op. 58; 3 
mazurkas. Op. 59; barcarole. Op. GO; 
polonaise fantasie. Op. 01; 2 noc- 

turnes, (4p. 02; 3 mazurkas, Op. 03; 

3 valses, Op. 04; (^1 minor sonata for 
piano and ’cello, Op. 65 ; fantasie im- 
promptu, Op. 00; 4 mazurkas, Op. 07 ; 

4 mazurkas, ()]>. 08; 2 valses. Op. 09; 
3 valses, Op. 70; 3 polonaises, Op. 71; 
E minor nocturne, rnarclio funhl>rc in 
0 minor and 3 Ecossaises, Op. 72; 
rondo in 0 for two pianos, Op. 73; 17 
songs with piano accomj)animent; 3 
etudes; mazurkas in O, B flat, D, C, 
and A minor; valses in E major and 
minor; polonaises in (t sharp minor 
and B flat minor; variations in E; 
duet concertante for piano and ’cello; 
fugue and nocturne. Op. 4, Op. 5; Op. 
00, and all succeeding compositions in 
til is catalogue were published after tlio 
composer’s death. 

Chor. Cer. Ohorus. 

Choragus. Gr. (fliorus leader in 
ancient Greek drama; titular musical 
oflieial in Oxford University, Eng. 

Choral. Pertaining to the chorus 
or choir. 

Chorale. Gcr. “ Hymn tunes.” 
With the substitution of German for 
Batin in church services by Martin 
Luther and his followers, it was found 
that melodies in rhythmic music were 
more popular with the people than the 
old Gregorian church music, so, while 
the older music was retained in some 
instances, secular tunes were often 
adapted to hymns, and new tunes and 
new hymns were evolved by the Prot- 
estant leaders. Luther wrote many 


hymns and hymn tunes himself, the 
most famous being “ Ein feste Burg,” 
which is reproducM'd in the works of 
Bach, Mendclssolm, Meyerheer, and 
Wagner; and in 1524 he published a 
collection of hymns, with Walther, 
known as the “ Erfurt Enchiridion.” 
Elaboration of chorales into contra- 
puntal works with organ accompani- 
ment, practised by Johann Sebastian 
Bach and a liost of lesser musicians, 
gav(! rise to a distinctive school of 
German organists and composers, and 
has had an important influence on all 
modern German music. 

Choral Fantasia. laidwig van 
Beethoven’s composition first per- 
form(‘d Dec. 22, 1808, at the Theatre 
an d(*u Wien, Vienna, foresliadovved 
the Choral S}miph(>n.y. it is in C 
minor, .scored for solo piano, orchestra, 
solo quartet, and chorus. 

Choral Harmonic Society gave 
amateur concerts of vocal and instru- 
mental music in London, 1837. 

Choral Harmonists Society gave 
amateur concerts of the larger choral 
works with orchestra from 1833 to 1852 
in London, having seceded from the 
(hty of London (dassieal Harmonists. 

Choral Service, Anglican church 
service which is sung' or chanted 
throughout. 

Choral Symphony. Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s ninth and his only sym- 
phony with chorus was commissioned 
by the London Pbil harmonic Society, 
Nov. 10, 1822, for $250, and bears 
the inscription “ (H’ossc Sinfonie ge- 
schriohen fiir die IMiilharmonische Ge- 
sellschaft in London von Taidwig van 
Beethoven,” but Avas first performed 
at the Kiirntbnertlior Tlieatrc, Vienna, 
May 7, 1824, .and in London, Mar. 21, 
1825. The work was [)r()bably begun 
by Beethoven as early as 1817, al- 
though be had thought of setting Schil- 
ler’s “ Ode to Joy,” which forms the 
text, as oarh^ as 1792. 

Choral Vicars. T^ay vicars who 
supervise music in Anglic.an cathe- 
drals. 

Chord. Several musical sounds in 
combination whether dissonant or con- 
sonant, as the chord of the dominant, 
the common chord, the chord of the 
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sixth, of tho ninth, of tiie diminished 
seventh, a major or minor chord. 

Chord. String. 

Chorda Characteristica. L, Chord 
of tlie seventli. 

Chordae Essentiales. L, Key 

chords. 

Chordaulodion. Automatic in- 
strurncni of JiAHIlEL invented 

by Kauffmanii of Dresden, 1812. 

Chordienst or Choramt. Oer. 

Choral service. 

Chordirektor. Ger. Chorusmastcr. 

Chordometer. Oauge for measur- 
ing strings. 

Chords Etouffes. Fr. Damped 
chords. 

Choriambus. Metrical foot com- 
posed of two sJiort bet\\een two long 
syllables. 

Chorister. Any singer in a chorus 
or choir; in a more restricted sense, 
boy singers attached to Anglican 
Cathetlrals or C.'liap(‘l.s lloyal or such 
vested choirs as that of Trinity 
CJjureh, New York, wlierein the boys 
receive iiistruetinii, and in .some in- 
stances food, lodging*, and an allowance 
of money for their s(!rvicos. Many of 
the ])rivi leges belonging to choristers 
in England, such as educational facili- 
ties, the right to exact eertain fees 
and to elect “ boy bisliops ” have dis- 
appeared, but the tendency to assume 
entire control of the physical, mental, 
and moral Avell being of the chorister 
is beginning to assert itself again in 
the English (’atlicdrals. The ollice of 
chorister has assumed additional im- 
portance in Catholic countries of late 
years since the promulgation of mu- 
sical reforms and a return to the 
strict Gregorian style. Any number of 
choristers have achieved places of dis- 
tinction in church and state, and from 
Talestriiia and lhach, to Dr. Burney 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, hundreds of 
eminent musicians obtained their first 
iiistniclion ns choristers. 

Chorley (Henry Fothergill) wrote 

Modern German Music,” 1854; 
‘‘Thirly Years Musical Kecol lections,” 
1802; “Handel Studies,” 185J); “Na- 
tional Music of the World,” 1880 
(postil.), and music criticism for the 
London “Athenaeum” from 1830 to 


his death; translated libretti and 
wrote songs, li. Dec. 15, 1808, Black- 
ley Hurst, Lancashire, Eng.; d. Lon- 
don, Feb. 16, 1872. 

Choron (Alexandre Etienne) pub- 
lishiid a “ Dictioiinairo des Musi- 
ciens,” many works of the German 
and Italian masters; composed many 
songs, including “ La Sentinclle,” 
which is still popular; translated and 
edited Albrechtsberger’s works; taught 
many eminent mnsieians ; ilirected 
music at public fetes from 1812 to 
close of Naiioleon’s reign ; founded 
“ Institution Koyale de Mnsiipie clas- 
sifpie eb rcligieuse,*’ which he directed 
1824 30. B. Oct. 21, 1771, Gaen ; d. 
June 20. 1834. 

Chorton. Obsolete pitch to which 
organs were tuned, higher than pitch 
for secular mnsie. 

Chorus. Tliose who sing the 
choruses, whetlau* in opera, oratorio, 
concert, or in cluirch. In a'ncient 
(L‘(‘eec the chorus was conyiosed of 
jiien and women who recited com- 
ment and explanatory t(!\t on tho 
action as presented by the principal 
aclors. The first operas were an 
attemjit at reviving the classic trag- 
edy, and a similar duty again dc- 
\olvo<l upon the chorus, wliich was 
ranged upon ilie stage in two rows, 
and tt)ok no part in the action. Gluck 
Avas the first operatic composer to em- 
ploy the chorus in such a manner as 
to make the singers part of the dra- 
matis personne, contributing to the 
action of the i)ieco. ( Jioruses may be 
Avrilten in any number of parts. Bach 
sometimes wrote for chorus in unison, 
Handel generally for four-part chorus 
in his oratorios, and Tallis composed 
a motet in 40 parts. Choruses are 
often divided into choirs, and there 
are masses in the Italian style for 10 
and 12 (?hoirs of four voices each. 
I'ho burden or refrain of a song is 
called its chorus. 'Phe term was once 
employed as e(jui valent to the modern 
word ensemble. 

Chorus was the name of an obsolete 
instrument of tlio bagpipe family, and 
is also the name of the mixture and 
componiid organ stops. 

Choudens, de (Antoine) founded 
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the Paris music publisliing house 
known as Choudens fils, June, 1845. 
D. 1888, when the business passed to 
his son Paul. 

Chouquet (Adolphe Gustave) 

wrote “ Histoire do la Musiquc dra- 
matique en France,” “Le Mus6e dii 
(Conservatoire national de Musique,” 
contributed to musical periodicals; 
taught music in New York, 1840-56; 
keeper of the Museum of the Paris 
(Conservatoire, 1871. B. April 16, 
1819, Havre; d. Paris, Jan. 30, 
1886.* 

Chrismann (Franz Xavier) built 
organs in Austria; secular priest. B. 
1715; d. Rottcnmanii, vStyria, May 20, 
1700. 

Christe Eleison. Or. Part of the 
KYRIE in the MASS. 

Christmann (Johann Friedrich) 
wrote on theory, compos(ul, played 
llutc and piano; Lutheran clerg>'man. 
B. Se{)t. 10, 1752, Ludwigsburg; d. 
May 21,, 1817, Heulingsheim. 

Christmas Carol. CAROL sung at 
Christmas tide. 

Christmas Music. ^Music appro- 
priate to the Least of tlie Nativity. 

Christmas Oratorio. Johann Se- 
bastian Baclds six elmreli cantatas 
composed for the holy days in CJirist- 
mas tulc, 1734, to words written by 
Picander and himself; called in Ger- 
man “ Weihnachtsoratoriuin.” 

Christus. Felix Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio to words by (dievalier Bunsen 
was begun 1844, laid a.sidc until the 
iM^mpletion of “ Elijah,” resumed in 
1847. Eight numbers were published 
Jiftor Mendelssohn’s death, and these 
were sung, 1852, at the Birmingham 
(Eng.) Festival. 

Christus am Oelberge. Beetho- 
ven’s first choice of name of the 
work now known as the ‘‘Mount of 
Clives.” 

Chroma. Or. “ Color.” One of 
the modifications of the Greek musical 
scale. 

Chroma Duplex. L. Semiquaver; 
double sharp. 

Chromatic. A scale consisting of 
a succession of semitones ; an interval 
augmented or diminished by a sharp, 
flat, or natural ; a chord containing a 


note or not(‘s foreign to diatoiece and 
gressioii; harmony made up ot which 
matic chords. the 

Chromatique. Fr. CllROMATlC; 

Chrotta. Obsolete instrument of 
viol family also called C It Will and 
crowd. 

Chrysander (Friedrich) wrote a 
biography of llaiulcl remarkable for 
the abundance of material and minute 
research as well as for his exaggerated 
idea of that composer’s importance, 
and for tlie writer’s opposition to 
modern music; edited Handel’s com- 
plete works for the Handel Gosell- 
schaft. B. Liibthee, Mecklenburg, 
July 8, 1826; d. Sept. 3, 1!)()1, 

Bergodorf. 

Church (John) wrote an “ Intro- 
duction to Psalmody,” 1723; master 
of choristers, Westminster Abbey. B. 
Windsor, 1675; d. Jan. 6, 1741. 

Church (John) founded the John 
ClllllU.’H (.'(3. after having had 11 
years’ experience in the music house 
of Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
B. Boston, May 0, 1831; d. April 19, 
1890. 

Church Company, John, was 
founded in Cincinnati by John 
CHURCJI in 1859, published musie 
and manufactured tlie Everett Piano. 
In 1869 the trade name was changed 
to John Church & Co. In 1872 the 
house purcluised the plates of Root & 
Cady and later, in the same year, the 
stock ami good will of Root & Sons 
Music Co., both of Chicago, and opened 
a branch house in New V"ork City. In 
1908 branches were also operated in 
Chicago, Leipsic, and T.ondori. In 1885 
the company was incorporated with 
Mr. (Jnircli as president, ami estab- 
li.shed its piano factory in Boston. 
In 1892 it w^as reorganized witli a 
capital of $1,250,000 and lYaiik A. I.ee 
became president ami general manager, 
which oOiees he held in 1908. Fac- 
tories subsequently established are 
known as the Harvard, the Dayton, 
and the John ( Jiurch Co., and arc 
locfited in Dayton, Ky. 

Chwatal (Franz Xavier) composed 
more than 200 salon pieces for piano. 
B. Rumhurg, Bohemia, June 19, 1808; 
d. Soolbad, Elnien, June 24, 1879. 


/ 
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/ improved the action of tlie 
best hand founded the organ building 
of Chwatal & Sohn at Merseberg. 
i3. Jan. 12, 1811 j brother of FHANZ 
XAVIER. 

Ciaccona. It. CHACONNE. 

Giaja, della (Azzolino Bernar- 
dino) composed masses, motets, and 
cantatas; was Knight of St. Stephen, 
and presented to the cliurch of that 
order in Pisa a splendid organ of 
which he supervised the building. B. 
Mar. 21, 1G71, Sienna. 

Ciampi (Legrenzio Vincenzo) 
composed “ Didone ” and many other 
operas, churcli, and cliamber music. 
B. 1719, Piacenza; visited London, 
1748. 

Cianchettini (Veronica) composed 
piano sonatas and concertos and 
taught. B. 1770, Czaslau, Boheiuia; 
sister of L. Dnssok ; in. FranceMio 
Cianchettini. Pio composed cantata 
to words from Paradi.se l^ost; edited 
Mozart and Beethoven’s works ; played 
piano at the London Opera IIouso at 
five and traveled as an “ infant prod- 
igy.” B. Dec. 11, 1799, London; son 
of VERONICA; d. July 20, 1851, 
Cheltenham. 

Cibber (Susanna Haria) ranked 

as the greatest tragic actress of her 
generation, but sang con. so admirably 
that Handel composed for her; oper- 
atic debut as Amelia in Jjarape’s opera, 
Mar. 13, 1732, at the Hayrnarket, Lon- 
don. B. Feb., 1714; sister of DR. 
ARNE, whose pupil she was; m. 
Theophilus Cibber, 1734; d. Jan. 30, 
17C6. 

Cid. Jules Emile Frederic Masse- 
net’s opera in four acts and ton tab- 
leiaux, to book by Dcnncry, Calhd, and 
Blau, based on the well known legends 
of the Spanish hero, was first per- 
formed Nov. 30, 1885, at the Acad<5raie, 
Paris. Rodrigue, “ The Cid ” loves 
Chim6ne, whose father. Count Gorinas, 
he is compelled to kill in a duel. 
Chimfene demands vengeance of King 
Ferdinand IV, but is counselled to 
wait, as Rodrigue’s services are needed 
to repel a Moorish invasion. When 
The Cid returns victorious Chim&ne 
demands his head, and the King agrees, 
only requiring that she shall herself 


pronounce sentence. Chim^ne does so, 
but it is a sentence to marriage, not 
of death. The original cast included : 
Rodrigue, Jean de Reszke, ten.; Gor- 
inas, Pol. Plancon, bass; Don Di^gue, 
Ed. de Roszkc, bar.; Chimene, Mine. 
Fidc's-Devries, sop. The principal mu- 
sical numbers are: Act 1: Que e’est 
beau,” Chimeric and Gormas; “Ah, 
la cli^re promesse,” Chimfjne and In- 
fanta ; “ 0, noble glave 6tincelant,” 
Rodrigue; “O rage, O d^sepoir,” Don 
Diegue; Act II: “Perce jusques au 
fond du coeur,” Rodrigue ; “ A moi, 
Comtc‘, deux mots! ” Rodrigue; “Ah 
lui! Ciel! Rodrigue! ” Chimt'^ne; “Ah! 
je doute et je tremble,” tutti; Act III: 
“ De cet ailreux combat,” ChinfiSne ; 
“ Oh, jours de premiere tondresse,” 
Rodrigue and Chimene; Act IV: 
“ Gloire il celui que les Rois maures,” 
and “ Gloire au Cid, au vainqueur.” 

Cifra (Antonio) composed 200 mo- 
tets and madrigals; pupil of 'Pales- 
trina; conducted St. J^ohn’s, Lateraii, 
Rome, and at court of Archduke 
Charles. B. Rome, 1575; d. 1638. 

Cimador (Giambattista) composed ; 
arranged music; taught. B. Venice, 
1761 ; d. London, 1808. 

Cimarosa (Domenico) composed 66 
operas, cantatas, oratorios; ranked 
with tlie foremost of the older Italian 
dramatic composers; chapelmaster to 
Emperor Leopold 11, and later to the 
King of Naples ; cliauibcr coin]>oser to 
(-atherine 11 of Russia; banished from 
Naples because of revolutionary opin- 
ions, and died, possibly of poison, 
while cn route to Russia. Pupil for 
11 years at Conservatorio Santa Maria 
di Loreto, Naples, he won success with 
his first opera, “ Le Stravaganze del 
Conte,” 1772, Naples, and for 18 
years divided his time between Naples 
and Rome, producing 20 operas, which 
were popular in London, Paris, Dres- 
den, and Vienna as well as in Italy. 
Among his best knowm works are : 
“ II pittoro i’arigino,” “ II convito 
di pietra,” “ La ballerina amante,” 
“ L’Olimpiade,” “Artaserse,” “II sa- 
crifizio d’Abramo,” “ L’impresario in 
angustie,” “ La Cleopatra,” “ La ver- 
gine del Role,” “11 matrimonio se- 
greto,” “Le astuzie femminile,” 
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L’amante dispenito,” “ L’impe^o 
sunerato,” “ Gli Orazii e Curiazii,” 
“ ronelope,” “ Acliille all’ assedio di 
Troja,” and “ Semiraniide.” B. Dec. 
17, 1749, Aversa, Naples; d. Jan. 11, 
1801, Venice. 

Cimbalom. Hung. It, Cinibali. 
Dulcimer ; cymbals ; tambourine. 

Cimbel. Qer. Mixture stop in 
organs. 

Cimbelstern. Qer, Star shaped 
cymbals attached to organa set in mo- 
tion by pedal. 

Cincinnati College of Music 

teaches vocal and orchestral music, 
composition, and is the oldest of en- 
dowed music schools in the United 
States, having been founded in 1872 
through the liberality of Reuben 
Springer and other wealthy citizens. 
Its property adjoins the great Music 
Hall, the organ of which is available 
for st'Jdents, and besides a number of 
class rooms and a large dormitory, 
ofTices, etc., it possesses in the Odeon 
an excellent auditorium for chamber 
music, and a smaller hall for recital 
purposes. The property is worth about 
$1,500,000, and is administered by a 
board of trustees. Theodore Thomas 
was the first director, and he assem- 
bled an unusually able teaching corps. 
The heads of the violin department 
have been successively JACOBSOHN, 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, Leandro 
CAMPANARI, and Jose Marien. Al- 
bino GORNO headed the piano de- 
partment almost from the beginning; 
Otto Singer taught theory, and the 
heads of the vocal department have 
been Bush W. FOLEY, Tecla Vigna, 
Lino Mattioli. Upon the removal of 
Theodore Thomas to Chicago the man- 
agement of the college devolved upon 
President Peter Rudolph NefT, and 
upon his retirement, in 1896, Frank 
van der STUCKEN became director. 
Pietro FLORTDTA, A. J. GANT- 
VOORT, Gisela L. Weber, Louis Victor 
SAAR, and Romeo Gorno were mem- 
bers of the faculty in 1908, and the 
retirement of Mr. Van der Stricken 
left executive administration with the 
president, ex-Mayor Fleischmann. 
Cincinnati Conservatory teaches mu- 
sic in all branches, possesses a hand- 


some establishment in the 
“Mt. Auburn,” with equipment' ll 

boarding pupils from a distance, ai!!f 
has always ranked with the largest' 
and best of private musical institu- 
tions. It was founded 1807 by Miss 
Clara Bauer, who was the directress 
in 1908, and employs a large stall* of 
teachers, including" Cav. Pier Adolfo 
TTRlNDELr.l, Theodore BOHIAIANN, 
Frederic Shailcr Evans, Malton Boyce, 
and Frances Moses. Cincinnati Fes- 
tival rvas for many years the most 
important biennial music festival in 
America, notable alike for the excel- 
lence of the performance of standard 
choral and orchestral w’orks, for the 
high reputation of the soloists, and 
the number of new works first made 
known. An outgrowth of a large 
festival given by German singing so- 
cieties in 1849 at which the North 
American Sangerbiind was organ- 
ized, the Cincinnati Festival was 
established in 1873 with Theodore 
THOMAS as conductor, his orchestra 
as the nucleus of the instnimenlal or- 
ganization, and a chorus of 1250 singers 
made up of 29 societies. The concerts 
differed from those of the (lerman 
singers in giving prominence to or- 
chestral works, and in singing to Eng- 
lish texts. Later a permanent May 
Festival chorus was organized, and 
since 1878 the festivals have been held 
in the great Music Hall. Mr. Thomas 
retained the direction of the festivals, 
and his orchestra continued to bo tlieir 
main instnmiental support until his 
death. Frank van der Slucken su(i- 
ceeded to the post of director, and 
conducted the May Festival of 1908. 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
founded by an organization of women 
presided over by Mrs. William TL Taft, 
(Helen Herron ) , became the legitimate 
successor of several orchestral bodies 
in the performance of s.^tu phonic mu- 
sic. On the withdrawal of Theodore 
Tliomas to Chicago some of the musi- 
cians who had played in his orchestra 
preferred to remain in Cincinnati, the 
chiefs of the various choirs being at- 
tached in many instances to the Cin- 
cinnati (V)llegc of Music. Tlioy or- 
ganized the Cincinnati Orchestra, the 
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best Known conductor of which was 
M’if.ihael Brand, who had been Ist 
’v^ello with Mr. Thomas, and gave a 
^series of concerts, including an excel- 
lent “ popular ” series on Sunday 
afternoons. While head of the violin 
department at the College, Henry 
Schradieck gave symphony concerts 
with an orchestra composed of ad- 
vanced instrumental students and 
members of the faculty, assisted by 
musicians from the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra; after his departure there came a 
time when serious orchestral music 
was heard no more. Tliis want was 
supplied by the association of women, 
who obtained pledges for the support 
of a series of symphony concerts, em- 
ploying the best musicians in the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, and engaging a few 
additional men from abroad. There 
were several conductors during the 
first season of 1894-5, but in 1895-6 
Frank van der Stucken was engaged 
as conductor, and, although it proved 
a difiicult matter to obtain funds with 
W’hich to meet an annual deficit, the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra bid 
fair to become a permanent institu- 
tion. Unf(»rlunately the “ vSymphony 
Orchestra Association Co.” became in- 
volved in a controversy with the mu- 
sicians* union during the season of 
1906-7, and the orchestra, still under 
the baton of Mr. Van der Stucken, 
while the Association had for its 
president Mrs. C. R. Holmes, was dis- 
banded in April, 1907. In that season 
the receipts had been $49,794.41, leav- 
ing a deficit of only $10,056.45, which 
the supporters of the association de- 
frayed. Such orchestral music as 
Cincinnati enjoyed during 1907-8 
was furnished chielly by visiting 
organizations. 

Cinelli. It. CYMBALS. 

Cink. Ger. Reed organ stop. 

Cinq Mars. Charles Gounod^s four- 
act “ opera dialogue *’ to book by 
Poirson and Gallet was first performed 
at the Paris Op^ra Comique, April 5, 
1877. 

Cinque. It. Fifth part in con- 
certed music. 

Ciprandi (Ercole) sang ten. in 
opera, 1754-70, I^ondon and Milan. 


Cipriani (Lorenzo) sang buffo in 
opera, J^ondon, 1790-91. 

Circassienne. Daniel F. E. Auber’s 
tlirce-act comic opera to book by 
Scribe was produced at the I’aris 
Opera ("omiqiie, Feb. 2, 1861. 

Circular Canon closes in a key a 
semitone higher than that in which 
it commences, and in the course of 
12 repetitions therefore passes through 
all the keys. 

Circulus. L. Obsolete character 
indicating “ tempus perfectum ” or 
three semibreves to the measure. A 
somicirculus or half einde was the 
character indicating comLioii time for 
which C' is now employed. ^ 

Cis. Ger. C sharp. 

Ciscis. Ger. Double C sharp. 

Cis Dur. Ger. Ivey of C sharp 

major. 

Cis Moll. Ger. Key of C sharp 
minor. , 

Cistella. L. Dulcimer or citole. 

Cistre. Fr. CllTERN. • 

Cistrum. SISTRUM. 

Citara. It. Cither; guitar; cit- 
tern. 

Cithara. Ancient lute. 

Cithara Bijuga. Doulde- necked 
guitar or lute. 

Cither. Instrument of the lute 
family, but having a fiat back, strung 
wdth wire and played with a plectrum, 
from which the ZITHER is derived. 
Home forms of the cither were played 
with bow; others strung wdth catgut, 
were plucked with the lingers. 

Citole. Obscure old English name 
of instrument, probably the IhSALT- 
ERY. 

Civetteria, con. It. Coquettishly. 

Civil Service Musical Society 

gave concerts in London, 1864 to 1880, 
conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
John Foster. 

Claassen (Arthur) composed the 
prize chorus “ Der Kamerad,** sym- 
phonic poem “ llohenfriedberg ” ; con- 
ducted New York and Brooklyn Arion 
societies ; founded “ Claassen Musical 
Institute.” B. Feb. 19, 1859, Stargard, 
Prussia; add. New York. 

Clagget (Charles) invented jiiano 
and harpsiclionl improvements which 
were appioved by Haydn, and devised 
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many curious instruments which Ijave 
never come into general use ; composed 
and played violin. B. 1740, Water- 
ford, Ireland; d. Dublin, 1820. 

Clairon. Fr. CLAIUN. 

Clang. Tone quality or timbre; 
noise of clashing nietiils; blast of loud 
wind instriimoiits. 

Clapisson (Antoine Louis) com- 
posed “ La Promise ” and “ La Fan- 
chonnette ” and many other operas 
which failed of success because of 
poor libretti; played violin ; collected 
ancient instruments now in the mu- 
seum of tlie Paris Conservatoire; Chev- 
alier of the l^egion of Honor and 
Member of the Institut. B. Naples, 
Sepi. 15, 180S; d. Paris, Mar. 19, 
180(5. 

Clapper. Metal rod suspended 
from witliin the centre of a Ixdl, the 
strolvPvS of which set it in vibration; 
BONES. 

Claque. Fr. People openly em- 
ployed ivt entertainments in hYance 
and in secret elsewhere to direct and 
emphasize the applause. 

Claquebois. Fr. Xylophone. 

Clarabella. 8 ft. organ stop of 
op(*n wooden pipes. 

Clara Voce. It. Clear Voice. 

Clari (Giovanni Carlo Maria) 
composed church music, some of which 
was appropriated by Handel; chapel- 
master at Pistoia, jjologna, and Pisa. 
B. 1(509, Pisa; d. about 1745. 

Claribel Flute. 4 ft. pitch organ 
stop of open wooden pipes. 

Clarichord. Obsolete English term 
cither for clavichord or harp. 

Clarin. Oer. Clarion or trumpet; 
4 ft. pitch reed organ stop. 

Clarinblasen. Ger. Trumpet call; 
the trumpet’s softer tones. 

Clarinet. Woodwind instrument 
closely corresponding to the violin in 
compass and of great importance in 
modern orchestras, was probably an 
improvement on the ancient shawm 
or chalumeau, devised by Dcmner in 
Nuremberg about 1090. It differs 
from the oboe in having a single in- 
stead of a double reed, and in being 
cylindrical rather than conical and 
thus having a twelfth instead of an 
octave as its first overtone. It is a 


stopped pipe, having a mouthpiece and 
bell, with twenty sideholes, of which 
thirteen are controlled by keys, the 
re.st stopped with fingers and thumb. 
There are four registers, the lowest of 
rich contralto quality being known as 
the “ chalumeau or sehalmei ” and 
ranging from g to e'. The transition 
to the next register above is diflicnlt, 
as the player must increase the wind 
pressure, and this register, the me- 
dium, ranges from f' to b' ilat (in- 
cluded with the chalumeau in orches- 
tration, and marked dial.), while the 
clarion register from which the instru- 
ment is named ranges from 1/ to c'", 
and the superaente or highest register 
from d'" to c"". The two upper regis- 
ters are indicated in scores by the 
alibreviation “ clar.” Tlie length of 
the tube determines the instrument’s 
scale, thus the shorter clarinet is in 
C, a longer in B fiat and a still longer 
one in A. Complicated scales for one 
instrument become simple on another, 
and the compass is extended by hav- 
ing instruments in different keys. A 
shrill toned instrument useful in mili- 
tary bands is set in E fiat, and there 
are clarinets in I). E, F, and A fiat. 
Tlie instrument in F is the tenor clari- 
net, also known as Bas.set Horn, (Viriio 
di Baasetto or Alto Clarinet. Bass 
clarinets, sounding an octave below 
the ordinary instruments are usually 
set in B fiat or A. Johann Christian 
Baca is said to have first employed 
the clarinet as a regular orchestral in- 
strument in 1763, but it remained for 
Mozart to give it permanence and 
importance. 

Clarinettista. It. Clarinetist. 

Clarinettiste. Fr. Clarinetist. 

Clarinetto. It. CLARINET. 

Clarino. It. Trumpet. 

Clarion or Clarino. 4 ft. pitch 
reed organ stop. 

Clark (Rev. Frederick Scotson) 

composed; played organ; founded 
school for organ and church music. 
B. Nov. 16, 1840, l.ondon; d. July 6, 
1883, London. 

Clark (J. Moir) composed quintet 
ill F for piano and strings and suite 
for flute and piano. B. Aberdeen 
about 1863. 
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Clark (Richard) composed, wrote 
on music, edited collections of vocal 
music; sang in Eng. Chapel Royal. 
B. April 5, 1780, Datcliet, Bucks, 
Eng.; d. Oct. 5, 1856. 

Clarke (Dr. Hugh Archibald) was 
professor of music at University of 
Pennsylvania from 1875; wrote text 
books on harmony and counterpoint; 
composed iln^ oratorio “ Jerusalem,” 
music to the “ Aclianiiaiis,” performed 
by the university 1886, music to 
“ IpUigenia in Tanris,” \)evfonned by 
the university 1908 ; pupil of his 
father Dr. J. P. Clarke. B. 1839, Tor- 
onto, Canada; add. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarke (Jeremiah) composed first 
setting of Dryden’s “ Alexander's 
Feast,” an “ Ode on the Glorious As- 
sumption of the Blessed V'irgin,” 
church and dramatic music; sang 
and played organ in Eng. Chapel 
Royal; killed liimself because of dis- 
appointment in love. H. about 1661); 
d. London, Dec. 1, 1707. 

Clarke- Whitfeld (Dr. John) com- 
posed catliedral services and anthems; 
organist Hereford Cathedral, professor 
of music at Cambridge. B. Dec. 13, 
1770, Gloucester, Eng.; d. Feb. 22, 
1836, Holmer near Hereford. 

Classical is a term applied to the 
music of the older masters and to the 
sonata and opera forms to which they 
adhered as opposed to the freer style 
of the ROMANTIC school. 

Claudin. Professional name of LE 
JEUNE and 8ERMI8Y. 

Claudine von Villabella. Franz 
SchiiberCs music to a drama by 
Goethe, was composed in 1815, but 
never performed, and all but the first 
act is now lost. 

Clauss-Szarvady (Wilhelmine) 

played piano; noted for interpreta- 
tion of 8c«rJatti, Bach, and Beetho- 
ven. B. Prague, Dec. 13, 1834; m. 
Friedrich Szarvady, 1857; d. Sept., 
1907. 

Clausula. L. CADENCE. 

Clavecin. Fr. Harpsichord ; key- 
board of chime of bells or carillon. 

Claviatur. Oer, Keyboard; 
fingering. 

Clavicembalum. L. Harpsichord 
or clavicembalo. 


Clavichord. Obsolete instrument 
for which Johann Sebastian Bach 
wrote his “ Wohltempcrirtes Clavier,” 
thus enforcing the practicability of 
E<|ual TEMPERAMENT tuning; 
which Beethoven preferred among all 
keyed instruments; and which Mozart 
played, was not unlike a square 
piano in appearance, but differed in 
principle, being a development of the 
raonochord. The strings were set in 
vibration by tangents which at the 
same time fixed their vibrating 
lengths, the shorter vibrating portion 
being immediately damped by an in- 
terlaced band of cloth. The tone pro- 
duced was faint but sweet, and could 
l)e swelled or diminished at tiles' will 
of the performer. In the earlier in- 
struments one set of strings was made 
to serve for two or more notes, F 
sharp being produced on tlie F string, 
for example, by a tangent stopping 
that string at shorter length. In 
Bach’s time, however, the plavichord 
was made “bundfrei,” that is with- 
out frets, each pair of strings for the 
chromatic scale having its own tan- 
gent. A clavichord dated 1537 may 
be seen in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 8()me of Uie later insirii- 
ijicnts were made with two or more 
keyboards or manuals, and with pedal 
notes as well. 

Clavicylinder. CHT^DNPS in- 
strument composed of glass tubes or 
cylinders. Another instrument of the 
same name produced tones by the vi- 
bration of glass plates in motion by 
hammers operated by keyboard. 

Clavicytherium. Clavichord. 

Clavier. Oer, Any keyboard 
stringed instrument, such as the piano 
or clavichord. 

Clavier. Fr. The organ or piano 
keyboard. 

Clavierauszug. Oer. Piano score. 

Clay (Frederic) composed music for 
the “ Black Crook,” 1872, and other 
dramatic pieces, the songs “ Long 
Ago,” the “ Sands of Dee,” “ She wan- 
dered down the mountain side”; the 
cantatas “ I'he Knights of the Cross,” 
1866, and ” Lalla Rookh,” which con- 
tains “ 1 ’ll sing thee songs of Araby,” 
1877. B. Paris, 1838; son of James 
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Clay, M.P. ; d. Great Marlow, Eng., 
Nov. 24, 1889. 

Clayton (Thomas) adapted and 
composed dramatic pieces for Drury 
Lane, London; played in the King’s 
band, 1692-1702. 1). about 1670; d. 

a])Out 1730. 

Cle du Caveau. Collection of 
French songs taken from vaudevilles 
and comic operas and popular tunes 
dating from the time of Henri IV to 
1848. Piron, (^rebillon 61s, and Coll6, 
French song writers, formed a club in 
1733, whicli dined in the Cafe le 
Caveau, siud the meeting place gave 
the name to many later organizations 
of a like nature, and from these clubs 
came *1110 name of the collection, which 
embraces 23,')() songs. 

Clefs arc the characters em])loyed 
in NOTATION to indicate absoliile 
pitch, and, in modern music;, are three 
in number, being modified forms of the 
letters G, G, and F, from which they 
take their names. On wluitever line 
it may be’ placed, the C clef or tenor 
clef (Soprano, German Soprano, Alto, 
Mean, Counter Tenor clef) indicates 
c', and the purpose in altering the 
position of the letter on the stall is 
to bring as many notes as possible 
witliin the staff, thus avoiding ledger 
lines. Tfie G clef or treble of the 
piano indicates g' and is placed on the 
second line of the stalf. The F or bass 
clef of the piano indicates f and occu- 
pies the fourth line of the staff. 
Placed on the third lino it becomes the 
baritone clef. Jn ancient music two 
oilier clefs were employed, a 1) clef 
indicating d" and the gamut clef from 
the Greek gamma, indicating G. Both 
have become obsolete. 

Clegg (Jolm) played and composed 
for violin, although his works have 
been lost; pupil of Duboiirg and Bo- 
noncini. B. 1714, Dublin; d. 1750, 
London. 

Clemens (Jacob) composed church 
and secular music; chapclmaster to 
Charles V at Vienna; called “Non 
Papa” (not the Pope), native of 
Flanders, 16th century. 

Clement (Felix) wrote “Diction- 
naire lyrique,” a “ M^dhode d’orgue,” 
“ Histoire gfin^rale de la musique 


religieuse,” compos<;d; edited church 
music; played organ and directed 
music at the Sorbonne. B. Jan. 13, 
1822, Paris; d. Jan. 23, 1885. 

Clement (Franz) composed; played 
violin with distinction; conducted the 
Vienna Opera; possessed remarkable 
m<;mory, writing a ])iano score of 
Haydn’s “Creation” without the book; 
first performed B(;ctliovcn’s great vio- 
lin concerto (which had been dedi- 
cated to him), Dec. 23, 1806. B. Nov. 
17, 1780; d. Nov. 3, 1842. 

Clement ( J ohann Georg) com- 
posed 14 masses, 28 offertories, 18 
gradiials, Te Deuins, a requiem for 
Emperor Charles V\ ; chapelmaster at 
Breslau for CA) years; knight of the 
(Jolden Spur; also called (fienien and 
(’Icmenti. B. Breslau about 1710. One 
son became first violin at Stuttgart, 
afterwarils cliapelmaster at Carlsrulie. 

Clement! (Muzio) composed 100 
studies published as “ Grad us ad Par- 
nassum,” 1817, which are the founda- 
tion of modern piano playing; ranked 
as the legitimate successor to Scar- 
latti as composer for and performer 
on the piano; founded the London 
music publishing house of CLFMFNTl 
& CO.; taught with great success; 
enjoyed the admiration of Beethoven 
and the friendship of all the great 
musicians of his generation except 
Mozart, with whom he played in a 
drawn contest before Ihnperor Joseph 
11. Son of a goldsmith with a taste 
for music who placed him under Bu- 
roni, choirmaster in a Roman chiircli, 
he became a pupil of Cordieelll in 
1750. When 14 he composed a mass 
which aroused the admiration of IVter 
Beckford, M.P., who took him to his 
country home in Dorsetshire, Eng., to 
perfect himself in his studies. In 1770 
(dementi gave brilliantly successful 
concerts in London, and from 1777 to 
1780 was cembalist at the Itiilian 
Opera, London. During fhe following 
year he toured Europe, having the 
famous encounter with Mozart in 
Vienna. Thereafter his home was in 
England, although ho made occasional 
concert tours of the continent. Losing 
heavily in the failure of Longman « 
Broderip, with whom he had an in- 
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terest, he founded a new publishing 
house and recouped his losses. h"rom 
1810 he devoted himself to his busi- 
ness, composing only in leisure mo- 
ments. B. Rome, 1752; m. daughter 
of J. G. G. Lehmann, cantor of Berlin 
Nicolaiikirche, 1801; d. Mar. 10,1832, 
Evesham, Eng. 

dementi A Co. manufactured 
pianos and violins and publislied mu- 
sic in Jjondoii. Tlie house was founded 
by MUZIO CLEMENTI, and after 
various changes in personnel, became 
Colbird Collard in 1832. 

Clemenza di Tito. W. A. Mozart’s 
two-act opera to book by Mazzola, 
adapted from M(dastasio, was first 
performed lSej)t. 0, 1791, at Prague, 
one day after its completion. It was 
Mozart’s 23d and last opera. 

Clicquot (Francois Henri) built 
organs in many French churches. B. 
1728, Paris; d. 1791. 

Cliff e (Frederick) co?n posed sym- 
plionies in (J minor (Op. 1) and in E 
minor, “('loud and Hunsliine,” an 
orchestral poem; “The Triumph of 
Alcestis,” scena for con. and orchestra, 
Norwich Festival, 1902; and an “ Ode 
to the North-East Wind”; pupil of 
Sullivan, Stainer, Prout, and Taylor; 
organist and piano virtuoso; taught 
])iano Royal College of Music, London; 
toured Australia, 1898, Africa and 
Ameri(!a, 1000-3. B. May 2, 1857, 
Bradford, Eng.; add. T.ondon. 

Clifford (Rev. James) compiled 
and published an important collection 
of “ The Divine Services and Anthems 
usually sung in the Cathedrals and 
collegiate Choirs of the Cliurcli of 
England,” 1003; minor canon St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. B. 1022, Oxford; 
d. 1098. 

Clifton (John C.) composed vocal 
music; invented tlie “ Eidomusicon ” 
to teach sight reading. B. 1781, Lon- 
don; d. Nov. 18, 1841. 

Clive (Katherine) sang the part 
of Dalila in the first production of 
Handel’s oratorio “Samson”; first 
made knovm Dr. Arne’s song “ Where 
the Bee sucks”; made her first suc- 
cess in Colley (h'hber’s ballad opera 
“ Tyove in a Riddle”; and as “Kitty 
Clive ” was immensely popular in 


comedy and comic opera. B. 1711, 
London; daughhu' of William Raftor; 
m. George Clive, 1734; d. Dec. 6, 1785. 

Clocca. L. Bell. 

Cloche. Fr. Bell. 

Clochette. Fr. Handbell. 

Clock. To swing the hammer of 
a stationary hell. 

Clokerre. Old Eng. for belfry. 

Close. (’Al)ENCE; half close, im- 
perfect cadence. 

Close Play. Smooth or h'gato style 
in lute playing. 

Cluer (John) invented improve- 
ments in music type, printed Handel’s 
operas, London, 1724, to his death, 
al)()ut 1730, Avheri his engraver, Thomas 
Cobb, continued Iiis business. < 

Clynkebell. Chime. 

C Moll. (icr. C minor. 

Cobb (Gerard Francis) composed 
Psalm Ixii with orchestra; chairmnn 
board of music studios, Cambridge. B. 
Nettlestead, Kent, Eng., Oct. 15, 1838; 
add. Cambridge. 

Cobbold (William) composed mad- 
rigals, the anthem “ In Retblebom 
towne”; one of 10 arrangers of “The 
Whole Booke of I’salmes,” published 
by Thomas Este ; played organ Nor- 
wich Calliodral. B. Norwich, dan. 5, 
1559; d. Bcccles, Nov. 7, 1039. 

Cocchi (Gioacchino) composed 
operas; taught with great success; 
conducted Mrs. C’ornelys’ London con- 
certs. B. Padua about 1720; d. 
Venice, 1804. 

Coccia (Carlo) composed the operas 
“ Clotilde,” Venice, 1815; “Donna 
Caritoa ” (in six days), Turin, 1818, 
and many other dramatic works and 
cantatas; conducted at Lisbon and 
J.ondon; court musician to Joseph 
Bonaparte. B. April 14, 1782, Naples; 
d. Novara, April 13, 1873. 

Coccia (Maria Rosa) composed a 
Magnificat for four voices and organ, 
an eight part “ Dixit Dominus ” ; 
given the title “ maestra di capclla ” 
by Bologna Academia Filarmoniea; 
honoured by the Saint Cecilia, Rome, 
1775, which published an account of 
her examination. B. Rome, Jan. 4, 
1759. 

Cocks (Robert) founded the music 
publishing house in London known 
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as Robert Cocks & Co., 1823, which 
issued more than 16,000 works. B. 
1797; d. Ixmdon, April 7, 1887. The 
business was continued until 1898 by 
Robert M. Cocks, when the estab- 
lishment was purchased by Messrs. 
Auf^ener. 

Coda. It. “ Tail.” Originally a 
few bars or cliords preceding a ca- 
dence to give a formal conclusion to 
a composition, especially those in 
which the theme was often repeated; 
Beethoven developed the coda until it 
often becomes part of the movement, 
even introducing new subject matter. 
Elaborate codas are common in the 
works of his successors. 

Codetta. It. Short coda. 

Codon. ■ Or. Small bell such as 
those attached to harness; trumpet 
with bell mouth-piece or the bell itself. 

Coenen (Cornelius) conducted Am- 
sterdam orchestra, 1859; titrccht Na- 
tional (luarde band, 1800. B. 1838 at 
The HagiV3. 

Coenen (Franz) compose<l a sym- 
])hony, cantatas, (piartets, setting of 
Psalm xxxii; directed Amsterdam 
(^mservatory; played violin. B. Rot- 
terdam, Dec. 26, 1826; son of church 
organist. Willem composed the ora- 
torio “ Lazarus,” songs ; concert pian- 
ist in America and in London. B. Rot- 
terdam, Nov. 17, 1837, brother of 
FRANZ; settled in London, 1862. 

Coenen (Johannes Meinardus) 
composed the opera “ Bertha und Sieg- 
fried,” ballet and incidental music, 
cantatas, cliambor music, tAvo sym- 
phonies; conducted and built up the 
“ Palais Orchestra ” at Amsk*rdam. 

B. Jan. 28, 1824, at Tlic Hague; d. 
dan. 9, 1899, Amsterdam. 

Coerne (Louis Adolphe) composed 
the opera “ The Maid of Marblehead,” 
symplionic poem “ Hiawatha ”; organ- 
ist; tlirected Buffalo Licdertafel; pu- 
pil of Paine, Kneisel, Rheinherger, and 
Uieber. B. Newark, N. J., 1870. 

Gogan (Dr. Fhilip) composed 
piano concerto and sonatas; taught; 
played organ St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin. B. 1750, Cork, Ireland; d. 
Dublin, 18.34. 

Cogli Stromenti. It. With the 
instruments. 


COLLABD 

Cohen (Jules Emile David) com- 
posed the operas “ Maitrc Claude,” 

“ Jose Maria,” “ Les BJeuets,” choral 
works, sym])honies, masses; chorus- 
master at the Paris Opera* 20 years; 
professor at the Conservatoire, 35 
years. B. Nov. 2, 1835, Marseilles; 
d. dan. 13, 1901. Paris. 

Coi Bassi. It. With the basses. 

Coi Violini. It. With the violins. 

Col. ft. “ With the,” as Arco, with 
the bow; Destra, with the right hand; 
Voce, with the voice. 

Colasse (Pascal) composed nine 
operas including “ Thetis ct P6lcc,” 
‘•Jason,” “La naissance do Venus”; 
con<liicted at Paris Opera, 1677; a 
“ surintendaiit fie la chapellc royalc ” 
and “mailn* <le musifjue do chambre ” 
to Louis XIV; p\i])il of Lully. B. 
Jan. 22, 1619; d. Versailles, duly 17, 
1709. 

Colbran (Isabella Angela) sang 
sop. in o])era, 180{)--24; composed; 
favourite of the King of Naples; in. 
Rossini, 1822, and wtmt with him to 
Paris. B. Madrid, Feb. 2, 1785; 
da lighten' of Cianni C%dhi an, court 
musician to the King of JSpain; d. 
Bologna, Oct. 7, 1845. 

Cole (Blanche) sang sop. in opera 
with (.'arl Rosa and headed her own 
company. B. Portsmouth, 1851; m. 
Sidm‘y Naylor, 1868; d. Aiig. 31, 1888, 
London. 

Coleman or Colman (Dr. Charles) 

composed songs, masques, and dra- 
matic music; composer and cDurt rau- 
sieian to Charles 1. 1). duly 9, 1664. 

Charles played in the Royal Baml. 
Died about i694. Edward (!()m])osed 
songs; sang in the Chapel Royal. 
His wife was om* of the lirst women 
to appear on the thiglish stage. Son 
of DR. CHARLES; d. Aug. 20, 1669. 

Coleridge -Taylor (Samuel) com- 
posed cantata “ lliawat-ha ” (3 jiarts) 
1898-19UU, a sym|>hony, ami other 
orchestral works ; son of a negro and 
an Eiiglishwomiui ; pupil of Stanford 
at R. Academy, J^ondon ; professor of 
violin ami composition, Lomloii. B. 
Aiig. 15, 1875, London, 

Collard (F. W.) pfitented piano im- 
provemeuts in IS) 1 ; employe,«l in the 
business of C'LEMENTl CD., witli 
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whicli he was associated. D. 1879. 
On the death of dementi the firm be- 
came Co] lard & Collard, and in 1908 
the firm was headed by John dementi 
Collard. 

College of Organists, Boyal. 
Founded 1804 and chartered 1893; 
grants diplomas to organists after ex- 
amination or honoris causa. The 
lieadqnartcrs are in Loudon. 

College Youths, Ancient Society 
of. Founded in 1030 for change-ring- 
ing at tlie Church of the College of 
Sts. Spirit and Mary, is the largest as 
well as the oldest and most important 
of such organizations in Fngland. The 
founders included the then J^ords Salis- 
bury, Jlrereton, and Dacre, and Sir 
Cliff (fiifton, and it continues to num- 
ber many of the nobility in its mem- 
bership as patrons and performers. 

Col Legno. It. Indicates that 
the strings of the viol are ta be struck 
with the stick of the bow. 

Collet de Violon. Fr. Violin’s 
neck. 

Collinet. Name for flageolet de- 
rived from that of famous performer. 

Colomha. A. C, Mackenzie’s opera, 
to book by Francis Hueffer, founded 
on Prosper MerinU^e’s tale, was written 
for the Carl Kosa Opera Company and 
produced at Drury T.ane, April 5, 
1883. 

Coldmbe. Charles Gounod’s two- 
act comic opera to book by Barbier 
and Carre was produced dune 7, 18G6, 
at the Op(*ra (’omique, Paris, 

Colombi (Vincenzo) built the or- 
gan in the Catliedral of St. John’s 
Lateral!, Rome, 1549. 

Colonna (Giovanni Paolo) com- 
posed the opera “ Amilcare,” Bologna, 
,,1093; six oratorios and church music; 
played organ; chapelmaster of San 
Petronio, Bologna. B. Brescia, 1637 ; 
d. Nov. 28, 1095. 

Colonne (Judas, called Eduard) 
founded the Paris concerts bearing his 
name, at which many recent French 
composers gained their first hearing, 
and distinguished himself by carefully 
reviving all the choral and orchestral 
w^orks of Berlioz, including ** JjH Dam- 
nation de Faust”; studied violin at 
tic Paris Conservatoire, won the first 


prize in harmony, 1858; played first 
violin in Opera orchestra; established 
tlic “ Concert National ” with Hart- 
mann, 1873-74, continuing them alone 
after the latter date ; Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, 1880 ; m. Elise Vergin, 
the singer; conducted at the Grand 
Opera, 1892 ; ranked wit h the host of 
modern conductors. B. Julj'^ 24, 1838, 
Bonleaiix ; d. Paris, March 28, 1910. 

Colophane. Rosin for fiddle bows 
was so called because tlie best was 
obtained in Colophon, iVsia Minor. 

Coloratura. It. Florid passages 
in vocal music, consisting of divisions, 
rims, trills, and cadenzas. 

Coloscione or Colachon. Variety 
of guitar. 

Colour. “ Timbre.” The word had 
a variety of meanings in mediaival 
music, and is now employed to suggest 
imaginary analogies between tones and 
tints. , 

Colporteur. George Onslow’s three- 
act lyric drama to- book by Plaiiard 
was produced Nov. 22, 1827, in Paris. 

Coltellini (Celeste) sang mez. sop. 
in opera with great success in Vienna; 
debut Naples, 1781; m. M. M^ricofre, 
1795, and retired. Paisiello composed 
“Nina” for her. B. Leghorn, 1704; 
daughter of the poet; d. 1817. 

Columbani (Orazio) composed 
church music and songs; one of the 
composers who dedicated a version of 
the PsaluLS to Palestrina. B. Verona; 
became Cordelier monk, ICth century. 

Columbia University established 
its department of musie in 1890 with 
the most illustrious of American com- 
posers, Dr. Edward A. MACDOWELL, 
as professor of music. Instruction was 
given, from the first, in the history 
and criticism of music, and in har- 
mony, counterpoint, and composition. 
In 1904 Prof. MacDowell withdrew 
from Columbia University, and Cor- 
nelius RLIBNER w^as elected to suc- 
ceed him. With Professor Rtibner is 
associated Ix^onard B. MeWHOOD 
(formerly assistant to Prof. Mac- 
Dowell) as Adjunct Professor, these 
two constituting the entire faculty in 
1908. Tlie original lines of instruc- 
tion have been broadened and enlarged 
since the foundation of the depart- 
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ment, and some practical courses in 
ear-training and in orchestral and 
choral performance added. Individual 
instruction in musical performance 
has never been undertaken. The 
courses in music may be counted 
toward the academic degrees (Bacli- 
elor of Arts and Bachelor of Science) 
as well as toward the degrees in music 
(Bachelor of Music, Master of Arts in 
Music, and Doctor of Philosophy in 
Music). In addition, music may be 
presented as a subject for examination 
by a candidate for admission to the 
Academic College or to the School of 
Music. 

Colyns (Jean Baptiste) composed 
the operas “Sir William,’* 1877; 
“ Capitaine Raymond,” 1881; played 
violin ; was for some time at Drcstlen ; 
tauglifc in tlie Brussels Cons(‘rvalory. 
B. Nov. 24, 1884, Brussels ; d. Brussels, 
Oct. 81, 1902. 

Combarieu (Jules Leon Jean) 

wrote on musical history, theory, and 
aesthetics; ’taught at the Lycee Grand, 
Paris. B. Feb. 3, 1859, Cahors; pupil 
of Philip Spitta; add. Paris. 

Combination Pedals invented by 
the French organ builders CAVATL- 
LK--COL enable the performer by 
means of a pedal controlling a ventil 
to bring into play or shut off any 
combination of stops at will. 

Come. It. “ As or like.” Prima, 
at first; Sopra, as above. 

Comes. L. ANSWER. 

Comes (Juan Bautista) composed 
cluirch music; chapclmaster Valencia 
Galhedral. B. 15G8, Valencia; d. 
1G43. 

Comettant (Pierre Jean Oscar) 

composed; wrote criticism for the 
Paris “ Si&cle,” “ La musique, les rau- 
siciens, et les instruments dc musique 
chez les differents peuplcs du monde,’* 
Paris, 1869; “ Trois ans aux 61at3 
IJnis,** describing his sojourn in Amer- 
ica, 1852-5; played piano; pupil 
Paris Conservatoire. B. April 18, 
1819, Bordeaux; d. Paris, Jan. 24, 
1898. 

Comic Opera in the broadest sense 
i« one in which the incidents and dia- 
logues are humorous, but the name is 
sufficiently elastic to include the form- 


less “ creations ” which are depend- 
ant upon the costuinim- and ballet 
master rather than music for their 
chief interest. The term might, with 
propriety, be restricted to works of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan type. The earli- 
est comic opera still extant is “ Le 
jcu dc Robin et Marion ” of ADA^l 
DE LA HALE, first performed at tlie 
French court in Naples, 1285, re- 
scored for modern orcliestra and per- 
formed at Arras, 1890. Opera comique 
as it developed in France consisted of 
dramatic pieces with music and danc- 
ing and instrumental accompaniment, 
often along tragic rather than comic 
lines, like tlie (Jerman singspiel, all or 
nearly all the dialogue being spoken; 
difleririg from the Italian opera buff a, 
which is sung throughout, never 
spoken. Kxeeptions to the last state- 
ment will he found in occasional opera 
buffa modelled on the French style. 

Comma. The interval between a 
major and minor tone, the ratio being 
80; 81 in the common comma or comma 
of Didymns. The Pylhag<wean comma 
or comma maxima is the ditference 
resulting from tuning up from ’ the 
same tone 12 perfect fifths and seven 
octaves. 

Commer (Franz) composed music 
to “ 1’he Frogs” of Aristoplianes and 
“ Eleetra ’* of Sophocles; edited im- 
portant collections of music; founded 
the Berlin TonkUnstlervcrein in 1844, 
jointly with Kullak ; librarian to 
Iviniglichc Musik-lnslitui and choir- 
master St. lledwig’s ('luircli, Berlin. 
B. Cologne, .Jan. 23, 1813; d. Aug. 17, 
1887, Berlin. 

Commodamente. It. Easily, 
quietly. 

Commodo. It. “ Easily or at con- 
venient sp<‘ed.” 

Common Chord. A lone and its 
major or minor third and perfect fifth. 

Common Time has two beats or 
any multiple of two beats to the 
measure. Simple (Vuninon fi'ime in- 
cludes all rhythms of two or four, as 
4-4 or 2-4. 'Compound (^)inmon Time 
is where the value of each beat is three 
(|uavers or crotchets althougli the num- 
ber of b(‘ats be even as 0 4, 0 S, 12-8. 
In ancient notation a circle 0 meant 
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“tempus perfectum,” which had three 
semibreves to the measure. A seini- 
circlQ C meant “ tempus imperfectum,” 
which had two semibreves to the meas- 
ure, and this sign has been retained 
in modern notation for alia capella 
time or tempo ordinario, which gen- 
erally has four minims to the bar 
and is played or sung slowly. If a 
vertical line is drawn through the C 
it indicates alia breve time or four 
minims to the measure played twice 
as fast. 

Communion Service. In the 

Anglican ('hurch in which the Com- 
munion Service is a translation or 
rather an adaptation of the MASS, 
the English words were originally 
sung to the music already familiar 
from having been employed with the 
T^atin ritual, and the services e<litcd 
by Marbeck and Tallis were noted in 
full. Music in the Anglican CJiurch 
gradually decreased in importance with 
the growth of the Puritan movement, 
practically ceased to exist during the 
Commonwealth (except in Psalmody, 
and although restored by Charles 11, 
was rarely heard throughout a service 
except in the Chapel Royals and C.athe- 
drals and Collegiate Churches until 
about 1840, when a renewed interest 
in ritualistic music was manifested, 
which has resulted in a careful re- 
vision of the older music for the 
Communion Service, and many new 
compositions. 

Compagnia del Gonf alone, founded 
at Rome in 1204, played .saere<l dramas 
Avith music, or “miracles’’ which may 
haA^e suggested the later ORATORIOS. 

Company of Musicians estab- 
lished by letters patent issued by 
Edward IV in 1472 as “a ])erpctual 
guild or fraternity and sisterhood of 
minstrels” (musicians qualified to 
sing or play in public), and char- 
tered by James T, July 8, 1004, con- 
trolled the exercise of the musical pro- 
fession in London, and appears to have 
been the English prototype of the 
modern musicians’ unions. 

Compass. The range of sound of 
which a voice or instrument is capable. 

Compare (Loyset) composed church 
music and songs; distinguished pupil 


of Okeghem ; chorister, canon, and 
chancellor of the St. Quentin Cathe- 
dral; d. Aug. 16, 1518. 

Compiacevole. It. Pleasant, 
agrc(!able. 

Complement is whatever interval 
added to another interval will com- 
j)lcic an octave. 

Compline completes the Horae 
Jliurnac of the Latin breviary and fol- 
lows the vesper service, with or 
without pause. The Latin term is 
“ Complctoriiim.” 

Composer. An author of music. 

Composition. An inA^ention in 
music Avhetlier for voices, instruincntH, 
or both in combination. Literally “ a 
putting together.” Tlie art of, Avrit- 
ing music according to scientific rules. 

Composition Pedals were of two 
kinds, single action, by which an or- 
ganist could throw out or draw in 
c'crtain stops, and double a(?tion, which 
not only threw out a cerlain. number 
of stop's but drew in all the rest. 
Prior to Bishop’s inventioii of these 
pedals a shifting pedal was employed 
permit ting a change from the “ great ” 
or “ loud ” to the “ choir ” or “ small ” 
organ. 

Composizione. It., Composition. 
Di Tavolino, table music. 

Compound Intervals arc those 
greater than an octave, those loss than 
an oet.aA’^e being called simple. 

Compound Stops are those which 
control more than one rank of organ 
j)ipes. * 

Compound Time is the rhythm 
formed by combining two, three, or 
four measures of simple time, and 
besides the principal aecent on the 
first note of each measure, has sub- 
ordinate accents on each group of 
notes. It is common or triple accord- 
ing to tlie number of groups in each 
measure: thus 6-8 consisting of tAVO 
measures of 3-8, and 12-8, consisting 
of four measures of 3-8 time are com- 
mon; 9-8, consisting of three meas- 
ures of 3-8, and 9 -4 consisting of 
tliree measures of 3-4 are triple. 

Comte Cry. Gioaccliino Rossini’s 
two-act opera to book by Scril)e and 
Dele.stre-Poirson, both score and text 
being adaptations of earlier works by 
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the same men, was produced Aug. 20, 
1828, at the Paris Acad6mie Roy ale. 

Con. It. With,” as con Anima, 
with spirit; con Amore, with ailec- 
tion; con Sordini, with mutes; con 
Brio, with life and fire. 

Conacher & Co. built organs in 
Huddersfield, Eng., beginning in 1854. 

Concentores Sodales founded by 
William Horsley, the organist. Dr. 
Callcott and other London musicians, 
1798, met in various taverns and sang 
canons, glees, and madrigals composed 
by the members. Disbanded, 1847. 

Concentus. L. Harmony or part 
music ; consonance. 

Concert. A performance of music 
of a miscellaneous character, to which 
the public is admitted by payment, is 
the modern acceptation of a term 
which seems to have originally referred 
to several instruments playing one 
tune in unison or to a set of viols or 
other instruments. Famous concerts 
of the world's music centres and the 
organizations which give them are 
referred to under the names of the 
cities to which they belong. 

Concert. Oer, Concerto. 

Concertante. It. Composition 
suitable for concert performance ; mu- 
sic for two or more instruments with 
solo parts. 

Concerted Music. Vocal or in- 
strumental music for two or more 
performers. 

Concertina. Portable free reed in- 
strument of hexagonal form, invented 
by Sir Charles Wheatstone, 1829, con- 
sisting of a bellows with keyboard at 
either extremity, made in treble, tenor, 
bass, and doublebass sizes with a com- 
bined range from G' to g'". The Ger- 
man instrument of the same name, 
unlike the English, produces differ- 
ent tones by inspiratoiy and expira- 
tory action, and is tuned in one key. 

Concertino. Solo instruments re- 
quired in the performance of a CON- 
CERTO GROSSO; a diminutive con- 
certo in freer form than a concerto, 
and often having a single movement. 
Concertista. It, Virtuoso. 
Concertmeister. Ger. The first 
violin and leader of the orchestra. 

Concerto. It, An instrumental 


composition in three movements based 
upon the sonata form and serving to 
display the performer’s skill, with or- 
chestral accompaniment.. Concertos 
for more than one solo instrument 
are known as double, triple, quad- 
ruple, as the case may be. Originally 
the term was applied to vocal com- 
positions with organ accompaniment 
termed concerti ecclesiastici or con- 
certi da chiesa or church concertos. 
A “ concerto da camera ” for two vio- 
lins and bass published in 1685 by 
Giuseppe Torelli was the model upon 
which the CONCERTI GROSSl of 
Corelli, Geminiani, and Vivaldi were 
based, and to which Bach and Handel 
adhered. Mozart crystallized the form 
of the concerto as it is known to-day,, 
giving larger prominence to the or- 
chestra, which, however, was still 
chiefly confined to accompaniment. 
The introduction of cadenzas by pet- 
formers led Mozart to write 35 ca- 
denzas for his own concerti, an ex- 
ample which Beethoven followed. 
With Beethoven the orchestral part 
in the concerto assumed symphonic 
proportions, and the composers suc- 
ceeding him have conformed to his 
ideas in this respect. Brahms has 
even gone to the extreme in his D 
minor concerto of deferring the en- 
trance of tlie piano until the orchestra 
has played 91 measures. Exceptions 
to the definition given in the first 
sentence of this article may be noted 
in Liszt’s "Concert Path4tique,” which 
is for two pianos without orchestra, 
and iq Litolff’s Con cert- Symphonic for 
piano and orchestra in E flat, which 
introduces a scherzo as the third of 
four movements. 

Concerto Grosso. Composition for 
two or more solo instruments and or- 
chestra in several movements, analo- 
gous to overtures and suites. 

Concerto Spirituale. It. Sacred 
concert. * 

Concert Pitch is usually higher 
than A at 435 double vibrations per 
second or French diapason normal, be- 
cause that pitch is estimated at a 
temperature of 59 degrees F. and the 
temperature of a concert room is much 
warmer. 
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Coucertspieler. (Jvr, Soloist con- 
certo player. 

Concertstiick. Ger, Concert piece ; 
concerto. 

Concha. L. Triton^s horn or shell- 
shaped trumpet ; conch. 

Concltato. U. Agitated; disturbed. 
Concone (aiuseppe) composed 
vocal music and solfeggi; taught in 
Paris; chapelmaster and organist at 
the Chapel Royal, Turin. B. 1810, 
Turin; d. June 1, 1861. 

Concord combines notes which give 
the ear complete satisfaction, such as 
perfect fifths and major and minor 
sixths and thirds, their octaves, and 
combinations of them not involving 
other intervals. Other concords rec- 
ognized in HARMONY may be pro- 
duced by placing concordant notes 
below tliose which would otherwise 
be discordant. 

iCondell (Henry) composed “The 
,iichant(^d Isle,’^ a ballet, farces, and 
ther dramatic music and the prize 
|lec “Loud Blowe the Wyndes”; 
.played violin at London Opera, Co- 
vent Garden, and Drury Lane. B. 
/1757; d. June 24, 1824. 

Conducting has grown in impor- 
tance with the evolution of the or- 
chestra and the increasing number of 
parts and of performers until the con- 
ductor has virtually become a soloist 
and the musicians under him an in- 
strument, with this difference, that 
the conductor’s instrument is instinct 
with life, and with intelligence — more 
or less — and should therefcjre be cap- 
able of quicker response and more 
subtle expression than any of the solo 
instruments designed for big tonal 
effects. Almost any one can beat time, 
just as almost any one can sing, but 
great conductors are still more rave 
than great singers, since the many 
qualities which must be combined in 
the “ prima donna conductor ” are 
seldom realized in one person. Pri- 
marily the conductor must set the 
tempo for the orchestra or chorus or 
both. In this he will have the guid- 
ance of the compfjser’s indicab^d inten- 
tion so far as language and notation 
give it, generally supplemented by the 
metronome, by tradition, and also by 


such enlightenment as may be had 
through careful study of the work to 
be performed. This knowledge he must 
be able to impart to the musicians 
under him in the clearest and most 
decisive manner. Every motion of the 
baton should mean something, every 
gesture should give direction, for it 
is necessary, as 'Wagner suggested, 
that the musicians be taught to look 
for the melody in every bar, and then 
sing it. In obtaining delicate effects 
in light and shade, and in rubato, the 
conductor has the same right to dis- 
cretion which the pianist has always 
claimed and often abused. He may 
likewise accord certain liberties to his 
musicians in extended solo passages, 
for it has been repeatedly observed 
that an orchestra in which the con- 
ductor drills his men with too much 
severity loses in brilliancy. Above all, 
possessing knowledge of music and 
interpretive talent in the highest de- 
gree, the conductor must know how to 
command men, for it is mofe difficult 
to keep an assemblage of musicians in 
the proper mood for the best work 
than to tune a violin or even a piano. 
Perfect understanding between con- 
ductor and musicians is absolutely 
essential to the best results, and it 
need hardly be added that such under- 
standing can only be arrived at in a 
permanent orchestra. In mediieval 
music where chorus and orchestra were 
alike of small proportions a conductor 
in the modern sense was no more nec- 
essary than in chamber music at pres- 
ent. In early French opera time was 
beaten by rapping a long baton or 
stick on the lloor, and in Rousseau’s 
day the baton had been shortened in 
length and was beaten against the con- 
ductor’s desk. In Beethoven’s youth 
it w'as part of his duty as cembalist at 
the Bonn opera to give the time, and 
Bach habitually directed while playing 
organ. But while conducting may 
have been practised in the modern 
sense in the Sistine Chapel at Rome as 
early as the 1 6th century, it remained 
for Mendelssohn, while at the head of 
the Gewandhaus concerts in Ijcipsic to 
establish the importance of the con- 
ductor’s office, and his influence grew 
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paramount in matter of interpreta- 
tion until a new school grew up with 
such leaders as Wagner, von Biilow, 
SeidI, and Richter, whose successors in 
the present generation have been Ni- 
kisch, Weingartner, ^Mottl, Muck, and 
Mahler. See : “ IjC Chef d’Orcheslre,” 
Hector Berlioz, Paris, 1848, for dia- 
grams of various beats, arrangement 
of orchestra, conducting in theatre, 
etc. ; “ Ueber das Dirigircn," Richard 
Wagner, 18(59, Eng. trans. by Dann- 
reuther, 1887 ; “ Ueber das Dirigiren,’’ 
Felix Weingartner, 189G, dealing with 
use and abuse of tempo rubato; Carl 
Schroder, “ Handbook on Conducting," 
Eng. trails., London, 1891. 

Co«iductor's Part. Condcn.sation 
of a score on two staves, giving the 
entrances of the various instruments 
in proper order. 

Conductus. Obsolete 13th century 
polyplmnic music, called sim])le, doubh*, 
etc!, sofnetimes sung without words, in 
which the cantus firmus was of secular 
not dm I’d! origin. 

Conduit. Fr. Wind trunk. 

Cone Gamba. Bell garnba. 

Conforti (Giovanni Luca) wrote 
“ J’assaggi sopra tutti i salmi," which 
gives vocal ornaments for use in 
diiirch service. B. Milcto, 15C0; 
joined the Papal choir at Rome, Nov. 

4, im. 

Confrerie de St. Julien was com- 
posed of musi(daiis who settled in 
Paris about 1330, formed a guild for 
self-protection at a time when the 
art of the troubadour or minstrel liad 
ceased to Ix^ fashionable, and monopo- 
lized secular music in France until the 
reign of Louis XIV. lii 1(558 that 
monarcli confirmed the ])rivi leges wdiidi 
had been granted the Confrerie by his 
ancestors, but two years later his 
majesty desired to hear ilie perform- 
ance^ of a new work by .Tean Baptiste 
LulH, and the Confrdric having grown 
so negligent of its art as to be unable 
to comply, Lulli was commissioned to 
organize the band of 24 men known 
as “Le Petits violons du Roi.” This 
was the beginning of the Confrerie'a 
decline, and it was suppressed in 
1701. 

Congregational Music. That sung 
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in church by tbe people as opposed to 
that sung by a trained choir. 

Conjunct. Tn GREEK MUSIC a 
combination of Ilcxachords; notes 
close together. 

Conradi (August) composed the 
o])cra “ Riihezalil," live symphonies, 
dance music; conducted in Dusseldorf, 
(k)lognc, and Berlin theatres; playe<l 
organ. B. June 27, 1821, Berlin; d. 
May 20, 1873, Berlin. 

Conradi (Johann Georg) composed 
the operas “ Ariane,” “ Diogenes," and 
“ Numa Pompilius," 1(591; “Jerusa- 
lem,” 1(592; “ Sigismund," “ Genese- 
rius," and “ Pygrnalion," 1093 ; chapel- 
master at ()(*Hingori, Bavaria. 

Conried, Ritter von (Heinrich) 
became impnvsario at the Mctro|X)litiiTi 
Opera House, New York, 1903, made 
a notable ju’oduction of “ Parsifal," 
the first to be given outside the 
Fcsispielhaus in Bayreuth; produced 
Richard Strauss’s “ Salome," 1907, but 
was compelled to witiulraw it by the 
owners of the opera house. Appren- 
ticed to a wc'a\’er in Vienna as a boy, 
he w’as fired with ambitiun to become 
an .actor, and, on mastering his trade, 
obtained employment at the Vienna 
theatres in a minor capacity. After 
acquiring some reputation as a come- 
dian, he l(‘ft Vicaina for New York, 
where he soon assembled a small com- 
pany of German players about liim. 
In 1887 he obtained a lease of the 
Irving Place Theatre, whicli speedily 
became famous for the excellence of its 
ensemble at a time when the Englisli 
houses were domiimtcd by the star 
system. It was due the merit of 
the performances there given that the 
iMetropolitan Opors House Realty (^>., 
owners of the Imilding, installed him 
as manager in succession to Maurice 
Grau, who retired hoeaiise of ill health. 
190.5 he received a decoration from 
Franz Leopold carrying the riglit to 
the prefix von," and received the 
lionorary degree of jM.A. from Har- 
vard, and was made honorary member 
of the board for Ucrmanic language 
and literature at Harvard and Vassar. 
In 1907 Mr. von Uonriod was afflicted 
with a nervous disorder which threat- 
ened to make him a permanent in- 
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valid, and on tlie advice of his physi- 
cians he retired from the management 
of the Opera on the conclusion of the 
season 1907-8, giving way to Messrs. 
Andreas DIPPEL and GATTI-OA- 
8AZZA. Mr. von Conried had previ- 
ously retired from the management of 
the Irving Place Theatre, and in the 
fall of 1908 was endeavouring to re- 
gain his health in Europe and was at 
the same time engaged in writing his 
memoirs. B. Sept. 13, 1855, Bielitz, Si- 
lesia; d. Meran, Austria, Apr. 27, 1909. 

Consecutives. The progression of 
parallel fifths or octaves, although 
occasionally exemplified in the works 
of the great composers, is forbidden 
by theorists. Consecutive fifths neces- 
sarily move in different keys, and 
doubling octaves, unless to strengthen 
a melody temporarily, would be throw- 
ing away a part in vocal music or 
string quartets, which could ill be 
spared. 

Consent, for Concent ; Ifal. Con- 
cento. Harmony ; notes of a chord 
sounded together as oj)posed to arpeggio. 

Consequent. The answer to a 
fugue subject. 

Conservatoire National de Mu- 
sique et de Declamation, referred 
to in this work as the Paris Conserva- 
toire had its beginning in the l^^cole 
Royale de Chant, opened in 1784 by 
Gossec in the Hotel des Menus-Plaisirs 
du Hoi. Plans had been submitted 
for the formation of such a school 
by a horn player, Rodolphe, in 1775. 
The first concert took place in 1786. 
A school for declamation ^vas then 
added, and the institution became 
the ficole Royale de Chant et dc 
Declamation. In 1792 Sarrette or- 
ganized the 6cole gratuite de Musique 
de la Garde Nationale Parisienne, 
afterwards known as the Institut 
National de Musique. On Aug. 3, 
1795, both schools were incorporated 
as the Conservatoire de Musique, with 
Sarrette as president. Four years 
later th^ Conservatoire had 600 pupils 
of both sexes, 125 professors, and a 
printing ofiice for the publication of 
** etudes de Conservatoire,” edited by 
Catel, M6hul, Rode, and Kreutzer. 
Napoleon made important changes in 


the Conservatoire organization, im- 
proving it, as he had many other edu- 
cational institutions; and in 1800 the 
faculty consisted of : Sarrette, di- 
rector; Gossec, M6hul, Lesueur, Cheru^ 
bini, Monsigny, inspectors of tuition; 
l^)ui8 Adam, Berton, Blasius, Catel, 
Devienne, Dugazon, Duvernoy, Garat, 
Gavinies, Hugot, Kreutzer, Persuis, 
Plantade, Rode, Rodolphe, Sallentin, 
and in all 31 first class professors; 
Adrien, Baillot, Boieldieu, Domnich, 
Eler, tladin, and in all 40 second class 
professors. Again reorganized in 1812 
by the Decree of Moscow, nine pupils 
of each sex in preparation for the 
Theatre Francais were allowed 1100 
francs each for maintenance. When 
Louis XVIII came to the throne Sar- 
rettc was dismissed, reinstated during 
six months of 1815 and again dis- 
missed, and the Conservatoire was 
closed, to be reopened in 1816 as the 
Nicole royale de Musique, with Perne 
as inspector general. Sarrette bad 
been allowed a budget of 240,000 
francs, which was reduced to 100,000 
in 1802, but be gave form to the 
courses of study by means of the 
Mdthodc de Conservatoire,” estab- 
lished the prix de Rome, 1803, founded 
the library, and inaugurated theatrical 
and concert performances for the pu- 
pils. Perne held ofiice until April 1, 
1822, formed special classes for dec- 
lamation and opera, and an 6cole 
primal re du chant, besides affiliating 
subordinate schools at Lille and 
Douai. Cherubini increased the num- 
ber of public concerts, established an 
auxiliary school at Toulouse, opened 
additional instrumental classes, im- 
proved the discipline and in all ways 
raised the institution’s standard to 
a higher plane. Among the faculty 
during his long administration were: 
Habeneck and Paer, inspectors of tui- 
tion; Lesueur, Berton, Reicha, F6tis, 
Halevy, Carafa, composition; Lain6, 
Lays, Garat, Plantade, Ponchard, 
Banderali, Bordogni, Panseron, and 
Mme. Damoreau, vocal; Benoist, or- 
gan; L. Adam and Zimmerman, piano; 
Baillot, Habeneck, and Kreutzer, vio- 
lin; Baudiot, Norblin, and Vaslin, 
’cello; Guilou, Tulou, flute; Voghl, 
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oboe; Lef^vre, Klos^, clarinet; Del- 
cambre, Gebauer, bassoon; Dauprat, 
Meifred, horn; Dauvern^, trumpet; 
Dieppo, trombone; Naderman, Pru- 
mier, harp; Adolphe Nourrit, opera; 
Michelot, Samson, Provost, Beauval- 
let, dramatic action. Feb. 8, 1842, 
Cherubini was replaced by Auber, who 
established lectures on the history and 
literature of music, greatly enlarged 
the buildings and equipment and aided 
in the reform of pitch. Additions to 
the faculty during Auber’s adminis- 
tration included Adolphe Adam, Am- 
broise Thomas, and Heber, composi- 
tion; Elwart, Bazin, harmony; Bat- 
taille, Duprez, Faure, Garcia, Revial, 
Maseet, vocal ; Mme. Farrcnc, U. 
Herz, Marmontil, Le Couppey, piano; 
Alard, C. Dancla, Girard, and Mas- 
sart, violin; Franchomme and Chevil- 
lard, ’cello; Tulou, Dorus, flute; Ver- 
roust, oboe; Willont, Cokken, bassoon; 
Gallay, Meifred, horn; Forestier, Ar- 
ban, cornet; Rcginier, Monrose, Bres- 
sant aifd Mile. Brohan, dramatic 
action. During the latter part of 
Auber’s term Lassabathie was ap- 
pointed administrateur, but on the 
appointment of Ambroise Thomas to 
tlie post of inspector general on the 
death of Auber, the oflice of adminis- 
trateur and the allowance of main- 
tenance to pupils were discontinued. 
Under the Tlioraas regime lectures on 
the general history of music, a class 
in orchestra and a compulsory sight 
singing class were established, and the 
Conservatoire received an increased 
allowance from the state which en- 
abled it to pay better salaries. Theo- 
dore Dubois became director upon the 
death of Thomas, 1896. In 1908 the 
library of the Conservatoire numbered 
more than 30,000, and the museum, 
founded in 1861 with the Clapisson 
collection as a nucleus, contained more 
than 700 instruments. Tlie alflliated 
schools included those of Marseilles, 
Lille, Lyons, Nancy, Nantes, Perpi- 
gnan, Rennes, Toulouse, and Roubaix. 
The management and faculty was 
constituted as follows: Director, 
GABRIEL FAURE; composition and 
fugue, CHARLES LENEPVEU, C. M. 
WIDOR, Andre Gedalge, Georges Caus- 


saude, Lavignac, E, Pessard, Taudou, 
Leroux, Chapuis, GEORGES MARTY; 
history of music, Bourgault, Ducou- ^ 
dray ; solfege, Rougnon, Emile Schvartz, 
Cuignache, Kaiser, Vervaelde, Au- 
zende, Sujol, PilTaretti, Mile. Har- 
douin, Mme. Marcan, Mme. Renart, 
Mme. Roy, Mme. Vinot, Mme. Sau- 
tereau, Alme. Massart, Mme. Vizen- 
tini; singing, Mme. ROSE CARON, 
Dubulle, Ed. Duvernoy, J. LASF]LLE, 
Manoury, de Martini, Lorrain, Engel, 
Uetlich, Cazeneuve; vocal ensemble, 
Biisser; lyric declamation. Max Bon- 
vet, Melchissedec, Isnardon, Dupey- 
ron; dramatic declamation, G. Berr, 
Leloir, Paul Mounet, Silvain, Jules 
Truflier, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt; in- 
strumental ensemble, Charles Le- 
febvre, Chevillard, Capet; piano ac- 
companiment, P. Vidal; organ and 
improvization, GUI LM ANT; piano 
classes, Diemar, Rislcr, Delaborde, 
Philipp, Cortet; preparatory piano 
classes, Falkenberg, Mme. Ch6n6, Mme. 
Trouillebert, Mme. Long; harp, Has- 
selmans ; chromatic harp, Tassu- 
Spencer; violin, Berthelier, A. Lefort, 
G. Remy, Nadaud; viola, Lafarge; 
preparatory violin class, Desjardins, 
A. Brun; ’cello, Loeb, Cros St. Auge; 
doublcbass, Charpenticr; flute, Taf- 
fanel; oboe, G. Gillet; clarinet, Mi- 
mart; bassoon, Eugene Bourdcau; 
liorn, Bremond; cornet, J. Mellet; 
trumpet, Franquin; trombone, Al- 
lard. ERNEST REYER continued to 
bo inspector-general of the auxiliary 
schools of the Conservatoire in 1908, 
and the librarian was M. Weckerlin. 
There was an enrollment of more 
than 700 free pupils of either sex in 
1908. 

Conservatori, or public schools for 
teaching music, were early established 
in Italy in connection with hospitals 
and benevolent institutions, and some- 
times provided free board, lodging, and 
clothing for poor students of either 
sex, differing in these respects from the 
ACCADEMIA, which usually were de- 
voted to the arts and sciences in gen- 
eral. Naples was the seat of the con- 
servatori Santa Maria di Loreto, San 
Onofrio, De’ Poveri di Gesil Cristo, and 
Della PietH de’ Turchino, all of wliich 
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had their beginning in a music school 
founded in 1490 by the Fleming Jean 
Tinctor. In Venice were the conserva- 
tori L’Ospedale della Pieth, Dei Mendi- 
cant!, DcgF incurabili, and L’Ospeda- 
letto de’ SS. Giovanni e Paolo; besides 
which there wore many music schools 
attached to churches ami cathedrals, 
patterned after the one established by 
Pope Gregory the Great in Rome. All 
these schools have passed away, al- 
though there arc highly important 
Conservatori at NAPLES and MILAN, 
under royal patronage. 

Consolante. It. Consolingly. 

Consonance. Notes in accord which 
produce an agreeable cfTect souinled 
together as opposed to dissonance, or 
discordant tones. 

Consort. Set of viols six in num- 
ber; to sound in accord. 

Construction. FORM in which a 
composition is expressed. 

Contes d’Hojffmann. J. OfTenbach’s 
operetta to book by Jules Rarbier was 
first performed at the Paris Opera 
Comique, and speedily became popular 
in all parts of the world. Revived at 
the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, Nov. 27, 1907, the name part 
was sung by Dalmore.s, with Mme. 
Zeppilli as Olympia; Jomelli as Giu- 
lietta; Trentini as Antonia; Do Cis- 
neros, as Nicklausse, etc. The poet 
IIolTmann is drinking wdth friends at 
Luther^s tavern. Finding him very 
sad, they declare he is in love, but the 
poet tells them all that is in the past. 
Then he undertakes to describe his 
three love affairs, which are enacted 
in character with Olympia, Giulietta, 
and Antonia. An epilogue reveals 
Hoffmann alone in the tavern, which 
his companions have deserted. The 
Muse appears to him in a vision, and 
tells him she is the only mistress to 
follow, and the only one who will 
remain true to him. 

Conti (Francesco Bartolomeo) 
composed Don Chisciotte in Sierra 
Morena,” and in all 16 operas, 13 
serenades, nine oratorios; theorbist 
and court composer, Vienna. B. Flor- 
ence, Jan. 20, 1681 ; d. Vienna, July 
20, 1732. Ignaz composed serenades 
and oratorios. B. 1699; son of 


FRANCESCO BARTOLOMEO; d. 
Mar. 28, 1759. 

Continued Bass. FIGURED BASS 
or basso continuo. 

Continue. It. Continued bass. 

Contra. It. Indicates an octave 
lower. 

Contrabasso. It. DOUBLEBASS. 

Contrabass Posaune. It. TROM- 
BONE; 16 ft. and • 32 ft. organ 
stop. 

Contrabass Tuba. It. BOMBAR- 
DON. 

Contraddanza. It. COUNTRY 
DANCT] or CONTRl^]DANSE. 

Contra Fagotto. It. DOUBLE 
BASS(X)N. 

Contralto. The lowest female v^ice, 
generally ranging between g and d", 
but sometimes extending to three 
octaves. Rossini and his followers 
were the first to compose important 
music for this voice. The name is 
derived from the fact that this^ voice 
was contra or below the hig^leHt male 
voice or ALTO. 

Contrappuntista. It. Writer on 
or composer in counterpoint. 

Contrappunto. It. COUNTER- 
POINT; Alla Mente, improvised or 
Chant sur le Livro. 

Contrappunto Doppio. It. Double 
counterpoint. 

Contrapuntal. Pertaining to 
COUNTERPOINT. 

Contrapuntist. Writer on or 
composer in counterpoint. 

Contr^arco. Violation of approved 
bowing. 

Contrary Motion. Melodies or 
harmonies progressing in opposite di- 
rections, some ascending while other.s 
descend. 

Contrassoggetto. It. Counter 
subject. 

Contra Tempo. It. Against time ; 
syncopated. 

Contratenor. It. ALTO. 

Contraviolone. It. DOUBLE 
BASS. 

Contrebasse. Fr. DOUBLE BASS. 

Contredanse. Fr. Lively dance 
consisted of eight measure phrases, 
ea^h -repeated and in 2-4 ‘or 6-8 time, 
which became popular in France dur- 
ing the Regency, although of English 
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origin, the name being a corruption 
of COUNTRY DANCE. A group of 
contredanses make a QUADRILLE. 

Converse (Frederick Shepherd) 

composed opera “ Pipe of Desire,^’ given 
lioston, U.S.A., Jan. 31, 1906 ; dramatic 
j)oem “Job,” orchestral music, songs, 
(haduate of Harvard, and pu[>il of tlie 
Munich Academic; assistant professor 
of music, Harvard, 1905. B. Jan. 5, 
1871, Newton, Mass. 

Conversi (Girolamo) composed ma- 
drigals and songs. B. Correggio, lOtli 
century. 

Conversio. L. Inversion. 

Cooke (Dr. Benjamin) composed an 
Anglican service in G .and other church 
music, choruses, glees, chamber music ; 
played org.an Westminster Abbey and 
conducted London Academy of Ancient 
Music. B. London, 1734 ; son of a 
music publisher ; d. Sept. 14, 1793. 

Cook© (Captain Henry) composed 
coronation music for Charles 11, under 
whose rei^ he was master of the chil- 
dren of the Chapel Royal and com- 
poser; fought in the Royalist army 
during Civil War, obtaining captain’s 
commission. B. about 1000; d. July 
13, 1672. 

Cooke (Nathaniel) published a 
collection of psalm and hymn tunes, 
partly original ; played organ. B 
1773, Bosliam, Chichester, Eng. ; d. 
April 5, 1827. 

Cooke (Robert) composed an Angli- 
can evening service in C, prize glees; 
played organ Westminster Abbey. B. 
1768, London; son of DR. BENJA- 
MIN ; drowned himself in the Thames, 
Aug. 13, 1814. 

Cooke (Thomas Simpson) adapted 
many operas for the London stage, 
composed glees and dramatic pieces; 
sang ten.; played violin, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, doublebass, 
’cello, and piano; directed music at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, Lon- 
don. B. Dublin, 1782; son of an oboe 
player; d. Feb. 26, 1848. Grattan or 
Henry Michael Angelo played oboe; 
bandmaster 2d Reg. British Life 
Guards. B. 1809; son of THOMAS 
SIMPSON; d. Sept. 12, 1889. 

Coombe (William Francis) com- 
posed piano music; played organ. B. 
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1786, Plymouth, Eng.; son of a sing- 
ing teacher; d. 1850. 

Coombs (James Morris) composed 
a Te Dcum and other church music; 
organist at (Chippenham, Eng. B. 
Salisbury, 1769; d. Mar. 7, 1820. 

Cooper (George) wrote an “ Intro- 
duction to the Organ,” and admirably 
interpreted Bach on that instrument; 
played organ h]ng. Chapel Royal. B. 
July 7, 1820; d. Oct. 2, 1876. 

Cooper (Richard) first engraved 
music in Scotland, for Allan Raihsay’s 
collection of Sc<its songs set by Alex- 
ander Stuart, 1725. D. Jan. 20, 17()4. 

Coperario (John) taught music to 
the family of Jann's 1, of England, and 
composed “ The JNlasque of Flowers,” 
“ Songs of Mourning,” and other occa- 
sional music; played viol da gnmha; 
Italianized his English name Cooper 
while living in Italy, prior to 1004; 
d. 1627. 

Coppola (Pier Antonio) composed 
the o^Deras “11 Eiglio hamlito”; “Nina 
pazza per amore,” Rome, 1835, Paris, 
1839, as “Eva”; “Ines de Castro,” 
1842, and other dramatic and church 
music, and condnelc'd at Royal Tlica- 
tre, Lisbon. B. Castrogiovanni, Sicily, 
Dec. 11, 1793; d. Nov. 13, 1877. 

Copula. //. Flowery slurred des- 
cant in mediaeval music. 

Copyright protects the author or 
other own{*r of a musical or literary 
work or painting or engraving in “ the 
right to copy ” or reproduce siieli copy- 
righted work, and by imidieation pre- 
vents others from so copying. In the 
United States, by compliance with 
certain formalities, this right may be 
obtained for a period of 28 years, re- 
newable for a further period «)f 14 
years. In Great Britain copyright 
endures for the author’s life and for 
seven years after liis death or for a 
period of 42 years after publication, 
which ever may be longest. Perform- 
ing right which is embraced in British 
copyright is not recogniztjd in Ameri- 
can law, music being protected only 
where it forms an integral part of the 
play. International copyright as pro- 
vided for by the Berne eonvention of 
1886 has decreased piracy in Europe, 
and reciprocal copyright privileges 
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have now been established between 
most of the powers. A copy of the 
existing American law may be had 
free on application to the Copyright 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and information regard- 
ing British copyright may be obtained 
by addressing the Registry at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, London, Eng. 

Goquard (Arthur) composed the 
operas “L’jfip^e du Roi,” 1884; “Le 
Mari d’un jour,” 188() ; ‘*La. Jacquerie,” 
1895; “La Troupe Jolieceur,” 1902; 
many dramatic sctmes for voice and 
orchestra ; wrote “ De la Miisique en 
France depiiis Rameau,” criticisms for 
“ Lc Monde ”; lectured at the National 
Institute for the Blind, li. May 2(>, 
1840, Paris; add. Paris. 

Cor. Fr, Horn. 

Gorale. It. Chorale, hymn, or 
psalm tune. 

Gor Anglais. Fr. Tenor oboe set 
in F and a fifth lower than the oboe 
proper, ranging in compass from e to 
b” Oat. Altliough tiie name means 
English horn, and it is “ Corno Ing- 
lese ” in Italian, and “Englisches 
Horn ” in German, the instrument is 
doubtless of German origin, being a 
development of the tenor POM- 
MER. Modern composers employ it 
frequently. 

Goranto. COURANTE. 

Gorbet (Francisque) played guitar 
at courts of Louis XIV and Charles II; 
real name Corbotti or Corbetta ; taught 
De Vabray, De Vis(;, and M<5dard, B. 
about 1620, Pavia; d. 1681, Paris. 

Gorbett (William) composed inci- 
dental music to Shakespeare’s plays, 
concertos, and sonatas; played violin 
at the London Opera ; collected Italian 
music and violins during sojourn in 
Italy; returned to England 1740, 
playing in Royal orchestra. D. Mar. 
7, 1747. 

Gorda, sopra una. It. Directs 
that a passage is to be played on one 
string. 

Gorde a Jour. Fr. Open string. 

Gor de Ghasse. Fr. Hunting horn. 

Gorde Fausse. Fr. False string. 

Gorder (Frederick) composed 
“ Nordisa,” which was produced with 
brilliant success by the Carl Rosa 


Opera Company, 1887 ; ‘‘ River Songs,” 
“ Roumanian Dances ” for violin and 
piano ; overture “ Prospero,” the can- 
tata “ Bridal of Triermain ” for the 
Wolverhampton Festival, 1886; “O 
sun, that waken’st all,” song to Ten- 
nyson’s words; “The Sword of Ar- 
gantyr,” cantata for Leeds Festival, 
1889; taught composition Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London ; conducted 
Aquarium Concerts, Brighton; wrote 
criticisms and made translations. B. 
Jan. 26, 1852, J^ondon; add. London. 

Gor de Vaches. Fr. Cow horn. 

Gordier (Jacques) played violin 
and rebec and taught dancing to Hen- 
rietta Maria, Queen of Charles I, of 
England; called Bocan. B. about 
1580, Lorraine. 

Gorelii (Arcangelo) founded the 
technique of violin playing; composed 
chamber sonatiis and concerti grossi 
which have influenced later orchestral 
development; ranked as the first great 
violin virtuoso; pupil of Matteo Si- 
monelli in counterpoint, and of G. B. 
Bassani on tlie violin; among the 
most admired and least spoiled mu- 
sicians in history. In early life he 
visited Germany, probably Bavaria 
and Hanover, possibly staying in Paris 
for a time on his homeward journey. 
About 1685 he was settled in Rome 
and had published 12 sonatas, acquir- 
ing a high reputation both as com- 
poser and violinist. Cardinal Pietro 
Ottoboni became his friend and, ex- 
cept for occasional visits to other 
cities, there Corelli lived for the re- 
mainder of his life, leaving the Car- 
dinal about $300,000 in money and a 
collection of paintings. (The money 
was distributed to Corelli’s surviving 
relatives it should be added.) B. Feb. 
12, 1653, Fusignano, Imola; d. Jan. 
10, 1713. 

Gorfe (Joseph) composed a volume 
of church music, glees ; wrote on Sing- 
ing and Thorough-Bass; sang in Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Eng. Chapel 
Royal; master of choristers Salisbury 
Cathedral. B. Salisbury, 1740; d. 
July 29, 1820. Arthur Thomas com- 
posed a service and other church mu- 
sic, wrote “The Principles of Har- 
mony and Thorough-Bass ” ; succeeded 
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his father as master of the children 
and organist at Salisbury Cathedral. 
B. Salisbury, April 9, 1773; son of 
JOSEPH; d. Jan. 28, 1863. Dr. 
Charles William played organ at 
Christ Church, Oxford. B. July 13, 
1814, one of 13 children of ARTHUR 
THOMAS; d. Dec. 16, 1883, Oxford. 
John Davis played organ Bristol 
Cathedral. B. 1804; brother of DR. 
CHARLES WILLIAM; d. 1876. 

Corifeo. It, CORYPHAEUS. 

Corkine (William) published books 
of “ Ayres to sing and play ** with lute 
and viol accompaniments, London, 
1610 and 1612. 

Cormuse. Fr. BAGPIPE. 

Col^namusa. It, BAGPIPE. 

Cornelius (Peter) composed the 
BARBER OF BAGDAD, the unfa- 
vourable reception of whicli led to 
LiszPs retirement from Weimar; 
aided ^dszt in the establishment of 
the New German school, and upheld 
the Wagnerian art theories by articles 
in the “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Muaik ” 
and translations of Liszt’s French 
lectures; joined Wagner in Munich 
and taught harmony and rhetoric in 
the Kdiiigliche Musik-schule ** of 
which von Billow was director, com- 
posed the opera “ Gunldd in Wag- 
nerian style and many songs. B. D^. 
24, 1824, Mayence; d. Oct. 26, 1874. 

Cornelys (Theresa) managed con- 
certs at Carlisle House, London, di- 
rected by Bach and Abel, 1764-73, 
which were the most notable of that 
period ; first favourite of Senator 
Malipiero of Venice, then of the Mar- 
grave of Baireuth ; became directress 
of theatres in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, went to England to sing opera 
as “ Mme. Pompeati ” ; finally became 
impoverished, her career terminating 
in Fleet Street prison. B. 1723, Ven- 
ice; daughter of the actor Imer; d. 
Aug. 19, 1797. 

Comet. Brass valve instrument of 
the trumpet family with compass 
ranging from c' to g'", having com- 
plete chromatic scale, with good vocal 
quality when well played, but lacking 
the power and brilliancy of the trum- 
pet, for which it is often substituted. 
The fundamental tone is an octave be- 


low the compass indicated, but is 
rarely used. Cornets are usually in 
B flat with an A crook, but a smaller 
instrument in E flat is used in mili- 
tary and brass bands. 

Comet. Obsolete woodwind instru- 
ment, covered with leather, with cup 
mouthpiece, km^wn as ZINKE, and 
in Italy as cornetto. 

Cornet, Echo. Swell organ stop of 
small scale which originally consisted 
of the same ranks of pipes as the 
MOUNTED CORNET; now applied 
to any small scale sesquialtera or 
mixture. 

Cornet, Mounted. Solo great or- 
gan stop fast becoming obsolete which 
had several ranks of pipes so that the 
open, principal, 12th, ir)th, and tierce 
tones were sounded together. Usually 
the compass was upward from c'. 

Cornet voluntaries ” consisted of 
embellished passages on this stop to 
a soft bass on the elioir organ. 

Cornette (Victor) composed and 
wrote methods for orchestral instru- 
ments, director and ehorusmaster at 
various Paris theatres ; deputy or- 
ganist at St. Sulpice and the Invalides, 
Paris. B. 1795, Amiens; d. Paris. 

Cornetto. It, CORNET. 

Como. It. HORN. 

Corno Alto. It. Horn of high 
pitch. 

Corno Basso. It. Deep toned horn. 

Como di Bassetto. It. BASSET 
HORN ; organ stop of clarinet quality. 

Corno di Caccia. It. Hunting or 
FRENCTl HORN. 

Corno Flute. 8 ft. organ stop of 
soft tone. 

Corno Inglese. It. COR AN- 
GLAIS. 

Cornopean. Obsolete name of 
valved cornets. 

Cornu. L. Roman horns. 

Cornyshe or Cornish (William) 
sang in Chapel Royal during reign of 
Henry VI 1 ; master of the children; 
accompanied Henry VIll to Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. D. 1524. Wil- 
liam, Jr., composed part songs and 
sacred music. Son of WILLIAM. 

Cor Omnitonique. Fr. Horn 
capable of producing chromatic scale. 

Coro. It. CHORUS. 
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Corona. It. Kermata or pause. 

Coronach or Coranach. Puiieral 
song chanted by the seannachie or 
bard on the death of a chief or other 
great man in the Gaelic parts of Scot- 
land. In modern times the coronach 
has given way to the cumhadh which, 
instead of being chanted, is played on 
the bagpipe. 

Corps de Voix. Fr. Quality or 
fulness of the voice. 

Corrente. It. COURANTJ3. 

Correpetiteur. Fr. Chorus in- 
structor. 

Corri (Domenico) composed “ Ales- 
sandro neir Indie,” London 1774; 
“ The Travellers,” Jan. 22, 1800, songs; 
wrote “The Art* of Fingering” and 
a “Musical Dictionary,” 1798; con- 
ducted, taught, and published music in 
Edinburgh, the business being carried 
on by his son JOHN as Corri & Co.; 
settled in I^ondon in partnership with 
Dussek, who married his daughter. 
B. Oct. 4, 1740, Horne; d. London, 
May 22, 1825. Natale managed the 
Scotch end of the publishing house of 
Corri & ('o. B. 1705; brother of 
DOMENICO; d. 1822. John carried 
on his father’s business in Edinburgh, 
failing in business 1801. Son of 
DOMENICO. Philip Anthony helped 
found the London Philharmonic but 
later settled in America. Brother of 
JOHN. Haydn, a third brother, 
taught music in Dublin and became 
organist at the Pro-Cathedral. B. 
1785; d. Feb. 12, 1800. The l^ndon 
house of C.'orri, Dussek & Co. failed 
in 1801, and Dussek lied to escape his 
creditors. Domenico continued in busi- 
ness alone until succeeded by his son 
Montague, who was b. Edinburgh, 
1784; d. London, 1849. After sev- 
eral changes in name Montague re- 
tired, an(l the only member of the 
family remaining in business was 
Natale, who established himself in 
London, but d. 1822, leaving no 
successor. 

Corri-Paltoni (Mme. Frances) 

sang mez. sop. in opera. B. Edin- 
burgh, 1801 ; daughter of Natale 
Corri. 

Corsi (Jacopo) played harpsichord 
at the performances of “ Dafne ” and 


“ Euridice,” Peri’s operas, which were 
given at his home in Florence, 1597, 
and are considered the earliest Italian 
operas. B. about 1560 of noble fam- 
ily; d. about 1004. 

Corteccia (Francesco di Bernardo) 
composed madrigals, church music ; 
chapelmaster to Cosimo I, and or- 
ganist and canon of S. Lorenzo, Flor- 
ence. B. Arezzo; d. Florence, June 7, 
1571. 

Cortellini (Camillo) composed 
church music and madrigals; played 
violin so well as to be called “ 11 Vio- 
lino”; in service of municipality of 
Bologna, 1583. 

Coryphaeus. L. Chorus or glance 
leader; titular oflieer of music at 
Oxford University on Dr. Heather’s 
foundation. 

Coryphee. Fr. Ballet dancer who 
leads a group. 

Cosi Fan Tutte. W. A. Mozart’s 
two-act opera biilfa to book by Da 
Ponte was first performed In Vienna, 
Jan. 26, 1790. The music has been 
greatly admired, and as the libretto 
was not, many attempts have been 
made to provide new books, and in 
several languages. Rosaura and Isa- 
bella, two Andalusian ladies, are be- 
trothed to Don Fernando and Don 
Alvar. The lovers sing their praises 
to the disgust of Don Onofrio, an old 
bachelor, who declares that they are 
no better than other women, an(l pro- 
poses a test of their constancy, to 
W'hich the young men agree. They 
pretend to have gone to Havana with 
their regiments, but return in dis- 
guise to make love to each other’s 
fianc<5e. Dolores, maid to the ladies, 
has been made a party to the scheme. 
To their delight, both young men are 
rejected, but Onofrio then suggests a 
further temptation. By his direction 
the young men pretend to take poison 
in their despair at not overcoming the 
scruples of the young ladies. Rosaura 
and Isabella, much moved by this evi- 
dence of passion, call Dolores to go for 
a physician, and by her advice take 
the young men in their arms, pending 
his arrival. Dolores comes back dis- 
guised as a physician, and pretends to 
administer antidotes. To calm the 
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anxiety of her young ladies, Dolores 
now tells them of the plot, which they 
resolve to turn to the disadvantage of 
their lovers. They consent to mar- 
riage, and Dolores, this time dis- 
guised as a notiiry, performs the cere- 
mony. Tlie bridegrooms depart, only to 
return and upbraid tho young women 
for their heartless conduct, hut after 
teasing them suilieiently, the ladies 
confess the trick, Don Fernando and 
Don Alvar humbly beg forgiveness, 
and Don Onofrio confesses he was 
wrong. 

Cossmann (Bernhard) played 
’cello in solo and quartet with dis- 
tinction; taught in Frankfort Hoch 
Consefvatoriuin. H. May 17, 18*22, 
Dessau; ad<l. hrankfort. 

Costa (Andrea) wrote “ Analytical 
Considerations on the Art of Singing,” 
London, 18.38; taught Mine. Ilorgondio 
and Mmc. Alberta/zi. B. Brescia, 
settled in London, 1825. 

Costa (Sir Michael Andrew Ag- 
nus) composed the oratorios “ Fli,” 
Birmingham Festival, 18.55; Naa- 
nian,” Birmingham Festival, 1864; 
the ballets “ Sir Ilium ” for Taglioni, 
1833, “Alma” for Cerito, 1842; the 
operas “Don Carlos,” London, 1844; 
and “Malek Adhcl”; conducted admir- 
ably the London Philharmonic orches- 
tra, Sacred Harmonic Society, Italian 
opera at Covciit Garden ; the Birming- 
ham, Bradford, l^eeds, and IJandol 
Festivals; became in 1871 “director of 
the music, composer and conductor” 
of Her Majesty’s Opera ; received dec- 
orations from many countries, and 
knighthood (1869) from Queen Vic- 
toria. Son of the Cava Here Pasquale 
Costa, of an ancient Spanish family, 
and himself a gifted amateur; young 
Costa gained a free scholarship in the 
Royal College of Music, Naples; at 
15 composed a cantata, “L’lmmagine,” 
which w^as performed in the college 
theatre; and at 18 the opera “11 
Delitto punito.” A grand mass for 
four voices, an oratorio, three sym- 
phonies, and^ other operas also date 
from this period. In 1829 he composed 
“Malvina” for the San Carlo opera 
house, then directed by Barbaja, and 
the following year he was sent to Bir- 


mingham by his master, Zingarelli, to 
conduct a cantata, hut, through error, 
was compelled to sing the tenor part 
instead. Maestro al piano at the 
King’s Theatre in 1829, he composed 
the grand ballet “ Kenilworth,” and 
in 1832 became conductor at the 
Italian opera. “ Malek Adhcl,” ptu*- 
formed at the liiiUan opera, Paris, 
1837, was presented with greater suc- 
cess in London, but Costa’s arduous 
duties as conductor doubtless com- 
pelled him to give less time to composi- 
tion than he would have preferred. 
B. Feb. 4, 1808, Naples; d. April 29, 
1884, liOndon. 

Costantini (Fabio) composed 
church music and songs; chapelmastt?r 
at Orvieto Cathedral. B. Koine about 
1570. Alessandro composed ; played 
organ at St. Peter’s, Romo, in suci'es- 
sion to Freseobaldi, 1643; brother of 
FABTO. 

Costanzi (Juan) composed the opera 
“ Carlo Magno,” Rome, 1729; the ora- 
torio “ S. Pi(!tro Alessandrino ”; 16 
part motets for four choirs; a “Mis- 
erere”; chapelmaster at St. Peter’s, 
Rome, 1754; called “ Oioaiinino di 
Roma.” B. Rome; d. Rome, Mar. 5, 
1778. 

Coste (Gaspard) composed “Tronte- 
cinq livres des cluinsons i\ ipiatre 
parties,” Paris, 1539-49; “ Ghirlanda 
di Fioretti Musicale,” Rome, 1589; 
cliorister, 1530, Avignon Cathedral. 

Costeley (William) composed 
“Chansons ft 4 ct 5 parlies,” Paris, 
1567, a founder and first president of 
a St. Cecilia society which gave con- 
tests, Orlando di liasso witniing first 
prize in 1575 ; ])layed organ at courts 
of Ilcnri IF and Charles IN, of France. 
B. Scotland, 1531; d. Fvreux, Feb. 1, 
1606. 

Cosyn (Benjamin) collected vir- 
ginal music; played organ Dulwich 
College and Cliarterhouse, 1622-44. 

Cotillon. Fr. “Under petticoat.” 
Name given in tlie reign of l^iouis XIV 
to a variation of COUNTRY DANCK 
originally for one man and woman, 
then for four couples and now for any 
number of dancers, with a constant 
variety of figures, wliich are danced to 
waltz,' polka, mazourka, and galop 
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tunes ; led by one, two, or more 
couples, depending upon the number 
of dancers. 

Cotta (Johannes) composed the 
popular quartet setting for four male 
voices of Arndt’s patriotic song Was 
ist des Deutschen Vaterland.” B. 
Ruhla, Thuringia, May 24, 1794; d. 
Mar. 18, 1868, Willerstcdt. 

Cottage Piano. Small upright 
piano. 

Cotton or Cottonius (John) wrote 
a treatise on music, 12 th century, 
valuable for its portrayal of musical 
systems of that period. 

Cotumaccl or Contumacci (Carlo) 
composed a Requiem, “ Partimenti ” 
and for harpsichord; played organ at 
S. Onofrio, Naples; pupil of Scarlatti. 
B. 1698, Naples; d. 1775. 

Couac. Ft, “ Quack.” Goosenote 
or disagreeable noise to which instru- 
ments of the clarinet and oboe type 
are subject if not correctly blown. 

Couched Harp. Obsolete name for 
SPINET. 

Could. Ft, Glide; slurred notes; 
harpsichord ornament. 

Counterpofnt is the art of combin- 
ing with a melody one or more melo- 
dious parts, as contrasted with har- 
mony, which accompanies a melody 
with chords. It is so called because 
the notes or points are written counter 
to each other or “ nota contra notam.” 
The chief melody or theme or subject 
or CANTUS FIRMUS, the latter of 
the nearly synonymous terms being 
best, may pass from one part to an- 
other without losing its predominant 
character, from which it may readily 
be seen that the composer’s aim is to 
give a singing quality to each part. 
The art may have originated from the 
difficulty presented in chanting church 
music in unison by singers with voices 
of varying range. The cantus drmi to 
which the Latin liturgy was so chanted 
in the earlier stages of Christianity 
were found to have a more agreeable' 
effect when the low voices, instead of 
taking the melody an octave below, 
used intervals of a fifth or third, im- 
provising a part which was neither 
harmonic nor contrapuntal, strictly 
speaking, but partook the nature of 


harmony and counterpoint, giving rise 
to both. The development of counter- 
point was marked by the growth of 
strict rules forming a kind of gram- 
mar, but with many exceptions, since 
music continued to be a living and 
growing language. Music constructed 
according to these rules was called 
“ polyphonic ” ( many voiced ) as dis- 
tinguished from “homophonic” or one 
voiced. It has become the fashion to 
sneer at the laws laid down by the 
older contrapuntists as we do at the 
pedanticism of the Meistersingers, yet 
they were, for the most part, based 
on simple common sense. Counter- 
point is either simple or double, and 
of simple counterpoint there ace five 
varieties: 1. Note against note. 2. 
Two notes against one in the cantus 
firmus. 3. Four notes to one in the 
cantus firmus. 4. When the added 
part is in syncopation. 6. When there 
is free or florid accompanilnent to 
each note of the cantus firpius. Some 
of the rules governing the first vari- 
ety: “No discords are allowed.” It 
may be observed that toleration of dis- 
cord unless instantly followed by reso- 
lution is purely a matter of educa- 
tion, which such masters as Palestrina 
were born too early to have enjoyed. 
“ More than three consecutive thirds or 
sixths are forbidden.” Otherwise har- 
mony would result instead of two in- 
dividual melodies. “ Consecutive fifths 
and octaves are forbidden.” Consecu- 
tive fifths are not merely ugly but 
would throw the two parts into dif- 
ferent keys, and consecutive octaves 
would merge two parts into one. 
“ Tlie fourth is to be considered a dis- 
cord.” It is, when combined with a 
third or fifth. To object to the rules 
of counterpoint would seem no more 
rational than to object to regular con- 
jugation of verbs because there arc 
irregular verbs. From the examples 
already shown it may be inferred that 
there are reasons for forbidding all 
dissonances other than passing notes, 
chromatics, and chords of more than 
three tones. Besides simple counter- 
point, there is double counterpoint in 
which the parts must be interchange- 
able or invertible; usually at the 
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octave, tenth, or twelfth. Rarer forma 
are triple or quadruple counterpoint, 
where there are three or four inter- 
changeable parts; and still rarer, 
quintuple counterpoint, with five in- 
terchangeable parts. With Palestrina 
and his followers counterpoint reached 
its highest development in ecclesias- 
tical music, and since further progress 
seemed impossible, musicians turned 
their attention to harmony, the evolu- 
tion of which had been cheeked by the 
over stimulation of the sister growth. 
Up to the close of the 16th century 
the rules of counterpoint were the sole 
guidance of composers, but in 1605 
MONTEVERDE, destined to become 
the m^st popular composer of his day, 
published a volume of madrigals at 
variance with the polyphonic method, 
and suggesting the harmonic style of 
treatment. It remained to a few mu- 
sicians such as Porpora to carry on 
the traditions of the contrapuntists, 
whose principles had been elucidated 
in FUX’S Gradus ad Parnassum” 
(Vienna, 1725), and through Haydn, 
pupil of Porpora, and Albrechtsbergcr, 
they were thoroughly grounded in 
Beethoven, however little he may have 
regarded them. A second culminating 
point in the history of contrapuntal 
music was reached in the works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, who applied 
to instrumental music a complete 
knowledge of counterpoint as well as 
of harmony, and whose fugues are a 
most perfect illustration of the prin- 
ciples of counterpoint. Cherubini and 
Brahms were perhaps the most skill- 
ful contrapuntists of modern times, 
but counterpoint and harmony go 
hand in hand in the works of the 
latest composers, and in what is called 
free counten)oint is an intimate blend 
of both. See works of Fux (Eng. 
trans. ) ; E. P. Richter, Macfarren ; 
“Counterpoint Strict and Free,” Prout, 
London; and “Cours de Countre- 
point et de la Fugue,” Cherubini, 
Eng. trans., Novello & Co., London. 

Counter Subject. Answer or sec- 
ond theme in a fugue. 

Counter Tenor Clef. C clef on 
third line of stave for the viola and 
alto or counter tenor. 


COUPERIN 

Counter Tenor Voice. ALTO. 

Country Dance. Dance once popu- 
lar in rural England, whence it spread 
to France and Italy as C'ONTRE- 
DANSE and CONTllADDANZA, con- 
sisted of four or eight measure phrases 
whicli might be in either triple or 
duple time. It still survives as the 
“ Sir Roger de Coverly” or “ Virginia 
Reel.” 

Coupart (Antoine EEarie) founded 
and edited the “ Almanatdi des Spec- 
tacles,” Paris, 1822-36 ; edited collec- 
tions of songs. B. 1780, Paris; d. 
1854. 

Coup d’Archet. Fr, Bow stroke. 

Couperin (Charles) founded a 
family of distinguished French musi- 
eiaiis; m. Marie Aiulry, of Chaume, 
in l^a Brie. Louis played organ at 
St. Gervais, Paris; composed three 
harpsichord suites; played violin in 
royal band. B. 1630; eldest son of 
CHARLES; d. 1605. Pranqois played 
organ at St. Gervais; pupil of Cham- 
bonni^res. B. 1631; second son of 
Cli ARLES; d. 1008. Charles played 
organ at St. Gervais; m. Marie 
Guerin, 1062; father • of Frail^)i3 
“ Le Grand”; b. 1638; third son of 
CHARLES; d. 1669. Fransois, called 
“ LE GRAND ” is the subject of a 
separate article. His daughter. Mar- 
guerite Antoinette, assisted him dur- 
ing the last three years of his life, and 
Ix'came organist to the king on his 
decease. B. Sept. 19, 1705. Nicholas 
played organ at St. Gervais. B. 1080; 
son of the earlier FRANCOIS; d. 
1748. Armand Louis played organ 
at St. Gervais and Notre Dame ; com- 
posed for harpsichord and violin. B. 
1725; son of NICHOLAS; d. 1789. 
Pierre Louis acted as the deputy of 
his father ARMAND T.OUIS, d. 1789, 
and Wfus succeeded at St. Gervais by 
his brother Frangois. 

Couperin (Frangois) composed 
harpsichord suites and wrote a “ M^- 
thode” which iiinucnced the style of 
Johann Sebastian Bach both as per- 
former and compos<ir; played organ 
at St. Gervais, like many otlicrs of his 
family; organist to the king and to 
his private cliaj)el at Versailles, and 
sufliciently great as a musician to 
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deserve his title of “Le Grand Cou- 
perin<” Jiralims edited his suites for 
harpsichord which have been reprinted 
by Augener & Co. 33. Nov. 10, 1668, 
Paris; d. 1733. 

Couper le Sujet. Fr. To shorten 
a subject or theme. 

Coupler. Organ incclianism con- 
necting the pedals with manuals or 
diU'ereiit manuals. 

Couplet. Two notes occupying the 
time of three; stanza; Iavo line verse. 

Courante. Fr, “Running.” French 
dance in fast 3-2 time, usually with 
many doited notes, and in two parts, 
which are repeated, the last inefisure of 
each being in 6-4 time. Tiie Italian 
form called corrente is in 3-8 or 3—4 
time, played fast and usually con- 
taining iiiany running passages. A 
third variety of courante attempted to 
combine features of the two already 
described. 

Couroune. Fr. The pause char- 
acter. 

Courtant. Obsolete variety of 
bassoon, 

Courteville (Raphael) sang in 
Eng. (Jhapel Royal. D. London, Dec. 
28, 1675. Ralph ('ornposed sonatas for 
two flutes, hymns, songs and dramatic 
music; sang in Eng. (lhapel Royal 
and played organ at St. danie.s, West- 
minster. Son of RAPllAEli', d. about 
1735. Raphael wrote political pam- 
phlets; played organ. Probably son 
of the second llAPIIAEIj above men- 
tioned. D. 1772. 

Courtois (Jean) composed church 
music and songs; chapelmaster to 
Archbishop of Cambray ; 16tli cen- 
tury. 

Coussemaker, de (Charles Ed- 
mond Henri) edited works of Adam 
de la Hale, Paris, 1S72; wrote “Me- 
moirc sur llucbald” and many impor- 
ifint works on rnedioeval music and in- 
struments; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and of the Order of Leopold, 
member of the Institute; judicial 
officer by profession but an .amateur 
of great skill. B. April 19, 1805, 
Bailleul, Nord ; d. Jan. 7, 1876. 

Cousser or Kiisser (Johann Sigis- 
mund) composed the operas “Erindo,” 
1693; “Pyyamus and Thisbe,” 1694; 


“ Scipio Africanus,” 1694; “Jason,” 
1697, overtures and songs; chapel- 
master at Stuttgart, 1700-4; Master 
of Music at Anglican Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, 1710. B. Presburg, about 1657; 
d. Dublin, 1727. 

Covent Garden Theatre has been 
the principal home of opera in Eng- 
land for many years. The original 
building was opened under Rich’s 
management, Dec. 7, 1732, but the 
present structure only dates from 
1858, five others having been destroyed 
by fires. Fifty musical productions 
were made during the administration 
of Sir Henry Bishop, 1810-24, and von 
Weber’s “ Oberon,” written for tlie 
bouse, was pr oil need there 1826. Occa- 
sional musical productions forfowed, 
but in 1846 it was remodelled for opera 
exclusively. Kor a time Costa direcUul 
and Mario and Grisi were members of 
1 be company, as well as Alboni, Tani- 
bnrini, Persiani, and Ronconi. In 
1861 l^itti made her first lJuropcan 
appearance there. Tainbci;lik, Lucca, 
Graziani, and Albani came next, and 
for a time there wi^rc performances of 
Englisli opera, notably those of Balfc. 
Then came a period of depression, with 
a revival of interest which continued 
tlirougbout the administration of Sir 
Augustus Harris, dating from 1888 to 
his death in 1806, since which time 
fhc opera has been managed by the 
Opera Syndicate as lessees of the 
house. 

Covered Consecutives. Hidden 
conseeiiti ves. 

Covered Strings for the piano, 
viols, or guitar, are made by spinning 
fine wire over silk, wiio or gut strings, 
the ellcet being to make the string so 
covered vibrate more slowly. 

Coward (Dr. Henry) trained the 
Sheffield Festival and other choruses; 
composed cantatas, anthems, and songs. 
B, Nov. 26, 1849, Liverpool; add. 
Sheffield, Eng. 

Coward (James) composed church 
music and glees; played organs in 
London churches and to Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons and the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. B. Jan. 25, 1824, Lon- 
don; d. Jan. 22, 1880. 

Cowen (Frederic Hymen) com- 
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posed a waltz at six, an operetta at 12, 
and in after life became one of the 
moat distinguished of English com- 
posers and conductors. Pupil of Goss 
and Benedict, his first public appear- 
ance was at a piano recital in London, 
1863. Two years later he won the 
Mendelssohn scholarship, but relin- 
quished it, and his parents themselves 
took him to Lcipsic, wliere he became 
a pupil of I*laidy, Moscheles, Kein- 
ecke, Richter, and Hauptmann at the 
Conservatory, After occasional con- 
cert performances lie studied (ionduct- 
ing with Kiel at the Berlin Stern (Con- 
servatory, and in 1869 ])roduccd Ids 
C minor symphony and a piano con- 
certo in A at St. James’s Hall, London. 
Costa,* whose assistant he liad become, 
got him the commission for “ The (Cor- 
sair, ” which was given at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1S76, and the 
same year the Carl Rosa company pro- 
duced his opera “Pauline.” His rec- 
ognition* as one of the foreinovst of 
English composers followed the per- 
formance ot his “ Scandinavian Sym- 
phony,” London, 1880. Tliereafter he 
conducted the I’hilharmonic concerts, 
at the Melbourne (Jentennial, receiv- 
ing $25,000 for a six months’ engage- 
ment, and on returning to England 
conducted the Hall^ orchestra at Man- 
chester, the Liverpool Philharmonic 
coiK'orts, the Bradford Fcjstival, the 
Scottish orchestra and the Cardiff 
Festival, 1902, and the Handel Fe.sti- 
val, 1903. Other compositions to be 
noted are: four symphonies, coiu'crt 
overtures and suiH's, chamber music, 
the operas “ Signa,” Milan, 1893; 
“Harold,” Covent Garden, 1895, sev- 
eral operettas, the oratorios “ The 
Deluge,” “St. Ursula,” “Ruth,” “Song 
of Thanksgiving,” “The Transfigura- 
tion,” 1895; the cantatas “Rose 
Maiden,” 1870, “ Corsair,” “ Sleeping 
Beauty,” “St. John’s Eve,” “The 
Water Lily,” “ All hail the glorious 
reign,” jubilee ode, 1897 ; “ Ode to the 
Passions,” “Coronation Ode,” 1902, 
songs, anthems, etc. B. Jan. 29, 1852, 
Kingston, Jamaica; add. London. 

Cownterynge yn Songe. Old Eng. 
for descant br singing a tune’s accom- 
paniment. 


CRANZ 

Cox and Box. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s music to the farce by F. C. 
Burnarid was first perfoniiod in pub- 
lic May 11, 1867, at the Adcljdii Thea- 
tre, London. 

Cracovienne. Polacca or KRAK- 
OVIAK. 

Cramer (Jacob) played violin and 
founded a well known family of musi- 
cians. B. 1705, Saehau, Silesia; d. 
1770, Muniiheiiii. Johann played 
drum in Mannheim (ourt band. B. 
1743; son of JACOB. Wilhelm com- 
posed and played violin, ranking witli 
ilie best ])crfonuers of his day; immi- 
grated to London, lioadcd the king’s 
band and led at tlie Opera, the Pan- 
theon, the Ancient (Concerts, and the 
Professional Concerts, and at the 
Handel Festivals. B. Mannheim about 
1744; son of JAl'OB; d. liondon, Oct. 
5, 1799. Franz l) 0 e.amc master of the 
king’s music, 1834. B. 1772; son of 
WILIIFLM; d Aug. 1, 1848. Johann 
Baptist composed 84 studios, which 
formed the fifth part of his “(J rosso 
praktische Pianoforte-Scluile,” and 
which have been more serviceable to 
pianists tban any work other than 
('lementi’s “ (H*adiis ad Parnassum”; 
and 100 studies published as “Schulo 
der GelaUllgkeit,” and 105 sonatas; 
ranked witli the greatest teachers and 
performers of his age; (‘stablished tlu* 
firm of CRAMER & CO.; pupil of 
Jtenser, Schroet(T, and MUZIO CLE- 
MENT!. B. Feb. 24, 177 J, Mami- 
lieim; son of WILHELINI; d. April 
16, 1858, T^iOiidon. Carl taught music 
and played ])iaiio in Loudon. B. 1780, 
London ; younger brotlier of JOHANN 
BAPTlS’r. 

Cramer & Co. publish music in 
l..ondon. The house was founded in 
1824 by JOHANN BAPTIST CRAM ER 
with Robert .Addison and T. Frcd<udck 
Beale. Jn 1801, lieaJe, the sole surviv- 
iiig partner, tf)ok in (Jeorge Wood as 
a member of the firm. On Mr. Wood’s 
death in 1893 his two ne]>hews suc- 
ceeded to the business, which was 
transferred to a stock company in 
1902. 

Crang & Hancock built organs in 
England, 18th (‘ontiiry. 

Cranz (A. H.) founded music pub- 
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lishing house iii Hamburg, 1813. B. 
1789; d. 1870, when his son Alwin 
succeeded to the business, B. 1834. 

Creation. Joseph Haydn’s first 
oratorio was composed between 1796 
and 1798, and was first performed in 
private, April 2, 1798 at tlio Schwartz- 
enberg Palace, Vienna. The book was 
originally prepared* for Handel by 
Lidley or Liddell from text in Genesis 
and in “ Paradise Lost,” and was 
translated and adapted by Baron van 
Swieten as “Die Sclidpfiing.” Salo- 
mon is said to have suggested the sub- 
ject to the composer. The first publi- 
cation, with German and Englisli 
words, took place in Vienna, 1800, and 
the work lias been sung in all parts 
of the world. 

Credo. The first word of the Nicene 
Creed in the Latin ritual ; an integral 
part of the MASS, upon which the 
world’s greatest composers have lav- 
ished their best music. 

Creed. In the early Anglican 
ChurcJi the Nicene Creed was chanted 
in the ancient manner, and Marbeck’s 
setting strictly follows the Roman 
original. That of Tallis is likewise 
of Gregorian origin, ‘ The Apostles’ 
Creed is either said or intoned. The 
Athanasian Creed, which is the “ Qui- 
cunque Vult ” of the Latin ritual, 
where it is chanted as a Psalm, is 
usually chanted in the Anglican 
Church to what is known as “The 
Canterbury Tune,” and is a corrup- 
tion of the Eighth Gregorian. 

Crembalum. Jew’s Harp. 

Cremona. Viols made by the cele- 
brated makers who lived in Cremona, 
Lombardy, such as the AMATJS, 
STRADIVARII, GUARNERll, BER- 
GONZI, GUADAGNTNI, MONTA- 
GNANA, RUGGTERT, STORIONE, 
and TESTORE. The name as applied 
to an 8 ft. reed organ stop is a corrup- 
tion of Krummhorn. 

Cremome. Fr, KRUMMHORN. 

Crepitaculum or Crepundia. L. 
Obsolete frictional castanets. 

Crequillon or Crecquillon 
(Thomas) composed church music 
and songs; Netherlander attached to 
court of Emperor Charles V at Madrid, 
16th century. 


Crescendo. It. Directs that the 
volume of tone be increased or made 
louder. 

Crescendo Pedal. The organ’s 
swell pedal. 

Crescendo Zug. Qer. Swell box 
of an organ. 

Crescentini (Girolamo) was the 
last of great sopranists, and sang the 
air “Ombra adorata,” which he had 
composed and interpolated in Zinga- 
rclli’s “Romeo c Giulietta” with so 
much feeling as to move Napoleon 
and his court to tears. After his 
debut in Rome, 1783, C/re,scentini sang 
in opera in London, Vienna, Lisbon, 
and throughout Italy. In 1805 he be- 
came singing master to the Inmerial 
family at Vienna, where Napoleon 
heard him, engaged him at a handsome 
salary, took him back to Paris, and 
decjorated him with the Iron Cross. 
The climate injured his throat, and in 
1812 he obtained a reluctant^ permis- 
sion to return to Italy. After a four 
years’ sojourn in Rome he taught at 
the Royal College of Music in Naples, 
wrote a treatise on singing, which was 
published in French and Italian, and 
composed. B. Feb. 2, 1766, Urbania, 
near Urbino; d. Naples, April 24, 
1846. 

Creser (Dr. William) composed 
“ Eudora,” cantata, Leeds, 1882 ; “ The 
Sacrifice of Frcia,” Leeds Festival, 
1889; “The Golden Legend,” “Nax- 
iiic,” ail operetta ; “ Old English 

Suite” for orchestra, chamber music; 
played organ and conducted; organist 
and composer, Eng. Chapel Royal, 
1891-1902. B. Sept. 9, 1844, York; 
m. Amelia Clarke, mez. sop. ; add. 
London. 

Creticus. L, Metrical foot con- 
sisting of one short between two long 
syllables. 

Creyghton (Rev. Robert, D.D.) 

composed services in E flat, B flat, and 
C, and the anthem “I Will Arise”; 
taught Greek at Cambridge ; precentor 
at Wells Cathedral. B. 1639; d. Feb. 
17, 1733. 

Cricket on the Hearth. Carl 
Goldmark’s opera to book by M. Win- 
ner, founded on Dickens’s tale, was 
produced at Berlin, June 27, 1896, 
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as “ Bas Heimcheii am Herd,” but the ment with a compass of four octaves, 
English version of 1900 carries the with hammer action complete, and 
title as above. The story need not be bears the inscription : Bartholomaeus 
repeated, since it is doubtless familiar de Christoforis Patavinus Inventor 
to every reader, and is followed with faciebat Florentim MDCCXX.” Born 
reasonable fidelity by the librettist, in Padua, Cristofori became in early 
The scene is laid, of course, in an Eng- manhood the best harpsichord maker 
lish village. The best musical numbers in that city, and, as such was called 
are DoPs dancing song in the second to Florence by Prince Ferdinand, son 
act, the quintet with wliich it con- of Cosmo 111. The precise date of las 
eludes, and tlie prelude to the third invention of the piano is not known, 
act, in which Goldmark introduces the but the instrument is described in 
song “ Weisst Du, wie viel Sternlein vol. v of Mallei's “ Giornale dei Let- 
stehen.” The work is charafjterized terati d'ltalia,” and he must have 
by great beauty of melody and a total seen it during his visit to Florence 
absence of sensationalism. in 1709. A later specimen of the Cris- 

Crispino. Luigi Ricci’s three-act tofori grand jiiano owned by the Kraus 
opera Jbufla to text by Piave was first family is shown at the Museum in 
performed 1850, Venice. Crispino the Florence, and a beautiful specimen of 
cobbler is unhappy because of his pov- bis harpsichords, one having three 
erty, although blessed with a beautiful manuals, was presented by Frederick 
wife, Annetta, who adds to the family Stearns of Detroit to the University 
purse by singing ballads, ^d is ad- of Michigan. It is dated 1702. B. 
mired by a wealthy count. Resolved about 1655; d. Jan. 27, 1731. 
to throw himself into a well, Crispino Crivelli (Gaetano) composed songs, 
meets a fawry who persuades him to taught, sang ten. in opera. B. 1774, 
turn physician, declaring he will al- Bergamo; d. Brescia, July 10, 1836. 
ways be successful in his operations Domenico wrote “ The Art of Sing- 
unloss she is present. Great pros- ing,” taught in Naples anti London, 
perity follows, which turns Oispino’s composed the opera bulTa “ J^a Fiera 
head, and ho forgets old friends and cli {Salerno.” B. June 7, 1793, Brescia; 
becomes cniel to Annetta. One day son of GAETANO; d. Feb. 11, 1857, 
when lie is about to strike his wdfe London. 

the fairy appears and takes him to Croce (Giovanni) composed church 
a cave wliere many lamps are burning, music, songs, and motets, some of 
each representing a human life. Find- which were republished in England ; 
ing the oil low in his own lamp, he pupil of Zarlino; priest and cliapcl- 
suggests that some be poured in from master at St. Clark’s, Venice. B. 
Annetta's, whereupon the fairy reveals about 1557, Cliioggia; d. May 15, 1609. 
herself as Death, and tells him to make Croche. i>V. Quaver, 
a last request before dying. Crispino Croefato in Egitto. Giacomo 
asks for anotlier opportunity to see Meyerbeer’s two-act opera to book by 
his wife and cliildren, and the scene Rossi was produced in 1824 at La 
shifts again to his little home. For- Fenice, Venice. 

tunately he has only bad the night- Croft (Dr. William) composed a 
mare, but lie is filled with joy on cliant in B minor, occasional anthems 
awakening, and is content with his and other music for the Anglican ser- 
lot. Federico Ricci collaborated with vice; played at Westminster Abbey 
his brother in this work. and was master of the children, Eng. 

Cristofori (Bartolommeo di Fran- Chapel Royal, of whom he had been 
cesco) invented the piano, which he one in boyhood. B. 1678, Warwick- 
called “ gravicembalo col piano e shire, Eng. ; d. Aug. 14, 1727, Bath, 
forte.” A perfect specimen of his Croma. ft. Quaver, 

work was presented to the Metropoli- Cromatico. /t. Chromatic, 
tan Museum, New York, by Mrs. J. Cromatisch. Oer. CHROMATIC. 
Crosby Brown. It is a bichord instru- Crooks. Tubes inserted between the 

10 
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body of brass instniraents and the 
mouth-piece, thus extending or lower- 
ing the pitch and altering the scale. 

Crosdill (John) played ’cello ad- 
mirably; chamber musician to Queen 
Charlotte, 1782, and teacher of George 
IV ; m. woman of wealth and retired. 
B. about 1751, Londpn; d. 1825. 

Cross (Thomas) engraved music in 
London, 1083-1 7.‘32. 

Crosse (John) wrote a sketch of 
English music festivals in connection 
with his “ Account of the Grand Mu- 
sical Festival held in 1823 in the 
Cathedral Church of York.” B. July 
7, 1786. Hull; d. Oct. 20, 1833, York. 

Crossley (Ada) sang con. in Eng- 
lish concerts and festivals, London 
debut, May 18, 1895, Queen’s Hall. 
11. 'rarraville, Gippsland, Australia, 
Mar. 3, 1874. Add. London. 

Crotalum. L. Rattle formed of a 
slab of wood to which another is 
hinged. Anciently used in the wor- 
ship of Cybele to mark the dance 
rhythm; a variety has survived in the 

sla})-stick ” of the low comedian. 

Crotch (Dr. William) composed 
the oratorios “ Captivity of Judah,” 
“ Palestine,” ton anthems, ode on tho 
accession of George TV; edited and 
lectured on music; wrote on theory; 
played on an organ built by his father 
at two, and at Iwondon concerts at 
four; organist and professor at Ox- 
ford, 1797. B. July 5, 1775, Norwich; 
d. Dee. 29, 1847. 

Crotchet. Quarter note. 

Crouch (Mrs. Anna Maria) sang 
sop. in opera and concert, debut in 
Arne’s “Artaserse” 1780, Drury Lane, 
London; retired 1801. B. April 20, 
1 7G3, London ; daughter of P. Pliilips ; 
m. Lieut. Crouch, R. N.; d. Oct. 2, 
1805, Brighton. 

Crouch (Frederick Nicholls) com- 
posed “ Kathleen Mavourneen ” and 
the operas “ Sir Roger de Covcrly ” 
and “ The Fifth of November played 
’cello at Astor Place Opera House, 
New York, 1849; taught and con- 
ducted in Boston, Portland, Me., Phil- 
adelphia (1856), Washington, Rich- 
mond, Baltimore; ’cello pupil of his 
father, grandfather, and of Royal 
Academy of Music. 15. July 31, 1808, 


London; d. Aug. 18, 1896, Port- 
land, Me. 

Crowd. CRWTII. 

Criiger (Johann) composed **Jesu 
meine Freude,” “ Nun danket alle 
Gott,” ‘‘Jesu meine Zuversicht,” and 
other famous chorales; cantor at 
Nicolaiikirche, Berlin, 1622-62. B. 
April 9, 1598, Gross- Breese, Prussia; 
d. l^'eb. 23, 1662, Berlin. 

Oruvelli (Jeanne Sophie Char- 
lotte) sang sop. in opera ; debut, 
Venice, 1847 ; retired 1856 ; m. Comte 
Vigier, real name Criiwell. B. Mar. 
12, 1826, Westphalia. Friederike 
Marie sang con. in opera; died of 
grief on losing her voice. B. Aug. 29, 
1824; sister of J. S. C.; d. July 26, 
1868. 

Crwth or Crowd. Obsolete lyre 
shaped instrument with six strings, 
four played with the bow and two 
plucked. Bow instruments probably 
originated in India, but the crwth, 
which was highly popular in Wales, 
appears to have been the first of the 
viol family in Europe. 

Csardas. Hungarian dance in 2-4 
or 4-4 time, generally opening with a 
slow movement called Lassu, followed 
by the Fris or Friska, which is the 
dance proper. The Csardas is oriental 
in character, like most Magyar music. 

C Schliissel. Oer. C clef. 

Cudmore (Bichard) composed tho 
oratorio “ Martyr of Antioch ” and 
violin and piano concertos; led Gen- 
tlemen’s Concerts in Manchester. B. 
1787, Chichester, Eng.; d. Manches- 
ter, Dec. 29, 1840. 

Cue. Catch words or notes em- 
ployed to indicate the entrance of a 
voice or instrument. 

Cui (Cesar Antonovich) composed 
operas, songs, chamber music, and 
for orchestra, ranking with the best 
of modem Russian musicians, al- 
though by profession a military en- 
gineer, recognized authority on forti- 
fications, and a Lieutenant General of 
the army. Pupil of Moniuszko in 
boyhood, Cui’s early enthusiasm for 
music was revived by Balakirev, 1857, 
and in the following year he married 
Mile. Bamberg (pupil of Dargomij- 
eky), in whose honor his first pub- 
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lished composition, a scherzo for two 
pianos, was written. “ The Manda- 
rin’s Son,” operetta, was composed the 
following year, as well as the opera 
“The Captive in tlie Caucasus,” other 
operas being “ William Ratcliff,” 
“Angelo,” “ Le Filibustier,” “ A 
Feast in Time of Plague,” 1900, 
“Mam’zelle Fifi,” and “ The Saracen,” 
which proved the most successful of 
all. His compositions for orchestra 
include four suites, two scherzos, a 
tarantella, and a marche solonnelle. 
C'ui’s contributions to French and 
Belgian publications were first to 
awaken an outside interest in the 
“ New Russian ” school, and he also 
wrota criticism for the leading Rus- 
sian newspapers. B. Jan. 18, 1835, 
Vilna; add. St. Petersburg. 

Cullen (John) published music in 
London, 1705-10. 

Cumberlands. London change- 
ringing* society, originally called the 
Society of London Scholars, but re- 
named Ciftnberland Youths or Royal 
Cumberlands in honor of the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

Cummings (William Hayman) 

composed the cantata “ The Fairy 
Ring,” a Morning Service and an 
Anthem and many songs ; founded the 
Purcell Society and wrote a. biog- 
raphy of that composer, a biographi- 
cal dictionary of musicians, and a 
“ Primer of the Rudiments of Music 
sang ten. at American and English 
festivals ; taught vocal in Royal 
Academy of Music, London; played 
organ Waltham Abbey. B. Aug. 22, 
1831, Devonshire, Eng.; add. London. 

Cum Sancto. L. Part of the 
Gloria in the MASS. 

Gupo. It, Darkly, mysteriously. 

Curioni sang sop. King’s Theatre, 
London, 1764. Alberico sang ten., 
London debut, 1821 to 1834. B. about 
1790; probably son of the soprano 
CURTONI. 

Curioso Indiscreto. Anfossi’s 
opera was produced 1778, Milan, and 
1783, Vienna, with two interpolated 
songs composed by Mozart. 

Curreude. Qer. Juvenile carol 
singers. 

Curschmann (Karl) composed “ In 


every opening flower,” and in all 83 
songs for solo voice and nine part 
songs and the opera “ Abdul und Erin- 
nieh.” B. June 21, 1804, Berlin; d. 
Langfuhr, near Dantzig, Aug. 24, 1841. 

Curtal. Obsolete instrument of the 
bassoon family. 

Curwen(John) founded the TONIC 
SOI-(-FA system and college (1869), 
and devoted his life to writing text 
books and propaganda; in early life 
a Nonconformist minister. B. Heck- 
mondwike, Yorkshire, Eng., Nov. 14, 
181G; d. May 26, 1880, Manchester. 
John Spencer wrote “ Memorials of 
John Curwen/’ his father, and con- 
tinued his work on behalf of the Tonic 
Sol-fa as principal of the college, and 
as editor. B. Sept. 13, 1847; add. 
Manchester. 

Curzon, de (Emmanuel Henri 
Parent) wrote historical and critical 
works on music; music critic the 
“ Gazette de France,” 1889. B. Havre, 
July 6, 1861; add. Paris. 

Cusanino (Giovanni). Professional 
name of the sopranist CARESTINJ. 

Cushion Dance. Old English kiss- 
ing dance in 3-4 time. The dancer 
placed a cushion before another of the 
opposite sex, upon which both dancers 
knelt and kissed. 

Cusins (Sir William George) com- 
posed “ Royal Wedding Serenata,” 
1863 ; the overtures “ Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mcr,” and “ Love’s Labor 
Lost”; piano concerto in A minor; 
the oratorio “Gideon”; conducted; 
taught Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don; master of music to the Queen, 
1870; knighted, 1892. B. Oct. 14, 
1833, London; d. Aug. 31, 1893. 

Gustos. L, A direct. 

Cutell (Richard) wrote on counter- 
point, England, loth century. 

Cutler (William Henry) composed 
a service, anthems, and songs; sang 
and played organ. B. 1792, London; 
retired July 5, 1824. 

Cuzzoni (Francesca) sang mez. 
sop.; debut at Venice with Faustina, 
1719; became that singer’s great rival 
in London, and retired to .Vienna, 
1728, because Faustina was allowed 
one guinea per annum beyond her 
salary; spent some time in Dutch 
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debtors’ prison, and supported her- 
self in old age by maldng buttons. 
B. Parma or Modena about 1700; m. 
Sandoni, a harpsichordist, London, 
1722; d. 1770, Bologna. 

Cycle. Set of songs with related 
subjects. 

Cyclische Formen. Ger, Rondo 
form. 

Cymbals. Percussion instrument 
consisting of two circular bronze plates 
with straps through the centres, by 
which they may be held in either hand 
and clashed, or rather rubbed together. 
In small orchestras one plate is com- 
monly fastened to the bass drum to 
permit the drummer to play it with 
one hand while wielding the drum- 
stick with the other. The instrument 
is of oriental origin and was in use 
in Assyria and Egypt. Two varieties 
are referred to in the Bible. Small 
cymbals tuned a fifth apart were em- 
ployed by Berlioz. 

Cypher System. Variety of NO- 
TATION. 

Czaar und Zimmermann. Albert 
Lortzing’s most popular opera was 
composed to his own libretto based 
upon an old comedy, and first per- 
formed at Leipsic, Dec. 22, 1837. 
Peter the Great, while learning the 
ship builders* craft at Saardam, is 
eagerly sought by the ambassadors 
of England and France, but has con- 
cealed his identity under the name 
Peter Michaelow, A Russian rene- 
gade, Peter Ivanow, is employed in 
the same shipyard, and tlie comedy 
scenes are based upon mistaken iden- 
tity. Both Peters have been making 
love to Mary, niece of the Burgo- 
master Van Vett, but in the end the 
Czar sails away leaving his rival a 
pardon and a sum of money and the 
prospect of a bride. Although the 
opera was performed in nearly all 
music centres, Lortzing is said to 
have received only between 30 and 
60 thalers for it, of which he paid 25 
to have it copied. Donizetti, T. S. 
Cooke, and L. A. Jullien composed 
operas on the same episode of the 
great Czar’s life. 

Czakan. Obsolete Bohemian flute 
or flageolet, usually in A. 


Czardaseb. GSARDAS. 

Czemoborsky (Bobuslav) played 
organ in churches, Minorite monk; 
taught Gluck and Tartini. B. Niem- 
burg, Bohemia, 1690; d. 1740. 

Czerny (Earl) was the favourite 
pupil of Beethoven and teacher of 
Liszt; composed a Complete Theo- 
retical and Practical Pianoforte 
School,” and in all nearly 1000 pub- 
lications, some of which contain more 
than 50 compositions; pupil also of 
Hummel and Clementi ; rarely played 
in public, owing to timidity; wrote 
“Umriss der ganzen Musikgeschichte,” 
“ School of Practical Composition,” 
and an autobiography; left posthu- 
mous works to the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna, including 24 
masses, 300 griuluales, offertories, 
symphonies, chamber music, and vocal 
and dramatic pieces, and four re- 
quiems. B. Feb. 20, 1791, Vienna; 
son of Wenzel, a gifted musician, who 
was his first teacher; d. July 15, 
1857, Vienna. ® 

Czerwenka (Joseph) played oboe 
with Haydn, then in Vienna Imperial 
Band, and taught in Vienna Conser- 
vatory. B. 1759, Benadek, Bohemia; 
d. 1835, Vienna. 

Czibulka (Alpbons) composed 
‘‘Der Bajazzo,” Vienna, 1892, and 
other operettas and waltzes; played 
piano and conducted. B. May 14, 
1842, Szepes-Vfirallya, Hungaria; d. 
Oct. 27, 1894, Vienna. 

Czimken. Polish dance, similar to 
the country dance. 

Czymbalum. Hungarian DULCI- 
MER. 


D is the second note of the natural 
scale of C; the name of the major 
key having F and C sharpened, the 
relative minor of which is B; of the 
minor key having B flat, the relative 
major of which is F; of an obsolete 
clef indicating d” ; of the third string 
of the violin; the second string of 
the viola and of the ’cello. D serves 
as an abbreviation for discantus, 
dessuB, destra, droit, de, da, dal. It 
was the first note of the ancient Hypo- 
mixolydian and Dorian modes. 
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Baase (Budoph) composed for 
chorus and orchestra; conducted; pupil 
of W. A. Bach, Marx, and Wilsing. 
B. Feb. 21, 1822, Berlin; add. Berlin. 

Ba Ballo. It, In dance style. 

Babbuda. It. PSALTERY. 

Ba Camera. It. For the chamber. 

Da Oappella. It. Tn church style. 

Da Capo. It. “From the begin- 
ning." 

Da Capo al Fine. It. From the 
beginning to the double bar, which 
indicates Fine. 

Da Capo al Segno. It. From the 
beginning to the sign. 

D’Accord. Fr. In tune. 

Bach. Oer. Sound board or reso- 
nance box. 

Da Chiesa. It, In church style. 

Bachschweller. Oer. SavcII box. 

Dachstein (Wolfgang) composed 
“ An WasserflUsaen Babylon " and 
other fhoralea; priest and organist 
Strasburg Cathedral, 1620; joined Re- 
formed faith and married; vicar and 
organist St. Thomaskirchc ; d. 1561. 

Dactylion. Gr. Instrument in- 
vented by Henri Herz to strengthen 
the fingers. 

Dactyl. Metrical foot composed of 
one long and two short syllables. 

Daina or Dainos. Love song of 
Lithuania. 

Daire. Turkish tambourine. 

Dalayrac (Nicholas) composed 
** La Famille Americaine " and Am- 
brose,” 1793; “Le Corsaire,” “Nina,” 
“Maison a vendre,” and in all 66 
operas; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, 1800. B. June 13, 1753, 
Muret; d. Nov. 27, 1809, Paris. 

Dalberg, Baron von (Johann 
Friedrich Hugo) composed the can- 
tatas “Jesus auf Golgotha,” “Eva’s 
Klagen,” “An die Freude” (Schiller) ; 
wrote and translated works on music. 
B. May 17, 1762, Aschaffenburg; d. 
July 26, 1812. 

Balcroze (Emile Jacques) com- 
posed “Janie,” lyric comedy, Geneva, 
1893; “Poem Alpestre,” for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, Geneva Expo- 
sition, 1896; “Sancho Panza,” lyric 
«>medy, Geneva, 1897; “ Festival Vau- 
dois,” soil, chorus, and orchestra, 
lAusanne, 1903; chamber music, 


songs; taught harmony and singing, 
Ge^a Conservatory; lectured, wrote 
criticism; pupil of Fuchs and Bruck- 
ner, Vienna, and Delibes, Paris. B. 
July 6, 1865, Vienna; add. Geneva. 

Bale (Joseph) published music 
in London, 1778, business continued by 
his sons to 1835. 

Dallam built organs in England, 
1605-37 ; also called Dalham, Dal- 
lum, Dallans. B>obert, Balph, and 
George, also organ builders, were 
probably his sons. 

Ballery (Charles) built organs in 
France. B. about 1710, Amiens. 
Pierre built organs in partnership 
with CLICQUOT for Notre Dame, 
Paris, the Ste. Chapelle, and Ver- 
sailles. B. 1735 ; nephew of CHARLES. 
Pierre Francois assisted his father 
PIERRE and continued the business. 
B. 1764, Paris; d. 1833. Louis Paul 
continued the business. B. 1797; son 
of PIERRE FRANCOIS. 

Dalmor^s (Charles) sang ten. in 
opera, becoming a favourite at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
where he made his debut in 1906, when 
that theatre was opened; prize pupil 
of the Paris Conservatoire, and later 
prof, of the Lyons Conservatory. B. 
Nancy, Meurthe and Moselle, France, 
Jan. 1, 1872; add. New York. 

■ Dal Segno. It. “ From the sign.” 
Sign usually modified from letter S. 

Daman or Damon (William) har- 
monized 40 psalm tunes published in 
London by Este; musician to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Damascene (Alexander) composed 
songs; sang in Eng. Chapel Royal. 
Probably b. Italy ; naturalized in 
Eng., 1682; d. July 14, 1719. 

Dame Blanche. Francois Adrien 
Boieldieu’s opera comique, to book by 
Scribe, based on Walter Scott’s novels 
“The Monastery and Guy Manner- 
ing,” proved the most popular work 
of its kind in French, haying been 
performed at the Opera Comique alone 
1340 times up to June, 1875. The 
English version is called “ The White 
Maid.” The Laird of Avenel, Scot- 
land, follows the Stuarts into exile, 
having entrusted the care of the es- 
tate to Gaveston, his steward. Gaves- 
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ton does not share the common super- 
stition of the White Lady who pro- 
tects the Avenels, and whose statue 
is shown in the castle, and believing 
the Laird to have died without heirs, 
offers the estate for sale, hoping to 
bid it in at a low price for himself. 
Anna, ward of Gaveeton and pro- 
tegee of the Ijaird, determines to pre- 
vent this rascality, and disguised as 
the White Lady, appears in the vil- 
lage, and writes Dickson, a farmer, 
appointing a midnight meeting at 
Avenel. Dickson is afraid to go to 
the haunted castle, but (jleorge Brown, 
a young English officer who is his 
guest, offers to do so. Anna, who rec- 
ognizes in Brown the young officer 
she has nursed back to health after 
a dangerous wound, tells him there 
is an heir to the Avenel property, and 
implores his aid in circumventing 
Gaveston. When the sale comes on, 
Dickson has been authorized by the 
neighbouring farmers to bid for the 
property so as to prevent Gaveston 
from securing it, but Gaveston outbids 
him. Brown, prompted by Anna, bids 
higher, and when payment is de- 
manded, Anna produces a treasure 
which had been hidden by the old 
Laird in the statue of the White 
Lady, and tells Brown that he is 
Avcnel’s heir. Gaveston tears off her 
veil, revealing the fact that Anna and 
the White Lady are one and the same, 
and of course the engagement of the 
heir and his young protectress fol- 
lows. Tlie principal musical numbers 
are: Act I: “Ah, what pleasure to 
be a Soldier,” George; “Where yon 
Trees your Eye discovers,” the White 
Lady and chorus; “Heavens! what 
do I hear ? ” trio finale. Act II ; 
“ Poor Margaret, spin away ! ” spin- 
ning song, Margaret (Anna's nurse) ; 
“ Come O gentle Lady,” George ; 
“ From these Halls,” duet ; septet 
with chorus, finale. Act III: “With 
what delight I behold,” Anna; and 
the chorus “Robin Adair,” slightly 
unfamiliar but very graceful as 
treated by Boieldieu. 

Daxneuisation. Graun’s system of 
Solmisation. 

Pamnatlon de Faust. Hector Ber- 


lioz's dramatic legend in four parts, 
to book based on de Nerval's version 
of Goethe's poem, partly by Gandon- 
niere, but completed by Berlioz him- 
self, was first performed Dec. 6, 1846, 
at the OpCra Comique, Paris, in con- 
cert form. It was performed at Monte 
Carlo as opera, 1903, and New York, 
1908, but while the music is highly 
dramatic, and the work is one of mas- 
sive proportions, embodying the com- 
poser’s best efforts, it is doubtless 
heard to better advantage in concert. 

Damoreau (Laure Cinthie Mon- 
talant) sang sop. with great success; 
debut as Cherubino, Tlffiiitre Italien, 
Paris, at 18; toured Europe and 
America, 1843; taught singidg at 
Paris Conservatoire, where she had 
been a pupil ; composed “ Album de 
romances ” and wrote “ M6thodc de 
chant.” B. Feb. 6, 1801, Paris; d. 
Feb. 25, 18G3. 

Damp. To stop the vibration of 
strings of the harp and, guitar by 
touching thorn with the hand; to 
apply mcclianical dampers or mutes. 

Damper. Cloth-covered wooden 
mechanism which checks the vibra- 
tions of a piano’s string on the rising 
of the key; mute employed with horn 
and other brass instruments. 

Dampfer. Ger, Damper; violin 
mute. 

Damrosch (Dr. Leopold) placed 
German opera on a profitable perma- 
nent basis at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, 1884r-5; founded 
the Oratorio Society, New York, 1874, 
the New York Symphony Society, 
1878; conducted the Arion Singing 
Society, New York, 1871, Philhar- 
monic concerts, 1876-7; New York 
Music Festival of 1881; composed 
“ Sulamith,” sacred cantata, sop., ten., 
chorus, and orchestra ; “ Ruth and 

Naomi,” oratorio; church music pub- 
lished as “ Saint Cecilia ” ; “ Thou, 
Who art God alone” (Masonic), bar., 
male chorus, and orchestra; I^exing- 
ton Battle Hymn, mixed chorus; 
“ Cherry Ripe,” part song, all pub- 
lished in the United States, and songs, 
concertstficke, violin pieces, etc., pub- 
lished in Germany. A physician in 
early life, Damrosch abandoned medi- 
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cine for the violin, became concert- 
meister at Weimar under Liszt, 
formed friendship with Wagner, and 
later as conductor of the Breslau 
Philharmonic Society, presented the 
music of Liszt, Wagner, and Berlioz. 
After extensive concert tours he or- 
ganized the Breslau Orchesterverein, 
1862, where he remained until sailing 
for New York, 1871. Columbia Col- 
lege conferred the degree doctor of 
music upon him, 1880. B. Posen, 
Prussia, Oct. 22, 1832 ; m. Helene von 
Heimburg; d. Feb. 15, 1885. Frank 
Heino founded the Musical Art So- 
ciety, the People’s Sight Singing 
Classes, and People’s Choral Union, 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART; 
wrote a “ Popular Method of Sight 
Singing,” 1894; conducted the Ora- 
torio Society, 1898, the Mnsnrgia, 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society, Orplieus 
and Eurydice societies of Philadel- 
phia; The MENDELSSOHN GLEE 
CLUB; became supervisor to New 
York Public Schools, 1897. In early 
life Mr. Damrosch engaged in business 
in Denver, but eventually became su- 
pervisor of music in the schools there, 
a church organist, and conductor of 
the Denver Chorus Club. During the 
administration of Dr. Damrosch at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and for a 
time thereafter, he was choruamaster. 
B. Breslau, June 22, 1859; son of 
LEOPOLD; add. New York. Walter 
J ohannes composed the opera ** Scar- 
let Letter,” to book by G. P. Lathrop, 
based on Hawthorne’s romance, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 11, 1896; “Manila Te 
Deum,” 1898 ; “ Cyrano,” to book by 
Henderson, based on Rostand’s play, 
1903; conducted German opera at 
Metropolitan Opera House as assistant 
to his father, whom he succeeded as 
conductor of the Oratorio and Sym- 
phony societies; later was assistant 
conductor to Seidl; founded the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company, 1894; played 
New York and other cities five years; 
retired to compose; became conduc- 
tor of German operas under the Grau 
regime at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; of the New York Philhar- 
fonic Society, 1902-3; and then es- 
tablished the Damrosch Symphony 


Orchestra, later known as the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, which gave 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
B. Jan. 30, 1862, Breslau; son of 
LEOPOLD; m. Margaret, daughter 
of James G. Blaine, ex-Secretary of 
State, etc. ; add. New York. 

Danby (John) composed the glee 
“Awake Aeolian lyre! ” secured 10 
prizes at the Catch Club; published 
four books of compositions; wrote 
“Guida alia Musica Vocale,” 1787. 
B. England, 1757; d. London, May 
16, 1798. 

Dance (William) with Cramer and 
Corri founded llie London Phillmr- 
monic Society, 1813; played violin 
and led orchestras. B. 1755, London; 
d. June 6, 1840. Henry, son of WIL- 
LIAM, was the Philharmonic Society’s 
first secretary. 

Dance Music has played a most 
important part in tlie origin of FORM, 
if it be not the original form, of all 
music in all countries. It is quite 
conceivable iliat the first idea of 
rhythm, wliciher in poetry or music, 
was suggested by the dance ; it is cer- 
tain that all instruments of percus- 
sion were invented and employed to 
mark the steps in dancing; and since 
dancing was a religious rite as well as 
a social diversion with all primitive 
peoples, the first attempts at singing 
were probably guttural grunts, rising 
or falling in tone as the dancers be- 
came more excited and more rapid in 
movement, or slackening as their vigour 
relaxed. Of such a type is tlie dance 
of the American Indian and of the 
savage tribes in Africa. Dancing 
fonned part of the religious ritual of 
the JcAVS and of Greeks, and of the Ro- 
mans, but there soon came to be a dis- 
tinction between the religious dances 
and those meant for social entertain- 
ment. The ancient secular dances wore 
largely gymnastic, that is, intended for 
exercise; or mimetic, that is, convey- 
ing emotion by gesture, and the various 
dances in Greece were so highly spe- 
cialized that there is reason to believe 
they included a form of entertainment 
closely corresponding to the modern 
ballet d’action, which developed in 
Italy in the 16th century. During 
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the early ages of Christianity dancing 
was not wholly discouraged, but it is 
probably because of the pagan origin 
of the dance and its connection with 
pagan worship that rhythm was ig- 
nored in the songs used in Christian 
worship. At any rate secular music 
came be noted as to rhythm long 
before church music, which had reached 
its final perfection in form in the 
16th century, was so divided; and as 
the secular songs were nearly always 
composed in some dance rhj^hm, the 
practice of the leaders of rebellion 
against the authority of Rome in reli- 
gious matters of having the hymns 
and chorales adapted to popular music, 
soon reacted on the older church music 
itself. There is a remarkable similar- 
ity in the dance rhythms of all Euro- 

ean races, however different they may 

e in name. In various forms, tliese 
rhythms have perpetuated themselves 
in the SONATA and SYMPHONY 
from the earlier orchestral suites, 
which were merely various dances so 
brought together as to give an agree- 
able sense of variety. Modern com- 
posers, oven more than those of the 
classic period, borrow freely of the 
dance ttines of every nation, and the 
waltz is taking its place along with 
the gavotte, sarabande, scherzo, con- 
tredanse, and minuet in the severest 
forms of music. 

Banda (Jean Baptiste Charles) 
composed etudes for violin which are 
still valuable; played that instrument 
with distinction and tauglit at the 
Paris Conservatoire, wliere he liad 
been a pupil of Baillot. B. 1818, 
Bagnferes; d. 1907. Arnaud playc<i 
'cello and wrote on musical topics. B. 
1820; brother of J. B. C.; d. 1862. 
Leopold composed. B. 1825; brother 
ofJ. B. C.; d. 1895, Paris. 

Dando (Joseph Haydn Bourne) 
played violin in Philharmonic and 
other London orchestras ; founded 
string quartet; taught at Charter- 
house; pupil of his uncle Gaetano 
Brandi and of Mori. B. May 11, 1806, 
Somers Town; d. May 9, 1894. 

Banican. Name of French family 
of musicians better known as PHILI- 
BOR. 


BA PONTE 

Baniel (Hermann Adalbert) wrote 
“Thesaurus Hymnologicus,” which con- 
tains a valuable collection of hymns 
and their history. B. 1812, Cdthen 
near Dessau; taught Halle University. 

Bankerts (Ghiselin) composed 
church music and songs ; sang in 
Papal Chapel, 1538-65. B. Tholen in 
Zeeland. 

Banneley (John Peltham) wrote 
“Elementary Principles of Thorough 
Bass,” 1820; “An Encyclopaedia or 
Dictionary of Music,” 1825; “A Mu- 
sical Grammar,” 1826; played organ 
and tfiught. B. 1780, Berkshire, Eng. ; 
d. 1836, London. 

Bannreuther (Edward George) 

composed songs and duets ; wrote 
“ Musical Ornamentation,” “ Wagner 
and the Reform of the Opera,” 1904; 
translated Wagner's books ; played 
piano in concert and taught that in- 
strument, Royal College of. Music, 
1895; lectured and contributed to 
magazines; pupil of F. L. Ritter, Cin- 
cinnati ; of Moscheles, Hauptmann, 
and Richter, Leipsic Conservatory; 
London debut at C/ystal Palace, April 

11, 1863. B. Nov. 4, 1844, Strasburg; 
d. Feb. 12, 1905, London. Gustav 
wrote “Chord and Scale Studies for 
Young Players”; founded Dannreu- 
ther string quartet, New York; led 
Symphony and Oratorio societies; 
pupil of de Alma and Joachim and 
Heitel, Berlin; joined Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club, Boston, 1877 ; played in 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1882-84; 
directed Buffalo Philliarmonic Society. 
B. July 21, 1853, Cincinnati ; d. Feb. 

12. 1905. 

Banzl (Francesca) was the maiden 
name of MME. LEBRUN. 

Banzi (Franz) composed 11 operas, 
including “ Die Mitternaclitsstundc,” 
“ Der Kuss,” “ Cleopatra,” “ Iphi- 
genia ” ; vice chapelmaster at Munich ; 
chapelmastcr at Stuttgart and Carls- 
ruhe; m. the singer Marguerite Mar- 
chand, and conducted opera companies 
in which she sang; taught singing 
and wrote “ Singing Exercises.” B. 
May 15, 1763, Mannheim; d. April 13, 
1826, Carlsruhe. 

Ba Ponte (Lorenzo) wrote books 
of “Don Giovanni” and “Cosi Fan 
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Tnttc/’ for Mozart ; poet laureate to 
Emperor Joseph II at Vienna until 
1792; librettist to Italian opera in 
London, 1803; taught Italian at Co- 
lumbia University, New York; wrote 

Memorie.” B. Ceneda, near Venice, 
Mar. 10, 1749; d. New York, Aug. 17, 
1838. 

Daquin (Louis Claude) composed 
“ Coucou ” and other harpsichord mu- 
sic; organist at St. Antoine’s, Paris, 
at 12, and at St. Paul’s from 1727. 
B. July 4, 1694, Paris; son of L. C., a 
harpsichordist; d. Paris, June 15, 
1772. 

Darabooka. Arabian drum. 

Dargomijsky (Alexander Sergei- 
"vichy composed the “ Stone Guest,” 
which was completed by Rimsky Kor- 
sakoff and expressed in opera the latest 
ideas of the New Russian school in 
dramatic reform, the text being 
adapted from Poushkin’s drama which 
follows ’in the main the story of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni,” 1872; “Esmer- 
alda,” from Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris ” ; “ The Triumph of Bacchus,” 
to book by Poushkin; “ Roussalka,” 
to book adapted from Poiishkin^s 
poem; “Rogdane,” unfinished fairy 
opera; and for orchestra, piano, and 
voice. An official in early life, a meet- 
ing with Glinka determined Dargo- 
niijsky to devote himself to music. 
His songs rank as the best of the 
Russian school and display great va- 
riety in treatment, those in oriental 
style, “ An Eastern Song,” “ I Think 
that thou wert born for this,” and 
“ O maid my rose,” being especially 
noteworthy. His “Kazachok,” “Dance 
of the Mummers,” and “ Russian Le- 
gend,” orchestral fantasias, first ob- 
tained recognition in Belgium during 
a tour of Europe made by the com- 
poser, 1864, and on his return to Rus- 
sia he formed a close connection with 
Balakirev. B. Feb. 14, 1813, on an 
estate in Toula; d. Jan. 1869, St. 
Petersburg. 

Darmsaiten. 0er, Catgut strings. 

Bash. Indicates a more pronounced 
staccato than a dot; in harpsichord 
niusic a slur or coul4; shar]^ns the 
interval a semitone when drawn 
through a figure in Thorough Bass. 


Ba Teatro. It, In theatrical style. 

Baublaine Sc Callinet built organs 
in Paris, 1838 to 1855, when the firm 
became a corporation, to which Merk- 
lin, Schiitze & Co. are successors. 

Bauer. Qer, Duration of vibra- 
tion. 

Daughter of St. Mark. Michael 
William Balfe’s opera to book by 
Bunn, founded on “ La reine de 
Chypre,” was first performed Nov. 27, 
1844, at Drury Lane, London. 

Baumen. Ger. Thumb. 

Bauney (William) wrote “ Disser- 
tation illustrative of the history of 
music in Scotland,” 1838, in connec- 
tion with tablature music which he 
collected and deciphered; lawyer and 
government official. B. Oct. 27, 1800, 
Aberdeen, Scotland; d. July 28, 1843, 
Georgetown, Demerara. 

Bauvergne (Antoine) composed 
“Les Tnxpienrs, ” 1753, and in all 15 
operas, the ballet “ Les Amours de 
Temp6 ” ; managed Paris Opera, con- 
ducted opera and concerts spirituel, 
played violin ; surintendant de mu- 
sique, 17G9--76. B. Oct. 4, 1713, Cler- 
mont-Ferrand; d. Lyons, Feb. 12, 
1797. 

Barenport (Francis William) 

composed symphonies in D minor ( 1st 
prize at Alexandra Palace competition, 
1876) and in C; overture “Twelfth 
Night,” 1879; “Prelude and fugue” 
for orchestra, 1879; chamber music; 
wrote “Elements of Music,” 1884; 
“ Elements of Harmony and Counter- 
point,” 1886; “Guide for Pianoforte 
Students,” 1891; taught Royal Acad- 
emy and Guildhall School of Music; 
pupil of Sir George Macfarren, whose 
daughter he married. B. Wilderslowe, 
near Derby. 1847; add. London. 

David (Felicien Cesar) composed 
the op^^ra comiqiic “ La Perle du Bre- 
sil,” 1851; “Lalla Rookh,” 1862; and 
the symphonic ode “ Le Desert,” 1844; 
the oratorio “Moise au Sinai,” 1846; 
the descriptive symphony “ Christophe 
Colomb,” 1847, and with “Hercu- 
laneum,” produced a.t the Grand 
Opera, Paris, 1859, largely built up 
of the earlier work “ La Fin du 
Monde,” which was never performed, 
won the state prize of 20,000 francs. 
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Son of a gifted amateur musician, 
David became a chorister at Aix Ca- 
thedral, composed hymns and a quartet 
for strings at 13; conducted at the 
Aix theatre and later at St. Sauveur; 
entered the Paris Conservatoire, 1830; 
joined the St. Simoniens, 1831, and 
composed for them, and on the disso- 
lution of the society three years later, 
went to Marseilles, and thence to Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Egypt, and Pal- 
estine. In 1836 he returned with 
collections of “ Melodies orientales ” 
for piano, which failed of success, 
whereupon he withdrew from Paris 
to Igny, composed two symphonies, 
chamber music, and ‘‘Les Ilirondelles,” 
and other songs. ** Le Desert ” proved 
his first great success, and thereafter 
David lived in Paris, was elected to 
the Academic, and for the last seven 
years of his life served as librarian 
to the Conservatoire. Other works to 
be noted are: Eden, a mystery,” 

1848 ; ** Le Saphir,” Op6ra Comique, 
1865, and the ** Beatus Vir” and 
“ Ave Verum,” composed in early life. 
B. April 13, 1810, Cadenet, Vaucluse; 
d. Aug. 29, 1876, St. Germain en liaye. 

David (Ferdinand) wrote a valu- 
able “ Violin School ” ; collected the 
works of early violinists in “ Hohe 
Schule des Violinspiels ” ; composed 
the opera “ Ilaiis AVacht” and nmcli 
music for violin and string combina- 
tions; revised and was first to per- 
form the Mendelssohn concerto for 
violin; taught violin in Leipsic Con- 
servatory, numbering Joachim and 
Wilhelmj among his pupils ; was Men- 
delssohn's concertmeister at the Ge- 
wandhaus concerts, Leipsic, 1836 to 
his death; highly esteemed through- 
out Europe as solo violinist, editor 
and teacher. B. July 19, 1810, Ham- 
burg; pupil of Spohr and Haupt- 
mann; brother of Mmo. DULCKEN; 
d. while on an excursion to the Gri- 
sons, July 18, 1873. Peter Paul led 
Carlsruhe orchestra, 1862-65; taught 
in England ; pupil of his father, FER- 
DINAND. B. Dec. 1, 1840; add. Up- 
pingham, Eng. 

Davidde Penitente. W. A. Mo- 
zart’s cantata for three solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra, was adapted 


from his C minor unfinished mass to 
Italian words by an unnamed author 
and produced Mar. 13 and 15, 1785, 
at the Burg Theatre, Vienna, at the 
benefit of the Tonkiinstler Societat. 

Davide (Giacomo) sang ten. with 
great success in opera and church, 
1785-1820, Naples, Ix)ndon, Florence, 
and Bergamo. B. 1750, Presezzo, near 
Bergamo; d. Dec. 31, 1830, Bergamo. 
Giovanni sang ten. in opera, with 
range of three octaves; founded vocal 
school in Naples, 1841 ; became man- 
ager of St. Petersburg Opera; pupil 
of his father GIACOMO. B. 1789; 
d. 1851, St. Pet(irsburg. 

Davidoff (Charles) composed sym- 
phonic sketch for orchestra. Op. 27 ; 
Russian Fantasia, Op. 7 ; Orchestral 
suite, Op. 37 ; popular songs and 
chamber music; four concertos for 
'cello, which instrument he played at 
the St. Petersburg Opera and taught 
in the Conservatoire; he Wrote an 
excellent “ School for Violoncello.” B. 
Mar. 17, 1838, Goldingen,*' Courland ; 
d. Feb. 15, 1889, Moscow. 

Davidsbiindler. Schumann’s imag- 
inary society for figliting the battles 
of the New Music against the Phil- 
istines. 

Davidson (G. H.) published music 
in London, 1842-59. 

Davies (Ben) sang ten. in English 
opera and concert, in Welsh choirs, as 
a boy, and at the Crystal Palace; 
pupil Royal Academy of Music; joined 
Carl Rosa Company, 1881; debut in 
oratorio at Norwich, 1890; since then 
a favourite in England and America. 
B. Jan. 6, 1858, near Swansea; m. 
Clara Perry, 1885; add. London. 

Davies (Fanny) played piano in 
concert; noted for interpretations of 
Brahms and Schumann; pupil of Mme. 
Schumann. B. June 27, 1861, Guern- 
sey; add. London. 

Davies (Ffrangcon) sang bar. in 
English and American festivals, and 
in opera, debut with Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, 1890, as the herald in ‘‘Lohen- 
grin”; sang ballads admirably, be- 
came vocal teacher at Royal Academy 
of Music, 1903, and wrote on voice 
training; was graduated from Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he gained a 
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classical exhibition, and took orders, 
but withdrew from the priesthood be- 
cause of doctrinal convictions. B. 
Bethesda, Carnarvon, Dec. 11, 1860; 
add London. 

Davies (Dr. Henry Walford) com- 
posed the cantata “ llerv6 Riel,” 1895 ; 
setting of the mystery play “Every- 
man,” Leeds Festival, 1904; “The 
Temple,” oratorio, Worcester Festival, 
1002; Dedication overture, symphony 
in D; Cathedral Service; anthems; 
part songs; a quartet in E flat for 
piano and strings, and otlier chamber 
music; played organ; taught counter- 
point Royal College of Music, 1895- 
1903, and in that year became director 
Bach* Choir. B. Sept. 6, 1869, Os- 
westry; add. London. 

Davies (Marianne and Cecilia) 
taught music to the daughters of 
Empress Maria Theresa in Vienna and 
won celebrity as singers and instru- 
mentalists. Marianne at her London 
debut, 1751, played flute and harpsi- 
chord, and sang; later became per- 
former on “ the musical glasses.” B. 
1744; d. 1792. Cecilia was the first 
woman of English birth to be accepted 
as an opera singer in Italy; suffered 
from extreme poverty in old age. B. 
about 1750; d. July 3, 1836. 

Davies (Mary) sang mez. sop. at 
English festivals; debut at eight in a 
cliapel in London, of which her father 
was precentor ; won scholarship at 
Royal Academy of Music, and gained 
Parepa-Rosa gold medal and Nilsson 
prize; m. W. C. Davies, 1888; re- 
tired 1900. B. Feb. 27, 1855, London; 
add. Worthing. 

Davis (Thomas) composed six solos 
for flute or violin with bass or harpsi- 
chord, country dances, and “Twenty 
English and Scotch airs one publi- 
cation dated London, 1751. 

Davison (James William) wrote 
music criticism for London “Times,” 
1846-1879, continually attacking Schu- 
mann, ^unod, Liszt, and Wagner, and 
upholding the classicists ; edited harp- 
sichord music for piano ; compost 
songs. B. Oct. 6, 1813, London ; m. the 
pianist, Arabella Goddard ; d. Mar. 24, 
1885. 

Davy (John) composed “The Bay 


of Biscay ” and many other songs once 
highly popular; “Rob Roy,” 1803; 
“ Woman’s Will, a Riddle,” 1820, and 
other forgotten dramatic pieces ; 
played in Covent Garden Tlieatrc and 
taught. B. Dec. 23, 1763, near Exeter, 
Eng.; d. Feb. 24, 1824, London. 

Davy or Davys ( Richard) com- 
posed for virginal, motets, and secu- 
lar songs; choirman and organist 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 1490-92. 

Day (Alfred, M.D.) wrote a 
“ Treatise on Harmony ” designed to 
replace the existing rules by proposing 
such as would harmonize with the nu- 
merous exceptions occurring in the 
works of the great masters; propos- 
ing a new nomenclature for figured 
bass and a simplified system of chords. 
B. 1810, London; d. Feb. 11, 1849. 

Day (Maj. Charles Russell) 
wrote “ The Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of Southern India and the Dec- 
can,” Novello & Co., 1889, the only 
authority on that subject; served in 
India with British army, 1882-87; 
mortally wounded in attack on Cronje, 
Paardeberg, South Africa, Feb. 18, 
1900. B. 1860, Norwich; d. Feb. 18, 
1900. 

Day (John) published music in 
Tiondon, 1547, to his death, 1584, when 
the business was continued by his son 
Richard. 

D. C. Abbreviation for DA CAPO. 

D Dur. Ger, D major. 

Deane (Dr. Thomas) composed 
music toi’ the play “ Governor of Cy- 
prus,” a service, and other church 
music; played organ and violin and is 
said to have performed a Corelli so- 
nata in England for the first time, 
1709. 

Debain (Alexander Francois) in- 
vented the HARMONIUM, patented, 
1840, and founded a piano factory in 
Paris. B. 1809, Paris; d, Dec. 3, 
1877. 

Deborah. George Frederick HandePs 
oratorio, largely adapted from his 
earlier works, te book by Iteunphreys, 
was completed Feb. 21, 1733, and pro- 
duced- Mar. 17, 1733, at the Hay- 
market, London. 

Debussy (Claude Achille) won the 

Prix de Rome at the Paris Conserva- 
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toire, 1884, with his cantata “L'En- 
fant Prodigue, ” and while in Home 
composed the setting of Rossetti’s 
“ Blessed Damosel ” ( “ La Demoiselle 
filu”), which was rejected by the 
French authorities ; an orchestral 
suite, string quartet, prelude sym- 
phonique to “ Apres midi d’un faune,” 
ariettes to poems of Paul Verlaine, five 
“Potoes de Baudelaire,” “Chansons 
de Bilitis,” ** Ghimfene,” opera to book 
by Catulle Mendhs; “Nuages” and 
“ Fetes ” for orchestra, a suite ^for 
piano, ^and Maeterlinck’s “ PELLEAS 
et MELISANDE,” 0p4ra Comique, 
Paris, 1902. B. Aug. 22, 1862, St. 
Germain en Laye; add. Paris. 

Debut. Fr. First appearance. 

Debutant. Fr. One appearing for 
the first time. The feminine is 
debutante. 

Dec. Abreviation of DECANI and 
of DECRESCENDO. 

Decachordon. Or. Ten stringed 
instrument. 

Decani. L. The division of a choir 
sitting on the dean’s or south side 
of the cathedral as opposed to the 
CANTORIS. 

Deceptive Cadence. One in which 
the last chord is other than the 
tonic. 

D^cidd. Fr. Decidedly; firmly. 

Decima. L. “A tenth”; Plena 
de Tonis, major tenth; Non Plena 
de Tonis, minor tenth; Quarta, a 
fourteenth; Quinta, fifteenth; Tertia, 
thirteenth. 

Decimole. DECUPLET. 

Decisio. Major semitone or apo- 
tome. 

Deciso. It. Determined. 

Decke. Oer. Cover or back or 
belly of resonance box; cover of 
stopped metal organ pipes. 

Declamando. It. In declamatory 
style. 

Declamation. Recitative as op- 
posed to song. Declamation music ” 
such as the Strauss musical setting 
of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” is 
merely incidental music played while 
the poem is being read in speaking 
voice. 

Dficomposfi. Fr. Disconnected. 

Decoration. Fr. A signature. 


Deeres. Abbreviation of DEORES- 
CENDO. 

Decrescendo. It. To gradually 
decrease the volume of tone. 

Dedekind (Constantin Christian) 
wrote and composed poetic dramas on 
sacred subjects and church music; 
court chapelmaster and poet at Dres- 
den. B. Reinsdorf, Anhalt-COthen, 
where his father was pastor, April 2, 
1628; d. Sept. 7, 1697. 

De dekind (Euricius) composed 
church music; cantor Johanniskirchc, 
Liinebnrg. B. Neustadt, Saxe-Weimar, 
1585; d. 1619. Henning composed; 
officiated in Thuringia as cantor and 
pastor. B. Ltineberg, son of Fried- 
rich, pastor of St. Michaels, brother 
of EURICIUS; d. 1630. 

Dedicato. It. Dedicated. 

D6dig. Fr. Dedicated. 

Deduction. L. Succession of notes 
in hexachords. 

Defesch (William) composed the 
oratorios “ Judith ” and , “ Joseph,” 
songs and chamber music; played or- 
gan in Antwerp. B. Flanders; d. 
about 1768. 

Deficiendo. It. Slowly diminish- 
ing. 

Degrfi. Fr. Degree of a scale. 

Degree of a Scale. Intervals of a 
tone, semitone, or augmented tone. 

Degrees in Music are conferred by 
various universities either after pre- 
scribed courses of study and examina- 
tion or honoris causa. They are Bach- 
elor, Master, and Doctor of Music. 

Dehn (Siegfried Wilhelm) wrote 
on theory; edited and collected music 
and biographical material; was given 
charge of the musical portion of the 
Berlin Royal Library on Meyerbeer’s 
recommendation. B. Feb. 25, 1799; d. 
Berlin, April 12, 1858. 

Dehnung. Ger. Expansion or 
extension. 

Dehnungstriche. Ger. Long bow 
stroke. 

Deiss (Michael) composed “Misit 
Herodes rex ” and other motets ; mu- 
sician to Emperor Ferdinand I, 16th 
century. 

Deiters (Hermann) revised and 
translated into German Thayer’s “ Life 
of Beethoven,” which he completed; 
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published biography of Brahms, 1880 
(Eng. version by Mrs. Newmarch, 
1888 ) ; wrote for various musical pub- 
lications. B. June 27, 1833, Bonn; Dr. 
Juris et Lit. Bonn; d. May 11, 1907. 

Del, Della, Delle, Dello. It. Of 
tlie.” 

Delaborde (E. M.) composed the 
opfira comique “La Heine dort’’; the 
overture “Attila,” chamber music; 
played piano, pupil of Alkan and 
Moscheles ; taught Paris Conserva- 
toire, 1872. B. Feb: 7, 1839, Paris; 
add. Paris. 

Ddlassement. Fr. Light enter- 
tainment. 

Deldevez (Eduard Marie Ernst) 

compiltd an “ Anthology of violinists ” 
in 4 vols.; composed a requiem, three 
symphonies, songs, chamber music, the 
ballets “ Lady Ilenriette,*’ “ Eucharis,” 
“Paquita,” “Vertvert’^; second con- 
ductor at Paris Opera, 1859, and at 
Concerts ‘du Conservatoire; chief con- 
ductor, 1873: retired 1877 and 1885. B. 
May 31, ISH, Paris; d. Nov. 6, 1897. 

Deliberatamente. It, Deliber- 
ately. 

Deliberato. It, Deliberate. 

Delibes (Clement Philibert Leo) 
composed the ballets “ Coppelia ” and 
“ Sylvia,” which are among the most 
beautiful in modern repertoire, the 
opera ^‘LAKME,” and many other less 
successful dramatic works, choruses, 
songs; taught in the Paris Conserva- 
toire; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and Member of the Institut. 
In 1848 Delibes was admitted to the 
solfege class at the Conservatoire, and 
sang in the Madeleine and other 
churches; won first prize in solfege, 
1850; and studied under Le Couppey, 
Benoist, and Adolphe Adam. In 1853 
he was appointed accompanist at the 
Th^fitre Lyrique and organist at Pierre 
de Chaillot upon Adam’s recommenda- 
tion, and from 1862 to 1871 was or- 
ganist at St. Jean St. Francois, and 
in 1865 became accompanist and later 
second chorusmastcr at the Opera. 
“ Iteux sous de Charbon ” was his first 
dramatic piece, 1855, and the later 
operas followed in the order given: 
*Mattre Griffard,” “Le Jardinier et 
eon Seigneur,” “ Deux veilles Gardes,” 


“ L’Omelette fi la Follembfiche,” “ Lo 
Serpent plumes,” “ L’Eccosais de 
Chatou.” Ilis more pretentious operas 
include “ Le Roi Pa dit,” “ Jean de 
Nivelle,” and “ Kassya,” completed 
after the composer’s death by E. Guir- 
raud, “ Le Don Juan suiase ” and “ La 
princess Kavigotte,” which have not 
been performed. B. Feb. 21, 1836, St. 
Germain du Val; d. Paris, Jan. 1C, 
1891. 

Delicatesse. Fr. Delicately. 

Delicatezza, con. It, With deli- 
cacy. 

Delicatissimo. It, Very deli- 
cately. 

Delicato. It. Delicately. 

Delirio, con. It, With frenzy. 

Delle Sedie (Enrico) wrote books 
which have been combined in Eng- 
lish trans. as “ Complete Method of 
Singing”; sang bar. in opera ; taught 
in Paris Conservatoire. B. June 17, 
1826, Leghorn. 

Delmotte (Henri Florent) wrote 
a biography of Orlando di Lasso, based 
on Vinchant’s chronicle. B. 1799, 
Mons; d. Mar. 9, 1836. 

Delyn. Welsh harp. 

Demancher. Fr. To cross hands 
in playing piano or shift position on 
the violin. 

Demande. Fr. Fugue subject. 

Demantius (Johann Christoph) 
composed church music and songs and 
wrote on music; cantor at Zittau cand 
Freiberg. B. Dec. 15, 1567, Reichen- 
berg; d. Freiberg, April 20, 1643. 

Demeur (Anne Arsene) sang sop. 
in opera with great success, much ad- 
mired by Berlioz for whom she created 
Dido in “ Les Troyens Carthage.” 
B. Mar. 5, 1827, Saujon, Charentc, 
maiden name Charton ; m. Demeur 
the flautist; d. Nov. 30, 1892, Paris. 

Demi Baton. Fr. Semibreve rest. 

Demi Cadence. Fr. Half cadence. 

Demi Jen. Fr. Mezzo forte or 
half power. 

Demi mesure. Fr, Minim rest. 

Demisemiquaver. Thirty-second 
note. 

Demi Soupir. Fr. Quaver rest. 

Demi Ton. Fr. Semitone. 

Demoiselle. Fr. An organ coupler. 

Demonio* < Anton Rubinstein’s 
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three-act opera to book by Wiakowa- 
tov, based on Lermontolf’s poetic talc, 
was first performed Jan. 25, 1875, at 
St. Petersburg, and in 1881 at Covent 
Garden. The prologue portrays the 
llemon* defying the Angel of Light, 
blit falling in love with Tamara, 
daughter of Prince Gudal and be- 
trothed of Prince Sinodu on seeing 
her with her maidens by the water. He 
first causes a band of Tartars to mur- 
der Prince Sinodu and then undertakes 
to comfort Tamara, who weeps over 
her lover’s body. Tamara retires to 
a convent where she is followed by the 
Demon, who reveals himself to her in 
liis proper person, and invites her to 
share his power. Tamara consents, 
provided he will reconcile himself to 
his Creator, and this he agrees to, but 
as he makes his vow the Angel of Light 
appears, accompanied by the ghost of 
the murdered prince, and the Demon 
sees Tamara carried off to heaven by 
a band of angels. The principal mu- 
sical numbers are: Act I: “He Da- 
mon ! wir warten ” and “ Verhasste, 
verfliichte Welt! ” the Demon; “Tag- 
lich eilen wir im Fluge,” chorus of 
’ maidens ; “ Ach I liebe Mfidchen,” Ta- 
mara; and “Ach! Tamara,” the 
maidens ; “ Stille, Stille ! schlcichet 
nilher! ” the Tartars; Act U: “ Ru- 
fet Heil unserm FUrsten,” and “Der 
Wein, Der Wein,” chorus; ballet 
music; “Well uns! ein Trauerzug,” 
chorus; “ Siisses Kind, Du weinst 
vergebens,” the Demon; “Auf zura 
Kampfe, Riiche uns, beseele uns,” 
Gudal and chorus. Act 111 ; duo, the 
Demon and Tamara and the apotheo- 
sis music with angelic chorus. 

Demophon. Luigi Cherubini’s 
opera to book by Marmontel was pro- 
duced Dec. 5, 1788, at the Academic 
Royalc, in Paris. 

Denefve (Jules) composed a ^re- 
quiem, cantata for the unveiling of 
the Orlando di Lasso statue in Ghent, 
1858, three operas, male choruses; 
taught and played ’cello. B. 1814, 
Chimay;^ d. Aug. 19, 1877. 

Bengremont (Maurice) played 
violin with great success, but killed 
himself in dissipation. B. Rio Janeiro, 
Mar. 19, 1866; d. Paris, 1893. 


Denis d^Or. Keyboard instru- 
ment with pedals invented by Pro- 
copius Divis, 1762, Moravia. 

Denkmaler der Tonkunst was the 
title of Dr. Chrysander’s reprint of 
music by Palestrina, Corelli, and 
Couperin. 

Denkmaler Deutscher Tonkunst 

were music reprints undertaken by a 
committee composed of Dr. Chrysander, 
Brahms, Joachim, Spitta, Helmholtz, 
and llerzogenberg, 1892, with govern- 
ment aid. 

Denza (Luigi) composed the extra- 
ordinarily popular song “ Funiculi 
Funicula ” which Richard Strauss 
used in his Italian suite, and more 
than 600 other songs to English, Ital- 
ian, and French texts ; taught singing 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
B. C.astellamare di Stabia, 1846; pupil 
of Naples Conservatory; add. Loiiuon. 

Depart, Chant du. The only 
French national song composed during 
the Terror was written by Marie 
Joseph Ch<5nier to celebrate the fourth 
anniversa^ of the Fall of the Bastilc, 
while in lading in Sarrette’s home, and 
was set hy Mehnl. 

Deppe (Ludwig) conducted musi- 
cal society in Hamburg; taught piano; 
imperial chapelmastcr at Berlin. B. 
Nov. 7, 1828, Alverdissen, Lippe; d. 
Sept. 5, 1890, at Bad Pyrmont. 

Dering or Deering (Richard) com- 
posed sacred music and madrigals and 
for viol ; organist to Queen Henrietta 
Maria and musician to Charles I of 
Eng. ; studied in Italy ; may have been 
among the first to employ figured bass. 
Son of Henry Dering of Lisa; d. 1630. 

Derivative. Root from which the 
harmonics are derived; an inversion. 

Des. Oer. D flat. 

Descant. DISCANT. 

Des Dur. Oer. Key of D flat major. 

Deserteur. P. A. Monsigny’s musi- 
cal play in three acts to book by 
Sedaine, was first produced Mar. 6, 
1769, at the Theatre des Italiens, 
Paris. 

Desmarets (Henri) composed sa- 
cred music and the operas “Didon,” 
1693; “Circe,” 1694; “Theagfene et 
Chariclee” and “ Les Amours de 
Momus,” 1695; “Venus et Adonis”; 
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“Les Fetes Galantes’"; fled Paris to 
escape punishment for secret marriage, 
became chapelmastex to Philip V ; ob- 
tained ratification of his marriage 
under patronage of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, while resident at Luneville, 
1722, and produced “ Renaud, ou la 
Suite d'Armide” in Paris that year. 
B. 1662, Paris; d. Sept. 7, 1741, 
Lundville. 

Des Moll. Oer, Key of D flat 
minor. 

Despres. One form of spelling the 
name of JOSQUIN de Pres or di Prato. 

Dessauer (Josef) composed the 
song “ Lockung and the opcriis “ Lid- 
wina,’’ Ein Besuch in St. Cyr,” “ Pa- 
quita,”o “ Domingo,” and chamber mu- 
sic. B. 1798, Prague; d. July 8, 1876, 
near Vienna. 

Dessin. Fr. Plan or design. 

Dessoff (Felix Otto) conducted 
opera at Vienna, Carlsruho, and 
Frankfort; composed chamber music. 
B. Jan. 14, 1835, Leipsic; d. Oct. 28, 
1891, Frankfort. 

Dessus. Fr, Treble or upper part 
of a score. 

Bestouches (Andr^ Cardinal) com- 
posed the successful opera “ Issd ” at 
25, ‘‘ Lcs Elements,’’ an elaborate bal- 
let in which Louis XV danced and 
which has been orchestrated anew by 
d’lndy; the cantatas “Oenonc” and 
“ Sem6l6 ” ; originally a mousquetier, 
but became “ inspocteur general ” of 
the AcadiSmie royale de musique and 
surintendant of music to the king. B. 
1672, Paris; d. 1749. 

Bestra. It, The right; Mano, 
hand. 

Bestranges (Louis Augustin 
Etienne Eouilld) wrote ** Les Inter- 
pr&tes musicaux du Faust de Goethe ” 
and other books of a critical nature; 
edited “ L’Ouest- Artiste,” 1890; advo- 
^ted Wagner’s musie. B. Mar. 29, 
18j^, Nantes ; add. Paris. 

Desto. It, Sprightly. 

B6tach6. Fr, Detached; staccato 
notes. 

Determlnato. It. Resolutely. 

Betonation. Fr. False intonation. 

Betonner. Fr. To sing out of tune. 

Bettingen Te Teum. George Fred- 
erick Handel’s work in celebration of 


the victory of Dett ingen contains many 
excerpts from “ Urio,” and was first 
performed at the Chapel Royal, Nov. 
27, 1743, though begun in July of that 
year. 

Beus Misereatur. Psalm Ixvii is 
considered a responsory psalm in the 
Latin ritual. In the revision of the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer, 
1552, it is given as an alternative to 
the Nunc Dimittis. 

Beutsche Flote. Oer. German 
flute. 

Beutscher Bass. Ger, A viol mid- 
way in size between a doublebass and 
a ’cello. 

Beuxi^me Position. Fr, Second 
position on the violin; guitar’s second 
fret. 

Beux Journees. M. Luigi C. Z. S. 
Cherubini's tbree act com^die lyrique 
to book by Bouilly was produced Jan. 
10, 1800, at the Theatre Feydeau, 
Paris, and subsequently given in Ger- 
man, English, and Italian versions. 
Michele, from whose occupation as 
water carrier the English version takes 
its name, is the father of Antonio, 
who is about to marry Angeline, a 
peasant girl of Genessc, and he obtains* 
passes for liimself, Antonio, and Mar- 
celline, liis daughter, in order that 
they may go to fetch the bride. Count 
Aniiand, to whom Michele is under 
obligation, falls into disfavour with 
Mazarin, who places a guard at the 
city gates in order to prevent his es- 
cape. Michele hides the Count in a 
water barrel, induces Marcel line to 
remain at home and thus enable the 
Count’s wife Costtinza to take her 
place, and gets the fugitives pa.st the 
gate. Although the Count is obliged 
at one time to hide in a hollow tree, 
the party reaches the open country 
in apparent safety. Costanza claps 
lier hands as a signal to her husband 
that they have escaped, but as she 
does so, tlie party is surrounded by 
soldiers. The soldiers seize Costanza, 
and the Count rushes to her rescue. 
He reveals his identity, but aa the sol- 
diers are about to take him back to 
Paris, Michele brings the news that 
Mazarin has restored the Count’s lib- 
erty and estates. The principal mu- 
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sical ntunbers are: Act I: *'Da casa 
il prince mio signor,” Antonio; “Deh 
so m^ascolti,” Michele ; “ 0 mio libera- 
tor,” Armand, Costanza, and Michele; 
and a duo for Armand and Costanza; 
Act n : “ Via ! cedete all’ evidenza,” 
Costanza, Antonio, and soldiers; and 
a trio and march in the finale; Act 
III: “La pastorella” (wedding cho- 
rus) which merges into “Nulla pieta 
de omai” (Soldiers’ chorus), and a 
brilliant quartet with double chorus 
as the finale. 

Development is the elaboration of 
a theme in accordance with the recog- 
nized rules of art. 

Devil’s Opera. G. A. Maefarren’s 
two-act opera to words by G. Macfar- 
ren was first performed Aug. 13, 1838, 
at the English Opera House, London. 

Devin du Village. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s one-act opera to his own 
text was first produced at Fontaine- 
bleau, Oct. 18, 1752, and the following 
year at the Academic Royale. In 
1766 it was translated and adapted 
for English performance by Dr. Bur- 
ney as “ The Cunning Man.” “ Rous- 
seau’s Dream,” which has been used 
as a hymn tune, is part of the di- 
vertissement of this work, which, de- 
spite its composer’s tempestuous career 
in music, was so popular as to have 
reached its 400th performance before 
it was shelved in 1829. 

Devoto, Devozione, con. It. De- 
votedly; with affection. 

Dextra. L, The right. 

Dextrae Tibiae. L. Pipes held in 
the right hand. 

Di. It. “By, for, with, of”; 
Orado, by degrees; Ghiesa, for the 
church. 

Diabelli (Antonio) composed the 
waltz on which Beethoven wrote 33 
variations (Op. 120) ; “ Landmessen,” 
still sung in Austrian churches; the 
operetta “Adam in der Klemme”; 
taught piano and guitar ; joined 
Peter Cappi as music publisher, 1818; 
founded DIABELLI & CO., 1824; edu- 
cated for the priesthood, but deter- 
mined, on secularization of Bavarian 
monasteries, to devote himself to mu- 
sic, and became pupil of Haydn, 
Vienna, 1803. B. Mattsee near ISalz- 


burg. Sept. 0, 1781; d. April 8, 1858, 
Vienna. 

Diabelli A Co. published music in 
Vienna from 1824 when the house 
was founded by ANTONIO DIA- 
BELLI, acquiring the publications of 
ARTARIA and other houses, issuing 
works of Schubert, Czerny, and other 
composers, in all more than 25,^0 
pubUcatioiis up to 1880. C. A. Spina 
took cliarge of the bu.«iiness, 1852, ]b\ 
Sclireiber in 1872, in whose name it 
was continued after the purchase by 
A. Cranz, of Hamburg, 1876. 

Diadeste. Michael William Balfe’s 
Italian opera buffa to words by Fitz- 
ball was first performed May 17, 1838, 
at Drury Lants London. u 

Dialogo. It. Dialogue ; duet. 

Dialogue. Fr. Dialogue ; duet. 

Diamants de la Couronne. Daniel 
F. E. Auber’s three-act opCra comique 
to book by Scribe was first produced 
at the Op6ra Comique, Paris; Mar. 6, 
1841, and as “ The Crown Diamonds ” 
in London the following “year. The 
scene is laid in Portugal, 1777. Don 
Ilcnrique, who is making a journey 
for the twofold purpose of attending 
the coronation of his queen and wed- 
ding Diana, daughter of his uncle, 
Count de Campo Mayor, minister of 
police; is captured in tlie mountains 
by a band of counterfeiters. Catarina, 
w'ho is the leader of the gang, spares 
his life on condition that he shall not 
reveal what he has seen for a year. 
As he is about to depart they are sur- 
rounded by troops led by Don Hen- 
rique’s friend, Don Sebastian, and the 
coiners and Henrique make their es- 
cape disguised as monks while Cata- 
rina and her lieutenant Rebolledo 
disappear tlirough a subterranean pas- 
sage, taking with them a casket con- 
taining some mysterious jewels. In 
the next act Don Henrique reaches 
the home of his uncle, only to find that 
Diana is in love with his friend Don 
Sebastian, while he himself is sigh- 
ing for Catarina. Meantime a car- 
riage bearing Catarina and Rebolledo 
breaks down, and they seek shelter in 
the castle of the minister of police. 
When Diana reads an account of a 
robbery containing a description of 
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Catarina and Rebolledo, the latter dis- 
appears, and Don Henrique tells Cata- 
rina of her danger, confesses liis love 
for her, and urges her to run away 
with him. Catarina, though moved 
by his generosity, declines, but gives 
him her ring .as a souvenir. Just then 
Count Campo Mayor enters and an- 
nounces that the Crown Diamonds 
have been stolen and, despite the ex- 
citement of the moment, recognizes 
the ring Don Henrique is wearing as 
one of the royal jewels. Diana turns 
thob situation to her own advantage by 
making Henrique promise that if she 
will assist Catarina to escape he will 
refuse to marry her. Tn the last act 
Diana, Count Campo Mayor, Don Hen- 
rique, and J>on Sebastian assemble in 
an ante chamber at the royal palace, 
where Rebolledo is presently announced 
as Count Fuentes. It develops that 
the crown diamonds have been actually 
pledged fob the national debt, and that 
Count Kuentos has been employed to 
procure duplicates to be used on state 
occasions until the real jewels can be 
redeemed. The scene changes, the 
Queen comes in, expresses her pleasure 
at the W'ay in which Count Fiientes 
has performed this delicate mission, 
and makes him IMinisttir of Secret 
Police. Count Campo Mayor is then 
admitted, and he announces the de- 
cision of the royal council that her 
majesty shall marry the prince of 
Spain. The Queen declares she will 
marry a man of her own choice, and 
when the Count protests, threatens to 
confiscate his property for permitting 
the crown diamonds to bo stolen, and 
orders him to arrest Diana and Don 
Henrique for harbouring the thieves. 
Diana enters, but fails to recognize 
Catarina in the Queen. Not so with 
Don Henrique. He knows C^itarina at 
once, is amazed to find her in the royal 
palace, and is planning to rescue her 
by force when the Queen orders his 
arrest for high treason. Another 
change of scene reveals her majesty 
holding court. Don Henrique comes 
in to plead for Catarina to find at 
last that Catarina and the Queen are 
one and the same, and to be overjoyed 
With the announcement of her majesty 
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that she will wed him as the man who 
loved her for herself alone. The prin- 
cipal musical numbers are: Act 1: 
“Roll on, roll on,*’ Henrique; “O’er 
Mountain steep, through Valley Roam- 
ing,” Rebolledo; “The young Pe- 
drillo,” tutti; “Unto the Hermit of 
tho Chapel,” chorus of disguised 
monks; Act II; “The Brigand” and 
“ In the Deep Ravine of the Forest,” 
Don Henrique; “Oh, Surprise unex- 
pected! ” quintet; “Love! at once I 
break thy fetters,” and “If I could 
but CVjuragc feel,” Catarina; “Oh, 
whisper what thou feelest! ” Hen- 
rique; Act III: “When doubt the 
tortur(‘d frame is rending,” Diana; 
“Love, dwell with me,” the Queen. 

Diana. Fr. Aubade or reveille or 
“ Inintsup.” 

Diapason. Gr. An oct.nve or the 
compass of .all the strings of the lyre; 
tlie foundation sb)p of an organ or 
principal, whether open or stopped; in 
French a tuning fork or the pitcli 
registered by it. In Kreiieh diapason 
normal or French pitch a' is the result 
of 4;h> double vibrations per second at 
a timp(‘rature of iiO degrees F. This 
sLandjird of PITCTI is modified first 
by (Mjual temperament and also by the 
fact that the temperature of the aver- 
.ago concert room is higher than that 
given, and at (>8 degrees F. in equal 
temperament a' represents 139 double 
vibrations per si'cond. 

Diapason cum Diapente. L. A 
t wolf til. 

Diapason cum Diatessaron. L. 
An eleventh. 

Diapente. Gr. A fifth. 

Diapentissare. Middle L. Discant 
at the inUnwal of a fifth. 

Diaphonia. Gr. Dissonance as 
opposed to eonsonaiiee ; obsolete form 
of DISCANT or two voice counter- 
point. 

Diarmid. Hamisli McCunn’s four- 
act grand opera to book by tho Duke 
of Argyll (then Marquis of Lome), 
based on Celtic folklore, was produced 
Cct. 23, 1897, at (kjvent Carden, Lon- 
don, by the (’arl Rosa Opera Company. 

Diaschisma. Gr. ILalf .a LIMMA. 

Diastema. Gr. An interval. 

Diatessaron. Gr. A fourth. 
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Diatonic. Intervals, progressions 
of melody or chorda belonging to one 
key and unaltered by accidentals; dia- 
tonic modulation shifts from one to 
a closely related key; diatonic scales 
are the modern major and minor 
scales ; diatonic melody is constructe<l 
exclusively of the not<'s of a single 
si'cle; hence in general opposed to 
chromatic. Diatonic with the ancient 
(j| reeks was one of the three genera of 
music, the other two being Enharmonic 
and (chromatic. 

Diaulion. Qr, Air played on the 
aulos or iliite between parts of a song. 

Diaulos. Gr. Double flute. 

Diazenxis. Gr. The separation of 
two tetrachords by a tone; the tone 
itself. 

Dibdin (Charles) composed light 
dramatic entertainments including 
‘‘ The Waterman ” and the “Quaker,’^ 
“ The Shepherd’s Artifice ” for Covent 
(farden, “The Padlock’^ and “The 
Recruiting Sergeant” for Drury Lane, 
but relired from the latter house after 
a quarrel with (larrick; ivas composer 
to Covent Garden for a time at $50 
per week, but be('ame best kiuiwn 
through “ The Whim of the Moment,” 
in which he was sole actor, singer, 
composer, and author, and manager; 
and in a similar entertainment called 
“ The Oddities,” in the course of which 
he introduced many sea songs which 
acquired popularity in the British 
navy; wrote “A History of the Stage,” 
novels, and his own “ Professional 
Life.” B. Mur. 4, 1745; d. July 25, 
1814. Two sons, Charles and Thomas, 
became play^v rights. Henry Edward 
compiled “The Standard Psalm Book,” 
1857 ; composed psalm tunes and for 
piano and organ; played violin and 
harp. B. Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 8, 
1813; son of Charles and grandson 
of (Tf ARLES; d. May 6, 1866, 

Edinburgh. 

Dichord. Two stringed instrument ; 
bicliord or instrument wdth two strings 
to the note. 

Dickons (Mrs. Poole) sang sop. in 
London ojiera and concert. B. 1770, 
London; d. May 4, 1833. 

Di Colpo. fi. Suddenly, at once. 

Dido and Aeneas. Henry Purcell’s 


three-act opera to book by Nahum 
Tate, probably coTn])Oscd between 1688 
and 1690, has been occasionally given 
in concert form and in student per- 
formances, bub was revived Mar. 25, 
1901, at the Coronet Theatre, London. 

Diecetto. li. Composition for ten 
instniinents. 

Diemer (Louis) founded the “ So- 
ci6te dcs instruments anciens ” ; com- 
posed “ concertstiick,” Op. 31; con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. Op. 32; 
“ concerisiiick ” for violin and orches- 
tra, Op. 33, songs and chamber music; 
taught; won first piano prize at Paris 
(Conservatoire at 13. B. Feb. 14, 1843, 
Paris ; add. Paris. 

Diesare. It. To sharpen. 

Diese. Fr. Sharp. 

Dieser. Fr. To sharpen. 

Dies Irae. L. “ Day of wrath.” 
Splendid J.atin hymn written and 
probably composed by Thomas de Ce- 
lano, friend and follower of l>t. Francis 
of Assisi, is a sequence in Masses for 
the Dead between tlie E|^istle and tlie 
Gospel, for which Cherubini, Berlioz, 
and Verdi liave composed especially 
fine settings. 

Diesis. Gr. (Juartertones in an- 
cient Greek music and tlie last sub- 
division of intervals in the Aristotel- 
ian system; in modern Linns the dif- 
ference between a major or diatonic 
semitone, and a minor or chromatic 
s(‘miione, obtained by tuning up the 
same tone three major thirds and an 
octcive, the resultant ratios of vibra- 
tion being 125 : 128. 

Dietrich (Albert Hermann) com- 
posed the successful three-act opera 
“ Robin Hood,” Frankfort, 1879; sym- 
phony in D minor, concert overture 
“ Normaniienfalirt,” “ Rheinmorgen,” 
and other works for chorus and or- 
chestra; incidental music to “ (Jymbe- 
line,” and chamber music; pupil of 
Sclmmann and friend of Byahms; 
wrote “ Recollections of Btahms,” 
1899, with J. V. Widmann; court 
chapelmaster at Oldenburg and royal 
professor at Berlin. B. Golk near 
Meissen, Aug. 28, 1829; settled in 
Berlin, 1890 ; \\. 1908. 

Dietrich (Sixt) composed 36 anti- 
phons and book of Magnificats. B. 
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Augsburg, about 1490; d. Oct. 21, 
1648, St. Gall. 

Bietsch (Pierre liouis Philippe) 
bought Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman ” 
libretto and produced his setting at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, Nov. 9, 1842 ; 
composed church music ; conducted 
Grand Opera, 1860-63. B. Mar. 17, 
1808, Dijon; d. Feb. 20, 1865, Paris. 

Dieupart (Charles) composed harp- 
sichord suites which may have sug- 
gested the title “ Suite Anglaise ” to 
Bach; played and taught harpsichord 
and violin; adapted Italian opera for 
Drury Lone, 1707. B. France; d. Lon- 
don, 1740. 

Didze. Fr. Sharp. 

Diez^ugmenon. Qr. Disjunct or 
disjoined. 

Difficile. It. Difficult. 

Di Gala. It. Merrily. 

Dlgitorium. Dumb instrument for 
exercising the fingers invented by M. 
M.arks. • 

Dignum (Charles) composed songs 
and glees, sifng in London opera. B. 
1765, Rothorhithe, Eng.; d. Mar. 29, 
1827, London. 

Di Grade. It, By conjunct inter- 
vals. 

Dilettante. It. Amateur. 

Diludium. Tnteilude. 

Diluondo. Diminishing; de- 

crescendo. 

Diminished Intervals are a somi- 
tojie Joss tliaii pc*rfe(;t or minor. Thus G 
and D sounded together make a per- 
fect fifth, but G and D flat a dimin- 
ished fifth, which is a discord, but may 
be modified by adding a major sixth 
to the G. The diminished fourth is 
always discordant. The chord of the 
diminished seventh, which is an in- 
version of the chord of the minor 
ninth, is v«aluable as affording ease 
in modulation. A diminished triad 
consists of two thirds on the subtonic 
or the chord formed in the key of O 
by B, D, and F. 

DimlnuA Fr. Diminished. 

Diminuendo. It. Decreasing in 
volume of tone; dccreacendo. 

^ Diminution. Repetition of a sub- 
ject or theme in fugues and canons in 
notes of smaller duration. 

Di KEolto. It, Very much. 


Din Din. Indian variety of cym- 
bals. 

Dinorah. Giacomo Meyerbeer’s 
three-act opera to book by Barbier and 
Carr6 was first performed April 4, 
1859, at the Op<3ra Comique, Paris. 
The scene is laid in the Breton village 
of Ploermel. lliicl, a goatherd, and 
Dinorah, his betrothed, start to the 
chapel to be married on the day ap- 
pointed in the village for a pilgrimage 
in honour of the Virgin, but the festivi- 
ties are interrupted by a storm, and 
Dinorah’s home is destroyed by light- 
ning. Hoel is advised by the Wizard 
Tonick to seek the treasure of the 
Korigans, a Breton fairy folk, in prep- 
aration for which he must spend a 
year in solitude. He sets forth upon 
his quest, but Dinorah. believing her- 
self deserted, goes mad, and wanders 
through the woods with her goat, 
seeking him. After an overture which 
introduces a chorus sung behind the 
curtain, the opera opens with the re- 
turn of Ihiel a year later. The vil- 
lagers are singing as Dinorah enters, 
looking for her goat. Corentin, the 
bagpiper, has returned to his cottage, 
and begins to sing and play in order 
to drive away the fairies and goblins, 
and Dinorah, attracted by the music, 
enters, ami insists that he continue. 
Then Hoel, confident tliat he has dis- 
covered the secret of the Korigan’s 
treasure, and believing that the first 
to touch it must die, comes in to get 
Corentin to serve as his victim. As 
he enters Dinorah disappears through 
a window, and a moment later Hriol 
sends Corentin out for wine, meaning 
to stiffen his courage for the ordeal. 
Woodcutters are singing a brindisi as 
the curtain rises on the second act, 
and Dinorah enters, still seeking her 
lost lover. The scene shifts to the 
Val Maudit into which come Hoel and 
Corentin; but the latter, hearing Di- 
norah singing the treasure ballad, 
learns that whoever first touches it 
will die, and he refuses to go on. An 
angry debate follows, after which 
Dinorah and her goat appear and 
Hoel mistakes her for a spirit sent 
to deter him from the search. Dinorah 
falls into a mountain torrent while 
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attempting to cross on a tree which master at Sant’ Agostino’s, Home, 


bridges a chasm, and Hbel plunges in 
to her rescue. The shock and Hders 
Binging restore Dinorah’s reason, and 
on learning what she has suffered, 
Hdel persuades her that the events of 
the year have been a dream. Dinorah 
tries to recall the Pardon of Ploermel, 
which is taken up by a chorus ap- 
proaching from the distance, and Hoel 
and Dinorah resume their interrupted 
journey toward the chapel. At the 
first production the cast was as fol- 
lows ; Dinorah, Mme. Miolan-Carvallio, 
sop.; Hdel, Faure, bar.; Corentin, 
Sainte-Foy, ten. The principal mu- 
sical numbers are: Act i: “Si carina, 
caprettina,” Dinorah ; “ Sto in casa al 
fine,” Corentin; “ Se per premier,” 
Hdel; Act II: polka mazourka known 
as “The Shadow Song,” Dinorah; 
“Chi primo al tesor,” Dinorah; “Le 
crede il padre,” ITiiol ; Act 1 II : “ Sei 
vendicata assai,” Hdel; “Santa Maria! 
nostra donna,” Dinorah and chorus. 

Dippel (Andreas) sang ten. in 
opera, possessing a remarkably exten- 
sive repertoire in both German and 
Italian, so that he was often called 
upon to substitute for other leading 
artists on the briefest notice; became 
associated with GATTl-CASAXZA in 
the artistic management of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, 1908, 
and assuming direction of German 
repertoire at that house, where he liad 
been a favourite singer for several 
seasons. The summer of 1908 Mr. 
Dippel toured Europe, engaging new 
works and new artists and scenic 
equipment for the season of 1908-9. 

Direct. Sign plac(?d at the end of 
a page or line to indicate the note next 
to be played. 

Directeur. Fr, Director or man- 
ager. 

Direct Motion. Progression of 
parts in a similar direction. 

Diretta, alia. In <lirect motion. 

Direttore. It, Director or man- 
ager. 

Dirge. Funeral music, so called 
from the antiphon “ Dirige, Domine 
Deus nieuH.” 

Diruta (Agostino) composed church 
music; Augustinian monk; chapel- 


1630-47 ; relative and pupil of GI- 
ROLAMO. Girolamo wrote “II Trans- 
ilvano,” which was not only the first 
work to treat the organ as a distinct 
instrument as regards technique, but 
includes descriptions of the three best 
instruments of the period in Italy, 
rules of counterpoint and of trans- 
posing the ecclesiastical modes, an in- 
troduction to singing and many illus- 
trations; became the most celebrated 
of Italian organists and played and 
conducted in various Italian cathe- 
drals. B. about 1564, Perugia; d. 
16.39. 

Dis. Qer. D sharp. 

Discant was used from the 12th 
century on as a general term for all 
forms of polyphony. It replaced the 
still earlier diaphony or organum in 
which a second or more parts pro- 
gressed with the principal or subject 
by similar motion, and by ‘permitting 
contrary motion, paved the way for 
the development of counterpoint. Dis- 
cant was soon defined by a set of rules, 
the object of which was to enable a 
singer to improvise a part to a sub- 
ject, but irnprovization or Contrap- 
punto alia mente must soon have given 
way to written discant. Discant was 
double, triple, or quadruple accord- 
ing to the number of parts added. 
Discant was also the name of the 
j)art added to the tenor melody or 
eantus iirmus, or to the first part, 
if there were several. The Discant 
was written above the tenor on its 
own clef. 

Discantgeige. Ger. Violin. 

Discantschliissel. Qer, The so- 
prano or discant clef. 

Discord. Any chord which requires 
resolution. 

Discreto, Discrezione, con. It, 
Prudently, with discretion. 

Disdiapason. Gr, A fifteenth. 

Disinvolto. It. Free, unfettered. 

Disjunct. Disjoined. 

Disjunct Motion. Succession of 
skips. 

Dis Moll. Ger. D sharp minor. 

Disperato. It. Despairingly. 

Disperazione. It. Despair. 

Dispersed Harmony. Chords in 
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whicli the notes arc separated by wide 
intervals. 

Disposition. Arrangements of 
parts of a score, chord, chorus, or- 
chestra, or of the mechanism of an 
organ. 

Di Salto. It. Hy jump or skip. 

Dissonance. Combination of tones 
producing IIKATS; chord re(|uiring 
resolution whether agreeable to tUc 
ear or not. 

Dissonare. It. To sound discord; 
to jar. 

Distanza. It. Distance, as of an 
interval. 

Distinto. It. Distinct. 

Dithyrambus. Gr. Song in honour 
of Bacclius from which dramatic fonn 
was evolved; choruses of early Greek 
tragedies. 

Dito. It. Finger. 

Dito Grosso. It. Thumb. 

Ditone. .Interval of two major tones. 

Ditonus. L. Ditone. 

Ditson (Oliver) founded the Bos- 
ton, Mass., music publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson & Co. in 1857 with John 
C. Haynes as partner; began business 
career at 12 in tlie sliop of Samuel II. 
Parker, dealer in music and books; 
became member of the firm in 1832 
which became Ditson & Parker; con- 
tinued the business in lus own name on 
Parker’s retirement, 1 845 ; established 
New York branch in charge of his 
son Charles H., 1807 ; Pliiladelx)hia 
branch, 1875, in charge of his son 
J. Edward; began the sale of band 
and orchestra instniments in Boston 
as John C. Haynes & Co., 1800, and 
extended it by means of Chicago 
branch known as Dyon & Healy. B. 
Oct. 30, 1811, Boston; d. Dec. 21, 
1888. The catalogue of the allied 
houses in 1908 numbered more than 
52,000 titles, including many text- 
books. “ The Musician ” was issued 
as a monthly periodical from 1896. 

Dittersdorf, von (Karl Ditters) 
composed the operetta “ Doctor und 
Apotheker,” which is still performed 
in Germany, and in all 28 operas ; 53 
symphonies, most of which are in the 
style of his friend Haydn, although 
that based on Ovid’s “ Metamorpho- 
ses ’ is one of the earliest attempts at 


programme music ; much chamber mu- 
sic, and many songs. In boyhood he 
studied violin with Konig and Zie- 
gler, played in tlie orchestra at St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna; was admitted to 
Prince von llildburghausen’s private 
band; studied with Bonno and Trani, 
and became intimate with Gluck and 
Ilaydn. In 1761 he toured Italy with 
Gluck, and in 1704 went with Gluck 
and Guadagni to tlie coronation of 
Archduke Joseph as King of the Ho- 
mans at Frankfort, played at court, 
and on returning to Vienna became 
cliapelmaster to the Bishop of Gross- 
wanlein at PresKbiirg, in which capac- 
ity his first orabirio “ Isaceo figiira 
del Kedentore ” was composed to the 
Bishep’.s Latin version of Metastasio, 
followed by the comic opera “ Amore 
in Musiea.” In 1769 he joined the 
Prince Bishop of Breslau, Count von 
Sehafgotseh, in his rittiroment at Jo- 
hannisbnrg, and throiigli tliat patron’s 
influence was made Knight of the 
Golden Spur and ennobled by the 
Fiinperor. His pleasant relations with 
the Prince Bishop continued with 
slight inl.erruption until the <leath of 
that dignitary, 1795, after which he 
aeeejitcd the jiatronagc of Count von 
Stillfried, residing on his estates in 
Bohemia for the nanainder of his life. 
“ Davide,” “Ester,” “Gioblxi” were 
the titles of some of his oratorios; 
“11 viaggiatore Americano,” “ Betnig 
dnreh Aberglauben,” “ Dif Liebo iin 
NaiTenliause, ' “ Hieronymus Iviiicker,’’ 
“Don Quixotte,” “ IJgolino,” “ Hoems 
Pocus,” and “Die lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor ” were all popular operas 
in their day. B. Vienna, Nov. 2, 1739; 
d. Oct. 24, 1709. See “ Autobiog- 
raphy,” Eng. trails, by A. D. Cole- 
ridge, London, 1896. 

Ditty. Simple little song. 

Divertimento. It. Instrumental 
composition in several movements; 
potpourri. 

Divertissement. Fr. Short ballet; 
entr’aet; divertimento. 

Divided Stops. Organ stops which 
draw in two portions. 

Divisi. It. “ Divided.” Directs 
where instruments which have been 
playing in unison are to separate. 
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their reunion being indicated by 
“ Unis;”^ 

Divisions. Quick consecutive pas- 
sages of ornamental nature; usually 
the variation of a simple theme. 

Division Viol had frets on tlie 
lingei-boai’d. 

Divitis (Antonins) coin posed cliureli 
nnisie and ehiinsons (jmhlished iind(‘r 
name “ Le lliclie ”) ; singer to Louis X 1 1 
of France; lOtlj centniy. 

Divotamente. It. Devotedly. 

Divozione, con. ll. With devo- 
tion. 

Dixie, a song of national interest in 
the L!nit('d States, although “ Dixie’s 
Land ” refers to tlie Soutliern States 
only, was first made known in 1850 or 
18()() by Bryanl/s Minstrels, and was 
announced as a “ walk around ” by D. 
D. Emmet. In 18G1 a song of the same 
name and to the same tune, words by 
Albert Pike, went the rounds of the 
(Jonfederate army, and became very 
popular. The title may have hcM‘n 
adopted in compliment to a New York 
slaveholding family named Dixie. 

Dixieme. Fr. Tenth. 

Djamileh. Georges Bizet’s op^ra 
comique to book by Louis Gallet was 
fir.st performed May 22, 1872, at the 
Op^ra Comique, Paris, and has lately 
been revived with success in Germany. 
Harun, a young Turkish voluptuary, 
has avoided serious love because of the 
example of his father’s unhappy mar- 
riage, and is unmoved when his sec- 
retary Splendiano tells him his for- 
tune will iK’come exhausted in another 
year, and C(|ually so when told that 
the lovely Djamileh having reigned 
for the month, ought, in accordance 
with Ifanm’s way of life, to be re- 
placed by a new slave girl. Splendiano 
is merely directed to buy another slave 
girl, and seeing his master’s indiffer- 
ence to Djamileh, begs to retain her 
for himself, to which Tlarun agrees. 
But Djamileh really loves Harun, and 
she refuses to be comforted with kind 
words or the present of a necklace, and 
declines her freedom when it is offered 
her. She rejects Splendiano, and, 
learning from him that a new slave 
is to be purchased, plans to disguise 
herself as the new favourite, who turns 


out to be a young Alm^e who dances 
marvellously. Re-entering Harun’s 
presence disguised as the Alm6e, 
Djamileh’s shyness astonishes her 
master, but when she suddenly unveils 
and pleads to bo taken back as his 
slave rather than depart with fortune 
and freedom, Harun at last realizes 
and succumbs to the power of true 
love. The music is of a deliciously 
oriental type, and the opening chorus 
of Nile boatmen and the lovely music 
of the A] nine’s dance have won instant 
favour wherever j)orform('d. 

Dlabacz (Gottfried Johann) wrote 
on music; librarian and choirmaster 
of tlie Premoiistratensian convent in 
Prague. 13, July 17, 1758; dl Jan. 4, 
1820. 

D IMtoll. Oct. Key of D minor. 

Do is the syllable preferred to Gt 
in Italy and England for sof-fa. 

Doctor of Music. Generally an 
honorary di'gree. 

Dodecachordon. Twelve-stringed 
instrument, which gives title to the 
celebrated book by Glareanus, tlie as- 
sumed name of Heinrich Loris, pub- 
lished in Basle, 1547. This book de- 
linitcdy settled a dispute regarding the 
dev(ilopment of Ecclesiastical Modes, 
establishcil the fact that there are PJ 
Modes only available for practical 
purposes, and illustrated the charac- 
teristics of each by a series of 89 
compositions selected from the best 
masters. 

Dodecuplet. Group of 12 notes to 
be played in the time of eight. 

Dohler (Theodor) composed the 
opera “ l’anen‘da,” Florence, 1880 ; 
salon music; played piano; ennobled 
through the inlluence of his patron the 
Duke of Lucca, bo married a Russian 
princess, 184(5, and retired. B. Naples, 
April 20, 1814; d. Florence, 185(5. 

Dohnanyi, von (Ernst) composed 
‘^Zrinyi” an overture which was 
performed in Budapest, 1897, winning 
the King’s prize; symphony in D 
minor serenade for violin and ’cello, 
Vienna, 1900; played piano in concert 
in the principal citi(‘s of Europe and 
America; pupil of his father, of the 
Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, 
Budapest, and of Eugen d’Albert. 
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B. July 27, 1877, Prcssburg; add. 
Budapest. 

Doigte. Fr. “ Fingering ” indi- 
cated by signs and numerals on a score. 

Dolcan. DULCIANA. 

Dolce. It, Sweet; 8 ft. soft- toned 
organ stop. 

Dolcemente, Dolcezza, con. It. 
With sweetness and softness. 

Dolciano or Dolcino. It. DULr- 
CIANA. 

Dolcissimo. It. As sweetly as 
possible. 

Dolente, Dolentemente ; con Do- 
lore, con Duolo, con Doloro. It. 
Sadly, })laintively. 

Dolentissimo. It. As sadly as 
possible. 

Doles (Johann Friedrich) com- 
posed church music, wrote “ Elemen- 
tary Instruction in Singing,” cantor at 
Freiburg and at the Thomavsschule, 
Leipsic, 175G-80; pupil of Johann 
Sebastiarf Bach and friend of Mozart. 
B. Steinbach, Saxe-Mcin ingen, April 
23, 171n; m Leipsic, Fob. 2, 1797. 

Dolzfldte. Ger. German flute hav- 
ing seven finger holes and one key. 

Domchor. Ger. Cathedral choir. 

Dominant. Fifth degree of any 
scale; reciting note of a Gregorian 
eliant. 

Dominante. Fr. Dominant. 

Domino Noir. Daniel F. E. 
Auber’s three-act opCra comique to 
book by Scribe was first produced in 
Paris, Dec. 2, 1837, Tlic scene is laid 
at Madrid. Horatio di Massarena has 
fallen in love with a mysterious girl 
in a black domino whom he met at a 
masked ball given by the Queen of 
Spain, and meeting her again a year 
later at a like function, confesses his 
love, but is rejected. At midnight the 
girl seeks her companion, Brigitia, 
who has been sent away by Horatio, 
and failing to find her, cries that she 
is lost, and hurries away. In the next 
act she appears in the house of Hora- 
tio’s friend, Count Juliano, disguised 
as a waiting maid, but is recognized 
by Horatio. She slips away as the 
Count’s dinner develops into an orgy, 
having obtained some keys from Gil- 
Perez, porter at a convent, who has 
abandoned his post to pay court to 


Claudia, Count Jiiliano’s housekeeper. 
The mysterious lady is, in fact, Angela, 
of noble birth, destined to become ab- 
bess of a convent, although she has not 
yet taken the vows. Her intlucnce has 
already helped Horatio in his diplo- 
matic career, but while delighted at 
meeting him at the ball, slie should 
have returned to the convent at mid- 
night. However she does return un- 
noticed, and in the last act is shown 
in the robes of an abbess, the ollice 
which is about to be conferred upon 
her. Horatio comes to the convent at 
this opportune moment, seeking release 
from an engagement to marry Ursula, 
a noble damsel wlio is likewise an in- 
mate of the convent. He recognizes 
the girl of the black domino in tlie 
Lady Abbess. The Lady Abbess lias 
grown to love him. The Queen of 
Spain solves all dilliciilties by nomi- 
nating Ursula to be Abbess and per- 
mitting Angela and Horatio to marry. 

Dommer, von (Arrey) wrote criti- 
cdsm and books on music*. Jk Feb. 9, 
1828, Danzig; S(‘cretary to Hamburg 
city library, 1873 -89. 

Donati (Baldassare) composed 
many graceful secular songs and 
cliureh music; taught singing and 
counterpoint at the Seminario Gro- 
goriano di San Marco ; was succecs- 
sively “ miisico e cantor,” assistant 
to Adriano Wilhaert, and cliapclmast'r 
at St. Mark’s, Veniee. 13. Venice, 
1548; d. 1003. 

Donati (Ignatio) composed cliurch 
and secular music; eluipclniaster at Pe- 
saro and Milan Cathedrals. 13. ("asal* 
inaggiore, near Cremona, 1012 ; d. Ui38. 

Don Carlos. Sir Michael da Costa’s 
opera to book by Ta rant ini was pro- 
diicf!d June 20, 1844, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London. Giiise]q)e Verdi’s 
five-act grand opera to book by IMery 
and Du Loelo was first ])erforiucd 
Mar. 11, 1807, at the Grand Opera, 
Paris. The story deals with tlie pas- 
.sion of Don Carlos, son of King Philip 
of Spain and grand. son of the Emperor 
Charles V for his stepmother, Eliza- 
beth of Valois. Tlie King’s jealousy 
is arouserl, despite the innocence of bis 
queen, and in the last act a meeting 
between the Queen and Don Carlos in 
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the convent of St. Just is surprised 
by Philip, who then turns Carlos over 
to the Grand Inquisitor, who had pre- 
viously demanded liis life, and had 
already brought about the destruction 
of Posa, the best friend of Carlos. 

Bon Giovanni or Bon Juan. W. 
A. Mozart’s two act opera bulla to 
book by Da Ponte was hrst performed 
Oct. 29, 1787, at Prague. Although 
hurriedly composed, this opera is one 
of Mozart’s best. Its full title is “ II 
Dissoluto Punito; ossia il Don Gio- 
vanni,” and the material is taken from 
Tirso de Molina’s tale, “ El combidado 
de piedra.” The scene is laid in Se- 
ville, and the first act represents a 
square before the palace of the Com- 
mendatore. Don Giovanni, a dissolute 
noble, has gained ac(?ess to the apart- 
ment of the Commendatore’s daughter, 
Donna Anna, at night. When the 
Coinmendatore, alarmed by her out- 
cries, rushes to her assistance, Don 
Giovanni stabs him and escapes, join- 
ing his serv'ant Leporello, who awaits 
him in the square. Donna Anna and 
her fiance Don Ottavio swear to avenge 
the Commen (hit ore’s death. While 
master and servant are discussing a 
new love affair, Donna Elvira, an 
earlier victim, comes along, bewailing 
her fate, and Don Giovanni attempts 
to flirt with her, not having recog- 
nized her, only to b(? mot wiili bitter 
reproaches. Don Giovanni runs off, 
and Leporello shocks Elvira with a 
catalogue of his master’s conquests in 
various lands. Meantime Don Gio- 
vanni lias discovered a pretty peasant 
girl, Zerlina, wlio is at the point of 
marrying Masetto, a young farmer. 
The bridegroom to be is dragged away 
by Leporello, and Don Giovanni offers 
himself to Zerlina as a substitute, but 
she is rescued by the timely appear- 
ance of Donna Elvira, who leads her 
away to a place of safety. Donna 
Anna and Don Ottavio now enter, and 
as Don Giovanni is making love to 
Donna Anna and inquiring as to the 
cause of her mourning, Donna Elvira 
returns and denounces him as the Com- 
mendatore’s murderer. Don Giovanni 
replies that the woman is crazy, and 
deceives Donna Anna for the moment. 


Later, she is convinced that Elvira is 
right, and orders her betrothed to kill 
Don Giovanni. Meeting his servant, 
who tells him that Zerlina has re- 
turned to Masetto, Don Giovanni re- 
joins the peasants, and invites them 
to a feast. The fifth scene shows the 
banquet hall. Master and servant are 
attentive to their guests. Having plied 
them well with wine, Don Giovanni 
tries to drag Zerlina away, but is 
prevented by the timely entrance of 
three masks, Ottavio, Anna, and El- 
vira, who have come to learn just what 
sort of man Giovanni is. Giovanni 
tries to throw the blame on Leporello, 
but his visitors remove their masks 
.nnd denounce him for his crimes. 
The first scene of the second act rep- 
resents the attempt of Don Giovanni 
to abduct Zerlina from Donna Elvira’s 
house. Masetto and a party of friends 
come in time to cflec^t a rescue, but 
are thwarted in their attempt to 
avenge themselves on Do^ Giovanni, 
who has changed costumes with Lepo- 
rello, in order to elude Elvira. Master 
and scu'vant meet again in front of the 
Comruendatore’s palace, and as Don 
Giovanni tells of meeting one of Le- 
porello’s inamoratas, the statue of the 
(’ommeiidatorc speaks warningly. Don 
Giovanni only laughs and invites the 
statue to dine witli him the following 
evening, an invitation which the statue 
accepts. Another scone represents 
Donna Anna clamouring for vengeance 
while Ottavio is pleading for love, and 
then tlie action shifts again to the 
banquet hall in Don Giovanni’s palace. 
The master is at dinner, served by 
Leporello. Elvira comes to implore 
Don Giovanni to repent before it is 
too late, but is only laughed at. She 
screams with terror on departing, and 
a knocking is heard, at wliich the mu- 
sicians run away .nnd Leporello hides 
under the table. Don Giovanni opens 
the door, and finds the Oommendatore’s 
statue has come to the feast. He 
orders Leporello to lay another cover, 
but the statue replies that it does 
not eat the food of mortals, and in- 
vites Giovanni to sup with it. Despite 
the pleading of Leporello, Don Gio- 
vanni accepts, then the statue takes 
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him by the hand, and for the last time 
orders him to repent. On hia refusal 
the statue disappears, and demons 
carry Don Giovanni to the infernal re- 
gions. The original caste was : Donna 
Anna, Teresa Saporiti, sop. ; Donna 
Elvira, Micelli, sop.; Zerlina, Bondini, 
sop.; Don Ottavio, BagJioni, ten.; 
Don Giovanni, Luigi Baasi, bar.; II 
Coramendatore, and Masotto, I^olli, 
bass; Leporello, Felice Ponziani, bass. 
The principal musical numbers are: 
Act I : Notte e giorno faticar,” Le- 
porello; '‘Ah! chi mi dice mai,” El- 
vira; “ Madaniina il caialogo,” Lepo- 
rello; “La, ci (larein la rnano,” Zer- 
lina; “Mi tradi,” Elvira; “Or sai, 
chi I’Qiiore,’^ Anna; “Fin ch’han dal 
vino,” Don Giovanni ; “ Batti, batti,” 
Zerlina; the Masked Trio, Ottavio, 
Anna, and Elvira; Act 11: “ Eh, via, 
buffone,” Giosanni and Leporello; 
“ Doll vieni alia finestra,” Don Gio- 
vanni; •“ Vedrai, cariiio,” Zerlina; 
“Sola, sola, in biijo loco,” sextet; “Ah 
pieth Signofi miei,” Leporello; “11 jnio 
tesoro,” Ottavio; “Non mi dir,” Anna. 

Doui (Giovanni Battista) wrote 
“ Compendio del trattato de’ generi e 
de/ modi della niusica,” a valuable 
book on Ancient Greek music, pub- 
lished 1035, Rome; reconstructed a 
double lyre, which he called “ Lyra 
Barberina,” or “ Amphichord”; taught 
in Florence University. B, 1593, Flor- 
ence; d. 1G47. 

Donizetti (Gaetano) composed 
“DON PASQUALE,” “La FILLE 
DU REGIMEN r,” “ LUCIA Dl I.AM- 
MERMOOR,»» “LLICREZIA BOR- 
GIA,” “La FAVORITA,” “ELI SIR 
D’AMORE,” “LINDA DI CUA- 
MOUNI,” which have retained their 
place in modern repertoire, and in 
all 60 operas. Son of a weaver, who 
was ambitious that he shouhl become 
a teacher, Donizetti, who had previ- 
ously studied music in the Naples Con- 
servatory and the Liceo Filamionico 
at Bologna, enlisted in the army to 
avoid obedience to his father’s wishes, 
and while stationed at Venice, 1818, 
produced his first opera, “ Enrico di 
Borgogna,” which was followed by “ tl 
Falegname di Livonia,” “ Nozze in 
Villa,” and “ Zoraide di Granata,” the 


last named work making a great suc- 
cess in Rome, 1822, when the composer 
was carried in triumph, crowned at 
the capitol, and exempted from further 
military duty. “ Anna Bolena,” 1830, 
Milan, was the first of Donizetti’s 
operas to attract attention outside 
Italy, and then came “ L’Elisir 
d’Amoro ” and “ JjUeia di Lainmer- 
moor,” the last, written for Naples, 
1835, gaining him an appointment as 
teacher of counterpoint in the Royal 
College of Music of Naples. The 
rapidity which characterized Doni- 
zetti’s composition is shown in the 
fact that “ 11 Cainpanello di Notte,” 
based on a vaudeville he had seen in 
Paris, was both written and composed 
in nine days. On the refusal of the 
Neapolitan censor to permit the per- 
formance of his “ Poliuto,” 1837, Doni- 
zetti removed to Paris, where he 
brought out a number of operas. 
Victor Hugo forbade the representa- 
tions of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” which had 
been based on his play, so the scene 
was changed from Italy to Turkey, 
and the ojiera was presenied as “ La 
Rinegata.” In 1840, “ Poliuto,” “ La 
Fille dll Regiment,” and “ Favorita ” 
were all performed, greatly extending 
the composer’s fame. A tour in which 
he visited Rome, Milan, and Vienna 
followed, and while in the latter city 
he produced “ lunda di Chamouni,” 
and was made ch a jiel master and court 
composer to the Emperor. “ Don Pas- 
(jiialc” and the funereal “ Dom Sebas- 
tien ” were produced on his return to 
Paris, 1843. Jn 1844 “ Catarina Cor- 
naro ” was prodiice*d at Naples. A 
paralytic stroke then ended the com- 
poser’s career, although he lingered 
four years more. Among his other 
operas are : “ Parisina,” “ Torquato 
Tasso,” “ Marino Faliero,” “ Maria 
Padilla,” and “Rita” and “ Tl Duca 
d’Alba,” which were, performed after 
his death. A “ Miserere ” and “ Ave 
Maria,” composed for the imperial 
chapel at Vienna, 6 masses, 12 string 
quartets, a requiem, and some songs 
should also be noted. B. Bergamo, 
Nov. 25, 1707; d. April 8, 1848. 

Donna del Lago. Gioacchino Ros- 
sini’s two-act opera, to book by Tot- 
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tola, based on Scott’s “ Lady of the 
Lake,” was firsb pcM-fonned Oct. 4, 
1819, at the San C’ailo Opera, Naples. 

Donna, Prima. It. “ P'irst lady.” 
Leading female singer in opera. 

Don Pasquale. Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s three-act opera buffa was first 
produced Jan. 4, 1843, at the Theatre 
ties Italiens, Paris. Don Pasquale, an 
irritable old gentleman, whose nephew 
Ernesto declines to marry to please 
him, resolves to punish his prospec- 
tive heir by taking a bride himself. 
His old friend Dr. Malatesta, who is 
likewise the friend of l^h*nesto and the 
confidant of his love affairs, is called 
upon for advice, and promptly ap- 
pro v^cs Don Pasqnalc’s plan, picturing 
an imaginary sister as an ideal char- 
acter wdio will just suit his old friend. 
Don Pasquale is delighted, and Dr. 
Malatesta at once goes to Norina, 
Ernesto’s inamorata, wil-h whom he 
compounds a plot that shall unite her 
to her lover. The second act reveals 
Don Pasquale in gala costume, wait- 
ing for bis bride, and when Malatesta 
brings in Norina, he is delighted with 
that young person’s excessive modesty 
and loveliness. Yielding to his ardent 
persuasion, she signs a marriage con- 
tract, then instantly displays such 
shrewishness as Avould have shamed 
Katherine before Pctrucio tamed her. 
Ernesto is astonished at ilie seem*, 
but is warned by IMalalcsia to be 
silent. Norina calls in the servants, 
gives extravagant orders, which Don 
Pasquale vainly countermands. He is 
told that she is the mistress of the 
bouse and will do as she pleases. In 
the third act Don Pasquale’s house is 
filled with dressmakers and milliners 
to the old man’s dismay, but tliey ire 
finally dismissed, as Norina intends 
going to the theatre with Ernesto. 
Pasquale forbids her to leave the 
house, whereupon she promptly boxes 
liis ears and departs, dropping a note 
as she does so, which excites Pasquale ’s 
jealousy. Malatesta comes in and 
consoles his old friend, and in the end 
Pasquale is delighted to learn that 
his marriage was a sham and to trans- 
fer his pseudo bri<le to Ernesto. The 
original cast was: Norina,Gri8i, sop.; 


Ernesto, Mario, ten.; Dr. Malatesta, 
Tamborini, bass ; Don Pasquale, I^a- 
blache, bass. The principal musical 
numbers include two duets and a 
quartet, often heard in concert, and 
the serenade “ Com’ e gentil,” which 
greatly enhanced Mario’s reputation 
and is still the delight of tenors the 
world over. 

Don Quixote has afforded subject 
matter for 29 operas, the first by 
Eortsch at Hamburg, 1090, and the 
last by Frederic Clay, London, 1875. 
Caldara, Padre Martini, Salieri, Paesi- 
ello, all composed operas of this title. 
Henry Purcell and John Eccles com- 
posed songs for the dramatic versions 
of Thomas D’LIrfey, 1094 andf 1696 
(three parts), and G. A, Maefarren’s 
version, to book by his father, was pro- 
duced Feb. 3, 1846, at Drury Lane, Lon- 
don. Richard Strauss has composed 
“ fantastisebe variatioueii ” to the 
same tith* pi’oduced in England, Amer- 
ica, and elsew here under his own baton. 

Dont (Jacob) composed Studies 
for Violin”; played and taught that 
instrument at Vienna Conservatory. 
B. Mar. 2, 1815, Vienna; d. Nov. 17, 
1888. 

Donzelli (Domenico) sang ten. in 
opera; composed vocal exercises. B. 
1790, Bergamo; d. Mar. 31, 1873, 
Bologna. 

Dopo. It. After. 

Doppelbe. Gc/*. Double flat. 

Doppelflbte. (}er. Organ stop of 
wooden pipes with double mouths, and 
of 8 ft. pitch. 

Doppelfuge. Ocr. Double fugue. 

Doppelgeige. (ler. Viol d’amore. 

Doppelgriffe. Gcr. Doublestop on 
viol instruments. 

Doppelkreuz. (7cr. Double sharp. 

Doppelscblag. Qcr. Double beat 
or grace note. 

Doppio. It. Double; Pedale, with 
pedal in octaves ; Movimento, at 
double the pace. 

Doppler (Albert Franz) compos(*d 
the operas Benjowski,” “ Ilka,” 
“ Afanasia,” “ Wanda,” “ Salvator 
Rosa,” “ Die beiden Husaren,” “ Erzo- 
beth,” the comic ballet “ Margot ” ; 
conducted at Vienna court opera and 
taught flute in Vienna Conservatory. 
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B. Lemberg, Oct. 16, 1821; d. July 
27, 1883. Karl composed Tlie Gren- 
adiers’ Camp ” and “ The Son of the 
Desert,” operas performed at the Na- 
tional Theatre, Pesth, of which he was 
conductor; ballets and flute music; 
played flute; court chapelmaster at 
Stuttgart. B. J^emberg, 1826; brother 
of ALBERT FRANZ. Arpad com- 
posed the opera “ Viel l.iirm um 
NTchts,” fesl overture, suite in B 
flat, scherzo, theme and variations for 
full orchestra; taught piano in New 
York, 1880-83; chorusmaster Court 
Theatre, Stuttgart. B. dune .5. 1857, 
Pesth; son of KARL; add. Stuttgart. 

Dgrffel (Dr. Alfred) wrote history 
of the Gewandhaus concerts from 1781 
to 1881, criticism for the “ Neue 
Zoitsclirift fiir JMusik”; edited com- 
positions for Brcitkopf & Hiirtel and 
the Bach Gesollschaft. 11. dan. 24, 1821, 
Wakleiihurg, Sa.xony ; <1. Feb, 1905. 

Dorian Mode. Fir.st of the “ au- 
thentic ” •church MODES. 

Dorien. Fr, Dorian. 

Dorn (Heinrich Ludwig Egmont) 
compo.sod “ Die Rolandsknappen,” Ber- 
lin, 1820, and in all ten operas; con- 
ducted Berlin royal opera ; wrote 
criticism and opposed Wagnerian 
school; taught counterpoint to Schu- 
mann. B. Nov. 14, 1804, Konigsberg, 
Prussia; d. Berlin, dan. 10, 1892. 

Dorner (Armin W.) wrote “ Tech- 
nical Exercises”; played and taught 
piano at Cincinnati College of Music; 
studied in Berlin, Stuttgart, and 
Paris. B. June 22, 1852, Marietta, 
Ohio ; add. Cincinnati. 

Dorset Garden Theatre was opened 
in London, Nov. 19, 1671, and was the 
scene of many musical productions, 
including the operas of Purcell, until 
demolished, 1706. 

Dot added to a rest or note increases 
its length by one half ; when doubled, 
by three fourtlis ; when placed over a 
note, indicates that it is to be per- 
formed staccato; when placed under 
a slur in violin music, indicates SPIC- 
CATO ; when two or four are placed 
on either side of two double bars in 
the spaces of the stave they indicate 
repeat; Dot Sy.stem was a variety of 
TABLi^TURE for wind instruments; 


in ancient Measured Music four dots 
were employed, known as Point of 
Perfection, Point of Alteration, Point 
of Division, and Point of Addition. 

Dotzauer (Justus Johann Fried- 
rich) composed the opera “ Graziosa,” 
1841; a symphony, overtures, masses, 
and chamber music; played, taught, 
and composed for ’cello. B. June 20, 
1783, Hildburghauscn; d. Dresden, 
Mar. 6, 1860. 

Double. Fr. Turn. 

Double. Variations in harpsichord 
music; repetition of words in sing- 
ing; understudy; used in combina- 
tion to indicate the octave below. 

Double Action. HARF mechanism 
for producing chromatic tones. 

Double Backfall. Turn or orna- 
mcnl. 

Double Bar indicates the end of a 
piece; the end of a movement; the 
end of a portion to he repeated; a 
change of key; a clinnge of time ; the 
end of a line of words set to music. 

Double Bass is the largest instru- 
ment of the viol family, with a com- 
pass from E or G' to a. When there 
urn three strings they are attuned to 
G’, D, A by llie French and Italian 
and to A', D, G by tlie English sys- 
tem. Where there are four strings 
they are attuned E’, A', D’, G’. The 
earlie.st ppecimens of the instrument 
are tho.se of Gasparo da Salo, 1542- 
1609, and its introduction in the or- 
chestra is accredited to Michael 
Monteclare about 1696. The music 
sounds an octave lower than written, 
and its English name may have origi- 
nated in the fact that it was u.suallj’ 
employed to double the bass of the 
’cello." While of the utmost impor- 
tance in modern orcliestra, the double 
bass is too unwieldy for solo pur- 
poses, and the instrument played by 
Botlesini and other virtuosi was really 
a smaller one, properly called Basso 
di Camera. 

Double Bassoon doubles the bass 
of the bassoon as the doublebass does 
that of the ’cello, with a compass 
from B” flat to F. The music sounds 
an octave lower than written. Nu- 
merous attempts have been made to 
improve the bassoon, which is un- 
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wieldy in size and difficult to blow 
and finger. A dcmi-contra-fagotto in 
F is intermediate in pitch between the 
bassoon and double bassoon, and a 
double bassoon in E flat is made of 
brass for use in military bands. 

Double Beat. A BEAT which is 
repeated. 

Double Bourdon. Organ stop of 
32 ft. pitch consisting of stopped wood 
pipes. 

Double Chant used in tlie Anglican 
Church equals two single CHANTS 
in length. 

Double Chorus. Chorus for two 
choirs. 

Double Concerto introduces two 
solo instruments. 

Double Counterpoint employs a 
second melody, which may be used 
either above or below the original 
melody or subject. 

Double Croche. ^'v•. Semiquaver. 

Double Demisemiquaver. Sixty- 
fourth note. 

Double Diapason. IG ft. pitch 
organ stop. 

Double Dieze. 7'V. Double sharp. 

Double Drum. I’wo-headed DRUM. 

Double Flageolet has two tubes 
and one mouthpiece. 

Double Flat lowers a note already 
flattened by the signature afiother 
half tone. It is contradicted by the 
natural sign and a flat. 

Double Fugue. Fugue with two 
subjects. 

Double Octave. A fifteenth. 

Double Pedal Point. Fugue or 
melody in which the tonic and domi- 
nant are long sustained. 

Double Quartet. Composition for 
two quartets of voices or instruments. 

Double Keed. Vibrating reed of 
oboe instruments; IG ft. pitch reed 
organ stop. 

Double B>oot. Extreme SIXTH. 

Doubles. (Changes rung on five bells. 

Double Sharp raises a note sharp- 
ened in the signature another half- 
tone. It is contradicted by a natural 
and a sharp. 

Double Sonata introduces two solo 
instruments, as violin and piano. 

Double Stopped Diapason. 
BOURDON. 


Double Stopping. Simultaneous 
stopping of two notes on instruments 
of the viol family. 

Double Tongueing. Peculiar ar- 
ticulation employed to obtain fast 
staccato passages by flute and cornet 
players; reed organ stops having two 
tongues are called Double Tongued. 

Double Travale. Trill executed by 
drawing a wetted thumb across a 
tambourine. 

Double Trumpet. Reed organ stop 
an octave below the 8 ft. trumpet. 

Doublette. Fr. Compound organ 
stop consisting of two ranks, generally 
a twelfth and fifteenth. 

Doucement. Fr, Softly, sweetly. 

Doux. Fr, Soft, sweet. 

Douzieme. Fr. Twelfth. 

Do wland ( J ohn) composed three 
books of airs and much music for lute; 
played that instrument with great 
success at various courts; lutenist to 
('hristian IV of Denmark, 1598, and 
to the English court, 1612. 3. 15G3; 
d. Ix)ndon, 1G2(>. Robert composed 
for and played lute; son of JOHN. 

Down Beat. The first beat in each 
measure. 

Down Bow in violin playing elicits 
the greatest volume of tone. 

Doxologia Magna. L. The “Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo.’' 

Doxology. The Gloria Patri re- 
peated at the end of the Psalms, or 
its metrical version. 

Draeseke (Felix August Bern- 
hard) composed the operas “ Gudrun," 
1884, “ Herrat," 1892; three sympho- 
nies, overtures, a requiem, advent 
lied, chamher music, “ Fantasiestiicke 
in Walzerform,” for [)iano ; taught 
and played piano ; in early life one 
of Liszt’s disciples at Weimar. B. 
Oct. 7, 1835, Coburg; add. Dresden. 

Drag. Ornament in lute music 
consisting of descending notes. 

Draghi (Antonio) composed 87 
operas, 116 feste teatrali and sere- 
nades, 37 oratorios, cantatas, and 
hymns, wrote libretto for “ Apollo 
deluso,” composed by Emperor Leo- 
pold, 1669; intendant at the Vienna 
court theatre and chapelmaster to 
Empress Eleonore. B. 1635, Ferrara; 
d. Jan. 18, 1700, Vienna. Carlo be- 
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came court organist at Vienna. Son 
of ANTONIO; d. May 2, 1711. 

Draghi (Giovanni Baptista) com- 
posed music for Dryden’s ode “ From 
Ilarmony ” and many popular songs, 
and for harpsichord; taught music 
to Queens Mary and Anne of England ; 
organist to Catherine of Braganza, 
Queen of Charles 11; collaborated in 
D’Urfcy’s comic opera, “ Wonders in 
the Sun.*' Possibly a brother of AN- 
TONIO; b. Italy; settled in England 
about 1667. 

Dragonetti (Domenico) composed 
sonatas, concertos, and capriceios for 
doublebass; ranked for more than half 
a century with the greatest virtuosi 
of tl^t instrument. B. April 7, 1763, 
Venice; d. April 16, 1840, London. 

Dramma Lyrica or Per Mudica. 
It, Primitive opera. 

Drammaticamente or Dramma- 
tico. It, In dramatic style. 

Dream of Cterontius. Sir Edward 
Elgar’s oratorio to Cardinal New- 
man’s poem was first performed Oct. 
3, 1900, at the Birmingham Festival, 
and since that time in all parts of the 
world, ranking its composer with the 
foremost of living British musicians. 

Drechsler (Josef) composed 16 
masses, six operas, 25 singspiele, 
chamber music; wrote instruction 
books in theory and for organ; 
chapelmaster at St. Stephen’s, Vienna. 
B. Vlachovo Brezi, Bohemia, May 26, 
1782; d. Feb. 27, 1852, Vienna. 

Drechsler (Karl) led the court band 
at Dessau ; became famous as teacher 
and playtn- of ’cello. B. Kainenz, 
Saxony, May 27, 1800 ; d. Dec. 1, 1873, 
Dresden. 

Dreher. Obsolete (Jerinan dance 
resembling the LANDLEK. 

Drehleier. Oer. HUHDYGDRDY. 

Dreichorig. Ger, Triple stringed 
grand piano ; trichord. 

Dreiklang. Ger. Triad. 

Dreistimmig. Ger. Music in three 
parts. 

Drei Pintos. Unfinislied opera by 
Carl Maria von Weber, 1812, was re- 
arranged by his gr,andson, and the 
music completed hy Gustav Mahler was 
performed Jan. 20, 1888, at Leipsic. 
Dreyschock (Alexander) played 


piano with great brilliancy ; taught 
in St. Petersburg Conservatory. B. 
Zack, Bohemia, Oct. 15, 1818; d. 
April 1, 1809, Venice. 

Dritta. It. Right. 

Driving Notes. Syncopated notes. 

Droite. Fr. Right. 

Drone. Pi])es on the bagpipe which 
emit a single tone, used as bass to 
the melody sounded hy the chanter; 
hence any continuous pedal base; the 
bunlcn of a song. 

Drouet (Louis Francois Philippe) 
composed for and manufactured flutes; 
solo llautist to Napoleon 1 ; court 
ehapebnaster at Coburg. B. 1792, 
Amsterdam; d. Sept. 30, 1873, Berne. 

Drum. Of tlie various percussion 
instruments which appear to have 
been common to all j)coples and to 
all times, the most important is 
the kettledrum, which was probably 
brought to Europe by returning Cru- 
saders. Kettle shaped shells of brass 
or copper are closed by a parchment 
drawn tightly over the mouth by 
means of sciews, and the drummer is 
able to tune his instrument by tighten- 
ing or slackening this parchment. In 
the modern oreliestra at least two 
kettledrums are recpiired, usually tuned 
to tonic and doininant of the compo- 
sition to be played, but in Berlioz’ 
Requiem are parts for eight pairs of 
kettledrums. Where two kettledrums 
are employed their combined range is 
from F to f. Beethoven was the first 
composer to recognize the musical 
value of the kettledrum, whicli had 
been used merely as a noisemaker be- 
fore his time, and various tunings for 
the drums are given in all his impor- 
tant scores. The kettledrums are 
beaten with sticks having whalebone 
handles and wooden buttons covered 
by fine sponge. 'I’he lone of tiie bass 
drum is too iiulefinite to require tun- 
ing. It is important in fixing rhythm. 
In small orchestras the bass drummer 
is often compelled to play cymbals as 
well, in which case he heats the drum 
with one liand only. The Snare Drum 
or side drum is a military instrument 
frequently employed hy modern com- 
posers. The Tenor Drum is a large 
side drum without snares, employed 
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as a substitute for the kettledrum in 
military bands. TAMBOURINES 
and TABORS are varieties of drum 
less commonly used in the orchestra. 

Drury Lane Theatre was opened in 
London, lOOO, but the present build- 
ing dates from Oet. 10, 1812; earlier 
structures having been razed or burned. 
Dr. Arne and Sir Henry Bisliop wrote 
largely for this theatre, and later, 
Balfe and Benedict produced operas 
there. It was the home of serious 
opera, 1870-77, under Mapleson, and 
again in 1882, under Richter; and in 
1883 passed to the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. Sir Augustus Harris began his 
career there in 1887, afterwards re- 
moving to (\)veiit Carden. Drury 
Lane was still occasionally used for 
grand opera, however, and was the 
scene in 1904 of a series of English 
productions by the Moody-Malnners 
C'ompany. 

Drysdale (F. Learmont) composed 
the lyric play “ The Plague,” Edin- 
burgh, 1890; the opera “Red Spider”; 
cantata, ” The Kelpie ” ; the prize 
overture, ” Tam o’ Slianter,” 1891 ; 
pupil Royjil Academy of Music. B. 
Kdinburgii, 1800; d. dune 18, 1909. 

D String. Third string on violins; 
second string on violas and ’cellos, 
and three stringed doublebasses; 
fourth string on guitars. 

Duan. Gaelic verse or stanza. 

Dubois (Francois Clement Theo- 
dore) composed ” Les 8ept Paroles du 
Christ,” 1867 for Ste, Clotilde, Paris, 
where he was cha pelm aster ; the 
operas “ La Guzla de I’Etnir,” “ T^e 
Pain bis,” ‘*Aben Hamet,” the ballet 
‘‘ La Farandolc,” and “ Xavi^re,” 
dramatic idyl in three acts; became 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, 
1890 to 1905; pupil of that institu- 
tion, where he gained first prizes for 
harmony, fugue, organ, and in 1861 
under Ambroiso Thomas, the prix de 
Home; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, 1883; member of the Acad- 
6mie, 1894. Other important composi- 
tions include: “Paradis perdu,” “Di- 
vertissement,” “ Pitos d’Orchestre,” 
“ Suite d’Orchestre,” “ Scenes Sym- 
phoniques,” the overture “ Fritiof,” 
Symphonic poem “Notre Dame de la 


Mer ”; “ Clovis,” for ten., bar., chorus, 
and orchestra. B. Aug. 24, 1837, Ros- 
ney, Marne; add. Paris. 

Dubourg (George) wrote “ History 
of the Violin,” 1835; played that in- 
strument. B. 1799; grandson of 
MATTHEW; d. April 17, 1882, 

Maidenhead. 

Dubourg (Matthew) conducted 
viceregal band at Dublin and com- 
posed Birthday Odes for Dublin 
Castle, 1728-64; becamd master of 
the king’s band, London, 1752; played 
violin witli great skill. B. 170.3, Lon- 
don; d. July 3, 1767, London. 

Duels or Hertoghs (Benedictus) 
composed elegies on the deaths of 
Josquin and Erasmus, an eighj.-part 
Agnus Dei, the motet “ Peccantem me 
quotidie,” and other church music; 
plaj^ed organ at Antwerp Cathedral. 
B. about 1480, Flanders; visited 
England, 1515. 

Ductus. L. AGOGE. 

Due, a. It, DIVISI. 

Due Corde. It. Directn that the 
same note is to be played on two 
strings of a viol; directs release ol 
the soft pedal in piano music. 

Duet is music for two voices or 
instruments or for two performers 
on one instrument. 

Duettino. It, Little duet. 

Duetto. It. Duet. 

Due Volte. It. Twice. 

Dufay (Guillermus) composed 
church music and led the group of 
composers who constituted the First 
Flemish School ; was canon of Cam- 
brai and Mons and the recognized 
authority on music in his day; chor- 
ister in the papal choir at Rome, 
1428. B. Hainault; d. Cambrai, Nov. 
27. 1474. 

Dugazon (Mme. Rosalie) sang 
liglit roles in opera so admirably as 
to have given her name to those in 
which she excelled, which are called 
“ jeunes Dugazon ” and “ meres Du- 
gazon.” B. 1755, Berlin; daughter 
of the actor Lefevre; d. Sept. 22, 
1821, Paris, Gustave composed the 
ballet “ Aline ” ; played piano ; won 
prix de Rome at Paris Conservatoire, 
1806. B. 1782; son of ROSALIE; 
d. Paris, 1826. 
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Dukas (Paul) composed the opera 
“All LANE ET BAR13E BLEUE” to 
Maeterlinck’s text, produced in Paris, 
1907, at the Opera Comique, and later 
at the Vienna Folk Opera, a work said 
by certain critics in those cities to 
have uni lied note with word, even more 
strikingly than in Debussy’s setting of 
Fell6as et M6lisando.” Dukas was 
also said to have modelled his method 
on Wagner ^ and Strauss. He com- 
posed the lyric drama “ Jj’Arbre de 
Science ” ; the symphonic poem “ Ap- 
prenti Sorcier,” a symphony; the 
overture “ Polyeucte,” a piano sonata ; 
the overtures “ Lear ” and “ (loet/ von 
Berlieh ingen, ” and llie cantiita “ Vel- 
h'da,”« with which he won the Prix 
de Rome; wrote music criticism. B. 
Oct. 1, 1805, Paris; add. Paris. 

Dul^aynas. Hp. Instrument of 
Moorish origin of the oboe family. 

Dulcian or Dulcino. It. Small 
bassoon.* 

Dulciana. Open diapason organ 
stop of plelhsing tone and small scale, 
probably invented by Snetzler about 
1754. 

Dulcimer. An instrument prob- 
ably of oriental origin still played in 
Hungarian or Gipsy orchestras as the 
czimlKiloiu or cembalo ; consists of a 
resonance box usually ornamented 
with sound holes, over which strings 
are stretched, and having two bridges. 
There are usually from two to live 
strings for each note, the range being 
from c to d". The strings are set in 
vibration by being struck with ham- 
mers held in either hand. The modern 
piano is a dulcimer, in which the ham- 
mers are operated by a keyboard. 

Dulcken (Mme. Louise) taught 
piano to Queen Victoria and played 
piano brilliantly from debut at 10 in 
Hamburg until her death from over- 
work. B. Mar. 20, 1811, Hamburg; 
sister of FERDINAND DAVID; d. 
London, April 12, 1850. 

Dulichius (Philip) composed and 
taught music in Stettin. B. Chem- 
nitz, 1562; d. Mar. 25, 1631. 

Dumka. ^‘Lament.” Little Rus- 
sian word by which DvofAk oharacter- 
i^zes certain slow passages in his cham- 
ber music. 


Dump. Obsolete slow dance iu 4 4 
time. 

Dun (Finlay) composed two sym- 
pboiiies, solfeggi, edited Scotcli music ; 
played first viola iu Sail Carlo Or- 
chestra, Naples. B. Feb. 24, 1795, 
Aberdeen; d. Nov. 28, 1853, Edinburgh. 

Duncan (William Edmonstoune) 
composed “ Ye Mariners of Enghmd,” 
for chorus and orchestra, Clasgow 
(fiioral Union, 1890; Ylass in F 
minor, 1892; the opera “Perseus”; set- 
tings of .Swinburne’s “Ode to Music” 
and Milton’s “To a Nightingale.” B. 
LSfii), Sale, Uheshins Eng.; taught at 
Oldham College. 

Duni (Egidio Romoaldo) com- 
|MKscd “ I.e Pi'intre amoureux,” Paris, 
1757, one of the earliest examples of 
opera comique, and in all 22 operas; 
the oratorio “(Jiuseppe rieonosci- 
iito ” ; of the Couservatorio dei 

Poveri di Gesii t.’risto, Naples; in 
early life corn pel ed with Pergolesi at 
Rome, where his opera “ Nerone ” was 
a success. B. Feb. 0, 1709, Matera, 
Naples; d. June 11, 1775, Ihxris. 

Dunkley (Ferdinand Louis) com- 
posed “ The Wreck of the Hesperus ” 
for soli, choru.s, and orchestra, Crys- 
tal Palace, London, April 7, 1894; 
1 aught mitsic in St. Agnes School, 
Albany, New York, 1893, and played 
organ First Pres. Churelr, that city, 
1897; pupil of the Royal College of 
Music, London. B. July 16, 1869, 
London; add. Albany, N. Y. 

Dunstable (John) composed a 
three- part song, “0 Bella Rosa”; a 
four-part setting of “ Veni Sniicte 
Spiritus”; wrote on “ Monsiirabilis 
Musica”; was tire most famous of 
early English contrapuntists. B. 
about 1400, Dunstahh', Bedfordshire; 
d. Dec. 24, 1453, Walbrook. 

Duo. It. Duet. 

Duodecimo. It. A twelfth. 

Duodecimole. It. Group of twelve 
notes. 

Duodramma. It. Drama for two 
performers; melodrama in which the 
words a re spoken to musical ac- 
companiment. 

Duolo. //. With grief, sadness. 

Duparc (Henri) composed the sym- 
phonic poem “Lenore,” three songs 
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witli orchestra, “Pliydile,” “Invita- 
tion au Voyage,” “Extase”; pupil 
of C^sar Franck. B. 1848, Paris; re- 
tired because of ill health, 1889. 

Duple Time has two, four, or eight 
beats to the measure. 

Dupont (Auguste) composed “ con- 
certstiick,” Op. 42; piano concerto in 
F minor, “ Contes du Foyer,” Op. 12, 
and the song cycle “Poferne d’ amour”; 
played piano and taught Brussels Con- 
servatory. B. Feb. 9, 1827, Ensival, 
near J^ic^ge; d. Dec. 17, 1890. Joseph 
conducted opera at Warsaw, Moscow, 
Brussels, Paris, and London. B. Jan. 
3, 1838, Ensival; brother of AU- 
GUSTE; d. Dec. 22, 1899, Brussels. 

Duport (Jean) played first ’ctdlo in 
the band of Frederick the Creat of 
Prussia; directed court concerts under 
his successor; pupil of Berthaut. B. 
Nov. 27, 1741, Paris; d. Dec. 31, 1818, 
Berlin. Jean Louis originated mod- 
ern ’cello technique; wrote an “ Essai 
sur le doigter du violoncclle et la 
conduite de Farcliei, avec une suite 
d’exercises ” played in London, and 
with his brother JEAN in Berlin; 
joined the private band of Empress 
Marie Louise and became teacher at 
the Paris Conservatoire. B. Oct. 4, 
1749, Paris; d. Sept. 7, 1819, Paris. 

Duprez (Gilbert) created the lead- 
ing ten. roles in “ Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,” “Otello,” and “Favorita” at the 
Grand Op<^ra, Paris; composed the ora- 
torio “The Last Judgment,” a Ke- 
quiem, masses, chamber music, eight 
operas including “ Joaiiita,” 1848, and 
“ Jeanne d’Arc,” 1857 ; \vrote “ L’Art 
dn Chant,” 1845, and La IMelode” ; Sou- 
venirs d’un chanteur,” and “ Recrea- 
tions de mon grand age.” B. Dec. 6, 
1806, Paris; d. Sept. 23, 1896, Passy. 

Dupuis (Dr. Thomas Sanders) 
composed cathedral music; played 
organ Eng. Chapel Koyal. B. Nov. 5, 
1730, London; d. July 17, 1796. 

Dur. Ger. Major, as applied to keys. 

Durand, A., et Fils, publish music 
in Paris as successors to Durand et 
Schonewerk, and therefore as succes- 
sors to Flaxland; founded, 1847. 
Nearly all the works of the modern 
French composers have been issued 
by this house, as well as the French 


versions of Wagner. A complete edi- 
tion of Rameau is in preparation. 

Durand or Duranowsky (Auguste 
Frederic) played violin with great 
hrilliancy, and is said to have been 
Paganini’s early inspiration ; led band 
in Strasburg. B. 1770, Warsaw; son 
and pupil of violinist in royal band; 
d. Strasburg. 

Durante (Francesco) composed the 
song “Danza, fanciulli,” oratorios, and 
church music; directed Neapolitan 
conservatory. B. Mar. 15, 1684, 

Frattaiiiaggiorc, near Naples; d. Aug. 
13, 1755, Naples. 

Durastanti (Margherita) sang 
leading sop. rules in London opera 
under Handel. B. about 1695; re- 
tired, 1734. 

Durate, Duramente, Duro. Jt. 
With hardness; roughly. 

Durchcomponirt. Ger, Thorough 
compos(Hl.” Term a{)plied to songs 
with different music for each stanza. 

Durchfuhrung. Ger. Develop- 
ment of the theme or subject in so- 
natas and symphonies. 

D^Urfey (Thomas) w’rote many 
plays and songs, most of which are 
disfigured by the indecencies of his 
time, though some, including his three- 
part version of “ Don Quixote,” were 
sot by Henry Piirctdl. B. 1653, Exeter ; 
d. Feb. 26, 1723, London. 

Duschek or Dussek (Franz) com- 
posed symphonies and chamber music, 
and ranked with the best of piano 
jilay'ers and h^achers. B. Chotiebor, 
Boliemia, Dec. 8, 1736; d. Prague, Feb. 
12, 1799. Josepha sang, composed, and 
played piano; pupil of her husband, 
FRANZ, born llambacher ; she was 
highly esteemed by Mozart, and by 
Beethoven, who composed the scena 
“Ah Perfido” for her. B. Prague, 1756. 

Dussek ( J ohann Ladislaw) played 
piano with remarkable skill, especially 
noted for the singing quality which 
he evoked ; composed “ The Captive of 
Spilburg,” in collaboration with 
Michael Kelly, Drury Lane, 1798; the 
piano sonata in F minor, No. 31, Op. 
77, known as “ L’invoeation ” ; the 
piano sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 61, 
known as the ^ Elegie harmonique sur 
la morte du Prince Louis Ferdinand 
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de Prusse,*' whose friend, teacher, and of Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento, 
companion Dussek had been; in all by whom he was treated with marked 
nearly 100 works fur piano, includ- consideration, lii 1812 Dussek went 
ing 12 concertos, 53 sonatas, and many to St. Derniain-eii-Laye, seeking relief 
sonatas for piano with violin or llute, from an attack of gout, but died sud- 
church and chamber music. Son of denly, after being confined to his bed 
Johann Joseph Dussek, organist at but two days. B. Peb. 9, 1701, Czas- 
Czaslau, Bohemia, and brother of lau; d. Mar. 20, 1812. Sophia, daugh- 
Franz Benedict and Veronika Hosalia, ter of Domenico Corri, m. JOHANN 
young Dussek began the study of piano LADISLAW, 1792, and under his tui- 
at live, and was soon able to assist tion speedily acejuired reputation as 
his fatlier at the organ. Dev’eloping a pianist and liarpist, liaving already 
a line treble, he entered the choir of appeared in concerts as a singei-. After 
the Minorite Church in Iglau, study- the <leatli of Dussek she m. Jolni 
ing music with Father Ladislaw Alvis Moralt. B. Edinburgh, 1775. 
Spinar and the humanities in the Col- Olivia composed songs and played 
lege of the Society of Jesus. Later harp and piano; ni. Buckley, London 
he became organist at the Jesuit organist. B. l^oiidon, 1797; daughter 
church in Kiittonberg, removed to of tSOPllJA; d. 1847. 

Prague, where he took a degree in Dutch Concert. Convivial enter- 
pliilosophy, and being disappointed in tainment, at whicli (wery mati sings his 
his desire to join the Cistercians, fell own song at the same time, 
in with Count Manner, witli whom he Duvernay (Pauline) became the 
journeyed to Mechlin, where lie played most famous ballet dancer of her gen- 
organ at St. Rombaut’s (Jiurch. His oration in both Paris and London, 
next engagehient was as organist at especially noted for her performance 
Berg-op'Zooiti, but in 1782 he ob- of the (^achiica; m. Stephens Lyne 
tained an appointment at AnivSterdam, Stephen.s, M. P., of Norfolk, Eng., Oct. 
wliere his growing reputation led to 14, 1845, devoting tlie remainder of 
his engagement for a year at the her life to practical charity. B. 1813, 
Hague as iiuisio master to the Stadt- Paris; christened Yolande Marie 
holder’s children. At 22 he went to Jiouise; d. Sept. 2, 1894, Lynford 
Hamburg for a course of lessons under Hall, Norfolk, Eng. 

C. P. E. Baeh; then toured (Jermany Duvernoy (Victor Alphonse) com- 
as a p'erformer on IlessePs “ Har- posed “ La Teinpetc ” for soli, chorus, 
monica,” and spent a year witli Prince and ondiestra, Paris municipal prize, 
Radziwill on his Litliuanian estates. ISHO; the operas “ Sardanapale ” and 
In 178r> he played before Marie An- “ ilelK; the lyric scene “ Cleopatra,” 
toinettc in Paris, but declining an ap- the two-act ballet “ Bacchus,” Paris 
pointment at the French court, visited Opera, 1902; the overture “ llernani” 
his brother Franz Benedict in Italy, and cliambt'r music; tauglit piano at 
and after another sojourn in Paris, the Paris Conservatoire, wliere he had 
went to London in 1790, where he been a pupil. B. Aug. 31, 1842, Paris; 
speedily became the fashionable pian- d. Mar. 7, 1907. 

ist and teacher of the period ; married Dux. L. Theme, subject, or propo- 
Sopliia Corri, daughter of Domenico, sition of a fugue, the answer being 
and engaged with his father-in-law in called Comes. 

the pnlnshing business. In 1800 be Dvorak (Antonin) composed “ The. 
was obliged to leave England to escape Spectre s Bride,” eanlata for soli, eho- 
his creditors, and after a sojourn at ms, and oiehestra, Op. 09 ; Stabat 
Hamburg formed the connection with Mater for soli, chorus, and orchestra, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, (>p. 58; syiupliony iu E minor, Op. 96, 
which lasted three years, and until “From the New World”; “St. Lud 
the Prince was killed in the battle of mila,” oratorio, O}). 71 ; Reciuiein, 
Saalfeld, After a brief 4 Kirvice with Op. 89, Birmiiu^iunu Festival, 1891 ; 
Prince Isenberg, Dussek entered that cantata “ America’s Flag,” Op. 102, 

12 
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sung in New York, 1895; the operas 
“ Kiinig unci Kohler,” Prague, 1874; 
“Die Dickschiidel,” Prague, 1882; 
“Wanda,” Prague, 1876; “ Der Bauer 
ein Schelm,” Prague, 1877 ; “ Dimi- 

trije,” Prague, 1882; “ Jacobin,” 1889; 
“ Der Teufel und die Wilde Kathc,” 
1899 ; “ Uusalka,” Prague, 1901 ; “ Ar- 
mida,” Prague, 1904; chamber music, 
songs, and orchestral pieces. 8on of 
the innkeeper and butcher at Muhl- 
hausen, Bohemia, and destined by bis 
father for the butclier’s trade, young 
Dvorak learned violin from the village 
schoolmaster, and later organ, piano, 
and theory from A. Liehmann at 
Zlonitz and from Ilanckc at Kamnitz. 
His fathers objections to music as a 
means of obtaining a livelihood were 
finally overcome, and in 1857 DvoMk 
went to Prague, where he studied three 
years in the organ school under 
Pitzsch, and supported himself by 
playing viola in the cafes. In 1862 
the National I'lieatre was organized, 
and Dvorak became a member of the 
orchestra, directed by Smetana, who, 
with Karel Bendl, gave him valuable 
assistance in his studies. In 1873 he 
became organist of St. Adalbert’s 
Church, retired from the orchestra, 
married, and organized a class in 
music. Tlis first work to attract 
general attention was performed in 
that year, the patriotic cantata “ Die 
Erben des weissen Berges,” to wortls 
by Halek (“The Heirs of the White 
Mountain”) ; and the following year 
a symphony in E flat, the scherzo from 
a symphony in D minor and two not- 
turnos for orchestra were performed. 
“ Der Kiinig und Kohler,” although it 
had to be entirely rewritten before 
production, won him a pension of $250 
per annum from the government, and 
this pension was afterwards increased. 
Tlie friendship of Brahms, one of the 
examiners, resulted from this award. 
“ Kliinge aus Mtlhren,” a collection of 
duets, and the “ Slavische Tiinze,” 
published by Simrock, became popular 
throughout Europe. Tliereafter Dvo- 
ffik was an international character. 
He conducted performances of his own 
works in London, where he was fa- 
vourably received, and from 1892 to 


1895 directed the National Conserva- 
tory in New York, leaving suddenly 
for Prague, where he became head of 
the conservatory six years later. 
DvoMk while in America advised the 
upbuilding of a national school based 
on plantation music, and attempted to 
embody the elements suggested in his 
“ From the New World ” symphony, 
the only effect of which seems to have 
been that the country was subsequently 
flooded with debased melody in synco- 
pation, or “ ragtime.” In his cham- 
ber music Ih^ofiik introduced the 
“ Dumka,” a kind of lament, and the 
“Euriant,” which is a modified scherzo. 
Both in chamber music and in song 
DvoMk created a wealth of meledy. B. 
Sept. 8, 1841 ; d. Prague, May 1, 1904. 

Dwight (John Sullivan) founded 
and edited Dwight’s .lournal of Music, 
Boston, 1852-81; helped found Har- 
vard Musical Association ; in early life 
Unitarian clergyman, but retired and 
teught music and classics in the Brook 
Farm community. B. 1813, Boston, 
Mass.; grad. Harvard 1832; d. Sept. 
5, 1893, Boston. 

Dygon (John) composed “Ad 
lapidis posit ionem,” three-part motet 
contained in Hawkins’ “History of 
Music”; English monk, 16th century. 

Dykes (Rev. Dr. John Bacchus) 
composed the hymns “ Nearer, my God, 
to Tlice,” “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
“ The day is past and over ”; aided in 
compiling “ Hymns, Ancient and Mod- 
em”; precentor Durham Cathedral. 
B. Mar. 10, 1823, Hull, Eng.; d. Jan. 
22, 1876, St. Leonards. J. St. Oswald 
composed, taught piano, Royal College 
of Music, London; pupil of Clara 
Schumann. B. Oct. 27, 1863; son of 
JOHN BACCHUS; add. London. 

Dyne (John) compo.sed the glee “Fill 
the bowd,” which won a Catch Club 
prize, 1768; sang alto, Eng. Chapel 
Royal ; lay vicar, Westminster Abbey. 
(Mmmitted suicide Oct. 30, 1788. 

Dystonic. Discordant; with false 
intonation. 


E is the third note in the natural 
scale of C; is the name of the major 
scale having four sharps and of the 
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minor scale relative to G major; is 
the keynote of the Phrygian Mode; is 
the name of the first string or chant- 
erelle on the violin and the fourth 
string of the doiiblebass. 

Eager (John) composed a piano 
sonatit and songs; played organ; 
taught at Yarmouth and Edinburgh. 
15. Aug. 15, 1782; son of an organ 
builder, Norwich; d. Juno 1, 1853, 
Kdinburgb, 

Eames (Emma) sang sop. in opera, 
debut as Julielle, Alar. 13, 1889, 

Grand Opera, Paris; later at Alelro- 
politan Opera, New York, and Covent 
Garden, Loinlon; pupil of Alarchesi, 
Paris; m. Julian Story, the painter, 
1891, divorced him, 1907. 13. Aug. 13, 
18G7, Shanghai, of American parents; 
add. New York. 

Ear. Projecting j)lates of metal at- 
taehed to organ pipes; to “play by 
oar” is to play from memory; to 
possess ap “ good ear” is to have a cor- 
rect sense of pitch. 

Eastcott*(K»ev. Richard) composed 
piano HonaUis and songs; wrote on 
history of music. B. 1740, Exeter, 
Eng.; d. 1828. 

Ebdon (Thomas) composed two 
volumes of cathedral music, six glees, 
two harpsichord sonatas; played or- 
gan 48 years at Durli.am Cathedral. 
B. 1738, ‘Durham; d. Sept. 23, 1811. 

Ebeling (Johann Georg) composed 
“ Waruin sollt ich niich denn grii- 
mon”; wrote on music; directed at 
the Nicolaikirehe, Berlin. B. duly, 
1637, Llineberg; d. Stettin, 1676. 

Eberl (Anton) composed a sonata 
in C minor and other piano music 
which was published as Mozart’s; a 
symphony in E Hat wliieh was played 
at a concert with Beethoven’s Eroiea, 
and preferred to it by the critics of 
the time; played piano admirably, 
conducted at the court of St. Peters- 
burg, 1796-1801; produced the operas 
“ La Alarchande de Modes,” “ Pyra- 
nius and Thisbe,” “ Die Kocnigiii dcr 
sehwarzen Jriseln,” and much chamber 
music, all of which has been forgotten. 
B. Vienna, June 13, 1766; d. Vienna, 
Mar. 11, 1807. 

4( (Johann Ernst) composed 

IX Toccate e fughc per Porgano,” 


mass for two choirs and double or- 
chestra, 13 oratorios, and much valu- 
able clnirch music which has been lost; 
court organist to the Prince Bishop of 
Salzburg and chief organist in the 
Cathedral. B. Mar. 7, 1702, Jettingen, 
Bavaria; d. June 21, 1762, Salzburg. 

Ebers (Carl Friedrich) composed 
the drinking song “ Wir sind die 
Kiinigci tier four o})eras, can- 

tatas, symphonies, overtures, and 
cliambor music. B. Alar. 25, 1770, 
Cassel; d. Sept. 9, 1836, Berlin. 

Ebers (John) managed opera at the 
King’s Theatre, J.ondon, 1821-28, com- 
jdetely ruined himself, and returned to 
his former business as bookseller ; wrote 

Seven AVars at the King’s Theatre.” 
B. 1785, London; d. about 1830. 

Eberwein (Traugott Maximilian) 
composed “ (Jaiidiiie von Villa Bella,” 
“ Der Jalirrnarki von Plunderweile,” 
ill all 11 operas; three cantatas, Alass 
in A flat; one of the founders of Ger- 
man music festivals; chapelniaster to 
Prince ^’ou Seliwarzburg-Riidolstadt. 
P*. Oet. 27, 1775, Weimar; d. Dec. 2, 
1831, Rudolstadt. 

Ebollizione. If. Ebullition; over- 
flow of emotions. 

Ecart. Fr. Long stretch on piano. 

Ecbole. f/r. Sharpening a note. 

Eccard (Johann) composed “ Lr 
riilimt die heilige vSclirift” and many 
other cliorales ; wrote “ Gcistliche 
Liedcr,” 155)7; musician to the Fug- 
geis of Augsburg, and chapelmaster to 
the Elector of Brandenburg at Kiinigs- 
berg. B. 1.553, Aliildliauscii, Thuringia; 
d. 1611, Pcrlin. 

Eccles (Solomon) taught the vir- 
ginals and viols in London, but de- 
stroyed his instruments on being con- 
verted to Quakerism, and wrote a 
eurioiis dialogue against music called 
•‘A Alusick- Lector,” etc., London, 1667 ; 
helped (Jeorge Fox organize Quaker- 
ism in the West Indies, and may have 
relapsed into fiddling on his return 
to England. B. London, 1618, de- 
scended from three generations of mu- 
sicians; d. Feb. 11, 1683. John com- 
posed music to Congreve’s “Way of 
the World” and in all for 46 plays, 
100 songs, many birthday and New 
Year’s Odes while serving as master 
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of ilie King’s Band of Music. B. Lon- 
don ; son of SOLOMON; d. Jan. 12, 
1735, Kingston on Thames. Henry 
composed 12 violin solos in Corelli’s 
style; played violin in the bands of 
the kings of Kngland and Franc(‘. B. 
London; second son of SOJ^OMONT; 
d. about 1742, Paris. Thomas played 
violin in London. Youngest son of 
SOLOMON. 

Ecclesiastical Modes. PLAIN 
SONG and MODLS. 

Echelon. Gr. Hollow ve.ssel u.sed 
as drum or gong; rnebil vases which 
Borv(‘(i as resonance boxes in ancient 
theatres. 

Echelle. Fr. Scale. 

Echo. Reverberation or its imi- 
tation; in organ music was produced 
from a rc'petition of certain stops in 
the treble \\ Ineli were enclosed in a 
ww)den box and placed in a remote 
part of tile organ case; in nuulern 
instruments the eclio is often far re- 
moved from the main organ, but con- 
trolled by elect ri(^al action. The harp- 
sichord poss(!ssed a stoj> for obtaining 
a soft and distant eirect. 

Echos du Temps Passe is a tbree- 
vol. collection of Freiicli airs dating 
from the Pith to the 18th century. 

Eck (Johann Friedrich) eompo.sed 
four eoneertoH for violin, a concertanto 
for two violins; played violin with 
di.stinction until 1801, when he jnar- 
ried a wonia.n of wealth an<l retired 
to Paris. B. Mannliciin, 1700; d. 
Bamberg, about 1810. Franz played 
violin in Brunswick and Russia; 
taught vSpohr; became insane. B. 
1774, Mannheim; pu])il .and brother 
of JOHANN FRIEDRICH; d. 1804, 
Strasburg. 

Eckert (Carl Antonin Florian) 

composed the successful oper.a “ Das 
Fischermadchon ” at 10, the orah^rio 
“Ruth” at 13, an Echo Song still 
popular with high sopranos; con- 
ducted admirably, aceonipanying Sou- 
tag oil her tour of the United State.s, 
afterwards at the court opera, Vienna, 
at Stuttgart and Berlin; pupil of 
Mendelssohn. B. Dec. 7, 1820, Pots- 
dam; d. Berlin, Oct. 14, 1879. 

Eclisses. Fr. Sides of a lute, vio- 
lin, or guitar. 


Eclysis. ECBOLE. 

Ecole. Fr. School. 

ficossaise. Fr. “ In Scotch style.” 
Originally a bagpipe dance in 3-2 or 
2-4 time ; the dance has generally 
been written by modern composers in 
lively 2-4 time. 

Eddy (Clarence) became at an early 
age the best known of American con- 
cert organists and teachers; pupil of 
Dudley Buck in Hartford, Conn.; of 
A. Haupt and A. Loesidiliorn in Ber- 
lin; settled in Chicago, 1874, as organ- 
ist First Cong. Church; directed tlio 
Ilershey School of Musical Art in 
Chicago; in. Mrs, Sara B. ilershey, its 
founder; became organist First Pres. 
Church, 1879; made several success- 
ful concert lours of the United States 
and Europe; composed organ music 
in classic form. B. June 23, 1851, 
Greenfield, Mass.; add. New York. 

E Dur. Ocr. llic key of E major. 

Edwards (Henry John) 'composed 
” The Ascension,” oratorio, Exeter, 
1888; “Praise to tlie Holiest,” Here- 
ford Festival, 1801 ; church music, 
part songs; played organ Barnstaple 
in succession U) liis father and con- 
ducted Exet(‘r Oratorio Society. B. 

24, 18r)4, Barnstaple, Devonshire; 
add. Barnstaple. 

Edwards (H. Sutherland) wrote 
“History of the Opera,” 1802; “Life 
of Rossini,” 1809 ; music critic “ St. 
.fame.H Gazette,” London. B. Sept. 5, 
1829, Hendon, Middlesex; add. London. 

Edwards (Julian) composed the 
opera “ Elfinella,” symphonies, over- 
ture's, and the comic operas “ Princess 
Chic,” “Dolly Varden,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Horne.” B. 1855, 
Majichester, Eng. ; became conductor 
Royal English Opera Company; since 
1889 has resided in New York. 

Edwards (Richard) composed and 
wrote the part-song “In going to my 
naked bed ” ; became master of the 
children, Eng. Chapel Royal; wrote 
plays and verses. B. about 1523, Som- 
ersetshire; d. Oct. 31, 1566, London. 

Eeden, van den (Jean Baptiste) 
composed the opera “ Numance,” Ant- 
werp, 1897; the oratorios “Brutus,” 
“ Jacqueline dc Baviere,” “ Jacob van 
Artevelde”; the cantatas “Het Woud” 
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and “ De Wind ” ; directed Mens con- 
servatory. B. Dec. 26, 1842, Ghent; 
add. Mona. 

Effekt. Ger. EfTcct. 

Effet. Fr, Effect. 

EfEetto. It, Effect. 

Egmont. Beethoven’s music to 
Goethe’s tragedy consists of an over- 
ture, two sop. songs, four entr’acts, 
“ Cdara’s Death,” a melodrama, and a 
finale, in all 10 numbers. The first 
performance took place May 24, 1810. 

Eguaglianza. It, Equality, even- 
ness. 

Egualemente. It. Equally, evenly. 

Ehlert (Ludwig) composed a 
“ Spring ” symphony, Requiem for 
a Chilc^” sonata Roman tique, songs; 
wrote criticism and sketches of the 
great composers called “ Briefe fiber 
Musik,” Berlin, 1859, trans. by Ritter 
and published in Boston, 1870. B. 
Jan. 13, 1J325, Konigsberg; d. Jan. 4, 
1884, Wiesbaden. 

Ehrlich (^Alfred Heinrich) com- 
posed “ Concertstfick in Ijiigarischer 
Weise,” “ Lcbensbilder ” ; court pianist 
to George V. of ITanovei* ; wrote criti- 
cism and novels. B. (let. 5, 1822, 
Vienna; d. Dec. 29, 1899. 

Eibenschiitz (Ilona) played piano, 
e.specially noted for interpretation of 
Brahms; pupil of Clara Schumann. 
B. Budapest, May 8, 1873; m. Carl 
Darenburg, 1902; add. London. 

Eichberg (Julius) composed the 
operettas “ The Doctor of Alcantara,” 
“The Rose of Tyrol,” “The Two 
Cadis,” and “A Night in Rome”; 
founded the Boston Conservatory; 
played and taught violin; pupil of 
the Brussels Conservatory, where, 
under F^tis, he won first prizes in 
composition and violin playing. B. 
June 13,1824, Dfisseldorf ; went to New 
York, 1857; d. Jan. 18, 1893, Boston. 

Eight Foot Pitch is that sounded 
by an open organ pipe 8 ft. in length, 
which would be C. Organ pipes pro- 
ducing such tones with stopped pipes 
are said to have 8 ft. tone. 

Eighth. Octave. 

Eileen Aroon. The popular song 
known in a Scotch version as “ Robin 
Adair” was composed to Irish words 
about 1385 by Carrol O’Daly. 


Einfach. Ger. Simple. 

Ein Feste Burg. Martin Luther’s 
setting of Psalm xlvi to his own trans- 
lation, was probably made in Coburg, 
about 1530. It recurs in the works of 
»f. S. Bach, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Raff, and Meyerbeer. 

Eingang. Ger. Introduction. 

Eingestrichen. Ger, Having one 
stroke, as c'. 

Einheit. Ger. Unity. 

Einleitungssatz. Ger. Opening 
phrase, introduction, or overture. 

Einschlafen. Ger, To diminish 
sp(‘ed and volume. 

Einschlagend. Ger, “ Striking 
inwards.” Percussion reed. 

Einschixitt. Ger, Incomplete mo- 
tive or sentence, in music. 

Eis. Ger. E sharp. 

Eisteddfod. “Sittings of learned 
men,” were held originally in Wales 
for the election of Chief Bard, “ Bardd 
Cadeiriawg” and the “Peueeidd” or 
chief luinsUels, who were alone .author- 
ized to teach. King Cadwaladr is said 
to have presided at one in the seventh 
century. They arc held now not only 
in Wales, but wherever Welshmen are 
assembled in sullicicnt numbers, for 
the encouragement of Welsh music and 
literature. 

Eitner (Robert) founded the “ Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Musikforschung,” 1868; 
edited many publications, including 
the “ Quellen-IiOxicon.” B. Breslau, 
(Jet. 22, 1832; d. Jan. 22, 1905. 

Eklysis. Gr. ECBOliK. 

Ela. T he highest lone in TTexa- 
chordal system or e". 

Elektra- Richard Strauss’s oiier.a, 
to book by Hofmannthal, was first 
given Jan. 25, 1909, Dresden opera. 
Ba.sed on Sophocles’ trageJy, hut .ac- 
centuating the priniiti\e passions; 
it li.as been sinnmed np as .a rhap- 
sody of haired persoiiilied in the 
heroine. 

Elevatio. ARSIS; motet to 

be sung at elevation of tlic Host; 
r.aising a mode beyond its AM- 
BITUS. 

Elevazione. Composition 

founded on a special theme. 

El^ve Fr. Pupil. 

Eleventh. Chord built up from 
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dominant root by series of super im> 
poHed tliirds. 

Elford (Richard) sang in London 
theatres and Eng. Chapel Royal ; vicar 
choral of vSt. Paul’s and lay vicar 
Westminster Abbey. D. Oct. 29, 1714. 

Elgar (Sir Edward) composed a 
setting for Cardinal Newman’s poem 
“ The Dream of Oerontius/* Birming- 
ham Festival of 1900, which ranked 
him with the foremost of British mu- 
sicians, and since then the military 
marches “ Pomj» ami (Trciimslancc,” 
the concert overture “ (’ockaigne ” 
(ill London Town) : incidental innsic 
and funeral march foi- the (Jaelic 
play “(irania and Diarmid”; sym- 
phony ill A Hat variation ^or orclies- 
tra ; Coronation Ode, 1902; live 
))art songs fnnn tlie Crock Anthology ; 
“The Apostles,’ oratorio; “In the 
SouMi,” overture. Son of tin* organist, 
in the. Roman Catholic Cliurcli at 
Worcester, Eng., Elgar n*ceived his 
earliest and almost his only lessons 
from his fatlier, who was a good vio- 
linist as well as organist. Both father 
and son played in the orchestra at the 
Three (’hoirs Festivals, and in time 
young Elgar was able to assist Ids 
father at the organ. He received a 
few violin lessons from Pollitzer dur- 
ing a short visit to London, 1877, and 
two years later became bandmaster at 
the County Lunatic Asylum, Worces- 
ter, composing and arranging music 
for his men, who were likewise attend- 
ants in the institution. An Intermezzo 
was produced in 1883 at Birmingham, 
which seein.s to liave been Elgar’s de- 
but as a composer. In 1882 he had 
become conductor of the Worcester 
Amateur Instrumental Society, and 
wrote the pTOgrammos for its concerts. 
In 1885 he succeeded his father as or- 
ganist at the Roman Catholic church, 
where he remained for the next four 
years, marrying in 1889 and settling 
in liondon. Discouraged alike by pub- 
lishers and managers, Elgar retired to 
Malvern and taught and conducted. 
His Froissart overture, played at the 
Worcester Festival of 1890, had some- 
what extended his reputation, and in 
rapid succession the “ Scenes from the 
Saga of King 01af,» “The Black 


Knight,” “ Scenes from the Bavarian 
lliglilands,” and his “ Lux Christi ” 
oratorio, were made known; and in 
1899 his cycle of “Sea Pictures” in- 
creased his popularity. The cantata 
“ Banner of St. (Jeorge,” a To Dcum 
and Benedictus in F, and the cantata 
“ Caractacus ” bring the list down to 
tlie notable “ Dream of St. Gerontius,” 
which has now been heard in Germany 
and in America, as well as in England, 
where it won him the honour of knight- 
hood. B. June 2, 1857, Broadheath, 
near Worcester; add. Hereford. 

Eli. Sir Michael da Costa’s ora- 
torio to book by Bartholomew was 
first performed Aug. 29, 1855. 

Elijah. Felix Mendelssohn’s sec- 
ond oratorio to book by Bartholomew 
consisting largely of Biblical selec- 
tions, was first performed Aug. 20, 
1810, in Birmingham, and later revised 
and again performed by the Siscred Har- 
mony Society, Exeter Hall, April 10, 
1847. It appears to hav& been begun 
by the composer in 1845. 

Elisa. M. Luigi C. Z. S. ChcrU' 
bini’s two-act opera to book by Saint- 
Cyr was first perfonned Dec, 13, 1794, 
at the Tlu'‘Atre Feydeau, Paris. 

Elisir d’Amore. Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s t\vo-act opera bulla to book by 
Romani was first performed in Milan, 
1832, has lieen popular in all countries, 
and is known in an hhiglish version as 
“ The Jjove Spell.” The scene is laid 
in an Italian village to which the 
celebrated quack Dr. Dulcamara comes 
to sell his medicines. Adina, the vil- 
lage belle, is loved by Nemorino, who 
buys of the (piaek a bottle of the Elixir 
of Love, which is nothing more than a 
rather heady wine. Hoping for a 
speedy understanding with Adina, Ne- 
morino drinks tlie whole bottle, be- 
comes drunk, and greets Adina with 
sucli assurance that she immediately 
re.solves to marry the Recruiting Ser- 
geant, who has been courting her for a 
long time. Receiving an order trans- 
ferring him to another part of the 
country, the Sergeant implores her to 
set the marriage for that day, to which 
Adina agrees. In the midst of the 
festivities Nemorino has sobered up, 
and he implores Dulcamara to give 
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him a more potent cliann, which the 
quack refuses to do, as Nemorino has 
no more money. At this juncture the 
Sergeant appears, Adina having re- 
fused to sign the marriage contract 
until evening, and finding Nemorino in 
need of money, offers him a bonus of 
20 crowns if ho will enlist in the army. 
Thus Nemorino obtains a second bottle 
from Dulcamara. Meantime the news 
has spread through the village that 
Nemorino’s uncle has died, leaving 
him some property, and the village 
maidens show an increased interest 
in the heir which he attributes to the 
magic effect of the Elixir, and he re- 
solves to make Adina jealous. She 
too se%ks the aid of the quack, and 
learns from him of Nemorino's devo- 
tion, whereupon she jilts tlie Sergeant 
and marries her devoted lover. In the 
first act is the admirable buffo song 
“ Udite, iidite, o rustic!,'’ Dulcamara ; 
the duef “ Obbligato, ali ! si obbli- 
gato," Dulcpiiara and Nemorino; and 
in the second act a lively tenor ro- 
mance for Nemorino, “ Una furtiva 
lagrima," and the duet “ Quanto 
amore! ed io spietata," Dulcamara 
and Adina. 

Ella (John) founded the London 
morning concerts known as the Mu- 
sical Union," which lasted from 1845 
to 1880, and the “ Musical Winter 
Evenings," 1850-59, for both of which 
series he wrote analytical programmes ; 
lectured on music, London Institution 
from 1855; wrote criticism, London 
‘‘Morning Post." B. Dec. 19, 1802; 
son of Richard Ella of Thirsk ; d. Oct. 
2, 1888, London. 

Ellerton (John Lodge) composed 
the successful English opera “ Dom- 
enic," Drury Lane, London, 1838, and 
other operas to Oerman, Italian, and 
English books, the oratorio “ Paradise 
Ix)3t," six masses, six anthems, six 
symphonies, four concert overtures, 17 
motets, 13 sonatas, 61 glees; be- 
friended Wagner on his visit to Lon- 
don, 1855. B. Jan. 11, 1807, Cheshire, 
Eng.; d. Jan. 3, 1873, London. 

Ellicott (Bosalind Frances) com- 
posed the song “ To the Immortals," 
Gloucester Festival, 1883; dramatic 
overture, Gloucester Festival, 1886; 


“ Elysium," cantata for the Gloucester 
Festival, 1889; “ Tlie Birth of Song," 
1892; “Radiant Sister of the Dawn," 
Cheltenham Festival, 1895; “Henry 
of Navarre," canUita for male voices, 
Oxford, 1894, and chamber music; 
pupil of Thomas Wingham, Royal 
Academy of Music, London. B. Nov. 
14, 1857 ; daughter of the Rt. Rev. 
C‘. J. Ellicott; add. London. 

Ellis-Sharpe (Alexander J ohn) 
translated Helmholtz’s work “ On tiie 
Sensations of Tone,” London, 1875; 
wrote on pitch, “ Pronunciation for 
Singers," 1877 ; “ Specxdi in Song," 
1878. B. June 14, 1814, Hoxton, Eng. ; 
d. Oct. 28, 1890, London. 

Elmblad (Johannis) sang bass in 
Wagnerian opera; Wagner’s original 
choice for Donner in “ Das Rhein- 
gold " ; sang Fafner at Bayreuth and 
principal opera houses, Europe and 
America. B. Aug. 22, 1853, Stockholm. 

Elsenheimer (Nicholas J.) com- 
posed “ Valerian," “Belshazzar," can- 
tatas with orchestra; taught Cincin- 
nati College of Music, 1891 ; LL.D., 
Heidelberg. B. 18()G, Wiesbaden; add. 
New York. 

Eisner (Joseph Xaver) aided in 
founding tlie Warsaw (hmservatoire, 
of which he was first director and pro- 
fessor of composition, 1821; taught 
Chopin; composed 21 operas in Polish, 
symplionies, chamber music, church 
music, cantatas, and a Stabat Mater, 
1844; chapclmaster at Lemberg. B. 
June 20, 1709, Grottkau, Silesia; d. 
April 18, 1854, Warsaw. 

Elson (Charles Louis) composed 
songs and instrumental pieces, trans- 
lated and arranged more than 200 
songs and operas; wrote “Curiosities 
of Music," “ The National Music of 
America," 1900; taught theory and 
history. New England Conservatory 
of Music; wrote criticism, Boston 
“ Herald," “ Courier," and “ Adver- 
tiser”; edited “Vox Humana” B. 
April 17, 1843, Boston; add. Boston. 

Elssler (Fanny) danced as Zolo<5 
in Auber’s “ Bnyadcre " in Berlin, 
1832, and thereafter, until her retire- 
ment, 1851, was one of the most 
noted ballerinas in Europe; youngest 
daughter of Haydn’s servant and copy- 
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ist, Johann Elsslcr; debnt at six in 
children’s ballet at tlie Theatre an 
der Wien, Vienna. B. June 23, 1810, 
Gumpenclorf, near Vienna; d. Nov. 
27, 1884, Vienna. Therese designed 
ballets and danced with her sister 
FANNY; became morganatic wife of 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia, 1848; en- 
nobled by the King of Prussia as 
Countess von Barniin. B. 1808; d. 
Nov. 11), 1878, Mernn. 

Elvey (Dr. Sir George Job) com- 
posed “The Lord is King,*’ anthem 
with orchestra, Gloucester Festival, 
1853; “Sing, O heavens,” Worcester 
Festival, 1857 ; Festival March for 
wedding of Princess Louise of Great 
Britain, 1871, in which year be was 
knighted; organist St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. B. Mar. 27, 1816, 
Canterbury; d. Dec. 9, 1893, Windle- 
sham, Surrey. Dr. Stephen composed 
an Evening Service and other cliurch 
music; played organ at New College, 
Oxford. B. June 27, 1805, Canterbury; 
brother of GEORGE JOB; d. Oct. 6, 
1860, Oxford. 

El wart (Antoine Aimable Elie) 

composed the oratorios “ NoC*,” Paris, 
1845; “La Naissanco d’6vc,” Paris, 
1816; the opera “ Les Catalans,” 
Rouen; symphonies, overtures, church 
and ehamhor music; taught harmony, 
Paris Conservatoire, where he had 
been a pupil, and in 1834 liad cap- 
tured the Prix de Rome, B. Nov. 18, 
1808, Paris; d. Oct. 14, 1877, Paris. 

Embouchure. Fr. The mouthpiece 
of a Avind instrument ; hence the 
method of blowing such instruments. 

Emerald Isle. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s two-aet comic opera, completed 
after his death by Edward German, 
hook by Captain Basil Hood, was first 
performed April 27, 1901, at the Savoy 
Theatre, London. 

Emmeleia. Or. Accord of musical 
tones; music of a tragic dance. 

E Moll. Ocr. Key of E minor. 
Relative minor key to G major. 

Emp&ter les Sons. Fr. To sing 
legato. 

Emperor Concerto. Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s piano concerto in E flat. 
Op. 73. is so named, though without 
the composer’s advice or consent. 


Emperor’s Hymn. Joseph Haydn’s 
setting of a hymn written by Lorenz 
Leopold ilauschka, 1790, embodies the 
patriotic feeling aroused in Austria 
by the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, and w^as sung Feb. 12, 1797, at 
the Emperor’s birthday. 

Empflndung. Ger. Feeling, emo- 
tion, passion. 

Emphasis. Accent, ARSIS. 

Emporte. Fr. Hurried; passionate. 

Empresse. Fr. Eager, hurried. 

Enarmonico. It. Enharmonic. 

En Badinant. Fr. Scherzando. 

Encore. Fr. “ Again.” The word 
used by English-speaking audiences in 
demanding that a work be repeated, 
although in French, as in Germkn, the 
word employed is “ BIS.” 

Ende. Ocr. End. 

End Man. In negro minstrelsy the 
performer at either end of the semi- 
circle. 

Energia, con. It. With "energy. 

Energicamente or Energico. It. 
With energy, forcibly. 

Enfant de Choeur. Fr. Chorister. 

Enfant Prodigue. Daniel F. !<]. 
Auber’s five-act opera to book by Scribe 
was first performed Dec. 6, 1850, at 
the Academic, Paris. A three-act pan- 
tomime of this title was popular in 
London and Paris, 1890 91; com- 
posed by Andre Wormser to scheme 
by Oarrf^, fils. 

Enfasi, con. It. With emphasis. 

Enfatico. It. With emphasis. 

Enfler. Fr. To swell. 

Enge. Oer. Narrow, as of organ 
pipes; close, as the stretto of a 
fugue; Harmonie, close harmony. 

Engel (Carl) wrote “ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Musical Instruments 
in the South Kensington Museum,” 
1874; “Music of the Gipsies,” 1880; 
an elaborate. MS, description of tlie 
musical instruments of the whole 
world ; composed a luano sonata and 
nlayed and taught that instrument. 
B. July 6, 1818, Tliiedenwiese, Han- 
over; d. Nov. 17, 1882, London. 

Engelstimme. Oer. VOX AN 

GELICA. 

Engfiihrung. Oer. STRETTO. 

England (George) built organs in 
England, 1740-88; m. daughter of 
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Richard Bridge; was succeeded by 
his son George Pike. 

English Horn. COR ANGLAIS. 

English Opera in the sense of 
serious opera has found little public en- 
couragement, although the Carl Uosaand 
Manners- Moody companies in England 
and Henry W. Savage in America have 
done much to make the grand operas 
of other countries familiar in the 
vernacular. English-speaking people 
have always shown a preference for 
opera in some unfnmiliar language, a 
fact which seems ineupablc of explana- 
tion, but which has always been dis- 
couraging to interpretative and crea- 
tive miisieiaiis alike. 

Engraving Music is the first proc- 
ess in tb(‘ publiearion of most of the 
music; in modern times. SLive lines 
are first cut on a pewter plate, and 
the notes are added by means of steel 
punches, l^roofs are tlien pulled in 
a cop])er 'plate press, revisions made, 
and when the plate has boon corrected, 
a copy is taken in transfer ink, which 
is then applied to a lithographic stone. 
Copper, zinc.', and pewter plates and 
movable type were employed in the re- 
production of music prior to the in- 
vention of lithography. 

Enharmonic. One of the three 
genera in GREEK MUSIC, the others 
being Diatonic and Chromatic; en- 
harmonic scales are those containing 
intervals less than a semitone ; an en- 
harmonic instrument is one capable of 
producing G sharp and A flat as dis- 
tinct tones, which thoiigli mathe- 
matically difi’erent, are reconciled in 
E(pial TEMPERAMENT on keyboard 
instruments, both being produced 
on the piano by the same black key; 
enharmonic modulation is a mis- 
leading term which signifies a change 
as to notation hut not as to tone, 
which is only possible on instru- 
ments tuned in Equal Temperament, 
where C sharp and D Hat, etc., are 
identical. 

Enna (August) composed the three- 
act opera “ Ileksen ” (The Witch), 
produced with success Jan. 24, 1892, 
at the Copenhagen Royal Opera; 
“ Aucassin et Nicolette,” Copenhagen 
and Hamburg, 1896-97 ; “ Cleopatra,” 


1894, wMch became popular the follow- 
ing year; violin concerto in D major; 
largely self taught until with Gade’s 
help he won the Anckcr schoharship, 
1888-89, which enabled him to spend 
.a year in Germany. B. May 13, 1860, 
Nakskov, Denmark; add. (\)penhagen. 

Enoch & Sons published music in 

London from 1869. 

Enoplius. Gr. Warlike music ; 
war dance. 

Ensemble. Fr. “Together.” 
Union of a whole group of performers 
in a concerted number; eifect of a 
musical performance. 

Entfuhrung aus dem Serail. W. 
A. MozarUs singspicl or comic opera 
in three acts to h(X)k, altered from 
Bretzner’s “ Belmont und Constanze,” 
by Ktcy^lianie, was first performed at 
Vienna, July 16, 1782. There are 
Italian, English, and French versions. 
Con stanza, who is betrothed to Bel- 
montf% her maid Bionda, .and Pedrillo, 
Belmonte’s servant, are captured by 
Corsairs and sold to the Turkish mag- 
nate 8eliiri Pasha, who chooses Con- 
stanza for himself, gives Bionda to his 
overseer, Osmin, and sets Pedrillo to 
work in his garden. Constanza main- 
tains her vow of fidelity to Belmonte, 
although tlie Paslia seeks in every way 
to g.ain her alfeetions. Belmonte, noti- 
fied of their place of captivity by 
Pedrillo, attempts a rescue, hut is 
himself captured, and the four Chris- 
tian prisoners are hroiiglit before the 
Pasha, to whom Constanza boldly tells 
her story. Selim I'asha retires, over- 
come by emotion, and the captives pre- 
pare for death, hut the magnanimous 
Pasha sets them free, provides the 
means for them to return to their own 
country, asking only their friendship 
in return. 

Entr’acte* Fr. Music j)crfonued 
heUveen the acts at any ]»crformance, 
whether operatic or dramatic 

Entrata. //. KN TRlSlE ; Scena d’, 

.singer’s first scene in opera. 

Entrechats. Fr. Bounding steps 
employed by a ballerina in crossing or 
entering the stage. 

Entree. Fr. Short composition in 
march time to wdiich the ballet or other 
procession enters. 
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Entremese. K/>. Short musical 
interludes. 

Entremets. Fr. Interludes which 
wore popular as early as the reign of 
St. Louis in France, from which some 
historians trace the growth of both 
opera and drama. 

Entusiasmo. It. Enthusiasm. 

Entusiastico. It. With enthu- 
siasm. 

Entwurf. (Jer. Sketch. 

Eolian Mode is the fifth of the 
authiaitic (Iregorian MODES. 

Epicedion. Or. Dirge or eleg 5 ^ 

Epicinion. Or. Song of triumph; 
Sanelus in the Oreek liturgy. 

Epigoneion. 40 stringed lyre 
named for its inventor Epigonus. 

Epilenia. Or. Vintage songs. 

Epine, de F (Francesca Margher- 
ita) sang in London, 1002, with great 
success until 17 IS, wliiui slu* m. Dr. 
I'epusch and retired, liaving’ accumu- 
lated $50,000, and having paved the 
way for other Italian singers. 1). Aug. 
10, 1740. 

Epinette. Fr. Spinet. 

Episode. Intermediate passage in 
FUdUE, suspending devidopment, 
while affording variety. 

Epistle Side. The left or north 
side of the altar as opposed to the 
right or south, called the Gospel Side. 

Epistrophe. LV. Refrain. 

Epitasis. Rjiisiiig the voice or an 
instrument’s strings frenn low to high 
pi tell. 

Epitlialamium . Or. \\ (“dding tule. 

Epode. Or. After song; burden 
or refrain. 

E Poi. It. “ And then,” as la 
coda, tiien to the coda. 

Equabilmente. //'- E(pially. 

Equal Temperament is discussed 
under TEjMPERA M EN4\ 

Equal Voices. Works for wotnen^s 
or men’s or boy’s voices arc said to be 
for equal voices, and when male and 
female voices are used in cornhination 
they arc said to be mixed. 

Equate. It. Equally. 

Equale. Short pieces written for 
instruments of the same general 
qucality. 

Equivoca. L. Equivocal, doubtful. 

Equivocal Chords are those com- 


mon to two or UKjrc keys, whicli leave 
the mind in doubt as to the key which 
is to follow. 

Erard (Sebastien) invented the 
double action and other imporUirit im- 
provements for the harp; made the 
lirst French piano, 1777 ; invented the 
repetition action of the piano, and a 
combination of piano and organ wdiich 
he called “ Piano Organist,” the 
“Orgue Expressif”; founded the Paris 
piano and organ business still con- 
tinued as Erard & Cie. B. April 5, 
1752, Strasburg; d. Aug. 5, 1831. 
Pierre continued and enlarged the 
husiiie.ss, and is said to have invented 
the Harmonic Bar, 18.38. B. 1790; 
nephew of SEBASTIEN; d. Aug. 18, 
1855. His widow continued tlie busi- 
ness, and from her it passed to Cnimt 
de Frarujiieville, who had married her 
niece, and was the chief proprietor in 
1908, altliougli the management de- 
volved on his partiu'r, IM. Blondcl. 

Erba (Don Dionigi) composed a 
Magnificat from which H'andel doubt- 
less appropriated several numbers for 
the se<*oud part of “ Israel in Egypt 
cl i a pel master and priest in the Church 
of S. Franeeseo, Milan, 1092. 

Erbach (Christian) composed 
ehiiivh niiisie; playi'd organ to the 
Fuggers of Augsburg. B. Algesheim, 
Palalinate, 1573. 

Erhbhung. Ocr. Elevating, raising. 

Erhohungzeichen. Oer. The 
sharp sign. 

Erk (Ludwig Christian) edited 
many imjxu’tant col lections of songs 
including “ l>outsclier Liodorliort ” ; 
directed music in Berlin royal sem- 
inary; established singing societies 
and festivals. B. Wetzlar, Jan. 6, 
1807; d. Nov. 25, 1883, ReTHn. 

Erkel (Franz) composed the na- 
tional anthem of the Hungarians in a 
successful competition, 1841, the 
operas “ Hunyady Laszlo,” which is 
still popular; “ Bathori Maria,” 
“Bank- Ban,” “ Dozsa Oyorgy,” “ Ist- 
van Kiraly”; played piano; conducted 
at the National Theatre, Buda-Pest. 
B. Nov. 7, 1810, Bek^s, Gyula; d. June 
15, 1893, Budapest. 

Erlanger (Camille) composed the 
operas “ Le Fils de Pfitoile,” Grand 
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Opera, Paris, April 20, 1004 ; “ Bar- 
kokeba,” “ Aphrodite,” and “ La Glu”; 
won his first success with “ Lc Juif 
Polonais,” Op^ra Comique, Feb. 8, 
1897 ; pupil of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where he won the Prix do Rome, 
1888. Other works to be noted arc: 
the dramatic legend “ 8aint-Julien 
rHoapitalier,” the idyll “ Kermaria,” 

serenade carnavalesque ” for orches- 
tra, “ Po^mes rusaes.” B. May 25, 
1803, Paris; add. Paris. 

Erlanger, d’ (Frederic) composed 
the operas “ Jehan de Saintre,” “ 
Mendo,” “Teas of the d'Urbervilles 
suite symphonique for orcliostra, a vio- 
lin concerto, Op. 17. B. May 29, 1808, 
Paris;* add. London. 

Ernani. Giuseppe Verdi’s four-act 
opera, founded on Victor lingo’s great 
play, was first performed at Venice, 
1844. The police of that city com- 
pelled the composer to change the 
conspiracy scene, and at the Paris 
production Hugo insisted that the 
whole story be changed; but as now 
produced it follows the Hugo play in 
detail. Ernani, a duke turned bandit, 
loves Elvira, ward of Hon Gomez de 
Silva. Don Carlos of Spain, after- 
wards the Emperor Charles V, like- 
wise loves the lady. Sylva, too, loves 
Elvira, and when she is carried off 
by the king, Silva and Ernani plot 
vengeance. Ernani had been chal- 
lenged by Silva, but agreed if that* 
noble would join him in his plot, to 
kill himself whenever Silva, sliould give 
the signal by blowing his horn. Don 
Carlos is aware of the conspiracy, and 
captures the conspirators, whom he 
condemns to death. ^Wishing to die 
as befits a noble, Ernani announces his 
rank and titles, whereupon Don Carlos 
pardons him. The union of Ernani and 
Elvira is arranged, but in the midst 
of the wedding festivities, Silva sounds 
his horn, and Ernani, faithful to his 
word, goes forth to death. The prin- 
cipal musica^ numbers are: Act I: 
“ Allegri beviarno,” chorus ; “Come ru- 
giada al cespite,” Ernani; “Dell’ esi- 
lio nel dolore,” Ernani ; “ Ernani, in- 
volami,” Elvira ; “ Tutto sprezzo che 
d’Ernani,” Elvira; “Bella come un 
primo amore.” Don Carlos ; “ Fiero 


sangue d’Aragona,” Don Carlos ; “ Tn- 
feliee! e tuo crcKlevi,” Silva; Act II: 
“Ah! morir potessi adesso! ” Ernani 
and Elvira; “La vendetta piu tre- 
menda,” Ernani and Elvira; “ In arci- 
one, cavalieri,” Eniani and Silva; 
“ Pronti vedi li tuoi cavalieri,” chorus; 
Act HI: “Gran Dio! io sto sui sepol- 
crali marmi,” Don Carlos; “Si rhlesti 
il Leon di Castiglia,” chorus ; “ O 
Somino Carlo,” sextet and chorus ; Act 
IV: “O come felice,” chorus; “ Ces- 
saro i suoni,” Elvira and Ernani; and 
“ Per noi d’amore il talamo,” Elvira 
and Ernani. 

Ernst (Alfred) translated “ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen ” and “ Die 
Mcistersiiigor ” into French; wrote re- 
views ami books on music. B. April 
9, 18d0, Perigueux; d. Paris, May 15, 
1898. 

Ernst (Heinrich Wilhelm) became 
one (){ the mo.st celebrated of violin 
virtuosi, playing throughout Europe 
from 1832 to 1850, having followed 
Paganini through Gennany as a boy 
to study his techtiique; composed 
“ Deux ish)cturnea,” Op. 1 ; “ Elcgie,” 
Op. 10, Fantasia on “ Otello,” Op. 11; 
“ Concertino,” Op. 12 ; “ Polonaise de 
concert,” C)p. 17; concerto patlietique 
ill F sharp minor, Op. 23; string quar- 
tets in B Hat and A; Hungarian airs, 
Op. 22. B. May 0, 1814, Briinn, Mo- 
ravia ; d. Oct. 8, 1805, Nice. 

Eroica. Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
third symphony, said to have been 
suggested by Bernadotte, when ambas- 
sador at Vienna, consists of four move- 
ments: Allegro con brio, E fiat; 
Marcia funebre; Adagio assai, 0 
minor; Scherzo and Trio; Allegro 
vivace, E Hat; Finale, Allegro molto, 
interrupted by a Poco Andante ending 
in a Presto, E fiat. Its original title 
was “ Bonaparte,” but when the First 
Consul became Emperor, Beethoven, a 
radical at heart, tore oH’ the title page, 
and stamped on it. On publication 
the composer inscribed it : “ Sinfonia 
eroica composta per festeggiare il sov- 
venire di un grand’ uomo* dedicata a 
Sua Altezza Serenissima il Principe 
di Lobkowitz da Luigi van Beethoven. 
Op. 55. No. 111. Partizione.” Bee- 
thoven was at work upon this sym« 
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phony during the summer of 1803, but 
the first performance took place in 
Dec., 1804. 

Erst. (Jcr, First. 

Ersterben. Her, To die away. 

Erweitert. Ger, Augmented, am- 
plified, extended. 

Es. Ger. K flat. 

Esatto. It. Exact, strict. 

Escudier (Marie) wrote with his 
brotlier I.eoii “ llossiiii, sa. vie ct ses 
oeuvres,” Paris, 1854, published music, 
including Verdi’s operas, founded La 
France Musicale, 1838, for wliich both 
wrote until 1802, wlien they dissolved 
partnership, and Marie directed tlie 
older paper while Le.on published 
“L’Art iMUSH-.il.” 15. Juii«‘ 20, 1810; 
d. April 17, 1880. Leon h. Sept. 17, 
1821 ; <1. .June, 22, 1881. Loth were 
natives of ('asUdnaiidaiy. 

Es Dur. Ger. Key of E flat major. 

Esecuzione. It. Execution. 

Eses. Ger. E double flat. 

Eslava (Miguel Hilarion) made a 
valuable collection of early Spanish 
church music, published as “ Lira 
sacro-hispana,” Madrid, 1800; com- 
posed 140 pieces of church music, the 
o])eras “ 11 Solitario,” “ T^a Tregua di 
Ptolcmaidc,” sind “ l\*dro el Cruel”; 
chapelmaster and priest at Seville 
Cathedral an<l to Queen Isabella. B. 
Oct. 21, 1807, Burlada, Navarre; d. 
July 23, 1878, Madrid, 

Esmeralda. A. Goring Thomas’s 
four-act opera to book based on Victor 
Hugo’s libretto arranged by Then 
Marziahs and Alberto Randegger, was 
first performed Mar. 20, 1883, at 

Drury Jiane by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. Victor Hugo’s libretto was 
written for the French composer 
UWISE ANGELIQUE BERTIN and 
composed by her. 

Es Moll. Ger. Key of E flat 
minor. 

Espace. Fr. Space of the stave. 
Espagnuolo, a. H. In Spanish 
style. 

Espirando. It. Dying away, ex- 
piring. 

Esposito (Michele) composed an 
Iri.sh symphony which won the Feis 
Ceoil prize, 1902 ; “ Deirdre,” Feis 
Ceoil prize in Dublin, 1897, cantata 


for soli, chorus, and orchestra; the 
operetta, “The Postbag”; sonata for 
violin and piano; songs, chamber mu- 
sic. B. Sept. 29, 1855, Castellammare, 
near Naples; pupil Naples Conserva- 
tory; became teacher of piano. Royal 
frish Academy of IMusic, 1882; add. 
Dublin. 

Espressione, con. It. With ex- 
pression. 

Espressivo. It. Expressive. 

Essential Harmony is that of the 
Ionic, dominant, or subdominant. 

Essential Notes arc those belong- 
ing to a key cliord. 

Esser (Heinrich) composed 40 
books of lieder, the operas “ Silas,” 
“Riqui(|ui,” and “ Die beideii Pri/izen” ; 
chapelmaster Imperial Opera, Vienna. 
B. .July 15, 1818, Mannheim; d. June 
.3, 1872, Salzburg. 

Essipoff (Annette) played piano 
in concert in lOurope and .^merica; 
pupil of Tlieodor Lesidietitzky, whom 
she m. 1880. B. Feb. 1, 1850, St. 
Petersburg; court pianist and teacher 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, 1893; 
add. St. Petersburg. 

Este (Thomas) published music in 
England, 1587, to his death, 1609, 
when Thomas Snodham succeeded to 
the business. “ The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes,” 1592, was his most impor- 
tant publication. Michael composed 
madrigals, “ Ayerie Fancies of four 
parts ” that could be snug or played ; 
master of cljoristers, Liebfield Cathe- 
dral. The three-part madrigal “How 
merrily we live ” is still sung. Prob- 
ably son of THOMAS. B. London. 

Este was the seat of two musical 
academies in the 15th century, and for 
a time the home of JOSQUIN. GUIDO 
D’AREZZO was a native of Pomposa 
in the territories of the Dukes of Este, 
who Avere famous as patrons of music. 

Esther. George Frederick Handel’s 
first English oratorio was composed 
to book by S. Humplirpys, based on 
Racine’s play. The Dulce of Chandos 
paid Handel $5000 for it, and it was 
first performed at Cannons, his coun- 
try seat, Aug. 29, 1720. 

Estinguendo, Estinto. It. Dying 
away or diminishing. 

Estravaganza. It. Fanciful or 
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extravagant in composition or execu- 
tion. 

Estremamente. It, Extremely. 

Estro Poetico. It. Poetic fervour. 

Estwick (Rev. Sampson) composed 
odes for the Acts at Oxford ; cliorister 
as a child, Eng. Chapel Royal. B. 
16r)7; d. Feb. IG, 1739. 

Etendue. Fr. Extended. 

£toile du Nord. Giacomo Meyer- 
beer’s three-act opera to book by 
Scribe, based on the incidents already 
related of Peter the (Urcat, as C’ZAAR 
UNM) ZIMMERMANN, was first per- 
formed Feb. 10, 1S54, at the Paris 
Opera Comiqiic. 

Etouffe. Fr. Stilled or dampened. 

Etouffoirs. Fr. Dampers. 

Etude. Fr. Exercise, study or 
lcss()n. 

Et Vitam. Part of the CREDO in 
the MASS. 

Etwas. Oer. Somewhat; Lang- 
sam, rather slow. 

Eugen Onegin. Peter Ilyitch 
'rsdiaikowsky’s three-act opera to book 
adapted from Polish kin was first per- 
formed in March 1879. Lenski intro- 
duces his frioml Onegin to the home 
of Mme. Levin, to whose daughter 
Olga he is engaged. Her sister Tati- 
ana falls in love with On(*gin, and con- 
fesses her feelings in a letter, but 
Onegin only feels a brotherly affection 
for her. A ball i.s given in honour of 
Tatiana’s birthday at which On(?gin 
flirts with Olga. A quarrel with Len- 
ski follows, there is a duel and Lenski 
is killed. Five years later in St. 
Petersburg Onegin again meets Tati- 
ana, who has married Prince Gremin. 
This time he falls desperately in love 
with the woman he had formerly re- 
jected, and, after declaring his pas- 
sion, tries to induce her to elope with 
him. She admits that she still loves 
him, but leaves him forever as she 
does so. The principal musical num- 
bers are ; Act I : “ Hcarest thou the 
Nightingale ? duo for Olga and Ta- 
tiana based on a folksong; “I have 
no mind for languor or for sadness,” 
Olga; “I love you, Olga,” Lenski; 

Nay, though I be undone,” Tatiana ; 
Act II : waltzes and mazourkas for the 
ball ; “ My days of youth, where have 


they fled ? ” Lenski ; Act. HI : duo, 
Tatiana and Onegin; “Despised, re- 
jected, O what misery is mine,” 
Onegin. 

Eulenstein (Charles) played 16 
Jew’s Harps at entertainments in Eng- 
land and Scotland; taught guitar and 
concertina at Bath. B. 1802, Heil- 
bromi, Wiirtemberg; d. 1890, Styria. 

Euphonium. Brass valve instru- 
m<‘nt corresponding in compass with 
the baritone SAXHORN, but with a 
louder and broader (piality of tone. 
It does not blend well in orchestra, but 
is useful in brass bands as a solo 
instrument. 

Euphony. Sweet sound or a con- 
conl of sound. 

Euryanthe. C. M. von Weber’s 
three-act opera to book by Helmine 
von Chezy was first performed Oct. 25 
at the kilrnthnertiior Theatre, Vi- 
enna, Oct. 25, 1823; and was revived, 
with alterations and omissions, by 
Gustav Mahler, 1904, at the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna. Euryanthe is the be- 
trothed of (!ount Adolar, who sings 
her praises in the palace of King Louis 
of France until Count Lysiart sneer- 
ingly deelares that he can win lier 
love, and promises the proof to Adolar. 
The scene then shifts to the castle of 
Nevers, whore Euryanthe, lamenting 
the absence of Adolar, reveals to her 
confidant Eglantine the secret of a 
nearby tomb. Adolar’s sister had 
killed herself, and in punishment her 
ghost must roam the earth until the 
tears of injured iunoconce fall upon 
her ring. Lysiart fails to gain the 
favour of Eurvarithc, but Eglantine, 
who loves Adolar, has entered the 
tomb and taken away the dead 
woman’s ring, which she gives Lysiart, 
and his possession of the jewel is 
taken by Adolar as proof of Eury- 
anthe’s fault, since the secret was 
known only to Euryanthe and himself. 
Adolar tiikes Euryanthe into the des- 
ert, meaning to kill her, hut they are 
attacked by a serpent, and, after kill- 
ing the monster, Adolar decides to 
leave her to her fate. King Louis finds 
her alone in the wilderness, and she 
tells him the story of Eglantine’s 
treachery. • Adolar,, who has begun to 
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suspect that Kuryanthe was the vic- 
tim of a plot, goes to Nevers to punish 
Lysiart, and meets a procession in 
honour of liis wedding with Kglantine. 
He challenges Lysiart, but before they 
light the King enters, announcing the 
death of Euryanthe. At this Eglantine 
declares her love for Adolar, but Ly- 
siart stabs her, and a moment later 
Euryanthe, who is not dead, but had 
merely fainted, appears to claim her 
lover, while Lysiart is led away to 
punishment. The piinci])al musical 
numbers are: Act 1 : “Hem Frieden 
Heil,’’ chorus; “ IJnter bliilicnden 
Mamlelhiiiimen,” Adolar; “Wohlan! 
till kennst,” Adolar, Lysiart and the 
King; “ G Kick lei n im Thale,’" Eiiry- 
anthe; “O mein l.oid ist iiiiermessen,” 
Eglantine; “ Lnler ist mein Stern ge- 
gangen,’’ Eur^^anthc and Eglantine; 
“ Frdhliche K1 jingo/’ Euryanth(? and 
chorus; Act II: “Wo Ix^rg icli mich,” 
Lysiart.; “ Komm denn unser Leid 
zu rilchen,” Jjysiart and Eglantine; 
“ Wehen mir Jaifte Rnli,’' Adolar; 
“ Lass mich enipor ziini Lichto,” quar- 
tet and chorus; Act ITT: “ llier am 
Quell wo Weiden stehn,” Euryanthe; 

“ Die Thale dampfen,” chorus; “ Lasst 
mich hier in Kiild erblassen,” the 
King, Euryanthe, and chorus; “ Zu 
ihm,” Euryanthe. 

Evacuant. Oer. Exhaust valve in 
organ or fdher instrument. 

Evacuatio. L. In ancient nota- 
tion reducing the valuation of a black 
note one half by writing only its 
outline. 

Evans (Charles Smart) composed 
“ Great Bacchus,” “ Beauties have you 
seen a tf)y,” and other highly popular 
glees and songs; sang in Eiig. Chapel 
Royal. B. 1778; d. dan. 4, 1849, 
I^ndon. 

Eveill^. Fr. Sprightly. 

Evers (Carl) composed four piano 
sonatas and played and taught that 
instrument; chapelmast>er at Griitz, 
1841-72. B. April 8, 1819, Hamburg; 
d. Vienna, Dec. 31, 1875. 

Evolutio. L, The working out of 
a theme. 

Evovae. Technical word formed 
by vowels in “ Scculoriim Amen ” with 
which the Gloria concludes, employed 


to indicate the close of the tone on 
which the antiphon had been chanted. 

Ewer & Co. sold music; in London 
from 1824 until 1857 when merged in 
the house of NOVELU), EWER & CO. 

Exercise. Practice for the purpose 
of acquiring skill; the composition in- 
tended for that purpose; thesis or 
composition required of candidates for 
degrees in music at llie universities. 

Eximeneo (Antonio) wrote “ Dell’ 
origine della miisica, col la storia del 
.siio piogresso, doead(;nza, e rinnova- 
zione,” 1774, which contains germs of 
the theories afterwards elaborated by 
Wagner, and which aroused a con- 
troveisy along similar lines; .Jesuit, 
settled in Rome on expulsion of his 
order from Spain. B. Baiba stro, Arra- 
gon, 1732; d. Rome, 1708. 

Expert (Henri) wrote “Lcs Mal- 
tres Musieiens de la Renaissance fran- 
caise,” taught in the “ l^cole national c 
de musique elassiquo,” anu founded 
“ Soci^t(5 d’etudes musicales et do con- 
certs historiqiies.” B. May 12, 18G3, 
Bordeaux; add. Paris. 

Exposition is the statement or pres- 
entation of the subjects in FUGUE; 
or in fonns of harmonic order, the 
first half of a movement in Binary 
fomi, which usually contains two 
principal subjects. 

Expression is the soul of musical 
art as it is of oratory and ilcelamation. 
Expression marks aid in conveying an 
idea of tlic composer’s meaning, but 
the ability to interpret that meaning, 
whether so indicated or not, is the 
highest test of the artist as distin- 
guished from tln^ mere mechanical mu- 
sician or tirne-bcalcr. 

Expression Stop shuts off the 
waste valve in the bellows of har- 
monimns ; thus enabling the performer 
to control the volume of tone pro- 
duced by means of the wind pedals. 

Extempore Playing is the art of 
improvising music at the time of per- 
formance. Since it implies both com- 
plete mastery of the instrument em- 
ployed and of the science of music, it 
need hardly be added that the great 
composers such as Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart greatly excelled in extem- 
porizing. 
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Extemporize. To play extempore. 

Extended Compass. That which 
ranges beyond the ordinary compass 
of a voice or instrument. 

Extended Harmony. Dispersed 
HARJVIONY. 

Extraneous Modulation. Modu- 
lation to an extreme or unrelated key. 

Extravaganza. Burlesque or cari- 
cnture in music. 

Extreme. Highest and lowest parts 
in music; augmentcHl intervals; keys 
not closely related ; keys having more 
than three sharps or Hats in the 
signature. 

Extreme Sixth. Chord which con- 
tains tin; interval of an augmented 
sixth »either directly or by in- 
version. 

Eybler, Edler von (Joseph) com- 
poscil the opera “ L’Kpee encliantee/* 
Vienna, 171)0, oratorios, symphonies, 
chamber music, seven masses, two Te 
Deums, alid other church music in all 
forms; friend of Haydn, Mozart^s 
nurse in hisf last illness, ennobled by 
the Emperor, 1S;}4; cliicf chapelmaster 
at the court of V^ienna. B. Eeb. 8, 
1765, Schvvcchat, near Vienna; d. July 
24, 1846, Schdnbnmn. 


F is the fourth tone in the natural 
scale of C; the name of the major 
key having B flat as its signature, of 
which D is the relative minor; of the 
minor key having four flats to its 
signature, relative to A flat; of the 
bass clef, the sign of wliich is cor- 
rupted from E; of the soundliolos in 
violins, so called from their shape. 
F is the usual abbreviation of forte. 
F is the final of the Lydian church 
MODE with C as its dominant. 

Fa is the syllable which stands for 
F in solmisation, and is the name of 
F in French and Italian. 

Fa Bemol. Fr. F flat. 

Fablier. Provencal for trouveur. 

Fabri (Annibale Pio) sang ten. in 
opera under Handel; called Balino. 
B. 1697, Bologna; d. Aug. 12, 1760, 
Lisbon. 

Fabri cius (Werner) composed 
dance music, songs with figured bass, 
a-nd Qhuroh music; organist at the 


Nicolaiikirclic, Lcipsic. B. 1633; d. 
April 9, 1679. 

Fabritius (Albinus) composed 
church music; lived in Gorlitz, Prus- 
sia, 16th century. 

Faburden meant originally a har- 
mony consisting of thirds and sixtlis 
added to caiitus firmus, but when coun- 
terpoint superseded both organum and 
discant the term was retained to in- 
dicate a variety of counterpoint, gen- 
erally of note against note. 

Faccio (Franco) conducted the 
first European performance of “ Aida,” 
Milan, 1872; taught harmony in 
Milan Consiwvatory ; composed “ Le 
Sorello d’ltalia” and other operas. 
B. Mar. 8, 1840, Verona; d. July 23, 
1891, Monza. 

Faces d^un Accord. Fr. Posi- 
tions or inversions of a chord. 

Fach. (icr. Bank, as a rank of 
organ pipes. 

Facile. Fr. Easy. 

Facilenient. Fr. Easily. 

Facilita. U. Facility in execution. 

Facility. Fr. Fatality. 

Facilmente. //• Easily. 

Fackeltanz. Music in 4-4 time for 
ceremonial torcli light processions at 
some German courts. 

Facture. Fr. Construction of mus- 
ical composition; measurement or 
scale of organ pipes. 

Fa Diese. Fr. F sharp. 

Fa Fictum. In the HEXA- 
CHORDAL system was B flat. 

Fagottista. It. Bassoon player. 

Fagotto. It. BASSOON. 

Fagottone. It. DOCBLE BAS- 
SOON. 

Faignient (Noe) composed part 
songs and motels, Belgium, 16th 
century. 

Faisst (Immanuel Gottlob Fried- 
rich) helped found the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory, of which lie became direc- 
tor; played organ; composed choral 
works. B. Oct. 13, 1823, Esslingen, 
Wiirtemberg; d. tlune 5, 1894, Stutt- 
gart. 

Falcon (Marie Cornelie) sang sop. 
in opera ; debut 1832 to 1840, highly 
esteemed in Paris. B. Jan. 28, 1812; 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire; dr 
Feb. 26, 1897. 
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Fa La. Syllables used as wonls. 
Fall. (^ADENl^E. 

Falsa Musica. A. Old term for 
music ill which acciilcntals were intro- 
duced. 

False Fifth. Imperfect ElETU. 
False Intonation, 'rones suhk or 
played out of tune. 

False Relation. Appearance near 
together hut in diflerent parts of a 
note and the same note dramatically 
altered. 

Falsetto. The tliird and uppermost 
register of male or femah; voices, such 
as that of the male countertenor, so 
called because it was thought to be 
unnatural, falsetto singers were em- 
ployed at an early dale in the Sistinc 
Chapel choir, displaced by the voce 
dVwinito, and again restored. 

Falso Bordone. Jt. FABCEDEN. 

Falstaff. Michael William Balfc’s 
twoact Italian opera, to book by 
Maggioni, was first performed »Jiily 
19, 18;j8, in London. Giuseppe Verdi\s 
thrce-act opera, to book by Boito, was 
first performed at La Scala, ^^iIan, 
Feb. 9, 189;3. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” and “Henry IV” are ad- 
mirably blended in the libretto, but 
the story of the Merry Knight’s ad- 
ventures is too well known to be re- 
pealed here. The original cast was: 
Mistress I^ord, Signora Zilli; Nan- 
netta, Mine. Stelilc; Fenton, Garbin; 
Dr. (■aius, Paroli; Pistola, Arimondi; 
Mistress Page, Signora Giierriiii; Mis- 
tress Quickly, Signora Pasipia ; Ford, 
rini-Corsi; Bardolfo, Pelagalli-Ros- 
setti; Falstaff, Maiirel. The princi- 
pal musical numbers are: “ Falstaff ’s 
Letter,” Mistress Ford ; “ He ’II surely 
come courting,” a capella quartet for 
women ; “ He ’s a foul, a ribald Thief,” 
male quartet; Act. 11: “ Do J dream, 
or is it reality ? ” Ford ; “ T was at 
the Garter Inn,” Mistress Quickly; 
“ Once T was Page to the Duke of 
Norfolk,” Falstaff; Act ITT: “Ho! 
landlord I ” Falstaff ; “ From those 
sweet lips a Song of Love arises,” 
Fenton ; “ While we dance in the 
Moonlight,” Nannctta. 

Famitsin (Alexander Sergeivich) 
composed the unsuccessful opera “ Snr- 
danapalus,” “ Songs for Russian Chil- 


dren,” chamber music; wrote criti- 
cisms attacking the “ New Russian 
school.” 13. 1841, Kalouga; d. July 
b, 189(>, St. Petersburg. 

Fancies. FANTASIA. 

Fandango. Graceful Andalusian 
dance in 8-4 time to accompaniment 
tjf guitar, castanets, and sometimes 
the ta mho urine. 

Fanfare. /V. Flourish of trum- 
pets. 

Faning (Eaton) composed the four- 
part chorus “ Song of the Vikings,” 
sympliony in C minor; chureli music, 
two operettas; conducted and taught 
in Royal College of Music, London. 
R. May 20, 1850; add. Ixmdon. 

Faniska. M. Luigi C. Z. S. Cher- 
ubini’s three-act opera, to book by 
Soiinleitliner, was first performed Feb. 
25, 1800, at the Kiiriitlinertlior Thea- 
tre, Vienna. 

Fantaisie. Fr. Fantasia. 

Fantasia. Composition • in which 
form is subordinate to fancy. 

Fantasiestiick. Ocr, Fanciful 
composition, 

Fantasiren. Oer. To improvise 
or play as fancy suggests. 

Fantasticamente. JL Fantastic- 
ally. 

Fantastique. Fr. Fantastic. 

Farandole. Popular Provcngal 
round dance in 6-8 time. 

Farce. Originally a satirical song 
introduced at the Cliristmas festivi- 
ties, the term is now applied to short 
dramatic pieces of the burlesque type. 

Farinelli. .John Barnett’s two-act 
opera, to book by C. Z. Barnett, was 
first performed Feb. 8, 1839, at Drury 
J.a.ne, l^indon. 

Farinelli (Carlo Broschi) became 
the most celebrated of all sopranists, 
the favourite of Philip V of Spain, 
whose melancholy he charmed awav 
by singing as David had done with 
Saul; Knight of Calatrava and St. 
lago. A pupil of Porpora, he sang in 
boyhood at the principal opera houses 
in Italy and at Vienna; joined Por- 
pora in the London opposition to 
Handel, 1734, where he sang three 
seasons at about $25,000 per annum; 
returned to Italy, building a mansion, 
which he called “English Folly”; 
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went to Madrid, 1736, where he re- anthems “ Call to remembrance ** and 
mained 25 years, wielding higher “ Hide not Thou Thy face ” ; sang 
power than the ministers under Philip in Eng. Chapel Royal ; master of 
VI, although not in otiice; returned children at Sfc. George’s, Windsor. T). 
to Italy after accession of Charles Nov. 30, 15S0. Daniel composed for 
HI ; lived in niagiiificent retirement organ and viol ; played viol in king’s 
near Bologna, where he collected pic- hand, 1606-1625. R. England ; son 
tures, hari>sichords, and viols, and en- of RICIIAIU). 

joyed friendship of Padre Martini, to Farrar (Geraldine) sang sop. in 
whom he had previously suggested opera, debut, Berlin Royal Opera, 
writing a “ History of Music.” B. Marguerite in “ Faust ” at 19, 
Jan. 24, 1705, Naples; probably as- Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Burned the name of his uncle CRIS- 1906, as Juliette in “ Romeo et 
TIANO FARINELLI; d. July 15, Juliette,” and later in such roles as 
1782. Elizabeth, Mimi, Ncdda, Mme. But- 

Farinelli (Giovanni Battista) com- terlly; imder contract with both 
])osed the cantata “ Lord, remember me houses in 1908; pupil of Lilli Leh- 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom,” mann. B. Melrose, Masis., 1880; add. 
when the Elector of Hanover, to whose New York and Bcrlin. 
household he was attached, became Far renc (Jacques Hippolyte Aris- 

George I of England; later ennobled tide) composed for flute and wrote on 
by the King of Denmark, and “ re- masical topics. B. April 9, 1794, 
inenibered ” by George 1, who made Marseilles; d. Jan. 31, 1865, Paris, 
him his representative at Venice. B. Louise compiled “ Tresor des Pian- 
Jtaly, uncle of CARLO BROSCHl istes,” an anthology beginning with 
FARINELLI*. early composers for harpsichord and 

Farinelli (Giuseppe) composed a piano and coming down to Choijin 
mass, Htabat Mater, 58 operas; chapel- and Weber; composed two symphonies 
master at Trieste, 1819. B. May 7, and chamber music; taught piano in 
1769, Este; d, Trieste, Dec. 12, 1836. Paris Conservatoire; sister of the 
Farmer (John) composed raadri- sculptor Dumont and aunt of ERNEST 
gals, church music; wrote on counter- REYER. B. Paris, May 31, 1804; 
point; contributed to Tliomas Este’s m. J. H. A. FARRENC; d. Sept. 15, 
“ Whole Booke of Psalmes.” B. Eng- 1875. 

land; publications between 1591- Farsa. L. Interpolations between 
1601. the sentences of a Kyrie or Gloria. 

Farmer (John) composed the ora- Fasch (Johann) composed orches- 
torio “ Chri.st and his Soldiers,” 1878; tral suites, church music; founded a 
Cinderella, fairy opera, 1882; played collegium miisicum at Leipsic of which 
organ and founded concerts at Balliol the Gewandhaus concerts are the out- 
College, Oxford. B. Nottingham, Aug. growth ; declined to compete against 
16, 1836; d. July 17, 1901, Oxford. J. S. Bach for the cantorship of the 
Farmer (Thomas) composed music Thomasschule ; chapclniasterat Zerhst. 
for “The Princess of Cleve,” 1682, B. April 15, 1688, Buttelstedt, Wei- 
songs, and dramatic music. B. Eng- mar; d. Dec. 5, 1768, Zerbst. Carl 
land; graduated as Mus. Bac., Cam- Friedrich Christian composed “ Giu- 
bridge, 1684. seppe riconosciuto,” oratorio; church 

Farnaby (Giles) composed for vir- music, canons; founded the Berlin 
ginals, voice, collaborated in Thomas Singakademic ; played accompani- 
Este’s “ Whole Booke of Psalmes.” B. ments with C. P. E. Bach to Fred- 
England, 16th century. crick the Great; entertained Beetho- 

Farrant (John) played organ in ven at Berlin. B. Nov. 18, 1736, 
English churches and at Salisbury Zerbst; son of JOHANN; d. Aug. 3, 
(Cathedral, 1598-1602; composed an 1800. ^ r 

Anglican service. Fascia. /L Tie or bind; sides of 

Farrant (Bichard) composed the a violin. 

13 
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FastosO) Fastosamente. It. 

Proudly, haughtily. 

Fattura. It. FACTURE. 

Faure (Gabriel XJrbain) became 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, 
June, 1005, in succession to Theodore 
Dub(ds; composed; organist at the 
Madeleine, 1890. Pupil of Nieder* 
meyer, Dietsch and Saint-Saens ; he 
became organist of St. Sauveur, Rennes, 
1806; returned to Paris four years 
later as assistant at St. Sulpice, then 
became organist at St. Honord, chapel- 
master at the Madeleine; professor 
of composition at the Conservatoire; 
inspecteur des Beaux Arts, 1892. Ilis 
principal compositions include; “he 
Po&me d’Amour,” “ Apros un r§ve,” 
“ hes Roses dTspahan,” “ Cantiqiie de 
Racine,” “ En Pri&re,” violin sonata, 
Berceuse and Romance for violin with 
orchestra, Elogie for ’cello; two quar- 
tets for piano and strings, liwo quar- 
tets for strings, violin corfeerto, or- 
chestral suite, “ Choeur des Djiims,” 
symphony in D minor, “ L’Organiste,” 
one-act opera; a Requiem; “La Nais- 
sance de Venus,” for chorus, Madrigal 
for four voices and orchestra, “ Pa- 
vanc ” for orchestra and chorus ; five 
melodics to Verlaine’s poems; piano 
quintet, “ La Bonne Chanson,” nine 
songs to Verlaine’s verses; music to 
the plays “ Caligula,” “ Shylock,” 
“ PellC'as ct MC'lisande,” “ Prom6thee.” 
B. Panders, Arif^ge, May 13, 1845; 
add. Paris. . 

Faure (Jeane Baptiste) sang bar. 
in opera ; debut Paris Op^ra Comique, 
1852, principal roles at the Op6ra 17 
years, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
London, Brussels, Vienna, Berlin; 
taught Paris Conservatoire ; inspector 
at Brussels Conservatory, 1872; com- 
posed two books of songs; retired 
1880. B. Jan. 15, 1830, Moulins; m. 
Mile. Lefebvre; add. Paris. 

Fausse Corde. Fr. False string. 

Fausset. Fr. FALSETTO. 

Faust. Charles Gounod’s five-act 
opera, to words by Barbier and Carre, 
founded on the first part of Goethe’s 
greatest work, was first sung at the 
Theatre Lyrique, Paris, Mar. 19, 1859, 
and still ranks with the most popular 
in modern repertoire. Faust is repre- 


sented as an old man regretting the 
untasted joys of youth after a life 
spent in study. Mephistopheles offers 
to renew his youth and to serve him 
through life, provided Faust becomes 
his servant thereafter. Charmed by 
the vision of Marguerite, a lovely vil- 
lage maid, Faust drinks the potion 
Mephistopheles has prepared, and in 
the guise of a young and handsome 
cavalier sets off for the kermess at 
which he is to meet her. Valentin, 
who is going to the wars, gives his 
sister Marguerite a tender warning of 
farewell, but after his departure Meph- 
istopheles, by means of a message 
he pretends to bear to Martha from 
her husband, who has been killed in 
battle, introduces Faust to Marguer- 
ite, and by making love to the foolish 
old woman, leaves them together. 
Siebel, a lad of Marguerite’s own rank, 
endeavours to protect her, but is help- 
less against the gallantry and gener- 
osity of Faust, whose present of jewels 
arouses the maiden’s consciousness of 
her own beauty. When Valentin re- 
turns from the wars he finds Mephis- 
topheles singing a mocking serenade 
beneath the window of his sister, 
whose name had become a by-word to 
the neighbours. Valentin fights with 
Faust, whose sword, directed by Me- 
phistopheles, strikes him down. The 
dying Valentin curses Marguerite. 
Overcome with horror, forsaken by 
friends, and dreading to meet Faust, 
Marguerite seeks refuge in a church. 
Even in these holy surroundings evil 
spirits jibe at her. In despair she 
kills her child, and is thrown into 
prison. There Faust sees her in a 
vision while revelling with Mephis- 
topheles in the Brocken’s Walpurgis, 
and demands that Mephistopheles re- 
turn with him and rescue her. Mar- 
guerite, condemned to death, though 
mad, shrinks away from Faust on see- 
ing his companion, and prays to God 
for his pardon and her own. The 
prayer is granted. A final tableau 
reveals Marguerite in Heaven, pray- 
ing for her lover. Mephistopheles 
sinks before the angelic host, and 
Faust kneels to beg forgiveness. The 
original cast was: Faust, Barbot, ten.; 
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Melistofele, Balanque, bass; Valentin, 
Regnal, bar.; Wagner, ten.; Siebel, 
Mile. Faivre, mez. sop.; Marguerite, 
Mme. Miolan Carvalho, sop. ; Martha, 
Mme. Duclos, con. The principal mu- 
sical numbers in the opera are ; Act 1 : 

“ Interrogo invano,” Faust ; “ Ma il 
ciel,*’ Faust ami Mephistouheles. Act 
II : “ O Santa inetfaglia, ’ Valentin ; 
“ Dio del’ or,” Meplusto]»heles ; “ Tu 
puoi la .spada” and “Conic la brezza,” 
chorus. Act 111: “ Lc parlate d’anior” 
(Flower song), Siebel ; “Salve dimora, 
casta e pura,” Faust; “C’era un re 
di Thule” and “ Ah ! e strano noter” 
(Jewel Song), Marguerite; “ V’a])po 
giate al braccoio mio,” (piartct; “Sem- 
pre an^xr,” Faust and Marguerite. 
Act IV : “Nascose eran,” Marguerite; 
“Deponiam il brando,” chorus; “Tu 
die fai 1’ addormentata,” Mepliis- 
toiilicles ; “ Margherita ! Maladetta ! ” 
Valentin. Act V : “ I’eiietrato e il 
mio cor,”, Faust ; “ Fur fra il rise 

beffardo,” Marguerite; “O del ciel 
an gel i , ” Margu eri te. 

Faux Bourdon, t'r. FABURDEN. 

Favorita. Gaetano Donizetti’s 
four-act opera to book by Royer and 
Waetz, ba.scd on the French play “ Le 
Comte de Commingues,” was first per- 
formed Dec. 2, 1840, at the Paris Acade- 
mic Royale. Fernando, a novice in the 
monastery of St. James of Compo- 
stella, falling in love with Leonora, 
whom he has seen worshipping in the 
church, confesses his passion to Baltha- 
sar, who sends him into the world. Leo- 
nora, the favourite of Alfonso, King 
of Castile, who is threatened with ex- 
communication because of her, gix’^es 
Fernando a commission in the army, 
and he goes to win honours for her 
sake, not knowing her relations with 
the king. In the second act the ex- 
communication is pronounced by Bal- 
thasar, and in the next act when 
Fernando returns from victories over 
the Moors, Alfonso loads him with 
honours, and, finding Leonora loves 
him, arranges for their marriage. 
Leonora sends her confidant Inez to 
tell Fernando everything, but the king 
intercepts her, the marriage is hast- 
ened, and Fernando only learns the 
truth after the ceremony. He returns 


to the monastery. Leonora follows 
him there, and after obtaining his for- 
giveness, dies in his arms. The orig- 
inal cast included Leonora, Mme. 
Stolz, sop.; Fernando, Duprez, ten.; 
Balthasar, Baroelhst, bass. The prin- 
cipal numbers are: Act 1: “ Una Ver- 
gine,” Fernando; Deli^ Vanne! deh, 
parti,” Fernando and Leonora; Act 
11: “Ah! I’alto ardor,” Leonora and 
the king ; Act III : “ O mio Fernando,” 
Leonora; Act IV: “ Scaviara I’asilo,” 
chorus of monks; “ Spirito gentil,’^ 
Fernando ; “ Ah, va, t’invola,” Fer- 
nando; “Clemente al par di Dio,” 
Ijeonora; “Vieni, ah, vieni,” Fernando. 

Fawcett (John) composed the ora- 
torio “ Paradise ” and psalm and hymn 
tunes. B. Dec. 8, 1789, Wennington, 
Eng.; d. Oct. 26, 1867, Bolton. John, 
Jr., played organ at 11 in St. .lohn’s 
Church, Farnworth; composed Sup- 
plica tioiraud Thanksgiving,” a cantata 
for his (legree IMus. Bac., Oxford. B. 
1824; son of .JOHN; d. July 1, 1857. 

Fayolle (Frangois Joseph Marie) 
wrote a “ Dictionnaire historique des 
Musiciens ” with Choron, Paris, 1810- 
11, criticisms, fragments of a history 
of the violin. B. Aug. 5, 1774; d. 
Dec. 2, 1852, Paris. 

Fayrfax (Dr. Robert) composed a 
five-part Mass, an anthem “ Of cure 
lady and Saint Elizabeth,” songs; 
sang in Chapel Royal of Henry VllI; 
first Doctor of Music of record at Ox- 
ford. Probably b. in Hertfordshire, 
Eng., 16tli century; d. 1521. 

F Clef. Bass CLEF in NOTATION. 

F Dur. (jcr. Key of F major. 

Federclavier. LVr. Sjiinet. 

Feen. Richard Wagner’s opera to 
his own libretto was composed at 
Wurzburg, 1833, the story being 
adapted from Cozzi’s “ Donna Ser- 
pente,” but not performed until 1888, 
at Munich. 

Feier. Oer. Festival. 

Feierlich. Ger. Festival style. 

Feis Ceoil is the annual Irish com- 
petition and music festival lield in 
Dublin. The first took place May, 
1897. 

Feld. Ger. Field. Disposition of 
pipes in an organ. 

Feld Flote. Ger. Rustic FLUTE. 
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Feldlager in Schlesien. Giacomo 
Meyerbeer’s three-aet opera was first 
performed at the reopening of the Ber- 
lin Opera House, Dec. 7, 1844, and 
later with great success at Vienna. 

Feldmusik. Oer. Military music. 

Feldton. Qer. Key of E flat in 
which military instruments are usu- 
ally set. 

Felix Meritis was the name of an 
institution for the cultivation of let- 
ters, arts, and sciences in Amsterdam, 
which gave several important scries 
of concerts. The society was founded 
in 1777 and was disbanded in 1888. 

Felton (Rev. William) composed 
for harpsichord and organ ; custos 
of Vicars choral, Hereford Cathedral. 
B. Cambridge, Eng., 1713; d. Dee. 6, 
1769. 

Fenell (Thomas) sang and played 
organ in St. Patrick’s Cathedral Dub- 
lin. D. 1708. 

Fenton (Lavinia) became London’s 
favourite singer on her appearance as 
Polly Peachum in the first perform- 
ance of the “ Beggar’s Opera,” Jan. 
29, 1728; m. Charles, third Duke of 
Bolton. B. 1708, London; real name 
Beswick; d. dan. 24, 1760. 

Feo (Francesco) composed the 
operas “ Jpermestra,” “ Ariana,” “An- 
dromache,” and church music; di- 
rected Conservatorio dc’ Poveri di 
Gesil Cristo, Naples. B. 1685, Naples. 

Ferial Music is that for perform- 
ance on other than feast or fast days; 
hence simple as opposed to ornate. 

Ferlendis (Signora Barberi) sang 
con. and bulTa in opera, Lisbon, Mad- 
rid, Paris, retired 1810. B. 1778, 
Rome; m. Alexander Ferlendis, the 
oboist. 

Fermata. /a “Pause.’’ Thelerai 
or sign which indicates that note or 
rest shall be held beyond its natural 
duration. 

Fermato, Fermamente. It. 
Firmly, decidedly. 

Fernando Cortez. Gasparo Spon- 
tini’s three-act opera to book by 
Esm^nard and De Jouy was produced 
Nov. 28, 1809, at the Paris Acadtoie 
Imperiale. 

Feroce. It. Fiercely. 

Ferocita, con. It. With ferocity. 


Ferrabosco (Alfonso) composed 
madrigals; became musician to Queen 
Elizabeth. B. Bologna; son of the 
chapelmaster of St. Petronio; d. 
Ihirin, 1588. Alfonso composed music 
for Ben Jonson’s masques; composer 
to Charles 1 of England. B. Green- 
wich, son of the first ALFONSO; d. 
1628. Alfonso composed; played in 
royal band. Son of the second AL- 
FONSO ; d. during the Commonwealth. 
Henry became composer of the King’s 
music; played in the ro 3 ^al band. Son 
of the second ALFONSt); killed while 
serving as captain in Jamaica expedi- 
tion. John composed services and 
anthems ; played organ Ely Cathedral. 
Probably son of the second ALFONSO. 
D. Oct. 15, 1682, Ely. 

Ferrara was the scat of the ancient 
imperial “Intrepid!” academy, founded 
1600 by (hambattista Aleotti d’Ar- 
genta, find contained a splendid theatre 
for the performance of “ Peste Musi- 
cal!,” opened by Duke Ercole 1, 1484. 

Ferrarese Del Bene V'as the stage 
name of Francesca (Librielli, who sang 
sop. in opera in Venice, London, and 
\Hcnna, 1770-00. 

Ferrari (Benedetto) was among 
the earliest writers and composers of 
“ dramme per musica ” ; said by Bur- 
ney to have first employed the word 
“ cantata ” ; composed “ Andromeda,” 
“Adone,” “Armida,” and other operas, 
the ballet “ Dafne in alloro,” the ora- 
torio “Safisone,” chapelmaster t(» the 
Duke of Modena. B. 1597, Reggio; d. 
Oct. 22, 1681. 

Ferrari (Domenico) composed vio- 
lin sonatas; violin virtuoso; pupil of 
Tartini. B. Piacenza; d. 1780, Paris. 

Ferrari (Giacomo Gotifredo) com- 
posed the popular songs “ Qu’il fau- 
drait de philosophic ” and “ Quand 
I’Amour nacquit il Cyth^re,” four 
operas, two ballets; taught and wrote 
“ Treatise on Singing ” and entertain- 
ing memoirs. B. 1759, Roveredo; m. 
Miss Henry, 1804, London, the well 
known pianist; d. 1842, London. 

Ferrel (Jean Franqois) played 
violin; led revolt of musicians against 
the “ Roi des Mf'mritriers,” Paris, 17th 
century. 

Ferretti (Giovanni) composed mad- 
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rigals, canzoni; diapolmaster at An- 
cona Cathedral, 1575-85. 15. 1540, 

Venice. 

Ferri (Baldassare) became famous 
sopranist, called “ kin^ of musicians ” 
by Emperor Leopold I, made Knight 
of St. Mark, Venice, 1643; left estate 
of 600,000 crowns to charity. B. 1610, 
Perugia; d. Sept. 8, 1680. 

Ferte, de la (Papillon) bought the 
oflice of “ Intendaiit dcs Menus plai- 
sirs’^ to Louis XVI, 1777. B. 1727, 
Chalons; d. Paris, 1794. Under the 
Restoration his son held the same post. 

Fertig. Oer. Quick, dexterous. 

Fervaal. Vincent d’lndy’s three- 
act opera to his own libretto was first 
performtid Mar. 12, 1897, at the The- 
atre de la Monnaie, Brussels, and May 
10, 1898, at the l*aris Opera Comique. 

Fervente, Ferventemente. It, 
Fervently, vehenKUitly. 

Fes. Ocr. F Hat. 

Fesca (triedrich. Ernst) composed 
the opera “ Cantemir,” “ Leila,” over- 
tures, s^^Tnpfionies, chamber music; 
played violin; chapelmaster to Duke 
of Baden. B. Feb. 15, 1789, Magde- 
burg; d. May 24, 1826, Carlsruhe. 
Alexander Ernst composed “ Dcr 
Troubadour ” and three other operas, 
chamber music. B. May 22, 1820, 
Carlsruhe; son of FRIEDRICH 
ERXST; d. Feb. 22, 1849, Brunswick. 

Fest. Oer. Festival. 

Festa (Constanzo) composed a Tc 
Dcum still sung in celebration of i)apal 
elections, songs and church music; 
singer, then maestro, at the Vatican. 
D. Rome, April 10, 1545. 

F e s t i n g (Michael Christian) 
helped found tlie London Society of 
Musicians; directed music at London 
Italian Opera, 1737; Ranelagh Gar- 
dens, 1742; played violin and taught; 
composed cantatas, songs, chamber 
music. B. London; son of a well 
known flautist; d. July 24, 1752. 

Fetis (FranQois Joseph) became 
the most useful of the world’s writers 
on music ; wrote the monumental 
“ Biographie universelle des Musi- 
cians ” and “ Histoire g^n^rale de la 
Musique”; a “ Traitd du cont repoint 
et de la fugue,” which ranks with the 
best modern theoretical works, “ Traits 


complet de la theorie et de la pratique 
de I’liarmonic,” whitHi has been re- 
published in many languages ; founded 
the “ Revue Musicale,” 1827-33, the 
earliest of musical journals in France; 
composed; undertook the revision of 
Gregorian chant; bcKjame director of 
the Brussels Conservatory and chapel- 
ma.ster to the King of the Belgians, 
1833; taught, wrote, lectured, and 
composed without ceasing until his 
death. As a lad F^tis learned violin, 
piano, and organ from liis father, who 
was organist at Mons, then studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
gained a prize in harmony, 1803, and 
the second prize in composition 1807. 
In 1806 he married, and became more 
earnest in his work than ever, but in 
1811 was obliged by the loss of his wife’s 
fortune, to accept an appointment as 
organist at Ardennes. Tlien he Liught 
in Douai, but returned to Paris, 1820, 
became professor of counterpoint and 
fugue at the Conservatoire, and in 
1827 librarian, in which post he con- 
tinued until his departure for Brus- 
sels. 11 is compositions include the 
operas “ L’Amant et Ic Mari,” “ Marie 
8tuart en ficossc,” “ Lc Mannequin do 
Bergame,” produced at the Op(^ra 
Comique, a symphony, overtures, 
chamber music, and much church 
music, including “ Messes faciles pour 
I’orgue ” and a “ Messe de Requiem ” 
for the Queen of the Belgians. As a 
critic F6tis was not always fair; as 

composer by no means great; as an 
historian not free from error, a state- 
ment equally true of all writers on 
music, but he was none the less the 
greatest of all modern musical lit- 
terateurs. B. Mar. 25, 1784, Mons; 
d. Brussels, Mar. 26, 1871. Eduard 
Louis Franqois wrote on music, be- 
came head of the Brussels Royal Li- 
brary; professor of {esthetics Brussels 
Acad(?mie dcs Beaux Arts. B. May 16, 
1812, Boiivignes near Dinaiit ; son of 
FRANCOIS JUSEI’II ; d. Jan. 31, 1909. 
Adolphe Louis Eugene composed ; 
tauglit and played piano in Paris. 
B. Aug. 20, 1820, Paris; son of FRAN- 
COIS JOSEPH; d. Mar. 20, 1873, 
Paris. 

Festivals of Music were first held 
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in Italy, that given by the combined 
musicians of the courts of Pope Leo 
X and Francis I of France at tlie meet- 
ing of their sovereigns in Bologna, 
1515, being an early example. As a 
rule festivals were occasional affairs, 
held in celebration of some important 
event in royal families. The Vienna 
Tonkiinstler-Societiit appears to have 
first devised regularly recurring festi- 
vals, a practice which has since spread 
throughout the world. Church choir 
festivals, held annually by the churches 
attached to one diocese in the Anglican 
church, have become popular in British 
possessions and in the United States 
since 1856, when the first of the kind 
was hehl in Lichfield (\aUie«lral, Eng- 
land. Sec Three Choirs hVslivals. 

Festivamente. It. Solemnly, 
pleasantly. 

Festivity, con. It. With joy. 

Festive. It. Festive. 

Festoso. It. Gay, joyous. 

Feuillet (Baoul Auger) wrote an 
arrangement of dances with diagrams 
showing the steeps, published in Paris, 
1701, as “ Cliori^graphie,’* etc. 

Fevin, de (Antoine) composed 
masses, motets, and part songs es- 
teemed second only to those of Jos- 
quin. B. Orleans, probably 1490. 

Fevin, de (Robert) eomposed 
churcli music; chapelimisler to Duke 
of Savoy. B. (\aml)rai, Kith century. 

FF. It. Abbreviation for Fortis- 
simo. “ Very loud.” 

F Holes. Openings in the belly of 
viols, so called from resemblance to 
the letter f. 

Fiacco. It. Weak, faint. 

Fiala (Joseph.) composed two sym- 
phonies, two sets of string (juartets, 
played oboe with remarkable skill; 
chapelmasler to Prince Fiirstenhcrg. 
A serf belonging to Countess Lobko- 
witz, he was compelled to labour at 
the Seliloss and ran away. On lieing 
recaptured the countess wished to 
have his teeth pulled to prevent him 
from playing, but he was freed by 
order of the Emperor. B. 1751, Lob- 
kowitz; d, 1816, Donaueschingen. 

Fiasco. It. “Flask.” Used by 
English and French but not by Ital- 
ians to describe a complete failure. 


Fiato. It. Wind; respiration. 
Fibich (Zdenko) composed more 
than 700 works, including six operas, 
six melodramas, the overture “ Eine 
Naeht aiif Karlstein,” “ Komensky 
Festxiverture,” symphonies in G minor, 
F, E flat, seven symphonic poems, 352 
piano pieces; conducted at Prague 
national opera, 1875-78, Russian 
Church, 1878-81. B. Czarlau, Dec. 
21, 1850; d. Prague, Oct. 10, 1900. 

Ficta Husica. L. MUSICA 
FICTA. 

Fiddle. VIOLIN. 

Fiddlestick. Violin BOW. 

Fidelio. Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
only opera composed at Hetzendorf in 
the summer of 1805, to book .Adapted 
by Joseph Sonnleithiier from Bouilly’s 
“ Leiiore, ou rAmoiir conjugal,” was 
first performed Nov. 20, 1805, in three 
acts, with what is now called the 
“Leonora overture No. II,” at the 
Theater an der Wien, Vienmi. It was 
afterwards, with Beethoven’s reluctant 
consent, reduced to twer acts. Both 
take place in a Spanish prison where 
Florestan, a Spanish noble, is confined 
by order of Pizarro, the governor. 
Florestan’s wife, Leonora, disguises 
herself as a lad, Fidelio, and obtains 
employment in the prison, where th(^ 
turnkey’s daughter. Marcelline, falls in 
love with her. Rocco, the turnkey, ap- 
proves the match, although Jaquino, 
ins assistant, also loves Marcelline. 
Fidelio profits by lier employment to 
seek out her husband, but in vain. Tlien 
comes a letter announcing a visit of 
inspection from the minister, Don Fer- 
nando, and Pizarro at once determines 
Florestan shall be put to death. Rocco, 
the old turnkey, refuses to commit 
murder, so Pizarro orders him to dig a 
grave in which the body may be con- 
cealed, meaning to kill Florestan him- 
self. Fidelio assists in this grewsomo 
task, then gains admittance to the 
dungeon in which her husband is con- 
fined, and gives him bread and wine, 
for he has been nearly starved by 
Pizarro’s orders. Florestan is brought 
forth, but as Pizarro tries to stab 
him, Fidelio throws herself between 
tliem, then covers Pizarro with a pis- 
tol, Just then a trumpet announces 
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the approach of Don Fernando. Piz- 
arro rushes out in despair, and when 
the minister enters lie instantly orders 
the release of his old friend Florestan 
and the punishment of his cruel enemy. 
Marcellinc naturally agrees to marry 
Jaquino on discovering that Fidelio is 
a woman, and there is general rejoic- 
ing as the curtain falls. The original 
cast was: Don Fernando, Weinkotf, 
bar. ; Pizarro, Meier, bar. ; Florestan, 
Demmer, ten.; Rocco, Rothe; Ja- 
quino, Cache; Leonore, Frl. Milder, 
Bop. ; Marcelline, Frl. Muller, sop. 
The principal musical numbers are: 
Act 1: “Die Hoffnung,” Marcelline; 
“ Mir ist so wunderbar,’^ canon- 
quartet; “ Hat man nicht aueh Geld 
denebcn,” Rocco; “ Abscheulicher ! ” 
Fidelio; Act II: “ In des Lobens Friih- 
lingstagen,” and “ Und spUr’ ich nicht 
linde,’’ FloresUin ; “ O Namenloso 

Freude,” Florestan and Fidelio. Bee- 
thoven wrote in all four overtures to 
this opera, which are now called the 
Leonore overtures No. T, No. 11, No. 
Ill, and the Fidelio overture, lie even 
planned a fifth. The second, No. Ill, 
was for the production of the modified 
work; the third. No. I, was for a 
performance at Prague which was 
never given, and the fourth was the 
Fidelio, first played May 20, 1814, on 
the second and final revision of the 
work. The Fidelio overture is in E, 
the others are in C. 

Fidicen. Lutenist or harp player. 

Field (Henry Ibbot) played and 
taught piano ; called “ Field of Bath.” 
B. Dec. 0, 1797; d. May 19, 1848. 

Field (John) composed five noc- 
turnes which are still played, 15 which 
have been forgotten, seven piano con- 
certos, four sonatas, two divertimenti, 
and much other music once highly 
esteemed; played the piano with ex- 
traordinary skill; pupil first of his 
father and grandfather, then of Muzio 
Clementi, in whose London warehouse 
he showed pianos; taught in Russia, 
and hence called the “Russian Field”; 
returned to England, 1824, and played 
at the Philharmonic concerts, London ; 
visited Paris, and in 1833 made an un- 
successful tour of Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Ituly; rescued from a hos- 


pital where he lay for nine months iil 
Naples by a Russian family with 
whom he returned to Moscow; played 
with great success in Vienna on the 
journey north; died shortly after 
reaching Russia. In his iiocturncs 
and in his piano playing Field was 
the legitimate precursor of C'lio])in. 
He was sufiiciently admired by Liszt 
to have caused that composer to edit 
some of his works, prefacing them w itli 
an essay. B. July 2(>, 1782, Dublin; 
d. Moscow, .Tan. 11, 1837. 

Fielitz, von (Alexander) composed 
the widely known song cycle “ Eli- 
land,” the opera “Des stille Dorf,” 
Hamburg, Mar. 13, 1900; two suites 
for orchestra ; comluctcd under Ni- 
kisch; taught in Berlin Stern Con- 
servatory; conducted at the Theatre 
des Westens, 1904. B. Doc. 2S, 1800, 
Leipsic; add. Berlin. 

Fier. Fr. Proud. 

Fieramente, Fiero. It. Proudly, 
boldly. 

Fierrabras. Franz Schu]»ert’s three- 
act opera to book by Kupelwieser was 
compo.He«l in 1823 but never performed, 
although ordered by Barbaja. The 
score is in possession of Ihe Gesoll- 
schaft der Musikf reundo, Vienna. 

Fife. Instrument of the fiuto 
family having six linger liolos with 
four, five, or six keys, ranging from 
d' lx> d”', set usunlly in B fiat, F, or C. 
The fife, until recently employed in mil- 
itary life and drum innsic, lacked keys 
and was of cylindrical instead of coni- 
cal bore, with very faulty intonation. 

Fife. Piccolo organ stop ; two ft. 
piccolo. 

Fifteenth. Organ stop sounding 
two octaves higher than open dia- 
pason; interval of double 0 (*tave. 

Fifth is the diatonic interval of five 
notes or the ancient diapente. The 
vibrational ratio is 2:3, a perfect 
consonance. 

Figaro. Buffo character from the 
comedies of Boaumarcliais in Ros- 
sini’s “BARBFR OF SFAHLl.E” and 
in Mozart’s “ NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 

Figura. L. Note. 

Figurante. Balh>t dancer having 
ah individual part in the action; in 
French plays a silent character. 
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Figure. Musical phrase or sen- 
tence or MOTIF; the complete ex- 
pression of an idea in music in the 
briefest form ; numeral ; florid melody. 

Figured, Figurato. FLORID. 

Figured Bass. Bass note with 
fibres which serve as shorthand in- 
dications of chords. Examydcs : 2 im- 
plies a 2nd, 4th, and fltli ; a 3d and 
flth ; 4 a 5th and 8th ; 9 a 3d and 5th. 

Filar la Voce, /a To prolong a 
tone, swelling and diminishing it by 
degrees. 

Filippi (Filippo) composed ; edited 
Gazzetta Musicale of Milan, wrote criti- 
cism; propagated the Wagner cult in 
Italy. B. Vicenza, Jan. 13, 1830; d. 
June 25, 1887, Milan. 

Fille du Regiment. Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s two-act opera to book by Bay- 
ard and St. Georges was first per- 
formed Fob. 11, 1840, at the Paris 
Op^ra Comique. Its popularity was 
immediate and still continues. Marie, 
vivaiidibre of the 2Lst Regiment of 
Napoleon’s army, had been found on a 
battlefield in infancy, by Sergeant 
Sulpice and adopted as “llie Daughter 
of the Regiment.” During the occupa- 
tion of the Tyrol hy the French Marie 
has developed into womanhood, and 
Tony, a peasant lad who lias saved her 
from falling over a precipice, becomes 
desperately in love with her. While 
seeking an interview in the camp he 
is arrested as a spy, but manages to 
clear himself and win the consent of 
Marie’s numerous foster-fathers to be- 
come her husband on condition that he 
joins the regiment. But before the 
wedding can take place the Mar- 
chioness of Berkenfeld appears, and 
Sergeant Sulpice remembers to have 
a letter addressed to her from Marie’s 
father, which was attached to the 
child’s dress when he found her. He 
presents this letter, and the Mar- 
chioness claims Marie as her long lost 
niece. Tony is rejected as an un- 
suitable suitor for the noble young 
lady, and marches away with the regi- 
ment. Marie is sad in the midst of 
her luxury, hut presently the regiment 
comes marching back, and Tony has 
become its colonel. He renews his suit, 
the marchioness declines to consider 


it, and an elopement is planned, but 
on the confession of the marchioness 
that Marie is not her niece but her 
daughter by a secret marriage with an 
army oflicer of lower social position 
than her own, Marie yields to the 
mother obedience which she had denied 
the aimt, and, though overwhelmed 
with grief, renounces Tony. In the end 
the marchioness relents, and the regi- 
ment joyfully prepares to celebrate 
the nuptials. The original Marie was 
the soprano Anna Thillon, and the role 
was a favourite with Jenny Liad, 
Patti, Sonritagg, .\lbani, Kellogg, and 
Sotnbrich. The principal musical num- 
bers are : Act I : “ The Camp was my 
Birthplace,” Marie ; “ Rataplanr.duet,” 
Marie and Sulpice, bass; “All Men 
Confess it,” Alarie ; “No Longer can 
I doubt it,” Marie and Tony, ten.; 
“Farewell, a long farewell,” Marie; 
Act II: “The Light of Early Day,” 
Marie, breaking into the “ Rataplan,” 
Marie and Sulpice; “ Wo have come, 
our child to free,” soldiers’ chorus. 

Fillunger (Marie) sang sop. in 
concert; became teacher in Royal 
College of Music, Manchester, 1004. 
B. Jan. 27, 1850; pupil Vienna Con- 
servatory; add. Manchester, Eng. 

Filtsch (Charles) won phenomenal 
success as pianist in childhood; but 
brought on consumption by overwork. 
B. Siebeiiburgen, Hungary, July 8, 
1830; pupil of Chopin and Liszt; d. 
May 11, 1845, Venice. 

Filtz (Anton) composed 39 sym- 
phonies, played ’cello with great skill; 
name also spelled Fils, Filz, Filsl, and 
Fieltz. B. 1725, probably in Bohe- 
mia; d. 1760, Mannheim. 

Fin. Fr. Tlie end. 

Final is the equivalent of tonic or 
keynote in the ecclesiastical MODES. 

Finale. If. The last movement in 
a symphony or sonata; last number 
in the act in opera; last number on 
a programme. 

Finch (Hon. and Rev. Edward) 

composed church music, including an 
anthem, “ Grant, we beseech thee,” 
and a Te Doum; prebendary at York 
and at Canterbury. B. 1664; son of 
Earl of Nottingham; d. Feb. 14, 
1738. 
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Finck (Heinrich) composed church 
music and secular songs in strict con- 
trapuntal style; chapelmaster to the 
Polish kings and to the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, 1501-1519. B. 1482; d. June 
9, 1527, Vienna. Hermann composed 
work “ Practica inusica,” etc., an im- 
portant book on theory ; played organ 
and taught at University of Witten- 
berg. B. Pirna, Saxony, Mar. 21, 
1527; grandnephew of IIEINRICII; 
d. Dec. 28, 1558, Wittenberg. 

Finck (Henry Theophilus) wrote 
“ Wagner and his Works,” New York, 
1893; “ Chopin and other Musical Es- 
says,” “ Paderewski and hia art,” 
“ Songs and Song Writers,” 1901 ; 
“ Primitive Love and Love Stories,” 
1900; “Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty,” books of travel and criti- 
cisms in New York “ Evening Post ” 
and ‘‘ Nation.” Graduated from Har- 
vard, 1870; pupil of J. K. Paine in 
music; studied in Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and Vienna. B. Sept. 22, 1854, Bethel, 
Mo.; add. Nftw York. 

Fine. It. The end. 

Finger (Gottfried) composed con- 
certos and sonatas, dramatic music 
for English plays; musician to James 
II ; musician to Queen Charlotte of 
Prussia, for whom he composed the 
opera “ Siog der Schiinheit iiber die 
Helden.” B. Moravia; chapelmaster 
at Gotha, 1717. 

Finger Board. The wood attached 
to the neck of stringed instruments of 
the viol and guitar families, against 
which the strings are stopped by 
pressing with the fingers; manual or 
clavier. 

Finger Cymbals. Small cymbals 
worn on the fingers and played like 
castanets. 

Fingering is usually indicated in 
modern NOTATION for organ and 
piano by the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
regarding the thumbs of either hand 
as fingers, although in some English 
and American publications the thumb 
is indicated by a cross mark, and only 
the first four numerals are employed. 
Johann Sebastian Bach was probably 
the first to introduce a system of 
fingering which employed all the 
fingers and both thumbs. Paganini 


was the pioneer in the modern finger- 
ing for viol instruments. 

Fingerleiter. Her. CHIROPLAST. 

Fingersatz, Fingersetzung. Oer. 
Fingering. 

Finite Canon. One which is not 
repeated. 

Finite. It. Finished. 

Fink (Christian) composed organ 
music, songs, psalms for chorus and 
orchestra; organist and president Es- 
slingen Seminary. B. Dettingen, Wtir- 
temberg, Aug. 9, 1831; add. Ess- 
lingcn. 

Fink (Gottfried Wilhelm) edited 
the Allgemeine Musikalisclie Zeitung, 
1827-41; composed songs. B. Suiza, 
Thuringia, Mar. 7, 1783; d. Aug. 27, 
1846, Halle. 

Finta Giardiniera. W. A. Mozart’s 
three-act opera buffa, to book by 
anonymous librettist, was first per- 
formed Jan. 13, 1775, at Munich. 

Finta Semplice. W. A. Mozart’s 
three-act opera buffa, to book by Col- 
tellini but not produced, was composed 
in Vienna, 1768, when the composer 
was but 12. 

Finto. It. Feint, as of deceptive 
GADENCES. 

Fiocco (Pietro Antonio) composed 
masses and motets, conducted court 
band at Brussels, 1706. D. Nov. 3, 
1711. His sons, Jean Joseph and 
Gioseffo Hectore, conducted succes- 
sively at the Brussels court. Tlie 
latter composed for and played harp- 
sichord. 

Fiochetto. It. Slightly hoarse. 

Fioco. It. IToar.se. 

Fioravanti (Valentino) composed 
“ Le Cantatrici Villane,” 1806, and 
“ 1 virtuosi ambulanti,” 1807, and in 
all more than fifty operas. B. 1764, 
Rome; d. June 16, 1837, Capua. Vin- 
cenzo composed operas. B. April 5, 
1799; sun of VLVLENTINO ; (1. Mar. 
28, 1877. 

Fiorillo (Federigo) composed 36 
etudes for violin and much chamber 
music. B. 1753, Brunswick, where his 
father, a Neapolitan, was conductor 
of the opera. 

Fioriscente, Fiorito. It. Florid, 
ornamented. 

Fioriture. It. Cadenzas, orna- 
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ments; florid passages in melody or 
accompaniment. 

Fipple Flute. FLUTE-a-bec. 

Firework Music. George Fred- 
erick Handel’s music in celebration of 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapello, per- 
formed in connection with fireworks 
in London, April 27, 1749, consisted 
of an overture and several movements 
in D, scored for 100 instruments. 

Firing. Kinging all the bells in a 
tower together as an expression of 
joy, and of mourning, when muflled. 

Fis. Ger. F sliarp. 

Fischer (Emil) sang bass in opera, 
excelling in Wagnerian roles; debut, 
1849; with Metropolitan Opera. New 
York, for many years. B. Germany 
about 1835; a<ld. New York. 

Fischer (Johann) became famous 
throughout northern Europe as violin 
virtuoso and composed for that instru- 
ment. B. Probably in Swabia 17th 
century. 

Fischer (Johann Caspar Ferdi- 
nand) composed “ Ariadne Musica 
Neo-Organoeduin,” {mblished 1702, 
which gives organ preludes and fugues 
in twenty different keys, thus fore- 
shadowing the scope of Bach’s “ Well- 
tempered Clavier,” clavier music ; 
chapelinaster to the Markgraf of 
Baden. B. about lOOO; d. 1738. 

Fischer (Johann Christian) com- 
posed chamber music, including a 
minuet, for which Mozart composed 
variations, and largely for oboe, on 
which he was a distinguished per- 
former; served in the bund of Fred- 
erick the Great, and at Mannheim, 
Dresden, and in London. B. 1733, 
Freiburg; d. April 29, 1800. 

Fischer (Ludwig) sang bass in 
operas of Mozart, who.se close friend 
he was. B. Aug. 18, 1745, Mayence. 
Barbara was an actress and singer 
of ability; wife of LUDWIG. Joseph 
sang bass admirably and became a 
noted impresario. B. 1780; son of 
LUDWIG; d. 1862. Wilhelmiue 
and Mme. Fischer- Vernier sang, and 
the latter founded a girls’ singing 
school in Vienna, 1835. They were 
sisters of JOSEPH. 

Fis Dur. Ger. F sharp major. 

Fish (William) composed songs, a 


sonata for piano and concertos ; 
taught successfully and played violin. 
B. 1775, Norwich; d. Mar. 15, 1866, 
Norwich. 

Fisher (Dr. John Abraham) com- 
posed symphonies and much forgotten 
dramatic music; m. Miss Powell, 
1770, part owner of Covent Garden 
Theatre ; disposed of this on lier 
death and visited Vienna, where he 
III. Anna Selina STORAGE; was ban- 
ished hy the Emperor for beating her. 
B. 1744, Dunstable; d. London, 1806. 

Fisis. Ger. Double sharp F. 

Fis Moll. Ger. F sharp minor. 

Fistula. Ij. “Pipe”; Dulcis, 
FLL’TE-a-bec; Pastoricia, shepherd’s 
pipe; Eburniola, pitch pipe; Ger- 
manica, German FLUTE; Fanis, pan 
pipe. 

Fistulator. L. Piper. 

Fithele. Old English for VlOLIxV. 

Fitzwilliam (Edward Francis) 
composed songs, the opera Queen of 
a Day,” a Te Deum, and a hymn. B. 
Aug. 1, 1824, Deal; m. Ellen Chaplin; 
d. Jan. 20, 1857, London. 

Fitzwilliam Collection, bequeathed 
to Cambridge University, together 
with the interest of $500,000, 1816, 
by Viscount Fitzwilliam, includes the 
works of more than 250 composers of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Fladt (Anton) composed three con- 
certinos for oboe, which instrument 
he played in the chief music centres 
of Europe. B. Mannheim, 1775; d. 
Munich. 

Flageolet. Obsolete instrument of 
which the simplest surviving type is 
the tin whistle with six holes. It was 
a development of the FLUTE-a-bec or 
lipple flute, having a tubular mouth- 
piece swelling into a bulb. The tone 
resembled that of the piccolo, but was 
softer. Handel is said to have em- 
jiloyed it in an obbligato to “O Rud- 
dier than the Cherry.” 

Flageolettone. Ger. Flageolet 
Tones. 

Flageolet Tones. HARMONICS 
of viol instruments. 

Flat. The sign in NOTATION de- 
rived from the letter b, which indi- 
cates that a note is to be lowered a 
semitone; minor, as of flat 3ds and 
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Sths; an instrument or voice is said 
to be flat when the tone produced is 
below true pitch. The double flat 
lowers a note two semitones. 

Flat Tuning. French tuning for 
the lute, so called because French 
pitch was formerly lower than any 
other. 

Flautando, Flautato. It. Indi- 
cates violin hannonies. 

Flautino. It. Little flute or flage- 
olet; instrument resembling the ac- 
cordion; FIAUTANDO. 

Flauto. It. FLUTE. 

Flauto Dolce. Sweet-toned organ 
stop of four ft. pitch, either closed or 
stopped. 

FlaCito Magico. Name of the Ital- 
ian version of Mozart’s ZAUBER- 
FLOTE. 

Flautone. It. Bass FLUTE. 

Flauto Piccolo. It. Piccolo 
FLUTE. ^ 

Flauto Traverse. It- The trans- 
verse FLUTE, as distinguished from 
the fluie-a-!)ec. 

Flebile, Flebilmente. It. Dole- 
fully; toarfully. 

Flemming (Friedrich Ferdinand) 
composed setting of “ Integer vitne,” 
an ode by Horace, which is still sung 
in Uernian and English universities. 
B. Neuliausen, Saxony, Feb. 28, 1778; 
d. May 27, 181.3, Berlin. 

Flessibilitata. It. Flexibility. 

Flexibility. Describes free and 
rapid performance of either vocal or 
instrumental passages. 

Fliegende Hollander. Richard 
Wagner’s three-act opera to his own 
libretto (or rather the libretto he sold 
in Paris, which was composed by 
Dietscli as “ Le vaisseau fantOme ” ) 
was first performed Jan. 2, 1843, at 
Dresden. The original cast included 
Mine. Schroeder-Devrient, sop., as 
Senta ; and Wachter, bar., as the 
Dutchman. Driven to anchorage near 
a shore by a severe storm, the Nor- 
wegian Captain Daland regrets not 
having been able to make his home 
port, which is but a short distance 
off, A second vessel looms up in the 
storm, and its black mast and red sails 
proclaim that the Flying Dutchman is 
skipper. The captains meet, the 


Dutchman offers pearls for a night’s 
lodging, and all his wealth if the 
daughter Daland has mentioned will 
become Iiis bride. Daland agrees and 
the two captains sail away together. 
The second act reveals Senta spinning 
with her maidens in Daland’s home. 
Elie sings the ballad of tlie Flying 
Dutchman, who, liaving sworn with 
horrid blasphemy that he would double 
a cape though he had to keep on try- 
ing to all eternity, has been condemned 
to do so. Every seven years the 
Dutchman is permitted to go ashore, 
and if he can find a maiden who will 
love him faithfully, the curse will bo 
removed; but otherwise he must sail 
on to the day of doom. As the ballail 
ends, Henta cries that she would be 
that faithful maid, which her suitor 
Erik, who has just entered, hears, 
and is deeply grieved. Vainly does 
Erik plead liis love. Then he points 
to the Dutchman’s picture wliich hangs 
in the room, and declares he had 
dreamt the ])utc}jman would come, 
claim Senta as his bride, and sail away 
with her. At this moment her father 
and the Dutchman enter. Daland com- 
mends the stranger to his daughter, 
and is later rejoiced that Senta has 
agreed to become the Dutchman’s 
bride. The third act represents a 
harbour with Daland’s and the Dutch- 
man’s sliips at anchor. Erik makes a 
last appeal to Senta, and when she 
refuses to listen further, reproaches 
her with infidelity. At this the 
Dutchman despairingly goes aboard 
his ship, believing Senta false, and 
orders his men to sail away. As the 
vessel moves from the shore Senta 
plunges into the sea, crying, “ Here 
am J, faithful unto death! ” the 
doomed ship sinks, and Rentc'i and the 
Dutchman are seen transfigured and 
at last united. The principal musical 
numbers are: Act I: “Mit Gewitter 
und Sturm,” Der Steiiormaiin (Pilot), 
ten. ; “Die Frist ist urn,” the Dutcli 
man; Act II : “ Summ’ und hriimni du 
gutes Miidchen,” spinning chorus of 
maidens; “Johohae! trilfft ihr das 
Schiff im Meere an,” Senta; “ Wie 
atis der Feme,” Senta and the Dutch- 
man; closing with Daland in terzetto; 
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Art III: ‘^Steuermann, lass dio Waclit,” 
sailors’ cliorus ; “ Wass muss ich 

hdren?” Senta and Erik. 

Plight (Benjamin) built organs in 
England; founded the firm of Flight 
and Kelly. Benjamin, Jr., founded 
with Joseph Hobson the organ build- 
ing firm of Flight & Robson, in Lon- 
don, 1800, which continued until 1832, 
and exhibited the APOLLONICON. 
J. Flight was admitted to the firm on 
the retirement of Robson, and the 
house became known as Flight & Son. 
B. 1767, London; son of BENJAMIN; 
d. London, 1847. 

Fling. Higldand dance in 4-4 
time or reel. 

Flintoft (Rev. Luke) composed the 
:loiible cliant in (1 minor, the earliest 
known specimen of its kind, and is 
therefore accredited with its inven- 
tion; sang Eng. Chapel Royal; be- 
came priest-vicar of Lincoln and minor 
canon of Westminster Abbey. B. 
Worcester; d. Nov. 3, 1727, London. 

P Ldcher. Oer. F lioles. 

Plonzaley Quartette was founded 
Nov., 1903, at “ Lo Flonzalcy,” near 
Lausanne, Switzerland, by E. J. de 
Coppet, solely and absolutely for the 
sake of art. Its position among simi- 
lar organizations is exceptional, by 
reason of the fact that all the players 
are free from material preoccupation, 
and devote their time exclusively to 
the cultivation of chamber music. The 
quartette played in public for the first 
time, Nov., 1905, in Switzerland, and 
in the autumn of 1907 gave a series 
of concerts in Munich, Frankfort, 
Leipsic, Cologne, and Amsterdam. 
During the season of 1907-8 the quar- 
tette played in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other Ameri- 
can cities. The plans for 1908-9 in- 
clude tours of Switzerland and Ger- 
many, with two concerts in Leipsic 
and four in Berlin; Holland, with 20 
concerts in all, four in Amsterdam and 
two at The Hague, returning to Amer- 
ica, Dec. 20, 1908. Members of the 
quartette were: Adolfo Betti, 1st 
violin; Alfred Pochon, 2d violin; 
Ugo Ara, viola; Iwan d’Archambeau, 
’cello. Adolfo Betti made his debut 
as a violinist at seven, but hoped for 


a career in literature rather than 
music, until C^sar Thomson urged him 
to devote himself to the violin. Ho 
entered the Liege Conservatory, 1892, 
studied four years with Thomson, and 
won the Conservatory’s gold medal. 
He gave concerts in Austria, Germany, 
and England, 1896-1900, then becom- 
ing a teacher in the Brussels Conser- 
vatory. B. Mar. 21, 1875, Florence; 
add. New York. Alfred Pochon re- 
ceived his first instruction on the vio- 
lin from Louis Rey, Geneva, later 
continuing his studies with C^sar 
Thomson. In 1899 he became an as- 
sistant to this famous teacher in 
Brussels. B. July, 1879, Lausanne; 
add. New York. Ugo Ara Was at 
first a pupil of P. A. Tirindelli in 
Venice, and later of C^sar Thomson 
in Li^go. In 1896 he went to Vienna, 
where for several years lie devoted 
liimaelf to the study of composition 
with Robert Fuchs. B. 1876’, Venice; 
add. New York. Iwan d’Archam- 
beau studied ’cello with' Jacobs at 
Brussels, and later with Hugo Becker, 
at Frankfort. During 1900-1 he gave 
chamber concerts in England. B. Sept. 
25, 1880, Brussels; add. New York. 

Florence has been the scat, since 
1862, of the Royal Musical Institute, 
which teaches music in all branches 
and includes an academy composed 
of non-resident as well as resident 
members. The average number of 
pupils is 220. A Philharmonic Society 
existed in Florence in the 14th cen- 
tury, and there were first produced 
those Laudi Spirituali from which 
oratorios were evolved. Linder the 
Medici family the early form of music 
drama known as “ feste musicali ” 
were performed in splendid style, and 
the ‘‘ Academy Degli Altcrati ” was 
among the first to devote itself to the 
representation of opera. 

Florence (Evangeline) was the 
professional name under which Mrs. 
Alexander Crerar, born Houghton, 
won distinction as a concert singer 
in London. She displayed the aston- 
ishing range of g to c"'\ B. Dec. 12, 
1873, Cambridge, Mass; m. Oct. 17, 
1894 ; add. Boston. 

Florid Counterpoint. The fifth 
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variety of COUNTERPOINT, gov- 
erned by special laws intended to 
secure variety in effect. 

Florid Music is that which is 
highly ornamented or embellished. 

Floridia (Pietro, Baron Napo- 
lino) composed the three-act opera 
“ Maruzza ” to his own book, Venice, 
1894, later performed with success 
in Messina, Turin, Milan, and other 
Italian cities; the four-act opera 
“La Colonia Libera’’ (based on 
llret Harte’s “M’liss”), Theatre Cos- 
tanzi, Rome, 1900, and later in the 
principal Italian cities; symphony in 
D minor (first prize, Milan, 1890) ; 
several collections of piano pieces. 
Pupil , of the Conservatory of San 
Pietro a Majclla, Naples, his first 
work, a three-act comic opera, “ Car- 
lotta Cleqier,” was produced at Naples, 
but later withdrawn by the composer, 
who was dissatisfied, and burned his 
score. His latest opera, “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” which he hoped to produce 
in America^ was the occasion of a 
legal controversy with 11. von Con- 
ried. He toured as concert pianist; 
taught piano, Milan Conservatory; 
then settled in Cincinnati as head of 
vocal department, Cincinnati College 
of Music. B. May 5, 1860, Modica, 
Sicily; add. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Florimo (Francesco) composed a 
funeral symphony on the death of his 
friend Bellini, a Te Deum, a Credo, a 
Dixit, a cantata, and many songs; 
organized the library of the Royal 
College of Music at Naples, making 
it one of the most important collec- 
tions in Europe; founded the Bellini 
prize in that institution ; wrote “ A 
History of the College of San Pietro,” 
Naples, 1879; a Method of Singing; 
“Riccardo Wagner ed i Wagneristi,” 
1883. B. Oct. 12, 1800, San Oiorgio 
Morgeto, Calabria; d. Dec. 18, 1888, 
Naples. 

Flote. Oer. FLUTE. 

Flotow, Freiherr von (Fried- 
rich) composed “ STRADELLA ” and 
“MARTHA,” both of which attained 
wide popularity; intendant of the 
Schwerin Court Theatre, 1856-63. The 
son of a noble of Mecklenberg, Flotow 
was trained for the diplomatic ser- 


vice, but in 1827 visited Paris, studied 
music under Reicha, and though forced 
to leave by the Revolution of 1830, 
soon returned, and continued for many 
years to make that city his artistic 
headquarters. The first and very brief 
version of “ Stradella ” was produced 
in 1837 at the Palais Royal, but his 
first success was won with “ Lc nau- 
frage de la Meduse,” which was pro- 
duced May 31, 1839, at the Theatre 
de la Renaissance, and after a credit- 
able run, won further honors for the 
composer in Germany, where it was 
given as “ Die Matrosen.” “ Stra- 
della,” Hamburg, 1844, became im- 
mensely popular in Germany, though 
it proved a failure in London and 
was not produced in Paris. “Martha” 
was an instant success from its pro- 
duction in Vienna, 1847, having been 
rewritten from tlie earlier ballet of 
the same name composed with Burg- 
rniiller and Deldevez, 1844. Other 
operas of Flotow^’s were “ L’esclave de 
Camoens,” “ L’lime en peine,” “ Leo- 
line,” “ Die Grossfiirstin,” “ Jndra,” 
“Rubezahl,” “Hilda,” “ Albin,” “La 
Veuve Grapin,” “ Pianella,” “ Zilda,” 
“ L’Ombre,” “ Naida,” and “ 11 Fior 
d’Harlem.” His ballets were: “Dio 
l.ibelle,” “ Tannkbnig,” “Am Runen- 
stein.” B. April 27, 1812; d. Jan. 24, 
1883, Darmstadt. 

Flourish. Fanfare; embellish- 
ment. 

Flower (Eliza) composed the origi- 
nal musical setting of “ Nearer my 
God to Thee,” which had been written 
by her sister Mrs. Adams ; other 
hymns and anthems, “ Now pray wo 
for our country,” chorus ; and “ Four- 
teen musical illustrations of the Wav- 
erly novels.” B. April 19, 1803, Har- 
low, Essex; daughter of Benjamin 
Flower; d. Dec. 12, 1846. 

Flowers (Dr. George French) 
wrote books and music criticism; 
played organ in Englisli churches; 
composed a Mass, 1860; Tennyson’s 
Ode on the death of Wellington and 
songs. B. Boston, Eng., June 28, 
1811; d. June 14, 1872, London. 

Fluchtig. Vtcr. Light, rapid. 

Fludd (Robert) included disserta- 
tions on music in his “ U triusque 
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cosmi majoris,” etc., Oppenheim, 1624; 
llosicruciau philosopher. B. 1574, Kent, 
Eiijij. ; d. Sept. 8, 16117, London. 

Flue Work. Division of organ 
stops which includes all pipes in which 
sound is produced by wind passing 
through a flue or windway, and strik- 
ing against an edge above. 

Fliigel. Oer, “ Wing.” Name 
given both grandpiano and harpsi- 
chord because of tneir shape. 

Flugel Horn. Oer. BUGLE; 
keyed brass valve instruments of 
varying range. 

Flute. As employed in modern or- 
chestra is of the transverse type, with 
a range of three octaves from c' up- 
ward. The piccolo flute, a smaller 
instrument, gives the same compass 
an octave higher. While the flute 
sounds as an open tube, its harmonics 
are modified by the facts that the 
mouthhole is less than the diameter 
of the tube, there is an air chamber 
formed at the end nearest the mouth- 
hole by stopping the tube at the end 
with cork, and by modifications of 
the bore. The instrument is usually 
set in D, although there are fiutes in 
F and in E flat for military bands. 
The material may be either wood or 
metal. The ordinary cone flute has 
six finger holes, six closed keys, and 
two opened standing keys. As im- 
proved by Boehm, the flute has 14 
orifices, largely controlled, of course, 
by keys. The transverse flute is like- 
wise kno^vn as the cross, or German 
flute, as distinguished from the direct 
or beak or flute-a-bec, which was 
blown from the end instead of from 
the side, and is now obsolete. The 
flute is among the most ancient of in- 
struments, having been common to the 
Greeks and Romans, Egyptians and 
Asiatics, by all of whom it was made 
in a variety of forms, and sometimes 
doubled, so as to be capable of drone 
bass. Of the flutes-a-bec the flageolet 
is the only one to survive, although in- 
struments of this type wore formerly 
made in four sizes from bass to treble. 

Flute d’Amour. Fr. Obsolete 
flute which stood in A and was of 
pitch corresponding to that of the 
Oboe d’amore. 


Flute Work includes all organ 
stops based on the principle of the 
flute-a-bec not classed as Principal 
Work or Gedackt Work ; whether open 
or stopped, of wood or metal. Thus 
far organ builders have not agreed 
upon the nomenclature of flute stops, 
and the number is infinite and fanci- 
ful. In some cases the names indicate 
pitch as bass flute, kleinflote, flute des- 
cant; or the shape, as doppelflote, 
flachflote, rohrllote ; or quality, .as 
flute creuse, flauto dolce, oboe flute, 
but in general they are meaningless. 

Flying Dutchman. Name of the 
English version of Wagner’s FLIE- 
GENDE HOLLANDER.” 

Fodor (Joseph) composed nin^i violin 
concertos, other violin pieces, and cham- 
ber music; played violin. B. 1752, 
Venloo; d. Oct. ^ 1828, St. Petersburg. 
The pianists and composers Charles 
and Anton were his brothers. 

Fodor-Mainvielle (Josephine) 
sang sop. in opera; debut 1814, at 
the Paris Op6ra Comique ; retired 
1833. B. 1793, Paris. Enrlchetta 
sang at Kiinigstadt Theatre, Berlin, 
1846 19 ; <langhter of .JOSEPHINE. 

Foggla (Francesco) composed 
church music for from two to nine 
voices, the last of Italian polyphonic 
writing in the style of Palestrina; 
court musician in Cologne, Munich, 
and Vienna, and chapelmaster at 
churches in Rome. B. 1604, Rome; d. 
Jan. 8, 16S8. His son Antonio suc- 
ceeded him as chapelmaster at Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Rome. 

Foglietto. It. The leader’s or 
first violin’s part, containing cues, and 
therefore available for the conductor 
if the full score is wanting. 

Fois. Fr. Time; Deuxidme^ sec- 
ond time; Dernidre^ last time; Prem- 
iere, first time. 

Foil (Signor) was the stage name 
adopted by Allan James Foley, who 
sang bass with distinction in opera 
and concert. B. Cahir, Tipperary, Ire- 
land, Aug. 7, 1835; d. Southport, Eng., 
Oct. 20, 1899. 

Folia. Spanish dance resembling 
the fandango, sometimes like the cha- 
conne and passacaille, written on a 
ground bass. 
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Foliated. Melody to which orna- 
mentation has been added. 

Folk-Song as well as Folk-Dance 
is that music of racial or national 
character which has developed among 
various peoples and has become tradi- 
tional. The study and preservation of 
Folk Music is an important function 
of the Folk Lore Societies which have 
grown up in America and in other civ- 
ilized countries. 

Folk Song Society was founded in 
London, June 16, 1898, for the pres- 
ervation and collection of folk songs, 
and in the first six years of its exist- 
ence had issued five publications. The 
first president was the late Lord Tlcr- 
schel, who was succeeded by Lord 
Tennyson. 

Fondamentale. Fr, Fundamental. 

Fonds d’Orgue. Fr. Foundation 
stops of the organ. 

Foot. Metrical measure ; drone, 
bass; choVus of a song; the portion 
of an organ pipe below its mouth. 

Foote (AAhur) composed the can- 
tatas “The Wreck of the Hesperus,’^ 
“ The Farewell of Hiawatha,” “ The 
Skeleton in Armor,” the symphonic 
poem “ Francesca di Rimini,” the over- 
ture “ In the Mountains,” a sereiiudo 
for strings; suites in D minor and E 
major; played organ and taught in 
Boston, Mass.; pupil of B. J. Lang 
and of J. K. Paine, Harvard; A.M. 
Harvard, 1875. B, Mar. 6, 1853, 
Salem, Mass.; add. Boston. 

Forbes (Heiiry) played p\iano, 
organ; conducted Societa Armonica, 
London. B. 1804, London ; d. Nov. 24, 
1859. George composed the opera 
“The Fairy Oak,” Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, 1845, the oratorio “ Ruth,” songs 
and psalm tunes; gave concerts with 
his brother HENRY. B. 1813, Lon- 
don; d. 1883. 

Ford (Ernest) composed services in 
use at St. PauPs and Westminster 
Abbey, London; the ballets “ La Fro- 
lique,” “Brighton Pier,” “Faust,” 
” La Danse,” and the operettas 
“ Daniel O’Rourke,” 1884, “ Mr. Jeri- 
cho,” “ Jane Annie,” the cantata “ Eve 
of the Festa ” ; conducted Royal Ama- 
teur Orchestral Society; pupil Royal 
Academy of Music, London; first im- 


portant work was a “ Domine Deus ” 
for the 250th anniversary celebration 
of Harvard University, on which occa- 
sion he visited America. B. h\*b. 17, 
1858, Warminster, Wilts, Eng.; add. 
London. 

Ford (Thomas) composed the four- 
part songs “ Since first 1 saw your 
face ” and “ There is a ladie sweet 
and kind,” included in his publication 
“ Musicke of Sundrie Kindes,” London, 
1607 ; English court musician. B. 
about 1580; d. Nov. 17, 1648. 

Forkel (Johann Nicolaus) wrote 
the first life of J. S. Bach, Eng. trails., 
London, 1820, many critical, theo- 
retical, and historical books on music; 
composed the oratorios “ Hislias,” 
1789; “Die llirten bei der Krippe,” 
four cantatas for cliorus and orches- 
tra. B. Feb. 22, 1749, near Coburg; 
d. Gottingen, Mar. 17, 1818. 

Forlana. /L Lively Venetian 
dance in 6-8 time. 

Form is a term which may be prop- 
erly restricted to the general prin- 
ciples governing the construction of 
Absolute or Pure music, of which the 
highest type is the Sonata. The Con- 
certo, the Sympliony, tlie Overture, the 
String Quartet and Trio, treated under 
separate heads, are all varieties of the 
Sonata. Where music is wedded to 
words wliether in song, opera, or ora- 
torio, it must lend itself to the char- 
acter of the words, since its primary 
purpose is to add force and expression 
to whatever thought, sentiment, or 
emotion the words convey. In pro- 
gramme music tlie composer must be 
equally unfettered by form, since it is 
his purpose to portray a character, an 
episode, or tell a story, translating 
the ideas conveyed by w^ords into tones. 
Absolute music speaks tlie higher and 
universal language of the emotions 
which is not dependent for expression 
upon ivords; which cannot, indeed, be 
so well expressed in words. ^ That sense 
of perspective and proportion which is 
looked for in the work of the painter, 
the sculptor, the arcliitcct, the poet, 
must be gratified in pure music also. 
In none of the arts can it be attained 
by rule. In none of them is it capable 
of exact definition. In the course of 
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centuries certain principles have de- 
veloped, however, by which symmetry 
and proportion in the sonata form 
may be sensed. When instrumental 
music began to develop apart from its 
function as accompaniment to the 
voice, the first expression of form 
was found in the Suites for orchestra 
or solo instruments. These were col- 
lections of dances so groupetl as to 
afford agreeable contrast in rhythm, 
tempo, and key, and variety in melody. 
The Sonata was evolved from tlie 
Suite, and C. P. E. Bacli was among 
the first to compose sonatas in the 
three movements which still distin- 
guished it. Joseph Haydn, called the 
Father of the Symphony, confesses his 
obligations to Bach, and he, with 
Mozart, gave the sonata a still more 
definite form. Beethoven enlarged 
upon and improved the form of the 
sonata, which remains unchanged to- 
day, and is likely to remain unchanged 
until the advent of another great 
master. In modern usage the term 
symphony is restricted to the orches- 
tral sonata, overture to a more con- 
densed orchestral composition upon 
sonata lines; concerto to compositions 
for one or more instruments with or- 
chestra, designed to display both the 
resources of the instruments and the 
skill of the performers, while the 
word sonata itself is reserved for com- 
positions for one or two instruments. 
Bearing in mind these distinctions, it 
will suffice to know the general plan of 
the sonata and the points of difference 
between it and the several members of 
its family above enumerated. The 
sonata is usually in three movements. 
The first, which may or may not have 
a short introduction in slow time, is 
usually an allegro. The second move- 
ment may range from andante to 
adagio, while the third usually returns 
to allegro. In the early sonata form 
employed by Haydn and Mozart the 
first movement begins with the an- 
nouncement of a theme or melody, the 
end of which is marked by a cadence; 
then comes the second theme often in 
the dominant key, and of course con- 
trasted in melody; then another ca- 
dence, followed by the development or 


working out, and finally a return of 
both themes, the second modulated to 
the key in which the movement opens, 
concluding with a brief coda. Tlie 
second movement is constructed in the 
same manner, usually in a related key, 
while the third movement is in RONDO 
form, and returns to the key of the 
first movement. Adhesion to closely 
related keys and a sharply defined 
cadence to close each section were char- 
acteristics of the early sonatas. Bee- 
thoven found the general sense of key 
tonality more highly specialized when 
he reached maturity, and he w^as there- 
fore able to indulge in a wider range 
of keys, and to eliminate the frequency 
of the cadences, lie likewise intro- 
duced additional themes, and expanded 
the coda, often employing fresh mate- 
rial, until it became an important 
feature of the composition. 

Formes (Karl Johann) sang bass 
in opera, debut Cologne, .Jifh. 0, 1842, 
and in the principal cities of Europe 
and America. B. Aug. 7, 1810, Miil- 
heim on the Rhine; d. Dec. 15, 1889, 
8an Francisco. Theodore sang ten., 
Berlin Opera, 1851-60; toured Amer- 
ica with liis brother KARL JOHANN. 
B. June 24, 1820, Miilheim; d. Oct. 
15, 1874, near Bonn. 

Fornasari (Luciano) sang bass 
in opera at Milan, Havana, Mexico 
City, New York, and London, 1828 
to 1846. 

Fornia (Bita P. Newman) sang 
coloratura sop. at Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, and Covent Gar- 
den, London; debut, 1901, Hamburger 
Stadt Theatre; pupil of Jean de 
Reszke and of Frau Nicklass Kemp- 
ner. B. July 17, 1879, San Francisco, 
Cal.; add. New York. 

Forster & Andrews built organs 
in England. The firm established its 
factory at Hull, 1843. 

Forster (Emanuel Aloys) com- 
posed 48 violin quartets, preludes and 
fugues for organ, piano sonatas; 
taught and wrote on theory and com- 
position; highly esteemed by Beetho- 
ven. B. Jan. 26, 1748, Niederstein, 
Glatz, vSilesia; d. Vienna, Nov. 12, 
1823. 

Forster (Georg) edited five books 
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r)f German secular songs, Nuremberg, and concert, debut Presburg, 1807; 
1539-5G, including Isaac’s “ Inspruck, created Lyaiart in ** Euryanthe,” 1823. 
ich muss dich lassen,” afterwards em- B. June 8, 1790, Vienna; d. July 16, 
ployed as a chorale and harmonized 1869, Vienna. 

by Bach in his “St. Matthew Passion” Fortsetzung. Oer. Continuation 

to the words beginning “ Wer hat dich or development of an idea. 

30 geschlagen,” and in all 380 numbers, Forza, con. It, With force or 
3 f which he composed 37 ; edited two emphasis. 

books of sacred music, including selec- Forza del Destino. Giuseppe 

bions from Josquin and Okeghem. B. Verdi’s four-act opera to book by 
1514, Amberg; d. 1568, Nuremberg. Piave was first performed Nov. 11, 
Forster (William) made violins of 1862, at St. Petersburg. 

['xcel lent quality; published music in Forzando. It, “Forcing.” Accent 
London from 1781 to 1787, including or emphasis indicated in NOTATION 
many of Haydn’s works ; learned his by sign or the abbreviations fz. or sf. 
3 raft from his father, William, and Forzato. It. FORZANDO. 
^rand/ather, John, who made both vio- Foster (Muriel) sang con. in con- 
iins aiKUspinning wheels at Brampton, cert with success in Europe and Amer- 
B. May 4, 1739, Brampton; d. Dec. ica; debut in oratorio, Bradford Festi- 
14, 1808, London. William, Jr., val, Eng., Nov. 0, 1896; pupil Royal 
made violins on the Stainer and College of Music. B. Nov. 22, 1877; 
\mali modiils ; became music seller add. London. Hilda sang in concert 
11 LoikIou to the Prince of Wales with her twin sister MURIEL, but 
uid Duke 6f Cumberland, hence called retired on her marriage to F. C. Bram- 
‘ Royal” Forster. B. 1764; son of well, 1900. 

^VJJJJAM; d. 1824. William made Foster (Myles Birket) composed 
riolins but soon engaged in other busi- “ Isle of Arran,” symphony in F sharp 
ness. B. 1788; son of WILLIAM, JR.; minor, 40 anthems, Communion Ser- 
1. 1824. Simon Andrew wrote “The vice in B flat, Evening Service in 0 
History of the Violin and other In- for male voices, Festival Service in A, 
atruments played with the Bow,” Lon- the cantatas “The Seven Ijast Words” 
:lon, 1804; made violins and continued and “Seed 'finie and Harvest”; the 
the business of his father, WILLIAM, children’s cantatas “Cinderella,” 
JR. B. 1801; d. Feb. 2, 1870, London, “Lampblack,” “Beauty and the 
Forsyth Bros, sold pianos in Man- Beast,” “The Angel of the Bells”; 
Chester, Eng., and engraved music, wrote “ Anthems and Anthem Com- 
riie business was founded by Henry posers,” Novollo, 1901; pupil Royal 
ind James Forsyth, 1857, and became Academy of IMusic; played organ. B. 
a corporation under the presidency of Nov. 29, 1851, London, son of Birket 
Tames Forsyth, 1901. Henry Forsyth Foster; add. London. 

[lied 1885. Foster (Stephen Collins) composed 

Forte. It, “Loud”; indicated in 175 songs, for most of which he wrote 
notation by abbreviation f., in a the words, including “Old Black Joe,” 
lesser degree by mf. Mezzoforte, and in “ Swanee River,” or “ Old Folks at 
the comparative and superlative de- Home,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
grees by ff. and fff. which indicate “ Old Uncle Ned,” “ O, Susanna,” “ The 
Forti.ssimo and Fortississimo. Louisiana Belle,” “ Old Dog Tray,” 

Fortemente. It, Loudly, vigor- “ Massa ’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” 
ously. “Gentle Annie,” “Willie We Have 

Forte-Piano. It. “Loud-soft.” Missed You,” “I would not Die in 
The sudden transition from loud to Springtime,” “ Come where my love 
soft is indicated in NOTATION by the lies dreaming,” “ 1 see her still in my 
abbreviation fp. dreams,” “ Open tliy lattice, Love,” 

Forte Possiblle. It, As loud as “ Laura Lee,” and “ Ellen Bayne,” the 
possible. last- probably the original of the tune 

Fortl (Anton) sang bar, in opera “ John Brown’s Body.” Many songs 

14 
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of Foster have been harmonized as 
part songs, and are known the world 
over. There is no foundation for the 
assumption that he utilized the melo- 
dies of the negro slaves, for he came 
little in contact with that class, the 
error having arisen from the fact that 
most of his songs were first made 
known and were written for the “ NE- 
GRO MINSTRELS,” who furnished 
a highly popular form of entertain- 
ment in his day. In music Foster was 
largely self taught, hut he became 
familiar with the music of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Weber in boyhood, had 
learned to play the flageolet at seven, 
and although debarred i>y his environ- 
ment from composing in the larger 
forms, his power of invention was re- 
markable, his taste excellent. A 
thorough Bohemian in temperament, 
he possessed a talent for painting as 
W’ell as for music, and taught himself 
German and French, but was conLuit 
to Like the profits on his songs with- 
out striving fur distinction along more 
pretentious lines. lie even permitted 
the first edition of “ Swanee River ” 
to be published as tlie work of Christy, 
the minstrel. Foster was born July 
4, 1826, of Irish parentage, near Pitts- 
.. burgh, Fa. At 14 he entered the 
Academy at Athens, Pa., and while 
a student there publislied a waltz for 
four flutes, and in 1842 his first song, 
‘‘Open thy lattice, Love.” II is edu- 
cation was completed at JefTerson Col- 
lege, and thereafter he made his home 
in Pittsburgh. While in New York 
he was attacked with a malarial fever, 
and died Jan. 13, 1864. 

Fougt (Henry) publislied music in 
London ; was the pioneer in cheap 
publications, selling sheet music at a 
penny per page, while the average 
price of other publishers w^as sixpence. 
Probably a native of Ireland; estab- 
lished liis business in 1767. 

Foundling Hospital is the Lon- 
don charity for which George Frederick 
Handel composed the anthem “Blessed 
are they that consider the poor.” He 
also gave concerts that brought nearly 
$40,000 to the management; presented 
a fine organ built by Dr. Morse, and 
bequeathed to it a full part score of 


the “ Messiah,” which has been found 
useful in correcting later editions. 

Fourchette Tonique. Fr, Tuning 
fork. 

Fourneaux (Napoleon) invented 
improvements for reed instruments, 
the accordeon and the organ. B. 
Leard, Ardennes, May 21, 1808; d. 
July 19, 1846, Aubanton, Aisne. 

Fournier (Pierre Simon) engraved 
music and improved type employed in 
publishing music, substituting round 
for the old lozenge-shaped notes ; wrote 
on the music publishing trade in 
France. B. Sept. 15, 1712, Paris; d. 
Oct. 8, 1768. 

Fourniture. Fr. Organ mixture 
stop. 

Fourth. Interval of four notes; 
the Greek Diatessaron. 

Fra Biavolo. Daniel F. E. Auber’s 
three-act op6ra comique to book by 
Scribe was first performed Jan. 28, 
1830, at the Paris Op6ra Comique. It 
not only established the composer as 
a favourite with music* lovers in the 
French capital, but proved equally 
popular when sung elsewhere in Ital- 
ian and English. Fra Diavolo, a ban- 
dit, has failed in an attempt to rob 
Lord and Lady Allcash of their jew^els, 
but, disguised as a marquis, he makes 
an impression upon the susceptible 
Lady Allcash, and learns the trick by 
which their property was saved. The 
party stops at the inn of Terracina, 
where Fra Diavolo plans another at- 
tempt at robbery. Meantime the car- 
bineers are endeavouring to capture 
the famous bandit, and Zerlina, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, describes him in 
a popular song which celebrates his 
misdeeds, to the great delight of the 
marquis. Zerlina is to marry Lorenzo, 
the soldier who has been ordered to 
capture Fra Diavolo. Fra Diavolo 
conceals himself with two of his com- 
rades, Beppo and Giacomo, in her 
room, in order that when all are asleep 
they may gain access to the Allcash 
jewels. Returning carbineers arouse 
the guests before the bandits can carry 
out their plans, and when the com- 
pany hears a sudden noise in the 
closet, Fra Diavolo steps out, and ex- 
plains that he has been given a rendez- 


/ 
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vous by Zerlina. He thus escapes sus- 
picion as a thief, although challenged 
to a duel by Lorenzo. One of the 
bandits is captured, however, and he 
betrays Fra Diavolo. The following 
day the famous bandit is killed while 
trying to escape from the soldiers, who 
have ambushed him, but not before he 
has cleared Zerlina’s character. The 
principal musical numbers are: Act 1: 
“ I don’t object,” Lord and Lady All- 
cash ; “ On yonder Rock reclining,” 
Zerlina; “The Gondolier, fond Pas- 
sion’s Slave,” Fra Diavolo; Act. II: 
“ Let us, I pray, good wife, to rest,” 
Tjord and Lady Allcash; “Young 
Agnes,” Fra Diavolo ; “ ’T is To- 

morrowf” Zerlina; “O Holy Vir- 
gin,” Zerlina; Act III: “Proudly 
and Wide riiy Standard flies,” Fra 
Diavolo; “Then since Life glides 
so fast away,” Fra Diavolo ; “ O Holy 
Virgin! bright and fair,” chorus of 
peasants. * 

Framery (Nicholas Etienne) 
wrote both words and music of the 
comic opera “ La 8orci^ro par hazard,” 
1783; adapted libretti; made trans- 
lations and wrote on music; edited 
“ Le Journal de Musique,” 1771-78; 
aided in the preparation of several dic- 
tionaries. B. Mar. 25, 1745; d. Nov. 
20, 1810, Paris. 

Franc (Guillaume) edited an im- 
portant Psalter for the C'alvinists of 
i^ausanne, but not the famous book 
of 35 psalms published by Calvin’s 
order in Geneva, 1542, long attributed 
to him, more recently tx) BOURGEOIS. 
In 1541 he settled in Geneva, sang at 
St. Peter’s and was master of the chil- 
dren, but became a member of the 
choir at Lausanne, 1545. B. Rouen; 
d. Lausanne, 1570. 

Frangaise. Fr, Country dance in 
triple time. 

Francesca de Rimini. Ambroise 
Tliomas’s four-act opera to book by 
Barbier & Carre was* first performed 
April 14, 1882, at the Grand Op^ra, 
Paris. Hermann Goetz’s unfinished 
opera of the same title, completed from 
the composer’s sketches by Ernest 
Frank, was first performed Sept. 30, 
1877, at Mannheim. Peter Ilyitch 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem. Op. 


32, was written and first performed 
in 1876. 

Francesina, La (Elizabeth Du- 
parc) sang sop., 173(5-45, in opera and 
oratorio under Handel’s direction in 
London. 

Franchetti (Alberto) composed the 
operas “Asracl,” Brescia, 1888; “Cris- 
toforo Colombo,” Genoa, 1892; “ Fior 
d’Alpe,” Milan, 1894; “Signor di 
Pourceaugnac,” Milan, 1897 ; “ Ger- 
mania,” Milan, 1902; a symphony in 
E minor. B. Sept. 18, 1860, Turin; 
add. Turin. 

Franchezza. It, Freedom, confi- 
dence. 

Franchise. Fr, Freedom, confi- 
dence. 

Franchomme (Auguste Joseph) 

composed adagios for ’cello which are 
liighly esteemed, one concerto, pot- 
]u>uiTis, and variations, and (with 
Chopin ) a duo on “ Robert le Diable ” ; 
was the most famous ’cellist of his 
day; founded quartet concerts with 
Alard and Hall6; pupil and after- 
wards teaclicr at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. April 10, 1808, Lille; d. 
Jan, 22, 1884, Paris. 

Franciscello played ’cello in Rome 
to Scarlatti’s harpsichord accompani- 
ment, at Naples, Vienna, and Genoa, 
18th century. 

Franck (Cesar) composed “ Les 
Beatitudes,” oratorio ; “ Rebecca,” 

Biblical idyl; “Psyche,” symphdnic 
p(^em ; “ Redemption,” church music ; 
chamber music, and operas; ranked 
as the greate^st of modern French 
teachers ; and was probably the great- 
est of church organists and composers 
since the time of Bach. Franck’s 
education was begun in the Conserva- 
toire at Li^!ge, but at 15 he was ad- 
mitted to the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he studied counterpoint and 
fugue under Leborne and piano under 
Zimmerman .and obtained a first prize 
in 1838 by transposing a passage at 
sight to a third Ixdow. Forbidden by 
his father to compete for the Prix de 
Rome, Franck left Paris, 1842, and 
taught for two years in Belgium, re- 
turning to the French capital 1844. 
In 1848 he became organist at Ste. 
Clotilde, a post which he filled with 
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distinction for 32 years. In 1872 he 
became professor of orj^an at the Con- 
servatoire. Among his pupils were 
Vincent dlndy, Henri Duparc, Ernest 
Chausson, Arthur Coquard, Samuel 
Rousseau, G. Piem6, Augusta Holmes, 
Charles Bordes, Guy Ropartz, and 
Camille Benoit. Franck’s entire life 
was characterized by prodigious activ- 
ity. During many years he was cap- 
able of teaching ten hours daily with- 
out neglecting composition, and at all 
times he exerted a profound influence 
over the younger musicians, by whom 
he was called “ Angelic Doctor ” and 
“ Pater seraphicu".” Important works 
other than those mentioned above are: 
the operas “ Le Valet de Ferme,” 
1848; “Hulda,” “ GhisMe ” a “Pre- 
lude, Chorale, and Fugue,” 1884; 
“ Prelude et Finale,” 1889 ; both for 
piano; the songs “Mariage des Rosea,” 
“ Les Cloches du Soir,” “ La Proces- 
sion ” ; the part songs for female 
voices, “ La Vierge h la Crhche,” 
“ L’Aiigc Gardien,” “Les Danses do 
Lorinont,” “Soleil,” “Premier Souriro 
de Mai ” ; “ Le Cliasscmr Maudit,” 
symphonic poem for orchestra, 1884 ; 
“ Les Djiniis, ’ symphonic poem for 
piano ami orchestra, 1884; Variations 
Symphoniques for piano and orchestra, 
1885; Sonata in A for piano and 
violin, 1886; Symphony in D, 1889; 
Andantino for violin with piano ac- 
companiment; Mass for three solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra; Hymiie 
for four-part male choir to Racine’s 
words; five pieces for harmonium; 59 
motets for harmonium ; nine Grandes 
Pieces; three olTertories for soli and 
choir ; four motets ; Ave jMaria, Veni 
Creator, for ten. and bass; 0 Salu- 
taris, Chants d’Eglise, in three and 
four parts with organ accompaniment ; 
transcriptions from ancient composi- 
tions for organ, Sonata for piano, 
" Les Trois Exil6s,” national song for 
bass and bar. voices ; “ Le Grade 
d’Honneur ”; three trios for piano and 
strings, F sharp, B flat, B minor, 
Op. 1 ; fourth trio for piano and 
strings, in B major, Op. 2; Eclogue 
for piano. Op. 3 ; first duet on “ God 
Save the King,” for piano, Op. 4; 
first Caprice for piano, Op. 6; An- 


dantino Quietoso for piano and violin, 
Op. 6 ; “ Souvenir d’Aix la Chapelle,” 
for piano, Op. 7 ; piano transcriptions 
of four songs by Schubert, Op. 8; 
ballad for piano, Op. 9 ; solo for piano 
with quintet accompaniment, Op. 10; 
first grand fantasie for piano on Da- 
layrac’s “Gulistan,” Op. 11; second 
grand fantaisie on the same, Op. 12; 
fantaisie for piano. Op. 13; duet for 
piano and violin on Dalayrac’s “Guli- 
stan,” Op. 14; fantaisie for piano on 
two Polish airs. Op. 15 ; Fantaisie for 
organ. Op. 16; Grande Piece Sym- 
phonique for organ, Op. 17; Prelude, 
Fugue, and Variations for organ, Op. 
18; Pastorale for organ, Op. 19; 
“Pri5re” for organ, Op. 20; Finale 
for organ. Op. 21; Quasi Marcia for 
harmonium, Op. 22. D:- Liege; Dtti 10> 
d. Nov. 8, 1890, Paris. 

Franck (Melchior) composed “Jeru- 
salem, du hochegebaute Stadt,” “ Wenn 
ieh in Todesnothen bin,” and other 
chorales; ” O Jesu, wie ist deine Ges- 
talt ” and “ Der Brautigam wird bald 
rufen” and other hymns; improved 
the accompaniments of songs; chapel- 
master to the Duke of Coburg. B. 
1573, Zittau; d. June 1, 1639, Coburg. 

Franco (Magister) wrote “ Ars 
Cantus Meiisurabilis,” which is be- 
lieved to have been the first treatise 
on “Measured Music,” and may have 
invented the Longa, Duplex Longa, 
Brevis, and Semibrevis, which were 
the four primary characters employed 
in old NOTATION. There is much 
confusion regarding Franco’s identity, 
and it is possible that there may have 
been three Magister Francos in the 
11th and 12th centuries, as there are 
records of Franco do Colonia, Franco 
Leodiensis, Franco Parisiensis, Franco 
of Cologne, and Franco of Li6ge. 

Francoeur (Francois) composed 
sonatas, operas, and ballets; surin- 
tendant de la musique du roi at Paris, 
1760-78. B. Sept. 28, 1698, Paris; d. 
Aug. 6, 1787. Louis Joseph wrote on 
instrumentation ; composed operas ; 
conducted and from 1792 managed the 
Paris Op6ra. B. Oct. 8, 1738, Paris; 
nepliew of FRANCOIS; d. Paris, Mar. 
10, 1804. 

Frank (Ernst) composed the operas 
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“ Adam de la Halle/* Carlsruhe, 1880; 
*‘Hero,** Berlin, 1884; “ Der Sturm,” 
modelled on Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,” 
Hanover, 1887 ; directed the chorus 
at the Vienna Imperial Opera ; chapel- 
master at Hanover in suceession to 
von Billow. B. Feb. 7, 1847, Munich; 
d. Aug. 17, 1889, near Vienna. 

Franklin (Benjamin) found time 
amidst other activities to invent the 
IIAItMONICA or Musical Glasses. B. 
1706, Boston, Mass.; d. 1790, Phila- 
delphia. 

Franko (Nahan) played violin, 
piano, and conducted; debut at eight 
with Patti, with whom he toured the 
world; then studied in Berlin with 
Rappol(fi, De Alma, and Wilhelmj, 
later with Joachim; resumed concert 
playing; joined Metropolitan Orches- 
tra, New York, under Dr. Damrosch, 
1883, became concertmeister, and 
under H. von Conried, ballet conduc- 
tor, and in 1905 full conductor with 
Vigna and Hertz, the only American- 
born musician to hold such a post; 
retired 1907, and organized his own 
orchestra, giving concerts in Central 
Park in the summer of 1908 and un- 
der private auspices; was concert- 
mcister for Duss, Warren, and other 
concerts of large proportions. B. New 
Orleans, July 23, 1861; add. New 
York. Sam played violin and gave 
notable chamber concerts of old music 
in New York ; taught ; debut with his 
brother NAKAN and pupil of the 
same masters, also of Vieuxteinps, 
Paris; touring with Patti, equally 
proficient as pianist. B. New Orleans, 
Jan. 20, 1857 ; add. New York. 

Franz (Karl) played French horn 
and Baryton w'ith such skill that 
Haydn composed for him a cantata 
for Baryton and voice (on the death 
of Frederick the Great), which Franz 
gave in concert tours, singing and 
playing Baryton ; became court musi- 
cian at Munich, 1787. B. Langen- 
bielau, Silesia, 1738; d. 1802, Munich. 

Franz (Bobert) composed 257 
songs with piano accompaniment, 
which are esteemed the best lieder 
of modem times aside from those of 
Schubert and Schumann, a Kyrie for 
four-part chorus and solo voices h 


capella; an eight-part setting of 
Psalm cxvii for double chorus; liturgy 
for the Evangelical Church, chorales, 
part songs, and for male chorus; 
made arrangements of the works of 
Bach and Handel, transcribing their 
figured bass accompaniments for mod- 
ern orchestra; wrote several books on 
music. Son of Cristoph Franz Knauth, 
a well-to-do citizen of Halle, who 
opposed his early ambition to adopt 
music as a profession; young Franz, 
as he preferred to be known, became a 
jmpil of Schneider at Dessau in 1835. 
Two years later lie returned to Halle, 
but for six years was unable to obtain 
employment, and occupied himself in 
studying the works of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, and Rchubert. His first set of 
songs, published in 1843, aroused the 
admiration of Schumann, and in course 
of time Franz was made organist at 
the Ulricliskirchc, conductor of the 
“ Singakadomie,” finally royal music 
director, and doctor of music in re- 
turn for lectures before the students 
at Hallo University. Deafness and 
failing health compelled him to retire 
from active work in 1868, and he suf- 
fered from poverty until four years 
later, when Joaehim, Liszt, and Helene 
Magnus gave a series of concerts for 
his bemefit which netted $25,000. B. 
June 28, 1815, Halle; d. Oct. 24, 1892, 
Halle. See Biography, Dr. W. Walde- 
man, Leipsic, 1893; sketches by Saran, 
Ambros, and Liszt. 

Franzl (Ferdinand) comimsed 

nine concertos and four concertinos 
for violin, overtures, a symphony, 
songs, and operas; appeared as violin 
virtuoso at Mannlieim at seven ; con- 
ducted at Munich Opera, 1806. B, 
Sehwetzingcn, Palatinate, May 24, 
1770; d. 1833, Mannheim. 

Franzton. Ocr. French pitch. 

Frasi. It. Phrases. 

Frasi (Giulia) sang sop. in opera 
and oratorio under Handel in London, 
1743-58. 

Freddamente. It* With coldness, 
indilference. 

Frederick the Great composed an 
overture for “ Galatea ed Aeide,** 
march for Lessing’s “ Minna von 
Barnbelm,” and the Hohenfriedberg 
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March,” parts of the opera “II Re 
paatore,” aria for “II trionfo della 
fedeltk,” aria for Graun’a “ Corio- 
lano” (for which he wrote the lib- 
retto), many concertos, and other 
pieces for flute ; played flute and 
clavier; instituted tri- weekly singing 
lessons in the Prussian schools; es- 
tablished a court band in Berlin, and 
opened a new opera bouse in that city, 
Dec. 7, 1742. Frederick received his 
first lessons from Gottlob hlayn. Cathe- 
dral organist, and began to study flute, 
1728, with Quantz, and retained that 
gifted musician in his employ during 
life. 120 compositions of Frederick’s 
were edited by Spitta and published 
by Breitkopf & llilrtel, 1889. See 
Spitta’s essay on this publication. B. 
Jan. 24, 1712, Berlin; succeeded his 
father as King of Prussia, 1740; d. 
Aug. 17, 1786, Sans-Souci, Potsdam. 

Freddezza, con. It. AVitli cold- 
ness, willi iiidill'ercnce. 

Fredon. Vr. Vocal ornaments; 
quaver or tremolo ; humming a tune. 

Free Chant. Simj)le chant for Ang- 
lican Psalms or Canticles with two- 
chord phrases to each hemistich of the 
words. 

Free Fugue. One in which the 
answ(‘r and treatment are not in strict 
accordance with the rules; independent 
melodies added to a canon or fugue to 
strengthen the harmony. 

Free Reed. Cne which does not 
strike the sides of its aperture. 

Free Style is that in which the 
rules of counterpoint are not strictly 
followed. 

Frege (Livia Gerhard) sang sop. 
in opera and concert until her mar- 
riage with Dr. Frege, of Leipsic, and 
thereafter only in concert or in her 
own home, where she had a singing 
society of 50 voices, led by David and 
conducted by Lange, at which the songs 
of her friend Mendelssohn were usually 
tried before being given to the public; 
pupil of Pohlenz. B. Gera, June 13, 
1818; d. Leipsic, Sept. 22, 1891. 

Fregiatura. It, Ornament or 
embellishment. 

Freie Schreibart. Ger. “ Free 
writing”; composition in free style. 

Freischiitz. Carl Maria von Weber’s 


three-act opera to book by Kind was 
first performed June 18, 1821, at Ber- 
lin, later in Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish, and with new libretti. Max, 
a skilful marksman, loves Agathe, 
daughter of Kuno, chief huntsman to 
Prince Ottakar of Bohemia, and has 
been promised his prospective father- 
in-law’s post if he can prove his worth 
at a hunting match, since Kuno is 
about to retire. Caspar, who also loves 
Agathe, but who has sold himself to 
the demon Zamiel, contrives a plot by 
which ]\fax is to be delivered to the 
evil spirit as a substitute for himself. 
With ZamiePs aid he causes Max’s 
bullets to go astray during, a pre- 
liminary trial of skill, and then 
prompts the despondent marksman to 
repeat the words “In Zamiel’s name ” 
when he gets another shot. Max does 
so, and brings down an eagle. After 
this Caspar finds it easy tv) persuade 
Max that by Zamiel’s aid he can get 
magic bullets which wdll always go 
straight to the mark, and to appoint 
a meeting in the Wolf’s Glen, where 
ZamiePs aid can be evoked. The sec- 
ond act discloses Kuno’s home. Agathe 
has a foreboding of evil which is con- 
firmed by the despondency of Max, 
but a hermit has given her a wreath 
of magic roses which she hopes will 
protect her. The scene shifts to the 
Wolf’s Glen, where Max and Caspar 
await the coming of Zamiel. Spectres 
and grotesque beasts, even the ghost 
of his mother fail to move Max from 
his purpose, and when Zamiel appears 
seven bullets are cast. Six are to be 
used by Max, but the seventh is to be 
directed at ZamiePs pleasure. In the 
third act we see Agathe preparing for 
her wedding. She tells Aenneheu 
about a dream in which slie had as- 
sumed the form of a dove, and had 
been struck down by one of Max’s 
bullets, but becomes less melancholy 
as she dons the wreath of roses given 
her by the hermit. Then the scene 
again shifts to the field in which the 
marksmen are exhibiting their skill 
before Prince Ottakar and his court. 
Six times have Max’s bullets gone 
straight to the mark. The seventh 
bullet is fired, by command of the 
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Prince, at a dove. Agatlie cries : “ I 
am the dove,” and falls to the ground. 
Then Max confesses that he has been 
in league with Zamiel, at which Otta- 
kar orders him into exile. But it 
appears that the wreath of roses has 
saved Agathe. She is only stunned, 
and tlie bullet directed by Zamiel has 
slain Caspar. Then the hermit inter- 
cedes for the unfortunate lover, and 
it is arranged that, after a year of 
penance. Max is to become chief hunts- 
man and marry Agathe. The overture 
lias long been a favourite in the con- 
cei't room. The principal musical 
numbers are: Act I: “ O dicse Sonne, 
furchtbar steigt sie mir empor,” Max, 
Kuno, t^aspar, and chorus ; “ Durch 
die Wiilder,” Max; “Hier im ird* 
schcn Jammerthal,” Caspar; “Tri- 
umph! die Rache, die Rache gelingt ”; 
Act IT: “ Schelm! halt fest,” Agathe; 

“ Kommt .ein sehlanker Bursch ge- 
gangen,” Aeniichen ; “ Leise, leise, 

fromme Weisj?,” Agathe ; “ Wie// was? 
lintsetzon,” Max, Aeniichen, Agathe; 
Incantation Music at Wolf’s Glen ; Act 
111 : “ Und ob die Wolke sie verliullc,” 
Agathe ; “ Einsb briiuiiite nieiner sergen 
Base,” Aeniichen; “ Wir winden dir 
den Jungfern-Kranz,” Bridal Chorus; 
“ Was gleiclit wohl auf Erden dem 
diigervergriiigen,” Hunting Chorus, 
'i’he original cast was : Ottakar, 
Rubinstein, bar.; Kuno, Wearier, bass; 
Casjiar, Heinrich Blunie, bass ; Max, 
Karl Stiuncr, ten. ; Hermit, Gern, bass; 
Killian, Wiedemann, ten. ; Agathe, 
Karoline Seidler, sop. ; Aennchen, Jo- 
hanna Eunike, sop. 

Fremstad (Anna Olivia) made her 
operatic debut in 1895 as Azucena in 
‘Trovatore”; sang in Bayreuth Festi- 
val, 1896 ; at the Royal Opera, Vienna, 
as Brangane in “ Tristan and Isolde,” 
1897, and was engaged for three years, 
from 1900, at the Munich Opera, where 
she was very popular as Carmen. Dur- 
ing this engagement she appeared two 
seasons at Covent Garden, London, 
where she first sang the rOle of Venus, 
and in 1903 joined the artists at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
where she was heard in these rOles, 
and likewise as Fricka, Briinhilde, 
Kundry, Selika, Santuzza, Isolde, and 


as Salome in the vStrauss opera of 
that name. Brought to America at 
the age of 12 by licr parents, who 
settled at St. Peter, Minn., Machime 
Fremstad, who had played piano in 
public at nine soon organized a music 
class, but in 1890 settled in New York 
and became soloist at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. In 1893 she began an 18 
month sojourn in Berlin as a pupil of 
Lilli Lehmann. She was favourably 
received in Paris as Salome and like- 
wise in the name part of Brnneau’s 
opera “ Veronique.” The French gov- 
ernment made her an officer of tlie 
Academy, and in 1907 officer of Public 
Instruction. B. Stockholm, Sweden; 
m. Edson Webster Sutphen, April 15, 
1906; add. New York. 

French Horn. Popular name of 
the orchestral HORN, so called from 
its having been first employed in 
France as a hunting horn. 

French Sixth. Altered SIXTH. 

French Violin Clef. G clef placed 
on the first lino of the stave. 

Frescobaldi (Girolamo) became the 
most celebrated of 17tli century organ- 
ists, attracting an audience of 30,000 
at his first performance in St. Peter’s, 
Rome, where he played from 1608 to 

1643, except for five yeiirs spent with 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany; cfunposed 
madrigals, four-part fantasies; 12 
toccatas, and other organ music; 
taught Froberger; pupil of Luzzachi. 
B. Sept. 9, 1583, Ferrara; d. Mar. 2, 

1644, Rome. 

Frets arc small transverse ridges 
of wood or ivory wliieh mark tho 
chromatic division of the fingerboard 
of guitars and lutes, forming a tc'm- 
porary nut when strings are brought 
in contact with them by pressure of 
tho fingers. Frets are common to all 
stringed instruments of oriental ori- 
gin, and Avere once employed for the 
viols, but abandoned owing t-o difficul- 
ties of temperament in extreme keys, 
and the fact that slurs arc impossible 
on fretted instrimients. 

Fretta, con. It, Witli haste or 
speed. 

Freund (John C.) wrote articles 
and criticisms* in numerous American 
musical periodicals. B. Nov. 22, 1848, 
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London, En<,dand ; settled in the United 
States; add. New York. 

Friberth (Karl) wrote opera- 
libretti; composed church music; 
sang ten. at St. Stephen’s and court 
opera, Vienna; m. Maria M. Spangler, 
with whom lie had sung in Esterhiizy’s 
service under Tlayiln ; made Knight of 
the Golden Spur by Pius VI while 
touring Italy. 13. .June 7, 1736, Will- 
lersdorf, Lower Austria; d. Aug. 6, 
1816, Vienna. 

Frichot claimed to have invented 
the ophicleide. B. France, settled in 
London, 1790. 

Frick (Philip Joseph) played or- 
gan and liarmoniea; wrote on music. 
B. May 27, 1740, near Wurzburg; d. 
June 15, 1708. 

Frickenhaus (Fanny Evans) 

played piano and gave London cham- 
ber concerts with Joseph Ludwig, at 
which important novelties were pro- 
duced. B. June 7, 1840, Cheltenham; 
m. Augustus Prickenhaus; add. 
London. 

Friderici (Daniel) composed the 
four part madrigal “ Finstrnals das 
Kind Cupido ” and other secular mu- 
sic; cantor, 1617-54, at the Marien- 
kirche, Rostock, Mecklenburg. B. near 
Eisleben, about 1600. 

Friedheim (Arthur) played piano 
and conducted; debut in St. Peters- 
burg at eight, when he played Field’s 
A major concerto; friend and pupil of 
Liszt; taught and played in America, 
1894; taught in Royal College of 
Music, Manchester, Eng., but re- 
signed 1904; composed the opera “ Die 
Tanzerin ” to liis own libretto. B. 
Oct. 26, 1859, St. Petersburg; add. 
London. 

Friedlander (Max) edited vocal 
music of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Gluck; taught music University of 
Berlin; sang bar. in concert; pupil 
of Manuel Garcia and Stockhausen. 
B. Oct. 12, 1852, Brieg, Silesia; add. 
Berlin. 

Friedlander (Thekla) sang sop. in 
concert, excelling in the songs of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and Brahms; debut 
1873 at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic; 
pupil of Ferdinand Hiller and Schneider, 
Cologne. 


Frisch. Gcr. Lively. 

Fritz (Barthold) built organs, 
clavecins, and clavichords. B. Bruns- 
wick, 1697; d. July 17, 1766, Bruns- 
wick. 

Froberger (Johann Jacob) held 
the post of court organist at Vienna, 
1637 to 1657 ; journeyed to England, 
was robbed on the way, and compelled 
by poverty to accept a place as organ 
blower at Westminster Abbey, where 
Christopher Gibbons, tlie organist, beat 
him for overblowing the instrument. 
By improvising at the organ on this 
occasion, he attracted the attention of 
a former pupil, wdio presented him to 
Charles 11. Froberger was a prolific 
composer for organ and clavier, had 
been a favourite pupil of Frcscobaldi, 
and was himself a gifted teaclier. B. 
Ilalle, Saxony; son of the Cantor; d. 
May 7, 1667, at the home of his pupil 
the Duchess of Wurtcmbcrg,,,llcricourt 
near Montbelliard. 

Frohlich. Gcr. Joyfpl, cheery. 

Frohlich (Anna) suggested to the 
Austrian poet Grillparzer the “ Sere- 
nade ” and “ Song of Miriam,” which 
Franz Schubert composed with other 
music she inspired ; played piano and 
sang; pupil of Hummel, Hauss, and 
Siboni; taught vocal in Vienna Con- 
servatory. B. Sept. 19, 1793, Vienna. 
Barbara sang con.; m. Ferdinand 
Bogner, honorary flautist at the Con- 
servatory. B. Aug. 30, 1797, Vienna; 
sister of ANNA. Josephine sang in 
opera and concert with great success 
in Italy, Austria, and Scandinavia; 
court singer to King of Denmark; 
pupil of her sister ANNTA and of 
Siboni. B. Dec. 12, 1803, Vienna ; d. 
May 7, 1878. Katherina was the in- 
timate associate of Grillparzer, and is 
said to have been the inspiration of 
many of his songs. B. June 10, 1800; 
sister of ANNA; d. Mar. 3, 1879. 

Frosch. Ocr. Lower end of a 
violin bow to wliich tlie strand of hair 
is fastened. 

Frottola. /L Ballad, either comic 
or sentimental. 

Fruytiers (Jan) wrote and com- 
posed a Dutch metrical version of tho 
book of Ecclesiastes, Antwerp, 1565, 
many of the tunes being popular songs. 
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F Schliissel. (Jer, ¥ or bass 
CLEF. 

Fuchs (Aloys) sang bass in Vienna 
Imperial chapel; wrote for musical 
journals; made valuable collection of 
autographs, music, books, and por- 
traits. B. June 23, 1799, Kaase, &lc- 
sia; d. Mar. 20, 1853, Vienna. 

Fuchs (Anton) sang bar. and made 
specialty of operatic stage manage- 
ment, Munich Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Festspiel- 
haiis, Bayreuth. B. Jan. 29, 1849, 
Munich; add. Munich. 

Fuchs (Carl) played ’cello; taught 
’cello, Koyal College of Music, Man- 
chester, Eng. B. OlVenbach, Ger., 
1865; •add. Manchester. 

Fuchs (Ferdinand Carl) composed 
songs and two operas, Vienna, 1842. 
B. Feb. 11, 1811, Vienna; d. Jan. 7, 
1848, Vienna. 

Fuchs (George Friedrich) com- 
posed foi* wiiul instruments ; taught 
clarinet Paris (^)nservatoire. B. Dec. 
3, 1752, Maycnce; d. Oct. 0, 1821, 
Paris. 

Fuchs (Johann Nepomuk) com- 
posed the opera Zingara,” Vienna, 
1872; chapelmasler at Vienna Opera, 
1880; director Vienna Conservatory, 
1894. B. May 5, 1842, Frauenthal; 
add. Vienna. 

Fuchs (Karl Dorius Johann) 
played piano ; conducted ; wrote nuisic 
criticism; pupil of von Billow; wrote 
(with Hugo Riemann) “ Praktische 
Anleitiiug zum Phrasieren,” Eng. 
trans. New York, 1886. B. Oct. 22, 
1838, Potsdam; add. Dantzic. 

Fuchs (Bobert) composed five sere- 
nades for strings, symphony in C, 
Op. 37 ; two operas, chamber music, 
a Mass, piano concerto ; tiuight theory 
Vienna Conservatory. B. Feb. 15, 
1847, Frauenthal, brother of JOHANN 
NEPOMUK ; add. Vienna. 

Fuentes (Don Fasquale) composed 
a Beatus Vir and other church and 
secular music; chapelmaster Valencia 
Cathedral. B. Albaida, Valencia, 
about 1700; d. April 26, 1768, 

Valencia, 

Puga. L. FUGUE. 

Fugato. It. Fugal in style but 
not in strict fugue form. 


Fuge. Qer. FUGUE. 

Fughetta. It. Fugue in condensed 
form. 

Fughette. Ocr. Short fugue. 

Fugue is a contrapuntal form of 
composition which takes its name from 
the Latin word “ fuga,” a flight, and 
which is cliaracterized by a tlieme in- 
troduced by a single voice which one 
or more voices pursue. This first 
theme is called the Subject. It is 
made as short as possible, consistent 
with the definite expression of a mus- 
ical idea, and is so constructed as to 
permit the entrance of a second voice 
before its conclusion. The second 
voice then enters with the Answer, 
wliich may be a repetition of the Sub- 
ject in another key, usually that of 
the dominant if tlie Subject is in the 
tonic; and while the Answer is being 
uttered, the first voice follows it in 
countt^rpoint, sometimes evolving a 
definite theme, which is called Counter 
Subject, and is developed later. The 
entrance of a third voice is sometimes 
delayed by the introduction of a short 
passage called the Codetta, leading 
back to the original key of the Sub- 
ject, which is then announced by the 
third voice, tlie others following in 
counterpoint. This completes the Ex- 
position of the fugue, and then follows 
cither an Extra Entry of the Subject 
or a Counter Exposition, in which the 
Answer is usually given before the 
Subject, and both may be in inver- 
sion. Tlie Episode follows next, pre- 
senting new material with free imi- 
tation and modulations to related 
keys. Several such Episodes bound 
together by contrapuntal treatment, 
in the course of which Subject, An- 
swer, and Counter Subject (if there 
be one) make their appearance in 
original form or altered by Augmen- 
tation, Diminution, Inversion, or by 
Cancrizans motion. At this point 
comes the Stretto, the re-entrance of 
the Subject or Answer and Subject, 
and witli this begins the Finale of the 
fugue. This Final section is, in fact, 
often called the Stretto. Here is a 
return to the original key, the Sub- 
ject is worked up to a climax and the 
conclusion follows. The fugue which 
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has been described is a single fugue 
in three parts. Double, Triple, and 
Quadruple fugues are those in which 
the Subject is announced in two, three, 
or four parts, or as Cherubini would 
have it, “ with one, two, or three Coun- 
ter Subjects.” Fugues are classified 
according to the number of parts, as 
fugues a 2, a 3, a 4, etc. ; by the rela- 
tion of Subject and Answer, as fugues 
by Inversion, Augmentation, or Dimin- 
ution ; by key relations, as the Tonal 
Fugue, in which the Answer must re- 
main in a given key or compass, or 
the Real fugue, where the Answer is 
given note for note at a measured in- 
terval to the Subject. A fugue is said 
to be Strict if the laws of fugue are 
closely adhered to, and Free if they 
have been violated. A Chromatic 
fugue is one in which there are many 
chromatic passages; a Diatonic fugue 
is one in which diatonic relations pre- 
dominate. Fugues likewise take the 
names of the MODES in which tliey 
are composed. From what has been 
said it must be apparent that fugues 
are of infinite variety. All were de- 
veloped from medieval Counterpoint, 
and there is an endless Latin nomen- 
clature, of which a single example 
need be given “ Fuga per Canonem,” 
or fugue according to canon, which we 
now call CANON. Sec Fux’s “ Gradus 
ad Pamassum,” 1725, for the first 
definite codification of the laws of 
fugue; Marpurg, 1753; Albrechts- 
berger, 1790; Cherubini, 1833; Rich- 
ter, 1870; primers in Eng., by J. 
Higgs and E. Prout. 

Fiihrer. Ger. Subject of a 
FUGUE; leader or director. 

Fulirer (Robert) wrote a handbook 
for choirmasters, method for pedal 
organ, “Praktische Anleitung zu Or- 
gelcompositionen ”; composed masses 
and organ music; published in his 
own name Schubert’s Mass in G. B. 
June 2, 1807, Prague; d. Nov. 28, 
1801, Vienna. 

Fulda, de (Adam) wrote a famous 
** Tract on Music,” in which he eulo- 
gizes Guilielmus Dufay as the first to 
compose in regular form, 1490; com- 
posed a four-part motet, republished 
by Glareanus; court musician to the 


Bishop of Wurzburg. B. Franconia 
about 1450; entered the church. 

Full Anthem. ANTHEM in which 
there are neither solos nor verses. 

Full Cadence. Perfect CADENCE. 

Full Chord. CHORD in which 
some essential notes are doubled; 
chord which brings out the full power 
of orchestra or choir or instrument. 

Full Organ. Great Organ with all 
stops in use. 

Full Score. SCORE giving all 
parts for both voices and instruments. 

Fullstimmen. Ger. Additional 
parts for either voices or instruments. 

Full Stop. In lute music full 
chord follow^cd by pause; chord in 
which all available fingers afre em- 
ployed in stopping the strings. 

Fumagalli (Adolfo) played piano 
in concert; com])()sed salon music; 
pupil of Milan (’onservatory. B. Oct. 
19, 1828, Inzago, Milan; d. May 3, 
1856, Florence. Luca composed the 
opera “Luigi XI,” Florence, 1875; 
played piano. B. May 29, 'i837, brother 
of ADOLFO. Disma and Polibio, 
brothers of ADOLFO and LUCA, were 
also pianists. 

Fundamental Bass. Root notes of 
chords. 

Fundamental Tones. Tones from 
which harmonics are produced. 

Funebre, Fr. Funereal; dirge- 
like. 

Funerale. It. Funereal. 

Funffach. Ger. Fivefold. 

Fiinfstimmig. Ger. In five voices. 

Funzioni. It. “ Functions,” term 
applied to music performed in the 
Italian churches. 

Fuoco, con. It. With fire. 

Fuocoso. It. Fiery. 

Furia, con. It. With fury. 

Furiant. Term employed by DvoIAk 
to describe fiery movement of the 
scherzo type. 

Furioso. It. Furiously. 

Furlano. It. The FORLANA. 

Furniture. Mixture organ stop. 

Furore, con. It. With fury or 
passion. 

Fiirstenau (Caspar) played flute in 
the bands of the Bishop of Munster 
and Duke of Oldenburg and in concert 
tours. B. Munster, Feb. 26, 1772; d 
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May 11, 1819, Oldenburg. Anton 
Bernhard wrote two methods for 
flute; pupil of his father CASPAR, 
with whom he played at an Oldenburg 
court concert at seven; accompanied 
von Weber on his last journey to lion- 
don; played in Dresden Court Orches- 
tra 32 years, from 1820. B. Oct. 20, 
1792, Mflnster; d. Dresden, Nov. 18, 
1852. Moritz became flautist in the 
Dresden Royal Band at 17 ; wrote on 
the history of music; taught flute 
Dresden (.Conservatory; custos, royal 
collections of music. B. July 20, 1824, 
Dresden; son of ANTON BKRN- 
HARO; d. Mar. 25, 1889, Dresden. 

Fusa. Quaver. 

Fus^e. Fr. Roulade or shake. 

Fusella. L. Semiquaver. 

Fuss. Ocr. Foot. 

Fux (Johann Joseph) wrote 
“ Gradus ad Parnasaum,” a I.atin 
work on music in dialogue form which 
deals with the theory and art of com- 
position. This was studied by Haydn 
and formed The basis of his teaching, 
has been translated in French, German, 
Italian, and Knglish, and has served 
as the text book for many generations 
of students and composers. Fux be- 
came organist in Vienna in 169fl; 
ond received in rapid succession ap- 
pointments as court composer, chapel- 
master at St. Stephen's, chapelmaster 
to the Dowager Empress Wilhelminc 
Amalie; then to Emperors Leopold I, 
Joseph 1, and Charles VJ. &sides 
being the most successful teacher of 
his day, Fux was a prolific composer 
and a complete master of counterpoint. 
His compositions include “ Costanza e 
Fortezza,’* an opera written for the 
coronation of Charles VI, and other 
forgotten dramatic works, a cele- 
brated “Missa Canonica,” 50 masses 
in all, 3 requiems, 57 vespers and 
psalms, 22 litanies, 12 graduals, 14 
olfertorics, 2 Dies Ira, etc. ; 405 of his 
compositions are yet extant. B. 1G60, 
Hirtenfeld, Styria; d. Feb. 13, 1741, 
Vienna. 

Fz. Abbreviation for FORZANDO. 


G is the fifth tone of the natural 
scale of C; is the name of the major 


scale having F sharp in its signature, 
of which the relative minor is E; of 
the minor scale having B flat and E 
flat in its signature, of which the rela- 
tive major is B flat major. G gives 
its name to the fourtli or lowest string 
of the violin, the third string of violas 
and ’cellos, and to the Treble Clef, the 
sign for which is a corruption of the 
letter. G is the first note of the Mixo- 
Lydian church MODE; the lowest 
note of tlui grave Hexacliord, called in 
the Guidonian system “Gamma ut,” 
from which the word GAMUT is de- 
rived. G is the abbreviation for 
gauche “ left ” in French, as m. g., 
main gauche, “ left hand.” 

Gabel. Ger. Fork. 

Gabelton. Ocr. The note A 
sounded by a tuning fork. 

Gabler (Johann) built the famous 
organ in the abbey of Weingarten, 
1750; established his business at Ulm. 
D. about 1784. 

Gabriel (Mary Ann Virginia) 

composed the cantata “ Evangeline ” 
to Longfellow’s words, “ Dreamland,” 
the operetta Widows bewitched,” 
1807, and songs. B. Feb. 7, 1825, 
Banstead, Surrey, Eng. ; m. George E. 
March, 1874; d. Aug. 7, 1877. 

Gabriel (Max) composed the oper- 
ettas “ Steffen Langer,” Magdeburg, 
1889; ‘‘Der Freiwerber,” 1890; “ Der 
Garde-Uhlan,” Breslau, 1892; con- 
ductor Residenz Theatre, Hanover; 
add. Hanover. 

Gabrieli (Andrea) composed 
“ Rsalmi Davidici,” masses and other 
church music, madrigals, choruses for 
“Oedipus Tyrannus,” 1585; played 
organ at St. Mark’s, Venice, 1500-80; 
ranked with the best contrapuntists 
of his day; pupil of Adrian Willaort. 
B. 1510, Venice; d. 1580. Giovanni 
composed “ Sacrae syniphoniae,” 1597, 
which includes motets for 10 voices, 
and a second collection, 1015, which 
contains compositions in 19 parts; 
played organ at St. Mark’s, Venice; 
pupil of liis unede, ANDREA, and 
teacher of Heinrich Schutz, Alois 
Grani, and Michael Pretorius. B. 
1657, Venice; d. Aug. 12, 101. 3, Venice. 

Gabrieli! (Catterina) sang sop. in 
opera throughout Europe with distin- 
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guished success ; called la Cochetba 
or Cocliettina because she was daugh- 
ter of Prince Cabrielli’s cook; pupil 
of Gaicia, lo Spagnoletlo, and of Por* 
pora, she fascinated Metastasio, Fran- 
cis I, was imprisoned by the Infant 
Don Philip, who was madly in love 
with her, lied to Russia, where she 
demanded 5000 ducats per annum for 
singing to Catherine II, and when the 
Empress said that was more than she 
paid her field marshals, replied, “ Let 
your field marshals sing for you.” B. 
Nov. 12, 1730, Rome; d. 1790, Rome. 
Francesca sang second roles in opera 
with her sister CATTERINA. B. 
1755, Ferrara; d. 1795, Venice. 

Gabrielli (Count Nicolo) com- 
posed 60 ballets and 22 operas. B. 
1814, Naples; d. 1801. 

Gabrielli (Domenico) composed 
“ Cleobulo ” and ten other operas, the 
oratorio “ S. Sigismondo, re di Bor- 
gogno ” ; president of the Bologna 
Societil Filarmonioa ; called “ 11 Meng- 
hino del violonciello because of his 
skill as ’cellist. B. 1640, Bologna; d. 
July 10, 1690. 

Gabrilowitsch (Ossip) played 
piano in concert in principal cities of 
Europe and America; pupil St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, under Rubinstein, 
and of Leschetizky in Vienna ; com- 
posed piano music. B. Jan. 26, 1878. 

Gabussi (Giulio Cesare) composed 
madrigals publislied 1580 and 1598, 
and church music, published 1619 and 
1623; chapelmaster to Milan Cathe- 
dral and to the King of Poland. B. 
Bologna. 

Gabussi (Vincenzo) composed 
vocal duets, the operas “ Ernani,” 
Paris, ] 834 ; “ Clemenza di Valois,” 
Venice, 1841 ; taught singing in Lon- 
don. B. Bologna; d. London, Sept. 
12, 1846. 

Gade (Niels Wilhelm) composed 
symphonies, chamber music, operas, 
and songs which ranked him with the 
foremost of modern Scandinavian com- 
posers. Ilis father was an instrument 
maker, and as a boy Gade learned a 
little about several instruments, and 
later developed rapidly under Wex- 
schall, Berggreen, and Weyse, enter- 
ing the royal orchestra at Copenhagen 


as a violinist, and won the prize of 
the Copenhagen Musical Union with 
his overture “ Ossian.” The King of 
Denmark then allowed him a pension, 
which permitted him to go to Leipsic, 
where he perfected himself in music, 
became the friend of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, and acted as Mendelssohn’s 
assistant and substitute at the Ge- 
wandhaus concerts. In 1848 he be- 
came organist and director of the 
Musikverein in Copenhagen, later 
court chapelmaster. Professor, Profes- 
sor, Ph.D., and Knight Commander of 
the Order of Dannebrog. Ilis most 
notable compositions are: Symphonies 
No. 1, in C minor. Op. 5; No. 2, in E, 
Op. 10; No. 3, in C, Op, 14; .. No. 4, 
in B flat. Op. 20; No. 5, in D minor, 
Op. 25; No. 6, in G minor. Op. 32; 
No. 7, in F, Op. 45; No. 8, in B minor, 
Op. 47 ; violin concerto. Op. 56 ; “ Der 
Strom,” cantata for soli, choir, obli- 
gato piano, and orchestra. Op. 64; 
“ Balduers Drom,” cantata for soli, 
orchestra, and choir; March for the 
funeral of Frederick VII, 1863; “ Fest- 
musik,” for the opening of the Copen- 
hagen Exposition, 1872; “Munster- 
mode,” for the Artists’ Congress at 
Copenhagen, 1883; “ Festmarsch,” for 
the Jubilee of Christian IX, 1888; 
Jubilee work for Copenhagen Univer- 
sity, 1879; the opera “Marietta”; 
four sonatas for violin and piano; the 
orchestral suite “ Holbergiana” ; the 
cantatas “Psyche,” “Cornala,” “FrUh- 
lingsfantasie,” “Elverskud” (Earl 
King’s Daughter) ; “ Friihlingsbot- 

schaft,” “ Die heilige Nacht,” “ Ved 
Solnedgang,” “ Kalanus,” “ Zion,” 
“Die Kreuzfahrer ” (The Crusaders), 
“ Den Bjaergstagne,” “ Gefion,” string 
quintet in E minor, Op. 8, the concert- 
overtures “Hamlet,” “Michaelangelo,” 
and “ Im Hochland,” and many songs 
for solo voice and part songs. B, 
Feb. 22, 1817, Copenhagen; d. Dec. 
21, 1890, Copenhagen. 

Gadsby (Henry) composed “Lord 
of the Isles,” Brighton Festival, 1879; 
“ Columbus,” for male voices. Crystal 
Palace, London, 1881; symphonies in 
C, A, and D; “The Witches’ Frolic” 
and the “ Golden Legend,” overtures ; 
“The Forest of Arden,” orchestral 
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scene; music to Alcestis,” 1876; organ 
concerto in F ; services, anthems, 
songs, part songs ; played organ ; 
taught harmony, Queen's College, Lon- 
don. B. Dec. 15, 1842, London; add. 
London. 

Gadsky (Johanna) sang sop. in 
opera, chiefly Wagnerian roles. Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, Co- 
vent Garden, London, Bayreuth Fest- 
spirlhaus (Eva in “ Mcistersingcr ”) . 
B. Anclam, Prussia, June 15, 1871; 
m. il. Taiischer, 1802; add. New York. 

Gafori (Franchino)wrotc on music; 
priest and chapelmaster at Milan 
Cathedral; also called Franchinus 
Gafurnius. B. Jan. 14, 1451, Ospita- 
letto, dear Lodi; d. June 24, 1522, 
Milan. 

Gagliano (Alessandro) made ex- 
cellent violins; pupil of Stradivariua. 
His instruments arc dated Naples, 1695 
to 1725. .Nicolo, 1700-40, and Gen- 
naro, 1710-50, sons of ALESvSAN- 
DRO, succeeded to his business. Fer- 
dinando made inferior instruments, 
but founded a factory for making 
violin strings, which continues to bear 
a high reputation. B. 1736, Naples; 
son of NICOLO; d. 1781. 

Gagliano, da (Marco) composed 
the opera “ Dafne,” which Jacopo Peri 
said was a finer setting of Rinuccini's 
words than any other, and contained 
several songs by Cardinal Ferdinando 
Conzaga, liis patron; founded the Ac- 
cadeinia degl' Elevati at Florence, 
1007, for the encouragement of music; 
priest, Apostolic Prothonotary, and 
( hapelmaster to the Florence Cathe- 
dral and to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. B. 1575, Gagliano, near Flor- 
ence; d. Feb. 24, 1642, Florence, Gio- 
vanni Battista composed ; taught 
sacred music at S. Lorenzo, Florence; 
pupil of his elder brother, MARCO, 
and priest. B. 1585, Florence; d. 
1650. 

Gagliarda. /#. GALLIARD. 

Gai. Fr. Gay. 

Gailhard (Pierre) became manager 
of the Paris Grand Opera with Ritt, 
1884-91; with Bertrand, 1893-99, 
when he was made sole manager, 
on Bertrand’s death, to 1908; pro- 
duced many new works by French 


composers; brought out the singers 
Ackt6, Breval, t'aron, Fames, Melba, 
Alvarez, Delmas, Renaud, the de 
Reszke brothers, and Gresse, pere et 
fils; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
1886; pupil first of the Toulouse Con- 
servatory, then of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, where in 1807 he gained first 
prizes for singing, opera, and opera 
comique; debut in the role of Fal- 
staff, 1867, at the Op^ra Comique; 
debut at Grand Opera, 1871, as Me- 
phistophelcs in Gounod’s “ Faust,” 
highly regarded in Paris and London 
as both singer and actor; wrote li- 
bretti. B. Aug. 1, 1848, Toulouse; 
add. Paris. 

Gaiment. Fr. Gaily. 

Gajamente. It. Gaily. 

Galantemente. It. Gracefully, 
gallantly. 

Galeazzi (Francesco) wrote one of 
the earliest instruction books for vio- 
lin, Rome, 1791; led the orchestra at 
the Tcatro del Valle. B. 1758, Turin; 
d. 1819, Rome. 

Galilei (Vincenzo) took part in 
the discussions at the house of Gio- 
vanni Bardi, Florence, Avhich resulted 
in the establishment of Italian opera 
on the lines of the Greek tragedies; 
composed the cantata “ 11 Conte Ugo- 
lino,” said by Doni to have been the 
first work for single voice; played 
lute; wrote on music; was the father 
of the astronomer Galileo. B. Flor- 
ence about 1533; d. about 1600. 

Galimathias. Fr. Comic piece 
for orchestra with clavier and other 
instruments obbligato. 

Galitzin (Prince Nicholas Bor- 
risovich) patronized Beethoven, pay- 
ing about $115 for the dedication of 
each of the quartets in E flat, Op. 
127; A minor. Op. 132; B fiat, Op. 
130; about $60 for the overture in C, 
Op. 124; and taking copies of the 
Maas in D, and Ninth P^unphony, and 
some minor works. Cnrl Beethoven 
presented an additional claim after 
the composer’s death, \vhich was 
paid. The Prince met Beethoven 
while at the houses of Count Rasou- 
mowsky and Count Browne, in Vienna, 
and conceived a profound admiration 
for him.. He was himself a ’cellist, 
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and his wife played piano. D. 1866, 
on his estates, Kurski, Russia. Prince 
George composed for voice and or- 
chestra and chamber music; con- 
ducted; maintained an orchestra, 
which gave public concerts, and choir 
school for 70 boys. B. 1823, 8t. 
Petersburg; son of PRINCE NICHO- 
LAS; d. Sept., 1872. 

Gallenberg, Count von (Wenzel 
Robert) composed “ Samson,’* Naples 
and Vienna, 1811; “ I^atona’s Raclie,” 
Vienna, 1838, and in all nearly fifty 
ballets; court director to Joseph Bona- 
parte, in Naples, 1805; partner with 
Barbaja and impresario Vienna Court 
Theatre; ballet master and composer 
for Barbaja, at Naples; m. Countess 
Julie Guicciardi, with whom Beetho- 
ven had been in love. B. Dec. 28, 1783, 
Vienna; d. Rome, Mar. 13, 1839. 

Galli (Cornelio) sang in tlie chapel 
of Catherine, Queen to Charles II of 
England; taught vocal. B. Lucca. 

Galli (Filippo) sang ten. in opera, 
but a serious illness altered his voice 
to baas; won the admiration of Ros- 
sini, who composed bass rfdes for him. 
B. 1783, Rome; d. Paris, June 3, 1853. 

Galli (Signora) sang mez. sop. 
roles in London, 1743, and at Covent 
Garden in 1797; favourite pupil of 
Handel. B. Italy; d. 1804, London. 

Gallia (Maria) sang sop. in Lon- 
don opera and oratorio, 1703-48. 
Sister of Margherita de I’Epine. 

Galliard. Lively dance in triple 
time which was the precursor of the 
minuet. 

Galliard (John Ernst) composed 
the “ Morning Hymn of Adam and 
Eve from “ Paradise Lost ” for two 
voices, which Dr. Benjamin Cooke 
afterwards enlarged ; “ Pan and 

Syrinx,” opera, 1717; “Jupiter and 
Europa,” pantomime, 1723; much 
other dramatic music; three anthems; 
a Te Deum and Jubilate ; played oboe ; 
organist at Somerset House. B. Zell, 
Hanover, 1687 ; d. 1749, London. 

Galliculus (Johannes) composed a 
Passion according to St. Mark and 
other church music ; wrote “ Isagoge 
de Compositione Cantus,” a valuable 
book on theory; held that four voices 
give the best results in choral works. 


His compositions are dated Leipsic, 
1520-45. 

Galli-Marie (Celestine) created 
the name parts in “Mignon” and 
“Carmen”; debut, 1859, Strasburg; 
sang with success throughout Europe 
and at the Paris Op^ra Comique for 
forty years. B. Paris, Nov., 1840; 
daughter of the singer Mari^ (M^cfene 
Mari6 de I’lslc) ; m. the sculptor Galli; 
d. Sept. 22, 1905, near Nice. 

Gallus was the Latinized name of 
Jacobus IIANDL. 

Gallus (Joannes) composed madri- 
gals and motets; chapelmaster to the 
Duke of Ferrara, 1534-41; called 
“ Jan le Coick ” in the Netherlands 
and “ Jehan le Cocq” in France. 

Galop. Lively round dance in 2-4 
time. 

Galoubet. Fr. Small flute or 
Tabor-PIPE. 

Galuppi (Baldassare) composed 
successful comic operas, of which “ 11 
Filosofo di Campagna ” ( Eng. ver- 
sion, “ Tlie Guardian Trick’d ” ) was 
most popular; chapelmaster at St. 
Mark’s, Venice; composer to Cath- 
erine II of Russia; director Conser- 
vatorio degli Incurabili at Venice. B. 
Oct. 18, 1706, near Venice; d. Jan. 3, 
1785. 

Gamba. Organ stop of 8 ft. pitch 
having the tone quality of strings. 

Gamba, Viola da. Obsolete viol 
instrument midway in compass be- 
tween a viola and ’cello, held between 
the knees while in use, hence called 
“ da gamba,” as opposed to “ da brac- 
cio,” Italian words, meaning leg and 
arm. J. S. Bach was the last com- 
poser to write for this instrument, 
which has a lovely singing quality, but 
lias been entirely superseded by the 
’cello. It had six strings, of various 
tuning. 

Gamble (John) played violin; 
composed “Ayres and Dialogues,” to be 
sung with the Thorbo Lute or bass viol, 
1656; became cornetist in the Chapel 
Royal under Charles 1 1. D. 1687. 

Gamme. Fr. GAMUT. 

Gamut. Complicated musical scale 
from G, which was called Gamma-Ut 
to e', which seems to have fore- 
shadowed in the Hexachord system of 
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notation the modern Tonic Sol Fa. 
Gamut waa formerly used as a syno- 
nym for compass, the whole range of 
the voice or instrument. With organ 
builders Gamut G refers to G in the 
bass clef. Gamut A re, E la mi, etc., 
formerly were employed to denote the 
keys by English church composers. 

Gando (Nicholas) founded musical 
type in Paris. B. Geneva; d. 1767, 
Paris. Frangois Pierre became the 
assistant and successor to his father 
NICHOLAS. B. 1733, Geneva; d. 
1800, Paris. 

Gansbacher (Johann) composed 35 
masses, 8 requiems, two Te Deums, a 
symphony, music to Kotzebue’s “ Die 
Kreuzf^hrer,” a “ Liederspiel,” song.s, 
piano pieces ; pupil of Vogler and 
Albrechtsbcrger ; comrade of von 
Weber and Meyerbeer ; chapelmaster at 
IjfR Vienna Cathedral. B. May 8, 1778, 
Sterzing, Tyrol; d. July 13, 1844, 
Vienna. Dr. Joseph taught singing 
at the Vienna Conservatory. B. 1829, 
Vienna, son of JOHANN. 

Gantvoort (Arnold J.) wrote 
“Music Readers”; taught in Cincin- 
nati public schools and Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music. B. Dec. 6, 1857, Am- 
sterdam; came to America, 1876; add. 
Cincinnati. 

Ganz. Oer. Whole, as Ton, whole 
tone; Note, semibreve; v^ry, as 
Langsam, very slow. 

Ganz (Adolf) composed a melo- 
drama, overtures, lieder; chapelmaster 
at Darmstadt; conducted German 
opera in London, 1840-42. B. Oct. 

14, 1796, Maycnce; d. Jan. 11, 1870, 
Ijondon. Moritz played ’cello; com- 
posed for ’cello. B. fiept. 13, 1806, 
Mayence; brother of ADOLF ; d. Jan. 
22, 1868, Berlin. Leopold played vio- 
lin with his brother MORITZ in royal 
band, Berlin; made successful con- 
cert tours. B. Nov. 28, 1810, May- 
ence; brother of ADOLF; d. June 

15, 1869, Berlin. Eduard played 
piano; founded music school in Ber- 
lin, 1862. B. April 29, 1827, Mayence; 
son of ADOLF; d. Nov. 26, 1869, Ber- 
lin. Wilhelm conducted orchestral 
concerts in London; accompanist to 
Jenny Lind and other singers; taught 
singing Guildhall School of Music, 


London. * B. Nov. 6, 1833, Mayence; 
son of ADOLF; add. London. 

Garat (Pierre Joan) sang bar. in 
opera; taught with great success; 
composed songs; was favourite singer 
of Marie Antoinette. B. April 25, 
1764, Ustaritz; d. Paris, Mar. 1, 
1823. 

Garcia (Don Francisco Saverio) 

composed the oratorio “ Tobia,” 1752 ; 
chapelmaster at Saragossa Cathedral. 
B. 1731; d. 1809. 

Garcia (Manuel del Popolo Vi- 
cente) became the pioneer impresario 
of Italian opera in New York City, 
where he establislied himself in 1825 
at the Park Theatre with a company 
which included Mine. Garcia, his 
daughter, afterwards famous as Maria 
Fclicita MALIBRAN, and his son 
MANUEL; gave 11 new works the 
first season; toured Mexico in 1827, 
but was robbed of $30,000 by bandits 
and returned to Europe. Garcia was 
a chorister in the Seville Cathedral at 
six, and was recognized as a composer, 
conductor, singer, and actor before at- 
taining his majority. In 1808 he be- 
came leading tenor at the Italian 
oiiera in Paris and in 1812 was first 
tenor in Murat’s chapel at Naples, 
where he composed his highly success- 
ful opera the “ CalilTo di Bagdad.” 
In 1816 he created the role of Alma- 
viva which Rossini had composed for 
him; then visited England and re- 
turned to Paris, dividing his time 
between the French capital and Lon- 
don, singing, and producing his operas 
“ La Mort du Tasse,” “ Florestan,” 
and “ Fazzoletto ” until 1823, when he 
founded a school of singing in Lon- 
don. After his American venture he 
again sang in the Theatre des Italiens, 
Paris, and established himself as a 
teacher. Besides the daughter and 
son already mentioned his next most 
famous pupils were his daughter Paul- 
ine, who became Mme. VIARDOT, and 
his wife, Eugenic, horn Meyer. In all, 
his works include 17 Spanish, 19 Ital- 
ian and seven French operas. B. Jan. 
22, 1775, Seville; d. June 2, 1832, 
Paris. Manuel invented the Laryn- 
goscope while making what was prac- 
tically the first scientific investigation 
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of the vocal mechanism; wrote “M6- 
moire sur la voix humaine’’ 1840, on 
which all later books on the voice are 
based; “ Traite complet de Tart du 
chant,” which has served as an in- 
struction book in English, German, 
and Italian versions as well as in 
French, 1847 ; pupil of his father 
MANUEL DEL POPOLOVK.^KNTE; 
teacher of Jenny Lind and many others 
at the Paris Conservatoire and at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, 
1848-95; decorated by the Spanish, 
German, and English sovereigns; hon- 
oured throughout the world on the 
occasion of his centenary, 1905. B. 
Mar. 17, 1805, Madrid; d. London, 
July 1, 1906. 

Garcin (Jules Auguste) composed 
a violin concerto ; played violin ; con- 
ducted Paris 8oci<^t6 des concerts, 1885. 
B. Bourges, July 11, 1830; real name 
Salomon; d. Oct. 10, 1896, Paris. 

Gardane (Antonio) composed, 
printed, and published music in Ven- 
ice, 1538 to 1569. 

Garden (Mary) created “ M(^li- 
sande ” in Debussy’s “ Pell6as et M6l- 
lisande ” and other roles at Paris 
Op^ra Coraique; debut there 1900; 
lived in America in childhood; pupil 
of Trabadello and Fug^re, Paris; sang 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
1907-8. B. Feb. 20, 1877, Aberdeen; 
add. Paris. 

Gardiner (William) wrote “The 
Music of Nature,” 1832; “Music and 
Friends,” 1838; “Sights in Italy,” 
1847; edited “Sacred Melodies”; 
adapted English texts to music of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; com- 
posed. B. Leicester, Mar. 15, 1770; 
d. Nov. 16, 1853. 

Gardoni (Italo) sang ten. in opera; 
debut, Viadana, 1840 to 1874; Cheva- 
lier of the Crown of Italy. B. 1821, 
Parma ; in. daughter of Taniburini ; 
d. Mar. 30, 1882. 

Garlandia, de (Johannes) wrote 
“De Fistulis,” “ De Nolis,” “De 
Musica Mensurabili Positio,” and 
other books on theory, which have 
been reprinted by de Coussemaker ; 
taught in Paris, 13th century. 

Garrett (Dr. George Mursell) 
composed the cantata “The Shula- 


mite”; services, songs, and organ 
pieces; played organ. University of 
Cambridge. B. June 8, 1834, Win- 
chester; d. April 8, 1897, Cambridge. 

Garrire. It. To chirp or warble. 

Gaschet (John) published service 
books at York, Eng., 1516 to 1530. 

Gaspar da Said was the name 
under which Gasparo Bertolotti be- 
came famous as a violin maker at 
SALO. 

Gasparini (Francesco) composed 
the oratorios “Mos6 liberate dal Nilo,^’ 
Vienna, 1703; “ Nascita di Cristo ” 
and “ Nozze di Tobia,” 1724; “Santa 
Maria egittiaca,” “ L’Atalia,” can- 
tatas, 32 operas; chapelmaster at St. 
John’s Lateral!, Rome ; wrotd “ L’Ar- 
monico prattico al cembalo,” etc., 
1708, one of the most valuable of 
early works on accompaniment. B. 
Mar. 5, 1668, near Lucca; d. Mar. 22, 
1727. 

Gassatio. Term employed vaguely 
for street serenade, instrumental com- 
position, farewell, or finUl piece. 

Gassenhauer. Oer. Dances in 
3-4 time belonging to tlie CHA- 
CONNE and PASSACAGLIA class. 

Gassier (Edouard) sang l)ar. in 
opera ; debut Paiis Opera Comique, 
1845; pupil of Paris Conservatoire, 
where he won first prizes for opera 
and op^ra comique and second prize 
for singing, 1844; m. JOSEFA Fer- 
nan Fernandez. B. Pougin, 1822; d. 
Dec. 18, 1871, Havana. Josefa sang 
sop. in opera; debut at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, 1846 to 1861. B. 
1821, Bilbao; m. EDOUARD; d. Nov. 
8, 1866, Madrid. 

Gassmann (Florian Leopold) sug 
gested the formation of the Vienna 
Tonkilnstler Societiit, 1771, while 
ballet composer to the Vienna Im- 
perial opera ; composed “ L’Amor ar- 
tigiana,” “ La Contessina,” and in all 
23 Italian operas, the oratorio “ La 
Betulia liberata,” and church music; 
chapelmaster to Emperor Joseph II; 
taught Salieri. B. May 4, 1729, 
Briix, Bohemia; d. Jan. 22, 1774, 
Vienna. 

Gastinel (Leon G. Cyprien) com- 
posed the cantata “Velasquez,” with 
which he won the prix de Rome, Paris 
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Conservatoire ; the ballet “ Le R6ve,'* Gaul (Alfred Robert) composed 
Paris Grand Op6ra, 1800. B. Aug. 15, “ The Holy City,” Birmingham Festi- 
1823, Villers, near Auxonne; add. val, 1882; the oratorio “ Ilezekiah,” 
Paris. ‘‘ Ruth,” Psalms, “ Joan of Arc,” 

Gastoldi (Giovanni Giacomo) com- Passion Music, “The Ten Virgins,” 
posed the songs known in English “ Israel in the Wilderness,” “ Una,” 
versions as “ Maidens fair of Man- hymns, part songs, and other vocal 
tua"s city,” “Soldiers brave and gal- music; conducted; taught theory; 
hint be”; others which are sung in chorister Norwich Cathedral and pupil 
Germany to the hynms “ In dir ist of Dr. Buck. B. April 30, 1837, Nor- 
Freude ” and “ Jesu, wollst uns wich; add. Birmingham, 
weisen”; chapelmaster at Santa Bar- Gaultier (Denys) composed dance 
bara, Mantua. B. Caravaggio; d. music for lute, of which 02 composi- 
Mantua about 1605. tions arc preserved in the Hamilton 

Gates (Bernard) composed a ser- Code, Royal Library, Berlin; played 
vice in F; master of choristers of the lute. B. Marseilles; d. about 1600. 
Chapel Royal when the children first Jacques became famous as lute player, 
sang HaftdePs “ Esther.” B. London composer, and teacher, in England and 
about 1085; d. Nov. 15, 1773, North France; called Gaultier or Gauthier 
Aston, near Oxford. “ Ic vieux.” Probably B. Lyons; 

Gatti-Casazza (Qiulio) became cousin of DENYS; d. about 1070. 
general manager of the Metropolitan Several other members of the family 
Opera House, New York, on the re- "ere vyell known lute players during 
tirenient of* llcinrich von Conried at reign of Louis XIII. 
the close of the season of 1007-8, hav- Gauntlett (Henry John) composed 
ing associated with him in the direc- and edited liymii and j)Halm tunes; 
tion ^VNDREAS DIPPEL. Educated lectured and wrote on musical topics; 
as a naval engineer, he abandoned his played organ. TL Wellington, Salop, 
profession at 25 to become manager Eng., July 9, 1805; d. London, Feb. 
of the Municipal Theatre of Ferrara, 2D 1870. 

and during five years so increased the Gaveaux (Pierre) composed the 

repiibition of the house that in 1898 operas “ Leon()re,ou Pa mour conjugal,” 
he was made director of the celebrated ivhich Beethoven afterwards set as 
“La Scala” at Milan, a post which he “ Fidelio,” “ Le petit Matelot,” and in 
retained until accepting the New York all 35 operas; sang, ten.; conducted, 
engagement, and in which he made B. 1761, Beziers; d. insane at Charen- 
succcssful productions of the works ton, Fob. 5, 1825. 
of Debussy, Richard Strauss, Charpen- Gavinies (Pierre) composed the 

tier, Tschaikowsky, and Wagner, as “Romance dc Gavinies” while iin- 
w'('ll as of new works by the younger prisoned because of a love affair ivith 
generation of Italian composers. Dur- a lady of the French court; the ad- 
ing May, 1908, he visited New York inirable “Matinees” for violin; six 
to map out the work for the following violin concertos; tivo sets of sonatas 
season, and in interviews then pub- for violin aiul bass ; played violin and 
lished gave the impression that tlie taught at the Paris Conservatoire, 
best of modern music of every nation- numbering among his pupils Capron, 
ality would be heard at the Metropoli- Robineaii, and Le Due, practically 
tan during his r<?gimc, while many of founding the French school of violin- 
the standard classics would be re- ists; directed the concerts spirituel, 
vived. The impresario made the en- 1773-77. B. May 20, 1720, Bordeaux; 
gagement of ARTURO TOSCANINI, d. Sept. 9, ISOO', Paris, 
who had been his principal conductor Gavotta. It. GAVOTTE, 

at “ La Scala,” a condition in his own Gavotte. Lively round dance in 

contract. B. Ferrara, 1809; add. common time which probably origi- 
New York. nated in Dauphine. Examples are to 

Gauche. Fr. Left. be found in the works of Couperin, 

15 
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Corelli, Bach, and Handel, forming a 
movement in suites. 

Gawler (William) composed hymns 
and psalms ; played organ ; published 
music in London. B. 1750, Lambeth; 
d. Mar. 15, 1809. 

Gawthorn (Nathaniel) published 
“ Harmonica Perfecta,” which con- 
tained psalm and hymn tunes, an- 
thems, and an introduction to psalm- 
ody, London, 1730. 

Gayarre (Julian) sang ten. in 
opera; debut, Rome, 1873 to 1889; 
founded singing school for poor stu- 
dents in Madrid. B. Jan. 9, 1844; d. 
Jan. 2, 1890, Madrid. 

Gazza Ladra. G. A. Rossini’s two- 
act opera, to book by Glierardini, was 
first performed May 31, 1817, at La 
Scala, Milan. 

Gazzaniga (Giuseppe) composed 
“ 11 barone de Trocchia,” “ 11 finto 
cieco,” Vienna, 1770; “II convietato 
di pietro ” and many other operas, of 
which eight have been preserved; 
three oratorios; chapelmaster at 
Crema; pupil of Porpora. B. 1743, 
Verona; d. 1819, Crema. 

G Clef. The treble clef. 

G Dur. Ger. Key of G major. 

Gebauer (Franz Xaver) composed 
songs and choral works; helped es- 
tablish the Vienna Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde; conducted Vienna 
Spirituel-Concerte and at St. Augus- 
tin’s Church ; played organ, piano, 
’cello, Jew’s harp; friend of Beetho- 
ven. B. Eckersdorf, Prussian Silesia, 
1784; d. Dec. 13, 1822, Vienna. 

Gebel (Johann Georg) composed 
48 organ chorales, a thirty-part canon, 
Mass for double choir and instru- 
ments, psalms, clavier music; in- 
vented a clavicembalo with six com- 
plete octaves, a clavichord with 
quarter-tones; played organ Christo- 
pherkirche, Breslau. B. Breslau, 1685; 
d. 1750. Georg played harpsichord in 
public Jit four; composed Passion 
Music, Christmas oratorios, Services, 
the operas “ Serpilius und Melissa,” 
“ Oedipus,” “ Medea,” “ Tarquinius 
Supcrluis,” ‘^Soplionisbe,” “Marcus 
Antonius”; more than 100 sinfonie 
and partite ; chapelmaster at Rudol- 
stadt. B. Oct. 25, 1709, Brieg ; oldest 


son of JOHANN GEORG; d. Sept. 
24, 1753, Rudolstadt. Georg Sigis- 
mund composed for organ; played 
organ Elizabethkirche, Breslau. B. 
1715, Breslau; second son of JOHANN 
GEORG; d. 1775. 

Gebrochene Akkorde. Ger, Ar- 
peggios. 

Gedackt. Ger. Closed, covered, as 
of organ stops of which the pipes are 
closed at the top. 

Gefahrte. Gcr. Answer in a 

fugue. 

Gefiihl, mit. Gcr. With feeling. 

Gegenbewegung. Ger. Contrary 
motion. 

Gegengepunkt. Ger. Counter- 
point. ‘ 

Gegengesang. Ger. Antiphonal 
music. 

Gegensatz. Ger. Counter-subject. 

Gehalten. Ger. Sustained; soa- 
tenuto. 

Geige. Ger. Fiddle. 

Geigen-Principal. ^Organ atop of 
8 ft. pitch with tone resembling that 
of the violin. 

Geisler (Paul) composed the operas 
“Ingeborg,” Bremen, 1884; “Hertha,” 
Hamburg, 1891; “Palm,” Liibeck, 
1893; symphonic poems “Till Eulen- 
spiegel ” and “ The Pied Piper of 
Hamelyn”; cantatas, music to five 
plays; directed Posen Conservatory. 
B. Stolp, Pomerania, Aug. 10, 1856; 
add. Posen. 

Geist. Ger. Genius, spirit. 

Gelassen. Ger. Tranquil, calm. 

Gelinek (Joseph) taught piano; 
composed sonatas, songs, and so many 
variations that Weber called him a 
“Variation-Smith”; chaplain and 
music master to Prince Esterliazy from 
1795. B. Selcz, Bohemia, Dec. 3, 1758 ; 
d. April 13, 1825, Vienna. 

Gemahlig. Ger. Gradually. 

Gemassigt. Ger. Moderate. 

Gemessen. Ger. Measured, mod- 
erate. 

Geminlani (Francesco) wrote “Art 
of Playing the Violin,” T^ondon, 1740, 
the first work of its kind in the world ; 
became famous as violin virtuoso, de- 
veloped technique of that instrument 
which he had learned from Corelli; 
composed concertos and sonatas for 
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violin; played and taught with great 
success in London and Dublin; wrote 
on theory. B. 1680, Lucca; d. Sept. 
17, 1762. 

Gemshorn. Oer. Instrument made 
of the chamois horn; organ stop of 
conical metal pipes, generally of 8 ft., 
sometimes of 4, or in pedal organ of 
16 ft. tone. 

Gemiinder (August) made violins 
of superior quality in New York City; 
established an instrument factory and 
salesroom, conducted 1908 by his sons. 
B. Mar. 22, 1814, Ingelfingen, Wiir- 
temberg; d. New York, Sept. 7, 1895. 

Genee (Franz Friedrich Richard) 
composed “ Der Geiger aus Tirol,” 
1857 ; “ f)ie Piraten ” and “ Die Zwil- 
linge,” 1887, and many other oper- 
ettas; wrote many libretti for his 
own use and for Strauss, Supp^, and 
Millbckcr; conducted at Tlieater an 
der Wien, yienna, 1868-78. B. Feb. 
7, 1823, Danzig; d. June 15, 1895, 
Baden, near Vienna. 

Generalbass. Oer, THOROUGH- 
BASS. 

Generali (Pietro) composed “ I Bac- 
caiiali di Roma,” Venice, 1815; ‘‘Fran- 
cesca di Rimini,” Venice, 1829; in all 
more tlian 45 operas; regarded as the 
precursor of Rossini, who has totally 
eclipsed him. B. Oct. 4, 1783, Mas- 
serano, near Vercelli ; real name Mer- 
candetti; d. Nov. 3, 1832, Novara. 

Generator. Root, fundamental 
note, GROUND BASS. 

Genere. It. Genera, kind, class, 
manner, style. 

Generoso. It. Noble, dignified. 

Genet (Eleazar) composed masses, 
hymns, “ Lamentations,” long sung by 
the Papal choir, may have suggested 
the abandonment of ligatures and the 
substitution of round for square or 
diamond shaped notes, since his works, 
printed in Br land’s type, are among 
the first to show these improvements; 
attached to Papal court from 1508 to 
1518 as priest, composer, and singer; 
became^ bishop; called Carpentras 
from his birthplace in France. 

Genoveva. Robert Schumann’s 
mur-aet opera, to book arranged by 
Remick and himself from a work by 
Hebbel and Tieck, was first performed 


at Leipsic, June 25, 1850. Genoveva, 
wife of Count Siegfried of the Palati- 
nate, is left in cliarge of Golo while 
her husband joins Charles Martel in 
his wars against the Moors. Golo, 
who has long been secretly in love 
with his friend’s wife, takes advan- 
tage of his opportunities to pay court 
to her, but when repulsed, contrives 
to make it appear that she has ac- 
cepted Drago, the steward, as her 
lover. In his machinations he is 
aided by the old witch Margaretha, 
whom he supposes to have been his 
nurse, but who was in fact his mother. 
Having convinced the servants at the 
castle of Genoveva’s misconduct, Golo 
causes her to be imprisoned, and then 
goes to Strasburg, where Count Sieg- 
fried is recovering from his wounds 
after being victorious over the Moors, 
and tells him of Genoveva’s faithless- 
ness. Siegfried orders Golo to kill 
Genoveva, giving him his own sword 
and ring as warrants for the deed. 
Margaretha attempts to picture Geno- 
veva’s misconduct in a magic mirror, 
but the ghost of Drago, who has been 
murdered by Golo, frightens her into 
a confession of Genoveva’s innocence. 
In the last act Genoveva is led into 
the wilderness to die, but not until 
she has again spurned his passionate 
appeal does Golo order his ruffians to 
kill her. She clings to a shrine and is 
praying when Siegfried appears, led 
by the penitent Margaretha. A touch- 
ing reunion ensues, and in trying to 
escape, Golo falls over a precipice and 
is killed. 

Genre. Fr. Genera, kind, class, 
manner, style. 

Gentil. Fr. Graceful, refined. 

Gentile. It. Elegant, graceful. 

Gentilezza, con. It. With ele- 
gance, grace. 

Genus. L. Kind, class, especially 
as to scales; plural is genera. 

Georges (Alexandre) composed 
the lyric dramas “ Poemes d’Amour,” 
1892; “Charlotte Corday,” 1901; “ Le 
Printemps,” one-act opera comique; 

“ Leila,” “ La Naissance de Venus,” 
“ Paradis Perdu,” symphonic 
poems; “Chansons de Miarka” for 
voice and orchestra, to words by 
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Richepin; music to the plays “ Le 
Nouveau Monde” and “Alceste”; 
pupil of Nied(‘rnieyer in the “ 6colc 
de Musique Rclijricusc,” where he won 
first prizes for organ, piano, and com- 
position. B. Feb. 25, 1850, Arras; 
add. Paris. 

Gerade Bewegung. Ocr, Similar 
motion. 

Gerade Taktart. Gcr, Common 
time. 

Gerardy (Jean) played ’cello ad- 
mirably; debut as virtuoso, 1888; 
toured Europe and America; pupil 
of Verviers Conservatory. B. Doc. 
7, 1877, Spa, Belgium; add. Spa. 

Gerber (Heinrich Nicolaus) in- 
vented a keyed xylojdione and other 
instruments; composed chorales and 
variations, and for clavier, organ, and 
harp; pupil of J. S. Bach, but nar- 
rowly escaped being forc(‘<l into the 
regiment of giants collect(‘d by Fred- 
erick Willijim of I’riissia. H. \V(aiigen- 
Ehrich, Schwarzburg, Sept, fi, 1702; 
d. Aug. 0, 1775, Sondershausen. 

Ernst Ludwig wrote the first im- 
portant encyclopedia of music in Ger- 
man; collected books, pictures, and 
scores, now in the possession of the 
Vienna Gesellschaft dcr Musikfreunde; 
pupil of and assistant to his father 
HEINRICH. B. Sept. 29, 1740, Son- 
dershansen; d. June 30, 1819. 

Gerbert von Hornau (Martin) 
wrote “ De cantu et musica sacra a 
prima ecclesiae aetate usque ad 
praesens tern pus,” 1774, whicli is re- 
garded as tlie Novum Orgaiium of 
musical scholarship; made a collec- 
tion of important writings on music 
which was continued and reprinted 
by de Cousseniaker ; entered the Order 
of Ht. Benedict, 1737; became Prince- 
Abbot of 8t. Blaise in the lllack For- 
est, where he restored Gregorian 
music, opened charitable institutions 
in his chief town of Bonndorf, and 
was so universally loved that the 
peasants erected a statue to his mem- 
ory in Bonndorf market. B. Aug. 12, 
1720, IIorh-on-the-Ncckar ; d. May 
13, 1793, St. Blaise. 

Gericke (Wilhelm) composed the 
opendta “ Schrm TTannehen,” Linz, 
1895; chamber music, songs, concert 


overture ; conducted Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 1884-89 and 1898- 
1905. Pupil of the Vienna Conserva- 
tory; his first engagement was at 
Linz, then he beeaine assistant to Dr. 
Richter at tin* Vienna Court opera; 
conductor of tlie Vienna Gesellschafts 
coiicerte, 1880-84, and again between 
his engagements in America. B. Graz, 
Styria, April 18, 1845; add. Vienna. 

Gerle (Hans) made, played, and 
composed for lute; published instruc- 
tion books liaving lute music in tab- 
lalure, Nuremberg, 1532-52. 

German (J. Edward) composed 
“ The Princ('s.s of Kensington,” Savoy 
Theatre, London, 1903 ; completed 
“The Emerald Isle,” left incomplete 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan; made bis 
first success with iinddental music to 
“Richard 111” while direeling music 
at the Globe Theatre during Richard 
Mansfield’s engag(*ment there; com- 
posed two s;ymiphonies, E find A minor, 
symplKUiic suite in D minor, “Ham- 
let,” a syniplionic poem; “ llie Sea- 
sons,” symphonic suite, “ Welsli Rliap- 
sodie,” (jardifi* Festival, 1904; much 
vocal music and highly successful in- 
cidental dramatic music. Pupil of 
tlie Royal Academy of Music, London; 
won Lucas medal, 1885, with Te 
Doum, and had his first (q)ereUa, 
“ The Rival Poets,” produced the fol- 
lowing year. In 1907-8 IMr. German 
visited America, producing a new 
comic o])cra, “ Tom ,lones.” B. Feh. 
17, 1802, Whitchurch, Shropshire, 

Eng,; add. London. 

German Flute. The modern cross 
FLETE. 

German Sixth. Chord of the ex- 
treme Sixth. 

Gern (August) built organs in 
London from ISlifi, having learned the 
trade with Cavaillr^-Ck)!, Riris. 

Gernsheim (Friedrich) composed 
“Salainis.” “llafis,” “ Wacliterlied,” 
“ ITcislied,” “ Agrippina,” and other 
choral works, four symphonies, over- 
tures, and chamber music; taught 
and conducted at Stern Ck^nservatory, 
Berlin; pupil of Moscheles, Haupt- 
mann, Rietz, and Richter at the Leip- 
sic (’onserv'atory. B. July 17, 1839, 
Worms ; add. Berlin. 
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Gero (Jhan) composed madrigals 
and chnrcli music; chapelmaster to 
Orvicio Cathedral. The Maistro Jhan, 
who composed in like form, and was 
chapelmaster to the Duke of Ferrara, 
is now believed to have been a dis- 
tinct personage. Both nourished in 
the early part 'bf the IGth century. 

Gerster (Etelka) sang sop. in 
opera; debut in Venice as (Hlda, 
JS7t>, later in the ])rincipal cities of 
Kuropc and America; pupil of Mine. 
Marcliesi; founded singing school in 
Berlin, ISOtJ. B. Kaschau, Hungary, 
June 17, 1855; add. Berlin. 

Ges. ficr. The note G Hat. 

Gesang. Ocr. Song, melody. 

Geschwind. Ger. Bapid, <pnck. 

Ges. Dur. Ger, Key of (i Hat 
major. 

Gese (Bartholomaus) composed a 
St. John Passion and every variety 
of music for the Lutlicran (Jiurch; 
cantor at * Frankfort; called also 
(iesius or Bart hoi (hiss. B. Miinchc- 
lierg, Brandciftiurg, 1555; d. 1621, 
Praiikfort. 

Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
was founded in Vienna, 1813, largely 
through the activity of Dr. Josejih von 
Sonnleithncr, to conduct subscription 
concerts and establish a library and 
museum. The library now contains 
more than 4000 volumes and 40,000 
compositions, printed or in manuscript, 
including works by Mozart, Schubert, 
Beethoven’s own revision of the 
“ Kroica,” and choruses by Gluck and 
Handel. Tlie society built its own 
house, 1830, and a larger edifice, 
“An der Wien,” 1870, wdiere the con- 
certs are now given. A conservatory 
and dramatic school have grown up 
aliout the society, the pupils nurnber- 
iag nearly 1000 per annum. The so- 
ciety possesses an orchestra of 80 and 
a chorus of 300 to 350, which, give six 
grand concerts each year, besides 
many smaller affairs, 

Gestossen. Ocr. Staccato. 

Getern or Getron. Old English for 
guitar. 

Cl^tragen. Ger, Legato. 

Gevaert (Frangois Auguste) com- 
posed the successful operas “ Quentin 
Durward,” Paris Op^ra Comique, 


1858; “ Le Gapitaine Henriot,” Paris 
Op<:‘ra Comique, 1804; wrote “His- 
toric ct Theorie de la musique dans 
Fantiquit^ ” and other valuable tlieo- 
retical and historical works; became 
director of the Brussels Conservatory, 
1871, in succession to FC'tis. A pupil 
of the Glicnt Coiiservatorv, Gevaert be- 
came organist at tlie Jesuits’ (Jiurcli, 
Ghent, where his C'hristmas cantata 
was performed, 1840. In 1847 his 
Psalm “ 8uper tlumina ” was per- 
formed at the Zangverband, winning 
tiie praise of Spohr, and in 1848 his 
operas “ Ilugues de Somergheii ” and 
“ La comedic a la ville ” were per- 
formed at (Hient and Brussels. The 
following 3 'car, having won a national 
competition whicli gave liim two years 
abroad, he visited France and Spain, 
and composed the orcliestral fantasie 
“ Sohre motivos espagnolcs,” which 
brought him the decoration of Isa- 
b(‘lla the Gniliulic. From Spain he 
went to Italy, returning to Ghent, 
1852. The cantata “ I>e nationale 
verjaerdag” won him the Order of 
I.eopold. He became Chef du Chant 
at the Paris Acadmnic de Musitjne, 
1807, retaining his post until the 
ujiera closed because of the Siege of 
Paris in 1870. Other works to be 
noted are: “Georgette,” one-act opera; 
“ Le Billet de IVIarguerite,” three-act 
opera ; ” Les Lavandieres de San- 
tarem,” “ I^e Diable an Moulin,” 
“ Chateau Tromj)ete,” “ J^es Deux 
Aimuirs,” the last-named op(‘ra, 
Baden-Baden, 1801; lleipiiem for male 
voices with orchestra, the eantata “ be 
Ketour de I’armeo,” “ Jaccpics van 
Artovelde,” choruses and songs. B. 
lluysse, near Oudenarde, July 31, 1S‘2S; 
d. I)ec. 24, 1908, Brussels. 

Gewandhaus Concerts grew out of 
those established in Leipsic by Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach while cantor at 
the Thomasschule, 1743, continued by 
his sucessor Doles, re-established by 
Burge rmeister Karl Wilhelm Muller, 
1781, with J. A. Hiller as conductor, 
and in 1908 conlinued to rank with 
the most important in the world. The 
name is derived from the fact that the 
concerts were given in the hall of the 
Gew^andhaus, the market house of the 
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linen merchants. There are 24 con- 
certs given annually besides soirees 
of chamber music. The conductors 
since Hiller have been Johann Gott- 
fried Schicht, Johann Philip Chris- 
tian Schulz, Christian August Poh- 
lenz, Felix Mendelssohn, Ferdinand 
Hiller, N. W. Gade, Julius liietz, Karl 
lleinecke, Arthur Nikisch. 

Ghazel. F. Hiller’s name for com- 
positions in which there is a perpet- 
ually recurring refrain. 

Gheyn, van den (Matthias) be- 
came the most famous of carillon- 
neurs, winning that post in the town 
of Louvain by competition, 1745; com- 
posed sonatas for violin with organ 
or clavier; played organ at St. Peter’s, 
Louvain; belonged to the family of 
bell founders who flourished in Flan- 
ders, 1516 to 1757. B. Tirlemont, 
April 7, 1721; d. June 22, 1785, Lou- 
vain. Josse Thomas succeeded his 
father MATTHIAS as organist at St. 
Peter’s. B. 1752. 

Ghro (Johann) composed pa vans 
and galliards; played organ in Meis- 
sen, Saxony, 1604; became music di- 
rector and organist at Wesenstein, 
1625. 

Gialdini (Gialdino) composed the 
successful operas I Due Soci,” Bo- 
logna, 1892; “La Pupilla,” Trieste, 
1896, and comic operas; pupil of 
Mabellini, Florence ; won prize of- 
fered by the Pergola Theatre, Flor- 
ence, with his successful first opera 
“Rosmunda.” B. Nov. 10, 1843, Pes- 
cia ; add. Florence. 

Giardini, de (Felice) composed 
nine sots of violin sonatas, 12 violin 
concertos, 18 string quartets, and other 
chamber music; the oratorio Ruth; 
acquired great popularity in London 
as violin soloist; impresario of the 
London Italian opera, 1756-65. B, 
April 12, 1716, Turin; d. Dec. 17, 
1796, Moscow. 

Gibbons (William) was one of the 
Waits in Cambridge, Eng., and became 
the progenitor of a famous family of 
musicians. Bev. Edward composed 
the anthem “How hath the city sate 
solitary! ” organist and custos of the 
priest-vicars of Exeter Cathedral, 1609 
to 1644; gave $5000 to Charles I dur- 


ing the Civil War, as a result of which 
his property was confiscated and he 
was turned out of his home at 80. B. 
1570; son of WILLIAM. Ellis com- 
posed the madrigals “Long Live Ori- 
ana ” and “ Round about her chariot,” 
published 1601 in the “ Triumphs of 
Oriana”; played organ Salisbury Ca- 
thedral. Son of WILLIAM. Orlando 
became the foremost of English poly- 
phonic composers, organist to the Eng. 
Chapel Royal and to Westminster 
Abbey. Educated by his brother ED- 
WARD as a clioristcr in King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he remained 
until his voice broke ; he composed a re- 
markable fantasia in four parts which 
is included with works of ^yrd and 
Bull in the collection of virginal music, 
“ Parthenia,” which established his 
reputation; thereafter led a busy life 
as court musician, organist, and com- 
poser. Among his compositions are 
a four-part morning and evening ser- 
vice in F, a five-part service in D 
minor, Te Deum, Bcnedictus, Kyrie, 
Creed, Sanctus, Magnificat; the full 
anthems “ Deliver us 0 Lord,” “ Al- 
mighty and Everlasting God,” Ho- 
sanna, “ 0 clap your hands,” “ O Lord, 
in Thy Wrath,” “ 0 Lord, in Thee is 
all my trust,” “ Why art thou so 
heavy, 0 my soul ? ” “ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel,” “ O Lord increase 
my faith,” “Lift up your heads”; 
the verse anthems “ Behold thou hast 
made my days,” “This is the record 
of John,” “ Behold I bring you glad 
tidings,” “ If ye be risen,” “ We praise 
Thee, O Father,” “ Lord grant grace,” 
“ Glorious and powerful God,” “ See, 
see, the Word is Incarnate,” “ Sing 
unto the Lord,” “ Blessed are they,” 
“Great King of Gods,” “O all true 
faithful hearts,” “I am the Resurrec- 
tion ” ; the hymns “ 0 Lord, how do 
my woes increase,” “ 0 Lord, I lift my 
heart unto Thee,” and 16 tunes in 
“ Hymns and Songs for the Church,” 
reprinted^ by J. R. Smith, 1859; “The 
Silver Swan,” “0 that the learned poets,” 
“1 weigh not fortune’s frowii,^’ and 
other delicious madrigals; “Fancies 
for Viols,” and virginal music. B. 
1583, Cambridge; son of WILLIAM; 
m. Elizabeth Patten; d. June 5, 1625, 
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Canterbury. Dr. Christopher became 
organist at Winchester Cathedral, 
1038; fought with Royalists during 
Civil War, became organist to Charles 
11 on the Restoration and at West- 
minster Abbey; composed anthems, 
hymns, and fancies for viols. R. 1615 ; 
second son of ORLAN^DO ; d. Oct. 20, 
1676. 

Gibson (George Alfred) played 
violin in London opera and concert or- 
chestras; taught Royal Academy of 
Music and Guildhall School of Music. 
B. Oct. 27, 1849, Nottingham; add. 
London. 

Giga. It, Jig or GIGUE. 

Gigelira. It. XYLOPHONE. 

Gigoivt (Eugene) composed more 
than 300 organ pieces, published as 
“ Album Gregorien,’* a “ Meditation ” 
for violin and orchestra, piano sonata; 
organist at Saint-Augustin, Paris, 
1863; pupil and afterwards teficher 
in Niedernleycr’s “ 6cole de rausique 
religieuse.” B. Nancy, Mar. 23, 1844; 
add. Paris. • 

Gigue. Lively dance which gave its 
name to one movement of the SUITE, 
and was so called from being played 
on the geige or violin. Forms of the 
gigue or giga or jig are found among 
nearly every people; the Chica, Caar- 
das, R(h; 1, HornpijKJ, and Bolero are 
all variations of the gigue. 

Giles (Dr. Nathaniel) composed 
anthems, services; wrote “Lesson of 
Descant of Thirtie eighte Proportions 
of Sundrie kindes,” which may be 
found in Hawkins’ “ History of Mu- 
sic”; master of the children in Eng. 
Chapel Royal 38 years. B. Worcester, 
about 1550; d. Windsor, Jan. 24, 1633. 

Gillet (Ernest) composed “ Loin du 
bal ” and other popular music for 
orchestra and piano; first ’cellist at 
Paris Grand Op6ra; pupil of Nieder- 
nieyer’s “ ficole de musique religieuse,” 
Paris. B. Sept. 13, 1856, Paris; add. 
London. 

Gilman (Lawrence) wrote music 
criticism for “ Harper’s Weekly,” and 
the following books : “ Phases of Mod- 
ern Music,” Harper & Bros., 1904; 
“ Edward MacDowell ” (“ Living Mas- 
of Music”), John Lane, 1905; 

The Music of To-morrow,” John 


Lane, 1906; “{Strauss’s ‘ JSalomc,’ A 
Guide to the Opera,” John Lane, 1907 ; 

“ {Stories of Symphonic Music,” Harper 
& Bros., 1907 ; “ Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas 
ct Melisande,’ A Guide to the Opera,” 
G. Schirmer, 1907 ; “ The Opera Since 
Wagner,” John Lane, 1908. Educated 
at the Collins Street Classical School, 
Hartford, Conn., and afterwards stu- 
dent in private of musical theory, 
composition, piano, and organ play- 
ing. B. July 5, 1878, Flushing, New 
York; add. New York City. 

Gilmore (Patrick Sarsfleld) gave 
festivals remarkable for the number of 
people employed, having an orchestra 
of 1000 and a chorus of 10,000 at the 
National Peace Jubilee, Boston, 1869, 
an orchestra of 2000 and chorus of 
20,000 at the World’s Peace elubilee, 
Philadelphia, 1872, with chimes of 
bells, anvils, powerful organs, and ar- 
tillery which lie discharged by electric- 
ity to replace the bass drum parts. 
Gilmore’s earliest musical training was 
obtained as member of a regimental 
band in Athlono, Ireland. Then he 
drifted to Canada with an English 
band, and later to the United States. 
JIc first organized a military band in 
Salem, Mass., then in Boston, and dur- 
ing the Civil War was a bandmaster 
in the Federal army. His first spec- 
tacular festival was given in New 
Orleans with a combination of army 
bands, 1864. lie later made numerous 
concert tours of America and Europe. 
A number of arrangements for open 
air performance, and some military 
pieces and dance music are accredited 
to him. B. Galway, Ireland, Dec. 25, 
1829; d. vSept. 24, 1892, St. J.ouis, Mo. 

Gilson (Paul) composed “ La Cap- 
tive,” Brussels, 1902; “Francesca do 
Rimini,” for soli chorus and orchestra, 
1895; Inaugural cantata for the Brus- 
sels Exposition of 1897 ; oratorio “ Le 
Demon,” huinor(‘squo for wind instru- 
ments, “La Mer,” symphonic poem; 
the prize cantata “Sinai,” 1892, a 
Scotch rhapsodie; fantasia on Cana- 
dian airs ; songs ; became professor of 
harmony, 1902, at Brussels Conserva- 
tory, where he had been a pupil of 
(yantillon, Duyek, and Gevaert, and 
where he won the j>rix de Rome, 1889, 
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B. June 15, 1809, Brussels; add. 
Brussels. 

Gimel. Discaiit for two voices, 
usually at the interval of a third; 
parts of a vocal work temporarily 
divided. 

Ginglarus or Gingras. Ancient 
Phoinician ilute. 

Giochevole. It, Merry. 

Giocondo. It, Joyful, happy. 

Gioconda. Aniilcare Ponehielli’s 
four-act opera to book by Boito was 
first perfonned April 8, 1870, at La 
Scala, Milan. The story is partly 
based on “ Aiig(‘lo.’^ The scene 

is laid in Venice, to wliieli the pre- 
scribed Prinee of Saiitalior has re- 
turned under the name of Liizo. The 
curtain rises upon a scene of festivity 
in th(^ courtyard of tin' Ducal J’alace. 
Barnaba, spy of the Inquisition, loves 
T.a Gioconda, and when she crib^rs 
with her inotlier, a blind woman — “La 
C'ieca” — pleads Ids passion so vio- 
lently that La (deca calls out, the 
crowd returns, and the loser in a re- 
gatta, believing that La (M('ea caused 
his defeat by witchcraft, athicks her. 
Enzo returns with Gioconda, attempts 
to rescue La Cieca, but the disturbance 
is soon quelled by Aloise, one of the 
chiefs of the Inquisition, and in grati- 
tude La Cdeea gives her rosary to 
Laura, the wife of Aloise. Laura, to 
whom Enzo bad formerly been be- 
trothed, reifognizes him. Barnaba, 
knowing that both Laura and Gio- 
eonda love Enzo, eontrives a plot to 
capture Gioconda and destroy Enzo 
and Laura, lie tells Enzo that Laura 
still loves him, and will come to his 
ship at nightfall, and then tells Aloise 
that Laura and Enzo are about to 
elope. In the second act Barnaba 
escorts Laura aboard Enzo’s vessel, 
(lioconda has followed tliern, and is 
about to stab Laura, wlioii she sees the 
rosary La (deca bad given her. Then 
she suddenly determines to save her 
rival. Barnaba, who had left the ship, 
is returning wdtli Aloise, but Gio- 
eonda smuggles Laura ashore before 
tlioir arrival. Afeantinie the Venetian 
galleys have closed about Enzo’s ship, 
and he sets fire to his vessel to prevent 
its capture. The next act reveals the 


House of Gold. Aloise tells Laura 
that she must die, and sends Gioconda 
to administer poison, (Hoconda, how- 
ever, substitutes a narcotic for the 
poison. 8he has promised herself to 
Barnaba, provided he will aid her 
ill the j)lot she has arranged to 
free Enzo and Laura. The fourth 
act shows GioconUa’s home in the 
ruined palace on the Orfano C^inal. 
Street singers enter, carrying the sleep- 
ing J^aiira., who is placed upon a bed, 
but wakes in time U) prevent Enzo 
from wrwiking his fury on Gioconda, 
whom he believes to liave murderetl 
her. Then comes a dramatic farewell 
between the hapjiy lovers and the girl 
who is sacrificing herself frjl* them. 
Gioconda slips on her gayest attire, 
but when Barnaba comes to claim her 
she stabs herself, exclaiming as she 
dies, “ 1 have sworn to be thine, take 
me, I am thine."’ Infuriated at this, 
Barnaba cries out that ho has mur- 
dered J^a (hcca, but this outburst of 
villainy fails to horrify liis victim, for 
La Gioconda is dead. The principal 
musical numbers are : Act T: “ Keste e 
pane,” regatta chorus ; E danzan su 
lor tombe,” Barnaba; “ Figlia, ebo 
reggi il tn'inulo,” Gioconda, Barnaba, 
and La Circa; “Voce di donna,” La 
Cieea ; “Per tntti ma non ])er me,” 
Enzo Jiiid Ihirnaba ; “dha<lita Aliime ! ” 
Gioconda; “La furlana,” ballet; Act 
II: “Ila! he! ba! be! ” sailors’ cho- 
rus; “Ah! pescator,” Barnaba; “Cielo 
0 mar,” Enzo; “ Stella del marinar,” 
Laura; “ E un anatema,” Gioconda and 
I^aiira; Act 111: “Si! mortis-ella do!” 
Aloise; the “ Dance of the Hours,” 
ballet; Act IV: “ Sulle tue mani,” 
Enzo, Gioconda, and Laura. The orig- 
inal cast was: Gioconda, Mariani, 
sop.; Laura, Biancolini, sop.; La 
(^ieea, Barlandiiii, con.; Enzo, Gay- 
orro, ten.; Barnaba, Aldighicri, bar. 

Giocondamente. It, Joyously, 

cheerily. 

Giocondato. It. Mirthful, happy. 

Giocondezza. Jocundity, mirth. 

Giocosamente. It, Playfully, 

sportively. 

Giojante, Giojoso. It. AVith mirth, 
jov fully. 

Giordano (Umberto) composed the 
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operas “ Marina,” “ Mala Vita,” “ Re- 
frina Diaz,” 1894; “ANDREA CHE- 
NIER,” 1896; “Fedora,” 1898; “SI 
BERiA,” Milan, 1904; pupil of the 
Naples Conservatory. B. Aug. 27, 
1863, Foggia; add. Naples. 

Giorgi (Brigitta) was the name of 
a singer b(‘t.ter hiiowii as RANTI. 

Giordani (Carmine) composed the 
opera “ J^a Vittoria d’Ainor,” 1712, 
songs, »and organ music; einharked in 
comic opera witli his family in Naples; 
appeared in London, 1753. Tommaso 
composed tlic comic o])era “ Love in 
Disguise,” “ Artaserse,” “ Persever- 
ance,” taught and conducted success- 
fully in Dublin. B. 1740, Na])les; 
son of.CAlLMlNE; d. about 1798. 
Giuseppe composed the operas ‘ L'As- 
tuto in imbroglio,” “ 11 Bacio,” the 
oratorios “La Fuga in Egitto,” “ Le 
ire ore d’Agonia di Nostro Signore 
Cesu Cristo,” a mass, overtures, cham- 
ber music, •the songs “ ('aro ruio ben,” 
and “ Let not age.” B. Naples, 1744 ; 
son of (\\RM4NE; d. 1798, Fermo. 

Giovanelli (Ruggiero) composed 
masses in eight and 12 parts, madri- 
gals ; succeecled I’alestrina as chapel- 
mast (*r at St. Peter’s, Rome, 1594. B. 
Velletri, near Rome, 1560; d. Rome 
ahmit 1620. 

Giovannini (Signor) composed a 
pasticcio “ L’lncostanza delusa” and 
probably the song “ Willst du dein 
Uerz mir sehenken”; played violin; 
pu[)il of I^eeJair; .settled in Berlin, 
1740. D. Berlin, 1782. 

Gioviale. It. Pleasant, jovial. 

Giovialit^, con. ft. With jollity. 

Gipsy’s Warning. 8ir Julius 
Benedict’s three-act opera to book by 
Linley and Peake was first |x;rformed 
April 19, 1838, at Drury Lane, 

London. 

Giraffe. Ancient variety of spinet. 

Girardeau (Isabella) sang sop. in 
Lf)ndon operas about 1700; called 
“ La Isabella.” 

Girelli- Aguilar (Signora) sang 
sop. in London opera, 1772-73, and in 
the music composed by Mozart for the 
wedding of Archduke Ferdinand, Oct. 
17, 1771. 

Gis. Opt. G sharp. 

Giselle. Adolphe Adam’s ballet to 


plot by Tlicophile Gautier, adapted 
from Heine, was first performed July 
4, 1841, at the Grand Opera, Paris. 

Gis Moll. iter. Key of G sharp 
minor. 

Gismondi (Celeste) sang mez. sop. 
in London opera, 1732-35. M. a Mr. 
llempson; d. Oct. 28, 1735. 

Gittern or Ghittern. Obsolete in- 
striimont of the guitar family onee 
t)opular in Eugland, where it finally 
gave way to the S})anish GUITAR. 

Gittith. 11 ch. Obscure term vari- 
ously interpret(‘d as being the name 
of an instrument, of a vintage song, 
of a tune to which the psalms could 
be sung. 

Giubiloso. It. Jubilant. 

Giuglini (Antonio) sang ten. in 
opera, London debut, 1857 to 1802, 
when he became insane, after a Rus- 
sian tour. B. 1827, Faiio; d. Oct. 12, 
18()5, Pesaro. 

Giulietta e Romeo. N. Vaeeaj’s 
three-act op(*ra to book by Roma in, 
based on the familiar story of Romeo 
and Juliet, was first performed Oet. 
31, 1825, at Milan. 

Giuramento. G. S. Mcrcad ante’s 
opera to book liy Rossi, on the same 
subjc*c*t described under GiOCONDA, 
was first performed, 1837, at La Scala, 
Milan. 

Giustamente. It. Accurately, 
justly. 

Giusto. ft. Strict, suitable, cor- 
rect. 

Gizziello (Giacebino Conti) sang 
sopranist roles with great success, de- 
but at 15, Rome, appearing in Na])!es, 
London, JJsbon, and engaged by Fari- 
nelli for IMadrid, where he sang three 
years; called (iiz/.icllo from bis mas- 
ter, J). Gizzi. B. Arpino, Najdes, Feb. 
28, 1714; d. Oet. 25, 1761, Rome. 

Gladstone (Dr. Francis Edward) 
composed the sacred (‘antafas “ Nieo- 
demus ” and “Philippi,” a mass in E 
minor, overtun*, short mass in E tUit, 
services, antlaans, “ A wet sheet and 
a (lowing sea,” chorus with orchestra, 
and much music for organ; played 
organ in St. Mary of the Angels, Bays- 
water, 1887-94;" Luight Royal Col- 
lege of IMnsic. H. Summertown, near 
Oxford, Mar. 2, 1845; add. London. 
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Glareanus (Henricus) wrote “ Isa- 
in niusicen Ilenrici Glareani ” 
and other important works on theory, 
in which he tried to prove the identity 
of the church with the ancient Greek 
modes; became poet laureate to the 
Emperor, 1512, for a poem which he 
wrote, composed, and sang to his own 
accompaniment; professor of mathe- 
matics at Basle and, on recommenda- 
tion of Erasmus, of philosophy and 
the liberal arts in Paris; real name 
Loris. B. 1488, Canton of Glarus, 

Switzerland; d. Mar. 28, 1563, 

Freiburg. 

Glasenapp (Carl Friedrich) wrote 
“Richard Wagner, Lcbcn und Wirken,” 
which is the authoritative biography; 
Eng. trans. Ashton Ellis. B. Oct. 3, 
1847, Riga; add. Riga. 

Glaser (Franz) composed the suc- 
cessful opera “ Des Adlers Horst/’ 

Berlin, 1832; conducted at Vienna 

theatres, court conductor at Copen- 
hagen, 1842. B. April 19, 1798, Ober- 
georgenthal, Bohemia; d. Aug 29, 1861, 
Copenhagen. 

Glasses, Musical. Glasses which 
are tuned by being partly lilled with 
water, and played by rubbing the 
wetted finger across the rim. Jlenja- 
min Franklin’s invention of an instru- 
ment composed of glasses is described 
under HARMONICA. 

Glazounow (Alexander Constan- 
tinovich) composed the very popular 
ballet “ Kayinonda,” seven symphonies, 
the symphonic ])oems “ Sienka Hazin,” 
“ The Forest,” “ The Kremlin,” much 
chamber music, ranked as the best 
song composer of the New Russian 
school. Born of a musical family, 
Glazounow had lessons in piano and 
theory at nine, and had begun to com- 
pose at 13, He was given private les- 
sons by Rimsky Korsakov on the rec- 
ommendation of Balakirev, and at 16 
composed his first symphony, the 
Quartet in D, which ranks as Op. 1, 
and a suite for piano on the theme 
SACHA, the diminutive of his own 
name, Alexander. Rubinstein con- 
ducted the first performance of his 
overture on Greek themes, Op. 3, and 
Liszt made his works known outside 
of Russia. In 1889 Glazounow con- 


ducted at the Paris Exposition, and 
he has since officiated in that capacity 
in Russia. In 1900 he taught the class 
in instrumentation at the St. Peters- 
burg C'onservaiory, of which he was 
director in 1908. Among important 
compositions not already referred to 
may be mentioned : “ The Sea,” or- 
chestral fantasia; “Scenes de ballet,” 
orchestral suite; Coronation cantata, 
mixed chorus, soli, and orchestra, Op. 
56; ballet, “ Ruses d’Amour,” Op. 61 ; 
Memorial cantata for the Leeds Festi- 
val, 1901, soli, choir, and orchestra; 
Hymn to Poushkin for female chorus, 
Op. 66 ; ballet “ The Seasons,” Op. 67 ; 
string cjuartet in D, Op. 70; “Chant 
du Mencstrel ” for ’cello, with piano or 
orchestra accompaniment; piano so- 
nata in B flat, Op. 74; piano sonata in 
E, Op. 75; orchestral suite, “ Aus dem 
]\Iittelalter,” Op. 79. B. St. Peters- 
burg, Aug. 10, 1865; add. St. 

Petersburg. 

Gleason (Frederick Grant) com- 
posed the romantic operas “ Otto Vis- 
(ionti ” and “ Montezuma,” the latter 
to his own libretto; the symphonic 
poem “ Edris,” the cantatas “ God our 
lleliverer,” “The Culprit Fay,” “ Praise 
Song to Harmony,” “ Auditorium Fes- 
tival Ode,” choruses, part songs, cham- 
ber music; played organ; pupil of 
Dudley Buck in Hartford, of Mos- 
chcles, Plaidy, Richter, and Lobe at 
the Leipsic Conservatory; played or- 
gan in various American cities, set- 
tling in Chicago, 1877. B. Dec. 17, 
1848, Middletown, Conn.; d. Chicago, 
Dec. 6, 1903. 

Glee. Part song harmonized for 
three or more voices, usually male. 
This form of composition originated 
in England, where it was the fashion 
from 1700 to 1830. Samuel Webbe, 
Stevens, Callcott, and Horsley were 
foremost among the composers of 
glees. 

Glee Club had its beginning in 
meetings held at the house of Robert 
Smith, London, 1783, at which part 
songs were sung after dinner; was or- 
ganized at the Newcastle Coffee House, 
1787, and gave entertainments in 
which the best English musicians par- 
ticipated until its dissolution, 1857. 
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Gleich. Ger. Equal, alike. 

Glen (Thomas Macbean) made 
musical instruments in Edinburgh, 
establishing the business, 1827. B. 
1804, Fifeshire; d. July 12, 1873. 
His sons John and Robert continued 
the business, being noted chiefly for 
their bagpipes. 

Gli. It. The. 

Glide. GLI SS ANDO, portamento. 

Gliere (Reinhold Moritzovich) 
composed a symphony in E flat, 1899; 
sextet for strings, Op. 1 ; string quar- 
tet, Op. 2 ; string octet, Op. 3 ; pupil 
of the Moscow Conservatory, 1894- 
1900, where he won the gold medal. 
B. Dec. 30, 1874, Kiev; add. St. 
Petersburg. 

Glinka (Michael Ivanovich) com- 
posed the first national Russian opera, 
“ A Life for the Czar,” “ Russian and 
Lioudmilla,” based on Poushkin^s 
poem, the failure of which caused him 
to thereafter devote himself to or- 
chestral works. While a school boy 
in St. Petersburg, Glinka studied 
piano for a short time with John 
Field, and afterwards with Obrnana 
and Carl Meyer and violin with Bohm. 
After a tour in the Caucasus, he re- 
tired to his country estate, whore he 
studied the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Cherubini. In 1823 
he accepted an oflicial post in St. 
Petersburg, but continued the study 
of music, even taking vocal lessons 
from Belloli, and mingling with a 
society at once artistic; and aristo- 
cratic. In 1828 he made an Italian 
tour and met Bellini and Donizetti, 
in 1833 he studied composition with 
Dehn in Berlin, and on his return to 
Russia, set about his first serious work 
iri music, a national opera. Jou- 
kowsky, the poet, suggested “ Ivan 
Sousanin ” as the hero, and Baron 
Rozen wrote the libretto for the work 
which was first performed as “ A Life 
for the Czar,” Nov. 27, 1830. After 
two years spent in the service of the 
Imperial Chapel, the failure of his 
second opera decided Glinka upon 
leaving Russia, and he spent some 
time in Paris, where he was deeply in- 
fluenced by Berlioz, and in Spain, 
where he gathered material for future 


work. He returned to St. Petersburg 
on the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
and again became interested in church 
music. He was in Berlin in 1850, 
studying church music with Dehn, 
when seized with a fatal illness. 
Other works to be noted are two Span- 
ish overtures, “ Jota Aragonese ” and 
“ Night in Madrid,” the fantasia “ Ka- 
marinskaya,” incidental music to 
“ Prince Kholmsky,” “ Valse Fantai- 
sie,” 40 works for piano, Pathetic,” 
trio for piano, clarinet, and bassoon, 
string quartet in F ; Memorial cantata 
for Alexander I, the Polish hymn for 
mixed chorus and orchestra; 85 songs, 
10 duets, and six quartets and trios. 
B. June 2, 1803, Novopasskoi, Smo- 
lensk; d. Feb. 15, 1857, Berlin. 

Glissando. It. Playing a rapid 
passage in piano music by sliding the 
finger over tlie keys instead of striking 
each separately; in violin music a 
rapid slur. 

Glisser. Fr. To slide. 

Glockenspiel. Ger. An instru- 
ment consisting of bfdls attuned to the 
diatonic scale and played by a key- 
board attachment; organ stop of two 
ranks. 

Gloria. The name for the hymn 

Gloria in Kxcelsis ” in the Roman 
Catholic liturgy, and for the “ Gloria 
Patri” in the Anglican liturgy. The 
Gloria Patri is sung at the end of 
each psalm. In the MASS the Gloria 
in lilxcelsis follows the Kyrie. In the 
COMMUNION SERVICE it comes im- 
mediately before the benediction. 

Glottis. Aperture in the LARYNX 
by which the voice is controlled; reeds 
used in ancient wood-wind iiistriimcnts. 

Gloucester Festival. English 
music festival better known as the 
THREE CHOIR FESTIVAL. 

Glover (Charles W.) composed 
“ Jeannette an'd Jeannot,” ‘‘ Sing not 
that song to mo,” “ Of love, pretty 
maidens, beware,” and other popular 
songs. B. 1806, London; d. Mar. 23, 
1863, London. 

Glover (John William) composed 
an opera on “ The Deserted Village,” 
1880; two Italian operas to Meta- 
stasio’s books, “Ode to Thomas Moore,” 
the cantatas “ St. Patrick at Tara ” 
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and “ Erin’s Matin Song ” ; founded 
the Dublin Choral Institute, 1851; di- 
rected music in Dublin Pro-cathedral. 
D. June 19, 1815, Dublin; d. Dec. 18, 
1890. 

Glover (Sarah Ann) developed the 
Tonic Sol-fa system ; wrote “ Manual 
containing a Devcdopment of the Tet- 
rachordal System,” 1850. B. 1785, 
Norwich, Eng.; d. Oct. 20, 1807, 
Malvern. 

Glover (Stephen Balph) com- 
posed “ What are the wild waves 
saying,” Longfellow’s Excelsior,” 
“Songs from the Holy Scriptures,” 
and in all about 1500 songs and piano 
pieces. B. 1812, London; d. Dec. 7, 
1870, London. 

Glover (William Howard) com- 
posed the operas “ Kuy Bias,” Covent 
Carden, 1801, “Once Too Often,” “The 
Cocpiette,” “ Paloinila,” overtures to 
“ Manfred ” and “ Comahi,” the can- 
tahi “Tam O’Shanter,” songs; wrote 
criticisms for the J^cnidon “ Morning 
Post”; conducted at Niblo’s Carden, 
New York. B. June 6, 1819, London; 
son of Mrs. Clover, the actress; d. 
Oct. 28, 1875, New York. 

Gluck, von (Chidstoph Willibald) 
reformed the opera, rc;du(dng music lo 
its proper fumdaon, that of seconding 
poetry by enforcing the ex]>reHsion of 
the sentiment and the interest of the 
situations, without interrupting the 
action or weakening it by superfluous 
ornament. To paraphrase Cluck’s own 
words in his dedication to his great 
opera “ .^\lc(*ste,” his idea was that 
the relation of music to poetry was 
much the same as that of harmonious 
colouring and well disposed light and 
shade to aecurate drawing, which 
animate the figures without altering 
their outlines. These and other prin- 
ciples eiuineiated by Cluck have been 
the germs of all subsequent attempts 
at tlio improvement of opera, whether 
by Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Weber, or Wag- 
ner and bis followers, or tbe “ Young 
Italian ” school. Born on the estates 
of Prince Lobkowitz, to whom his par- 
ents Avere servants, Gluck had his first 
lessons on the violin, harpsicliord, and 
organ, and in singing in the .Jesuit 
achool at Kommotau, Bohemia. He 


studied under Czernohorsky in Prague, 
1732-35, supporting himself by church 
singing, concerts, and playing at coun- 
try dances. In 1836 he went to Vi- 
enna, met Prince Melzi at the Ix>bko- 
wdtz house, and in the service of that 
gentleman studied with Sammartini in 
Milan. “ Artaserse,” 1741, and half a 
dozen other successful Itali.an operas 
were the fruits of this first period in 
his development. Contemptuous treat- 
ment accorded him by Handel during 
a London engagement at which his 
“La Caduta de’ Ciganti,” “Arta- 
mcne,” and the pasticcio “ Pirarno e 
Tisbc ” were produced only caused him 
to Avork with more serious purpose. 
He studied Kam can’s operas during a 
sojourn in Paris, applied himself to 
the art and literature of the classic 
periods of A^arioiis peof)lps, and tt‘n 
years after his failure in London, or 
in 1755, established himself as a com- 
poser in Vienna. His “ Antigono,” 
Koine, 1756, gained him the (Jolden 
Spur AAuth the title of ‘“Ritter” and 
the prefix “ von.” The operas com- 
posed during tliis period have long 
since been forgotten, hut he was mak- 
ing progress, and as singing master to 
Marie Antoinette, acquired the good 
Avill and esteem of that princess, wliich 
afterwards proved most useful. “ AL~ 
(J^^.STE,” Vienna, Dec. 16, 1797, and 
“ Paride ed Elena,” 1770, produced at 
Vienna, AV(‘re the first 0 [)pras in wliich 
lie exemplified Ids art theories. The 
adA’crse criticism Avliieh they provoked 
deti'miined his witlidrawal to Paris, 
where his “ IPIIIGENIE EN AU- 
LIDE,” based on Racine’s drama, Avas 
produced April 19, 1774, at the Op4ra. 
Only the patronage of his former pupil, 
Marie Antoinette, noAV Queen of P’rance, 
suHiced to uphold tlie composer, but 
this Avork, followed by “ ORPHEE ET 
EITRYDICL,” 1774, and “ Alceste,” 
adapted to the PYench stage, 1776, 
eventually resulted in the shelving 
of Kanieau and Liilli. “ ARMIDE ” 
was produced vSept. 23, 1777. Piccinni, 
the 1 talian composer, produced his “Ro- 
land ” on the same theme four months 
later, and then began the war of the 
(Jluckists and Piccinnists, Avhich for a 
time divided the musicians of France 
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into two hostile camps, but resulted in 
a complete victory for (jluck. Both com- 
posers set “IPllK^ENIE EN TAU- 
RIDE,” but that of Gluck, May 18, 
1771), was wholly successful, while that 
of Piccinni, Jan. 23, 1781, fell Hat. 
“ Echo et Narcisse,” Sept. 21, 1779, 
proved to be Gluck’s last opera, and it 
was not a complete success. He had 
meant to compose “Los Danaides,*’ but 
was struck down with apoplexy, gave 
the libretto to Salieri, and retired to 
Vienna. Others of Gluck’s operas 
which may be mentioned are : “ Semi- 
ramide riconosciuta,” 1748; “ J^a Cle- 
menza di Tito,” 1752, “Telemacco,” 
1765, “ 1/Arbre enebante,” 1775; “ Gy- 
there tAssi^g^e,” 1775. Besides his 
operas Gluck composed church music, 
symphonies, a concert, a string quar- 
tet, trios, sonatas, and songs. Ji. July 
2, 1714, Weidenwang, Upper Palati- 
nate; d. Nov. 15, 1787, Vienna. 

G Mol2. Qcr. Key of G minor. 

Gnaccare. It. Castinets. 

Gnecco (Francesco) composed the 
operas “ t-arolina e Filandro,” Paris, 
1817; “La Prova d’un opera seria,” 
Milan, 1805, and other operas. 13. 
Genoa, 1769; d. 1811, Turin. 

Godard (Benjamin Louis Paul) 
composed “ Tasso,” dramatic sym- 
phony with soli and chorus which 
won the Paris municipal prize, 1878; 
“ Scenes PoCtiques,” ” Diane,” dra- 
matic poem; 8y m phonie-ballct ; 
’* Ouverture dramatique,” “ Syrn phonic 
Gothique,” “ Symphonie Orientale,” 

“ Les EI<?phants,” “Symphonic \j6- 
gendaire ” for orchestra with soli and 
cliorus; the “ Lanier tie magi<iue ” 
suite, the operas “ Les Bijoux de .lean- 
nette,” “ Pedro do Zalaniea,” “ Joce- 
lyn,” “Le Dante,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
“La Vivandidre,” “Les Guelphes,” 
and “ Ruy Bias.” Pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire, he studied violin under 
IJamraer and harmony witli Reber; 
played viola in various chamber or- 
ganizations, and composed songs and 
chamber music as well as in larger 
forms. B. Aug. 18, 1849, Paris; d. 
Jan. 10, 1895, Cannes. 

Godbld (William) printed all the 
musical publications of John Play- 
ford, London, 1G58-78. For the next 


10 years the business was in the hands 
of liis widow, and on her death it was 
taken over by J. Play ford, Jr., and 
sold at auction on his death, 1686. 

Goddard (Arabella) played piano 
with distinction, debut at London, 
1850, touring Europe, America, Aus- 
tralia, and India; pupil of Kalkbren- 
ner, Tiialberg, and of J. W. Davison, 
whom she married, 1859. B. Jan. 12, 
1836, St. ^lalo, Brittany; add. Tun- 
bridge Wells, Eng. 

Godefroid (Jules Joseph) com- 
posed the eomie operas “ J^e Diaste ” 
and “ La Clursse royal”; played harp. 
B. Feb. 23, 1811, Namur; d. Feb. 27, 
1840, Paris. Dieudonne Joseph 
Guillaume Felix composed the operas 
“ La harpe d’or ” and “ J^a derniero 
batiiille”; tlie oratorio “La hlle du 
Saul,” and harp music; played harp. 
B. July 24, ISIS, Namur; brother of 
JULES JOSEPH; d. July 8, 1897, 
Villers-sur-Mer. 

Godfrey (Charles) w\as bassoon 
player and bandmasU^r of the Cold- 
stream Guards for 50 years; founded 
“ Jullien’s Journal,” the first English 
publication devoietl to military mu.sic. 
15. King.ston, Surrey, Eng., N^ov. 22, 
1790; d. Dec. 12, 1803. Daniel com- 
posed waltzes for military band; first 
bandmaster of the Grenadier Guards, 
then of liis own band, with which he 
toured America, 1872. 15. Sept. 4, 

1831; son of (yllAULES; d. .June 30, 
1903, Bccston, near Nottingham. 
Adolphus Frederick succeeded his 
fatlicr Cl I ARISES as bandmaster of 
Hu* Coldstream (Juards, lield that post 
17 years. 15. 1837, Westminster; d. 
Aug. 2S, 18S2. Charles, Jr., served 
as bandmaster of the Scots Fusiliers, 
1S59 to 1868, when he aecepted a simi- 
lar post with (lie Royal Horse Guards, 
and serve<l until 1004; taught mili- 
tary music. Royal College f)f Music 
aiui Guildhall Seliool of Music, London. 
B. .Jan. 17, JS39; d. 1904; son of 
CJIARIjES. Daniel Eyers conducted 
the London JMilitary Baml, 1890, 
toured South Africa with opera com- 
pany, heeajne conductor and manager 
of concerts at Bournemouth, Eng. 
B. 1868; son of DANIEL; add. 
Bournemouth. Arthur Eugene com- 
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posed the musical comedy “ Little Miss 
Nobody,” a string quartet, and songs ; 
conducted at London theatres; man- 
ager of Hopwood & Crew. 13. Sept. 28, 
1868; son of CHARLES, JR.; add. 
London. Charles George arranged 
militarjr music; composed for orches- 
tra; directed music at the Spa, Scar- 
borough, Eng. B. Dec., 1860; son of 
CHARLES, JR.; add. Scarborough. 
Herbert A. composed the ballet “ The 
Home of the Butterllics played solo 
cornet and conducted the Crystal Pal- 
ace Military Band. B. 1809; son of 
CHARLES, JR.; add. London. 

Godowsky (Leopold) composed a 
Polonaise in C, two concert valses, a 
Toccata, songs, 50 studies on Chopin; 
played piano in concert with distinc- 
tion ; founded a music school in 
Chicago ; pupil of Bargiel and Rudorff 
at the Berlin Hochsehule. B. Eeb. 13, 
1870, Wilna, Russian Poland; add. 
Chicago. 

God save the King was written 
and composed, in all probability, by 
Henry Carey, and sung by him as Ids 
own work at a dinner given in 1740 
by Admiral Vernon to celebrate the 
taking of Portobello. Tlie authorship 
has Iwen claimed, however, for Lulli, 
Dr. Bull, James Oswald, a Scotch 
musician, and is probably an adapta- 
tion of folksong. The so-called na- 
tional anthem of England, it serves as 
the tune of “ MY COUNTRY T TS OF 
THEE,” otlierwise “America”; as 
the tunc of the Danish national air, 
** Hcil Dir, dem libenden,” and the 
German “ Heil Dir im Siegerkranz.” 
The tune was employed by von Weber 
in his Jubel overture, “ Kampf und 
Sieg,” No. 9, and he twice harmonized 
it for four voices, and by Beethoven 
in his “ Battle Symphony.” Beethoven 
wrote seven variations on it for 
piano, and arranged it for solo and 
chorus with piano, violin, and ’cello 
accompaniment. 

Goetz (Hermann) composed the 
successful opera “ Der Widerspiinsti- 
gen Zahmung” to J. V. Widmann’s 
book based on “ Tlie Taming of the 
Shrew,” choral setting of Schiller’s 
“ Nanie,” Psalm cxxxvii for sop., cho- 
rus, and orchestra, symphony in F 


major, violin concerto in G major, 
songs, and the posthumous opera, 
“ Francesca di Rimini,” which was not 
successful. Pupil of Ulrich in com- 
position and von Billow for piano at 
the Stern Conservatory, Berlin; died 
on the threshold of a brilliant career. 
B. Dec. 17, 1840, Ktinigsberg; d. Dec. 
3, 1876. 

Goldberg (Johann Gottlieb) com- 
posed a motet, psalms, instrumental 
music, all of which is unpublished; 
played organ and clavier admirably; 
was J. S. Bach’s favourite pupil ; was 
chamber musician to Count Bruchl, 
jnime minister of Saxony, for whom he 
wrote the 30 “(Joldberg Variations.” 
B. 1720, Konigsbci g. 

Goldberg (Joseph Fasquale) in- 
stituted reforms in the Italian music 
schools with the approval of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, 1871; 
played violin and sang and taught 
vocal ; composed “ La Marcia Trion- 
fale,” to which Victor Emmanuel’s 
troops first entered Rome; Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy. B. Jan. 1, 1825, 
Vienna; d. Dec. 20, 1890, Vienna. 

Goldmark (Carl) composed the 
operas “CRICKET ON THE 
n EARTH” (Das Ileiinclien am 
Herd), “MERLIN,” “KONIGIN 
VON SABA,” “Goetz von Berlichin- 
gen,” “ Die Kriegsgefangene,” “ Der 
Fremdling,” the widely known orches- 
tral pieces “ Sakuntala,” “ Penthesi- 
lea,” and “Lfindliche Hochzeit” 
(.suite), and chamber music. In 1844 
he became a pupil of Bbhm, .lansa, 
and Preyer at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, and when that institution was 
temporarily closed four years later 
played in theatrical orchestras at 
Raab, where he narrowly escaped being 
shot as a rebel, and in Vienna, where 
he made his debut as a composer in 
1857. The “ Queen of Sheba,” or 
“ Konigin von Saba,” produced at 
the Imperial Vienna Opera, 1875, es- 
tablished him as a composer. There- 
after his life was industrious but un- 
eventful. Other works to be noted 
are: Scherzo in E minor for orchestra, 
“ Frtthlingshymne ” for con., chorus, 
and orchestra; sonata for violin and 
piano in D, Op. 25 ; violin concerto in 
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A minor, Op. 28; symphony in E flat. 
Op. 35; sonata for piano and ’cello. 
Op. 39; suite in E flat for piano and 
violin, Op. 43; the symphonic poem 
“ Zrinyi,” and a second violin con- 
certo. B. Keszthely on the Platten- 
sce, Hungary, May 18, 1830; add. 
Vienna. 

Goldschmidt, von (Adalbert) 

composed the allegorical opera “ Die 
Sie))en Todsunden,” Berlin, 1876, the 
music drama “ HelianUms ” to his own 
hook ; the trilogy “ Oaca,” “ Die froiiiiiie 
Helene,” Hamhnrg, 1897, a sym]>hoiiic 
poem and nearly 100 songs. B. IVIay 5, 
JStS, Vienna; d. Vienna, Dec. 21, 1906. 

GoldsUhmidt (Otto) founded the 
Bach (Hioir in London ; composed a 
piano concerto and the oratorio 
“Ruth”; conducted Jenny Lind’s 
American concerts in succession to 
Steriidale Bennett ; married Jenny 
Lind in Boston, Feb. 5, 1852; con- 
ducted Diisseldorf and Hamburg Festi- 
vals; vice principal Koyal Academy 
of Music, Loifdon. B. Hamburg, Aug. 
21, 1829; d. Feb. 24, 1907. 

Goldwin (John) composed the an- 
them “ 1 have set (lod alway before 
me,” Service in F, and other cliurch 
music; played organ St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. B. 1670; d. Nov. 
7, 1719. 

Golinelli (Stefano) composed 200 
piano pieces, including 12 studies, 48 
preludes, five sonatas; toured Europe 
as concert pianist; taught in the Bo- 
logna iJceo, 1840-70. B. Oct. 2(i, 1818, 
Bologna; d. July 3, 1891, Bologna. 

Gollmick (Adolf) composed the 
opf^ras “ Balthazar,” “ The Oracle,” 
“ Dona Costanza,” “ The Heir of 
J-ynne,” symphony in C minor, dra- 
matic cantata “ The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green”; gave concerts in 
Germany and England. B. Frankfort- 
am-Main, Feb. 5, 1825; d. Mar. 7, 
1883, London. 

Goltermann (August Julius) 
taught ’cello at Prague; played in 
Stuttgart court band. B. Hamburg, 
July 15, 1825; d. 1876, Stuttgart. 

Goltermann (Georg Eduard) 
composed a concerto for ’cello; a sym- 
phony, toured Europe as concert ’cell- 
ist; conducted 25 years at the Frank- 


fort Stadt Theatre. B. Aug. 19, 1824, 
Hanover; d. Dec. 29, 1898, Frankfort. 

Gombert (Nicholas) composed 
songs and church music; pupil of Jos- 
quin; musician to the Emperor Charles 
V., prebend and canon of Tourmii, 
attached to the Imperial chapel in 
Madrid. B. Bruges about 1495. 

Gomez (Antonio Carlos) composed 
“ 11 Saluto del Brasile ” for tlic Phila- 
delphia Exposition, 1876; the cantata 
“ Colombo ” for the Columbus Festival 
of 181)2; the operas “ 11 Guarany,” La 
Scala, 1870; “ Fosca,” “Salvator 

Rosa,” Genoa, 1874; “Maria Tudor,” 
“ Lo Schiavo,” 1889, and “ Condor,” 
Milan, 1891. The composer’s first suc- 
cess in dramatic work was “ A noite 
do castcllo,” Rio dc Janeiro, 1867, 
after which he was sent to Europe to 
study by the Emperor of Brazil. B. 
July 11, 1839, Compinas, Brazil; d. 
Sept. 16, 1896, Pan!. 

Gompertz (Richard) composed 
sonata for violin and piano, violin 
concerto, song.s and violin studies ; 
founded the ( ’amluidge string quartet ; 
tauglit violin at the Royal College of 
Music, London ; pupil of Joachim. B. 
April 27, 1859, Cologne; add. Dresden. 

Gondoliers. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
comic opera to the last book written 
for him by W. S. Gilbert was first per- 
formed at the Savoy Theatre, London, 
Dec. 7, 1889. The two gondoliers are 
jMarco and Giuseppe, one of whom is 
king of Barabiria, stolen in infancy 
as fuinisliraent to the reigning king for 
having l)ecomo a Motiiodist, and as the 
person who knows them apart or 
should, had sucli a terrible taste for 
tipi)ling that he could not be relied 
upon, both gondoliers are sent back 
to Barataria to reign until the truth 
shall he disclosed, pending which there 
is much of Mr. Gilbert’s keen humour 
and of Sir Arthur’s host music. Some 
of the musical numbers are: “We’re 
called Gondolieri,” Marco and Giu- 
seppe; “In Enterprise of Martial 
Kind,” the Duke ; “ There was a time,” 
C’asilda and Luiz; “ 1 stab the Prince,” 
Inquisitor; “ When a merry maiden 
marries,” T('ssa ; “ Then one of us 
will be Queen,” quartet; “For every 
one who feels inclined,” Marco and 
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chorus; “Rising early in the morn- 
ing,” Giuseppe; “ There lived a king,” 
the Inquisitor; “On the Day when I 
was wedded,” the Duchess; “ 1 am a 
courtier grave and serious,” quintet. 

Gong. Chinese percussion instru- 
ment consisting of a thin plate of 
bronze whicli emits a weird crashing 
sound wlien struck, or rather rublxid 
with a padded drumstick. 

Goodban (Thomas Goodhurst) 
wrote “ Tlic Rudiments of Alusic,” 
1825, instruction books for the violin 
and piano; founded and directed the 
Canterbury Catch Club and sang in 
Canterbury Cathedral. H. Dec. 21, 
1784, Canterbury; d. May 4, 18(i3, 
Canterbury. Charles played ’cello. 
R. 1812; son of T. G.; d. 18S1. 
Henry William composed an overture 
and played ’cello. R. 181(1, son of 
T. G. Thomas played viola. R. 1822; 
son of T. (j. James Frederic played 
violin; organist at St. John’s, i’ad- 
dington. R. 18J3; nephew of T. G.; 
d. Feb. 1, 1903, llarborne, Kent, Fug. 

Goodgroome (John) sang in Fug. 
Chapel Royal and became musician in 
ordinary to CJiarles li. R. 1C30; d. 
.June 27, 1704, Condon. 

Goodson (Richard) taught music, 
Oxford University ; played t>rgan at 
Christ Church. Jk 1055; d. Jan. 13, 
1718, Great Tew. Richard succeeded 
to his father’s Oxford appointments 
and was also organist to New College. 
R. 1709; son of RTCllAKD; d. Jan. 
9, 1741. 

Goovaerts (Alphonse Jean Marie) 

helped Relgian prelates to found the 
Gregorian Association, 1881; wrote a 
“ History of Music Printing in the 
Netherlands,” which won the gold 
medal of the Relgian Academie; ” l.a 
Musique d’Fglisc”; composed church 
music; rendered valuable service in 
transcribing Palestrina, Lasso, etc., 
while musical secretary to the Ant- 
werp Cathedral. R. May 25, 1847, 
Antwerp ; add. Antwerp. 

Gordigiani (Luigi) composed the 
opera “Filippo,” in which he, his wife, 
and brother took part, Naples, 1840; 
nine other operas, and more than 300 
highly popular songs. B. June 21, 1800, 
Modena; d. May 1, 1800, Florence. 


Gordon (John) became Gresham 
professor of music at Oxford, 1723. 
R. Mar. 26, 1702, London; d. Dec. 12, 
1739. 

Gordon (William) anticipated 
Rohm’s improvements of the flute, but 
failed to market his inventions and 
became insane; captain of the Swiss 
Guards in Paris and an amateur flaut- 
ist. R. Switzerland, of English de- 
scent; (1. about 1840. 

Gorgheggi. IL Trills, quiverings. 

Goria (Alexandre Eduard) taught 
piano and composed drawing room 
pieces; won first piano prize Paris 
Conservatoire. 1835. R. 1823, Paris; 
d. July (), 1S()0. 

Gosha. Arabian FLUTFl. ♦ 

Goss (Dr. Sir John) composed “If 
we believe,” “ Praise the Lord, 0 my 
Soul,” and in all 27 anthems; wrote 
“An Introduction to Harmony and 
Thorough Rass,” 1833, and the “ Or- 
ganises (’oinpanion ”; ediUd “ Chants 
Ancient and Modern,” the “ Church 
Psalter and H3'mnbook^’; played or- 
gan St. Paul’s Cathedral and became 
composer to the Eng. Cluii)el Royal. 
R. Dec. 27, 1800, Farcham, Hants, 
Eng.; son of an organist; d. May 10, 
1880, Rrixton. 

Goss (John Jeremiah) sang alto 
ill Fhig. Cliapel Royal; became vicar 
choral of St. Paul’s, and lay vicar 
Westminster Abln^y. R. 1770, Salis- 
bury; d. April 25, 1817, London. 

Gossec (Frangois Joseph) com- 
]>osed 20 symphonies for full orelios- 
tra, the first of whicl) appeared before 
Haydn’s earliest publication, “ Lcs 
Peclieura,” 1770, “Alexis et Daphne,” 
“ F*hilemon et Raueis,” and other 
highly popular operas, a “ Messe Des 
Alorts” for St. Roeh, 1700, in which 
he introduced a double orchestra for 
the “Tuba Minim”; founded the 
“Concert des Amateurs,” Paris, 1770; 
reorganized the “ Concerts Spirituel,” 
1773; conducted at the Academie; or- 
ganized the “ :6cole de Chant,” which 
preceded the Conservatoire de Musitjue, 
1784; conducted the band of the Na- 
tional Guard during the French Revo- 
lution, and composed the “ Hymne a 
I’Fltre Suprtjme,” music for Mirabeaii’s 
funeral; was joint inspector of the 
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Conservatoire with Cherubini on the the management of Max Strakosch. 
establishment of that institution; B. May 8, 1829, New Orleans; d. Dec. 
member of the Institut; Chevalier 18, 1809, Rio de Janeiro, 
of the Legion of Honor. In boyhood Gottsched (Johann Christoph) 

Gossec was chorister in the Antwerp aided in establishing Gcniian o[)era 
Cathedral, and when his voice broke and while professor at Leipsie Uiii- 
he went to Paris, where he met versity made his homo an important 
Rameau, 1751, through whose influ- music centre. B. near Kimigsberg, 
eiicc he became conductor of the pri- Feb. 2, 1700; d. Dec. 12, 1700, Leipsie. 
vate band maintained by La Popelin- Goudimel (Claude) composed five 
iere, and later composer and conductor masses and a magnificat in early life, 
to the Prince de Cond($. Largely self- joined the Huguenots about 1558, corn- 
taught, almost without influence, Gos- posed numerous psalms which are re- 
soc’s rise was wholly due his own printed in the psalters of the Re- 
talents and industry. B. Vergnies, formed Church in various languages 
Belgium, Jan. 17, 1734; d. Passy, Feb. during the 17th and 18th centuries; 
10, 1829. composed chansons published in Paris, 

Gostling (R-ev. John) sang in 1549, 1572. Certain of Goiidimers 
Eng. Chapel Royal, famous for com- themes appear in Palestrina’s works, 
pass and volume of his bass; became but recent researches have disproved 
royal chaplain and sub-dean of St. the tradition that he founded a music 
Paul’s. B. Kent, Eng., 1050; d. July school in Rome where Palestrina \vas 
17, 1733. said t-o have been one of his pupils. 

Gbtterdahimerung. The fourth B. about 1505, Besancon; killed in 
and last part of Richard Wagner’s the attack on the Huguenots at Lyons, 
‘^RING DEH NIBELUNG” was Aug. 27, 1572. 

first performed Aug. 17, 1870, at Goulding & Co. published music 
Bayreuth. in London, 1781 to 1835, when the 

Gottschalk (Louis Moreau) be- firm became D’Almaine & Co., and con- 
came the most celebrated of American tinned under that name until 18(57, in 
piano virtuosi, touring Europe and which year the stock and plates were 
North and South America with great sold by auction. 

success ; composed the symphonies “La Gounod (Charles) composed 
Niiit des Tropiques ” and “ Monte- “ FAUST,” which deservedly ranks 
video,” the operas “ Charles IX,” and with the most popular operas in mod- 
“ Isaura de Salerno,” for which he ern repertoire, “ ROMEO ET JIILl- 
could not obtain a hearing, a tri- ETTE,” tlie beauty of wliich has only 
umphal cantata, grand march for the recently been a])])reciated, much church 
Emperor of Brazil, “ Escenas campes- music of the highest order; ranked 
tres cubaiias,” “ Tarantella” for piano with the greatest of modern composers 
and orchestra, and much forgotten not only of France, but of the world, 
piano music, including “ Bananier,” Gounod’s mother, an able musician and 
which made him famous at 16. Gotts- pianist, was his first instructor, but 
chalk was the son of an English sci- having completed a classical course at 
entist, his mother being a daughter of the Lyc6e St. Louis, he entered the 
Count Antoine de Brusle, Governor Paris Conservatoire, 1836, studying 
of San Domingo. The family was counterpoint under Ilal^vy and corn- 
wealthy, and having manifested a position with Pacr and Lesueur. 
talent for music at an early age, he “ Marie Stuart et Rizzio,” his cantata, 
was sent to Paris to study, his mas- won the prix de Rome, 1837, and his 
ters being Charles Halle, Camille cantata “ Fernand ” won the grand 
Stamaty, and Maleden. Loss of the prix, 1839. In Rome he was a careful 
family fortune decided him upon a student of Palestrina. A mass for 
professional career, and his first tour three voices and orchestra was pro- 
in Europe was made in 1852 with com- duced, 1841, and the 3-part mass a 
plete success. Later he toured under capella, Vienna, 1842. He returned to 

16 
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Paris by way of Austria and Germany, 
and on the journey first became 
acquainted witli Sciiumaiin’s music. 
Again settled in Paris, he became or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the “ Mis- 
sions dtrangeres,” and studied for the 
priesthood, witliout, however, taking 
orders, liis solemn mass in G, soli, 
chorus, orchestra, and organ, dates 
from tliis period. “ Sapho,'’ his first 
opera, was produced y\pril 1(>, 1851, 
at the Academic, and in 1852 and for 
tlie n(‘xt eight years he was conductor 
of the “OKPilKON,” for which he 
composed two masses for men’s voices. 
Tlie two syinplionics in 1) and E Oat 
(iomposed at tliis time added but little 
to his reputation, and liis dramatic 
works nu t witli no groat success until 
the })roduction of “ Faust,” Theatre 
Ljuicpie, Mar. 19, 1809. The imme- 
diate success of tliis opera enabled him 
to produce his “Heine de Saba” at 
the Acadernie, Feb. 28, 1802, but this 
work, although containing several 
gems still heard in concert, was soon 
retired. Then came “Mireille,” founded 
on a poem by F. Mistral, “La Colombe,” 
and “I’oineo et Juliette,” April 27, 
1807. 'the Friinco-Prussian war drove 
Gounod to London, where he appeared 
at many concerts and founded the 
Gounod Choir, but in 1875 he returned 
to Paris, where he produced a number 
of dramatic works, none of whicli was 
suecossfnl. Hesides the churcb music 
already referred to, Gounod composed 
a Stnbat Mater with orchestra, a De 
Profnndis, an Ave Vcnim, Te Dcum, 
a fourth Messc Solennolle, “ Messe a 
iSaint Cocile,” “ I\Tesse a Jeanne d’Arc,” 
“Messe Angeli custodes,” the oratorios 
“Tobio,” “ Ia‘s Sept Paroles de Jesus,” 
“ Jesus sur la lac de Tiberiade.” Tie 
became a member of the Inst.itut, 1866, 
and Grand Olhcer of the Legion of 
Honor, 1880. Other works to be noted 
are the operas “Nonne Saiiglante,” 
“ Cinq Mars,” “Le Medeciii malgre lui,” 
“ Polyeuete,” “ PHTLl^MON ET BAU- 
CT S,” “ Le Tribut de Zamora ” ; a sym- 
phony, “ Tia Heine des ApStres,” the 
cantata “ Le yin des Gaulois et le 
danse de F^p^c,” the posthumous 
operas “Maitre Pierre” and “Georges 
Dandin,” a mass for St. Peter’s, Rome; 


the lamentation, “Gallia,” soprano, 
chorus, and orchestra, “ TTic Redemp- 
tion,” Birmingham Festival, 1882; 
“Mors et Vita”; a Meditation for so- 
prano with obbligato violin on a Bach 
Prelude, “Nazareth,” “There is a green 
bill,” hymns and songs, piano music. 
He also wrote a method for cornet-a- 
piston. B. June 17, 1818, Paris; d. 
Oct. 18, 1893, St. Cloud. See Auto- 
biography; memoirs by Marie Anne 
de Bovet, 1891, and Theodore Dubois, 
1895. 

Gouvy (Louis Theodore) composed 
the opera “ Der Cid,” seven sym- 
phonies, Stabat Mater, Mass, Requiem, 
the cantata “ Golgotha,” inucli cham- 
ber music; pupil of Elwaert; member 
of the Berlin Academy, 1895; Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of iloiior, 1890. B. 
July 2, 1819, Goffontaine, Saarbruck; 
d. April 21, 1898, Leipsie. 

Gow (Niel) became famous for his 
performance of Scotch reels at fash- 
ionable gatherings in London, playing 
violin, aided by his brother Donald, a 
’cellist. Some conqiositions l>y Natha- 
niel are incliulcd with thos(‘ of his four 
sons (“Caller Herrin’,” &c.) in a collection 
issued by the family. B. Mar. 22, 1727, 
Inver, near Dunkeld; d. there, Mar. 1, 
1807. Nathaniel published music in 
Edinburgh in partnership with Wil- 
liam Shepherd, 1796, later with his 
son Niel ; played violin and led dance 
music; failed in business, but was 
pensioned by George IV and by tlio 
Caledonian Hunt, B. Miiy 28, 1763, 
Inver; son of NIEL; d. Jan. 19, 1831. 
William played violin and composed 
dance music. B. 1751 ; son of NIETj; 
d. 1791. John played violin; com- 
posed dance music. B. 1764; son of 
NIEL; d. 1826. Niel, Jr., composed 
“ Flora MacdonahFs Lament,” “ Cam’ 
ye by Athol”; assisted his father 
NATHANIEL in business. B. 1795; 
d. Nov. 7, 1823. 

Grabu (Louis) composed the opera 
“ Ariadne,” Drury Lane, 1674, and 
Dryden’s “ Albion and Albanius ” ; led 
court band of Charles II. B. France ; 
settled in England, 1666; last publi- 
cation 1690. 

Grace Notes. APPOGGTATURA, 
ACCIACCATURA, MORDENTS, 
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TURNS, SHAKES, and other orna- 
ments in vocal and instrumental 
music, indicated by various signs in 

notation. 

Gracieux. Fr, Graceful. 

Gracile. It. Thin, small. 

Grad. Ger, Degree or step in the 

scale. 

Gradation. By degrees of the 

scale. 

Gradener (Carl Georg Peter) 

composed two symphonies, the oratorio 
“ Jolianiies der Tiiufer,” chamber mu- 
sic ; founded the Hamburger Ton- 
kliiistlervcrein, 1867 ; taught vocal and 
theory in Vienna and Hamburg Con- 
servatories. B. Rostock, Jan. 14, 1812; 
d. June W, 1883, Hamburg. Hermann 
Theodor Otto composed chamber mu- 
sic and for orchestra; lectured on 
counterpoint and harmony. University 
of Vienna. B. Kiel, May 8, 1844; son 
of C. G. P.; add. Vienna. 

Gradevolh. It. Grateful. 

Gradevolmente. It. Gratefully. 

Graditissimt). It. Most grateful. 

Gradleiter. Ocr. Scale. 

Grado. li. Degree or step in the 
sea le. 

Gradual. In the Roman Catholic 
liturg}^, music between the Epistle and 
the (Jospcl ; hence the book containing 
tlie music of the MASS for the use 
of choirs, as distinguished from the 
Missal which is reserved for the 
celebrant. 

Gradus ad Parnassum. L. “The 
Road to Parnassus.*’ Joseph FUX 
HO entitled his great work on counter- 
point and composition, and the name 
was also adopted by Muzio Clementi 
for his collection of piano studies. 

Grafton (Bichard) published Oran- 
mer's Litany, 1544, and reprinted John 
Marbeeke’s “ Booke of Common praier 
noted,” 1550. B. London; d. about 
1571. 

Graham (George Farquhar) com- 
posed ballacls and wrote articles on 
musical subjects for the Ericyclo]>jedia 
Britannica; largely self taught in 
music. B. Dec. 29, 1789, Edinburgh; 
d. Mar. 12, 1867. 

Gran Gassa or Tamburo. It. 

Bass DRUM. 

Grancino (Paolo) made violins in 


Milan; pupil of Nicolo Amati. B. 
Milan; his instruments are dated from 
1665 to 1690. Giovanni made viol in- 
struments of quality superi»)r to those 
of his father PAOLO, which are dated 
1696 to 1715. The business was con- 
tinued by his sons Giambattista and 
Francesco as Fratelli Grancini. 

Grand means in complete classic 
form when prefixed to sonata, sym- 
phony, or concerto; complete when j)re- 
tixed to orchestra; of the largest pro- 
portions, volume, and form wlnui ap- 
plied to a piano; of serious purport 
and sung throughout when prefixed to 
op(‘ra. 

Grand Barr^. Fr. To stop all the 
strings at om^e with the forefinger in 
guitar playing, thus altering the pitch 
of the instrument. 

Grand Bourdon. 32 ft. pedal 
organ stop. 

Grandezza. It. Grandeur. 

Grandi (Alessandro) composed 
madrigals and church music; chapel- 
master at San Spirito, Ferrara, 1610- 
17 ; deputy at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
1619; chapelmaster Bergamo, 1628; 
d. about 1637. 

Grandiose. It. Grandly. 

Grand Jeu. Fr. With the full 
power of the instrument, full organ. 

Grand Prix de Rome was estab- 
lished 1803 under the control of the 
Academic des Beaux- Arts, which is a 
branch of the Institut do France. 
Competitions arc held annually in 
.June and the prize is awarded for the 
best composition, formerly a canteta, 
now generally a one-act opera, or if no 
wortiiy com])ositi()n is presented, there 
is no award, and two prizes may be 
awarded the following year. The 
winner becomes a pensioner of the 
Government for four years, during 
part of which time he resides at 
the Villa Medici, Romo, which has 
belonged to France since its pur- 
chase by Louis XIV. Besides the 
awards for music, there are prizes for 
painting, sculpture, engraving, archi- 
tecture. 

Grande Orgue. Fr. Full organ; 
groat organ. 

Grandsire. Form of Change- 
ringing. 
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Gran Gusto. It. Great taste or 
expression. 

Granin ger (Charles Albert) 
founded piano scliool in Cincinnati; 
conducted Uie Orpheus Society; pupil 
and later a teacher in Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music. B. Jan. 2, 1801, Cin- 
cinnati ; add. Cincinnati. 

Granjon (Eobert) was among the 
first to substitute round for square or 
lozenge-shaped notes in music print- 
ing. His publications are dated 1523 
in Paris and 1582 at I’otuo. 

Granom (Lewis Christian Aus- 
ton) composed 12 sonatiis for flute, 
published 1751, six trios for flute, 
1755; English songs with string 
accompaniment. 

Grappa. It. Brace connecting the 
staves. 

Gras ( J ulie Aimee J osephe Dorus) 
sang sop. in opera, debut in Brussels, 
1825, at the Paris Opr*ra, and in Lon- 
don to l<S4t>; daughter of the band- 
master Stwukiste, who educated her; 
later a pupil of the Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. Valenciennes, Sept. 7, 1805; 
d. Feb. (I, 1890, Paris. 

Grasset (Jean Jacques) composed 
three violin concertos, sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, five books of violin 
duos; played violin Italian Opera, 
Paris, and taught in the Conserva- 
toire. B. 1709, Paris; d. 1839. 

Grasshopper. Escape jack in 
pianos. 

Grassi (Cecilia) sang sop. in Lon- 
don opera, 1700-72 ; m. John Christian 
Bach. B. Italy, 1740; retired to Italy 
on her husband’s death, 1782. 

Grassineau (James) translated 
Brossard’s “ Dictionnaire de Musique 
into English, 1740, while secretary to 
Dr. Pepusch. B. 1715, London; d. 
1700. 

Grassini (Josephina) sang con. in 
opera, debut in Milan, 1794; accom- 
panied Napoleon to Paris after Ma- 
rengo and took part in the national 
fetes and in the opera; engaged for 
London at $15,000 per season, 1804, 
where she became a prime favourite; 
last appearances at Milan, 1817. B. 
1773, Varese, Lombardy; d. Jan. 3, 
1850, Milan. 

Grau (liilaurice) was the first 


American manager to make a profit 
on performances of serious opera, earn- 
ing a large fortune as impresario of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. Brought to America at the age 
of five by his parents, he was gradu- 
ated from the Free Academy, 1867, 
then spent two years at Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. In 1872 he formed 
a partnership with Aim6 in the man- 
agement of Rubinstein, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, and other artists; then be- 
gan business as a manager on his own 
account; became partner of Henry 
Abbey in that gentleman’s unfortunate 
enterprises; then a member of the 
firm of Abbey, ShoefTer, and Grau, 
lessees of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and on the dissolution of that 
firm was made sole lessee and mana- 
ger. Mr. (5 rail made no pretensions to 
musical culture himself, but was a 
shrewd business man, knowing the 
task' of the New York public. Owing 
to ill health he retired in favour of 
Heinrich Conried in Feb., 1903, and 
settled on liis (‘state at Croisy, France, 
where he dicnl three years later. B, 
1849, Brunn, Austria. 

Graun (Karl Heinrich) became 
cliupclniaster to Frederick the Great 
on his .accession to the Prussian 
throne, 1740, and in that capacity 
composed “Rodelinda,” “Merope,” and 
in all 28 Italian operas for the com- 
pany he foinuUul in Berlin by his 
master’s orders ; composed the famous 
“Tod Jesu,” 1755, which has been 
sung in Germany during Passion-week 
every year since then, a Te Deum for 
Frederick’s victory at Prague, etc. 
As a boy Graun was treble singer to 
the town council of Dresden. He was 
a hard student, and at 15 composed a 
cnnlitable “ Grossc Passions-Cantata ” 
and other works. In early manhood 
he sang ten. at the Dresden opera, for 
which he composed “ Pollidoro,” 1726, 
and four other operas. In 1 735 he be- 
came the guest of Crown Prince Fred- 
erick at Rheinsberg, for whom he com- 
posed 50 Italian cantatas, as well as 
“ Trauermusik ” for the Duke of 
Brunswick and King Frederick Wil- 
liam I of Prussia; remaining con- 
stantly with Frederick through life. 
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B. May 7, 1701, Wahrenbriick; d. Aug. 
8, 1759, Berlin. Johann Gottlieb 
composed violin sonatas, for harpsi- 
chord, organ, and ilute; conducted 
Koyal Berlin Orchestra, which he 
brought to high repute. B. 1698, 
Wahrenbriick; brother of HEINIUCII 
KARL; d. Oct. 27, 1771. August 
Friedrich became cantor of Mersc- 
Iturg, 1727. Eldest brother of KARL 
HEINRICH; d. Merseburg, 1771. 

Graupner (Christoph) composed 
“ Dido,^’ 1707, ‘‘ Die Lustigo Hoeh- 
zeit,’’ and eight other operas performed 
at Hamburg and Darmstadt, church 
and chamber music; chapelmaster at 
Darmstadt. B. Kirchberg, Saxony, 
1687; d^May 10, 1760. 

Grave. Slow and solemn in time; 
deep in pitch. 

Grave Mixture. Organ stop of 
pipes of grave tones. 

Gravement. Er. In slow solemn 
style. 

Graves (Thomas) composed songs, 
madrigals, et(5., published Jjondoii, 
1604; “ lutenist to Sir Honrie Pierre- 
porit, Knight.” 

Gravicembalo. It, Clavicembalo 
or HARPSICHORD. 

Gravita, con. It, With dignity 
and weight. 

Gray (Alan) composed the can- 
tatas Widow of Zarephath,” “ Are- 
thusa,” Leeds Festival, 1892; “Leg- 
end of the Rock Buoy Bell,” Moving- 
ham Festival, 1893; “Vision of Bel- 
shazzar,” Hovinghain Festival, 1896; 
“ Song of Redemption,” Leeds Festi- 
val, 1898; Easter ode, Festival Te 
Deurn, chamber music, and songs; Dr. 
Mils. Trinity, Cambridge, where lie 
played organ and conducted. B. York, 
Eng., Dec. 23, 1855; add. London. 

^ Gray & Davison built organs in 
Eng., 1774, having factory in London. 
Robert, William, and Jolin Gray and 
Frederic Davison w<;re members of the 
firm, which acquired a second factory 
in Liverpool, 1876. 

Grazia, con. It. Gracefully, with 
elegance. 

Graziani (Francesco) sang bar. in 
opera, London, 1855-65. B. April 16, 
1829, Fermo. Lodovico created Al- 
fredo in “Traviata.” B. 1823, Fermo; 


brother of FRANCESCO; d. 1885, 
Fermo. 

Graziosamente. It, Gracefully, 
elegantly. 

Grazioso. It, With grace. 

Great Octave. The tones from 
C to B. 

Great Organ. That department of 
the ORGxVN which has the greater 
number of stops and those of the 
greatest power. Fornuirly, when there 
were two or more organs in cathe- 
drals, the largest and most powerful 
was called the gnuit organ. 

Greatheed (Rev. Samuel Stephen- 
son) coiiiiiosed 10 anthems and other 
church music; wrote on music; rector 
of Corriiigham, Essc.x, Eng., 1862. B. 
Feb. 22, 1813, Somersetshire. 

Greatorex (Thomas) played organ 
Carlisle (.■athedral and Westminster 
Abbey; conducted (\)neerts of Ancient 
Music in succession to Bates, 1793, 
Birmingham and oUkt festivals; har- 
monized psalms, composed for orches- 
tra. B. Oct. 5, 1758, Derbyshire; d. 
July 18, 1831. 

Greber (Jakob) composed the opera 
“ Gli amori d’Ergasto,” which he 
adapted to the English stage as “ The 
J^ovos of Ergasto,” Ilaymarket, April 
24, 1705, on visiting London with the 
siiigcT Margarita d«^ I’Epine. 

Grechaninov (Alexander Tikho- 
novich) composed symphony in B 
minor, Op. 6; choruses, songs, cham- 
ber music; pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
IL Oct. 26, 1864, Moscow; add. St. 
Petersburg. 

Greco (Gaetano) composed for 
harpsichord; pupil of Scarlatti, taught 
Durante, Pergolcsi, and Vinci as Scar- 
latti’s successor in the Conservatorio 
dei Poveri, Napli‘s, 1717. B. about 
1680, Napb's. 

Greek Music has survived in 
greatly modified form in Gregorian 
Chant, since the old (Miurch Alodes 
were based upon those of the (xreeks, 
hut otherwise possesses only historical 
interest. There is no reason to be- 
lieve the Greeks possessed a sense of 
harmony in the modern signification 
of that word, or of counterpoint. The 
lyre originally possessed but four 
strings, and was therefore incapable 
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accompaniment in the modern sense, 
equally so of melody. Even the Egyp- 
tian lyre which came into later use 
had but eight strings, although a 
later fingerboard development of the 
instrument gave it greater compass. 
There were varieties of llute or 
“ aulos,’’ which word seems to have 
included primitive forms of both oboe, 
clarinet, and llute, but the instruments 
were crude, few in number, and were 
always of secondary importance to 
song. The earliest Italian opera was 
an attempt to present tragetly in the 
Greek form, but liowever much various 
musical reformeis have endeavoured 
to adapt their ideas to their concep- 
tions of the ancient tragedies, it is a 
debatable (luestion whetlier even the 
choruses of Greek tragedy were 
chanted. Yet the reeks could dis- 
criminate between the intervals of a 
fourth and a third of a tone; music 
played a highly importiiiit part in tlie 
religious and civic ceremonies of the 
people; music was treated as a branch 
of higher mathematics, like astronomy, 
by Gr(‘ek pliilosophers, and was like- 
wise sufiposed to have a liighly im- 
portant ethical iniliience as well. Thus 
there were three Cencra, Diatonic mu- 
sic was preferred for tin* expression of 
virile and severe matter; the Chro- 
matic was plaintive and sweet, and 
the Enharmonic stirring and agree- 
able. These genera ililTered from each 
other in impf)rtant details. The primi- 
tive scale consisting of four notes 
sounded by the lyre in order not of 
ascent hut of descent was the tetra- 
chord. Taking a tetraehord of the 
tonic A, the three genera may be indi- 
cated as follows: Diatonic, a, g;, f, c; 
Chromatic, a, f sharp, f, e; Enhar- 
monic, a, f, e quarter-tone sharp, o. Tw o 
or more tetrachords were developed 
into a scale of greater compass by 
Conjunction, in which the highest note 
of the lower tetraehord is identical 
with the lowest note of the higher; or 
by Disjunction, wdiich places an addi- 
tional tone between the lowest of the 
upper tetraehord and the highest of 
the lower; or by a combination of 
both processes. These processes, and 
the addition of a lower A called Pro- 


slambanomenos gave a two octave 
scale which was in use in the 3d cen- 
tury B. C. Besides the distinction of 
genera there was that of Mode. The 
Dorian, lastian or Ionian, Phrygian, 
Aeolian, and J^ydian were the prin- 
cipal modes, and each had its Hypo 
or Dominant and Hyper or Sub-Dom- 
inant relative, making 15 diatonic 
scales. The higher modes were em- 
ployed for the expression of passion 
or grief; while tlie low^er were re- 
garded as erotic. Aristoxeiius, Aris- 
totle, Euclid, and Plato were among 
the most eminent of Greek theorists. 
Sec: “Modes of Ancient Greek Mu- 
sic,” Monro, Clarendon Press, 1S04; 
“ Ilarmonics of Aristoxeiius, ’^laeran, 
Clarendon Press, 1902 ; “ Aristoxene 
de Tarciite,” Louis Lalor, 1004. 

Green (James) edited Psalms pub- 
lishcd ill London, 1724-51; played or- 
gan at Hull, Eng. 

Green (Samuel) built many Eng- 
lish cathedral organs, learning the 
business with Bylicld, Jordan, and 
Bridge. B. 1740; d. Sept. 14, 1790. 

Greene (Harry Plunket) sang bar. 
at the principal English and American 
festivals, and in concert, debut, 1888, 
in the Messiah, London. B. June 24, 
1865, Old Connaught House, Wicklow, 
Ireland; add. London. 

Greene (Dr. Maurice) composed 
“ Forty Select Anthems,” Te Deum, 
Service in C, the oratorio, “ Force of 
Truth,” the pastoral opera, Phoebe,” 
songs; helped found The Society of 
Musicians; played organ St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; composed for Chapel 
Royal ; sang at the Academy of 
Ancient Music that madrigal by Lotti 
which Bononcini had represented to 
be his own, and which was the begin- 
ning of the Italian composer’s down- 
fall; aided in founding rival series 
of concerts on Bononcini’s expulsion 
from the Academy. B. 1695, London; 
d. Dec. 1, 1755. 

Greensleeves. Probably dates 
from the reign of Henry VITl; is re- 
ferred to in “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and became a favourite song 
with the Cavaliers in their wars with 
Cromwell. 

Greeting (Thomas) taught Sam. 
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Pepy3 and his wife to play flageolet; 
wrote an instruction book for that in- 
strument, published in London, IfiTo. 

Gregoir (Jacques Mathieu Jo- 
seph) composed a piano concerto, Op. 
100, the opera “ Le Gondolier de 
Venise,*’ the cantata “ Faust ” ; debut 
as a pianist at eight. B. Jan. 18, 1817, 
Antwerp; d. Oct. 29, 1870, Brussels. 
Eduard Georges Jacues composed 
the symphony “ Les Croisades,” the 
oratorio “ La Vie,” the symphonic ora- 
torio “ Marguerite d’Autriche,” the 
dramas “De llelgen,” “La derni^rc nuit 
dll Comte d’Egmont,” the comic operas 
“ Willem Beukels ” and “ La Belle 
Bourbonnaise ” ; wrote on music. B. 
Nov. 7ri822, Turnhout; brother of 
J. M. J.; d. June 28, 1890, Antwerp. 

Gregorianischer Gesaug. Qer, 
Gregorian song. 

Gregorian Music is the name of 
the vast collection of church music 
which was* edited and revised under 
the personal supervision of Pope Greg- 
ory the Great* and remains to-day the 
ollicial liturgical music of the Homan 
('atholic Church throughout the world. 
The present Pope and his illustrious 
predecessor Leo XI 11 urged the aban- 
donment of the operatic style of church 
music, use of which had grown to 
formidable proportions, and the Medi- 
cean edition of the Gregorian Music 
having become corrupt, the task of 
revision was placed in the hands of 
tlie Order of St. Benedict, which pos- 
sessed at its house in Solesmcs, France, 
a large collection of the chants in their 
earlier and purer forms. Tlie superior 
sohmn and religious beauty of this 
music has commended itself wherever 
it has been restored. The collection 
of inusic for the MASS comprises more 
than flOO compositions. The music for 
the Hours includes some 2000 Anti- 
phons and 800 Greater Responds, and 
if less authentic than the first collec- 
tion, closely resembles it in all re- 
spects. Much of the music in the 
earlier collection made by St. Ambrose 
in Milan is practically identical with 
that which bears stamp of St. Greg- 
ory’s approval, the variations in mel- 
ody being superficial. 

Gregory the Great became Pope 


590 and devoU'd much time to the 
personal revision and reformation of 
music in the church, establishing the 
great collection of plain-song which 
have since been called GREGORIAN 
MUSKh B. Rome, 540; d. 604, Rome. 

Gregorian Tones are the eight 
groups of chants in the eight dilTcrent 
MODES to wiiicli the psalms are 
chanted in the Gregorian antiphonal 
system. Tlieir restoration to the lit- 
urgy of the Anglican Church is a 
matter of current record, and it is 
w'orth while to note that they were 
almost wholly employed in tlie service 
up to the time of tlie C/omnionwealth. 

Greiter (Matthias) composed part 
songs, psalms, and hymns; originally 
a monk, joined the Lutherans and 
founded a clioir scliool, 1549. 

Grell (Eduard August) composed 
a 16-part Mass a capclla, other church 
iniisic, songs, the oratorio “ Der Israel- 
iten in der Wiiste.” B. Nov. 6, 1800, 
Berlin; d. Aug. 10, 1886, Steglitz, 
near Berlin. 

Gresham (Sir Thomas) founded 
not only the college bearing his name, 
but a leetureship in music worth about 
$500 per annum, fro(pieritIy bestowed 
until recent years upon men having 
no knowledge of music. D. London, 
Nov. 21, 1579. 

Gr4try (Andr6 Ernest Modeste) 

composed the operas “Richard Goenr 
de Lion,” Avhitdi contains the famous 
air “O Richai*«l, o mon roi, I’niiivios 
Fabandonne,” produced Oet. 21, 17S4-, 
and still in repertoire ; “ Lo tableau 
parlant,” “Huron,” “Zemiie et A/or,” 
“L’Epreuve villageoise,” and “ L’Amaiit 
jaloux,” in all 50 dramatic works, 
notable for tbeir wealth of melody. 
As a child Gretry was a cliorister in 
the church of St. Denis, Lii'^ge, but was 
dismissed as incapable at 11. He man- 
aged to obtain lessons, however, and 
to hear the performances of an Italian 
opera company, and at 18 had com- 
posed six symphonies and a solemn 
mass. These interested the Canon du 
Harlez, who provided the young com- 
poser with means to travel to Rome, 
where he remained seven years at the 
“ College de Li^ge.” Casali having 
vainly tried to teach him counterpoint 
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and harmony during this period, dis- 
missed him as incapable of learning, 
notwithstanding which he produced his 
operetta “ La Vendcmmia trice ” at 
the Aliberti Theatre with success, and 
also composed a De Profundis and 
otlier church music. Determined to 
devote himself to French opfira com- 
ique, he went to Ccneva, 1707, whore 
he tried to induce Voltaire to write 
a libretto. Though that illustrious 
author could not comply, he suggested 
“ Isabelle et Gertrude,” which had been 
previously composed by lilaise to Fa- 
vart’s book, and after this had been 
performed, advised Grc'd.ry t.o go to 
Paris. Acting upon this suggestion, 
Gn'*try journeyed to the French capital, 
secured the book for “ Les Mariages 
Samnites ” from an amateur, and 
filially obtained a performance of that 
opera through the kindness of the 
Swedish ambassador, ( V)unt(» de Ouez. 
This enabled him to stage “Le Huron” 
and “ Lucile,” and thereafter he ranked 
as the most popular of French dramatic 
composers. Mozart and Beethoven 
wrote variations on liis songs, the 
Prince Bishop of Liege made him privy 
councillor, Napoleon gave him a pen- 
sion and the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and in his old age he bought 
“ rFrmitage,” Rousseau’s house near 
Montmorency, and there wrote his 
amusing memoircs. Of his other Avorks 
« Pierre le Grand ” and “ Guillaume 
Tell” were the most ambitious, and the 
most popular were “La double epreuve, 
ou Colinettc il la Cour,” “ La CaraA’ane 
du Cairo,” 17S:i, to book by the Bour- 
bon prince Avho later became l^ouis 
XVI II, “Anacreon chez Polycrate,” 
“ Le Jugement de Midas,” satirizing 
French music .and the Acad<?mie, “ Le 
MagniTiqiie,” “ La Rosiere de Salency,” 
“ Aucassin et Nicolette,” “ Lisbeth,” 
“ Le deux Avares.” Breitkopf & Hilrtel 
undertook the publication of Gretry’s 
complete AVorks. B. Feb. 8, 1741, 
LiOge; son of a violinist; d. Sept. 24, 
1813, near Montmorency. See biog- 
raphies by A. J. Gr^try, E. Gregoir, M. 
Brenet. Lucile composed the success- 
ful opera “ Le Mariage d’Antonio ” at 
13, which Avas orchestrated by her 
father, ANDRE ERNEST MODESTE, 


and produced, 1780, at the Paris 0p6ra 
Comique. B. 1773, Paris; married 
unhappily; d. 1703. 

Greunberg (Eugene) composed 
symphony played at the Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic ; wrote “ Theory of Violin 
Playing”; phayed violin in the Ge- 
wandhaus and Boston Symphony or- 
chestra; taught Boston and Ncav Eng- 
land Conservatories. B. Oct. 30, 1854, 
Galicia; add. Boston. 

Grieg (Edvard Hagerup) com- 
posed tAVO suites to Ibsen’s “ Peer 
Gynt,” No. 1, Op. 23, piano four hands, 
afterAvards developed for orchestra as 
No. 1, Op. 4G, and No. 2, Op. 55, which 
r.anked him at once as the leading 
composer of Scandinavia, :M?,d first 
aroused interest in the play in many 
parts of the world. Grieg’s mother, a 
cultivated amateur, gave him his first 
lcs.sons; he began to compose at nine, 
and on the advice of Ole Bull, Avas 
sent to the Leipsic ConserA’atory, Avherc 
he was a pupil of Hauiitmann and 
Richter in counterpoint; of Rietz and 
Reine<*ke in composition, and of Wen- 
zel and Moscheles for piano from 1858 
to 1802, completing his studies Avith 
Niels Gadc in Copenhagen. Returning 
to Norway he founded the musical 
union in Christiana, ISOO, whicli he 
conducted until 1880, and Avith his 
friend Nordraak devoted himself to 
developing the national music of Nor- 
AA'ny. In 1865 and in 1870 he A'isited 
Rome, where ho became intimate with 
Liszt. In 1879 he played his OAAm 
piano concerto, A minor. Op. 10, at the 
GcAvandhaus, J.eipsie, to an enthusias- 
tic audience. In 1888 he conducted his 
“ Tavo Elegiac Melodies ” for strings at 
the London Philharmonic, and g.aAa^ a 
joint rccitiil of his compositions Avith 
his Avife, Avho AA^as an excellent singer. 
In 1894, Avhile again visiting England, 
he received the degree Dr. Mus. at Cam- 
bridge, but the greater part of his life 
was spent at his country home near 
Bergen, NorAvay. His larger composi- 
tions include, besides those already 
named, the concert overture “ Im 
Herbst,” sonata for violin and piano, 
in G, Op. 13, “Tavo Symphonische 
Stilcke,” piano four hands. Op. 14; 
sonata for piano and ’cello. Op. 36; 
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sonata for piano and violin, C minor, 
Op. 45 ; scenes from Bjornson’s “ Olav 
Tryf^vason,” solo, chorus, and orches- 
tra, Op. 50; “ Sigurd Jorsalfar,** for 
orchestra, Op. 56; symphonic dances 
for piano, four hands and strings, Op. 
64; a Funeral Hymn in memory of his 
father, for four voices, the song cj^cle 
“ llaugtussa,” Op. 67. llis preference 
as a composer was for songs, of which 
he left nearly 150, and short piano 
pieces, which, while wliolly original, 
are often mistaken for elaborations of 
folk songs. B. June 15, 1843, Bergen, 
Norway; d. 8ept. 4, 1007. 

Griesbach (John Henry) com- 
posed the oratorio “ Belshazzar,” after- 
wards performed, 1854, as “ Daniel,” 
the dramatic works “James the First,” 
“ The Goldsmith of West Clieap,” 
“ Fhlis,” cantatas, songs; wrote “An 
Analysis of Musical Sounds ”; director 
Bhilhannoiiio Society, 14 terms; played 
’cello; pupil of his father, ’cellist to 
Queen Charlotte, and of his uncle G. 
\j. J. GriesbfKjh. B. June 20, 1798, 
Windsor; d. Jan. 9, 1S75, London. 

Griesinger (Georg August) wrote 
biographical notice of Haydn, whom he 
knew intimately, Breitkopf & Hilrtel, 
ISIO. 1). April 27, 1828, Leipsic. 

Griflfbrett. Fingerboard of 

string instruments. 

Griflan (George Eugene) helped 
found London Philharmonic Society; 
composed three string quartets and 
piano music, including a concerto in 
which he made his debut, London, 
1797. B. Jan. 8, 1781, London; d. 
May 1863. 

Griffin (Thomas) built organs in 
London; one of the numerous pro- 
fessors on the Gresham foundation 
who couldn’t lecture. D. 1771. 

Griffith (Frederick) taught flute, 
Royal Academy of Music, London, 
having toured the world with Melba 
and played in Covcnt Garden Orches- 
tra. B. Nov. 12, 1867, Swansea; add. 
London. 

Grimaldi was the name of a cele- 
brated sopranist better known as 
NICCOLINI. 

Grimm (Otto) composed a suite 
for orchestra in canon form, symphony 
in D minor, songs ; played piano ; con- 


ducted. B. Pcrnau, Livonia, Mar. 0, 
1827 ; d. Dee. 7, 1903, Miinster. 

Grisar (Albert) composed “ Sarah,” 
Paris Op6ra Comique, 1836; “ Gilles 
Ravisseur,” 1848; “ Les Porcherons,” 
1850; “ Bon Soir, M. Pantalon,” 1851, 
in all more than 30 operas, of wliich 
19 were produced. B. Dec. 26, 1808, 
Antw'crp; d. .June 15, 1869, AsniJ^res. 

Grisi (Giulia) sang sop. in opera; 
debut, Italian opera, Paris, 1832, hav- 
ing already won tlie admiration of 
Bellini and Rossini in Milan; toured 
America with Mario, 1854. B. July 
28, 1811, Milan; m. Count de Mcley, 
1836; divorced, and m. Mario; d. 
Nov. 29, 1869, Giuditta «ang iiioz. 
sop. in opera; sister of GIULIA and 
her first teacher. B. July 28, 1805, 
Milan; m. Count Barni, 1834; d. 
May 1, 1810. Carlotta became the 
most famous ballerina of the same 
period, although educated originally 
as a singer. She was a cousin of the 
singers above mentioned. 

Groppo. It, Group of notes. 

Gros Fa. Obsolete square NOTA- 
TION. 

Grosse. Gcr, Major, as to inter- 
vals ; great or grand. 

Grosse Caisse. Fr. Bass DRUM. 

Grosse Trommel. Gcr, Bass 
DRUM. 

Grosso. It. Groat, grand, full. 

Gros Tambour. Fr. Big Dill M. 

Grossvater Tanz. 17th century 
German dance, literally “ Grand- 
father’s Dance,” used at weddings, em- 
ployed by Schumann in two composi- 
tions, the “Carneval” and “Papillons.” 

Ground Bass. Old form of discan t 
in which a theme in the bass, usually 
short, is constantly repeated with 
overlaid melody or liarmoiiy. Ground 
basses were often cm])l()ypd as themes 
for “ extemporising.” A chaconne by 
Handel gives 62 variations on a ground 
bass, and a modern exam])le will be 
found in Brahms’ orchestral Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn. 

Group. Series of small notes sung 
to one .syllable; division; section of 
instruments in tlie orchestra; ar- 
rangement of parts in a score. 

Grove (Dr. Sir George) wrote 
“ Beethoven and his Nine Sympho- 
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nies”; edited “Crovc^a Dictionary 
of Music ” and Macmillan’s Maj^a- 
zinc; helped orf^anize, and was first 
director of the Royal College of Music, 
London, 1883, for which he was 
knighted; in early life a civil engi- 
neer, but a devoted amateur of music; 
secretary of the {Society of Arts and 
a director of the Crystal Palace. B. 
Clapham, Eng., Aug. 13, 1820; d. 
May 28, 1900. See “Life of Sir Ceorge 
Grove,” C. L. Graves, Macmillan, 
1904. 

Grua (Carl Luigi Pietro) com- 
posG<l the operas “ Telegono ” and 
“ (Jamil lo”; court musician at Dres- 
den, 1091; vice cliapelinaster, 1003. 
Paul composed the opera “ Tele- 
macco,” i\Iuiiich, 1780, a Miserere, and 
other chiircli music. Ih Feb. 2, 1734; 
son of 0. L. P.; d. July 5, 1833. 

Qrund (Friedrich Wilhelm) 
helped found the JTamburg Singakade- 
niie; composed the operas “Mathilde” 
and “ Die Burg Falkenstcin,” sympho- 
nies, a mass, cantatas, and chamber 
music. B. Oct. 7, 1791, Hamburg; d. 
Nov. 24, 1874. 

Grundstimme. (tcr. Bass part. 

Grundton. Gev, Bass note; fun- 
damental bass. 

Gruppetto. It. Group of notes; 
division ; turn ; trill. 

Griitzmacher (Friedrich Wilhelm 
Ludwig) composed ’cello <!oncertos 
and songs; played first Velio at tlio 
Gewandliaus and taught in Leipsic 
Conservatory. B. Mar. 1, 1832, Des- 
sau; d. Dresden, Feb. 23, ]!)()3. Leo- 
pold played ’cello Meiriingeii Court 
Orchestra; pupil of his brother 
F. W. L. B. Sept. 4, 1834; d. Feb. 
26, 1900. 

GF-Schliissel. Treble or G clef. 

G String. Tlie fourth on the vio- 
lin ; third on viola, ’cello, and guitar ; 
first on doiiblcbass. 

Guadagni (Gaetano) sang con. 
in “ The Messiah ” and “ Samson ” 
under Handel; developed into sopran- 
ist, and became a highly popular singer 
in Paris, creating “ Telemacco ” for 
Gluck, singing at Vienna and Berlin 
operas. B. 1725, Lodi; d. 1797. 

Guadagnini (Johann Baptist) 
made violins in Cremona style which 


are dated Milan, Piacenza, and Turin, 
1690-1740; pupil of Stradivarius. 
Lorenzo made violins of equally fine 
quality but departing from the Strad. 
model; worked with JOHN BAPTIST. 
John Baptist II made violins of Strad. 
model dated chiefly from Piacenza, 
having a high coloured varnish. Prob- 
ably son of LORENZO. Joseph made 
violins dated generally Milan, 174(1- 
60. Probably brother of JOHN BAP- 
TIST 11. Succeeding generations of 
this family have continued to make 
violins, but without attaining the ex- 
cellence of those named. 

Guaracha. Spanish dance in lively 
3-4 time. 

Guarducci (Tommasso Toscano) 
sang in English oratorios and opera, 
1766-71, with Grassi, having previa 
oiisly established his reputation in 
Italy. B. 1720, Montefiascone. 

Guarnerius (Andreas) made ex- 
cellent violins, dated Oemona at the 
sign of St. Tlieresa; pupil with Stradi- 
varius of Nicolo Ama'Li. B. about 
1620; d. 1698. Pietro Giovanni 
made violins in Mantua but describes 
himself in his labels as “ from Cre- 
mona.” B. 1655; instruments bear 
dates 1690-1725. Joseph made vio- 
lins first on his father’s model, but 
later developing an individual style; 
called himself “ Filius Andrcae ” to 
distinguish himself from a cousin. B. 
1666; instruments dated 1690-1730; 
d. about 1739. Peter of Venice made 
violins superior to those of his uncle 
PIETRCJ) GIOVANNI and on the same 
model. B. 1695; instruments are 
dated 1730-55. Joseph del Gesu be- 
came the most famous instrument 
maker of liis family, making violins 
more remarkable for power and fine 
tone than beauty, one of which was a 
favourite with Paganini. He was a 
nephew of JOSEPH FILIUS AN- 
DRE A E and therefore a grandson of 
ANDREAS, although his father, Gi.am- 
Battista,was not an instrument maker. 
The name del Gesu came from the 
I. 11. S. Avhich he added to his label. 
B. 1687; d. 1745. 

Guddok. Russian fiddle. 

Gudehus (Heinrich) sang ten. in 
Wagnerian operas Bayreuth, London, 
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New York, Berlin; originally a school- 
inaeter. B. Altenhagen, Hanover, Mar. 
30, 1845; add. Berlin. 

Gu^dron (Pierre) composed songs 
and ballets for Henri IV of France; 
became surintendant de la musique 
to Louis XIII. B. about 1565. 

Guerrero (Francisco) conqiosetl 
“ Sacrao (.'antioiu's,” 1555, masses, and 
Passion according to St. Matthew ; 
cliapelmaster at Seville Cathedral; 
made pilgrimage to Palestine at 60; 
pupil of Morales. B. 1528, Seville; 
d. 1590. 

Guerriero. 7L Warlike. 

Guest (Ralph.) composed psalms, 
hymns, songs; played organ. B. 
Shropirtiire, 1742; d. 1830, Bury St. 
Kdmunds, Kng. George composed an- 
thems, hymns, glees, organ pieces, 
songs; played organ; as a boy, sang 
in Fug. (Chapel Koyal. B. 1771, Bury 
St. Edmunds; son of RALPH; d. 
Sept. 10, *1831, Wisbech. 

Guet. Fr, Trumpet flourish. 

Guglielmi* (Pietro) comjMjsed the 
operas ^^1 due Gemelli,*^ 1781); many 
other forgotten operas, dividing the 
favour of the Italian public witli Cima- 
rosa and Paisiello ; said to have aban- 
doned his wife in London; became 
chaptdmaster at the Vatican, 1793, and 
thereafter devoted himself to compo- 
sition of churcli music. B. about 
1727; d. Rome, Nov. 19, 1804. 

Guida. It. Guide oi direct. 

Guide-Main. Fr. Mechanical ap- 
pliance to regulate the position of the 
wrist in piano playing, invented by 
Kiilkhronnor. 

Guidetti (Giovanni) aided Pales- 
trina in tlie revision c ul purification 
of Gregorian music oj i red by Pope 
Gregory XTII, 1576-81; pupil of Pal- 
estrina; priest and comluctor. B. 
1532, Bologna; d. Nov. 30, 1592, 
Rome. 

^Guido d’Arezzo devised the prin- 
ciple upon which the stave is con- 
structed, invented the F and C clefs, 
Solmisation, and the Haimonic 
Hand” (by which tones were indi- 
cated on the joints of the left hand), 
and did much to reform and syste- 
matize music. By Kircher he was 
likewise accredited with the invention 


of the Gamut, the llexachords; Dis- 
cant, Organum, and Counterpoint ; the 
Monocliord, the Spinet, and the mod- 
ern Five Line Stave. According to 
Horn Germain Morin, he was at first 
a simple Benedictine monk in the 
monastery of St. Maur des Fosses. 
His talent for music was so pro- 
nounced that he was called to Rome 
by Pope Benedict VllI in 1022 
(Baronius), treated with great con- 
sideration, and recalled two years 
later by Pope John XIX, to whom he 
taught his new system of notation. 
Leaving Rome with a promise to re- 
turn, he settled at the Monastery of 
Pomposo in P'errara, where he wrote 
liis “ Mierologus,” a treatise reprinU^d 
1904 witli critical notes by Dora A. 
ArnelH, O.S.B., Monte Cassino, and 
other books. Finally lie became Abbot 
of Santa C'roce, Avcllano, near Arezzo. 
B. about 990; called also Guido Are- 
tinus, Fra Guittone, Guy of Arezzo; 
d. 1050, Santa Croce. 

Guidonian Syllables. Aretinian 
syllables in CT QCEANT LAXIS. 

Guignon (Jean Pierre) composed 
violin concertos, sonatas, duos; played 
violin in the service of tlie French 
court, 1733-73; wa.s the last musician 
to hold the title “ Roi des violons,” 
and to attempt to enforce the regula- 
tion of the CONFRERIE of the min- 
strels. B. Feb. 10, 1702, Turin; d. 
Jan. 30, 1774, Versailles. 

Guildhall School of Music was' 
established 1880 by the City of Lon- 
don to teach music in all branches. 
Weist-JIill was the first principal. 
Sir Josepli Bariiliy succ(*e(1cd him, 
1892, and on his deatli in 1896, Dr. 
W. TI. Cummings took ofiice. The 
institution grew rapiOly, received tlie 
support of many distinguished musi- 
cians, and in 1905 had reached an en- 
rolment of nearly 3000 students. 

Guillaume Tell. Gioaccliino Ros- 
sini’s four-act opera, to book by Bis 
and Jouy, founded on Schiller’s play, 
was first performed Aug. 3, 1829. 
Leutold, the herdsman, , kills one of 
Gesslor’s followers while defending his 
daughter, and seeks the protection of 
Tell, who places him in safety. Melch- 
tal is accused by Gessler of having 
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incited rebellion, and ia executed. Ar- 
nold, Melchtal’a son, loves Mathilde, 
daughter of Gessler, but casts liis lot 
with the deputies of the three cantons, 
who determine to free Switzerland 
under Toll’s leadership. The third act 
opens with a love scene between Ma- 
thilde and Arnold. Then Gessler’s bat 
is set upon a pole, and the Swiss are 
commanded to do reverence to this 
emblem of authority. Tell and his 
son refuse, are arrested, and Tell is 
ordered to shoot an apple from his 
son’s head. This be does, but Gess- 
ler has noted a second arrow, and 
Tell manfully tells him tliat arrow 
was meant for his destruction had he 
slain his son. The tyrant thereupon 
orders Toll’s arrest, and he is led 
away in fetters, despite Mathilde’s 
plea for mercy. Mathilde then joins 
the patriots. Their battles arc suc- 
cessful, and finally Tell, who has es- 
caped from prison and slain Gessler, 
appears, and the opera closes with a 
hymn to freedom. The principal inu- 
flical numbers are: Act 1: TI ciel 
sereno,” Alpine chorus; ‘^Oiiito il 
crine,” chorus and dance; Act II: 
** Qual silvestre metro intorno,” chorus 
of huntsmen and shepherds ; ‘‘ 8clva 
opaca,” Mathilde; “La gloria in- 
flanimi,” Tell and Walthcr; Act III: 
“O nuito asil,” Arnold; “I boschi, i 
monti,” the hymn to freedom. As now 
performed, the opera consists of three 
acts, the third having Ix'cn eliminated, 
the fourth and lifth condensed. The 
original cast was: Mathilde, Damo- 
reau-(!inti, sop.; Hedwig, Mori, mez. 
sop. ; Jemmy, Toll’s son, Dabodie, sop.; 
Gessler, Trevost, bass ; Rudolph, Massol, 
ten.; Tell, Dabodie, bar.; Walthcr, 
Levasseur, bass; Melchtal, Dupont, 
bass; Arnold, Nourrit, bar.; I^uthold, 
Prevot, bar.; Fisherman, ten. 

Guilmant (Felix Alexandre) be- 
came organist of Trinity church, 
Paris, 1871, and ranked in 1908 as the 
dean of French organists and one of 
the greatest living performers on that 
instrument. Guilmant’s father w^as an 
organist, and his first teacher. At 16 
he became organist of St. Joseph’s, 
Boulogne, and later chapelmastcr at 
the Church of St. Nicholas. In I860 


he received lessons from Lemmens, and 
since then he has been one of the 
world’s most useful teachers. He com- 
posed a symphony for organ with or- 
chestra, seven organ sonatas, con- 
certos, and hymns, “ Belsazar,” a 
scene lyrique for soli, chorus, and or- 
chestra, the hymn “ Christi Vincit.” 
In 1893 he received the Legion of 
Honor, in 1896 became professor at 
the Conservatoire; made successful 
concert tours of ISurope in 1897-98 
and 1904-5; retired from his post at 
Trinit6, 1901. B. Mar. 12, 1837, 
Boulogne ; add. Paris. 

Guimbarde. Fr. JEW’S HARP. 

Guiraud (Ernest) composed “ Roi 
David,” an opera produced at New 
Orleans wlicn he was but 15, “ Frede- 
gonde,” completed by Saint-Saens 
after his death, and produced Dec. 18, 
1895, at the Paris Grand Op6ra; won 
the prix de Rome, Paris C'onservatoire, 
1859, with his “ Bajazet et le joiier de 
flute”; the one-act opera “Sylvie” 
while in Rome, “ En Prison,” “ Le 
Kobold,” “ Madame Turlupin,” “ Pic- 
colino,” the ballet “Gretna Green”; 
fought with French in Franco-Priis- 
sian war; taught eomposition at the 
Conservatoire, 1876; Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. B. June 23, 1837, 
New Orleans; d. May 6, 1892, Paris. 

Guitar is the only modern repre- 
sentative of the numerous instruments 
of the lute, cither, or gitlern families, 
with the exception of the MANDOLIN. 
The resonance box has a fiat back, 
although the sides are curved some- 
what like those of viols. There is a 
fretted keyboard, and there arc six 
strings, three of gut and three of wire, 
attuned as follows: E, A, d, g, b, e, 
and sometimes E, B, e, g, b, e. The 
compass is IS to a”, and the music is 
written an octave higher than its 
sounds. Instruments of this class are 
doubtless of oriental origin. The ob- 
solete English guitar was a wire-strung 
instrument replaced by the Spanish 
guitar, described above. Both Berlioz 
and Paganini were guitarists, but the 
instrument has of late years been 
superseded for dance music and ac- 
companiments in English-speaking 
countries by the piano. 
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Gulli (Luigi) played piano and 
taught in Rome; founded the “Soeietil 
del quintctto Gulli for chamber 
music; jjupil of Cesi, Royal College 
of Music, Naples. B. Calabria, June 
17, 1859; add. Rome. 

Gumpeltzhaimer (Adam) com- 
posed church music; cantor at St. 
Anna, Augsburg, 158 1-1 021. B. Trost- 
berg, Bavaria, 1500; d. 1025, Augsburg. 

Gung’l (Joseph) composed 300 
dances and marches; bandmaster in 
Austrian army; made concert tours of 
Europe and America; became chapel- 
master to the Emperor of Austria. B. 
Dec. 1, 1810, Zsjlmbt*k, Hungary; d. 
Jan. 31, 1889, Weimar. Virginia 
sang iff opera; debut, Berlin, 1871; 
daughter of JOSEPH. Johann com- 
posed dance music ; made concert 
tours of Europe. B. Zsilmb^k, Mar. 
5, 1828; d. Nov. 27, 1883, Funf- 
kirchon, Hungary. 

Gunn l^Barnabas) composed so- 
natas for harpsichord, “ Two Canta- 
tas and Six Songs,” 1730, and church 
music; played organ Gloucester (ki- 
Ihedral. B. about 1080, Gloucester; 
d. about 1743. Barnaby played organ 
Chelsea Hospital, London, 1730-53. 
Probably related to BARNABAS. 

Gunn (John) taught flute and 
’cello; wrote on music. B. 1705, Edin- 
burgh; d. 1824, London. Anne 
Young played piano; wrote “An 
Introduction to Music,” illustrated by 
games, Edinburgh, 1803. Wife of 
JOHN. 

Guntram. Richard Strauss’s three- 
act opera was first performed May 10, 
at \^Vim^^r. 

Gura (Eugen) sang “ Dormer ” and 
“ tiunther ” at the performance of the 
c;y cle “ Der Ring dcs Nibelungen,” 
Bayreuth, 1870; debut, 1805, Munich; 
retired, 1895. B. Nov. 8, 1842, Pres- 
seni, Bohemia ; d. Aug. 20, 1906. Her- 
mann sang bar. in oi)era. Son of 

kugen. 

Gurlitt (Cornelius) composed the 
opera “ Scheik Hjissan,” operettas, 
piano studies ; organist at Altona 
and Royal Music Director. B. Feb. 
10, 1820, Altona; d. June 17, 1901, 
Altona. 

Gusikow (llCichael Joseph) played 


xylophone so well as to win the ad- 
miration of FiHis and Mendelssohn. 
B. Sept. 2, 1800, Sklow, Poland; d. 
Oct. 21, 1837, Aix-la-Cliapellc. 

Gustave III. Auber’s ()j)era on the 
theme of BALLO IN MASCHEKA. 

Gusto, con. li. With taste and 
expression. 

Gustoso. JL With taste and ex- 
pression. 

Gutmann (Adolph) composed ten 
“Etudes caractcristiqiics ”; pianist 
and friend of Chopin. B. Jan. 12, 
1819, Heidelberg; d. Oct. 27, 1882. 

Guttural. 'I'hroaty. 

Guzla. Primitive rebec played in 
the Balkan states. 

Gwendoline. Alexis Emmanuel 
('habrier’s tliree-act opera, to book by 
Catullo Abuides, was first performed 
April 10, 1880, at Brussels. 

Gymnase de Musique Militaire 
was founded in Paris, 1830, to edu- 
cate musicians for the military hands, 
but was abolislied, 1850, when its 
functions devolved upon the Conser- 
vatf)ire. B(‘rr and Carafa were the 
directors. 

Gyrowetz (Adalbert) composed 
“ Agnes Sorel,” “ Robert, oder die Prll- 
fung,” and in all 30 np(‘ras, 19 masses, 
00 symphonies, 00 string quartets, 40 
piano sonatas, ballets; wrote an auto- 
iuography, Vienna, 1847. B. Buclwcis, 
Bohemia, Feb. 19, 1763; d. Mar. 19, 
1850, Vienna. 


H is the German name of the note 
B natural, B in German always mean- 
ing B flat. 

Haas (Alma) played violin ; taught 
at Royal Aeademy of Musie, London, 
King’s College, l.ondon. B. Rjitibor, 
Silesia, Jan. 31, 1847; daiigliter of 
the schoolmaster Hollaender ; m. Dr. 
Ernst Haas, 1S72, London; add. 
T.fOndon. 

Habanera. Popular Cuban dance 
in 2-4 time, said to have been brought 
from Africa l)y negro slaves. A fine 
example occurs in CARMEN. 

Habeneck (Eranqois Antoine) 
composed the ballet “ T.e page incon- 
stant,” 1823, violin concertos; taught 
in Paris Conservatoire; founded the 
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Concerts of the Conservatoire, where 
he first introduced Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies to France, 1828-48; con- 
ducted Louis Philippe’s concerts at 
the Tuileries; Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor. B. Jan. 23, 1781, 
MeziCres; d. Feb. 8, 1849, Paris. 

Haberbier (Ernst) composed 
“ Etudes poesies ” and other piano 
music; court pianist at St. Peters- 
burg; toured Europe with success. B. 
Konigsberg, Oct. 5, 1813; d. Mar. 12, 
18G9, Bergen, Norway. 

Haberl (Franz Xaver) founded 
the Palestrina Society which published 
32 vols. of that master’s works, 1894; 
founded School of Ecclesiastical Music, 
Ratisbon, 1874; edited thematic cata- 
logue of the archives of the Sistine 
Chapel, 1888; became President of 
the Caecilien-verein of Austria, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, 1899; in early 
life chapelmaster at Passaii Cathedral 
and music director in the seminaries; 
then organist and director of the 
Church of S. Maria dell’ Anima, Rome, 
18G7-70, clioirmaster and inspector of 
the Dompracbeiids at ILitisbon, 1871- 
82; honorary canon of Palestrina 
Cathedral; Dr. of 'rheology. Univer- 
sity of Wurzburg, 1889. B. April 12, 
1840, Ober Ellenbach, Bavaria; or- 
dained priest, 18G2, Paasau; add. 
llatis])()n. 

Hackbrett. Gcr. DULCIMER. 

Hadan. The call to prayer chanted 
from tlie minarets by Mahometan 
priests. 

Haddock (Thomas) played first 
’cello in Liverpool Philharmonic So- 
ciety. B. 1812, Leeds; d. Sept. 22, 
1893, Liverpool. George played vio- 
lin. B. July 24, 1824; brother of 
THOMAS; d. Sept. 12, 1907. Edgar 
A. founded Leeds liege of Music, 
aided in establishing Lt^eds orchestra, 
1898, played violin. B. Nov. 23, 1859, 
Leeds; son of GEORGE; add. Leeds. 
George Percy composed songs ; played 
piano, ’cello, violin; aided his brother 
EDGAR A. in managing Leeds Col- 
lege of Music. B. Oct. 10, 1860; add. 
Leeds. 

Haddon Hall. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s thrce-act romantic opera, to 
book by Grundy, was first performed 


Sept. 24, 1892, at the Savoy Theatre, 
London. 

Hadley (Henry K.) composed the 
symphonies “ Youth and Life ” and 
“ The Seasons,” two comic operas, a 
suite, a cantata; directed music at 
St. Paul’s School, then SLidt Theatre, 
Mainz; pupil of Chadwick, Heindl, 
and Allen, Boston. B. 1871, Somer- 
ville, Mass. ; add. Mainz. 

Hadow (William Henry) com- 
posed the cantata “ The Soul’s Pil- 
grimage,” the hymn ‘‘Who are these?” 
for soli, chorus, strings, and orches- 
tra; songs, chamber music; wrote 
“Studies in Modern Music”; lec- 
tured at Oxford ; edited “ The Oxford 
History of Music.” B. Dec. 37, 1859, 
Ehrin^on, Gloucestershire; add. Ox- 
ford, Eng. 

Haeser (August Ferdinand) com- 
posed the oratorio “ Der Glaubc,” per- 
formed as “ The Triumph of Faith,” 
at the Birmingham Festival, 1817; 
the opera “Die Mohren”; wrote on 
singing; director and teacher to the 
ducal family at Weimar. B. Oct. 15, 
1779, Leipsic; d. Nov. 1, 1844, 

Weimar. 

Haessler (Johann Wilhelm) com- 
posed a grand giguc for piano, D 
minor. Op. 31, much piano music, 
songs. B. Erfurt, Mar. 29, 1747; d. 
Mar. 29, 1822, Moscow. 

Hague (Dr. Charles) composed 
odes, songs, canons; professor of 
music at Cambridge, 1799. B. May 
4, 1769, Tadcaster, Eng.; d. June 18, 
1821, Cambridge. Harriet composed 
a collection of “ Six Songs ”1814. B. 
1793; daughter of Dr. CHARLES; 
d. 1816. 

Hahn (Reynaldo) composed the 
opera “ L’tle de reve,” 1898; “La 
Carmelite,” Dec. 16, 1902, Paris Op6ra 
Coiuiquc ; music for “Esther,” 1905; 
the symphonic poem “Nuib d’ Amour 
Bergamesque ” ; songs. B. Aug. 9, 
1874, Caracas, Venezuela; add. Paris. 

Haigh (Thomas) composed violin 
concerto, 1 2 sonatas for violin and 
piano; pupil of Haydn. B. 1769, Lon- 
don; d. 1808, London. 

Hail Columbia is said to have 
been composed as a march in honour 
of George Washington. The composer 
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was either Johannes Roth or Prof. 
Pliylo, both Philadelphia musicians. 
The words were written in 1798 by 
Judge Joseph llopkinson, and were 
first sung to the tune by Gilbert Fox, 
an actor. 

Hainl (Georges) wrote “Do la 
Musique a Lyon depuis 1713 jusqu’a 
1852,” the year of publication; con- 
ducted at the Acad^niie de jMusique 
and the Conservatoire concerts, Paris; 
played ’cello; founded ’cello prize of 
1000 francs at the Conservatoire. B. 
Nov. 19, 1807, lasoire; d. Paris, June 
2, 1873. 

Haitzinger (Anton) sang ten. in 
opera, Theatre an der Wien, Vienna, 
1821; founded an opera school, Carls- 
riihe; retired 1850. B. Lichtenstein, 
Austria, Mar. 14, 1796; d. Dec. 31, 
1869, Vienna. 

Halb. Gcr. “Half,” as Ton, 
semitone; Cadence, half-cadence; 
Note, minim. 

Hale. ADAM de la. 

Hale (Philip) wrote music criti- 
cism for various Boston newspapers, 
in 1908 for the Boston “Herald”; 
lectured on musical topics ; wrote 
analytical and historical programmes 
for Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
played organ First Religious Society, 
Roxbury, Mass., St. Peter’s, Albany; 
pupil of Dudley Buck, 1870, later 
of Hauptmann, Faiszt, Rheinberger, 
Guilmant, Urban, Bargiel, Raif, and 
Scholz. B. Mar. 5, 1854, Norwich, 
Vt. ; add. Boston. Irene Baumgras 
composed songs and piano music under 
pen name Victor Renc; gold medal- 
ist Cincinnati College of Music, 1881, 
B. Syracuse, N. Y.; m. PHILIP. 

Halevy (Jacques Frangois Fro- 
mental Elias) composed the opera 
“La JUIVE,” the comic opera 
“ L’Eclair ” ; was one of the best 
teachers and most industrious of mu- 
sicians. Halevy, whose real name was 
Levi, gained prizes in solfege and 
harmony at the Paris Conservatoire, 
181(1-11, and then enjoyed the advan- 
tage of studying composition with 
Cherubini. “ Les derniers moments 
du Tasse,” " La Mort d’Adonis,” and 
“ Herminie ” won honours for him at 
the Conservatoire, the last named cap- 


turing the prix de Rome, 1819; but 
before leaving for Italy he composed 
a De Profuiidis to Hebrew text and a 
march performed in a Paris synagogue 
on the death of the Duke de Berri, 
which he dedicated to (Jherubini. A 
period of hard study in Rome bore fruit 
on his return in several dramatic 
pieces, and liis first great success came 
in 1830 with his ballet, “ Manoii Les- 
caut.” From 1827 he filled various 
chairs at the Conservatoire, number- 
ing (<ounod, Masse, S. David, Bizet, 
and other well known musicians among 
his classes. He became a member of 
the Institut, 1836, Chevalier of the 
l^egion of Honor, and in 1854 per- 
manent secretary of the Academic dcs 
I>t;aux-Arts, in which capacity he 
wrote “ Souvenirs et Portraits, etudes 
Hur les bcaux-arts,” 1861. Many of 
Ilalcvy’s operas were written to in- 
ferior libretti, although his music was 
excellent. Among others to be noted 
arc: “Guido et <Jlinevra,” 1838; “ Lo 
Sberif,” 1839; “ Le Drapier,” 1840; 
“ Le (Juitanero,” ami “La Ihdno de 
Cliyjue,” 1841 ; “ Le Val d’Andorre,” 
1848, “ Le Juif errant,” 1852, “ Vanina 
d’ Ornano,” and “ Le Deluge,” which 
were completed after his death by his 
son-in-law Bizet; music to his brother 
Leon's translation of “ Prometheus 
Bound” (/Kschylus); and these by 
no means complete the list. B. May 
27, 1799, Paris; d. Nice, Mar. 17, 
1862. See biography by his brother 
Leon, 1862. 

Halir (Karl) conducted Weimar 
court orchestra and played in the 
Joachim quartet; pupil of .loachirn. 
B. Feb. ], 1859, Holienelbe, Bohemia; 
m. the singer Therese Zorbsfc, 1888 ; 
d. Dec. 21, 1909. 

Hall (Henry) composed a Te 
Deum, five anthems, and otlier church 
music; organist and vicar choral 
Hereford C'athedral, 1608. B. 1655, 
Windsor; d. Mar. 30, 1707, Hereford. 
Henry, Jr., succeeded to his father’s 
ollices at Hendord Cathedral. D. 
Jan. 22, 1713. 

Hall (Marie) played violin admi- 
rably, ranking as the foremost violin- 
i.st of British birth; pupil of Wil- 
helmj in London and of Seveik, at 
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Prague, 1901-3; toured America 
1905-6. B. Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 
8, 1884; daughter of a harpist; add. 
London. 

Halle (Sir Charles) played piano 
in London, where his recitals were 
long a feature of the musical season; 
conducted the Manchester Orchestra 
and Gentlemen’s Concerts ; founded 
the Royal College of Music, Manches- 
ter, of which he was first principal, 
1893; conducted Bristol estival, 
1873-93; LL.D. University of Kdin- 
burgh, 1880; kniglitod, 1888; pupil 
in early manhood of Kalkbrenner and 
the associate of Chopin, Liszt, Thal- 
berg, Berlioz, and Cherubini ; gave 
concerts in Paris, but settled in Eng- 
land on the Revolution of 1848. B. 
Hagen, Westphalia, April 11, 1819; 
m. the violinist NORM AN-NERUDA, 
1888; d. Oct. 25, 1895, Manchester. 

Hallelujah. Ilcb. “ Praise Je- 
hovah.” ALLELUIA. 

Hallelujah Chorus is a famous 
number in Handel’s “ Messiah.” 

Hailing*. Norwegian country dance. 

Hals. Ger, Neck of an instrument. 

Hamboys (Dr. John) wrote 
“ Summa super Musicam Continuam 
et Discretam,” and other Latin works 
on music, the one named being a com- 
mentary on the works of the Francos, 
about 1470. Probably a priest. 

Hamerik (Asger) composed six 
symphonies: No. 1, Poetique, No. 2, 
Tragique, No. 3, Lyrique, No. 4, Ma- 
jestueuse; No. 5, Serieuse, No. 6, 
Spirituellc, the last two for strings 
only; headed the conservatory of the 
PEABODY INSTITUTE, Baltimore, 
1872-98; pupil of Gade in Copen- 
hagen, of von Billow in Berlin, of Ber- 
lioz, whose only confidant he was in 
musical matters. Besides the orches- 
tral works named, Hamerik composed 
suites, two choral trilogies, a requiem, 
and the operas “ Tovelille,” ‘‘ Hjal- 
niar and Ingeborg,” “ La Vendetta ” 
and ** Dcr Reisende ” ; knighted by 
the King of Denmark, 1890. B. 
Copenhagen, April 8, 1843; add. 

Copenhagen. 

Hamerton (William Henry) com- 
posed the opera “ St. Alban,” Dublin, 
1826; songs and anthems, sang in 
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English Chapel Royal. B. 1795, Not- 
tingham ; d. Calcutta. 

Hamilton (James Alexander) 
edited Cherubini’s “ Counterpoint and 
Fugue”; and wrote primers. B. 1785, 
London; d. Aug. 2, 1845, London. 

Hamlet. Ambroise Thomas’s five- 
act grand opera, to book by Barbie r 
and CaiT6, based on Shakespeare’s 
play, was first performed Mar. 9, 1868, 
at the Paris Academic. The libret- 
tists have altered Shakespeare’s plot 
to the extent of introducing a ballet, 
causing Hamlet to succeed his uncle 
as King of Denmark, permitting the 
Queen, Laertes, and l^)lonius to live. 
Tlic musical numbers include: Act 1: 
“ Angeli eterni,” 0])helia ; Muo for 
Hamlet and Ophelia followed by “ Per 
j)atria,” Laertes; “Banda alia via 
mestizia,” chorus; Act 11: scena, 
Ophelia; the drinking song, “O li- 
quore,” the soliloquy “ Essere o no,” 
Hamlet; Act III: “A questa pie,” 
Ophelia, “ Deh! vanne a uii chiostro,” 
Hamlet, Ophelia, and the Queen; Act 
IV : dance music, tlie “ mad ” scena, 
Ophelia ; Act V : “ Povero fior,” 

chorus. 

Hammer. That part of the piano 
mechanism which strikes the strings; 
mallet for playing the dulcimer; the 
clapper of a bell. 

Hammer clavier. Oer. PIANO. 

Hammerschmidt (Andreas) com- 
posed ‘‘ Musicalische Andachten,” set- 
tings of sacred words to German texts 
which w^cre among the most impor- 
tant Lutheran compositions prior to 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s period; the 
chorales, “ Meinen Jesum lass ich 
nicht,” “Hosianna David’s Sobn,” a 
“ Moine Scele Gott Erhebet,” still in 
use; played organ, Freiberg and Zit- 
tau churches. B. 1612, BrUx, Bohe- 
mia; d. Nov. 8, 1675. 

Hammerstein (Oscar) built the 
Manhattan Opera Hopse, New York 
City, and gave an excellent series of 
performances, 1906-7, in opposition 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which were continued 1907-8, and 
then built an opera house in Phila- 
delphia, for which he engaged a special 
company for the season of 1908-9. In 
early life Mr. Hammerstein was a 
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cigar maker. His inventions of ma- of his father compelled him to seek a 
chinery for use in this trade brought livelihood, and the following year he 
him large sums of money, which he engaged as violino ripiendo at the 
invested in theatrical enterprises. He Hamburg Opera under Reiser, whom 
built seven theatres in New York City, he succeeded as clavicinist. In 1703 
retaining the Victoria for his own use, he and Mattheson competed for a va> 
and presenting so-called “ vaudeville ” cant post of organist at Liibcck, but 
at great profit. Mr. Hamnierstein’s both retired on learning that the or- 
venture in grand opera was made ganist would have to marry the daugh- 
without help of outside capital, and ter of his predecessor. Later the two 
he acted as his own impresario. musicians quarreled over Mattheson’s 

H^»dl«Tls are employed by ETng- opera “ Cleopatra,” a duel foll()wed, 
lish' change-ringers for practising the and only a brass button, which turned 
changes later to be performed on tower Mattheson’s sword , saved Uandel’s 
bells. As five men can manage GO life. In 1705 “ x\lmira ” and “ Nero,” 
bells, bands of handbell players in Handel’s first operas, were produced 
iCngland often perform elaborate at Hamburg, and these were quickly 
music. * followed by “ Daphne,” “ Florinda,” 

Handel (George Frederick) com- and a Passion cantata. In 170G he 
posed ‘‘The Messiah,” one of the groat- visited Florence, Venice, Rome, and 
ost of oratorios, 40 operas, of which Naples. A four years’ sojourn in- 
only a few airs and his “ Largo,” an itiated the composer into the beauty 
interlude ffom “ Rinaldo,” survive; of Italian song, ajid he composed the 
was the greatest organ and harpsi- operas “ Rodrigo,” “ Agrippina,” the 
chord soloist of his age with the ex- oratorios “ Resurrezione,” and “11 
ception of Johann Sebastian Bach, and Trionfo ded Tempo,” some church 
the greatest of English musicians, music, and the serenata “Aci, Galatea, 
though born in Germany. Son of a e Polifeino,” a subject- to which he 
barber, who finally became surgeon afterwards composed an English sere- 
and valet to the Prince of Saxe- nata. In IS 10 he accepted the post 
Magdeburg, and looked upon music of chapelmastcr to the Elector of 
with contempt, Handel was obliged Hanover, but went to England on leave 
to study in secret as a boy, but the of absence, and composed “ Rinaldo ” 
intercession of the Duke of Saxe- in the two weeks previous to its pro- 
Weissenfels won from the father per- duction, Feb. 14, 1711. The success 
mission for the lad to follow his natu- of this opera was so great that Hjinde(^ 
ral bent, and he became the pupil of reluctantly returned to Hanover, and 
Zachau, organist of Halle Cathedral, soon returned to England, overstaying 
where he studied organ, composition, his leave, and thus for a time losing 
and practised violin and clavier. In favour with the Elector, who came to 
three years he had acquired all the the English throne as George L On the 
knowledge Zachau could impart, and suggestion of Baron Kielmannsegge, 
had composed, among other pieces, one Handel wrote the “ Water Music ” for 
motet each week. By Zachau’s advice a fete given by the King, and this not 
he went to Berlin, where his impro- only restored him to favour, but 
visations at the organ and harpsi- brought him an annuity of .I?! 000 per 
chord won instant favour. There he annum. While in Hanover with the 
met Bononcini, -whose successful rival Elector- King, 1715-16, he composed a 
he became later in life; and studied Passion oratorio to German text. Re- 
with Ariosti. The Elector volunteered turning^ to England, he was chapel- 
to send the young musician to Italy, masterro the Duke of Chandos for 
but his father insisted that he return the next three years at Cannons, 
to Halle, where he was entered as a where he composed “ Esther,” his first 
university student, 1702, but in the English oratorio, the Chandos Te 
same year bicame organist to the Deums, and anthems, and his second 
Schloss und Domkirche. The death “ Acis and Galatea.” in 1820 he as- 

17 
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sumed direction of Italian opera for was sung at a charity concert in Dub- 
the Royal Academy of Music, for lin. The following year it was per- 
which he wrote “ Radamisto.” Bo- formed under the composer’s direction 
noncini and Ariosti went to London in London. The audience was deeply 
to compose for Handel’s troop, which alfected, and at the Hallelujah 
included the sopranist Senesino and Chorus ” the King arose to his feet, 
Margarita Durastanti. The rivalry his court following the example, and 
between Handel and Bononcini, in this evidence of devotion and rc- 
which the partisans of either camp spect has remained the rule at all 
were ranged on semi-political lines, subsequent performances. “ Samson,” 
became acute, and it was proposed “ Joseph,” Semele,” “ The Dettingen 
that Handel, Bononcini, and Ariosti Te Deum,” “ Belshazzar,” “ Hercules,” 
each write one act of the opera “ Muzio “ The Occasional Oratorio,” “ Judas 
Hcevola,” in order to tost their merits. Maccabeus,” “ Joshua,” “ Solomon,” 
The test failed to end tlie controversy, “Susanna,” “Theodora,” and “ Tlie 
but later Bononcini was charged with Choice of Hercules” were produced 
plagiarism (an olfence of which Han- between 1743 and 1750. His last 
del was frequently guilty himself) work, “Jephtha,” was hindered by 
and driven from England. In 1829 failing eyesight, and three operations 
Handel, in partnership with Heideg- were performed in a vain effort to re- 
ger, obtained control of the King’s store his vision. Henceforth he was 
Theatre, for which he composed sev- almost wholly blind, but continued to 
oral operas, but on the production of play organ and to direct the perform- 
his oratorio, “Deborah,” 1733, he ance of his works, enjoying in his old 
quarreled with Senesino, who had be- age an unrivalled popularity with all 
come immensely popular, and the rival classes, especially with the royal 
“ Opera of the Nobility,” with For- family, to which he had been music 
pora and Ilasse as composers and con- master. His last public appearance 
ductors, was the result. In 1734 was at a performance of “ The Mes- 
liandel opened as sole proprietor at siah” at Covent Garden, April 6, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and later at 1759. B. Feb. 23, 1685, Halle , Low er 
Covent Garden, producing five operas Saxony; d. April 14, 1759. SePfcg- 
and the “ Ode to Alexander’s Feast,” 
but in the end both companies became -Mfytnfe'ft, 

bankrupt, and Handel, a prey to over- Handel and Haydn Society is an 
work and worry, was stricken with old and important musical society of 
paralysis of the hand, and left for BOSTON. 

Aix-la-Ohapelle. Returning to Ix>n- Handel Commemoration. A great 
don with partially restored health, he festival was ^iven in London, 1784, to 
composed “ Faramondo,” “ Ser.se,” mark the centenary of Handel’s birth, 
“ Imeneo,” “ Deidamia ” for Ileideg- .at which “ The Messiah ” and other 
ger’s opera house, and a Funeral An- important works were performed, 
them for Queen Caroline. At 53 he Joah Bates, conductor. After all ex- 
turned to sacred music, conditions in perises had been paid and a small 
England making furtlier profit in sum set apart for subsequent festi- 
opera impossible. “Saul” and “Israel vals (which proved of minor impor- 
in Egypt,” his first oratorios, were tance ), the Royal Society of Musicians 
by no means well received. The set- received $30,000 and the Westminster 
tings of tlie “ Ode to St. Caecilia’s Hospital $5000 as their shares in the 
Day,” “ L’Allegro,” and “ II Pense- receipts. 

roso” date from this period. In Handel Festival was founded by 
1841 bis fortunes seemed at their R. K. Bowley in London, 1857, and 
ebb, and he went to Ireland upon the after a preliminary festival in that 
invitation of the Duke of Devonshire, year gave “ The Messiah ” and other 
then T.ord Lieutenant, and on April works at the CrystaDt^ Palace, 1859, 
13, 1742, his oratorio “ The Messiah ” with an orchestra of 460, a chorus of 
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2700, Costa conducting. The festival 
was then established for triennial per- 
formances. Costa remained conductor 
until 188Q. ., Sir August Manns con- 
ducted the next three festivals, and in 
1903 Dr. P*- H. Cowen was appointed 
conductor. 

Handel Gesellschaft was founded 
in Leipsic, 1859, by llietz, Hauptmann, 
f)r. ('Iirysandev, Oerviniis, and Iheit- 
ko[)f & lliirtel for the purpose of is- 
suing a complete edition of the works 
of Ueorge F rederick Handel. Dr. 
Chrysander was editor. Corinan as 
wcli as English text is provided, ex- 
cept for the Italian operas and Latin 
church piusic. The edition numbers 
100 vols., the last being devoted to a 
thematic catalogue. 

Handel Society was founded in 
London, 1843, to publish a standard 
edition of the works of George Fred- 
erick Handel, and had issued 12 vols. 
on its dissolution, 1855. 

Handel Society gave concerts in 
London, having its own amateur chorus 
and orchestra, from 1882. Sir Julius 
Benedict was the first president, and 
the oiUce subsequently devolved upon 
yir John Stainer, Sir Hubert Parry. 
The conductors have been F. A. W. 
Docker, Sir August Manns, J. S. 
Liddle, and S. Coleridge Taylor. 

Handguide. GUIDE MAIN. 

Handl (Jacob) composed 16 masses, 
published at Prague, the motet “ Ecee 
quomodo moritur Justus,” used by 
Handel in his Funeral Anthem, other 
cliurch music; chapelrnaster to the 
Brince Bishop of Olmutz and cantor at 
St. Johann’s Church, Prague. B. 
Carniola about 1650; d. July 18, 
1591, Prague. 

Handle, de (Robert) wrote a 
Latin treatise on music based on the 
works of Franco, dated 1326, repub- 
lished by de Coussemaker. Probably 
belonged to an English family settled 
in Kent. 

Hanover Square Rooms were the 
scene of many of the most important 
London concerts from those given by 
Bach and Abel, 1775 to 1874, when the 
building became the Hanover Square 
Club. The site is now occupied by 
Hanover Court, an apartment building. 


Hans Heiling. Heinrich IMarsch- 
ncr’s three-act opera, to book which 
Eduard Devrient had written for Men- 
delssohn, was first performed May 24, 
1833, at Hanover. Hans Heiling, King 
of the Gnomes, falls in love with Anna, 
a peasant girl, and determines to cast 
his lot with humanity, despite the 
protests of his subjects and of the 
Queen, his mother. Anna consents to 
a betrothal, urged by her mother, who 
is impressed by the gnome-king’s 
wealth, but later finds that she really 
loves Conrad, a lad of her own station 
in life. In despair, Heiling throws a 
knife at Conrad, and retires to the 
mountains. There the gnomes find 
him, and learning that he has lost his 
chance of happiness with the mortals, 
oiler to again recognize him as their 
King. Heiling reappears, however, at 
the wedding of Anna and Conrad, and 
is about to revenge himself on the 
bridegroom, wiien the Queen-mother 
appears and persuades him to return 
to his dominion beneath the earth, 
and as the gnomes dej)art tiie 
peasants join in a hymn of thanks- 
giving. 

Hansel und Gretel, Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s fairy opera, to text by 
his sister Adelheid Wette, based on 
Grimm’s tale, was first produced Dec. 
23, 1893, at Weimar. Its success w'as 
immediate, and it has since been re- 
peatedly performed in all parts of tbo 
W'orld, in 1905-6 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, when the 
production was supervised by the com- 
poser. To this delightful story, wdiicli 
ought to be familiar to ev(*ry one, and 
is therefore not repeated here, Humper- 
dinck has given a charming setting 
strictly in accordance with Wagnerian 
theories. 

Hanslick (Eduard) wrote “Vom 
Musikaliseh Schonen,” which is a plea 
for absolute rather than progranuue 
music, many other books on music, 
criticisms for the Vienna newspapers; 
opposed the Liszt-Wagner movement; 
W''armly supported llr.ahms; lectured 
on the history and aesthetics of music, 
Vienna University; Dr. juris, Im- 
perial councillor and Hof rath, Cheva- 
lier of the Iron Crown. B. Sept. 11, 
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1825, Prague ; d. Aug. 6, 1904, Baden, 
near Vienna. 

Hardiment. Fr, Jloldly, daringly. 

Hare (John) published music in 
London, 1696 to 1720, when the busi- 
ness was continued by liis son Joseph 
to his death in 1733. The widow and 
her daughter continued as publishers 
until 1751. 

Harfe. Gcr, HARP. 

Harington (Henry, M.D.) com- 
posed glees, catches, and a sacred dirge 
lor Passion week; was both pliysician 
and composer to the Harmonic Society 
of Batli on its foiiinlal ion by Sir .lolin 
Danvers, 17S4. B. Kelston, Somerset- 
shire, Sept. 29, 1727 ; d. Jan. 15, 1816, 
Bath. 

Harmonic Flute. Flute and reed 
organ stops having tubes double the 
normal lengtli with a hole in the 
centre, and of S ft. or 4 ft. pitch. 

Harmonic Minor. Minor scale 
containing the minor sixth with the 
major seventh, in which ascent and 
descent are without alteration. 

Harmonic Union gave concerts in 
I.(Ondon, 1<S52~54. 

Harmonica. An instrument on 
the xylophone principle with strips of 
glass substituted fur wood. Benjamin 
Franklin’s “ Musical Glasses,” Armon- 
ica, or Harmonica, consisted of glass 
bowls set on a spindle and revolving 
in a trough of water by pedal action, 
the tone being produced by friction 
of the fingers. 

Harmonichord. An instrument 
with keyboard like a piano, but pro- 
ducing its tone from a string sot in 
vibration by friction with a revolving 
cylinder coated with rosin, invented 
by Kaufmann, the Dresden instrument 
maker. The tone was like a violin’s. 

Harmonici. Adhered to the Pytha- 
gorean theory of music, as opposed to 
that of the Aristoxeriiaiis. 

Harmonics are the overtones or 
upper partials produced by the vibra- 
tions of the aliquot parts of a column 
of air or string. Recent authorities 
on ACOUSTICS hold that both inten- 
sity and quality of tone are dependent 
upon the harmonics produced. 

Harmoniemusik. Gcr, Music for 
wind instruments. 


HARMONY 

Harmonious Blacksmith is the 
name given to the fifth of Handel’s 
first set of “ Suites de Pieces pour le 
Clavecin, after the first publication, 
1720, and was probably original with 
that composer, although the melody 
has been claimed for Ballard and 
Wagenseil. The story that Handel 
composed it after hearing a black- 
smith at work was invented after the 
composer’s death. 

Harmonique. Fr. Harmonic. 

Harmonium. A keyed wind in* 
strument which reverses the principle 
of the American reed organ by forcing 
the air out through reeds instead of 
drawing in through them. Itjias been 
developed along elaborate lines by 
French makers, who call it the Orgue 
expressif. 

Harmony is that branch of musi- 
cal science which deals with the com- 
bination of sounds of different pitch, 
the formation of CHORDS, their rela- 
tion and progression, and is the result 
of the development of instrumental 
music, just as counterpoint grew with 
the evolution of song. With the an- 
cient Greeks harmony was a general 
synonym for music, but while their 
theory of music was highly complex, 
their application of the principles of 
harmony in the modern sense was 
doubtless confined to the use of a 
few simple chords in accompaniment. 
Church music was built as nearly 
upon the lines laid dowm by the Greeks 
as its tonal architects could make it. 
True, there was the beginning of har- 
mony in DIAPHONY, DESCANT, and 
COUNTERPOINT, but its presence was 
incidental. The early composers viewed 
music horizontally, that is they were 
seeking to combine two or more melo- 
dies of nearly equal importance, not 
to build up an elaborate structure on 
perpendicular lines for the support 
of a single melody. Polyphonic music, 
the glorification of song, reached its 
highest perfection in Palestrina, who 
survived until 1592. Meantime the 
application of a crude harmony had 
been made to secular songs and instru- 
mental music, the Italian Renais- 
sance brought renewed interest in tli(^ 
dramas of ancient Greece, an attemi>t 
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to revive the ancient tragedy resulted 
in the creation of Italiaii opera at 
Florence about 1000, and then Claude 
Montoverde, one of the moat notable 
of musical reformers, sought greater 
freedom and larger contrast than the 
rules governing polyphonic music per- 
mitted, introduced combinations of 
sound forbidden in counterpoint, and 
laid the foundations of modern har- 
mony. Monteverde brought down the 
wrath of the theorists by introducing 
the Dominant seventh without prepa- 
ration, and other combinations then 
almost equally objectionable, so that 
tln*re seemed to be an inevitable con- 
flict between the polyphonic and har- 
monic fjysiems. Nevertheless Johann 
Sebastian Bach found a means of 
reconciling them, of making the pro- 
gressions of harmony as appreciable 
as those of melody, of which, however, 
they were the result. Among the 
more important recent works on har- 
mony, the student will do w’ell to 
consult Harmony Simplified,*^ Rie- 
mann ; “ Harmony ; its Theory and 
Practice,” Front. 

Harold. Frederic H. Cowen’s four- 
act opera, to book by Sir Edward 
Malet, was first performed June 8, 
181)5, at Covent Garden, London. 

Harp. The instrument employed 
in modern orchestra is generally that 
perfected by Sebastian Erard, IS 10, 
having a compass of 'C flat to f”' flat 
with 46 strings on which sharps and 
fiats are made by seven pedals, each of 
which raises a string and all its oc- 
taves either a semitone or a whole 
tene, and making the instrument 
available in all keys, though its sonor- 
ity decreases in proportion to the num- 
ber of accidentals used. This harp 
is ( ailed Double Action to distinguish 
it from the earlier single action harp, 
which was so imperfect as to be not 
available in many keys. The harp, 
with its characteristic triangular 
form, dates back to the dawn of his- 


since 1904, which gives chromatic in- 
tervals by double stringing and does 
away with the pedal action. 

Harp Lute. 12 stringed instru- 
ment invented by E. Light, 1798, but 
never in general use. 

Harpe. I'r. HARP. 

Harper (Thomas) printed music 
in Loudon, 1631-58. 

Harper (Thomas) became hand- 
ma.ster East India Brigade Band; 
played and taught trumpet. B. May 
3, 1787, Worcester, Eiig. ; d. Jan. 20, 
1853, London. Thomas John played 
trumpet. B. Oct. 4, 1816, London; 
son of THOMAS; d. Aug. 27, 1808. 
Charles Abraham played horn in 
English orchestras. Son of THOMAS; 
d. dun. 5, 1893. Edmund played horn, 
piano, and organ. Son of THOMAS; 
d. May 18, 1869, Hillshorougli, Ireland. 

Harpsichord. Keyboard instru- 
ment resembling the grand piano in 
shape, the strings being set in vibra- 
tion by quills or leather points set 
on jacks. As the dynamic quality of 
the tones could not be modified by 
touch, there were sometimes two man- 
uals which could be coupled or other- 
wise altered in tone by tlie us(» of 
stops. The instrument was used in 
accompanying the first oratorios and 
operas, and was not withdrawn from 
the oieluistra until the elos(^ of the 
IHtli century. In Franco it \va.s called 
the Clavecin; in Italy (fiavicemhalo, 
Gravicembalo, Cembalo or Arpicordo; 
in German Kielfiilgel or Fliigel. Fine 
specimens may be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum, London, Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, and the 
Conservatoire, Brussels, and the Paris 
Conservatoire Museum. 

Harris (Sir Augustus Henry 
Glossop) managed opera in T.ondon, 
Covent Garden, 1888-96; was an actor 
in early life, stage manager for Maple- 
son, and lessee of Drury Lane, 1879- 
87; knighted, 1891, while Sheriff of 
London. B. 1852, Paris; d. dune 22, 


tory. The harp was the favourite in- 1896, Folkestone, Lng. 

strument of the Irish and other Gaelic Harris (Joseph John) composec 

minstrels. Tlie Double Harp had two songs and Cathedral music; played 

rows of strings of different tunings, organ Manchester 

The most recent instrument of the ter to Eng. Chapel ^ y * ’ 

class is that manufactured by Pleyel London; d. Feb. 10, 1869, Manchester. 
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Harris (Joseph Macdonald) 

taught music, conducted, composed 
songs; chorister Westminster Abbey. 
B. 1789; d. ISGO. 

Harris (Renatus) built organs in 
London in competition with Father 
SMITH, 1000. Several members of the 
family were well known organ builders. 
John, who was in partnership with 
John Byfield, 1729-40, was the last of 
the name. 

Harris (Victor) composed the 
operetta “ Mile. Mai ct M. de Sembre,” 
piano suite, cantata; conducted Utica 
Choral Union; assisted Seidl at 
Brighton Beach; played organ in 
churches; taught singing; pupil of 
Blum, Schilling, Courtney, and Seidl. 
B. April 27, 1809, New York City; 
add. New York City. 

Harrison (J.) published music in 
London, 1779-1S02, including works 
of Handel, Arno, and Boyce. 

Harrison (Samuel) sang ten. in 
London concerts of Ancient Music, and 
at the Handel Commemoration. B. 
Sept. 8, 1700, Derbyshire; m. the 
sop. singer (^antolo; d. .June 25, 1812. 

Harrison (William) established 
an English opera company, 1850, which 
played at Drury Lane, the Lyceum, 
and Covent Garden, London, to 1804; 
created ten. rCles in ** Bohemian Girl,^^ 
“ Maritana,’’ etc. B. .Tune 15, 1813, 
London; d. Nov. 9, 1808. 

Hart (Charles) composed the ora- 
torio “ Omnip(dence,^’ church music; 
played organ. B. May 19, 1797; d. 
Mar. 29, 1859, London. 

Hart (James) composed songs; 
sang Eng. Chapel Royal. B. 1047, 
York; d. May 8, 1718. 

Hart (John) made violins in Lon- 
don, establishing his business, 1825. 
John Thomas made violins and be- 
came the greatest authority on these 
instruments of his generation. B. 
Dec. 17, 1805; d. ‘.Tan. 1, 1874. 
George wrote “The Violin; its fa- 
mous makers and their imitators,” 
1875; continued the business of his 
father JOHN THOMAS. B. Mar. 23, 
1839, London; d. April 25, 1891. 
George succeeded to the business of 
his father, GEORGE. B. Jan. 4, 18G0, 
Warwick; add. London. 


Hart (Joseph Binns) composed 
dance music, farces; played organ; 
wrote “An Easy Method of teaching 
Thorough-bass and Composition.” B. 
1794, London; d. Dec. 10, 1844, 
Hastings. 

Hart (Philip) composed organ 
fugues, setting of “ The Morning 
Hymn in Paradise Lost”; played or- 
g.an. D. 1749, Ijondoii. 

Hartmann (Johann Ernst) wrote 
the song “ Kong Cluistiaii,” which 
first appeared in the opera “ Die 
Fischer,” and which has since be- 
come the Danish National Hymn; led 
Royal Copenhagen Orchestra, 1708. 
B. 1720; d. 1793. August Wilhelm 
played organ at the Garrisoij Jfiiurch, 
CopenJiageii, 1800-50. B. 1775; son 
of .lOllAMN ERNST. Johann Peter 
Emilius composed a cantata on the 
death of Thorwaldsen, the opera 
“ Ravnon,” a symphony, church music; 
directed Copenhagen Conservatory, 
1840. B. May 14, 1805; son of 
AUGUST WTLFIEI.M,., d. Mar. 10, 
1900. Emil composed the operas 
“ Die Erlenmadchen,” “ Die Nixe,” 
“ Die Korsikaner,” “ Runenzaubcr,” 
the ballet “ Fjoldstuen,” three sym- 
phonies; songs and chamber music; 
pupil of his father JOHANN PETER 
EMILIUS, and his brother-in-law, 
Gade. B. Feb. 21, 1836; d. July 18, 
1898, Copenhagen. 

Hartvigson (Frits) played piano; 
debut Copenhagen, when 14; pianist 
to the Princess of Wales, 187.3; taught 
Normal College for Blind, Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, 1888, Royal College of 
Music, London, 1905; Knight of the 
Dannebrog. B. May 31, 1841, Jut- 
land, Denmark; add. London. Anton 
lectured on music ; played and tauglit 
piano; made Professor by King of 
Denmark, 1900. B. Oct. 16, 1845, 
Dennifirk; brother of FRITS; add. 
London. 

Harvard Musical Association 
gave from six to ten concerts annually 
in Boston from 1865 to 1882, under the 
direction of Carl Zerrahn, consisting 
of the best orchestral music, with oc- 
casional choral performances and in- 
strumental and vocal solos. The asso- 
ciation retired from tlie concert field 
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on the establishment of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The “ Pierian 
Sodality/^ 1808, was the first musical 
organization of importance at Har- 
vard University, and out of this so- 
ciety the association was formed in 
1837. The association's library num- 
bered 2500 carefully chosen volumes, 
including complete editions of the 
great composers. 

Harvard University was the first 
of American institutions of learning 
to create a chair of music. In 1802 
J. K. PAINE had been made instruc- 
tor of music, and in 1870 music had 
been made an elective study in the 
arts course. In 1875 Mr. Paine was 
raised tp the dignity of full professor 
of music, which he filled until his 
death. The chair was filled in 1008 
by VV. R. Spalding. 

Harwood (Basil) composed an 
organ sonata in C sharp minor, church 
music; played organ Ely Cathedral, 
Christ Cluirch, Oxford, 1892; became 
('horagus at the university, 1900; con- 
ducted Orpheus Society and Oxford 
Orchestral association. B. April 11, 
1859, Woodhouse, Olveston, Eng.; add. 
Oxford. 

Harwood (Edward) composed 
“ Absence,” ** Hapless Collin,” and 
other popular songs, and the anthem 

Vital spark of heavenly flame.” B. 
iloddleson, Eng., 1707 ; d. 1787, 
Liverpool. 

Haslinger (Tobias) established a 
music publishing business in Vienna 
and became the close friend as well 
as publisher to Beethoven. B. Mar. 
1, 1787, Zell, Upper Austria; d. June 
18, 1842, Vienna. Karl composed 100 
publications; played piano; contin- 
ued the business of his father TO- 
BIAS. B. June 11, 1816; d. Dec. 26, 
1808. 

Hasse (Johann Adolph) composed 
more than 100 operas, as well as ora- 
torios, masses, cantatas, symphonies, 
chamber music, was in turn rival com- 
poser to Porpora, Handel, and Gluck, 
a successful conductor, and in early 
life an excellent tenor. During an 
early engagement at the Brunswick 
Theatre Hasse produced “ Antigonus,” 
his only opera to German text, 1721. 


Three years later, while in Naples, he 
became the pupil of PorjK)ra, wlioni he 
detested, and of Scarlatti, wlio Ijecame 
his real master in composition. “ Se- 
sostrato,” his first Italian opera, 
Naples, 1726, extended his reputation, 
which was greatly increased by a 
Miserere composed while he taught 
at the Scuola degl* Incurabili. In 
1729 he married the celebrated singer 
Faustina Bordoni, and two years later 
assuTned charge of the court opera 
of August 1 1 at Dresden, where his 
opera “ Alessandro nelT Indie,” in 
which his wife took the leading rffle, 
established his position, despite the 
presence in Dresden of Porpora. In 
London his “ Artaserse ” was produced 
with great success, but l)e disliked 
England, and soon returned to Dres- 
den, where he rmnained until 1760, 
when the fortunes of war compelled 
August 11 to dismiss him. At tl)is 
time he had the misfortune to lose 
his property and a complete collec- 
tion of MS. winch he was preparing 
for publication. In Vienna he en- 
countered ( rluck, but produced “ Rug- 
giero ” and other opreas, and then re- 
tired to Venice. B. Mar. 25, 1699, 
Hamburg; d. Dec. 16, 1783, Venice. 
Faustina Bordoni sang sop. in opera ; 
debut in 1716, at Vicuna, where her 
salary was 15,000 florins, in London, 
under Handel, who paid her $10,000 
per season, and Dresden. She was of 
a noble Venetian family and very 
beautiful. B. 1693, Venice; m. Hasse, 
1729; d. Venice, 1783. 

Hassler (Hans Leo) composed the 
“ xxiv Canzonetti a 4 voci,” masses, 
and other church music; music direc- 
tor in Augsburg, 1600. B. 1561, Nii- 
remberg; d. June 8, 1612, Frankfort. 
Jacob composed madrigals, chnrcdi 
music; court organist at^ Pragiio. 
Younger brother of HANS LEO. 
Probahly died 1611. Caspar composed 
songs; played organ and clavier. B. 
1570; brother of HANS LEO; d. 1018, 
Nuremberg. 

Hastreiter (Helene) sang con. in 
opera, especially successful in W'ag- 
nerian rCdes and as Orfeo. B. Nov. 
14, 1858, Louisville, Ky.; m. Dr. Bur- 
gunzio; add. Genoa. 
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Hatton (John Liptrot) composed 
150 songs, two cathedral services, the 
cantata “ Robin Hood,” Bradford Fes- 
tival, 1856, the opera “ Pascal Bruno,” 
Vienna, 1844; much dramatic music 
for the productions of Charles Kean, 
for whom he directed at the Princess 
Theatre, London. B. Oct. 12, 1809, 
Liverpool; d. Sept. 20, 1886, Margate. 

Hauk (lyEiiinie) sang sop. in opera ; 
debut Oct. 13, 1866, in Brooklyn, as 
Amina in “ Sonnambula,” later with 
complete success in the principal music 
centres of Europe and at the head of 
her own company in America. Car- 
men she sang 500 times, and her reper- 
toire included 100 roles. In 1881 she 
married Baron Ernest von Hesse- 
Wartegg, and retired five years later; 
Oflicer of the French Academy, Order 
of St. Cecilia, Rome; Chamber Singer 
to the Prussian Court. B. Nov. 14, 
1852, New York; add. Lucerne. 

Haupt. Ger. Principal; head; 
chief. 

Haupt (Carl August) played 
organ, remarkable for extemporisa- 
tions; pupil of A. W. Bach, whom he 
siKjceeded as director of the Berlin 
Koenigliche Kirchenmusik Institut. 

B. Aug. 25, 1810, Kuhnau, Silesia; 
d. July 4, 1891, Berlin. 

Hauptmann (Moritz) wrote “Die 
Natur der Harmonik und Mctrik,” 
Eng. trans., 1888, and other important 
scientific works; compejsed the opera 
“ Mathilde,” Casscl, 1826; masses, 
choruses, and part songs; became 
Cantor and Miisikdirektor of the 
Thomasschule, Leipsic, 1842; taught 
counterpoint and composition I..eipsic 
Conservatory, numbering Joachim, 
Von Billow, Sullivan, and others 
among his pupils; Ph.D., etc. B. Oct. 

13, 1792, Dresden; d. Jan. 3, 1868, 
Leipsic. 

Hauptmanual. Ger. Great organ. 

Hauptnote. Gcr, Essential note. 

Hauptperiode. Gcr. Principal 
SUBJECT. 

Hauptsatz. Ger. Principal 
THEME. 

Hauptschluss. Ger. Perfect CA- 
DENCE. 

Hauptstimme. Ger* Principal 
part. 


HAWES 

Hauptwerk. Ger. Great organ. 
Hauser (JohianrL Ernst) wrote a 
dictionary of music, Meissen, 1830, 
and other books on music. B. near 
Quedlinberg, 1803. 

Hauser (Franz) sang bar. in opera ; 
directed Munich (hmservatory ; wrote 
‘‘Gesanglelirc,” 1886. B. Jan. 12, 1794, 
near Prague; d. Aug. 14, 1870, Frei- 
burg in Breisgau. 

Hauser (Miska) composed “ Liedcr 
ohne Worte” for violin, toured Europe, 
America, South America, and Aus- 
tralia as violin- virtuoso ; debut at 12. 
B. Pressburg, 1822 ; d. Dec. 9, 1887, 
Vienna. 

Hausmann (Robert) idayed ^cello 

ill the Joachim quartet ; taught violin 
in the Berlin Hochschule. B. Aug. 13, 
1852, Rottleberode, Harz ; d. Jan. 9, 
1909, Vienna. 

HausSie. AV. Nut of the violin how. 

Hausser. Fr. 'I'o raise or sharpen. 

Haussman (Valentiny composed 
German secular .songs, Polisli dances. 
B. Gerbstiidt, near Merseburg, Saxony ; 
publications dated 1588-1611. 

Haut. Fr. High. 

Hautbois. Fr. OBOE. 

Hautbois d'Amour. Fr. Small 
oboe now obsolete. 

Hautboy. OBOE. 

Haver gal (Rev. William Henry) 
composed the hymn “ From Green- 
land’s icy mountains,” services, chants; 
wrote “ History of the Old 100th 
Ihine,” “ The Old Church Psalmody,” 
etc.; rector of St. Nicholas, Worces- 
ter, and lion. Canon. B. Jan. 18, 
1793, High Wycombe, Bucks, Eng.; 
d. April 19, 1870, Leamington. 

Hawdon (Matthias) composed an 
Ode on the King of Prussia, and for 
organ and harpsichord ; played organ. 
D. 1787, Newcastle, Eng. 

Hawes (William) composed glees 
and songs ; arranged “ Der Freis- 
chtltz,” and other great operas for the 
English productions he directed at the 
Lyceum, 1824-29; in boyhood choris- 
ter of the Chapel Royal; later master 
of the children and lay vicar, West- 
minster Abbey; one of the founders 
of the London Philharmonic Society. 
B. June 21, 1786, London; d. Feb. 18, 
1846, London. 
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Hawkins (James) composed 17 Vienna, his talent for music showed 


services, 75 anthems; organist Ely 
Cathedral. B. Cambridge; d. 1729. 
James composed church music ; played 
organ Peterborough Cathedral, HU- 
SO. Son of JAJMES. 

Hawkins (Sir John) wrote “ Gen- 
eral History of the Science and Prac- 
tice of Music,” which was less popular 
at first than that of Dr. Burney, both 
appearing 1776, but has since been 
regarded as the better. A lawyer by 
profession, Hawkins was a member of 
the Academy of Ancient Music, the 
associate of Dr. Johnson, one of the 
executors of his will and his historian; 
a contributor to “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” and the editor, 1700, of 
the “ Compleat Angler.” B. Mar. 30, 
1719, London; knighted, 1772; d. 
May 21, 1789. 

Hay dee. Daniel F. E. Auber’s 
three-act opera, to book by Rcril>e, 
was first p6rformed Dec. 28, 1847, at 
the Paris Op(?ra Comique. 

Hayden (Gteorge) composed three 
cantatas, popular songs, including 
“ New Mad Tom ” ; played organ St. 
Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. Can- 
tatas were published, Ixjndon, 1723. 

Hayden (Philip Cady) edited and 
published “ School Music” from 1900; 
wrote on “ Ear Training in Rhythm 
Forms ” ; was supervisor of music in 
schools of Keokuk, la., and Carthage 
and Hamilton, III.; president, vice- 
president, and four times secretary 
of music section, National Educational 
Association; twice president Illinois 
State Music Teachers’ Association; 
educated Oberlin College and Oberlin 
Conservatory. B. 1854, Brantford, 
Ontario; add. Keokuk, la. 

Haydn (Franz Joseph), Father 
of the Symphony,” friend of Mozart, 
and teacher of Beethoven, is best re- 
membered as the composer of “ The 
CREATION” and “The SEASONS,” 
oratorios still sung throughout the 
world at music festivals, for his “ AB- 
SCITIED,” “ Maria Theresa,” “ TOY,” 
and other symphonies, and for 
numerous string quartets, a form 
of composition which he brought 
to final perfection. Born of humble 
parentage in Rohrau, a village near 


itself at a very early age, and at eight 
he was admitted to the choir of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, where he 
remained until his voice broke, render- 
ing him unfit for further service. 
Chapelmaster von Reuter does not 
seem to have taught Haydn anything 
beyond elementary singing, but he had 
learned enough Latin in tlie service 
of the church to ^iderstand “ Gradus 
ad Parnassuni,”^Fux’s book on har- 
mony upon which he founded his own 
method of composition. Unwilling to 
burden his family by returning to . 
Rohrau, Haydn accepted the hospital- 
ity of Keller, a wig maker, whose son 
had been a fellow chorister at St. 
Stephen’s. Whatever of bitterness 
crept into the composer’s happy life 
in after years mny be ascribed to his 
marriage to Maria Anna Keller, his 
benefactor’s daughter, which occurred 
after he had won his first success. 
He had wished to marry her younger 
sister, who, however, entered a con- 
vent. While liis fortunes were at the, 
ebb, Haydn ran across a copy of 
C. P. E. Bach’s six sonatas for clavier, 
which he studied most industriously, 
having procured an old clavier for 
his garret. In after years he always 
spoke of Bach with profound rever- 
ence, saying the sonatas had first 
awakened his intelligence in music. 
Despite his extreme youth and poverty- 
stricken appearance, Haydn managed 
to get pupils, and even to secure a 
place as church organist. He was 
eager to learn, and having encountered 
the poet Metastasio, then at work in 
Vien^ with Porpora, who was re- 
puted the best teacher and composer 
of^he period, Haydn so recommended 
himself to the pf>et that he endeav- 
oured to wfike Porpora accept him as 
a pupil. ^Porpoi^ was ill, disgusted 
with life, and /lived like^ a hermit. 
The 8UggestionM;hrew him into a rage, 
and he began to exclaim against the 
ingratitude of his former pupils, citing 
their conduct as the reason of his re- 
fusal to teach, taunted by the re- 
buff, Haydn ent^nl Porpora’s house- 
hold as a valet. A^is good humour and 
intelligence- won the old master’s 
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friendship, and the coveted lessons 
followed. Through his connection 
with Porpora, Haydn quickly gained 
powerful friends, and at length at- 
tracted the attention of Prince Anton 
Esterhazy, whose service he entered, 
and whose successor. Prince Nicholas, 
made him his chapelinaster. For 
twenty-four years thereafter, relieved 
of material cares and able to work 
according to his own inclination, 
Haydn lived in the palatial residences 
of the Esterhazy family in Vienna, 
and in the provinces. His room, con- 
taining his favourite clavier, is still 
shown at the castle of Eisenstadt, 
where a large collection of his manu- 
script may be seen among the ar- 
chives. During these years the com- 
poser’s fame spread throughout Eu- 
ropg^ •' In 1791 he visited London at 
Hlie invitation of Sadomnn, wt w w a . he 
was enthusiastically received during 
a sojourn of 18 months. There he 
produced the « SALOMON SERIES 
of symphonies, which won him the de- 
gree Dr. Mus., Oxford. { A second 
visit to England two years later found 
his popularity still increasing. Re- 
turning to Vienna, he conducted a 
few concerts, and then requested per- 
mission to retire to a little house in 
the suburbs which Prince Esterhazy 
had bought for him (Frau Haydn had 
fancied the place, saying she would 
like to spend her widowhood there, 
but ]^d died first) , and there be began 
the composition of “ The Creation,” 
a work which occupied him two years, 
and which he looked upon as his 
masterpiece, and “ The Seasons.” 
Some beautiful quartets he wrote 
after this period showed his creative 
genius unimpaired, but h^ hcaltliHiad 
begun to fail. His last^pearance in 
ublic was at a f^te given in his 
onour in Vienna, which has been 
quaintly described as “ the apotheosis 
of a man still living.” “ The Crea- 
tion ” was performed with grand or- 
chestra, which sounded a ‘fanfare as 
the emposer was carried into the con- 
cert/room ij/nis arm chair. Haydn’s 
illness was^ggravated by the second 
siege and occupation of Vienna by the 
French under Napoleon. 


d. May 31, 1809. Haydn made 
the following catalogue of his own 
works in Vienna, Dec. 4, 1805: 118 
symphonies, 123 divertissements for 
barjdon (an obsolete instrument of 
the viol family somewhat resembling 
the viol da gamba, of which Prince 
Esterhazy was very fond), 1 for alto 
and violoncello, 6 duos and 12 sonatas 
for baryton and ’cello, 17 serenades or 
nocturnes (in all, 163 pieces for bary- 
ton), 20 divertissements for different 
instruments of 4 to 6 parts, 3 marches, 
21 trios for 2 violins and bass, 3 trios 
for 2 flutes and ’cello, 3 sonatas foi;. 
violin, with accompaniment of alto, 

3 concertos for violin, 3 concertos for 
’cello, 1 concerto for contrabaiBS, 2 con- 
certos for horn, 1 concerto for trorn- 
bonc, 1 concerto for flute, 1 concerto 
for organ, 3 concertos for clavier, S3 
string quartets, 66 piano sonatas, 42 
Italian duets and songs in German and 
English, 40 canons, 1 3 soifgs for 3 and 

4 voices; Church Music, 15 masses, 4 

offertories, 1 Salve Regina for 4 voices, 
1 Salve for organ alone, 1 cantilena 
for short mass, 4 responsoria de vener- 
abili, 1 Te Deum, 3 choruses; five 
oratorios, ‘‘The Return of Tobias,” 
“ Stabat Mater,” “ The Seven Last 
Words of Jesus Christ on the Cross,” 
“ The Creation,” “ The Seasons ” ; 
fourteen Italian operas: “La Con- 
terina,” “ LTneontro Improvise, ” “ Lo 
Speziale,” “ La Pescatrice,” “ 11 Mondo 
della Luna,” “ L’Isola Disabitahi,” 
“L’Infidelta Fedele,” “La Fedelta 
Premiata,” “ La Vera Costanza,” “ Or- 
lando Paladino,” “Armida,” “Acide 
e Galatea,” “ L’Infedelta Delusa,” 
“ Orfeo ” ; five operas for German 
marionettes : “ Genevieve,” “ Phile- 

mon et Baucis,” “ Didon,” “ La Maisoii 
Brulee,” “Le Diable Boiteux”; finally. 
360 Scotch romances, original and re- 
touched, and more than 400 minuets 
or allemandes. Even at this latfe day 
no complete catalogue of the master’s 
works exists, or it would be given 
here. Breitkopf & Hfirtel were engaged 
in the publication of a complete criti- 
cal edition of Haydn during 1908, and 
in later editions of this encyclopedia 
their catalogue will be reproduced. 
Consult: Pohl, “Mozart and Haydn 
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in London,” Vienna, 1807 ; Townsend, 
“ Joseph Haydn,” London, 1884; Nohl, 
Life of Haydn,” tr. Upton, Chicago, 
1889. 

Haydn (Johann Michael) com- 
posed 300 works for the church, 30 
symphonies, operas; chapelmaster to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg. Like his 
famous brother Joseph, Michael was 
a boy chorister at St. Steplien*s, Vi- 
enna, and sang the principal soprano 
rOles when Josephus voice changed. 
He was an organist and violinist, and 
early obtained the post of deputy or- 
ganist at the cathedral ; but his 
earliest compositions were dated from 
Hungary, and his first appointment 
ns chapelmaster to the Bishop of 
Grosswardein, 1757, which he held 
until his departure for Salzburg. 
When the French Kepublicans cap- 
tured Salzburg, 1800, Haydn lost his 
place and his property, but the Fm- 
preas Maria Theresa gave him com- 
missions, and he made a plc.'isant visit 
to his brother ^Joseph. Prince Kster- 
luizy offered lo make him deputy 
chapelmaster, but he declined, hoping 
to re-establish his chapel at Salzburg, 
in which he was disappointed. His 
Lauda Sion, Missa Hispanica, and the 
masses composed for the Empress were 
his best known works, and Joseph de- 
clared his brother’s church music bet- 
ter than his own. B. Rohrau, Sept. 
14, 1737; d. Aug. 10, 1800. 

Hayes (Catherine) sang sop. in 
opera and concert; debut, 1841, Dub- 
lin ; later touring the world and mak- 
ing a fortune. B. Oct. 25, 1825, Lim- 
erick, Ireland; m. W. A. Bushnell, 
1857; d. Aug. 11, 1801, Sydenham. 

Hayes (Dr. Philip) composed an- 
thems, an oratorio, the mascpie Tele- 
raachus,” songs ; played organ at vari- 
ous Oxford churches and colleges and 
taught music in the University; in 
early life sang in Eng. Chapel Royal. 
B. April, 1738; son of DR. WIL- 
LIAM; d. Mar. 19, 1797. 

Hayes (Dr. William) composed 
prize canons for the London Catch 
Elub; cathedral services; played or- 
^n Worcester Cathedral; conducted 
Worcester Festival; taught music at 
Oxford University. B. 1706, Worces- 


tershire; d. July 27, 1777, Oxford. 
William, Jr., wrote ‘* Rules necessary 
to be observed by all Cathedral Singers 
in this Kingdom,” 1765; minor canon 
of St. Paul’s and vicar of Tillingham. 
B. 1741; 3d son of DR. WILLIAM; 
d. Oct. 22, 1790. 

Haym (Nicolo Francesco) adapted 
operas for English stage prior to 
Handel’s advent; wrote libretti for 
Handel; composed sonatas for violins; 
played ’cello. B. 1679, Rome; d. about 
1729, London. 

Haynes (Walter Battison), the 
cantatas “Fairies’ Isle” and a “Sea 
Dream ” for female voices, symphony 
in B flat; songs; played organ Eng. 
(’hapcl Royal; pupil Lcipsic Conser- 
vatory. B. Nov. 21, 1859, near Worces- 
ter, Eng.; d. Feb. 4, 1900. London. 

H Dur. Gcr. Key of B major. 

Head. iMembrane .stretched over a 
drum ; that j)ai t of a note which marks 
its place on the stave; th(3 ]>art of a 
viol where the tuning-pegs are placed. 
A Head-stall is a .stall for a cliief 
otheial, with its back to the.scn'cri. The 
Head-voice is the highest register of 
the Inimaii voice. 

Heap (Charles Swinnerton) com- 
posed the cantatas “ Fair Maid of 
Astolat,” “ The Voice of Spring,” 
“ Fair Rosamund,” overtures, chamber 
music ; played piano ; conducted 
Wolverhampton Festivals. B. April 

10, 1847, Birmingham, Eng.; d. June 

11, 1900, Birmingham. 

Heather (Dr. William) founded 
a lectureship in music at Oxford; 
saug Eng. Chapel Royal. B. 1584, 
Middlesex, Eng.; d. 1627. 

Hebenstreit (Pantaleon) invented 
and played the large dulcimer named 
Pantaleon at the suggestion of Louis 
XIV, which Schroetcr, who falsely 
claimed to have invented the piano, 
modelled his instruments on. B. 1667, 
Eisleben; d. Nov. 15, 1750. Dresden. 

Hebrides. Name of Felix Mendels- 
sohn’s Concert overture, No. 2, B 
minor. Op. 26, also called “Die ein- 
saine Tnsel,” and “ Fingals TIOhle.” 

Heck (John Caspar) wrote on har- 
mony, thoroughbass, and barpsicbord 
playing. Publications dated London, 
1768-93. 
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Heclit (Eduard) composod the 
chorus “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
“ Eric the Dane,” and other part 
songs ; lectured on theory, Owens Col- 
lege; conducted. B. Nov. 28, 1832, 
Durkheiin, Hatirdt; d. Mar. 7, 1887, 
Manchester. 

Heckmann (Georg J ulius Robert) 

organised tlie Heckniarin string ({uartet, 
1875, in wliich he played first violin. 
B. Nov. 3, 1848, Mannheim; d. Nov. 
29, 1891, Glasgow. 

Hedgeland (William) built organs 
in England from 1S51. 

Heermann (Hugo) founded the 
Frankfort string quartet, in which he 
played first violin; taught violin 
Frankfort Hoch Conservatory. B. 
Mar. 3, 1844, Ileilbronn; add. Frank- 
fort. 

Heftig. Gvr, Impetuous, boister- 
ous. 

Heidegger (John James) managed 
London opera, 1708-34, for a time in 
partnership with Handel; immortal- 
ized for his uglim^ss by Hope in the 
“ Duiieiad.” Probably b. Flanders; 
settled in London, 1707. 

Heighington (Dr. Musgrave) 
composed music for the pantomime 
“ Tlie ICnchantor,” published in Dub- 
lin, “ Six Select Odes.” B. 1080; d. 
1774, Dundee, 

Heil Dir Im Siegerkranz. Hein- 
rich Harries* national song, written 
for the birthday of tdiristian VII of 
Denmark, and modified for use in 
Prussia by B. G. Schumacher, was 
sung to the tune “ GOD SAVE THE 
KING.” 

Heimchen am Herd. German 
name of Carl Goldmark’s opera, better 
known in the English version as 
“CRICKET ON THE HEARTH.” 

Heimkehr aus der Eremde. Felix 
Mendelssohn’s operetta, to book by 
Klingemann, was performed at the 
silver wedding of bis parents, Dec. 26, 
1830. 

Heinefetter (Sabina) sang sop. in 
opera at Frankfort, Cassel, and Paris; 
debut 1825; retired 1842. B. Aug. 
19, 1809; m. M. Marquet, Marseilles; 
d. Nov. 18, 1872. Cllara became a 
W’ell known opera singer in Vienna 
as Mme. Stockl-Heinefetter. B. Feb. 


17,1816; sister of SABINA; d. 1857; 
Kathinka sang in opera with success, 
Paris and Brussels. B. 1820; sister 
of SABINA; d. Dec. 20, 1858. 

Heinicheu (Johann David) com- 
posed 15 masses, three Requiems, 133 
sacred works, “ Calfurnia,” “ Pas- 
sione per troppo ainore,” and four 
other operas ; conducted opera ; wrote 
“ Der Generalbass in der Composi- 
tion.” B. April 17, 1683, near Weis- 
senfels; d. July 16, 1729, Dresden. 

Heinze (Gustav Adolph) com- 
posed the opera “ Loreley,” Breslau, 
1816; “Die Kuinen von Tharandt,” 
the oratorios “ Sancta Cecilia,” “Die 
Aufcrstehuiig ” ; conducted (Rinnan 
opera at Amsterdam. B. Ock 1, 1820, 
Leipsie; add. Amsterdam. 

Heiter. Ger, Calm, clear. 

Heldenleben. Richard Strauss’s 
tone poem for orchestra, Op. 40, was 
first performed, 1899, at Frankfort. 

Helene. Camille Saint-Saens’ one- 
act opera to bis own book was first 
performed Feb. 18, 1004, at Monte 
Carlo. 

Helicon. Bass brass instrument 
used in military bands; stringed in- 
strument employed by ancient Greeks 
in determining intervals. 

Hellendaal (Pieter) won a Catch 
Club prize in London, 1752; published 
his collection of psalms, 1780; played 
violin; pujiil of Tartini. B. probably 
at Amsterdam. 

Heller (Stephen) composed useful 
studies for pianists, four solo so- 
natas, five taraiitellas ; played adinir 
ably though rarely at London and 
Paris concerts; taught piano with 
great success; pupil of Halm, Vienna. 
Heller’s compositions with the excep- 
tion of “ Pensees fugitives,” compos(‘(l 
with Ernst for violin and piano, wi'u; 
entirely for the latter instrument, and 
were praised by Scliumann. B. May 
15, 1815, Pesth; d. Jan. 14, 1888, 
Paris. * 

Hellinck (Joannes Lupus) com- 
posed masses, German part songs, 20 
songs in French, three in Flemish; 
choirmaster at Bruges and Cambrai- 
Palestrina used some of his themes in 
his mass “ Panis qiicm ego dabo.” B. 
Flanders; d. 1541, Cambrai. 
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Hellmesberger (Georg) composed 
for violin; conducted Imperial Vienna 
opera; taught in Vienna Conserva- 
tory, having as pupils Ernst, Joachim, 
Hauser, Auer, and his son Joseph; 
pupil of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freiinde, Vienna. B. April 24, 1800. 
d. Aug. 10, 1873, Neuwaldegg. Georg, 
Jr., composed the operas “ Die Burg- 
scaft ” and “ Die beide KOniginnen,’* 
produced at Hanover, where he was 
coneertmeister. B. Jan. 27, 1830, 
Vienna; son of GEORG; d. Nov. 12, 
1852. Joseph became chapelmaster 
to the Emperor of Austria, 1877; 
played violin ; brought out Beethoven’s 
chamber music in his string quartet; 
directed Vienna Conservatory; Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. B. Nov. 
23,1829; son of GEORG; d. Oct. 24, 
1893. Joseph composed the operettas 
“ KapitUn Ahlstrdin,” “ Der tiraf von 
Glei(jhcn,” Der schdne KurfUrst,” 

“ Kikiki,” ‘‘ Das Orakel,” “ Der bleiehe 
Cast,” six ballets; chapelmaster Vi- 
enna Imperial Opera, 188(); played 
vit)lin; taught in Vienna Conserva- 
tory. B. April 9, 1855, Vienna; son 
of JORIOPH; add. Vienna. 

Helmholtz (Hermann Hud wig 
Ferdinand) wrote valuable scientific 
works, of which the most famous re- 
lating to music is known in Eng. 
trails, as “ On the Sensations of Tone 
as a physiological basis for the The- 
ory of Music,” 1883, whidi is the 
fimiidation of modern acoustics, al- 
1 hough Riemann and otliers have 
attacked the theories advanced. He 
was the inventor of a double har- 
monium with 24 vibrators to the oc- 
tav(>, in which he avoids the dissonant 
thirds and sixths of equal tempera- 
ment, and provides on a single manual 
for modulation into all keys. A phy- 
sician in early life, Helmholtz held 
professorships in science at several 
tierman universities, and in 1877 be- 
came rector of the University of Ber- 
lin. B. Aug. 31, 1821, Potsdam; d. 
J^ept. 8, 1894, Berlin. 

Helmore (Rev. Thomas) composed 
hyrnns; wrote and edited works on 
plain-song; master of choristers, Eng. 
Cliapel Royal. B. May 7, 1811, Kidder- 
minster; d. July 6, 1890, London. 


HENRY VIII 

Hemidemisemiquaver. C4th note. 
Hemidiaiiente. Diminished fifth. 
Hemiditone. Minor third. 
Hemiolios. (h\ S(‘s((uialtera; the 
])ioportion of two to three; a perfect 
fifth; tn])lel; triph* time. 

Hemiope. Greek llute with three 
holes. 

Hemitone. Semitone. 

Hempson (Denis) i)layed the Irish 
harp, and w'as one of tlio ton bards 
who took part in tlie gathering at 
Belfast, 1792, highly csieemed in Scot- 
land as well as Ireland. At tlie age 
of three he became blind, tlio effect of 
smallpox, but studied harp at 12 under 
the best Connaught harpists. B. 1095, 
Craigmoro, Coiuity Londonderry; d. 
1807, Magilligaii, Londonderry. 

Henderson (William James) wioto 
a musical criticism, books on music and 
musicians, tales and jtoems. B. Dec. 4, 
1855, Newark, N.J. ; add. New York. 
Henley (Rev. Phocion) conqjosed 

<‘bants, anthons, aaul hymns; icclor 
of St. Aniufs, Blackfriars. B. I72S, 
Wiltsliire, Eng. ; d. Aug. 29, 1704, 
London. 

Henneberg (Johann Baptist) 

composed “Der Derwischo" and oIIkm* 
operettas; conducted; organist to the 
court at Vicuna. B. Dec. 6, 17(58 ; 
d. Nov. 27, 1822. 

Henry VIII. Camille Saint-Saeiis’ 
four-act opera, to hook by Lf'once Dil- 
troyat and Armand Sylvestre, was 
first performed xMar. 5, 1883, at Paris. 
The action begins with the passion 
of the King bir Anne Boleyn, and 
when he plans his divorce from (.tiicmi 
Catherine. Anne loves and is loved 
by the Spanish Ambassador, Don 
Gomez, and ()ueen Catherine holds a 
letter in which Anne acknowledges 
her attaclnnent, but none the less 
the Queen permits herself (o be. dis- 
placed in favour of her erstwhile maid 
of honour. The imposing scene in 
which Henry didies the Pope, pro- 
claims himself head of t)ie English 
Church, and proclaims Anne Boleyn 
Queen clo.ses lln^ third act. The final 
act takes place before the deathbed of 
CatlH*rinc. Anne has gone to reclaim 
her letter, hut Catherine tlirows it into 
the fire, and ‘ds she dies a dead march is 
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heard, foreshadowing the fate of Anne. 
Tlie leit-motif has been omployejd by 
tlie composer in this work, which is a 
music-drama rather than an opera. 

Henschel (Isidor Georg) composed 
the opera “ Nubia,” Dec. 1), 1899, 
Dresden, a 8tabat Mater for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, Te Deum, Re- 
quiem, Boston, 1908; incidental music 
for Hamlet, Ballade in F sharp minor 
for violin and orchestra, Psalm exxx 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra, and 
numerous songs, many of which are 
of great beauty; sang bar. in con- 
cert with great success, giving suc- 
cessful recitals with his wife; con- 
ducted Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
1881-84; founded the London Sym- 
phony concerts, which he conducted 
11 years; taught singing at the Royal 
College of Music, 1880-88. Pupil of 
the Leipsic Conservatory, 1807-70, 
under Moseheles, Rcinecke, Richter, 
Goetze, and Papperitz, Mr. Henschel 
developed into one of the most cul- 
tured musicians of his generation. B. 
Feb. 18, 1850, Breslau; add. London. 
Lillian June Bailey became one of 
the most popular of concert sopranos; 
pupil of Mine. Viardot-Ganda, later 
of GEORG HENSCJTIEL, whom she 
married, 1881. B. dan. 18, 1800, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; cl, Nov. 4, 1901, Lon- 
don. Helen sang sop. but retired on 
her marriage to W, Onslow Ford. 
Daughter of Georg and LILLIAN 
JUNE BAILEY HENSCHEL. 

Hensel (Fanny Cecile) was the 
teacher of her celebrated brother Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and herself a 
gifted pianist and composer. Six 
songs and many piano pieces testify 
to her skill in composition. Mendels- 
sohn, whose reliance upon her judg- 
ment w'as not less remarkable than 
his devotion for her, declared she 
played piano better than he could. 
B. Nov. 14, 1805, Hamburg; ra. W. H. 
Hensel, the painter, 1829; d. May 17, 
1847. 

Henselt, von (Adolf), composed a 
piano concerto in F minor. Op. 16, 
two sets of twelve Etudes ; played 
piano with remarkable skill; court 
pianist and teacher of the Imperial 
family, St. Petersburg, 1838; pupil 


of Hummel. B. May 12, 1814, Schwa- 
bach, Bavaria; d. Oct. 10, 1889, 

Warmhriinn, Silesia. 

Henstridge (James) composed an- 
thems and live MSS. songs; played 
organ Dulwich College, 1698-1703. 

Heptachord. Instrument having 
seven strings; interval of a seventh; 
Greek scale of seven tones. 

Heptinstall (John) published mu- 
sic in London, 1690-1713. 

Herahstrich. Qcr, Down bow. 

Herbeck (Johann) composed sym- 
phony in D minor for full orchestra 
and organ, grand mass in E, Te Deum, 
and other church music; Imperial 
chapolmastcr at Vienna, 1866; direc- 
tor court opera, 1870, and of many 
Viennese societies; Chevalier of the 
Iron Crown. B. Dec. 25, 1831, Vi- 
enna; d. Oct. 28, 1877. 

Herbert (Victor) composed the 
sueecssful comic operas Prince An- 
anias,” “The Wizard of the Nile,” 
“ The Serenade,” “ The Idol’s Eyes,” 
“ 3’lic Fortune Teller,” “ The Ameer,” 
“ ('yrano do Bergerac,” “ The Singin^» 
Girl,” “Babes in Toyland,” “Babetto,” 
“ Jt Happened in Nordland,” and “ Al- 
geria,” 1908; serenade for strings, 
the symphonic poem “ Hero and Le- 
ander,” and many songs; played ’cello 
and eondneted. Herbert’s motlier, a 
daughter of Samuel lx)ver, took hini 
to Stuttgart in boyhood, where he 
was a x>upil in the Conservatory. He 
devoted himself to the ’cello, and in 
due time was admitted to the court 
orchestra. Jlis wife, Therese Foster, 
having been engaged at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Ih^rbert accompanied her 
to New York, 1886, w^here he was made 
1st ’cellist, afterwards becoming as- 
sistant eondiictor to Seidl and Thomas. 
He was bandmaster of the 22d R(*gi- 
ment, 1894-98, when he became con- 
ductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, returning to New York at 
the end of his engagement, in the 
spring of 1904. B. Feb. 8, 1859, Dub- 
lin; add. New York. 

Herbst (Johann Andreas) com- 
posed madrigals and sacred music; 
wrote “ Musica Poetica ” and other 
theoretical works. B. 1588, Nurem- 
berg; d. 1666, Frankfort. 
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Hercules. George Frederic Han- 
del’s oratorio, to book by Rev. Thomas 
Urougliton, was first performed Jan. 
0 , 1745, at the llaymarket, London, 
as oratorio, although it had been orig- 
inally announced as a musical drama. 

Hereford Festival. Is better 
known as the THREE CHOIRS fes- 
tival. 

Herman (Nicholas) composed both 
wor<ls and music of “ Kiscliiencn ist 
der lierrlieh Tag,” “ Lobb Goit, ihr 
Christen alle gleich,” and other 
chorales; cantor Joachimsthal, Bo- 
hemia. B, about 1485; d. May 3, 
1551. 

Hermann (Matthias) was called 
from his “birthplace VERRECOREX- 
SIS. 

Hermann (Rheinhold L.) com- 
posed “ Vineta,” Breslau, 1895 ; “ Wul- 
frin,” Cologne, 1896, and other operas; 
directed Stcyns Conservatory, Berlin, 
1878-81; New York Liederkranz, 
1887; taught sacred history, Theo- 
logical Seminary; conducted Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, 1898; 
settled in Berlin, 1900; pupil Stern 
Conservatory. B. Sept. 21, 1849, 
Brandenburg; add. Berlin. 

Herodiade. Jules MasseneCs four- 
act opera, to book by Paul Milliet and 
Henri Gremont, was lirst j)erformed 
Dec. 19, 1881, at the Tliedlre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. 

Herold (Louis Joseph Ferdinand) 
composed “ ZAMPA,” “ Le PRE Al’X 
CLKHCS,” and many other once 
highly popular operas. Harold’s 
father, who had been a pupil of 
C. P. E. Bach, was his first teacher, 
lie learned solfege under r<5tis, con- 
tinued his piano studies with Louis 
Adam; became a student at the Paris 
t^onservatoire, 1806, where his masters 
were Catel and MCdiul, and in 1812 
won the prix de Rome with his can- 
tata “ Mile, de la ValliCre.” While in 
Borne he composed a “ Hymne il 4 
voix sur la Transfiguration ” with or- 
chestra, symphonies in C and D, and 
quartets in D, C, and G minor. Then 
he became pianist to the Queen of 
Naples, and while in that city com- 
pleted his first opera, “ La jeiinesse 
oe ITcnri V.” On his return to France 


Boieldieu invited him to collaborate in 
“ Charles de France,” and the success 
of this operatic work enablctl himself 
to produce “ Les Rosieres,” 1817, which 
proved a success. Ballets, piano com- 
positions, operas followed in quick 
succession, and his energies found 
further outlet in the posts of chorus- 
master at the Italian Opera, and later 
as Chef dii Chant at the Grand 
Op^ra. In 1827 he received the Legion 
of Honor. In 1832 his masterpiece 
(if the judgment of his countrymen 
be accepted), “ Pro aux Clercs,” w'as 
presented, and the following year his 
career was ended by consumption. 
Other works to be noted are: the 
operas “La Clochotte,” “ Le premier 
venu,” “ Les Troqueuers,” “ L’Amoiir 
platoniquc,” “ L’Auteur mort et vi- 
vant,” “ Le Muletier,” “ lAAsthenie,” 

Le La})iri blaiic,” “ Veiidomc on Es- 
pague,” “ Le Roi Remb” “ Marie,” 
“ L’lllusion,” “ Anbergo d’Aurey ” 
(with Carafa), “La Marquise de 
Brinvilliers ” {with Auber, Boieldieu, 
Cherubini, etc*.), “ Emmeline,” “ Ludo- 
vic ” (completed by Haltwy) ; the 
ballets “ La Sonuambule,” which sug- 
gest'd the opera of the same title 
to Bellini, “ Asiolplie et Joconde,” 
“ Lydio,” “ La Fille mal gard('*e,” “ La 
Bello au bois dormant.” See biog- 
raphy by Jouvin. B. Jan. 28, 1791, 
Paris; d. Jan. 19, 1833, Paris. 

Herringhara (Henry) published 
music in London, 1650-89. 

Herschel (Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam, D. C. L.) composed a symphony 
and two military concertos for wiTid 
instruments; plaja^d oboe and organ 
for a livelihood before distinguishing 
himself as an astronomer. B. Nov. 
15, 1738, Hanover; settled in Eng- 
land, 1757; d. Aug. 23, 1822, London. 

Hertz (Alfred) conducted German 
opera at the Metropolilan opera house, 
1902-8, New^ York; prior to which 
engagement he had been conductor at 
Breslau and assistant at several Ger- 
man opera houses; pupil of Raff. B. 
July 15, 1872, Fraiikfort-on-Main; 

add. New York. 

Herve (Florimond Ronger) com- 
posed “ Ma^amzelle Nitouche,” “ La 
Cosaque,” “ l^c Petit Faust,” and in 
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all more than 50 French operettas, the 
English operetta “ Aladdin the Sec- 
ond,” and the heroic ayrnplioriy The 
Ashantee War,” which he produced, 
1874, while conducting promenade con- 
certs in London. In early life Herv<5 
was librettist, actor, singer, scene 
painter, and manager, as well as com- 
poser and conductor. His “ Don 
Quixote,” 1848, was an immediate 
success, and launched him as come- 
dian and composer as well. B. June 
30, 1825, Houdain, near Arras; d. 
Nov. 4, 1802, Paris. 

Hervey (Arthur) cr)m posed the 
operetta “ The Fairy’s l^st-Box,” the 
symphonic poems “On Hie Heights,” 
“On the March,” “In the East,” songs, 
the overture “Youth”; wrote music 
criticism “ Vanity Fair,” 1880 -02, 
then ill London “Morning Post”; wrote 
“ French Music in tlic 10th century,” 
etc. B. Jan. 20, 1855, Paris (of Irish 
parentage) ; add. London. 

Herz (Heinrich) composed eight 
concertos and in all more than 200 
piano pieces; played piano in concert, 
touring America, 1845-51; taught 
piano at the Paris (Conservatoire, 
1842-74, wliere he had been a pupil 
of Pradher; maniifoctiired pianos; 
wrote “ Mes voyages,” Paris, 1800. B. 
•Ian. 6, 1800, Vienna; d. Jan. 5, 1888, 
Pa ris. 

Herz, Mein Herz, Warum So 
Traiirig was composed by J. L. F. 
(Buck, a Herman clergyman who nour- 
ished 1793-1810, to words by J. K. 
Wyss, Jr. 

Herzog (Johann Georg) played 
organ; taught Munich (^mservatory 
and Erlangen University, directed 
vSingakadernie in latter city; com- 
posed organ fantnsias and preludes. 
B. Schmrdz, Bavaria, Sept. 6, 1822; 
add. Munich. 

Herzogenberg, von (Baron Hein- 
rich), composed the symphony “ Odys- 
seus,” the cantata “Columbus,” church 
and chamber music; taught theory, 
Berlin Hochschule; pupil Vienna Con- 
servatory. B. Graz, Styria, June 10, 
1843; d. Oct. 9, 1900, Wiesbaden. 
Elizabeth Stockhausen played piano. 
B. 1848; m. HEINRICH; d. Jan. 7, 
1892, San Remo. 


Hesdin (Pierre) composed masses 
and motets sung by the Sistine Choir; 
chansons; singer to Henry II of 
France, lOth century. 

Heseltine (James) composed an- 
thems; played organ Durham Cathe- 
dral; pupil of Dr. Blow. D. June 20, 
1703, Durham. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartette was or- 
ganized in the summer of 1908, to give 
chamber music concerts, by WHjLY 
HES8, first violin; A. THEODORO- 
WICZ, second violin-; LIONEL TIR- 
T IS, viola, and ALWYN SCTIROEDER, 
’cello. A stronger personnel could not 
liave been assembled. Hess was con- 
e<»rtnieister of the BOSTON SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA, Thcddorowicz 
had fdayed violin with the same or- 
ganization and witli the Kneisel Quar- 
tette, Tirtis had been viola of the 
BOHEMIAN QUARTETTE, and 
Sehroedcr for many yciars ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra and^ 
the Kneisel (Quartette. These gentle- 
men planneil to nuike Boston their 
headquarters, and began rehearsals in 
June for their first season, 1908-9. 

Hess (Willy) became concertmeistcr 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1904-7, 
again, 1908 ; pupil of his fjith(‘.r Jind 
Joachim ; toured America with Tliomas 
as violin virtuoso, 1808; later founded 
string quartet in Frankfort; led Sir 
Charles Halle’s Manchester Orches- 
tra; taught in Royal Academy of 
Music, London. B. July 14, 1859, 
Mannheim; add. Boston. 

Hesse (Adolph Friedrich) com- 
posed organ music; played organ; 
conducted Breslau Symphony Orches- 
tra. B. Aug. 30, 1809, Breslau; d. 
Aug. 5, 1863. 

Heuberger (Richard Franz Jo- 
seph) composed “ Miriam,” “ Das 
Maifest,” Vienna, 1904, and other 
operas, ballets; conducted Viennn 
Singakadomie ; wrote music criticism, 
edited “ Neue Musikalisehe Pressed' 
1904. B. June 18, 1850, Graz; add. 
Vienna. 

Heugel et Cie. published music in 
Paris. The house was founded by 
Jacques Leopold Heugel (1815-83), 
upon whose death its management de- 
volved upon Henri, his son. In 1891 
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Paul Chevalier Heugel was admitted on theory. B. Dec. 31, 182G, Slirews- 
to the firm. “ Le M6nestrel ” was es- bury; d. Oct. 20, 1904, Worthing, 
tablished by the elder Heugel, 1834. John composed; played organ; wrote 
Hexachord. Or, Scale of six text books and a dictionary. B. 
tones; a sixth. Shrewsbury, 1810; elder brother of 

Hey de Guise. Country dance in DK. HENRY; d. Eeb. 4, 1882, London. 
9-4 time. Hill (Henry) played viola; a 

Hiawatha. S. Coleridge Taylor’s founder of the London Beetlioven 
setting of an adaptation of Long- Quartet Society. B. July 2, 1808, 
fellow’s poem was first given in com- London; d. June 11, ISoO, London, 
plete form Mar. 22, 1900, by the Royal Hill (Joseph) made violins in Lon- 
Choral Society of London. don; published harpsichord music. 

Hibernian Catch Club was founded B. 1715; d. London, 1784. The family 
in 1079 by the vicars choral of St. has continued to make instruments 
Patrick’s and Christ Church Cathe- ever since, the house of W. E. Hill 
drals, Dublin, for the cultivation of & Sons being composed of his de- 
vocal music; still gave concerts in scendants. 

1908 and was the oldest of surviving Hill (Thomas H. Weist) played 
musical organizations in the world, violin with success in European and 
Hickford’s Boom was the scene of American tours; conducted Ijondon 
many famous London concerts from operas and concerts ; became principal 
1713 to 1775. In 1705 Mozart, then Ciiildliall School of Music, London, 
eight years of age, played there with 1880. B. Jan. 23, 1828, London; d. 
his sister, a^ed 13. Dec. 25, 1891. 

Hidden Fifths and Octaves. Tm- Hill (W. & Son) built organs in 
plied or imaginary consecutives re- England. The house was founded 1755 
suiting from the progression by skip by John Snetzler, passed to his fore- 
of fifths or octaves. The old contra- man Ohrmann, thence by marriage to 
puntal theory forbade consecutive oc- William Hill. 

tavps because it wasted one part, and Hillemacher (P, L.) was the sig- 
liftlis because of the change of key nature assumed in collaborating by 
produced, but the rule was directed the brothers Paul and Lucicn llille- 
against the movement of the inner, macher, who composed the lyric drama 
not of the extreme parts, and was “Orsola,” Paris Grand Op^ra, 1902, 
never rigidly enforced, and is now “ Circe,” and other dramatic works, 
obsolete. Natives of Paris, both entered the 

Highland Fling is danced to the Conservatoire and both captured the 
music of the Strathspey, 4-4 time, prix do Rome, Paul, 1870, Jaicien, 
and takes its name from a peculiar 1880. “Loreley,” a symphonic h*gend, 
kicking step or “ fling.” their first joint work, was produced, 

High Hilass. MASS which is sung 1882, capturing tlic grand prize of the 
throughout, as distinguished from Low city of Paris. ‘‘ Saint-M^grin,” their 
Mass, which is said. In Latin, Missa first opera, was given at Brussels, 
Solemnis. 1880. The pantomime “ One for Two,” 

Hildebrand (Zacharie) built organs London, and the lyric play Le Drac ” 
in Germany. ^ B. 1080 ; d. 1743. Joh- followed, with many songs, choral 
ann Gottfried built the organ at works, and compositions for orchestra. 
St. Michaels, Hamburg, which cost Paul, b. Nov. 25, 1852; Lucien, June 
$20,000. Son of ZACHiVRIE. 10, 1800; add. Paris. 

Hiles (Dr. Henry) composed the Hiller (Ferdinand) composed the 
oratorios “ David,” “ The Patriarchs,” operas “Romilda,” Conradin,” 
church music, the operetta “ War in “ Traum in der (^hristnacht,” the ora- 
the Household,” songs, organ and torio “ Die Zerstiirung Jerusalems,” 
piano music; taught Manchester Col- three symphonies, five piano quartets, 
Jege of Music; played organ; edited 24 piano Etudes, sonatas for piano 
“ Quarterly Musical Review ” ; wTote alone and with violin and ’cello ; five 

18 
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siring qUtartets; organized and di- 
rected the Cologne Conservatory, 1850— 
85; conducted the Lower Rhine Fes- 
tivals when held in Cologne. Hiller 
wiia able to play a Mozart concerto 
for violin at ten. Later he studied 
with Hummel, with whom he visited 
Beethoven shortly before that master’s 
death, gave important concerts in 
Paris, and became the intimate of 
Rossini, Cherubini, Chopin, Idszt, 
Meyerbeer, and ^Mendelssohn, who pro- 
duced the oratorio mentioned, 1840, at 
the Cewandhaus; and of Schumann. 
Hiller wrote recollections of Mendels- 
sohn, many articles of tlie periodical 
press, and an instruction book in har- 
mony and counterpoint. B. Oct. 24, 
1811, Frankfort-on-Main ; d. May 12, 
1885. 

Hiller (Johann Adam) revived 
and condiK'ted the Leipsic concerts, 
wliich hecarue famous as the GE— 
WANDILMJS CONCERTS; practi- 
cally created the form of comic opera 
in German called “ Singspiel,” com- 
posing 30 works of that type, of which 

Die Jagd,” 1771, still holds its place 
in the theatre. While a law student 
at TiCipsic University he took part in 
the “Grosses Concert” as singer and 
flute pljiyer, served a time as tutor in 
the family of Count Briihl, but from 
1703 devoted himeslf to composition 
and the advancement of Leipsic’s mu- 
sical interests. He successively di- 
rected the “ Liebhaber-concerto,” the 
“ Ckuicerts-Spirituel,” beginning liis 
performances in the Gewaiidhaus, 1781. 
In 1782 he became cha])elmastcr to 
the Duke of Courland, but continued 
to conduct the Gewandhaus concerts 
until 1789, when he became Cantor 
of the Thomaskirche and director of 
the Thomasschule. Hiller was author, 
editor, teacher, as well as conductor 
and composer. B. Dec. 25, 1728, near 
Gorlitz, Prussia; d. June 16, 1804, 
Leipsic. 

Hilton (John) composed the an- 
them “ Call to remembrance,” madri- 
gals; played organ Lincoln Cathedral 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, 1594. 
John composed songs and anthems; 
played organ. B. 1599; probably son 
of JOHN; d. Mar. 21, 1656, 


Hime (Humphrey) published mu- 
sic in Liverpool, Eng., with his brother, 
1790 to 1805, when he was succeeded 
by his son. About 1870 Henry Lee 
succeeded to the business. 

Himmel (Friedrich Heinrich) 
composed the opera “ Alessandro,” 
1798, for which the Russian Emperor 
gave him 6000 roubles, “ Fanchon,” 
his masterpiece, to book by Kotzebue, 
church and piano music; chapelmas- 
ter to the Prussian court. B. Nov. 
20, 1765, Brandenburg; d. June 8,- 
1814, Berlin. 

Hinaufstrich. Gcr. Up bow. 

Hindle (John) composed songs; 
lay vicar Westminster Abbey. B. 
1761, Westminster; d, 1796.*' 

Hine (William) composed an- 
thems; played organ Gloucester Ca- 
thedral. B. 1687, O.xfordshire ; d. 
Aug. 28, 1730, Gloucester. 

Kingston (John) became organ- 
ist to Cromwell during the ProHlec- 
torate at $500 per annum, and taught 
the Protector’s daughters. D. 1683, 
London. 

Hinton (Arthur) composed sym- 
phonies in B flat, C minor; sonata 
for violin and piano, the operettas 
“The Disagreeable Princess,” and “St. 
Elizabeth’s Rose,” songs, “ The Tri- 
umph of Ca'sar,” orchestral fantasia, 
the opera “Tamara.” B. Nov. 20, 1869, 
Beckenham, Eng. ; add. London. Kath- 
erine Goodson played piano; debut 
Berlin, 1899; toured with Kubelik. B. 
June 18, 1872, Watford, Eng.; m. 
ARTHUR, 1903; add. London. 

Hintze (Jacob) composed hymns; 
musician to Elector of Brandenburg. 
B. Sept. 4, 1622, Bernau, near Berlin ; 
d. May 5, 1702, Berlin. 

Hipkins (Alfred James) revived in 
tercsb in harpsichord and clavichord, 
playing both instruments; wrote and 
lectured on musical topics; was as- 
sociated with Broadwood & Sons 63 
years. B. June 17, 1826, London; d. 
June 3, 1903. 

His. Ger. The note B sharp. 

His Majesty. Sir A. C. Macken- 
zie’s comic opera, to book by F. C. 
Burnand and R. C. Lehmann, was first 
performed Feb. 20, 1897, at the Savoy, 
London. 
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H Moll. Ger, Key of B minor. 

Hobbs (John William) composed 
“ When Delia sings/’ “ Phillis is my 
only Joy,” and other popular songs; 
sang as chorister Canterbury Cathc* 
dral, and later in Eng. Chapel Royal 
and Westminster Abbey. B. Aug. 1, 
1799, Tlcnley, Eng.; d. Jan 12, 1877, 
Croydon. 

Hoboe or Hoboy. OBOE. 

Hochschule. Ger, High School. 

Hocbzeit des Camacho. Felix 
Mendelssohn’s two-act comic opera, to 
book by Klingemann, founded on Don 
Ouixote, was first performed April 29, 
1827, at Berlin. 

Hochzeitsmarsch. Ocr. Wedding 
march. * 

Hocket. Obsolete form of Discant. 

Hodges (Dr. Edward) invented 
improvements in the bellows and other 
parts of organ mechanism ; played 
organ Trinity Church, New York, 
1846-59; composed services, anthems; 
wrote “An Essay on the Cultivation 
of Cliurch Music,” 1841 ; retired and 
returned to England. B. July 20, 
1796, Bristol, Eng.; d. Sept. 1, 1867, 
(difton. Faustina Hasse played or- 
gan in ' Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
eluirclips; wrote memoir of her father 
DR. EDWARD. D. 1895, New York. 
Rev. John Sebastian, D.D., played 
organ; rector of St. Paul’s C’hureh, 
Baltimore, Md. Son of DR. EDWARD. 

Hodsoll (William) published mu- 
sic in London as successor to John 
Bland (1800), and Francis Lin ley, 
until 1831. 

Hoey (James) published music in 
Dublin, including “ The Messiah ” and 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” 1728-73. 

Hoffman (Richard) composed 
Cuban Dances and other piano music; 
played with New York Philharmonic 
Society, 1847, afterwards touring wdth 
Jiumy Lind; honorary member Phil- 
barinonic Society. B. May 24, 1831, 
Manchester, Eng. 

Hoffmann (Ernst Theodor Wil- 
helm) composed “ Undine,” and in all 
11 operas, two symphonies, a ballet; 
managed theatres, sang, conducted, but 
^vas best known as a writer of short 
stories and poems. B. Jan. 24, 1776, 
Koiiigsherg; d. June 25, 1822, Silesia. 


Hoffmann (Gerard) invented im- 
provements for flute and oboe. B. 
Nov. 11, 1690, Rastenherg. 

Hoffmann (Heinrich August) 
compo.scd liymns and songs. B. Fal- 
lerslehen, Hanover, April 2, 1798; d. 
Jan. 19, 1874, Corvey, Westphalia. 

Hoffmann (Karel) founded the 
BOHEMIAN STRING QUARTETTE. 

Hofifmeister (Franz Anton) com- 
posed nine operas, 120 works for 
strings, 350 for flute ; founded the 
“ Bureau de musique ” in Leipsio, 
of whicli the house of PETERS is the 
outgrowth ; published for Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven. B. 1754, Rothen- 
biu-g; d. Fel). 10, 1812, Vienna. 

Hofhaimer, von (Paulus) com- 
posed “ Meins traiiern ist ” and other 
four-part songs, recently republished 
and much admired; 35 settings of the 
Odes of Horace, organ music; was 
reputed the greatest organist of his 
generation and attached as such to 
Prince Bishop of Salzburg and Em- 
peror Maximilian 1 ; Knight of the 
Golden Spur, ennobled by the Em- 
peror in St. Steplien’s, Vienna, 1515, 
wdien his Te Deum was sung to as- 
sembled royalty. B. Jan. 25, 145d, 
Radsiadt, Salzburg; d. 1539. 

Hofmann (Heinrich Karl Jo- 
hann) composed “ Nornengesang ” 
for soli, female chorus, and orchestra ; 
oreliestral suites, “ Aschenbrbdel,” 
“ Editha,” “ Die schbne Melusiiie,” 
and other cantatas, the comic opera 
“ Cartouche,” the operas “ Der IMa- 
tador,” “ Armin,” “ Wilhelm von Ora- 
nieii,” “Donna Diana.” Tn boyhood a 
chorister in tlie Berlin Donichor an<l 
])upil of Kullak. B. Berlin, »lan. 13, 
1842; <1. July 16, 1902, Berlin. 

Hofmann (Josef) played uiano in 

concert with great success ; debut at 
six ; ])U]nl of his fa,tli(‘r and lalci- of 
Rubinstein ; Ion red Euro})e at nine ; 
gave 52 concerts in America, J8S7, 
where lie was broken down by liard 
work; retired for six years ; resumed 
performances in public, 1894. To the 
remarkable digital ability which dis- 
tinguished him as a hoy Hofmann 
later brought the mature intelligence 
of a genuine musician. B. 1877, Cra- 
cow; add. New Y’ork. 
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Hogarth (George) composed songs ; 
became music critic of the London 
“ Daily News,’* 1846, when his son- 
in-law, Charles Dicken , was made 
editor ; wrote “ Memoirs of the Opera.” 
B. 1783; d. Feb. 12, 1870, London. 

Holborne (Anthony) published a 
“ Cittharn Sclioole ” containing 32 
pieces in tablature, to whi(;}i were 
added “ sixe short Aers N(‘apoIitan ” 
by his brother William, 1597. An- 
tony Holborne was Gentleman Usher 
to Queen Elizabeth. 

Holbrooke (Josef) composed the 
tone poem “ The Haven,” 1!)00, and the 
symphonic poems “ Ode to Victory,” 
“ The Skeleton in Armor,” “ llla- 
liiine,” “Queen Mab,” “The Masque 
of the lied Death,” chamber music, 
songs, and instrunKuital pieces; pupil 
of Cordcr and Westlakcq Koyal Acad- 
emy of Music, London. B. July 6, 
1878, Croydon; add. London. 

Holcombe (Henry) composed two 
collections of songs, violin Hoh)H; sang 
in opera as a boy, and later taught 
vocal and harpsicJiord in London. B. 
Salisbury, about 1690; d. about 1750, 
London. 

Hold. Fermata. 

Holden ( J ohn) wrote hlssay 
towards a Rational System of Music,” 
Glasgow, 1770; published a Collec- 
tion of Church Music,” 1776. 

Holden (Smollet) composed mili- 
tary music, collected and piiblislicd 
Irish melodies; sold music in Dublin 
toward the close of the LSth century. 

Holder (Joseph William) com- 
posed a mass, anthems, s(‘cuhir songs; 
played organ; chorister Eng. Chapel 
Royal. B. 1704, Loudon; d. 1832, 
London. 

Holder (Rev. William, D.D.) 

wrote “ A treatise on tlie Natural 
Grounds and Principles of ilannony,” 
1094; composed an evening service in 
C and two anthems; Sub-(lcan of the 
Chapel Royal and rector of Therlield. 
B. 1616, Nottinghamshire; d. Jan. 
24, 1697, Hertford. 

Holding Note. A tone sustained 
while others are in motion. 

Hole (William) engraved “ Par- 
thenia,” a collection of virginal music 
about 1611, which was probably the 


first publication of engraved music in 
England. 

Hollander (Alexis) composed a 
piano quintet, suite for piano and 
violin; taught Kullak’s Academy, 
Berlin. B. Feb. 26, 1840, Ratibor, 
Silesia; add. Berlin. 

Hollander (Benno) composed the 
synqiliofiy “Roland”; violin concertos 
and a pastorale played by Ysaye ; 
concertmeister at London German 
opera under Richter and for Henschel ; 
taught Guildhall School of Mrnsic; 
founded his own orchestral society, 
Kensington, 1903; pupil of Paris Con- 
servatoire. B. June 8, 1853, Amster- 
dam; add. London. 

Hollander (Christian Janszon) 
composed motets, of which 25 have 
been reprinted by Commer, secular 
songs; sang in Imperial Chapel at 
Vicuna. D. about 1570. 

Hollander (Gustav) composed for 
violin and piano; taught violin Co- 
logne and Stern (Berlin) Conserva- 
tories; quartet player and concert- 
meister, Hamburg orchestra, ]896; 
pupil of Joachim. B. Fch. 15, 1855, 
Leobschiltz, Upper Silesia; add. Ham- 
burg. Victor composed the comic 
operas ‘‘ Carmosinella,” “ The Bay of 
Morocco”; directed Metropol Theatre, 
Berlin, 1901. B. 1866; brother of 
GUSTAV; add. Berlin. 

Hollins (Alfred) composed songs, 
organ music, a romance for violin and 
piano ; toured Europe, America ( 1 88(5 
and 1888), and Australia; totally 
blind from boyhood, he studied at tlie 
Wilberforce Institution, York, and the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
where lie afterwards faiight. B. Sepfc. 
11, 1865, Hull ; add. Edinburgh. 

Holmes (Alfred) composed tlie 
symphonies “ Jeanne d’Arc,” “ Robin 
Hood,” “Tlie Siege of Paris,” “Charles 
XII,” and “Romeo and Juliet”; tbo 
overtures “Le Cid” and “The Muses”; 
the opera “ Inez do Castro,” accepted 
though not performed by the Pari^ 
Grand Opera; toured Europe as vio- 
linist in company with his brother 
HENRY; largely self-taught. B. 
Nov. 9, 1837, London; d. Mar. 4, 
1870, Paris. Henry composed four 
symphonies, two sacred cantatas for 
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soli, chorus, and orchestra, songs, con- 
certo in F for violin ; two quintets for 
strings ; gave chamber concerts ; taught 
violin Royal College of Music, J^ou- 
don, from its foundation to 1894; in 
early life toured with his brother 
ALFRED. B. Nov. 7, 1839; d. 1905. 

Holmes (Augusta Mary Anne) 
composed the operas “ La Montaigne 
noir,” Paris Grand Op6ra, 1895, “As- 
tarte,” “Lancelot du |jae”; the sym- 
phonic poems “ Irlande,” “Pologne”; 
the symphonies “ Lutece/* “Orlando 
Furioso ” ; pupil of C<isar Franck. 
Of Irish parentage, though born in 
Paris, she developed her talent for 
music at an early age, played in draw- 
ing roonv^, and composed songs. The 
psalm “ In exitu ” and the opera 
“Hero ct Leandre ” arc the best 
known of her earlier W(jrks. B. Dec. 
1(5, 1847, Paris; d. Jan. 28, 1903, 
Paris. 

Holmes (Edward) wrote lives of 
Purcell, Mozart, and other books on 
music; criticism. B. near l^ondon, 
1797; d. Aug. 28, 1859, United States. 

Holmes (George) composed “ Arise, 
shine, 0 daughter of Zion,” and other 
anthems; played organ Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. D. 1721. 

Holmes (John) composed madri- 
gals; played organ Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, 1602-10. Thomas composed 
catches; sang Eng. Chapel Royal. 
Son of John; d. Mar. 25, 1638, 
Salisbury. 

Holmes (William Henry) com- 
posed piano concerto in A major; 
taught piano Royal Academy of Music, 
London. B. Jan. 8, 1812, Derbyshire; 
d. April 23, 1885, London. 

Holstein, von (Franz) cojuposed 
“Die Erbe von Morley,” “Die lloch- 
lander,” “ Die Haideschacht,” the con- 
cert overture “ Loreley.” B. Feb. 16, 
1826, Brunswick; d. May 22, 1878, 
Leipsic. 

Holyoke (Samuel) composed songs 
and instrumental pieces; published a 
collection of hymn tunes, “ Harmonia 
Americana,” 1791, Boston; taught. 
B. 1771, Boxford, Mass.; d. 1810, 
( -on cord, N. H. 

Holz (Karl) played violin; best 
known as Beethoven’s friend and 


chosen biographer, although he failed 
to write tlic biography. B. 1798, Vi- 
enna; d. Nov. 9, 1858, Vienna. 

Holzbauer (Ignaz) composed the 
successful op(‘r{i “Giinther von Schwarz- 
l)urg,” 65 symphonies ; ehapelmastor at 
Stuttgart ami Mannheim. B. 1711, 
Vienna; d. April 7, 1783, Mannheim. 

Holzblas instrumente. Gcr. The 
woodwinds. 

Home Sweet Home was composed 
by Sir Henry R. Bishop, to words by 
John Howard Payne, 1823, and first 
sung in his opera “ Clari, or the Maid 
of Milan.” The verses, instead of 
being original, are a paraphrase of 
an earlier song by T. 11. Bayly, and 
Bishop had pul)lished the tune, with- 
out the refrain, three years before. 

Homilius (Gottfried August) 
coin])osed a “ Passion According to 
St. Mail hew” and much chun-h music 
in the style of .Toliann Sebastian Bach, 
whoso pupil he was. B. Feb. 2, 1714, 
Rosentlial, Saxony; d. June 2, 1785, 
Dresden. 

Homophony. Cr. Voices or in- 
struments of the same character in 
iinison. 

Hook (James) composed “ Dido,” 
“ Music Mad,” and other dramatic 
pieces for Drury Lane; the oratorio 
“ 1'he Ascension,” songs and harpsi- 
chord music, more than 2000 vocal 
pieces in all. B. June 3, 1746, Nor- 
wich; d. 1827, Boulogne. 

Hooper (Edmond) composed «an- 
thems, harmonized tunes for “ Tlie 
Whole Booke of Psalms,” Este; sang 
Fng. Ghapcl Royal; master of tlie 
children, Westminster Abbey. B. 
1553, Devonshire; d. July 14, 1621, 
London. 

Hopkins (Dr. Edward John) com- 
posed antliems, services, songs; choris- 
ter in the Ghapel Royal in boyhood, 
he sang at eoronatinn of William IV, 
1831, and Diamond Jubilee of Vic- 
toria, 1897 ; played organ London 
churches. B. June 30, 1818; d. Feb. 
4, 1001, London. John composed 

church music; ])layed organ, Roches- 
ter Cathedral. B. i822, Westminster; 
brother of EDWARD JOHN; d. Aug. 
27, 1900, Rochester, Eng. Dr. John 
Larkin played organ Trinity College 
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and Cambridge University, Rochester 
Cathedral; edited and composed 
church music. B. Nov. 25, 1819, 
Westminster; cousin of JOHN ED- 
WARD; d. April 25, 1873, Ventnor. 

Hopkinson (John) founded a piano 
factory at Leeds, Eng., 1835; removed 
to London, 1H4(); invented harmonic 
pedal and a repetition action; pub- 
lished music. On the retirement of 
JOHN, 1809, the business passed to 
his brother James, whose son John 
was a director in the corporation 
which assumed control, 1805. 

Hopper. Escapement lever of the 
piano. 

Horae Canonicae are the hours at 
whicli devotions are held in the Roman 
Catholic Church: Lauds at daybreak; 
prime at G a. m.; Tierce, 9 a. M. ; 
Sext, noon; Noih‘s, 3 r. M. ; Vespers, 
evening; Compline, liefore bedtime. 
Night services were called Nocturnes, 
and Nocturnes and Lauds merged were 
called Matins. 

Horn. In general the name of all 
brass wind instruments; the French 
Horn is one of the most important 
and at the same time most diflicult 
instruments in the modern orchestra. 
The Horn in F, which was first em- 
ployed and is still most common in 
oreliestra, is a tube 12 feet in length, 
terminating in a bell, and coiled to 
make it convenient for handling. The 
pitch may be raised or lowered by 
means of crooks, which thus alter the 
key, or by valves. The older horn 
could only produce tlie fimdarncntal 
note of its tube and its harmonics. 
Hampl, a horn player at the court of 
Dresden in 1775, discovered that by 
introducing the hand in the bell, and 
touching the tube in such a way as to 
change the pitch, the compleb; chro- 
matio scale could be produced, al- 
though the stopped or hand notes had 
a peculiar muffled or muted quality. 
The use of crooks further extended 
the usefulness of the instrument by 
making it available in all keys, and 
the modern valved instrument elimi- 
nates the difficulty of tlie stopped 
notes, although not so brilliant as the 
older instrument, while still permit- 
ting the weird effect of the muffled 


tones where desired. Although the 
upper tones are not safe, the Horn in 
C has a compass of C to c", and other 
instruments are in lower keys. In 
any key, however, the embouchure is 
the same, and for convenience to the 
player, it is treated as a transposing 
instrument, music being written in C, 
sounding an octave lower than writ- 
ten, and on the G clef, with the F clef 
for the lower tones. The French horn 
is, in its natural or valvcless form, 
the Lor do cliassc, Waldhorn, or Corno 
di caccia, used for signals in hunting 
in France, Germany, and Italy. Louis 
XI, Louis XT 11, Louis XV were all 
accredited with having invented cer- 
tain of the calls still employed. 

Horn Band. A band of horn 
players. Bands in which .37 instru- 
ments, most of which sounded but one 
tone, were made fashionable by Em- 
press Elizabeth of Russia. 

Horn (Karl Friedrich) composed 
six piano sonatas ; taught English 
Royal family and played organ St. 
George’s, Windsor. B. 1702, Nord- 
hausen, Saxony; d. Aug. 5, 1830. 
Charles Edward composed music to 
Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” the comic 
opera “ M. P. or the Blue Stocking,” 
to book by Thomas Moore,” “ Honest 
Frauds,” containing “ The deep, deep 
sea,” made popular by Malibraii; sang 
in concert and opera; produced Eng- 
lish opera, Park Theatre, New York, 
1833; directed Handel and Haydn 
Society, Boston, Mass., 1847-48. B. 
1786, Tendon; son of KARL FRIED- 
RICH; d. Oct. 21, 1849, Boston. 

Hornpipe. Obsolete instrument 
with bell of horn, from which the COR 
ANGLAIS may be derived; lively old 
English step dance in 3-2 or 4-4 time. 

Horsley (William) composed “ By 
Celia’s Arbor,” in all five collections 
of glees, collections of hymn and psalm 
tunes, 40 canons; helped found Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society; wrote An 
explanation of the Major and Minor 
Scales,” 1825; played organ in Lon- 
don churches. B. Nov. 15, 1774, Lon- 
don; d. June 12, 1858, London. 

Charles Edward composed the ode 
“ Euterpe,” for soli, chorus, and or- 
chestra, Melbourne, Australiaj 1870; 
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the oratorios “ David,” “ Oideon,” 
“Joseph”; played organ in* London, 
Melbourne, and New York churches; 
wrote “ Text Book of Harmony.” B. 
Dec. 16, 1822, London; son of WIIj- 
LIAM; d. New York, Feb. 28, 1876. 

Hosanna. lich. “ Save now.” 
Part of the Sanctua in the MASS. 

Hothby (John) composed church 
music; wrote “ Ars Musica ” and 
otlier Latin tracts on music; taught; 
Dr. Mua. and of Theology; monk of 
(.'armelite Order. B. England; spent 
many years in Italy; returned to 
England by order of Henry VI 1. D. 
1487. 

Howard (Dr. Samuel) composed 
the pantomime “ The Amorous (h)d- 
desa,” Drury Lane, 1744; cantatas, 
songs, churcli music; .played organ; 
pupil of Dr. Pepuscii. B. 1710; d. 
July IJ, 1782, London. 

Howe (Julia Ward) wrote the 
words* of the “ Jlattle Hymn of the 
Republic” and many song books; 
tJiitarian preacher and anti slavery 
agitator. B. New York, May 27, 1819; 
daughter of Samuel and Julia Rush 
(hitler Ward; m. Dr. Sam G. Howe, 
1843; ,add. Boston. 

Howell (James) played double- 
bass, which he taught. Royal Academy 
of Music, London. B. 1811, Plymouth, 
Eng.; d. Aug. 5, 1879. Arthur played 
doublebass; sang bass; stage man- 
ager to Carol Rosa Company. B. 
183(); son of JAMES; d. April 16, 
1885. Edward played hello in con- 
cert and leading London orchestras. 
B. Feb. 5, 1846, London; son of 
JAMES; d. Jan. 30, 1898. 

Howgill (William) played organ 
in London churches; composed church 
music, 1794. 

Hoyland (John) composed church 
music ; played organ English churches. 
B. 1783, Shertield, Eng.; d. Jan. 18, 
1827. William succeeded his father 
as organist at Louth, 1829. Son of 
*T0HN; d. Nov. 1, 1857. 

Hoyle (John) wrote “ Dictiona- 
rium Musica*,” published in London, 
1770. D. 1797. 

Hubay (Jeno) composed the 
operas “ Der Geigenmacher von Cre- 
mona,” Pest, 1893 ; “ Alinor,” Pest, 


1892; “A Falii Kossza ” (The Town 
Loafer), 1896 ; songs, a violin con- 
certo, many violin pieces based on 
Hungarian tlaiices or (V.ardas; playetl 
violin in quartet and as soloist; 
taught, Brussels Conservatoire, 1882- 
80. Son of the chapelniaster of the 
Hungarian opera and professor at the 
Pest Conservatory. Hul)ay was a 
pupil of his father, better known as 
“ Karl Huber,” and of Joachim. On 
his father’s death he returned to 
Pest as his successor. B. ISept. 14, 
1858, Budapest; add. Budapest. 

Huber (Hans) composed the operas 
“ Weltfruhling,” Basle, 1894; “ l\u- 

drun,” Basle, 1896; “ Tell-Symphonie,” 
“ Liiiuiliche-Sym phonic ” ; chamber mu- 
sic, the fairy opera “ Florestan ”; di- 
rected Basle music school, 1896; pu])il 
Leipsic Conservatory. B. June 28, 
1852, Schunewerd, Switzerland; add. 
Basle. 

Hubermann (Bronislaw) played 
violin in concert; debut, Amsterdam, 
at 11; reappeared in tours of Europe 
and America, 1903; pupil of Joachim. 
B. Dec. 19, 1882, near Warsaw, Po- 
land; add. Berlin. 

Huber or Uberti (A.) taught 
Malibran, Grisi; in early life famous 
as a sopranist. B. about 1697, Ver- 
ona; d. 1783. Berlin. 

Hucbald of St. Amand wrote “ hln- 
chiridiona Musicae,” in which he de- 
scribes the early form of part writing, 
which he calls Symphonia, with the aid 
of a system of N()T.\T10N which he 
invent<*d ; a work giving the clearest 
idea of the condition of music in 
Europe 100 years prior to the tiim^ 
of ('Juido. Poet as well as musician; 
disciple of St. Rerni of Auxerre, and 
the close associatci of St. Odo of Cluny. 
Huchald or Uhaldns or TTiicbadus was 
a monk of St. Amand sur PEI non, 
Flanders. B. about 840 ; d. 930. 

Huchet. Fr. Postman’s horn. 

Hudgebut (John) published music 
in Tx)ndon, 1679 to 1695. 

Hudson (Robert) composed songs, 
published 1767. as “The Myrtle”; 
sang Eng. Chanel Royal; master of 
children, St. Paul’s Cathedral. B. 
Feb. 25, 1732, London; d. Dee. 19, 
1815, Eton. Mary composed hymns, 
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j)1aye(l organ from 1700; daughter of 
KOBEUT ; d. Mar. 28, 1801. 

Hue (Georges Adolph) composed 
the operas “ Les Ban tins,” Paris 
Op6ra Comique, Dec. 28, 1881 ; “ Le 
Roi de Paris,” Paris Opfira, April 26, 
1901 ; “ Tiiania,” Paris Op6ra Com- 
ique, Jan. 20, 1903; the symphony 
“ Rubezahl,” “ Ballade et Polonaise,” 
for violin; songs, overtures, choruses. 
Pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, Hue 
won the Prix de Rome, 1879; the Cres- 
sent prize, and that of the City of 
Paris, 1885. B. May 0, 1858, Ver- 
sailles ; add. Paris. 

Hueffer (Francis, Ph.D.) wrote 
“ Richard Wagner and the Music of 
the Future,” 1874; ‘‘ The Life of Wag- 
ner,” 1881; criticism for the London 

Times,” and periodicals. B. May 
22, 1843, MUnater; d. Jan. 19, 1889, 
London. 

Hughes (Rupert) edited the “ Mu- 
sical Guide,” 1903; wrote “American 
Cyomposers,” 1900, “ Love AlFairs of 
Great Musicians,” 1903; composed 
“A Riley Album,” songs; compiled 
songs by thirty American composers, 
wrote plays. Graduated from Yale 
as A.M., 1892, he served as assistant 
editor of Godey’s magazine, Current 
literature and the C'riterion, then 
spent a year in London, and in 1901 
joined the staff of the Kiic> clopjcdia 
Brilannica. B. liancaster. Mo., Jan. 
31, 1872; add. New York. 

Huguenots. Giacomo Meyerbeer’s 
five-act opera, to book by Scribe and 
Deschamps, was first performed Feb. 
29, 1836, at the Acad^mie, Paris. The 
opera opens in the banquet hall of the 
(.’ount de Nevers. Raoul de Nangis, 
a Huguenot gentleman, is one of the 
guests. The gentlemen discuss their 
love affairs, and Raoul tells liow he 
rescued a beautiful woman from some 
disorderly students. Marcel tries to 
persuade his master to leave the house, 
and the Catholic nobles find amuse- 
ment in his fanatic utterances. Valen- 
tine, who is heavily veiled but is never- 
theless recognized by Raoul, comes to 
see De Nevers, her purpose being to 
plead for a release from her engage- 
ment to him, but Raoul ascribes an- 
other motive to her visit. Then Ur- 


bain, the page, brings a mysterious 
letter to Raoul, which the others rec- 
ognize as being from Marguerite de 
Valois, and in accordance with the 
page’s instructions, Raoul permits 
himself to be blindfolded and led 
away to Marguerite’s court. The 
scene changes to Marguerite’s garden. 
The princess, whose marriage to Henry 
de Navarre is approaching, desires to 
reconcile the Catholics and Hugue- 
nots, had arrangt‘d for the marriage 
of Valentine and Raoul. When Raoul 
sees Valentine, however, he suspects 
that Marguerite has planned to dis- 
honour him. He refuses to accept 
Valentine as his bride, and her father. 
Count de St. Bris, challenges him. 
The marriage of Valentine and De 
Nevers is again arranged. While 
praying in a chapel, Valentine over- 
hears her father planning with Maure- 
vert for Raoul’s assassination, and 
she warns Marcel. A bloody e'neoun- 
ter between the Huguenots and (catho- 
lics is averted by the timely appear- 
ance of Marguerite, and Marguerite 
explains to Raoul the cause of Valen- 
tine’s visit to De Nevers, just as that 
noble appears to claim his bride. 
Valentine gives Raoul a final inter- 
view, which is interrupted by an as- 
semblage of Catholic nobles to per- 
fect plans for the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. From his concealment 
the Huguenot hears everything, in- 
cluding the refusal of De Nevers to 
take part in the carnage. Ilis first 
impulse is to warn his co-religionists. 
Valentine pleads with him to remain, 
but honour triumphs over love, and 
he leaves by way of the window as the 
tocsin announces the beginning of the 
massacre. The fourth act, often 
omitted in performance, brings Valen- 
tine and Raoul together in a chapel. 
Marcel, who has been wounded, tells 
them De Nevers has been killed. The 
assembled Huguenots sing hymns, tlio 
lovers are united by the ministration 
of Marcel, but a moment later the 
Catholic soldiery commanded by St. 
Bris enter the chapel, and both are 
slain before St. Bris can recognize 
his daughter. The original cast was : 
Valentine, Mile. Falcon; Marguerite, 
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Mme. Dorus gras; Urbain, Mile. Fl6- 
cheux; St. Bris, lerda; Dc Nevere, 
Serivis; Raoul, Nourrit; Marcel, 
Levasseur. 

Hiilfslinien. Oer, Loger lines. 

Hiilfsnote. Ger. Auxiliary note. 

Hullah (John Pyke, LL.D.) com- 
posed the opera “ Village Coquettes,” 
to book by (Charles Dickens ( destroyed 
in the Edinburgh Theatre fire) ; “ The 
Barbers of Bassorah,” the popular 
songs “Three Fishers,” “The Storm”; 
wrote “ The Cultivation of the Speak- 
ing Voice,” 1870, many text books on 
music; edited psalters; taught at 
Exeter Hall, London, King’s College; 
played organ; conducted. B. June 
27, 1812,*Worcester; d. Feb. 21, 1884, 
London. 

Hulsteyn, van (Joan C.) was 
head of the violin department of the 
Peabody Institute, prior to which lie 
played first violin in the Lamouroux 
Orchestra, l^aris; pupil of the Li^ge 
Conservatory, under Cesar Thompson, 
where ho won the first prize. B. 1800, 
Amsterdam, Holland; add. Balti- 
more, Md. 

Hume (Tobias) composed 116 airs 
in tablaturo for viol da gamba and 
five songs ; played viol da gamba ; 
English army officer. D. April 10, 
1645. 

Hummel (Johann Hepomuk) 
wrote a “ Piano School,” 1824, advo- 
cating a new method of fingering, ex- 
cept that the thumbs were not to be 
used on black keys; rivalled Beetho- 
ven in powers of improvising at the 
piano ; composed Mass in B llat, Op. 
77 ; Mass in E ilat. Op. Ill; Septet, 
Op. 74, 6 Pieces tres faciles,” and 

much forgotten piano music, includ- 
ing sonatas and concertos, the opera 
“ Matilde von Guise ” ; conducted Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in C while chapelmaster 
to Prince Esterhazy; quarrelled with 
that composer, to whom he was recon- 
ciled during Beethoven’s last illness; 
chapelmaster at Stuttgart and Wei- 
mar; pupil of Mozart, Haydn, Sa- 
lieri, dementi, and Albrechtsberger. 
B. Nov. 14, 1778; son of JOSEPH; 
iti. ELIZABETH ROCKL; d. 1837. 
Elizabeth Rockl sang in opera. B. 
1793; m. JOHANN NEPOMUK; d. 


1883, Weimar. Joseph taught music 
Wartburg Military Academy; became 
conductor at Vienna, 1780. 

Hiimmelchen. Ger. Small bag- 
pipe; drone. 

Humoreske. Musical work of hu- 
morous intent. 

Humperdinck (Engelbert) com- 
posed the fairy opera “ HANSEL 
UND GRETEL,” Weimar, 1893, which 
quickly became a favourite through- 
out Europe and America; “ l)ie 
KONIGSKINDER,” 1896 ; “ Dorn- 
roschen,” 1902 ; “ Die Hcirath wider 
Willen,” Berlin, April 14, 1905; wrote 
criticism for the “ Frankfurter Zei- 
tung,” and taught. A pupil of the 
(Cologne Conservatory, under Ferdinand 
Hiller, 1872, Humperdinck studied 
later under Lachner and Rheinberger 
in Munich, and in 1879, having won 
the Mendelssohn scholarship in Berlin, 
visited Italy, where he met Wagner. 
The following year he assisted Wagner 
in the production of “ Parsifal,” in 
Bayreuth. In 1881 he won the Meyer- 
beer prize in Berlin, which enabled 
him to visit Southern Europe again, 
and while in Spain he accepted a 
post in the Barcelona Conscrvsitory. 
In 1887 he returned to Cologne, and 
ihr(H» years later settled in Frankfort as 
teacher in the Hych Conservatory. In 
1900 he became head of the Berlin 
“ Meister-Schule.” In 1905-0 the 
composer visited the United States, 
where he supenised the revival of 
“ Iliinsel und Gretel ” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. 
Other compositions to be noted are: 
the chorals “ Das GlUck von Eden- 
hall, “ Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” 
“ Humoreske,” and a “ Maurischc 
Rhapsodie ” for orchestra. B. Sept. 
1, 1854, Siegburg; add. Berlin. 

Humphrey (Pelham) composed 
anthems. Evening Service in E minor, 
songs; sang Eng. Cliapol Royal as 
chorister, later became Master of the 
Children. B. 1647; d. July 14, 1674, 
Windsor. 

Humphreys (Samuel) wrote the 
opera “Ulysses”; prepared Handel’s 
oratorio “ICstijor” for ]>erformance, 
1732. B. about 1098; d. Jan. 11, 
1738, Canonbury. 
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Huneker (James Gibbons) wrote 
“ Chopin, the Man and Hia Music,” 
New York, 1900; “ Melomaniacs,”, 

1901 ; criticism for Commercial Ad- 
vertiser,” “The Recorder,” and mueic 
and dramatic criticism, “ The Sun,” 
New York ; “ The Raconteur ” depart- 
ment of the “ Musical ('ourier,” New 
York; taught piano, National Con- 
servatory of Music; in early life a 
candidate for Holy Orders; pupil of 
Michael Cross, Philadelpliia, and of 
Ritter and Doutrcleaii, Paris. B. Jan. 
31, 1800, Philadelphia; add. New 

York. 

Hunt (Arabella) berame court 
singer and teaelier of (Queens Anne and 
Mary of Kngland. 1). Dec. 20, 1705. 

Hunt (Richard) made viols in Lon- 
don and published (witli Ihunphrey 
Salter) “The (lenteel Companion for 
the Rt^corder,” 1083. 

Hunt (Thomas) com])Osed the an- 
them “ Put mo not to rebuke,” and the 
madrigal in six parts “ Hark! did 
you ever hear so sweet a singing,” pub- 
lished in “ The Triumphs of Oriana,” 
London, 1001. 

Hunten (Franz) composed trio 
concertante for piano, violin, and 
’cello; arranged music; ttiught; pupil 
of Paris Conservatoire. B. Coblentz, 
Dec. 2(1, 1793; d. Pcb. 22, 1878, 
Coblentz. 

Hunter (Anne) wrote and com- 
posed the song “ Ladv Anno Both- 
well’s Lament.” B. 1742; d. 1821, 
London. 

Hunting Horn. Ceneral term ap- 
plied to HORNS employed for sound- 
ing signals in tin* chase. 

Hunts-up. Noisy morning song 
or aubado. 

Hurdy-Gurdy. Obsolete instru- 
ment of the viol family having four 
strings with a compass g to g”. The 
strings were stopped by means of keys, 
and the vibration was obtained by the 
revolution of a wheel coated with 
rosin. There were sometimes addi- 
tional strings, but only two could be 
acted upon by keys, the others serv- 
ing as drone bass. 

Hurlstone (William Yeates) com- 
posed a piano concerto in D, “ The 
Magic Mirror,” a fairy suite, string 


quartet in E minor, other chamber 
music; Five Vaises for piano (his 
first compositions ) , at the age of nine ; 
pupil Royal College of Music. B. Jan. 
7, 187fi, London ; d. May 30, 1900. 

Hurry. Tremolo passages for vio- 
lin or drum roll, in stage music. 

Hurtig. Ocr. ALLEGRO; quick; 
nimble. 

Husk (William Henry) wrote 
“An Account of the Musical Celebra- 
tions on St. Cecilia’s Day,” London, 
1857, and other contributions to mu- 
sical literature. B. Nov. 4, 1814, 
London; d. Aug. 12, 1887, London. 

Hutcheson (Francis) composed the 
madrigal “ Return, return my lovely 
maid,” prize glees and catches, but 
being a physician, published his works 
under the nom de plume “ Francis 
Ireland.” B. 1720, Glasgow. 

Hutschenruijter (Wouter) com- 
posed the opera “ Le Roi de Boh^me,” 
sonata for ’cello and piano; ^ masses, 
cantatas; symphonies; in all 150 
works ; directed concerts. B. Dec. 
28, 1790, Rotterdam; d. Nov. 18, 
1878, Rotterdam. 

Huygens (Constantin) composed 
709 airs for stringed instruments; 
collected music and instruments; 
wrote on music, besides being a dis- 
tinguished diplomat and statesman. 
B. Sept. 4, 1590, at the Hague; d. 
Mar. 28, 1087. Christian wrote 

“ Novus Cycliis harmonicus ” and 
other books on theory, treating music 
as a branch of mathematics and spec- 
ulating upon the music of other 
spheres. B. April 14, 1029, at the 
Hague; 2d son of CONSTANTIN; d. 
June 8, 1695. 

Hydaspes. Francesco Mancini’s 
opera was first performed May 23, 
1710, at the Haymarket Theatre, Lou 
don. Reference to it will be found in 
“ The Spectator,” No. 13. Mrs. Au- 
be rt’s parody, “ Harlequin Hydaspes,” 
was performed 1719 at the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, London. 

Hydraulicon. (Irgans in which tlic 
pressure of the air was regulated by 
water, said to have furnished music 
at the ancient gladiatorial contests; 
invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria, 
300-350 B. c. References to water 
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organs, or wind instruments, in which 
the pressure was regulated by a col- 
umn of water, are frequently to be 
met with in classic writings, but they 
are too vague to permit of the recon- 
struction of the instrument. 

Hydraulus. HYDRAULICON. 

Hymn Tunes in the Christian 
churches date back to the era of St. 
AMBROSE, who was the first to in- 
troduce metrical songs of praise into 
the church service, where the singing 
had previously been confined to the 
Tsaliijs and Canticles. Plain Song 
wedded to verse acquired a measured 
rhythm based on poetic metre, and 
in this way hymn tunes exercised a 
most important influence in the de- 
velopment of modem music. The 
measured music thus produced con- 
tinued, however, to be employed, along 
with the unmeasured chants which 
were preferable for liturgical pur- 
poses ■ as chnti formi for the MASS, 
and the more ancient hymn tunes, 
merged in Ambrosian and Gregorian 
collections of chants, are, like them, 
of unknown authorship. In the 
“ Hymni Totius Anni of Palestrina, 
1589, .which provides a collection of 
hymns for all festivals of the church 
calendar, arranged for from three to 
six voices in that master’s best style, 
the ancient hymns reached their great- 
est perfection. The modern hymn 
dates from the activities of Martin 
Luther, himself a writer and com- 
poser of hymns. Luther was probably 
the first religious leader to adapt 
popular secular tunes to sacred songs. 
The first Lutheran hymnal, in the 
preparation of which he assisted Jo- 
hannes Walther, Wittenberg, 1524, in- 
cludes the most popular tunes of the 
day, whether sacred or secular. “Kin’ 
Kesto Burg ist Unser Gott,” the so- 
called “ Battle Hymn of the Reforma- 
tion,” may be safely regarded as Lu- 
ther’s own, both words and music. 
First published in 1529, it has since 
been regarded as the best type of the 
early Protestant hymn, and as such 
employed as typical by many com- 
posers, including Meyerbeer and Wag- 
ner. In publishing the metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms prepared by Theo- 


dore Beza and Clement Marot, Geneva, 
1542, Calvin followed Luther’s policy 
of employing tunes already popular 
with the people. In England, as with 
the Huguenots of France, metrical 
versions of the psalms were received 
with great favour. Hymns proper, 
however, were unnecessiiry in the lit- 
urgy of the Anglican church, and the 
Dissenting churches were the first to 
cultivate hymnology along the lines 
laid down by Luther. The value of 
congregational singing having been 
proven by numerous religious revivals 
conducted by other denominations, a 
new interest in Iiymns was aroused 
within the Anglican Church, which 
now boasts as beautiful and as elabo- 
rate a hymnal as any Catholic or Prot- 
estant body. 

Hyper. Or. “ Above.” The prefix 
was applied in GREEK MUSIC to 
MODES one fourth above the Authen- 
tic, as Hyper-Dorian. 

Hyper-Diapason. Or. Super oc- 
tave. 

Hypo. Or. “ Below.” The prefix 
applied in GREEK MUSIC to MODES 
one fourth below the Authentic, as 
Hypo-Lydian; hence the five Grave 
Modes; the seven Plagal Modes. 


I. It. Plural form of ‘Hhe.” 

Iambus. Metrical foot consisting 
of a short and a long syllable. 

lastian. Or. Ionian MODE. 

Ibach (Johannes Adolf) estab 
lished a piano factory in Barmen, 
1794, and also built organs. B. 1706, 
Barmen; d. 1848. The business has 
been continued by his descendants. 

Ictus. Or. Stress; accent. 

Idea. Motive ; theme ; subject. 

Idee Fixe, Fr. Recurring theme 
analogous to Wagner’s “LEIT 
MOTIF,” as employed by Berlioz. 

Idomeneo R% di Greta. W. A. 
Mozart’s thrcc-act opera, to book by 
Abb6 Varesco, was first performed 
Jan. 29, 1781, at Munich. Although 
fairly successful, an attempt to revive 
it in Dresden, 1802, failed, and sub- 
sequent attempts to restore it to 
favour in Vienna and Milan were 
equally unfortunate. The action is 
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laid in Crete after the fall of Troy. 
Ilia, daughter of Priam* and Electra, 
danghter of Agamemnon, loves Ada- 
maiites, son of King Idonieneus, who 
is returning from the Siege of Troy. 
Idomeneus vows to Poseidon in the 
midst of shipwreck that, if his life 
is spared, he will sacrifice to the sea 
god the first mortal he meets on land- 
ing. That mortal proves to be his son 
Adamaiitcs, and as the father hesi- 
tates in the fulfilment of his oath, 
Poseidon sends a sea monster to rav- 
age the coast. Adamantes kills the 
monster, but hearing of his father’s 
vow, urges that he be sacrificed to the 
god. Ilia offers herself as her lover’s 
substitute, and touciied by such de- 
votion, Poseidon relents, and contents 
liiniself with ordering that Idomeneus 
retire from the fhrone in hivour of Ada- 
niantes, whose hride Ilia shall he. 

Idyll. Poem in short but elegant 
form, often having a pastoral subject ; 
hence musical compositions of similar 
nature. 

II Doppio Movimento. It. Twice 
as fast. 

II Pine. It. The end. 

II Piu. It. The most, as forte 
possibile, as loud as possible. 

Ilyinsky (Alexander Alexandro- 
vich) composed the opera ‘‘ Fountain 
of Bakchiserai,” the cantatas “ Strek- 
ozi,” and “The Koussalka”; three 
suites, a symphony; taught in Mos- 
cow Philharmonic Society’s Music 
School ; pupil of Kullak and Bargiel, 
Berlin. B. Tsarskoe Selo, Jan. 24, 
1859; add. Moscow. 

Imbert (Hugues) wrote musical 
essays published in Eng. trails, as 
“ Studies in Music,” 1901 ; edited the 
“Guide Musical” (with Kiifferath ) , 
1889. B. Moiilins-Engilhert, Ni^vro, 
Jan. 11, 1842; d. Jan. 15, 1905. 

Imboccatura. It. Mouthpiece. 

Imbroglio. Simulated confusion, 
as when groups of singers or per- 
formers in opera are seemingly en- 
gaged in independent action. 

Imitation. The repetition by a 
second voice of the theme or subject 
already announced by the first. An 
exact imitation constitutes a CANON, 
but whether strict or free, this de- 


vice is of fundamental importance in 
FUGUE or other variety of COUN- 
TERPOINT. 

Immer. Gcr. Always, constantly. 

Immyns (John) founded the Lon- 
don Madrigal Society, 1741; became 
lutenist to the Eng. Chapel Royal. 
D. April 15, 1704, London. John 
played organ and ’cello. Son of 
JOHN; d. 1794. 

Impaziente. It, Impatient. 

Impazientemente. It. Impa- 
tiently. 

Imperfect has various arbitrary 
meanings as applied to music. Be- 
cause of the association of the number 
three with the idea of the Trinity 
triple time was called Teinpus Per- 
fectus by the church musicians, and 
duple time therefore became Tempus 
Jmperfccfcus. Imperfect CADENCFS 
are those which do not give a com- 
plete sense of rest. Imperfect IN- 
TERVALS are those a semitone less 
than perfect. Imperfect CONSO- 
NANCES are thirds and sixths as 
opposed to fourtlis and fifths. Im- 
perfect STOPS are those in which 
pipes are not extended throughout the 
compass of an organ manual. 

Imperioso. It. Imperiously. 

Impeto, con. It. Impetuously. 

Impetuosamente. It, Impetu- 
ously. 

Impetuoso. It. Impetuously. 

Implied Discord. Concord witliin 
a di.ssonant chord. 

Implied Intervals. Intervals not 
noted in I’horoughbass. 

Imponente. It, Emphatic and 
pompous. 

Impresario. It. Manager of 
operas or concerts. 

Impresario. French name of Mo- 
zart’s “ Schaiispieldirektor.” 

Impromptu. Extempore perform- 
ance; music having the character of 
extempore composition. 

Improperia. L. “ Reproaches.” 
Antiphons and Responses which arc 
sung in Roman Catholic churches on 
Good Friday in place of the MASS to 
Plain Song melodies. Palestrina’s ar- 
rangement of Faux bourdons, 1560, are 
still sung upon this solemn fast in 
the Siatine Chapel, Rome, 
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Improvisateur. Fr. Improviser. 

Improvisation. Extempore per« 
formance. 

Improvvisamente. It, Extem- 
pore ; unprepared. 

Improvvisare. It, To improvise. 

Improvvisatore. It. Improviser. 

In Alt. It. Notes in the first oc- 
tave above the treble stave. 

In Altissimo. It. Notes above 
the first octave IN ALT. 

In Nomine. Free Fugue; sacred 
composition in wliicli the words arc 
employed as “ In nomine Jesu."^ 

In Questa Tomba Oscura is the 
name of a song by Carpani which was 
given 63 settings by various musicians 
at the tequest of Countess von Rze- 
wuska. Only that of Beethoven for 
con. with piano accompaniment has 
survived. 

Incalzando. It- Pressing on. 

Incantation. A spell or charm. 

Incamatus. L. “ Was born.” 
Part of tlie (iRKDO. 

Inch. Watergauge for ascertain- 
ing wind pressure in organs. Three 
inches is the mean pressure. 

Inchoatio. h. Intonation or first 
notes ' of a Plain Song. 

Incidental Music is that which 
accompanies the action of a drama. 

Incledon (Charles Benjamin) sang 
ten. in English opera and concert; 
toured America, 1817 ; known as “ the 
Wandering ^tclodist ’’ ; in boyhood, 
chorister at Exeter Cathedral and in 
early manhood a sailor. B. 1763, St. 
Kevorn, Cornwall; d. Feb. 11, 1826, 
Worcester, Eng. Charles Venanzio 
sang in London opera ; taught in Vi- 
enna. Son of CHARLES BENJA- 
MIN; d. 1865, Bad TiilTer. 

Incorporated Society of Musi- 
cians was founded 1882 by James 
Dawber, of Wigan, and Dr. Henry 
Hilca of Manchester, Eng., incorpo- 
rated, 1802, and established headipiar- 
ters in London. It is a national 
organization, having 25 sections 
intended to promote the interests 
of music and musicians in Great 
Britain. 

Indifferente. It. Indifferent. 

Indiflferentemente. It. Indiffer- 
ently. 


Indifferenza, con. It. With indif- 
ference. 

Indy, d’ (Paul Marie Theodore 
Vincent) composed the symphonic 
trilogy “Wallenstein” (Piecolomini, 
Camp de Wallenstein and Mort dc 
Wallenstein) ; the operas “ Fervaal,” 
and “ 1/Elruiiger,” Brussels, 1807, 
1903, for both of which be wrote 
librettos ; the dramatic legend “ Le 
Chant de la Cloche,” City of Paris 
prize, 1884; helped found the Paris 
iScliola Cantorum, where he was di- 
rector and taught composition. Pupil 
of CAsar Franck, Paris Conservatoire, 
d’Indy became ehorusmaster to Co- 
lonne, 1875; played drum in orchestni 
three years to learn instrumentation; 
helped org.anize and direct the Lamou- 
reux concerts; became inspector in 
the Paris schools, tJievalier of the 
Legion of Honor. Other works to be 
noted are: the symphony “ Jean Hun- 
yadi,” overture to “ Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” “ La ForCt Enchant6e,” 
quartet in A for piano and strings, 
symphonic ballad; the scena for bar. 
and chorus, “ La Chevauch<''e du Cid,” 
the orchestral legend “ Sangdeurie,” 
suite in D for trumpet, two flutes and 
string quartet; sympliony for piano 
and orchestra; thtj orchestral suite 
“Tableaux dc Voyage,” symphony 
“ C^venolc,” symphony in B fiat, Op. 
57, Lamoureux eoiieorts, 1004; the 
operetta “ Attendez-moi sous Forme,” 
Paris Op^ra Comique, IVlar. 12, 
1882; incidental music to “ Karadec ” 
and “IMcdc^c”; chamber music and 
songs. B. Mar. 27, 1851, Paris; add. 
Paris. 

Inferior. Lower. 

Infinite Canon. CANON that can 
he perpetually repeated. 

Inflexion. Cliange from the mono- 
tone in chanting; modification of 
pitch. 

Inganno. It. “ Deception.” De- 
ceptive CADENCE. 

Ingegneri (Marc Antonio) com- 
posed 27 Response ria for Holy Week, 
long attributed to Palestrina, masses, 
motets, and madrigals; choirmaster, 
Cremona Cathedral; pupil of Riiffo 
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Inglott (William) played and 
composed for virginals; organist Nor- 
wich Cathedral, 1G08. B. 1554; d. 
1021, Norwich. 

Inhalt. Oer, Contents ; idea. 

Inner Parts. Intermediate har- 
mony. 

Inner Pedal. Sustained note on 
an inner part in organ music. 

Innig. Gcr, With feeling and 
expression. 

Inno. It, Ilymn. 

Innocente. It, Innocent. 

Innocentemente. It, Innocently. 

Innocenza, con. It, With inno- 
cence. 

Inquieto. It, Agitated, restless. 

Insanguine (Giacomo) composed 
^‘Didone abhandonata,’* and in all 15 
operas, a Passion and otlicr church 
music. B. near Naples alx)ut 1740; 
d. 1795, Naples. 

Inscriptio. L, Inscription or 
motto employed in obsolete notation 
to aid in the solution of enigmatical 
canons. 

Insensibile. It, Imperceptibly. 

Instrument. Mechanivsm for the 
production of musical sound. The 
modern ORCHPiSTRA contains three 
principal divisions of Instruments: 
Strings, including all instruments of 
the viol family and the harp; Wind, 
subdivided into brasses and wood- 
winds, the former including trumpets, 
horns, trombones, etc., the latter flutes, 
clarinets, oboes, etc.; Percussion, in- 
cluding kettledrums, bass drums, cym- 
bals, etc. A description of each in- 
strument is given under its proper 
head. 

Instrument d PArchet. Fr, Bow 
instrument. 

Instrumenta a Corda. It, String 
instrument. 

Instrument d, Cordes. Fr, String 
instrument. 

Instrument d. Vent. Fr, Wind 
instrument. 

Instrumentation. The art of 
composing or writing music for Oli- 
CHESTOA. 

Instrumentirung. Qer, Instru- 
mentation. 

Instrumento da Piato. It, Wind 
instrument. 


INTERVAL 

In Tempo. It, In strict time. 

Intavolare. It, To write out or 
copy music. 

Interlude. Music performed be- 
tween certain parts of the church 
service, between verses or hymns; 
generally in the form of organ vol- 
untaries. 

Interm^de. Fr, Interlude. 

Intermedietto. It, Short inter- 
lude. 

Intermedio. It, Interlude. 

Intermezzo. It, Dramatic inter- 
lude, consisting either of an instru- 
mental or vocal piece performed be- 
tween the acts. Intermezzi were feat- 
ures of early It;ilian drama and opera, 
and gradually devedoped their "own in- 
dependent form as OPERA BUFFA, 
which were later given separate per- 
forniaiico, the ballet divertissenuuit 
thereafter serving as intermezzi for 
grand opera. 

Internationale Musikgesellscliaft 
w'as founded by Prof. Oskar Fleischer, 
Dr. Max Seiffert, and others, 1899, as 
an international federation of miLsi- 
eians. The society is divided in local 
groups and national sections, all of 
which are assembled through repre- 
sentation in Congresses at stated in- 
tervals. The publications include the 
monthly journal “ Zeitschrift,’^ a quar- 
tt^rly magazine, “ Sammelbiinde,” and 
books, now numbering nearly a score, 
all of which are issued by Breitkopf 
& Hartel, Lcipsic. Prof. Hermann 
Kretzschmar was elected chairman of 
the governing body at the Leipsic Con- 
gress of 1904. The publications are in 
German, French, Italian, and English. 

Interrupted Cadence. False or de- 
ceptive CADENCE. 

Interruzione, senza. It, With- 
out interruption or pause. 

Interval. The difference in pitch 
between two tones. The nomenclature 
of intervals has become greatly con- 
fused, owing to the fact that theorists 
liave confounded the systems of the 
ancient Greeks and the meditEval 
church musicians with those devised 
by modem harmonists. The simplest 
and most desirable system is that 
which prevails in Germany, according 
to which intervals are reckoned up- 
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ward from the tonic as shown in the 
following examples : C to D is a major 
second ; C to D flat is a minor second ; 

C to D sharp is an augmented second. 

The interval of the fifth becomes, if C 
to G, a major fifth; C to G flat, a 
minor fifth; C to G sharp, an aug- 
mented fifth; C to G double flat, a 
diminished fifth. The Greeks rated 
the Unison, Octave, Fifth, and Fourth 
as consonant and therefore more per- 
fect intervals than Thirds or Sixths, 
which were dissonances. IMediaeval 
theorists classed the Unison and Oc- 
tave as perfect; the Fourth and Fifth 
as medium; the Third and Sixth as 
imperfect intervals. A later genera- 
tion of tlifcorists, whose followers are 
still with us, held that intervals must 
be classed as consonant or dissonant, 
or Perfect and Imperfect. The perfect 
Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth, and the 
imperfect Third and Sixth came in the 
first class; the Second, Seventh, and 
all augmented or diminished inter- 
vals in the second. Under this nomen- 
clature a perfect Fifth flattened by an 
accidental would be classed as imper- 
fect, so in this system the interval 
C to Gdlat would be called a dimin- 
ished fifth. Intervals within the oc- 
tave are called Simple. Intervals ex- 
ceeding an octave are called Com- 
pound. Those containing tones for- 
eign to the key are called Chromatic. 
Intervals between two tones of a major 
scale are called natural, normal, or 
major. Greater intervals are called 
pluperfect, extreme, sharp, and super- 
fluous, or augmented. 

Intimo. It. Intimate. 

Intonare. It. To intone. 

Intonation. The phrase preceding 
the reciting note in Gregorian chants; 
method of chanting portions of the 
church services indicated by accent; 
the production of sound by voice or 
instrument. Correct intonation means 
in tune ; false intonation, out of tune ; 
just intonation refers to non- tem- 
pered scale, possible in concerted music 
for voice or strings, but not for key- 
board instruments of equal TEMPER- 
AMENT. 

Intonator. Monochord. 

Intonazione. It, Intonation. 


IONIAN MODE 

Intoning. Chanting. 

Intavolatura. It. Notation; tab- 
lature; figured bass. 

Intrada. It. Opening movement; 
interlude or entr’acte. 

Intrepidamente. If. With bold- 
ness, courage. 

Intrepidezza, con. It, With in- 
trepidity. 

Introducimento. It. Introduc- 
tion. 

Introduction. Preliminary pas- 
sages in music which lead up to move- 
ments or acts. 

Introduzione. It. Introduction. 

Introitus. L. Entrance.” An- 
tiphons sung by the choir at the be- 
ginning of the MASS, music for which 
is found in the Gregorian Graduale. 

Invention. J. S. Bach’s name for 15 
small clavier pieces; suites do pieces; 
creation of new melody or harmony. 

Invenzione. It. Invention. 

Inversion. Transposition of parts, 
themes, chords, or intervals. When a 
part is raised in COUNTERPOINT by 
an octavo, tlie result is “ Jnversio in 
octavam acutam.” When a part is 
lowered in the same manner it be- 
comes “ Tnversio in octavam grayem ” 
or “ Infcriorem.” Parts are often in- 
verted at tlie 5th, 10th, or 12th. 
Themes may be inverted by being re- 
peated backward, ‘‘ Inversio Cancri- 
zans” or retrograde inversion. A 
chord may be inverted as often as it 
has tones, the root e.xcepted, by mak- 
ing an inner note serve as the bass. 
The inversions of an interval are pro- 
duced by raising the lower tone an 
octave or lowering the higlior tone an 
octave. Within the octave the inver- 
sion of an interval may be found in 
the difference between the known in- 
terval and the figure 9, thus a 5th 
inverted becomes a 4th; a 6th a 3d. 
Pedjil Point is said to be inverted 
when it is transferred from the low- 
est to an upper part in the harmony. 

Invitatorium. Antiphon at the 
beginning of Matins. In the Anglican 
Church the term is sometimes applied 
to the 95th Psalm. 

Invitatory. Invitarorium. 

Ionian Mode. The Church MODE 
ending on C. 
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Ipermestra. Metastasio^s opera 
libretto was composed by Galuppi, 
Gluck, Hasse, Jommelli, and 8arti — 
in all 18 times. 

Iphigenie en Aulide. Christoph 
Willibald von Gluck’s thrce-act opera, 
to book by Hailli du Kollet, based on 
Racine’s tragedy, was first performed 
April 19, 1774, at the Paris Acadtoie. 
Iphig^nie, daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, arrives with her 
mother in Aulis after Kalchas, high 
priest of Artemis, has announced to 
her father that only upon the sacri- 
fice of iphigenie will the Greeks be 
accorded a favourable breeze to waft 
them to llion. Agamemnon, torn by 
the conflict between his duty as a 
leader and his paternal love, agrees 
to the sacrifice. As Achilles, to whom 
Iphig(5nie is betrothed, prepares to 
lead her to the altar, Agamemnon’s 
messenger announces the bride’s doom. 
Clytemnestra appeals to Achilles to 
protect her daughter, and he swears 
to do so. Only liihig^iiie seems re- 
signed to the fate appointed her, for 
at the last Agamemnon determines to 
send his daughter and wife into hid- 
ing until the wrath of the goddess can 
be appeased. The people demand the 
saotifice be consummated, however, 
and despite the pleading of Achilles 
and the anguish of her mother, Iphi- 
g6nie permits herself to be led toward 
the altar. Achilles, followed by his 
Thessalian warriors, attempts a res- 
cue, and as the High Priest hesitates 
amid the tumult, Iphig^mie invokes 
Artemis, and the Goddess appears to 
tell her servant that she demands not 
the blood but the mind of Iphig<^nie, 
who shall become her priestess, and 
atone the sins of Atreus. A wind 
favourable to the Greeks springs up 
as the Goddess vanishes, and the host 
joyously sings Artemis’ praise. ITp 
to 1824 this opera had received 428 
performances. Wagner’s arrangement 
of the words and score was presented 
in Dresden, Feb. 22, 1847. 

Iplilg<5nie en Tauride. Christoph 
Willibald von Gluck’s four-act opera, 
to book by Guillard, was first per- 
formed May 18, 1779, at the Paris 
Acadtoie. It relates the second part 


of the adventures of the heroine, and 
is said to conform closer to the Greek 
tragedy than its sister opera. In this 
work lphig(5nie is disclosed after 15 
years’ service as high priestess of Ar- 
temis in Tauris, where human sacri- 
fices are the usual thing. Thoas, King 
of Tauris, has ordered the sacrifice of 
two strangers, but learning they are 
her countrymen, Iphigenie resolves to 
save one of them by sending him back 
as a messenger to her sister Electra. 
Although forewarned in a dream that 
her mother has been killed, and that 
she is in danger of- sacrificing her 
brother, the High Priestess docs not 
know that one of the strangers is, 
in fact, her brotlier Orestes, *who, hav- 
ing slain their mother, has fled from 
home, pursiu^d by the Furies, accom- 
panied by his friend Pylades. The 
two young men generously dispute 
which shall carry IphigCnie’s message, 
but by professing to be Weary of life, 
Orestes induces Iphigenie to choose 
him for the holocaust, Pylades as the 
messenger. While IphigOiie prepares 
for her sacred duty the mention of 
her name by Orestes reveals their re- 
lationship, and the Priestess is unable 
to fulfil her duty. King Thoas, who 
has hoard that one of the strangers 
has departed, enters to demand an 
explanation. Tphig^nic tells him the 
truth, and implores him to spare the 
son of Agamemnon. The King re- 
solves that both Orestes and Iphi- 
gCmie shall die, but Pylades returns, 
accompanied by some friends, stabs 
Thoas, and rescues Orestes and Iphi- 
g(5nie, aided by the Goddess Artemis 
herself, who decrees the pardon of 
Orestes, and permits him, with his 
sister, Pylades, and their friends, to 
return to Aulis. The episodes whicli 
form the subject matter of Gluck’s 
operas were treated as tragedy by 
Euripides. Tlie stories above set 
forth have been set as operas by about 
thirty different composers. The Gluck 
operas have been performed probably 
not less than 1000 times, while the 
rest are wholly forgotten. 

Ippolitov-Ivanov (Michael Mik- 
hailovitch) composed the operas 
"Ruth,” Tiflis, 1887; "Asra,” "As- 
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sya/" Moscow Private Opera, 1900; girl, but run away through fear. The 
overtures, chamber music, songs ; con- egoisms of Osaga, Kyoto, and 11 
ducted Choral Society and Private Cieco (in other words their spirits) 
Opera, and taught Moscow Conserva- comment on the situation, fulfilling 
tory; wrote “On the National Songs the function of the old (ireek cliorus. 
of Georgia ” ; pupil of Rimsky- Kor- Iris cries in agony, and then is heard 
sakov, St. Petersburg Conservatory, the chorus of the Sun, with which the 
R. Nov. 19, 1859, Gatchina; add. opera opened, and under the inJluence 
Moscow. of the mighty orb llowers spring up 

Ira, con. It. With anger. about the girl who is lifted upward, 

Iramente. It. Wialhfully. dying but apotheosized. 

Iris. Pietro Mascagni’s three-act Irish Bagpipe. The only RA(V- 
opera, to book by Luigi lllica, was PI PK having a diatonic scale, 
first performed at the (’ostanzi Thea- Irish Harp. Was the prototype 
tre, Rome, Nov., 1898, withdrawn of the Italian HARP from which 
for revision, and again performed at the modern instrument has been de- 
Jia Scala, Milan, Jan., 1899, and pro- velojx^d. 

duced in 'New York under the direc- Irlandais. Fr. In Irish style, 
tion of the composer, Oct. 10, 1902, Ironicamente. It. Ironically, 
and revived at the Metropolitan Opera Ironico. 11. Ironical. 

House during the season of 1907-8. It Irresolute. It. Irresolute, 
cannot be said to have attained the Isaac (Heinrich) composed 23 
popularity of “ Ca Valeria Rusticana,” masses, motets, songs, including “Inns- 
but, as interpreted by Mascagni, bruck ich muss dich lassen,” which 
seemed to the writer to possess even J. S. Bach employed as a chorale in 
greater merit. It is professedly Jap- his St. Matthew Passion; organist at 
ancse in its allegory and its mysti- the Medici Chapel, Florence, 1477-93; 
eism, and is actually so in some few composer to the Emperor at Tnns- 
melodic passages which the composer bruck, 1497-1515. B. Netherlands 
is said to have obtained from «Tapa- about 1450; d. Florence about 1528. 
nese diplomats. Iris, daughter of an Isham (John) composed the 2-part 
old blind man, or “II Cieco,” has song “ Bury delights my roving eye ”; 
grown to lovely maidenhood in her i)layed organ. B. 1080; d. 1726, 
father’s cottage, but has the misfor- l^)ndon. 

f nne fo attract the attention of Osaka, Isochronisni. Periodical recur- 
ti. dissolute noble, who engages the rence of vibration, 
pander Kyoto to bring her to his den Ison. (Jr. Tonic .of the chant in 
in the Yoshiwara. Tlie abduction is Greek Church jniisic. 
accomplished while Iris is an inter- Israel in Egypt. fJeorge Frederick 
csted spectator at a puppet show. Handel’s fifth English oratorio was 
The girl mistakes the splendid fur- first performed in London, April 4, 
nishings of Osaka’s bachelor quarters 1739. Much of the music was cribbed 
for paradise, but when Osaka appears, from Stradella, Kcrl, Erba, and from 
asks to be sent back to her father, the composer’s own earlier works. 
Finding his wiles of no avail against Istesso. It. The same; Tempo, 
the innocence of the maiden, Osaka time. 

turns her over Kyoto, who exhibits Istrumento. It. Instrument, 
her to the crowd in the street. 11 Isouard (Nicolo) composed 
(3eeo, who is aniong the crowd, learns viso ai Maritati,” “ Jeaniiot ct Colin, 
of her presence, and believing that she Paris, 1814; “ Cendrillon,” in all 46 
had gone to the Yoshiwara of her own operas; organist and cliapelmaster to 
accord, curses her, and overcome with the Knights of Malta. B. Malta, Hec. 
shame and terror, Iris leaps from her 6, 1775; d. Mar. 23, 1818, Paris, 
window into the outlet of a sewer. Italian Sixth. Extreme Sixth or 
In the third act scavengers, who have chord consisfing of bass note, a major 
been working near the sewer, see the third, and sharj) sixth. 

19 
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Italian Strings are considered 
truer and more transparent than or- 
dinary viol strings. The principal 
factories are in Koine. 

Italiana in Algieri. Giacchino 
A. Rossini’s two-act comic opera, to 
book by Anelli, was first performed in 
Venice, 181.3. Later there were French 
and English versions. 

Italiano. It. Italian style. 

Italienne. Fr. Italian style. 

Ite, Missa Est Ecclesia. L. De- 
part, tlic congrcguiion is dismissed.” 
The concluding sentence of the MASS, 
which takes its name from Missa. 

Ivanhoe. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
three-act romantic opera, to book by 
.lulian Sturgis, was first performed 
Jan. 31, 1S91, at the Royal English 
Opera 1 louse, London. 

Ivanoff (Nicholas) sang ten. in 
London opera, lS34-,37. B. 1809, 
Fiiltowa ; d. July 8, 1880, Bologna. 

Ives (Simon) composed music for 
Shirley's mas(|ue “The Triumjdi of 
Feace,” London, 1034 ; songs, catches ; 
vicar choral of St. Raul’s, and minor 
prebendary after the Restoration. B. 
1000, Ware, Eng.; d. July 1, 1662, 
London. 

Ivry, d (Marquis Paul Xavier 
Desire Richard) composed the operas 
“ Lcs Amants de V^roiic,” “ Fatraa,” 
“ Quentin Matsys,” “ La Maison dii 
Doctcur,” “ Oinphale et Penelope,” 
“ J^ersc\T‘rance d’amour.” His best 
work, “ Les Amants de V<*rone,” was 
composed, but not produced before 
Gounod's “ Romero ct Juliette.” A re- 
vision produ(?cd at Covent Garden bore 
the latter title. B. Feb. 4, 1829, 
Beaune; d. Dec. 18, 1903, Ilyeres. 

Izac or Ysack. Corrupted spell- 
ings of the name of ISAAC. 


Jaches or Jacomo composed four 
hooks of motets, 1571; organist to 
the Duke of Ferrara and chapelmaster 
at Modena and Reggio. He was vari- 
ously known as Brume] and Gallico 
and Jaches da Ferrara; probably son 
of ANTOINE BRUMEL; Ferrara, 
16ih century. 

Jachet was the name of several 
1 6th century composers. Buus or 


von Fans played organ at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 1550, and to Emperor Ferdi- 
nand 1, Vienna, 1553-64; composed 
chansons, and a volume of Ricercari, 
one of the first collections of organ 
music to be published, 1547 ; madri- 
gals. Probably native of Bruges. 
Da Mantua composed masses, motets ; 
sang at Mantua Cathedral, 1627--58; 
chapelmaster to the Duke of Mantua 
and the Cardinal bishop of Mantua, 
flthers of the name are referred to 
under the headings JACHES, BEIL- 
CHEM, VAET, and WERT. 

Jack. Wooden upright attached to 
the key and bearing the thorn, quill, 
or leather plectrum by which the 
strings of instruments of the harpsi- 
chord family were set in vibration. 

Jackson composed Irish bagpipe 
melodies, including Over the Water,” 
“ Welcome Home,” “ The Morning 
Brush”; 18th century,, published in 
folio, 1790, by Edmund Lee, Dublin. 

Jackson (John) composed a ser- 
vice in C, chants, the anthem The 
Lord said unto my Lord ” ; played 
organ, Wells Cathedral, 1674-88. 

Jackson (’William) composed the 
opera The Lord of the Manor,” to 
Gen. Burgoyne/s book, Drury Lane, 
London, Dec. 27, 1780; the comic 
opera “ The Metamorphosis,” Drury 
Lane, 1783; songs, church music; 
organist, lay vicar, and Master of 
Choristers, Exeter Cathedral; called 
“ Jackson of Plxeter.” B. May 29, 
1730, Exeter; d. July 5, 1803. 

J ackson (William) composed Psalm 
ciii for soli, chorus, and orchestra; 
the oratorios “ Deliverance of Isratd 
from Babylon,” “ Isaiah,” a mass, ser- 
vices, glees; sang, played organ; con- 
ducted Bradford Choral Society; pub- 
lished music in partnership with Wil- 
liam Winn ; wrote “ Manual of Sing- 
ing.” B. Jan. 9, 1815, Masham; d. 
April 15, 1866. 

Jacob (Benjamin) composed psalms 
and glees ; edited “ National Psalm- 
ody,” London, 1817; played organ; 
conducted oratorios. B. April 1, 1778, 
London; d. Aug. 24, 1829. 

Jacol)! (Georges) composed the 
Black Crook ” and in all 103 ballets, 
during an association of 26 years with 
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the Alhambra, London; incidental 
music for “ Tlie Dead Heart ” and 
“ Robespierre,” two concertos for vio- 
lin; concertino for viola, songs; 
played violin Paris Grand Opto; di- 
rected Bouffes Parisiens and at the 
Alhambra, London ; taught Royal 
College of Music, London; Olhcier de 
I’Acadtoie and Knight Goniniander 
Order of Isabella the Catholic. B. Ber- 
lin, Pel). 13, 1840 ; d. Hept. 13, 1906. 

Jacobsohn (Simon E.) taught vio- 
lin Cincinnati College of Music, later 
in Chicago; concertmeister, Theodore 
4'homas Orchestra, 1872, blew York; 
pupil of the Lcipsic Conservatory, 
and in early manhood concertmeister 
Ilremen Ofcdiestra. B. Dec. 24, 1839, 
Mitau, Kurland; add. (diicago. 

Jacotin composed the chansons 
“Mon triste coeur ” and “ Trop dure 
ni’est ta longue demeure,” church mu- 
sic; san^ Antwerp Cathedral, 1479- 
1528; called also Jacob Godebrie and 
Jacobus Godefridus; may have been 
identical with the Jacotin or Jacotino 
attached to the court of Milan, 1473- 
94. 

Jacquard (Leon Jean) composed 
Fantasias for ’cello; taught ’cello 
at Paris Conservatoire, of which he 
had been a prize pupil. B. Nov. 
3, 1826, Paris; d. Paris, Mar. 27, 
1886. 

Jadassohn (Salomon) wrote on 
theory, Eng. trails, published by Brcit- 
kopf & Hiirtel; taught theory l^eipsic 
(Vmservatory ; composed four sympho- 
nies, Psalms xliii, and c in 8-parts; 
|>ian() serenade in canon, Oi). 35 ; bal- 
lets, two overtures, chamber music. B. 
Sept. 3, 1831, Breslau; d. Feb. 1, 1902; 
Leij)sic, 

Jadin (Georges) played bassoon in 
the chapel of Louis XV of France. 
Jean composed and played violin at 
V'^crsailles ; brother of GEORGES. 
Louis Emmanuel composed “ Jo- 
conde,” “Mahomet IT,” and in all 38 
operas; “La Bataille d’Austerlitz ”; 
taught piano Paris Conservatoire, 
1806; Master of Choristers, French 
("hapel Royal, 1812-30; Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. B. Versailles, 
21, 1768; son of JEAN; d. 
April 11, 1853, Paris. Hyacinthe 


composed chamber music; played 
piano; taught in Paris (’onservatoire 
upon its foundation. 13. 1769, Ver- 
sailles; son of dEAN; d. 1800, Paris. 

Jaell (Alfred) composed salon 
pieces; played piano; debut at 11, 
touring Europe and America. B. 
Trieste, Mar. 5, 1832; d. Feb. 27, 
1882, Paris. 

Jagdlied. Ger. Hunting song. 

Jagerchor. Grr. Hunting chorus. 

Jahn (Otto) composed four collec- 
tions of songs; wrote biograjiby of 
Mozart, Eng. trans., 1882, and criti- 
cism; taught arclieology and philol- 
Bonn University. B. June 16, 
1813, Kiel; d. Sept. 9, 1869, Gditiiigen. 

Jahns (Friedrich Wilhelm) pre- 
paro<l thematic catalogue of von 
Weber’s works; tauglit rhetoric, 
Scharwonka (Conservatory, Berlin; 
founded and directed singing society 
in Berlin; royal music director and 
professor. B. Jan. 2, 1809, Berlin; 
d. Aug. 8, 1888, Berlin. 

Jaleo or Zaleo. Spanish national 
dance, 3-8 time. 

James (John) composed songs, 
organ pieces; played organ. 1). 1745, 
Middlesex, Eng. 

James (W. N.) wrote on the flute; 
played flute. Publications dated 
1826-35. 

Janiewicz (Felix) composed tliree 
trios for two violins and bass; played 
violin; published music in IJverpool 
and London; became a founder of the 
London Philharmonic Society. B. 
1762, Wilna, Poland; d. 1848, Edin- 
burgh. 

Janitcharenmusik. Gcr. “ Jan- 
nisary music.” Military music with 
a predominance of percussion instru- 
ments, such as cymbals, triangles, and 
drums. 

Janko, von (Paul) invented a new 
KEYBOARD for the piano which pre- 
sents many advantages, alibough it 
has not come into general use; taught 
Leipsic Conservatory; pupil Vienna 
Ihilytechnic and (Conservatory, Berlin 
ITniversity. B. June 2, 1856, Totis, 
Hungary; add. Constantinople. 

Jannaconi (Giuseppe) composed 15 
masses and other (diureli music; be- 
came cliapelmaster St. Peter’s, Rome, 
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on retirenioiifc of Zinj^arolli, ISII; 
pupil of Kinaldini, (^arpani, and Pi- 
sari ; teacher of Basili an<l Baini. 
B. 1741, probably at Home; d. Mar. 
16, 1816, Koine. 

Jannequin (Clement) composed 
“La Bafcaille,” a descri])tive piece 
commemoratin'' the Franco-Swiss bat- 
tle of Marignan, 1515; 82 Psalms 
dedicated to the Queen of France, 
masses, chansons ; probably disci])le of 
.losquin des Pres. Last publication 
dated Paris, 1550. 

Jansa (Leopold) composed violin 
duets, still useful for students; con- 
ducted University of Vienna, 1834-49; 
taught and played violin in London. 
B. Mar. 23, 1795, Wildenschvvert, Bo- 
hemia; d. Jan. 24, 1875, Vienna. 

Japart (Jean) composed chansons, 
may have been singer to the Duke of 
Ferrara, 15th century. 

Jarnowic (Giovanni Hane) com- 
posed 18 violin concertos, three string 
quartets; became celebrated through- 
out Europe as violin virtuoso; pupil 
of Lolli; real name (liornovichj. B. 
1745, Palermo; d. Nov. 21, 1804, St. 
Petersburgh. 

Jay (Dr. John George Henry) 
composed for piano; played ’cello and 
violin. B. Nov. 27, 1770, Essex, Eng.; 
d. Sept. 17, 1849, London. 

Jean de Paris. Francois Adrien 
Boieldieu’s two-act opera comique was 
first performed April 4, 1812, at the 
Theatre Feydeau, Paris. 

Jeanie Deans, llamish MacCunn’s 
four-act opera, to book by Joseph 
Bennett, was first performed Nov. 15, 
1894, at the Lyceum Theatre, Edin- 
burgh. 

Jebb (Bev. John, D.D.) wrote 

Three Lectures on the Cathedral 
Service of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland,” 1845; “The Choral 
Service of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland,” etc., 1843; “The 
Choral Responses and Litanies of the 
United Church,” etc., 1847-57 ; Canon 
of Hereford. B. Dublin; d. Jan. 8, 
1886, Peterstow. 

Jedliczka (Ernst) taught piano 
Moscow Conservatory, 1881-88, later 
at Klindworth Institute and Stern Con- 
servatory, Berlin. B. June 5, 1855, 


Poltava, Russia; d. Aug. 6, 1904, 
Berlin. 

Jeffries (George) composed about 
100 anthems and motets; organist to 
Charles I of England, Oxford, 1643. 

Jenkins (John) composed “12 so- 
natas for two violins and bass with a 
thoroughbass for organ or theorbo,” 
1660, the first work of the kind by an 
Englishman; “The Mitter Rant,” 
“ La<ly Audley’s Bells,” songs ; played 
lute and lyra-viol at the courts of 
Charles I and Charles II of Eng. B. 
1592, Maidstone; d. Oct. 27, 1678, 
Kimberley, Norfolk. 

Jenks (Francis Henry) wrote 
music criticism for the “ Globe,” 
“ Advertiser,” “ Courier, ’ Boston 
newspapers, and most of the Ameri- 
can articles in the first edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music; became 
music and dramatic editor Boston 
“Transcript,” 1881-94;, was librarian 
and secretary, Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety; for many years organist St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s P. E. churches, 
Cambridge, Mass., and St. James P. K. 
church, RoxbuTy, Mass. ; composed 
songs. Son of Samuel Haynes Jenks, 
writer, amateur, and early member 
of Handel and Haydn Society, Mr. 
Jenks was organ pupil of Dorn. B. 
June 2, 1838, Nantucket, Mass.; m. 
Julia M. Clark, Boston, Mar. 20, 
1865; d. Roxbury, Dec. 9, 1894. 

Jenny Bell. Daniel F. E. Auber’s 
three-act opera comique, to book by 
Scribe, was first performed June 2, 
1865, at the Paris OpCra Comique. 

Jensen (Adolph) composed popu- 
lar songs, piano music, and taught 
piano; pupil of Ehlert and F. Mar- 
purg; the intimate of Gade ami 
Schumann; chapelmaster at Posen. 
His larger works were: “Jeptha’s 
Tochtcr,” soli, chorus, and orchestra, 
Op. 26; “Dor Gang der Jiinger nach 
Emmaus,” cantata. Op. 27; the con- 
cert bar. aria “ Alt Heidelberg,” Op. 
34; the song cycle “ Gaudeamiis,” Op- 
40 ; “ Donald Caird ist wieder da,” 
ten. solo, male chorus, and orchestra, 
Op. 54; “ Adonaisfeier,” soli, chorus, 
and orchestra; the opera “ Turandot, 
completed after his death by 
Kienzl; seven songs from Burns, Op. 
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49; seven songs from Moore, Op. 50; 
four ballads from Allan Cunningham, 
Op. 51; six songs from Scott, Op. 52; 
six songs from Tennyson and Mrs. 
Hemans, Op. 63; piano sonata in F 
sharp minor; piano Etudes, Op. 32; 
concert overture in E minor, “ Geist- 
liches TonstUck,” for orchestra; “Liind- 
liche Festmusik,” piano duet; the 
choruses with horns and harp “Ge- 
sang der Nornen ” and “ Brautlied,” 
to Uhland’s words, Op. 10; Hochzeit- 
musik, for piano duet. Op. 4r ; VVan- 
derbilder, for piano, Op. 16; seven 
piano pieces, “ Erotikon,” Op. 44 ; 
and in all 160 solo songs. See biog- 
raphy by Niggli. B. Konigsberg, Jan. 
12, 1837 ;*d. Baden-Baden, Jan. 26, 
1879. Gustav edited “ Classiche Vio- 
linmusik” and other valuable collec- 
tions of violin pieces; pupil of his 
brother ADOLPH and of Joachim; 
taught theory Cologne Conservatory. 
B. Konigsber^^, Dec. 25, 1843; d. Nov. 
20, 1895, Cologne. 

Jephtha. George Frederic Handel’s 
last oratorio, to book by Dr. Morell, 
was first sung Feb. 26, 1762, at Co- 
vent Garden, London. Giacomo Caris- 
aimi, ^Barthelemon, and Reinthaler 
have composed oratorios of the same 
title. 

Jerusalem. Giuseppe Verdi's four- 
act opera, to book by Royer and Waez, 
was first performed at tlie Paris 
Acadtoie, Nov. 26, 1847. The earlier 
Italian version was called “ I Lom- 
bardi.” II. H. Pierson’s oratorio to 
Biblical text, arranged by W. Ban- 
croft Holmes, was first sung Sept. 23, 
1852, at the Norwich Festival. 

Jessouda. Ludwig Spohr’s three- 
act opera, to book by Eduard Gehe, 
based on Ijcmiere’s novel “ La Veuve 
du Malabar,” was first performed July 
28, 1823, at Cassel. It was composed 
in celebration of the great violinist’s 
appointment as chapelmaster, and 
produced under his direction. Goa 
the Malabar coast has been be- 
sieged by the Portuguese general, 
Tristan d’Acunha, w’ho loves Jcssonda, 
^oin whom a cruel fate separated him. 
But Jeasonda, forced to marry an old 
rajah, has been condemned to die upon 
fier husband’s decease, in accordance 


with Brahmin law. Nadori, a young 
priest, is sent to prepare the widow 
for her fate, and falls in love with 
Amazili, Jessonda’s sister, with whom 
he plans to save her. Jessouda bathes 
in the sacred waters of the Ganges to 
purify herself for death, and is recog- 
nized by Tristan on her way back to 
the camp, but a truce makes it impos- 
sible for him to rescue her. Nadori, 
however, visits the Portuguese camp, 
bearing the welcome intelligence that 
the natives have violated the truce, 
and freed from his oath, Tristan cap- 
tures the temple in time to save Jes- 
sonda’s life, and of course the foiu- 
lovers are united. 

Jeu. Fr. Organ or harmonium 
stop; grand with full power. 

Jeu d’Anche. Fr, Reed stop. 

Jeu d’Ange. Fr, Vox angelica. 

Jeu de Flute. Fr, Flute stop. 

Jeu d’Orgue. Fr. Organ stop. 

Jeune Henri. Iiitienne Nicholas 
Mehul’s two-act op^ira comique, to 
book by Bouilly, was first performed 
May I, 1797, at the Theatre Favart, 
Paris. The overture was long popular, 
altliough the opera proved a failure. 

Jeux Boux. Fr. Soft or sweet 
stops. 

Jeux Forts. Fr. Loud stops. 

Jewess. English name of ilal6vy’8 
opera La JUIVE. 

Jewett (Randolph) composed five 
anthems and an Evening Service ; 
played organ, St, Patrick’s and Christ 
(’hurch, Dublin; became organist, 
Master of Choristers, and lay vicar, 
Winchester Cathedral. B. 1603, Ches- 
ter; d. 1675, Winchester. 

Jew’s Harp. Instrument consist- 
ing of a metal tongue held in a metal 
frame in such a manner that it can 
be twitched with the finger while the 
frame is held in the mouth. The tone 
produced may be modified in pitch by 
altering the shape of the cavity of the 
mouth. Koch, a soldier in the army 
of Frederick the Great, was the first 
to employ the Jew’s Harp as a solo 
instrument, which had been, and is 
still, generally regarded as a toy. In 
1827-28 ("liarles Eiilciislein became 
famous as a .lew’s Harp soloist, ob- 
taining a range of four octaves by 
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employing 16 instruments. The Jew’s 
Harp is variously known as the Guim- 
barde, Trompe de Bearn, Maultroni- 
mel, and Brummeisen. 

Jhan or Jan (Maistre) composed 
madrigals, motets, and other church 
music; chapelinaster to Ercole Este, 
Duke of Ferrara; may have been one 
and the same with Jhan GEKO. B. 
about 1519; d. about 1543. 

Jig. GIGUE. 

Jingles. Metal disc on the TAM- 
BOURINE. 

Joachim (Joseph) ranked with the 
greatest of recent violin soloists, quar- 
tet players, and teachers; composed 
a famous Hungarian Concerto, Op. 11, 
for violin. Joachim began to play vio- 
lin at live, two years later became 
a pupil of Serwaezynski, leader of 
the l*est opi^ra, and later of Misha 
Hauser, G. Hellmesberger, Sr., and 
Boehm at Vienna. His debut was 
made at the age of 12 at a Leipsic 
concert given by Mme. Viardot. Men- 
delssohn was his accompanist. This 
concert won him the friendship of Men- 
delssohn and an engagement at the 
Gowandhaiis, where he played Ernst’s 
“ Otello ” fantasia. In 1844, then in 
his 13th year, Joachim made his ap- 
pearance in England at a series of 
concerts, in which he won instantly 
the friendship of the English musi- 
cians and public. Returning to Lcip- 
sic, he studied with David, Mendels- 
sohn’s concertmeister, beside whom he 
played in the Gewandhaus orchestra. 
There he remained until 1849, when 
he became concertmeister under Liszt 
at Weimar, but soon withdrew from 
the inlliiences of the “ Music of the 
Future,” although without losing the 
esteem and good will of Liszt. In 
1853 he became solo violinist and can- 
ductor to the King of Hanover, and in 
1868 became the head of the Berlin 

Ifochschiile fiir ausiibende Tonkunst.” 
a recently formed branch of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, which he domi- 
nated until his death. The following 
year he organized his string quartet, 
the most celebrated of modern Euro- 
pean chamber music organizations. 
Associated with him originally in the 
quartet were Ernst Schiever, 2d vio- 


lin; Heinrich de Ahna, viola; and 
Wilhelm Muller, ’cello. Honours 
flowed fast upon the quartet and upon 
its leader in particular. Besides the 
degree Dr. Mus. received from Cam- 
bridge, 1877, he was decorated by 
many European sovereigns and hon- 
oured by several other universities. 
In 1889 he celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of his debut, but retained 
his grasp of musical affairs in all 
respects until the end. Dr. Joachim’s 
reputation rests upon his merit as 
an interpreter and teacher of music 
rather than as a composer. His prin- 
cipal works were : Andantino and 
Allegro Bcherzando for violin and or- 
chestra, Op. 1; Violin and piano 
Stiicke, Op 2; G minor concerto for 
violin, Op. 3 ; “ Hamlet,” overture for 
orchestra, Op. 4; violin and piano 
Stiickc, Op. 5 ; “ Demetrius,” over- 
ture, Op. 6 ; “ Henri IV,” overture, 
Op. 7 ; overture on the Gozzi oouK^dies, 
Op. 8; Hebrew Melodies for viola 
and piano, Op. 9; Variations for vio- 
lin and piano on an original theme; 
Op. 11, the great Hungarian Concerto 
already mentioned; notturno in A 
for violin and small orchestra, Op. 
12; Kleist overture. Op. 13; Scene, 
der Marfa, for solo con. and orches- 
tra, from Schiller’s ‘‘Demetrius,” Op. 
14, and, witliout opus numbers, two 
marches with trios, in C and D; 
Romance in C for violin and piano; 
Variations in E minor for violin and 
orchestra; Violin concerto in G, the 
songs “ Ich hah’ im Traum geweinet ” 
and “ Ihiin and Sun,” cadenzas for 
concertos of Beethoven and Brahms. 
B. June 28, 1831, Kittsee, near Pres- 
burg; d. Aug. 15, 1907. See biography 
by Andreas Moser, Eng. trans. 

Joan of Arc. Michael William 
Balfe’s three-act opera, to book by 
A. Bunn, was first performed Nov. 
30, 1837, at Drury Lane, London. 

Job. Sir C. H. H. Parry’s oratorio 
was first performed 1892 at the Leeds 
Musical Festival. 

Jobel. Hel), Possibly equivalent 
of “jubilee”; applied to certain 
horns or trumpets. 

Joconde. Nicolo Isuard’s thrcc- 
act opera comique, to book by ^itieiiim, 



JOCULATOR 

first performed Feb. 28, 1814, at 
the Th^Atre Feydeau, Paris. An Eng- 
liah version was revived by the Carl 
Kosa Company, 1876. 

Joculator. Jongleur or TROU- 
BADOUR. 

Jodeln or Jodie, ^rolese song in 
which quick progressions in falsetto 
melody alternate with tones of the 
natural voice. 

John Brown’s Body was a popular 
song in both Federal and Confederate 
camps during the Civil War in the 
United States. Doggerel words by no 
means complimentary to the leaders 
of the opposing armies were sung 
North and South to the same tune. 
William gtefFe or S. FOSTER was 
the composer. The tune was known 
in the South as a camp meeting hymn 
before the outbreak of the war. 

John the Baptist. G. A. Macfar- 
ron’s oratorio to Biblical text, ar- 
ranged by Dr. E. G. Monk, was first 
sung Oct. 23, 1873, at the Bristol 
Festival. 

Johns (Clayton) composed a Ber- 
ceuse and Scherzino played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; nearly 
100 songs and violin and piano pieces 
in the' smaller forms ; pupil of J. K. 
Paine and W. II. Sherwood, in Bos- 
ton, and of Kiel, Grabow, Rail, and 
Riimmel, in Berlin; taught in Bos- 
ton. B. Nov. 24, 1857, Newcastle, 
Del.; add. Boston. 

J ohnson (Edward) composed mad- 
rigals and virginal music ; contributed 
in 1592 to Este’s ‘‘Whole Eooke of 
Psalmes.” 

Johnson (James) engraved music 
in Edinburgh, 1772 to 1790; pub- 
lished the “ Scots Musical Museum,” 
1787, which contains 600 airs, and 
to which Robert Burns was a con- 
tributor. D. Feb. 26, 1811, Edin- 
burgh. 

Johnson (John) composed lute 
music, still preserved in Cambridge 
University; lutenist to Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, 1581-95. 

Johnson (John) published music 
m London from 1740 to 1762, includ- 
ing works of Geminiani and Arne. 
His widow continued the business for 
10 years. 
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Johnson (Robert) composed music 
for both Latin and Anglican rituals, 
songs; said to have been a prie.st, who 
fled from Scotland prior to the Refor- 
mation; may have been chaplain to 
Anne Boleyn, 1533-36. 

Johnson (Robert) composed “Full 
fathom five,” “ Where the bee sucks,” 
for “ The Tempest,” songs for plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben 
Jonson; for virginals, lute, and viols; 
lutenist to James I and Cliarles I of 
England, 1604-34. Probably son of 
JOHN, lutenist to Queen Elizabeth. 

Johnson (Samuel) wrote and com- 
posed the musical drama “ Hurlo- 
thrumbo,” London Ilayniarket, 1729, 
in which he likewise played tlie role 
of Lord Flame. 

Johnston (John) published music 
in London, 1768-76, including works 
by Arne and Dibdin. 

Johnston (Robert E.) managed 
concerts, artists, and “ promoted all 
things musical.” B. June 15, 1868, 
Brooklyn, N, Y.; add. Now York City. 

Jommelli (Niccolo) composed a. 
celebrated Miserere, the oratorios 
“ Botulia liberata ” and “ LTsacco,” 
a Passion, Requiem for the Duchess 
of Wiirtemberg; “ L’Errore Amoroso,” 
Naples, 1737, an opera which estab- 
lished his reputation, but which he 
published as that of Valentino be- 
cause of timidity, and the successful 
operas “Odoardo”; “II Riciinero,” 
“ L’Astianatte,” “ Achille in Sciro,” 
“ Didone,” “ Artasersc,” “ Arinida,” 
which failed at the San Carlo, Naples, 
1770; “II Demofoonte ” and “ L’lfi- 
genia in Aulide,” which likewise 
failed; in all nearly fifty operas. 
Jommelli w^as the pupil of Canon Moz- 
zillo, Fco, Prato, Mancini, and Leo, 
and a thorough master of the contra- 
puntal methods, with which he com- 
bined harmonic skill, ranking with the 
moat important composers between the 
eras of Palestrina and Mozart. He 
was the friend of Metastasio, with 
whom he occasionally exchanged the 
rOles of poet and composer; and of 
Padre Martini, with whom he studied 
for a time. In 1747 he became direc- 
tor of the Venetian Scuola degP Tn- 
curabili; then after a sojourn in 
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Vienna, coadjutor chapelmaster at St. 
Peter’s, Rome, and from 1753 to 1708 
chapelmaster to the Duke of WUrtem- 
berg. Returning to Italy, his popu- 
larity had been forgotten, and he re- 
tired to the country. Commissions 
were given him by the King of Portu- 
gal for two operas and a cantata, but 
the two-part Miserere and a cantata 
celebrating the birtli of an heir to 
the throne of Naples proved his last 
works. B. Sept. 10, 1714, Aversa, near 
Naples; d. Aug. 25, 1774, Naples. 

Jonas (Alberto) toured Europe and 
America as concert pianist; taught 
University of Michigan, 1894; pupil 
of Gevaert, Brussels Conservatoire, 
and at the St. Petershuig Conserva- 
tory, under Kubinstenn. B. dune 8, 
1808, Madrid. 

Jonas (Emile) composed “ T.e Duel 
de Benjamin,” 1855; “Terrible Hy- 
men,” “ The Two Harlequins,” “ Lo 
Canard a trois bees,” “ Le Chignon 
d’Or,” 1874; “ Le Premier Baiser,” 
1883, and many other operettas which 
almost rivalled those of Offenbach in 
popularity; the three-act English 
operetta “ Cinderella the Younger,” 
1871, London; directed music at the 
Paris Portuguese synagogue; taught 
in Paris Cons<‘rvatoire. B. Mar. 
5, 1827; d. May 22, 1905, Saint- 
Germain. 

Joncieres, de (Victorin) composed 
the operas “ Chevalier Jean,” Op^^ra 
Comique, Mar. 11, 1885; the unsuc- 
cessful operas “ Sardanapale,” “ Le 
dernier jour de Pompei,” “ Dimitri,” 
“ Reine Berthe ” ; “ La Mer,” sympho- 
nic ode for mez. sop., chorus, and or- 
chestra; Chinese Chorus, Slavonic 
March, the orchestral suite “ Lea 
Nubiennes.” Son of the lawyer and 
journalist Rossignol, who adopted the 
name of Joncieres as a norn de plume, 
the composer was a student of the 
Paris Conservatoire, but withdrew be- 
cause of a controversy over Wagner 
with Elwart. His earlier composi- 
tions include incidental music to 
“ Hamlet ” and a Symphonic Roman- 
tique. From 1871 he was music and 
dramatic critic of “ La Liberte,” and 
later became Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor and President of the So- 


ci^td dcs Compositeurs. B. April 12, 
1839, Paris; d. Oct. 26, 1903. 

Jones (Edward) wrote “Musical 
and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh 
Bards,” etc., 1786; “The Bardic Mu- 
seum,” 1802; played Welsh harp; be- 
came “bard to the Prince of Wales,” 
1783; edited collections of songs. B. 
April 2, 1752, Llanderfel, Merioneth- 
shire, Wales; d. April 18, 1824. 

Jones (Edward) printed music in 
London in succession to John Play- 
ford, Jr., 1688-93. 

Jones (John) composed 60 chants, 
single and double, harpsichord les- 
sons; played organ St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. B. 1728; d. London, Feb. 17, 
1796. 

Jones (Richard) composed violin 
sonatas, chamber airs, suites, “ Les- 
sons for Harpsichord,” 1776; played 
violin Drury Lane Theatre, London. 

Jones (Robert) composed five 
“ Bookes of Ayres,” incldding* “ Fare- 
well decre love,” referred to in 
“Twelfth Night”; madrigals, in- 
cluding “ Faire Oriana, seeming to 
wink at folly ” ; became famous as 
lute player. Mus. B., Oxford, 1597. 

Jones (Rev. William) wrote “A 
Treatise on the Art of Music,” 1784; 
composed “Ten Church Pieces for the 
Organ with Four Anthems,” includ- 
ing the hymn tune “ St. Stephen ” ; 
rector of Holliiigbourne, Kent. It 
fluly 30, 1726, Lowick, Northampton- 
shire; d. Jan. 6, 1800, Nayland. 

Jordan (Abraham) built organs in 
London with his son Abraham, Jr., 
and invented a sliding shutter swell, 
1712; later they were associated with 
BYFIELD AND BRIDGE. 

J orram. Boating song of the Scotch 
highlands. 

Joseffy (Rafael) played piano with 
distinguished success in Europe and 
America ; wrote “ School of Advanced 
Piano Playing,” New York, 1902; be- 
came one of the foremost American 
teachers. In boyhood a pupil of 
Brauer in Budapest, Joseffy studied 
at the Ijeipsic Conservatory under 
Wenzel and Moscheles at 14, then 
under Tausig in Berlin, and with 
Liszt at Weimar. In 1872 he made 
his debut in Berlin, and during the 
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next five years gave concerts in the 
principal music centres of Europe. 
In 1879 he visited New York, playing 
at an orchestral concert given by Dr. 
Damrosch, later at the Philharmonic, 
and with Thomas. Mr. Joseffy’s reper- 
toire, needless to say, was most ex- 
tensive, but he was widely known as 
an exponent of Brahms. His public 
appearances were rare, but were re- 
garded as among the chief events of 
the musical season in America. B. 
July 3, 1852, Hunfalu, Hungary; add. 
Tarry to wn-on-the-Hudson, New York. 

Joseph. George Frederick HandePs 
oratorio, to words by James Miller, 
was first performed Mar. 2, 1744, at 
Covent •Garden. Etienne Nicholas 
Henri MehuPs three-act opera com- 
ique, to book by Duval, was first per- 
formed Feb. 17, 1807, at the Tlu^fttre 
Feydeau. The story is the familiar 
Biblical narrative of Joseph’s recep- 
tion of his ’brothers when they were 
driven to Egypt by the famine, and 
his pardon of this crime. The work 
is still occasionally sung in German 
versions. The best known musical 
numbers are : “ A peine au sortir de 
Penfance,” Joseph; “ Dieu dTsracl,” 
prayer for male cliorus ; “ Ah lors(pie 
la mort,” Beiijainiii. G* A. Macfar- 
ren’s oratorio, to Biblical text ar- 
ranged by Monk, was first performed 
Sept. 21, 1877, at the Leeds Festival. 

Joshua. George Frederick Han- 
dePs oratorio, to text by Dr. Morell, 
was first performed Mar. 9, 1748, at 
Covent Garden, London. It contains 
“ See the conquering hero comes,” 
later introduced in “JUDAS.” 

Josquin or Josse des Pres, called 
“ The father of modern harmony,” by 
Dr. Burney; “the first musician who 
impresses us as having genius,” by 
Ambros; composed 19 masses, 150 
motets, and 50 secular pieces. In boy- 
hood Josquin was a chorister at the 
Church of St. Quentin, Hainault, then 
for several years a pupil of Okeghem, 
chief of the Netherland composers. 
Next he became chapelmaster at St. 
Quentin, and in 1471 joined the papal 
chapel in Rome, where Sixtus IV then 
reigned. At various later periods he 
was court musician to Hercules Este, 


Duke of Ferrara, Lorenzo Medici, of 
Florence, Louis XII of France, and 
the Emperor Maximilian I. In 1486 
he was again in the papal choir under 
the pontificate of Innocent VIII, and 
in old age retired to Cond6 as Pro- 
vost of the Cathedral Chapter. The 
most celebrated of Josquin’s masses 
were: “ La sol fa re mi,” “ Ad fugam,” 
“De Beata Virgine,” “Pange Lingua,” 
and “Da Pacem”; a 5-part Miser- 
ere, 4- part Psalms “ Planxit au- 
tem David ” and “ Absolon fili mi,” 
a dirge on the death of Okeghem, and 
settings of the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke, and 24 pieces in the 7th 
book of Susato’s songs, 1545, arc 
equally noteworthy. Specimens of his 
music may be found in the histories 
of Ambros, Hawkins, and Burney. 
Although Josquin’s music reached an 
unparalleled popularity during his 
lifetime throughout Europe, his ex- 
cessively florid counterpoint, and his 
indiscretion in employing secular 
themes as canti formi, led to the sup- 
pression of his church music by a 
later generation, although interest in 
it has been recently revived. B. 1445, 
at CondC‘, Hainault; d. Cond^, Aug. 
27, 1521. 

Jota. Spanish dance in quick 3-4 
time. 

Jouer. Fr. To play. 

Joule (Benjamin St. John Bap- 
tist) edited collections of chants and 
of words for anthems; played organ 
St. Peter’s, Manchester; wrote music 
criticism “ Manchester Courier.” B. 
Salford, Eng., Nov. 8, 1817; d. May 21, 
1895, Rothesay. 

Journet (Marcel) sang bass in 
opera; debut Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, later at Covent Garden, and 
since 1900, Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; pupil of Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. 1869, Paris; add. New York. 

Jubilate. The first word of the 
alternative psalm to the Bonedictus 
in the Anglican morning service as it 
occurred in the Vulgate. Psalm c. 

Jubiloso. It. Jubilant. 

Judas Maccabaeus. George Fred- 
erick Handel’s oratorio, to book by 
Dr. Morell, in celebration of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s victories in Scotland, 
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was first performed April 1, 1747. 
Besides “ See the conquering hero 
comes,” taken from Joshua, the mod- 
ern version contains, “ Wise men flat- 
tering ” and “ Sion now,” which Han- 
del added later. 

Judenharfe. Oer. Jew’s Harp. 

Judenkiinig (Hans) composed for 
and played lute; wrote on music. D. 
Vienna, Mar. 4, 1520. 

Judgment of Paris. William Con- 
greve’s masque was the subject of a 
prize competition advertised Mar. 21, 
J ()99, in the “ London Gazette,” in 
which the successful composers were 
John Weldon, 100 guineas; John Ec- 
cles, 60 guineas; Oaniel Purcell, 30 
guineas; Godfrey Finger, 20 guineas. 
The decision was made, 1701, at a per- 
formance in Dorset Gardens, London. 
A ballad opera of that title was pro- 
duced 1731 at the Lincoln Inn Fields 
Theatre, Tiondon. A burletta of the 
same name was acted at the Hay- 
market, London, 17C8. Dr. Arne’s 
composition, 1740, contains tlie first 
known version of Rule Britannia.” 

Judith. Sir H. H. Parry’s ora- 
torio was first performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1888. Henry 
Leslie’s Bi])lical cantata was first per- 
formed at tlic Birmingham Festival, 
1858. Dr. Arne’s oratorio was first 
performed Feb. 27, 1761, at Drury 
liane, London. William Defesch’s ora- 
torio, to book by Huggins, was first 
performed 1733 in London. 

Juive. Jacques Francois Fro- 
mental Elias Hal<^vy’s five-act opera, 
to book by Scribe, was first per- 
formed Feb. 23, 1835, at the Paris 
Academic. Tliere are English, Ger- 
man, and Italian versions. The action 
is laid in Constance during the early 
sessions of tlie Church council, 1414. 
Cardinal de Brogni rescues the Jew- 
ish goldsmith Eleazar from the death 
which awaits him for keeping his shop 
open in defiance of the Council’s or- 
ders. Leopold, prince of the Empire 
and commander-in-chief of its armies, 
has fallen in love with Rachel, the 
beautiful daughter of Eleazar, and in 
order to win her love, has represented 
himself to be Samuel, a Jewish artist. 
A procession passes in which the em- 


peror is shown surrounded by his dig- 
nitaries, but Ruggiero, the chief judge 
of Constance, sees the hated Jew and 
his daughter in the crowd, and orders 
their arrest. Leopold rescues them. 
In the second act the Jews of Con- 
stance are shown at worship in Elea- 
zar’s house. The rites are interrupted 
by a visit from the Princess Eudoxia, 
who purchases a golden chain that 
bad once belonged to Constantine the 
Great, and orders tlie goldsmith to 
bring it to the palace the following 
day. Leopold confesses then that he 
is a Christian, and Rachel, in whom 
love has overcome filial duty, agrees 
to elope with him. This is prevented 
by the entrance of Eleazar, who has 
ovcrlicard the lovers. At first he is 
determined upon revenge, but Rachel’s 
supplications make him agree to their 
marriage, and when Samuel then de- 
clines to marry Rachel, he drives him 
from the house. In the third act* Rachel 
and her father go to the imperial 
court to deliver the chain to Eudoxia. 
Rachel recognizes in Prince Leopold, 
Eudoxia’s bridegroom, her false lover, 
and she denounces him for having de- 
ceived her. The punishment for such 
relationship with a Jewess is death, 
and the Cardinal excommimicates Leo- 
pold, pronounces the curse up)n 
Rachel and Eleazar, and all three are 
cast into prison. In the fourth act, 
Eudoxia visits Rachel in prison, and, 
moved by her prayers, Rachel agrees 
to retract her statement. In conse- 
quence, Leopold’s sentence is reduced 
to banishment, but the Jewess and her 
father are condemned again for hav- 
ing conspired against a Christian. In 
the fifth act Rachel and Eleazar are 
led forth to their death. Eleazar, 
struggling between love of Rachel and 
hatred of the Cardinal, asks if she 
would not rather become a Christian 
and live in splendor. The Jewess 
firmly refuses, and as she plunges into 
the furnace, Eleazar tells the Cardi- 
nal that it is his long lost daughter 
he has condemned — then follows her 
into the flames. The original cast in 
eluded: Rachel, Mile. Cornelia Fal- 
con; Eudoxia, Mme. Dorus-Gras; 
Eleazar, Nourrit; Cardinal, Levasseur. 
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Jullien (Jean Lucien Adolphe) 
wrote biographies of Berlioz, Wagner, 
and other books on musical topics; 
criticism in leading Parisian journels; 
from 1873 in the “ Journal dcs Dc- 
bats.” B. June 1, 1845, Paris; add. 
Paris. 

Jullien (Louis Antoine) composed 
Quadrilles, which he performed at 
promenade concerts in London, some- 
times supplementing his permanent 
orchestra with six brass bands; con- 
ducted London concerts from 1840 to 
1859, gaining notoriety by eccentrici- 
ties of dress and manner, but present- 
ing the best music with tlie best 
soloists available; lost a fortune in 
attempting to give English opera at 
Drury Lane and others in the failure 
of liis publishing business and in the 
Covent Garden lire of 1850; pupil of 
Carpentier and llalevy at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and in early life con- 
ductor of dance music in the Jardin 
Turc, Paris. In 1852 Jullien produced 
his only opera, “ Pietro il Grande,” 
at his own expense at Covent Garden, 
London. It was a complete failure, 
and for the next two years Jullien 
visited America. B. April 23, 1812, 
Sistcron, Basses Alpes, France ; d. 
Mar. 14, 1860, in an insane asylum, 
near Paris. 

Jump. Progression by skip. 

J unck (Benedetto) composed La 
Simona,” 12 songs for sop. and ten., to 
words by Fontjiiia; “Otto Bomanze,” 
songs, to words by Heine and Paii- 
zacchi; two songs, to words by Heine; 
a sonata for violin and piano in G ; 
sonata for violin and piano in F; 
“tying quartet in E ; pupil of the 
Milan Conservatory. B. Turin, Aug. 
24, 1852; d. 1905. 

Jiingste Gericht. Ludwig Spohr’s 
oratorio was first performed Aug. 15, 
1812, at a festival in Erfurt in honour 
of Napoleon. 

Juon (Paul) composed two sym- 
phonies, violin sonata, two string 
qiiartets, viola sonata, piano pieces, 
including “ Satyrs and Nymphs,” Op. 
18, and Preludes and Capri ccios. Op. 
26; pupil of the Moscow Conservatory 
and the Berlin llochschule. B. Mos- 
cow, Mar. 9, 1872; add. Moscow. 


Jupiter, W. A. Mozart’s 49th sym- 
phony, C major, was so named in all 
probability by J. B. Cramer. It was 
completed Aug. 10, 1788. 

Jiirgenson (Peter) founded a music 
publishing house in Moscow, 1861, 
issuing works of Glinka, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Tschaikowsky, and extend- 
ing the knowledge of Russian musi(r 
throughout Europe. B. 1836, Revel; 
d. 1904, Moscow. 

Juste. Fr. Just; in tune. 

Justesse. Fr. Purity, correctness; 
justness. 

Just Intonation is the exact ob- 
servance of the major and minor tones 
and diatonic and chromatic semitones 
possible in singing or in playing in- 
struments of the viol family, but im- 
possible on keyboard instruments for 
the reason that Equal TEMPERA-^ 
MENT, though making an instrument 
available in all keys, leaves octaves 
as the only perfect intervals. 


Kabaro. Small Eg>^ptian or Abys- 
sinian drum. 

Kade (Dr. Otto) edited a supple- 
mentary volume to Ambros’s Ge- 
schichie der Musik, containing speci- 
mens of the work of 15th and 16th 
century composers; a hymnal for the 
Lutheran cliureh and other works; 
chapelniaster at Schwerin. B. Dres- 
den, May 6, 1819; d. July 19, 1900, 
Doberan. 

Kahn (Robert) composed “ Ma- 
homets Gesang ” for chorus and or- 
che.stra, songs, and chamber music; 
taught composition, Berlin lloch- 
schule ; pupil of Kiel and Rliein- 
berger. B. July 21, 1865, Mannheim; 
add. Berlin. 

Kalinnikov (Basil Sergeivitch) 

composed symphonies in G minor and 
A major, two orchestral intermezzi, 
two symphonic sketches, music to 
Tolstoi’s play “ Tsar Boris,” “ Rous- 
salka,” for solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
songs; conducted opera at Moscow; 
pupil of tlie Moscow Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s Music School. B. Jan. 13, 
1866, Orlov; d. Jan. 11, 1901, Yalta. 

Kalkhrenner (Friedrich Wilhelm 
Michael) wrote an instruction book 
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for piano, Etudes, much chamber 
music, once highly popular but now 
forgotten; played piano with virtu- 
osity ; highly successful as teacher 
and performer in London, 1814-23, 
then removed to Paris, where he be- 
came one of the firm of Pleyel & Co., 
piano makers; had the distinction of 
giving a few lessons to Chopin, whom 
he volunteered to accept as an arti- 
cled pupil for three years, although 
Chopin, according to Mendelssohn, was 
then the better player; pupil of the 
Paris Conservatoire and of Albrcclits- 
berger in counterpoint. B. 1784, near 
Berlin; d. June 10, 1849, Enghien, 
near Paris. 

Ealliwoda (Johann Wenzelaus) 

composed seven symphonies, songs, 
overtures, many solo pieces for violin 
and clarinet, chamber music; played 
violin; cliapelmaster to Prince Filr- 
stenberg; pupil Prague Conservatory. 
B. Mar. 21, 1800, Prague; d. Dec. 3, 
186(), Carlaruhe. 

Kammer. (Jer, Chamber; Ton, 
concert PITCH. 

Kandele or Kantele. Ancient Fin- 
nish harp; five stringed dulcimer. 

Handler (Franz Sales) wrote biog- 
raphies of Palestrina and G. A. llasse. 
B. Kloster-Neuberg, Aug. 23, 1792; 
d. Sept. 2(5, 1831, Baden, near Vienna. 

Kapelle. Oer. Chapel. 

Kapellmeister, (hr. Conductor, 
director, chapelmaster. 

Kapsberger (Johann Hierony- 
mus) composed an Apotheosis of 
Ignatius Loyola, 1622, wedding chorus, 
motets, songs, villanelle, and for chit- 
arrone; praised by Kircher. B. Ven- 
ice; d. about 1633. 

Karajan, von (Ritter Theodor 
Georg) wrote “ J. Haydn in London, 
1791 iind 1792,” Vienna, 1861. B. 
Vienna, Jan. 22, 1810; d. April 28, 
1873. 

Kashkin (Nicholas Dmitrievich) 
wrote “ Reminiscences of Tschaikow- 
sky,” 1896; music criticism for Rus- 
sian newspapers. B. Dec. 9, 1839, 
Voronezh; add. Moscow. 

Kashperov (Vladimir Nikitch) 
composed the operas “ Marie Tudor,” 
1859, Milan; “ Rienzi,” Consuelo,” 
“The Storm,” “ Taras Boulba,” 1893; 


“ Tsiganer ” ; taught singing Moscow 
Conservatory. B. 1827, Simbirsk; d. 
July 8, 1804. 

Kastner (Johann Georg) composed 
the operas “ Beatrice,” “ Le dernier 
Roi de Juda,” “ La Maschera,” “ Les 
Nonnes dc Robert-le-Diable ” ; wrote 
the first important French treatise on 
instrumentation, 1837 ; 41 hymns and 
cantatas, three symphonies; pupil of 
Berton and Reicha. B. Mar. 9, 1810, 
Strasburg; d. Dec. 19, 1867, Paris. 
Georg Friedrich Eugen invented the 
PYRO PHONE, described in his book 
“ Le Pyrophone : Flammes chant- 
antes.” B. Aug. 10, 1852, Strasburg; 
son of JOHANN GEORG; d. April 6, 
1882. 

Kearns (William Henry) com- 
posed the operetta “Bachelors* Wives,** 
Covent Garden, London, 1817; played 
violin and conducted at Covent Gar- 
den. B. 1794, Dublin; d. Dec. 28, 
1846, London. 

Keckheit. Ocr. Audacity, bold- 
ness, vigour. 

Keeble (John) composed five books 
of organ music ; played organ St. 
George*s, Hanover Square and Rane- 
lagh Gardens, London ; wrote “ The 
Theory of Harmonics,” 1784. B. 1711, 
Chichester; d. Dec. 24, 1786, Lon- 
don. 

Keeley (Mary Anne Goward) 
sang in Dublin and London opera; 
debut 1824 until her marriage to the 
comedian Robert Keeley, after which 
she devoted herself to comedy. B. 
Nov. 22, 1805, Ipswich; d. Mar. 12, 
1899, London. 

Keeners. Mourners who took part 
in the CAOINAN and ULLALU at 
Irish funerals. 

Keiser (Beinhard) composed 
“Irene,” and in all 116 operas for 
the Hamburg Theatre, aiding in the 
development of the German school; 
“Der fur die Siinde der Welte ge- 
marterte und sterbende Jesus,** 1712; 
“ Der verurtheilte und gekreuzigte 
Jesus,” and other sacred works; gave 
concerts; became chapelmaster to the 
King of Denmark, later, canon and 
cantor of Hamburg Cathedral. B. 
1673, Teuchern, Leipsic; d. Sept. 12, 
1739, Hamburg. 
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K6l6r-B41a (Albert) composed 
overtures, “ Friedrich-Karl ” march, 
“ Hoffnungssterne,” waltz, “ Hurrah- 
Sturm,” galop, violin pieces; con- 
ducted Wiesbaden orchestra; in earlier 
life violinist Vienna Theater an dcr 
Wien and bandmaster; pupil of 
Schlesinger and Sechter. B. Feb. 13, 
1820, Bartfeld, Hungary; real name 
von K6ler; d. Nov. 20, 1882, Wies- 
baden. 

Keller (Godfrey) wrote on theory, 
composed sonatas for flutes and haut- 
boys with Godfrey Finger; taught 
music in London. D. about 1707. 

Kelley (Edgar Stillman) com- 
posed an “ Aladdin suite, employing 
Chinese* themes gathered during a 
residence on the Pacific coast, inci- 
dental music to “ Ben llur,’’ Op. 17 ; 
Wedding Ode, for ten., male chorus, 
and orchestra, Op. 4 ; incidental music 
to “]^acb«th”; the operetta Puri- 
tania,” Boston, 1892; piano quin- 
tet; theme and variations for string 
quartet; songs; pupil of Clarence 
Eddy and N. Ledochowski, Chicago; 
under various masters in Stuttgart; 
music critic the San Francisco “ Ex- 
aminer,*’ 1893-95. B. April 14, 1857, 
Sparta, Wis. ; add. New York. 

Kellner (Johann Peter) composed 
church cantatas, clavier suites, some- 
what influenced by his personal ac- 
quaintance with Bach and Handel ; 
played organ; cantor at Frankenhain 
and Griifenrode. B. Sept. 24, 1705, 
Griifenrode, Thuringia; d. 1788. 

Kellogg (Clara Louise) sang sop. 
in opera; debut as Gilda, New York 
Academy of Music, 1861 ; later with 
great success at Covent Garden, Ix)n- 
don, and in numerous American tours 
at the head of her own company. Her 
repertoire included 40 operas, and she 
was able to translate, adapt, and 
stage Italian works for her English 
opera troupe, 1874. In 1887 she mar- 
ried her manager, Charles Strakosch, 
and soon afterwards retired. B. 1842, 
Sumterville, S. C.; add. New York. 

Kelly, Earl of (Thomas A. Ers- 
kine) composed symphonies, minuets, 
the overture Maid of the Mill ” ; 
played violin; pupil of Staniitz. B. 
Sept. 1, 1732; d. Oct. 9, 1781, Brussels. 


Kelly (Michael) composed “ The 
Woodpecker,” which is still sung; 

“ Blue Beard,” “ The Honey Moon,” 

“ Gustavus Vasa,” and in all 02 dra- 
matic pieces which are wholly for- 
gotten; created the r files of Basil io 
and Don Curzio for Mozart, with 
whom he was intimate during a four 
years’ engagement at the Vienna 
Court Theatre ( see his “ Reminis- 
cences,” 2 vols., London, 1826) ; sold 
music in I^ondon. B. 1702, Dublin; 
d. Oct. 9, 1826, Margate. 

Kelway ( J oseph) composed harpsi- 
chord sonatas; taught harpsichord to 
Queen Charlotte of Eng. ; played or- 
gan London churches; pupil of Ge- 
miniarii. D. about 1782. Thomas 
composed Evening Services in B minor, 
A minor, and G minor; played organ 
Chichester Cathedral, 1726 to his 
death, May 21, 1749. Elder brother 
of JOSEPH. 

Kermangeh. Arabian viol. 

Kemble (Adelaide) sang in Lon- 
don concerts and in opera in Italy, 
creating Norma in an English ver- 
sion of that opera. B. 1814; daugh- 
ter of the actor Charles Kemble; 
m. Edward John Sartoris, 1843, and 
retired; d. Aug. 4, 1879. 

Kemp (Dr. Joseph) composed the 
anthems “ I am Alpha and Omega,” 
“ A Sound of Battle is in the Land,” 
“ The Crucifixion,” songs, double 
chants, piano sonatas; played organ 
Bristol Cathedral. B. 1778, Exeter; 
d. May 22, 1824, London. 

Kennedy (David) sang in concerts, 
given with the aid of his 11 children 
in all parts of the world ; in early life 
a house painter in Perth; debut at 
the Burns centenary, Liverpool, 1859. 
B. April 15, 1825, Perth, Scotland; 
d. Oct. 12, 1886, Stratford, Ontario. 

Kent Bugle. Obsolete keyed 
BUGLE. 

Kent (James) composed anthems. 
Morning and Evening services ; played 
organ Trinity College, f’ambridge, and 
later Winchester (Cathedral and Col- 
lege; in boyhood chorister under Dr. 
Croft, Eng. Chapel Royal. B. Mar. 13, 
1700, Winchester; d. 1776, Winchester. 

Keolanthe. Michael William 
Balfe’s two-act opera, to book by Fitz- 
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ball, was first performed Mar. 9, 1841, 
at the English Opera House, London. 

Keper (John) composed “ Select 
Psalms in four parts,” 1574; gradu- 
ated as M.A., Oxford, 1569. 

Kerana. Persian horn. 

Keras. Or. Horn. 

Keraulophon. 8-ft. organ inanuel 
stop invented by Gray & Davison, 
1843, of pleasant reedy quality. 

Keren. Hebrew trumpet, sbophar, 
or ramsliorn. 

Kerl or Cherll (Johann Caspar) 

composed a Missa Nigra (black notes 
only), the operas “ Oronto,” “ Erinto,” 
organ music, canzoiias, one of which 
Handel used in “ Israel in Egypt ” 
to the words “ Egypt was glad ” ; 
played organ with distinction; pupil 
of Valentini and probably of Eres- 
cobald i and (.^arissinii ; clia])el master 
to the Eh'ctor of Havaria ; organist 
to the Imperial Court at Vienna. B. 
1628; d. Eel). 13, 1693, Vienna. 

Kerle, van (Jacob) composed 
masses and motets prais(‘d by Ambros; 
composer to the Cardinal of Aiigs- 
burg and the Emperor Rudolf; canon 
of Cambrai. 13. Ypres, Flanders; pub- 
lications dated from Rome, 1658, and 
Prague, 1585. 

Kern. Ocr. LANGUAGE of an 
organ pipe. 

Kes (Willem) played violin; con- 
ducted at Amsterdam, Dordrecht, Glas- 
gow, Moscow; directed IVloscow Con- 
servatory, 1898-1904, B. Eeb. 16, 
1850, Dordrecht, Holland; add. Blase- 
wit/, near Dresden. 

Kessel-pauke. Gcr. Kettle-dnuu. 

Ketten (Henri) composed for and 
played piano; pupil Paris Conserva- 
toire. 13. Mar. 25, 1848, Baja, Hun- 
gary; d. April 1, 1883, Paris. 

Ketterer (Eugene) played piano; 
composed salon pieces; pupil Paris 
Conservatoire. B. 1831, Rouen; d. 
Dec. 18, 1870, Paris. 

Kettledrums. Orchestra DRUMS, 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of 
the key, when two are employed. 

Keuchenthal (Joannes) compiled 

Kirchengesang lateinisch und 
deutscli,” Wittenberg. 1573, a valu- 
able collection of Lutheran liturgical 
music ; w as pastor of St, Andreasberge. 


Key. A scale. In the modern sys- 
tem of music all keys arc either Major, 
that is having semitones between the 
third and fourth and the seventh and 
eighth degrees, counting upward from 
the first note, which is called the 
Tonic; or Minor, having the semi- 
tone between the second and third 
degrees, ascending from the Tonic. 
Since any of the twelve semitones 
into which the octave is divided may 
serve as a Tonic, the relative propor- 
tion of the degrees must be preserved 
by sharps or flats in the signature, 
except in tlio key of C, hence called 
the Normal key. The signature of a 
major key likewise serves for its re- 
lated minor key, the tonic of which is 
a third below. The earlier key sys- 
tems are described under the headings 
GREEK MUSIC and MODES. Key is 
also the name of levers which serve as 
digitals for organs, harmoniums, and 
pianos; for the levers by whicli vent- 
ages arc opened or closed in flutes, 
oboes, etc.; for tuning hammers; for 
the levers controlling organ pallets. 
It is an obsolete name for Clef. 

Keyboard. Series of digitals on 
an organ, harmonium, or piano. Wlmn 
arranged for the fingers a keyboard 
is a manual; when for the feet, it is 
a pedal or pedal-clavier. The key- 
board in universal use at present is 
the result of centuries of experiment. 
Countless variations upon it have been 
urged by ingenious inventors from tlio 
earliest of the clavichord and organ 
builders, who sought to avoid, by 
means of additional keys, the incon- 
veniences arising from unequal tem- 
perament, to Paul von JANKO, who 
in 1882 invented a Keyboard in 
which eacli note has three digitals to 
permit of greater freedom in fm- 
gcring. 

Key Bugle. An improved BUGLE 
invented by Logier, but superseded by 
the Valve Bugle. 

Key Chord! Triad on the tonic, as 
the chord ( 3 , E, G, the key chord of C. 

Key Note. The note on which a 
scale commences and from which it 
takes its name; the tonic. 

Key Trumpet. TRUMPET with 
keys or valves. 
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Khalil or Chalil. Ueh, Ancient 
Jewish flute or oboe. 

Khasan. Heb, The cantor in a 
synagogue. 

Kiallmark (George) composed 
songs and fantasias for piano; played 
violin. B. 1781, King’s Lynn, Eiig.; 
d. 1835, Islington. George Frederick 
played and taught piano in London. 
B. Nov. 7, 1804, Islington; son of 
GEORGE; d. Dec. 13, 1887. 

Kiel (Frederick) composed the ora- 
torio “ Christus,” two Requiems, a 
Solemn Mass; taught composition, 
Berlin Hochschule. B. Oct. 7, 1821, 
Fuderbach; d. Sept. 14, 1885, Berlin. 

Kienzl (Wilhelm) composed tlio. 
“EVAIWELTMA N N,” “ Orvasi,” 

“Heiliiiai* der Narr,” “Don Quixote,” 
100 songs, 150 ])iaiio pieces; conducted 
opera, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Mu- 
nich. Fiipil of Dr. W. May(‘r of the 
Prague Conservatory and of Rhoin- 
berger,* Kienzl was the intim«ate of 
Wagner for a time, and in 1903 puh- 
lislieil a monograph on that com- 
poser. Wagner detested him in latei 
life because of Kicnzl's admiration 
for Schumann. B. Waitzenkirchen, 
Austria, Jan. 17, 1857; add. Gratz. 

Kiesewetter (Raphael Georg) 
wrote on music; collected scores of 
the older masters; ennobled by the 
Austrian Emperor as Edlcr von Wies- 
enbrunn for services in the war board; 
B. Aug. 29, 1773, Holleschau, Moravia; 
d. Jan. 1, 1850, Baden, near Vienna. 

Kin. Cliinese dulcimer. 

Kind (Johann Friedrich) wrote 
libretti of von Weber’s “ Freischiitz,” 
” Marschner’s “ Holzdieb,” novels, 
tales, and verses; in early life a law- 
yer, and later Hofrath at the court 
of Saxony. B. Mar. 4, 17G8, Leipsic; 
d. June 25, 1843, Dresden. 

Kindermann (August) sang bass- 
bar. roles at Munich opera, 1840*86; 
in early life chorus singer, Berlin 
opera. B. Feb. 0, 1817, Berlin; d. 
Mar. 6, 1891, Munich. 

Kindermann (Johann Erasmus) 
wrote “ Harmonia Organica,” etc., 
with organ music in tablaturc, Nurem- 
berg, 164r5; played organ at Nurem- 
berg Aegidienkirchc. B. Nuremberg; 
fl. April 14, 1655, Nuremberg. 


King. Chinese percussion instru- 
ment played like the xylophone. 

King (Charles) composed anthems, 
services ( six published by Novello ) ; 
played organ; master of choristers, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. B. 1687, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Eng.; d. Mar. 17, 1748, 
London. 

King (Matthew Peter) composed 
“ Matrimony,” 1804, “ The Ameri- 

cans ” (with Braham), 1811, and other 
dramatic works for the English Opera 
House, London ; the oratorio “ Inter- 
cession,” which contains “ Eve’s Lam- 
entation ” ; songs, piano sonatas ; 
wrote theory. B. 1773, London; d. 
1823, London. 

King (Robert) composed songs; 
played in the royal bands of William 
and Mary and Anne of Eng.; gave 
concerts. D. after 1711. 

King Charles II. G. A. Macfar- 
ren’s two-act comic opera, to l)ook by 
De.smoiid Ryan, based on Payne’s play, 
was first performed Oct. 27, 1849, at 
the Princess’s Theatre, jjondon. 

King’s Band. The English royal 
band at present consists of 30 per- 
formers adaptiid to the requirements 
of modern music. The fir.st English 
royal band of ri'cord is that of Edward 
iV, wliieh comprised 13 minstrels, who 
])layed troinpets, shawlmes, and small 
pipes. 

King’s Theatre, as rebuilt, 1700, 
was tlic largest theatre in Jaindon, 
liaving a capaedty of 3300. Again de- 
stroyed by fire, ‘Dec. 6, 1867, it was 
not reopened until ten years later for 
dramatic performances, and was then 
devoted to opera. The first playhouse 
bearing the name was opened A])ril 0, 
1705. Vanbrugh was the architect, 
but the acoustics were so wretched 
that it was necessary to remodel the 
interior. Handel’s operas and early 
oratorios wore performed in that 
house, which was variously known as 
the King’s, the Queen’s, and “Her 
Majesty’s.” Tlie present King’s Thea- 
tre, which occupies part of the old 
site, was opened in 1897 by Beerbohin 
Tree. 

Kinnor. Flch. Small harp or lyre. 

Kirbye (George) composed madri- 
gals, contributed to Este’s “ Whole 
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Booke of Psalmes,” 1592, and the 
“ Triumphs of Oriana,” 1601. D. 
1634, Bury St. Edmunds, Eng. 

Eirche. Ger, Church. 

Eirchen Cantaten. Gcr. Church 
cantatas. 

Eirchenmusik. Gcr, Church 
music. 

Eirchenmusik, Akademisches 
Institut fiir was founded in Berlin, 
1822, and since 1875 has been under 
the management of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, the director of the 
institution being a member of the 
Academic Senate. The training is 
intended to produce cantors, organists, 
and music masters. 

Eirchenstyl. Gcr. Church style. 

Eircher (Athanasius) wrote the 
monumental “ Musurgia universalis 
sive ars rnagna coiisoni et dissoni,” 
Rome, 1650, which not only gives the 
history and theory of music as then 
known, but illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the existing musical instru- 
ments with examples of the composi- 
tions of Frolx-rger, Frescobaldi, and 
other eminent musicians. Kireher 
was a member of tlie Society of Jesus, 
taught mathematics and philosophy at 
WUrzburg until driven out by the 
Thirty Years’ War, and finally settled 
in Rome, where he was the intimate 
of many of the greatest scholars and 
churchmen of the period. B. Geisa, 
near Fulda, May 2, 1602; d. Nov. 28, 
1680, Rome. 

Eirchgessner (Marianna) played 
the musical glasses; was blind from 
her fourth year, but so talented that 
Mozart composed a quintet for her. 
B. 1770, Waghiiusel, Baden; d. Dec. 
9, 1809, Sehaffhausen, 

Eirchman (Jacob) manufactured 
harpsichords in London, having been, 
like Shudi, an apprentice of Tabel, 
who learned the craft from the 
Ruckers, of Amsterdam. He married 
Tabel’s widow, thus succeeding to his 
former master’s stock and business, 
and acquired a large fortune. He 
composed organ music, published it 
himself, and played organ at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, London. 
On his death, 1778, Abraham, a 
nephew, succeeded to the business, 


which remained in the hands of his 
descendants until 1896, when the busi- 
ness was absorbed by the COLLARDS. 

Eirchner (Theodor) composed a 
string quartet, Op. 20, songs, piano 
pieces; played organ, directed the 
Musikschule at VViirzburg; taught 
ensemble, Dresden Conservatory; pupil 
of C. F. Becker at Leipsic and fol- 
lower of Schumann. B. Dec. 10, 1823, 
Neukirchen, Saxony; d. Sept. 19, 1903, 
Hamburg. 

Eirnberger (Johann Philip) com- 
posed motets, cantatas, fugues, so- 
natas for clavier; w’rote on theory; 
played violin in orchestra of Frederick 
the Great; became chapelmaster to 
Princess Amalie. B. Saalfeld, Thur- 
ingia, 1721; d. July 27, 1783, Berlin. 

Eistler (Cyrill) composed the 
operas “ Kunihild,” “ Arm Elslcin,” 
Schwerin, 1902; Baldiivs Tod,” “ ROs 
lein im Hag,” Elberfeld, 1903; songs, 
choruses, organ pieces; pupil "of Willl- 
ncr, Rbeinberger, and Fr. Lachner, 
Munich (’onservatory. B. Mar. 12, 
1848, Grossaitingen, near Augsberg; 
d. Jan. 2, 1907. 

Eistner (Karl Friedrich) pub- 
lished music in l^dpsic, succeeding to 
the house established by Prol)st, 
1831, issuing works by Mcndelssolm, 
Moscheles, Chopin, Bennett. B. Mar. 
3, 1797, Leipsic; d. Dec. 21, 1844. 
Julius continued the publishing busi- 
ness, issuing works by Hiller, Rubin- 
stein, and Taubert. 8on of ICARL 
FRIEDRICH; d. May 13, 1868. 

Eit. Pocket violin with total length 
of 16 inches, and three strings, c', g', 
d”, formerly used by dancing masters. 

Eitchiner (William, M.D.) com- 
posed the operetta “ Love Among the 
Roses”; edited song collections. B. 
1775, London; d. Feb. 27, 1827, 
London. 

Eittel (Johann Christian) com- 
posed two books of organ preludes, six 
clavier sonatas; played organ; pupil 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. B. Feb. 
18, 1732, Erfurt; d. May 18, 1809, 
Erfurt. 

Ejerulf (Halfdan) composed more 
than 100 songs, many to text by Bjorn- 
Bon; gave concerts in Christiana; 
taught; influenced Grieg and other 
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Norwegian composers. In early life Schumann; pupil of the Paris Con- 
a law student. Kjerulf’s songs gained servatoire, wliere she won first piano 
him a government award, 1850, which prize at 12. B. June 27, 1800, Paris; 
enabled him to study a year with ni. Charles Samuel, the sculptor, 1894 ; 
Uichter in Leipsic. B. Sept. 15, 1815, d. Brussels, Peb. 7, 1900. 

Christiania ; d. Aug. 11, 1808, Grefsen, ^ein. Small, minor; as Bass- 

near Christiania. ’cello; Halbton, minor»^semi- 

Klafsky (Katharina) sang sop. in tone, 
opera in the principal cities of Europe Klein (Bernhard) composed the 
and America, excelling in such roles operas “ Dido,’* 1823, “ Ariadne,” 

as Isolde and BrUnnhildc. Daughter 1825, “Irene”; the oratorios “Job,” 
of a cobbler in Wiese Ibiirg, Hungary; “ Jeptha,” “David”; cantiita to 
the death of her mother, 1870, left Schiller’s “ Worte dea Glaubens,” two 
her a beggar, and her first employment masses, and other (diurch music and 
was as nurse maid in Vienna. Her .songs; taught Berlin University and 
singing so pleased her employers that Institut fiir Kirclummusik. B. Mar. 
they obtained lessons for her from G, 1703, Cologne; d. Sept. 9, 1832, 
Neuwirtii, the organist. Four years Berlin. 

later she was chorus singer in the Kleinmichel (Richard) composed 
Komischc Oper. Mine. Marcheai gave the operas “ Manon,” 1883, Hamburg; 
her free lessons, and in 187G she made “Pfeifer von Dusenbacli,” Hamburg, 
her ai>pearance in Deipsic as Venus 1891; tw^o symphonies; conducted 
in “ Tannhfiuser.” Thereafter she ob- Hamburg opera; pupil Leipsic Con- 
tained recognition as a leading Wag- servatory. B. Dec. 31, 1840, Posen; 
nerian singer, and was an es])ecial add. Berlin. 

favourite in America during her en- Klemm (Carl August) succeeded 
gagement with the Damrosoh-Ellis Clara Wieck-Schumann’s father in 
oornpaiiy at the Metropolitan Opera 1821 as proprietor of a publishing 
House, New York. Twice a widow, house and circulating library of music 
Mine. IHafsky married Otto Lolise, the in Leipsic. 

conductor, Hamburg, 1895. B. Sept. Klemm (Johann) comymsed organ 
19, 1855; d. Sept. 22, 1896, Hamburg, music and “ Partitura seu Tabulatura 
Klang. Ger. Sound; timbre. Italica,” etc., Dresden, 1631; pupil 
Klangboden. Ocr. Kesonance box of Heinrich Schiiiz. B. Oederan, 
or sounding board. Saxony, about 1600; d. about 1651. 

Klangfarbe. Ocr. Tone quality Klengel (August Alexander) 
or timbre. / composed “ Canons et Fugues,” con- 

Klanggeschlecht. Ocr. Genus or certos, and other piano music; court 
mode of sound. organist at Dresden; pupil of Clcm- 

Klangsaal. Ocr. Concert room. enti. B. Dresden, Jan. 27, 1783; d. 
Klangstufe. Oer. Degree in the Nov, 22, 1852, Dresden. 

«cale. Klengel (Julius) composed for 

Klappe. Ocr. Key or valve of a and played ’cello, Gewandhaus Quar- 
wind instrument. tet and Orchestra; royal professor 

Klappenfliigelhorn. Oer. Key and ’cello teacher, Leipsic Conserva- 
BUGLE. tory; pupil of Emile Hegar, and of 

Klappentrompete. Oer. Key harmony with Jadassohn. B. Leipsic, 
TRUMPET. Sept. 24, 1859; add. Leipsic. Paul 

Kleber (Leonhard) made a valu- played violin; assistant court con- 
able collection of South German organ ductor, Stuttgart; conductor Arion 
music in tablature, 152(1-24, now in Society, Leipsic, 1893-8; Deutscher 
the Royal Berlin Library; played or- Liederkranz, Now York, 1898-1903, 
gan Pforzheim, Baden. B. Gtippingen, when he again became conductor of 
Wiirtemberg; d. 1556. the Leip.sic Arion; composed songs; 

Kleeberg (Clotilde) played piano. Dr. Phil. B. May 13, 1854, Ijeipsic; 
noted for interpretations of Bach and brother of JULIUS; add. Leipsic, 

20 
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Klenovsky (Nicholas Semeno- 
vich) r.oMiposod an a cappella “(ieor#^- 
ian Jatur^xy,” 3902; incidental music 
to “ Mossaline,” “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” ballets ; collected and har- 
monized Kussian folksongs with Mel- 
gounov; conducted imixjrial opera at 
Moscow; directed music school at 
Titlis; assistant imperial chapelmas- 
ter, 1902; pupil of Moscow Conser- 
vatory. 13. Ib57, Odessa; add. St. 
I’ctersburg. 

Klindworth (Karl) edited new 
critir,«,l edition of Chopin; arranged 
piano score of the “ King des Nibelun- 
gen ” ; phiyed piano .and gave orches- 
tral concerts in London, 1854-08, then 
became piano teacher, Moscow Con- 
servatory. In 1882 he l)(‘camc joint 
conductor of Kerlin Philharmonic con- 
certs and esLlhlished his own school, 
later merged with that of Scdiarwenka ; 
in 1898 retired to Potsdam as teacher 
and composer; in youth a violin 
player, then piano pupil of Liszt, at 
Weimar, 1852-54. JL Hanover, Sept. 
25, 1830; add, Potsdam. 

Klingel. dcr. Small bell. 

Klotz (Egidius) made violins at 
Mittenwald in the Bavarian Alps; 
said to have been a pupil of Stainer, 
17 ill century. Matthias made vio- 
lins, dated Mittenwald, 1070 to 1096; 
pupil of his failier KGIDllJS. B. 
1053; d. 1743. Sebastian and Joseph 
made the best instniinonts of any of 
the family. They were sons of MAT- 
THIAS. Other instrument makers of 
tlic name w’^ere George, Michael, 
Charles, and a younger Egidius. 
Many instruments made by meml^ers 
of this family are accepted as Stainers, 
the Stainer model having been adopted 
by most of them. 

Klughardt (August Friedrich 
Martin) composed tlie operas “ Mir- 
i.am,” Weimar, 1871; “Iwein” and 
“Gudrnn,” 1879 and 1882, Neustro- 
litz; “Die Ilochzeit des Monchs,” 
Dessau, 1886; five symphonies, the 
oratorios “ Die Zcrstorung Jerusa- 
lems,” “ Die Gr<ablegnng Christi,” 
“Judith”; court music director at 
Weimar. Ncustrclitz and Dessau; fol- 
lower of Liszt. B. Cdthen, Nov. 30, 
1847; d. Aug. 3, 1902, Dessau. 


Knabe (William) made pianos in 
Baltimore, 1837, at first with Henry 
Gaehle, later in partnership with liis 
sons Ernest and William, and his 
son-in-law Charles Kniedel. The 
business grew to large proportions. 
B. 1797, Kreutzburg, Saxe- Weimar; 
d. 1864, Baltimore. In 1908 the busi- 
ness had descended to the third genera- 
tion. Ernest J., b. July 5, 1869, 
Baltimore; add. Baltimore; and Wil- 
liam, b. Mar. 23, 1872, Baltimore; 
.add. New York. 

Knapp (William) composed the 
psalm tune “ Wareham ” or “ Bland- 
ford”; published “New Sett of 
Psalms and Anthems in four parts,” 
1738; parish clerk of Poole, Eng. B. 
1698; d. Poole, 1768. 

Knapton (Samuel) published music 
in York, Eng., tow^ard the close of the 
18ih century. Philip composed over- 
tures and piano pieces; w^is assistant 
conductor at the York Ecstivalsj 1823- 
28; continued the publishing business 
of his father, SAMUEL. 13. 1788, 
York; d. June 20, 1833, York. 

Knecht (Justin Heinrich) com- 
posed “ Lo Portrait Musical de la 
Nature,” a symphony having a pro- 
gramme like that of Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral, which it antedates, but does 
not otherwise resemble ; wrote on 
theory; played organ; court opera 
and concert director at Stuttgart. 13. 
Bibcrach, Suabia, Sept. 30, 1752; d. 
Dec. 1, 1817, Biberach. 

Knee Stop. Lever controlling the 
awrell on harmoniums, operated by the 
knees. 

Kneisol (Franz) founded the 
Kneisel String Quartet; long the 
chief exponent of chamber music in 
America; was concertmeistcr of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1885 to 
1903, when he retired to give his 
whole time to chamber music; asso- 
ciated conductor of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Festivals of 1902 and 1903; 
taught violin in Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, 1905-8. Mr. Kneisel’s 
first teacher was his father, a band- 
master of Olmiitz, Moravia. At 15 he 
captured the violin prize at the Buch- 
arest Conservatory, then studied with 
Grun and Hcllmesberger at the Vienn^/ 
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Conservatory. In 1882 ho became solo 
violinist at the Hof burg Theatre, 
Vienna; in 1884 concertmeiatcr of the 
liilse Orchestra, Berlin. B. Jan. 26, 
1865, Bucharest; add. New Vork. Tlie 
Kneisel Quartette was founded in 
1885 under the patronage of Mr. 
Henry L. Higginaon, of Boston. For 
many years tlie members were Franz 
Kneisel, first violin; A. Theodoro- 
wiez, second violin; Louis Svecenski, 
viola; Alwyn SCHROEDER, Velio. 
Jn 1908 the members besides Mr. Knei- 
scl were Louis Svecenski, who played 
viola. Violin pupil of the Vienna Con- 
servatory, Svecenski settled in Boston, 
1885, as a first violin in the Boston 
Syrnphoify Orchestra, and was an orig- 
inal member of the cpiartette. In the 
latter years of his orcliestral engage- 
ment he led the violas; then taught, 
New York. Julius Boentgen played 
second violin. Son of a pianist and 
grandson of a concertmeister at the 
(Jewandhaus, Roentgen was a pupil of 
Dr. Joacliim, and resigiuid as coneert- 
meister of the Dusseldorf Symphony 
Orchestra to join the quartette. B. 
Amsterdam, 1882; add. New York. 

^ Willem Willeke played Velio. Pupil 
of The Hague (k)nservatory under 
llartog, and later of the Rotterdam 
Conservatory, he became solo Vellist 
at Riga, 1896; then taught at Diissel- 
dorf; toured; became solo Vellist 
with Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, 
1901-3; then solo Vellist Covent Car- 
den and Imperial Vienna operas. B. 
The Hague, Sept. 29, 1878; add. New 
York. 

Knell. Tolling of a bell. 

Kneller Hall became the Royal 
British Military School of Music in 
1887, and provides both a practical 
course for bandsmen and a normal 
course for bandmasters. Bandmasters 
in the British army are rated as war- 
rant officers and have an allow\ance of 
70 pounds per annum in addition to 
regimental pay. 

Knicky-Knackers. BONES. 

Kniegeige. Ger. Viola da Gamba. 

Knight (Rev. Joseph Philip) com- 
posed “ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep/' in all about 200 songs, several 
of which were once highly popular; 


pupil of Corfe; Anglican clergyman, 
il. July 26, 1812, Bradford-on-Avon ; 
son of the Rev. Francis, D.D.; d. June 

2, 1887, Great Yarmouth, Eng. 

Knorr (I wan) composed “ Uk- 

rainsche Liebeslieder,” for four voices 
and piano, to his own verses; sym- 
phonic fantasie for orchestra, the 
opera “ Dunja," Coblentz, Mar. 23, 
1904; taught at the Hoch Conserva- 
tory, Fraiikfort-ain-Main ; pupil of 
the Leipsic Conservatory. B. .fan. 

3, 1853, Mewe, West Prussia; add. 
Frankfort. 

Knott (John) composed and com- 
piled church music issued as Sacred 
Harmony,’' etc., and “ Selections of 
Tunes,” Aberdeen, 1814, and Edin- 
burgh, 1824. B. Sevenoaks, Kent; d. 
1837, hkiiiiburgh. 

Kniipfer (Sebastian) composed 
church cantatas, funeral motets; be- 
came cantor of the Leipsic Thornas- 
sehule, 1657. B. Asch, Saxony, Sept. 
7, 1033; d. 1676. 

Knyvett (Charles) sang Eng. 
(3iapel Royal and Ancient Concerts; 
helped found Vocal Concerts with 
Samuel Harrison, 1791-94; organist 
Eng. Chapc'l Royal. B. Feb. 22, 1752; 
d. Jan. 19, 18*22, London. Charles 
played organ St. George's, Hanover 
Square, London; composed glees; pub- 
lished “ Selection of Psalm Tunes/' 
1823. B. 1778, London; son of 
CHARLES; d. Nov. 2, 1852. Wil- 
liam com posed the prize glee “ When 
the fair rose/' anthems for the coro- 
nation of (Jeorgo IV. and Victoria; 
sang, Eiig. Cliapel Royal ; conducted 
Concerts of Ancient Music, \T)rk and 
Birmingham Festivals. B. April 21, 
1779; son of the elder Cn.^\RkES; 
d. Nov. 17, 1856, Ryde. Deborah 
sang in English concerts and oratorio ; 
pupil of Greatorex. B. Shaw, Lan- 
cashire; ra. WILLIAM, 1826; d. 
1876. 

Kobb5 (Gustav) wrote “ Wagner's 
Life and Works/' “ The Ring of the 
Nibelung,” “ Plays for Amateurs,” 
“ My Rosary and other poems com- 
posed songs, taught piano; pupil of 
Adof Hagen, Wiesbaden, and Mosen- 
thal. New York; graduate Columbia 
College and Law School. B. Mar, 4, 
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1857, New York; add. Morristown, 
N. J. 

Koch (Heinrich Christoph) wrote 
on theory, a dictionary of music, 
which was completed by von Dommer ; 
violinist and chamber musician at 
Weimar. B. Oct. 10, 1749, Kudol- 
stadt; d. Mar. 12, 1816, Rudolstadt. 

Kochel, von (Bitter Dr. Ludwig) 
prepared a complete thematic cata- 
logue of Mozart’s works ; was famous 
as botanist and mineralogist; be- 
came Imperial Councilor and Knight 
of the Order of Leopold. B. Stein, 
near Krems, Jan. 14, 1800; d. June 3, 
1877, Vienna. 

Kochetov (Nicholas Bazoumnik- 
ovich) composed the opera “ A Ter- 
rible Revenge,” after Gogol’s story; 
Arabian suite for orchestra; sym- 
phony in E minor, 24 songs; wrote 
music criticism for Moscow publica- 
tions. B. July 8, 1804, Oranicnbaum; 
add. Moscow. 

Koczalski (Baoul) played piano; 
debut at seven; retired 1890, at which 
time his compositions had reached 
Op. 40, B. Jan. 3, 1885, Warsaw; 
add. Warsaw. 

Kohler (Christian Louis Hein- 
rich) composed two books of piano 
etudes. Op. 112 and Op. 128; “Maria 
Dolores” and two other operas, the 
ballet “ Zauberkomponist ” ; conducted 
at Marienburg and Elbing. H. Bruns- 
wick, Sept. 5, 1820; d. Feb. 16, 1886, 
Konigsberg. 

Kohler (John) made military band 
instruments in London, 1780; band- 
master Lancashire Volunteers. B. 
Volkenrode, near Cassel. John, his 
nephew, succeeded to the business, 
giving way to his son, John Au- 
gustus, and in 1908 the business was 
in the hands of Augustus Charles, 
grandson of the second JOHN. 

Kolb (Karlmann) composed church 
music; played organ in the Benedic- 
tine Al)bey of Aschhach, where lie was 
ordained priest, 1729 ; hater was per- 
mitted to enter a Munich household 
as tutor. B. Kostlam, Bavaria, 1703; 
d. 17G5, Munich. 

Kdler (David) composed “ Ten 
Psalms” to German text for four to 
six voices; chapelmaster at Giistrow 


and cantor at the Zwickau Marien- 
kirche. B. Zwickau ; d. 1565, Zwickau. 

Kollmann (August Friedrich 
Christian) composed psalms, songs, 
sonatas, “ The Shipwreck,” a sym- 
phony for orchestra; wrote on theory; 
played organ in the German Chapel 
of George ill, of Eng. B. 1756, Engel- 
bostel, Hanover; d. April 19, 1829, 
London. George August succeeded 
to the post of organist held by his 
father A. F. C. D. Mar. 19, 1845. 

Kdmpel (August) played violin; 
concertmeister at Weimar; pupil of 
Spohr. B. Briickenau, Aug. 15, 1831; 
d. April 7, 1891, Weimar. 

Konig (Johann Balthasar) edited 
the “ Harmonischcr Liedef-Sehatz,” 
Frankfort, 1738, which contains 1940 
chorales for use in the evangelical 
German churches; directed church 
music in Frankfort-am-Main. B. 
1691; d. 1758. 

Konigskinder. Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck’s fairy opera in three acts, 
to book by Ernst Rosmer, was first 
performed Jan. 23, 1897, at Munich, 
and subsequently in an English ver- 
sion in London. While it did not 
achieve the instant popularity of its 
predecessor, “HANSEL UND GRE- 
TEL,’’ it is likewise music drama 
of the strictest Wagnerian type. The 
composer was revising the work, DOS. 

Konigsperger (Marianus) com- 
posed churcli music, sonatas, and sym- 
phonies and dramatic music; played 
organ admirably; devoted his profits 
to the purchase of a new organ in the 
Benedictine Abbey of Prtifening, near 
Hatisbon, W'berc he was a monk, as 
well as organist and music director. 
B. Roding, Bavaria, Dec. 4, 1708; d. 
Oct. 9, 1769. 

Konigin von Saba. CaiJ Gold- 
mark’s four-act oi)era, to book by 
J. Moscnthal, was first performed 
Mar. 10, 1875, at Vienna. Assad, 
favourite of King Solomon, is about 
to marry Sulamith, daughter of the 
High Priest. The Queen of Sheba, 
journeying to Jerusalem on her famous 
visit to the wise king, is surprised by 
Assad in her bath in a forest pool. 
Assad loves her, but is unable to learn 
who she is, and, by advice of Solomon, 
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prepares to forget the strange woman 
in marriage with Sulamith. The 
Queen of Sheba, attended by Astoroth 
and a great retinue, enter at this 
moment, and it is understood that 
she is to unveil for the first time 
before Solomon. As her features are 
revealed Assad at once recognizes her. 
She seems not to know him, however, 
but when she hears Solomon comfort 
Assad, assuring him that on the mor- 
row he shall be united to his bride, 
the Queen rages with jealousy. Tliat 
night Astoroth lures Assad to a foun- 
tain, w'here the Queen awaits him, 
and he again falls victim to her 
charms. The wedding procession is 
interrupted the next morning by the 
entrance of the Queen, bearing rich 
gifts for the bride. Overwhelmed by 
her beauty, Assad throws away the 
nuptial ring which Solomon has given 
him, and openly avows his passion 
for the’ Queen. The priests believe 
Assad possessed by an evil spirit, 
which they undertake to exorcise, but 
Assad, who hears his name murmured 
by the Queen, falls to his knees and 
worships her as a goddess. For this 
desecration of the temple the priests 
demand Assad’s death. Solomon 
merely decrees that his favourite shall 
go into exile, and the Queen, vainly 
seeking to ensnare the King himself, 
again finds an opportunity to try her 
wiles on Assad, who is alone in the 
desert when the Queen overtakes him 
on her homeward journey. But Assad 
has repented of his sin and folly. He 
curses her, and invokes Heaven’s bless- 
ing upon Sulamith. Finally the tempt- 
ress leaves him, and as he sinks by 
the wayside Sulamith finds him, and 
he expires in her arras. 

Konius (Georges E.) composed the 
ballet ‘‘ Daita,” Moscow, 1890; the 
orchestral suite ‘‘ Child Life,” Op. 1 ; 
cantata in memory of Alexander III, 
Op. 8; symphonic poem “From the 
World of Illusion,” Op. 23; piano 
wiusic; taught Moscow Conservatory, 
and from 1902 in the Moscow Phil- 
harmonic Society’s Music School ; 
pupil of Taneiev and Arensky, Mos- 
Conservatory. B. Sept. 30, 1862, 
Moscow; add. Moscow. 


KOTZWABA 

Kontski, de (Charles) played 
piano; debut at seven in Warsaw; 
later taught in Warsaw and Paris. 
B. Sept. 6, 1815, Warsaw; d. Paris, 
Aug. 27, 1867. Antoine composed 
“ RCweil du Lion ” and otlier salon 
piepes for piano; the opera “ Les 
deux distraits,” l^ondon, 1872; played 
piano in tours of Europe and America. 
B. Oct. 27, 1817, Cracow; d. Dec. 7, 
1899, Nowogrod, Lithuania. Stanis- 
las played piano in Paris and St. 
Petersburg; pupil of his brother AN- 
TOINE. B. Oct. 8, 1820; add. Paris. 
Apollinaire played violin; court 
musician to Russian Emperor; di- 
rector Warsaw Conservatory; pupil 
of Paganini, and in early life of his 
brother CHARLES and the Warsaw 
Conservatory. B. Oct. 23, 1825, War- 
saw; d. June 29, 1879, Warsaw. 

Kopfstimme. Ocr. Head voice. 

Koppeln. (icr. Couplers. 

Korbay (Francis Alexander) com- 
posed “Nuptiale” for orchestra, songs; 
sang ten., Budapest Opera, 1865-68; 
lectured and gave song recitals, New 
York, 1871-73; taught singing Royal 
Academy of Music, London, 1894; 
godson of Liszt. 13. May 8, 1846, 
Budapest; add. London. 

Korestchenko (Arsene Nicholae- 
vich) composed the operas “ Baltha- 
sar’s Feast,” “ The Angel of Death,” 
“ The Ice Palace,” the ballet “ Magic 
Mirror,” incidental music to “The 
Trojans,” and “ Tphig^^nia in Aulis,” 
a lyric symphony. Op. 23; two sym- 
phonic sketclies ; taught harmony, 
Moscow Conservatory, in which he had 
been a prize pupil. B. Dec. 18, 1870, 
Moscow; add. Moscow. 

Kotzeluch (Johann Anton) com- 
posed a cantata for sop.. Op. 7, ora- 
torios, operas; chapelraaster Prague 
Cathedral. B. Dec. 13, 1738, Wel- 
warn, Bohemia; d. Feb. 3, 1814, 
Prague. Leopold comi)osed the operas 
‘Mudith,” “ Debora und Sisera,” the 
oratorio “ Moses in Aegypten,” 30 
symphonies, 24 ballets; court com- 
poser to Leopold II of Austria on 
Mozart’s death; pupil of his uncle 
JOHANN ANTON. B. about 1754, 
Wei warn; d. May 7, 1818. 

Kotzwara (Franz) composed “ The 
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Battle of Prague,” sonatas, songs; 
played viola Loiulon orcbestras. B. 
Prague; d. 1701, London. 

Koven (Reginald de) composed 

“ Bolun Hood,” “ 'I’lie (ioldtui Buttcr- 
lly,” and a dozen other eninie o[K‘ras ; 
tljo grand opera “Trilhy”; JlOO songs ; 
and works for j)iano and for orehestra. 
He wrote* nnicli crilicisin, and founded 
the \Va,shington Syinjdiony Orehestra. 
B. I8G1, Middletown, Conn. ; add. I^ew 
York. 

Kraft, (rcr. Vigour, energy. 

Kraft (Anton) eom posed ehamher 
nnisic ; ])la>ed ’cello and harilone under 
Haydn in h^st(*rhazy’s haial ; lin.'illy en- 
tered service of Prince Lohkowilz. Jk 
Itokitzan, n(*ar Pilsen, Dec. dO, 1752 ; d. 
Aug. 2S, 1820, Vienna. Nicolaus }»layed 
\m'11o, and coni))os(Ml ehamher music ; 
court musician a, I Stultgai t. B. Kster- 
haz, D(‘C. 1-1, 1778; d. May JS, 185;k 
Friedrich plnye<l 'cello, si Udgart Court 
Oreliestra. B. J^e)>. J2, 1807, Vienna; 
d. Stuttgart. 

Krakoviak or Cracovienne. Polish 
dance in 2 4 time. 

Krauss (Marie Gahrielle) ^^ang sop. 

in opera with gre;it success at Vi(‘una, 
P.'iris, and St. iVterslmrg ; ])Upil of 
Vienna (/ons(‘rva,t()rv ami of I\Iarcliesi. 
Ik Vienna, Mar. 23, 1812; d. 1906. 

Krebs (Johann Ludwig) composed 
“ Klavier I ' ehungen,” contnining fugues, 
suites, ami sonatns; church music; 
favourite pupil of doliann Sebastian 
Bach. B. tel). 10, 17 J3, Buttelstadt, 
'riiuringia; d. 1780. 

Ehrenfried Christian Traugott he- 
caine court organist and music direc- 
tor at Allenburg, in H\i(*(‘ession to his 
father, JOTTAMN LIIDWTO. Jo- 
hann Gottfried became organist and 
music director at Altenburg on the 
d(*ath of his hrotlier, E. C. T. 

Krebs (Karl August) composed 
Iho operas ‘‘ vSilva,” 1830; “Agnes 
Bernauer,*’ 1835; songs, church music; 
conductor Hamburg Theatre, 1827-50, 
when he became ehapelmaster to the 
Dresden court; son of A. and Char- 
lotte Miedcke, but was adopted by 
file singer Krebs. B. Nuremberg, Jan. 
lb, 1804; d. May 16, 1880. Marie 
played piano; debut at 11; later 
touring Europe and America; pupil 


of her father, KARL AUGUST. B. 
Dresden, Dec. 5, 1851; m. Mr. Breu- 
iiing; d. June 27, 1900. 

Krehbiel (Henry Edward) wrote 
“Notes on the Cultivation of Choral 
Music and the Oratorio Society of 
New York’^; “Review of the New 
York Musical Season” (annual, 1885- 
00); “Studies in the Wagnerian 
Drama,” “ The Philharmonic Society 
of New York,” “ How to Listen to 
IMusic,” “ Music and Manners in the 
( dassical Period ” ; criticisms in the 
New York “ Tribune ” from 1880, and 
for six years prior to that date in the 
(uncinnati “Gazette”; lectured New 
York Institute of Musical Art; Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor.* B. Mar, 
10, 1854, Ann Arbor, Mich.; add. 
New York. 

Kreisler (Fritz) played violin; 
debut at seven in a children’s con- 
cert given in Vienna ])y Carlotta 
Patti, later developing into a vir- 
tuo.so. Son of a physician in Vienna 
who was a talented amateur; he be- 
came a pupil of Hellmesberger and 
Aner at tlie Vienna Conservatory, 
where at ten he won the gold medal 
for violin playing; then of Masaart 
and Delibes (theory), at the Paris 
(k^nservatoire, where he won the gold 
medal at 12; toured America with 
Moritz Rosenthal at 14. Retiring for 
a time, he studied medicine in Vienna, 
art in Paris and Rome; became an 
ollicer in the Uhlans, but in 1899 ro- 
turnod to the concert stage. His first 
great success was achieved in the 
United States, which he frecpiently 
revisited, notably in 1908. B. Feb. 2, 
1875; add. Vienna. 

Kreisleriana. Robert Scbumann’.s 
piano fantasias were named after the 
eccentric ehapelmaster in one of IIolT- 
mann’s storie.s. 

Kreislieder. Qer. Song cycle. 

Kreissle von Hellborn (Hein- 
rich) wrote a notable life of Schubert ; 
Dr. Jur. and imperial financial secre- 
tary at Vienna. B. 1812, Vienna; d. 
April 6, 1869. 

Kretschmer (Edmund) composcfl 
the operas ‘‘Die Folkunger,” “Ilciii* 
rich der Loewe,” “Der FlUchtling/’ 
“Schon Rohtraut,” masses, choruses; 
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court organist at Dresden; pupil of 
Julius Otto and Johann Schneider. 11. 
Ostritz, Saxony, Aug. 31, 1830; d. 
Sept. 13, 1908. 4 > 

Kretzschmar (August Ferdinand 
Hermann) composed part songs and 
organ music; taught Leipsie ConseP' 
vatory, 1871; conducted musical so- 
cieties, the Metz Theatre, 1870; di- 
rected music Rostock University, 1877 ; 
Leipsie University, 1887-98; organ- 
ized Academic Orchestral concerts, 
1890; wrote criticism, analytical pro- 
grammes, and lectured. B. Jan. 19, 
1848, Olbernhaii, Saxony; add. Leipsie. 

Kreutzer (Conradin) comixised 
“ Conradin von Schwaben,” “ Das 
Nachlhager in Granada,” “Der Ver- 
schwender,” “Cordelia,” and in all 30 
operas ; “ Die Sendung Mosis,” an ora- 
t<irio ; songs and incidental music ; 
chapelmaster to the King of Wiirtem- 
berg, and at the Karntlinerthor and 
Joseph^stadt theatres, Vienna; pupil of 
Albrechtsbergcr. B. Mosskirch, Baden, 
Nov. 22, 1780; d. Dec. 14, 1849, Riga. 

Kreutzer (Rodolphe) composed 40 
etudes or caprices for violin never 
surpassed in usefulness to violin stu- 
dents, prepared with Rode and Bail- 
Jot the celebrated “MCdhodc de Vio- 
lon,” still used by students; ranked 
with the greatest violinists of his day 
( Beethoven dedicated a famous sonata 
to him), and as one of the best of 
teachers and most popular of com- 
posers. Kreutzer received his first 
lessons from his father and from 
Stamitz, but on becoming first violin 
in the French Chapel Royal through 
the influence of ^larie Antoinette, 
ho profited largely by studying the 
methods of Mestrino and Viotti. 
Later he was solo violinist at the 
Th^‘jltre des Italiens, and at the Op^ra 
in succession to Rode. Meantime 
“Jeanne d^Arc,” 1790; "Paul et Vir- 
ginie,” 1791; and “Lodoiska,” 1791; 
spread his fame as a composer, and 
ke produced in all 39 operas and bal- 
lets, 19 violin concertos, 15 string 
quartets, etc. In 1798 he met Beetho- 
ven in Vienna, while with Berna- 
dotte, the French ambassador. On 
the establishment of the Conservatoire 
in Paris he was made first violin 


teacher, held appointments under 
Napoleon as First Consul and as Fm- 
peror, and in 1815 became chapel- 
master to Louis XVlll and Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. From 1817 
to 1824 he was chief conductor at the 
Academic, but a year Inter broke his 
arm and retired from active life. His 
last opera, “ Matliilde,” to his great 
distress, was refused a hearing. B. 
Nov. 10, 1700, Versailles; d. June 0, 
1831, Geneva. Auguste played violin 
in the chapeds of Napoleon and Louis 
XVI IT, succeeded his brother RO- 
DOLPHE at the Conservatoire. B. 
1781, Versailles; d. Aug. 31, 1832, 
Paris. Leon wrote music criticism for 
Parisian periodicals. B. Se])t. 23, 
1817; son of AUGUSTE; d. Oct. 0, 
1808, Vichy. - 

Kreutzer Soiiata. Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s celebrated sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, Op. 47, was first per- 
formed in 1803 by the composer and 
the mulatto violinist Bridgetower at 
an Augarten concert. It was dedicated 
to Rodolphe Kreutzer, described as 
the composer’s friend. 

Kreuz. Her, Sharp. Doppel, 
double sharp. 

Kreuz (Emil) composed for and 
played viola; member of Gompertz 
Quartet, 1888-1903, and since then 
attached to Covent Garden Opera. B. 
May 25, 18(57, Elberfeld; add. T^ondon. 

Krieger (Adam) wrote and com- 
posed songs; organist to the Elector of 
Saxony; pupil of Scheldt and Hein- 
rich Sehiitz. B. Driesen, Prussia, .fan. 
7, 1(534; (1. Dresden, ^lune 30, 10(5(5. 

Krieger (Johann Philipp) com- 
posed songs, operettas, 12 sonatas for 
violin and viola da gamba with cem- 
balo; chapelmaster at Saxe-Weisscti- 
fels; ennobled by the Emperor. B. 
Nuremberg, Feb. 20, 1049; d. Weis- 
senfcls, Feb. 6, 1725. Johann com- 
posed organ music, songs, clavier 
pieces published as “ Anrauthige 
Clavier-Uebung,” much admired by 
Handel; music director and organist 
at Zittaii. B. Nuremberg, Jan. 1, 
1052; younger brother of JOHANN 
PHILIPP; d. July 18, 1735, Zittau. 

Kriegslied or Kriegsgesang. Gcr, 
Warsong. 
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Eroll (Franz) edited works of 
Bach and Mozart; tau^^ht in Berlin. 
B. Bromberf]^, June 22, 1820; d. May 
28, 1877, Berlin. 

Krome. (Her. Quaver. 

Krommer (Franz) composed 00 
striiif^ (puirtets and quintets, two four- 
part masses with orchestra and organ, 
music for wind instruments; violin- 
ist and chapel master to Count Sty- 
rum, and later to the Emperor. B. 
Kamenitz, Moravia, Dec. 5, 1750; d. 
Jan. 8, 1831. 

Krotalon. CROTAl J IM. 

Krumm. Ocr. Crooked or bent. 

Krummhorn. Obsolete woodwind 
instrument which gives its name to 
an organ stop of reed pij)cs; 8-ft. 
pitch, variously known as Cromorne, 
Clarinet, and Cremona. 

Krumpliolz (Johann Baptist) 
composed six grand concertos for 
harp, 32 sonatas with violin accom- 
paniment, symphonies for harp and 
small orchestra; harp virtuoso, t(*acher, 
and at one time member of Haydn’s 
Orchestra at Esterhaz, he finally set- 
tled in Baris. B. Zlonitz, near Brague, 
1745; drowned liimself in the Seine 
after the el()])ement of his wife, Feb. 
19, 1790. His wife, born Meyer, gave 
harp concerts in London, 1788-1802. 
Bupil of JOHAXN BABTIST, whom 
slie married at 10, but afterwards de- 
serted. Wenzel played violin, Vi- 
enna Court Opera, and mandolin; was 
among the first to recognize the genius 
of Beethoven, wlio composed a mando- 
lin sonata for liim, and “ Gesang <ler 
Monchc ” to his memory, B. 1750; 
brother of JOHANN BABTIST; d. 
May 2, 1817, Vienna, 

Kruse (Johann Secundus) played 
violin, 1892, in the Joachim Quartet; 
pupil of Joaehim and his assistant at 
the Berlin Hoehsehule; found'd his 
own quartet; conducted Saturday and 
Monday Po])nIar Concerts in London, 
1902; gave festival concerts. B. Mar. 
22, 1859, Melbourne, Australia; add. 
London. 

Krustisclie Instrumente. Oer. In- 
strument of percussion. 

Kubelik (Jan) played violin; debut 
in Vienna at eight, and on maturity, 
touring Europe and America. Son of 


a market gardener with some skill 
in music, who was his first teacher, 
young Kubelik became a pupil of 
Seveik at the Pra^^ie Conservatory, 
1892, where he remained six years. A 
successful appearance in Vienna, 1898, 
led to a tour of Italy. While in Rome 
he received the order of St. Gregory 
the Great from Pope Leo XIII. An 
American tour, 1902-3 established his 
fame and fortune. In Aug., 1903, he 
married Countess Czaky-Szell and be- 
came an Hungarian citizen. He re- 
visited the United States in the sea- 
son of 1907-8. B. July 5, 1880, 
Mielile, near Brague; add. Debreezin, 
Hungary. 

Kiicken (Friedrich Wilhelm} com- 
posed the operas “ Die Flucht nach 
dor Schweiz,” “ Der Briltendciit,” 
Stuttgart, April 21, 1847, many once 
highly popular songs; chapclmaster 
at Stuttgart in succession to Lind- 
paiutcr; pupil of Scebter, Vienna, 
Halevy and Bordogni, Baris, B. Nov. 
10, 1810, Bleekede, Hanover; d. April 
13, 1882, Schwerin. 

KufEerath (Hubert Ferdinand) 
composed a symphony, piano concerto, 
string quartet; played violin and 
piano; taught theory at the Brussels 
(’onservatory ; pianist to Leopold I. 
B. June 10, 1818, Milhlhcim; d. June 
23, 1890, Brussels. Maurice became 
director of the Th('*rdre de la Monnai(^ 
Brussels, 1900, producing many new 
works of the French and Belgian 
schools; wrote lives of Berlioz and 
Vieuxtemps, monographs on Wagner 
operas, which he mounted for per- 
formance in Brussels; an editor of 
tlie “ Independence Beige,'’ 1873-1900; 
Chevalier of tlie order of Leopold, of 
the Saiiveur de Gri>ce; commander of 
the order of Alphonso XII. B. Jan. 8, 
1852, Brussels; son of HUBERT 
FERDINAND; add. Brussels. An- 
tonia sang sop. in concert, especially 
known for interpretations of Schu- 
mann and Brahms. B. Oct. 28, 1857, 
Brussels; daughter of HUBERT FER- 
DINAND; m. Edward Speyer, Eng- 
land, 1885, and retired. 

Kugelmann (Hans) published a 
song book for the Lutheran Church, 
1540, containing several of his own 
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compositions ; trumpeter at Inns- 
bruck; later chapelmaster at Konigs- 
berg to Duke Albert. B. Augsburg; 
d. 1542, Konigsberg. 

Kube (Wilhelm) composed salon 
pieces ; gave concerts, played, and 
taught at Brighton and London ; 
taught Royal Academy of Music, 
London, 1880-1904. B. Prague, Dec. 
10, 1823; add. Brighton. 

Kuhhorn. Gcr. Cow horn or Cor 
de vaches. 

Kuhlau (Friedrich) composed 
operas, flute music, some piano ])ieces, 
wliich arc still performed; ])ecame 
first flaiitist and then composer to the 
King of Denmark. B. Sept. 11, 1786, 
Lelzen, llhnover; d. Mar. 12, 1832, 
Copenhagen. 

Kiihmstedt (Friedrich) composed 
organ music, oratorios, operas, syni- 
plionies; wrote on theory; pupil of 
C. H. Rinck., B. Dec. 20, 1809, Oldis- 
lebcn, Saxe-Weimar ; d. Jan. 10, 1858, 
Eisenach. 

Kuhnau (Johann) composed “ Eine 
Sonata aus dem B ” in three move- 
ments, published in his “ Sieben Par- 
tien,” Leipsie, 1095, now regarded as 
the first work in modern sonata form ; 
a collection of suites, “ Biblical So- 
natas,** which are interesting exam- 
ples of early programme music ; wrote 
on theory; organist and cantor of 
Ihe Thomaskirche, Lcij)sic, lecturer 
Leipsie University. B. 1000, Geising, 
Bohemia; d. June 25, 1722. 

Kiihnau (Johann Christoph) 
composed 4-part chorales ; edited 
choral book; cantor and organist 
Dreifilltigkeitskirche, Berlin; con- 
ducted choral works. B. Eeb. 10, 
1735, Volkstildt, near Eisleben; d. 
Oct. 13, 1805. 

Kullak (Theodor) composed con- 
certo in C minor for piano with or- 
chestra, Op. 55; concert etude. Op. 
121; collections of small piano pieces, 
including “ Kinderleben *’ and “ Deux 
Bortefeuilles de Musi(pie**; wrote 
valuable “ School of Octave Playing ” ; 
with Marx and Stern founded the in- 
stitution now known in Berlin as the 
f^tern Conservatory, later the None 
Akademie der Tonkunst, Berlin; be- 
came court pianist to the King of 


Prussia, 1840; pupil of Czerny. B. 
Krotoschin, Posen, Sept. 12, 1818; d. 
Mar. 1, 1882. Franz composed the 
opera “ Inez de Castro,** Berlin, 1877 ; 
succeeded his father, THEODOR, as 
head of Neuc Akademie dor Tonkunst. 
B. April 12, 1842, Berlin; add. Berlin. 
Adolf wrote “ Aesthetik <les Clavier- 
spiels,** Berlin, 1801, and criticism for 
Berlin press. B. Feb. 23, 1823; brother 
of THEODOR; d. Dec. 25, 1862, 
Berlin. 

Kummer (Friedrich August) com- 
posed 200 entr*act3 for the Dresden 
'Theatre, wdiere he played *cello ; wrote 
a “Violoncello School**; composed 
concertos and fantasias for *cello. B. 
Aug. 5, 1797, Meiningen; d. May 22, 
1879, Dresden. 

Kuntzen (Johann Paul) composed 
operas, orati^rios; sang at Leipsie 
Opera; became chapelmaster at Zorbst 
and Wittenberg, composer to Ham- 
burg Opera, and finally organist of 
the Liibeck Marienkirche. B. l^cisnig, 
Saxony, Aug. 30, 1090; d. Mar. 20, 
1757, Liibeck. Adolf Karl composetl 
passions, oratorios, church cantatas, 
12 sonatas for harpsichord; toured 
Europe as clavier virtuoso; became 
organist at the Liibeck Marienkirche 
in succession to his father, JOHANN 
PAUL. B. Sept. 22, 1720, Witten- 
berg; d. 1781, Liibeck. Friedrich 
liudwig Aemilius composed “ Holger 
Danskc ** and other Danish operas ; 
became direidor Royal Copenliagen 
Opera. B. Sept. 24, 1701, Liibeck; 
son of ADOLPH KARL; d. 1817, 
Copenhagen. 

Kuntzsch (Johann Gottfried) 
taught piano to Robert Scihiimann, who 
dedicated his piano studies, Op. 50, to 
him. D. 1854. 

Kupsch (Karl Gustav) directed 
the Singing Academy of Rotterdam, 
later the theatres at Freiburg and at 
Naumlmrg ; taught theory to Robert 
Sclniiiianri. B. 1807, Berlin ; d. July 
30, 1846, Nannibiirg. 

Kurz. Ger. Short. 

Kyrie Eleison. Gr. “ Lord have 
mercy.” Part of the MASS immedi- 
ately following the Tntroitus and pre- 
ceeding the Gloria in Excelsis. 

Kyrielle. Fr, Litany. 
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L is the abbreviation for left, as 
L. H., left hand. 

La is the syllable used in solraisa- 
tion for A; the synonym for A in 
French and Italian. 

La Bemol. Fr. The note A flat. 

La Bemol Majeur. Fr. K(*y of 
A flat major. 

La Bemol Mineur. Fr. Key of 
A flat minor. 

Labial. Having lips; flue pipes as 
distinguished from reeds. 

Labialstimmen. Oer. Lip stops 
or flue organ pipes. 

Labitzky (Josef) composed dances; 
founded orchestra and gave concerts 
from Si. Petersburg to London. JL 
July 4, 1802, Scln'infeld, t’ger; d. 
Carlsbad, Aug. 19, 1881. August was 
assoeiati'd with his father, .JOSFF, 
until 1858; then settled in Carlsbad 
as composer and conductor. 11. Oct. 
22, 1882. Wilhelm played violin; 
settled in I'oroiito, Can. 

Labium. L. “Lip” (of organ 
pipe). 

Lablache (Luigi) beciune the most 
famous b/iss of his giuKiratioii, |)ossessing 
a voice of (^xtiaotdiiiary powm-, ranging 
from E flat to e' flat, and a dramatic 
talent which made him e([ually at 
home in comedy or tragedy. Horn 
of ail Irish mother and French 
father at Naples, halilache studied 
violin and ’cello at the t-onservatorio 
della Fieta d(3’ I’lircluni, but in 1812 
made his debut in Naples as a buflb, 
later appearing as primo basso at 
l*alermo, Milan, ami from 1824 
throughout Europe until 1857. His 
“ Metliodo <le chant” was jmblisbed 
in Paris by (.’anaiix. H. Jlee. fl, 1794; 
d. Jan. 28, 1858, Naples. 

La Borde, de (Jean Benjamin) 
composed 60 operas, songs; wrote 
“ Essai siir la Musique anci nne et 
modernc,” 1780. H. Sept. 5, 1784, 
Paris; guillotined, July 22, 1794, 
Paris. 

Lachner (Theodor) playeil organ 
and directed chorus of the Munich 
Court Theatre; son and pupil of an 
organist at Rain, Bavaria. B. 1798; 
d. May 22, 1877. Franz composed 
the oratorios “ Moses,” “ Die vier 
Menscheiialter ” ; the operas Die 


Bfirgsehaft,” “ Alidia,” “ Catarina 
Cornaro,” “ Benvenuto Cellini,” a re- 
quiem, three masses, eight sympho- 
nies, seven suites, songs; chapelmaster 
of the Kilrnthnerthor Theatre, Vienna; 
court conductor at Mannheim; gen- 
eral music director from 1852 to 1805, 
at Munich. B. April 2, 1803; son of 
THEODOR; d. Jan. 20, 1800, Munich. 
Ignaz composed the operas “ Der 
Geistertiirm,” “ Die Regcnbriider,” 
“ Lore ley,” ballets, symphonies, 
“ Oherail Du,” and other popular 
songs; assisted his brother FRANZ 
at Vienna and Munich, became chape 1- 
inaslcr at Stockholm, 1858. B. Sopt. 
11, 1807; d. Feb. 24, 1895, Hanover. 
Vincenz composed the prizt? song “ In 
der Feme,” music to “Turandot”; 
conducted opera in London and Mann- 
heim; taught in Carlsnihe Conserva- 
tory. B. July 11), 1811 ; son of THEO- 
DOR; d. Jan. 22, 1898, Carlsrulie. 
Thekia played organ at St. “George’s 
Church, Augsburg. B. Munich; 
daughter of THEODOR; d. Augs- 
burg. Christiane played organ at 
Muni(?b. B. Munieli, 1805; daughter 
of THEODOR; d. Munich. 

Lachnith (Ludwig Wenzel) com- 
posed opera; played horn; was host 
known as a “ derauger ” of other 
composers’ music, butchering “ Zau- 
herflote ” and other masterpieces. B. 
Prague, July 7, 1710; d. Get. 8, 1820. 

Lacombe (Louis Brouillon) com- 
posed “Manfred,” 1847, and “Arva,” 
1850; dramatic symphonies for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra ; “ Sapho,” a 

imdodrama with choruses, which won 
a prize at the Paris Exposition, 1878; 
the operas “ La Madone,” Th^^atro 
Lyrique, 1800; “ Winkelried,” “he 

Tonnelier de Nuremburg ” (“Meister 
Martin und seine Gesellen”), “ Korri* 
gan,” which were posthumously per- 
formed; solo studies for piano, ehany 
her music; prize piano pupil Paris 
Conservatoire, later of Czerny. B. 
Bourges, Nov. 26, 1818; d. Sept. 30, 
1884, St. Vaast la Hougiie. 

Lacombe (Paul) composed three 
symphonies, divertissement and suite 
for orchestra, three violin sonatas, 
won the Chartier prize, 1889, with 
chamber music; became correspond- 
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inf? member of the Iiistitut, 1901. B. 
July 11, 1837, Carcassonne; add. 
l*aris. 

Lacrimoso. It, Mournfully, tear- 
fully. 

Lacy (John) sanj? bass in i^ondon 
concerts; lived in Calcutta, 1818- 
2(5. B. Bath, Kiif?.; d. ISO;), Dev- 
onshire. Mrs. Francesco Bianchi 
Jackson sang in London concerts. 
B. 1776, Jjondon; m. Bianchi, 1800; 
after his death m. LACY, 1812. D. 
May 19, 1858, Ealing. 

Lacy (Michael Rophino) played 
violin; debut at six in Bilbao, later 
witli success in Paris and f^ondon; 
became a comedian; ada]ded operas 
for English production; led ballet at 
King’s Pheatre, London. B. July 19, 
1795, Bilbao; d. Sept. 20, 1867, 
Pcritonville. 

Lade. (Icr. Wind chest of organ. 

La Destrp.. Jt. The right. 

La Diese. Fr. The note A sharp. 

Lady Henriette. Flotow’s, Burg- 
muller’s, and Deldevez’ thrcc-act ballet 
j)antomime was first performed Feb. 1, 
1844, at the Grand Opf‘ra, Paris. It 
was afterwards expanded by Flotow 
as “ MARTHA ” into his most success- 
ful opera. 

La Fage, de (Juste Adrien Le- 
noir) wrote “ Cours complet de Plain- 
chant,” Paris, 1855, other books on 
ancient music; edited “ Le Plain 
( 'hant ” ; composed songs, church 
music, and the comic o])era “ 1 Cre- 
ditori.” B. Mar. 28, 1801, Paris; d. 
Mar. 8, 1862, insane asylum of 

Cha ronton. 

Lafont (Charles Philippe) com- 
posed more than 200 once popular 
ballads, seven violin concertos, two 
operas; played violin ; dehut in JTam- 
hnrg at H, later solo violinist to the 
Russian Emperor and to Louis XVI 11; 
pupil of Rode. B. Dec, 1, 1781, Paris; 
<1. Ang. 23, 1839. 

Lage. Qcr. “ Position.” Used as 
to violin shifts, chords, harmony. 

Lagrimando. It, Tearfully, 
mournfully. 

liaguerre (Jean) sang ten. in Lon- 
don operas, 1726-37, as “ Mr. Legar.” 
B. about 1700; son of the painter; 
d. 1748, London. 


5 LAKM^ 

Lahee (Henry) composed ‘‘ Tx)vo 
me little, love me long ” and other 
popular songs; the cantatas ‘‘The 
Building of the Ship ” and “ The 
Sleeping Beauty play(‘<l organ Holy 
Trinity Gliiireh, Brompton, 1847-74; 
pupil of Stenuhile Bennett, Goss, and 
Potter. B. April 11, 1826, Chelsea, 
Eng.; add. Croydon. 

La Hele, de (George) composed 
eight masses in live, six, and seven 
jiarts, to themes takem from Lassus 
and other celebrated Nether landers, 
motels, and ehansons; (dioirmaster at 
'fonmai Catliedral, later chapedmaster 
of the Spanisli Chapel Royal. B. about 
1550, Autwerj); d. 1589, Madrid. 

L^Heritier (Jean) eomposiMl mo- 
tets and masses; pupil of .Ios(|uin des 
Pres; last puhlieation, “ Moteti do 
la- fama,” dated Venice, 1555. 

L’Homme Arme. (Jiarison of un- 
known origin which furnished the 
canti fenni of many 15th and 16th 
eimtury masses. 

Lahoussaye (Pierre) directed Ital- 
ian c»pera in London, 1770-75; Con- 
cert Spirituel, (^)medie Tlalien, Tlifs'i- 
ire Feydeau, Paris, 1779-90; taught 
Paris Conservatoire. B. April 12, 
ITfA, Paris; d. IS] 8, Paris. 

Lai. /’r. Lied ; lay. 

Laidlaw (Robena Anna) boon me 
court pianist to tlie Queen of Han- 
over. Sc humann dedicated his “ Fan- 
tasiestiieke,” Op. 12, to her after she 
had played at a Gewandlmiis concert. 
B. Bretion, Fng., April .30, 1819; rn. 
Mr 'riumisou, 1852; d. May 29, 1901, 
liondon. 

Lajarte, de (Theodore Eduard 
Dufaure) compiled “ (3iefs-d’(euvres 
elassicpies de PopfTa francais”; an 
ann()tat(‘d eatalogiie of works pro- 
duced at the I'aris Opera, of which he 
was librarian, music criticisms; ])n])il 
Paris Conservatoire. B. July 10, 
1826, Bordeaux; d. June 20, 1890, 
Paris. 

Lakme. Leon Delibes’s three-act 
opera ef>mi(|ue, to l)ook by Goiidinet 
and Gille, was first performed in 
Paris, April 14, 1883, and is well 
known in b]nglai)d and America in 
English versions. Gerald, an English 
army olficer, Ellen, and Rose, dangh- 
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ters of the Viceroy of India, and hi3 
friend Frederic, trespass in the gar- 
den of Nilakantha, a Brahman priest 
with a profound haired of foreigners, 
(ierald is left alone in the garden, 
where he meets Lakme, tlie lovely 
daughter of the Brahman, and they 
are inspired by mutual passion. As 
her father returns, Lakm6 makes 
Gerald leave; but the old priest sees 
that his hedge has been broken, and 
vows to avenge himself on the tres- 
passers. In Ihe second act, disguised 
as a penitent, Nilakantha takes laikme 
into the market place, where he hopes 
her singing will Jissist him in discov- 
ering her lover. 'I’lie plan succeeds, 
and he stabs Gerald, and then es- 
capes. But Gerald does not die. In 
the third act we fiml him in a jungle, 
nursed back to liealth by Lakm6. 
While the girl has gone to bring water 
from a sacr(‘d well, (Jerald’s regiment 
marches near enough to his hiding 
place for him to hear its music, and 
his friend Frederic recalls him to his 
duty, and to Ellen, his betrothed. 
Finding her lover faithless, Lakm6 
poisons herself with a jnngle lloAver, 
and dies, but mjt before Nilakantha 
comes, still bent on vengeance, only 
to hear that Gerald has been made 
holy by the sacred water, and that 
his daughter has sacrificed herself to 
the gods in his place. Lakm(^’s fa- 
mous bell -song occurs in the second 
act, “ Where strays the Hindoo 
Maiden?” The ballet music with 
which this act closes is likewise a 
popular concert number. The origi- 
nal cast consiste<l of: Gerald, Tala- 
zac, ten.; Frederic, Barr^, bar.; 
Nilakantha, Cobalet, bass; Hadji, 
Ghenneviere, ten.; LakmC*, Mile, van 
Zandt, sop.; Ellen, con.; Rose, Mile. 
K(^my, sop.; Mistress Bentson, Mile. 
MoR», sop; Mallika, Mile. Frandin, 
mez. sop. 

Lalande (Desire) played oboe and 
cor anglais in Hamoureux and Halid 
concerts; pupil of Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. 1867, Paris; d. Nov. 8, 
1004, London. 

Lalande (Henriette Clementine) 
sang sop. in opera; debut at Naples, 
1814, later witli great success in Italy, 


and in London and Pans, 1830-33. 
B. 1708, Dunkerque; m. the horn 
player Mdric; d. Sept. 7, 1867, Paris. 

Lalande, de (Michel Richard) 
composed 42 motets for chorus and 
orchestra, the cantata “ Concert d’Es- 
culape,” the “ Ballet des Fees,” and 
other works for the court theatre of 
Louis XIV and XV of France, to 
whom he was surintendant of music. 
B. Dec. 15, 1657, Paris; d. June 18, 
1726, Paris. 

Lalla Rookh. Fclicien David’s 
two-act opera, to book by Lucas and 
Garni, was first performed May 12, 
1862, at the Paris Opdra Comique. 
(Jasparo L. P. Spontini’s festival play 
was first performed Jan. 27,* 1821, at 
Berlin. Frederic Clay’s cantata was 
first sung at the Brighton Festival, 
1877. Other musical works based on 
Thomas Moore’s poem are “ PARA- 
DISE ANDTIIEPERI,” the ‘‘VEILED 
PR(")PflET,” Anton Ruhinstein'^s opera 
“ Feramors,” composed for the Rus- 
sian court; C. E. Horn’s opera, Dub- 
lin, 1822. 

Lalo (Edouard Victor Antonine) 

composea the opera “ Le Koi d’Ys,” 
“ Symphonie Espagnole,” the ballet 
“ Namouna,” the pantomime “ Neron,” 
20 songs, the unfinished opera, “ La 
Jacquerie,” string quartet in E flat; 
symphony in G minor; Fantaisie Nor- 
v^gienne for violin and orchestra. 
Rhapsodic Norvegienne and Concerto 
Russe for violin, a violin concerto in 
F. Pupil of the Lille Ck)nservat()ry, 
Lalo made his first appearance in 
Paris as a viola player in the 
Armingaud-Jacqiiard Quartet. “ Fi- 
esque,” an early attempt at opera, 
containing a ballet which has since 
won popularity, was his first impf)r- 
tant composition. He received the 
Gross of the Legion of Honor in 1880. 
B. Jan. 27, 1823, Lille; d. April 22, 
1892, Paris. 

Lamb (Benjamin) composed an 
Evening Service and four anthems; 
played organ, Eton College, Eng., 18th 
century. 

Lambert (George Jackson) com- 
posed overtures, chamber music, and 
for organ and piano ; played organ 
Beverley Minster in succession to his 
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father, George Lambert, the two hold- 
ing the post for 90 years. B. Nov. 
10, 1794, Beverly, Eng.; d. Jan. 24, 
1880. 

Lambert (Lucien) composed the 
operas “ Broc<5liande,” “ Le Spain,” 

“ La Flamenca,” Theatre do la Gaite, 
Pans, Oct. 30, 1903; “ Penticosa,” 

“ La sorciere ” ; incidental music for 
“ Sire Olaf,” “ Tanger le soir,” a 
Moorish rhapsody for orchestra; 
songs; pupil of his father, a pian- 
ist, later of Massenet and Dubois, in 
Paris, where he won the Institut 
prize, 1885, with his lyric scena 

“ Promethee enchalne.” B. 1859, 

Paris ; add. Paris. 

Lambeth (Henry Albert) com- 

l)osed psalms, songs, and piano pieces ; 

conducted Glasgow Choral Union and 
Select Choir; played organ. B. Jan. 
10, 1822, near Gosport; d. June 27, 
1895, Glas^gw. 

Lamdnt. Old title given mournful 
songs and harp music. 

Lamentabile. It, Lamentable, 
mournful. 

Lamentabilmente. It, Mourn- 
fully. 

Lamentando, Lamentevole. It, 
Mournful. 

Lamentationes Hieremiae. L, 

“ Lamentations of Jeremiah,” selec- 
tions from which constitute the oHice 
of the TENEBRAK sung at vespers 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
of Holy Week in the Roman Catholic 
service. 

Lamentoso. It, Mournful, plain- 
tive. 

Lamond (Frederick A.) composed 
a symphony in A, the overture “ Aus 
dem Schottischen Hochlandc,” sonata 
for piano and ’cello; played piano; 
pupil of Raff Conservatory, von Bil- 
low, and Liszt ; debut in Berlin, 
1885, later touring Europe and Amer- 
ica. B. Jan. 28, 1808, Glasgow; add. 
Berlin. 

Lamoureux (Charles) founded the 
celebrated Paris concerts which bore 
his name, 1881, giving many works 
by Reyer, Lalo, Chabrier, and d’lndy 
their first hearing, introducing Wag- 
ner’s music to the French public; was 
foremost of modern 'French conduc- 


tors. A prize violin pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire, Lamoureux played in 
the orchestra of the Gymiiase and 
Op6ra, and in 1800, with Colonnc, 
Adam and Pilot, founded a chamber 
music society, and in 1873 the Societd 
de PHarmonie sacree, at which the 
great oratorios w'cre performed. In 
i870 he was conductor at the Opera 
Comique, and the same year at the 
Opera, and until 1879 sub-conductor 
of the Conservatoire concerts. Ollicial 
posts proved irksome, and the com- 
plete success of the Noiivcaux Con- 
certs, as he called the series with 
which his name was thereafter as- 
sociated, justified his withdrawal. 
From 1890 he took his orchestra on 
annual visits to London, meeting with 
a cordial reception there. Camille 
Chevillard, his son-in-law, became his 
assistant, and cf)ntinucd the concerts 
after Lamoureux’s death. B. Sept. 21, 
3834, Bordeaux; d. Dec. 21, 1899, 
Paris. 

Lampe (John Frederick) composed 
music to Carey’s “ Dragon of Want- 
ley,” songs, tlie hurletta ” Pyramus 
ami Thisbe ” ; wrote on tliorough- 
hass; played oboe London opera. B. 
1703, Saxony; d. July 25, 1751, Edin- 
burgli. 

Lamperti (Francesco) taught sing- 
ing for 25 years, Milan Conservatory, 
numbering among liis pupils Albani, 
(’ampaiiini, (’ruvelli, Sembrich, Tibcr- 
ini, basing his method on that of the 
old Italian school; wroU^ on singing; 
Commander of the Crown of Italy; 
pupil of the Milan Conservatory. B, 
Mar. 11, 1813, Savona; d. May 1, 
1892, Como. 

Lampons. Fr, Drinking song. 

Lampugnani (Giovanni Battista) 
composed the operas “ Roxana,” “ Al- 
fonst),” “ Alceste,” and “ Siroe,” pro- 
duced in London, 1743-^55, where he 
was conductor; “ Semiramide,” Milan, 
1762; *‘L’Amore contadino,” Lodi, 
1766. B. about 1706, Milan; d. about 
1789. 

Lancers. Quadrilles with elabo- 
rate figures. 

Landi (Camilla) sang sop. in 
concerts; debut in Florence, 1884, 
later in recitals throughout Europe 
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with occasional operatic appearances 
in J’aris. J5. Geneva, 1800; add. 
Geneva. 

Landler. Styrian peasant dance, 
in slow 3-4 time, from which the 
waltz was probably derived. Its 
name may have been derived from the 
district of Ijatidel. 

Landolfi (Carlo Eerdinando) 
made violins in Milan patterned on 
tliose of Joseph Guarnerius, dated 

17 r) 0 -() 0 . 

Landsberg (Ludwig) collected 
ancient music; taii^dit piano in 
Rome. II. Rreshiii; d. May 0, 1858, 
Rome. 

Lang (Dr. Benjamin Johnson) 
composed the oratorio “ David,” sym- 
phonies, overtures, chamber music; 
played organ in Boston churches and 
at r'oiicerls of the IIANDDf>< AND 
HAYDNSOtJl^riA , 1S59 05; conducted 
Boston Apollo Club, the C’aecilia, the 
Haydn and Handel Society, 1805—97; 
joint director with ('arl Zerrahn at 
Boston Jubilee; debut as concert 
pianist, Boston, 1852; pupil of his 
father, a pianist, of F. (i. Hill, in 
Roston, later of Alfred Jaell, during 
sojourn in ( Jenna ny. B. Dec. 28, 1837, 
JSalcm, Mass.; d. Honolulu, 1000. Mar- 
garet Ruthven composed “ Tot i la,” 
” VVilichis,” and a dramatic overture, 
“Sappho’s Prayer,” for con. with or- 
chestra; “ Armida,” for sop. Avith or- 
chestra; “ I’hoebus,” for soli, orches- 
tra, and chorus, string quartet, songs, 
violin, and piano pieces; pupil of her 
father, DR. B. J., of Louis Schmidt, 
Dreschler, and Abel for violin; Vic- 
tor Gluth (Munich) and (h^orge W. 
Chadwick (Boston) for composition 
and orchestration. B. Nov. 27, 1807, 
Boston; add. Boston. 

Lang (Josephine) composed songs; 
was greatly admired by Mendilssohn. 

B. Mar. 14, 1815, Munich; in. Prof. 

C. R. Kbstlin of Tubingen, 1842; d. 
Dec. 2, 1880, Tubingen. 

Lang (Begina Hitzelberg) be- 
came court singer at Munich. Bee- 
thoven’s second version of the song 
“An die Geliebte ” was written in her 
album during a visit to Vienna. B. 
1780, Wilrzburg; m. Theobald Lang, 
a violinist; d. Munich. 


Langdon (Bichard) composed 12 
glees, songs, double chant in F; com- 
piled a collection of Psalms and An- 
thems published as “ Divine Har- 
mony,” 1774; played organ Ely and 
Bristol Cathedrals. B. about 1729, 
Exeter; d. Sept. 8, 1803. 

Lange (Hieronymus Gregor) com- 
posed ” Media vita,” and in all some 
55 Latin motets; German part songs, 
masses; school cantor at Frankfort 
on the Odor, 1574. B. Havelbcrg, 
Brandenburg; d. 1587, Breslau. 

Lange, de (Samuel) composed for 
and played organ, St. Lawrence 
Churcli, Rotterdam. B. June 0, 1811; 
d. Rotterdam, May 15, 1884. Samuel 
composed the oratorio “ Mo^es,” three 
symphonies, eight organ sonatas, 
chamber music; taught Cologne (Jon- 
servalory; became director Stuttgart 
(^Conservatory, 1000; directed clioral 
societies. B. Feb. 22, 1840, Rotter- 
dam; son of SAMUEL; add. Stutt 
gart. Daniel composed the opera 
“ De val van Kuiloiiburg,” two sym- 
phouies, Psalm xxii for soli, chorus, 
and pi«Tno, music to “ Ilernani,” ’cello 
concerto, church music; played organ; 
taught Amsterdam (Conservatory; be- 
came director, 1805; directed choral 
societies. B. July 11, 1841; son of 
SAMl'FL, SR.; add. Amsterdam. 

Langhans (Friedrich Wilhelm) 
composed a violin sonata, prize string 
quartet, a symphony; wrote a con- 
tinnation of Ambros’s history, oilier 
books, criticism; coriccrtmoister at 
Diisseldorf; taught at Kullak and 
Scliarweiika conservatories, Berlin; 
pu])il of Leipsic Conservatory, and in 
early life violinist, Gewandhaus (Or- 
chestra. B. Sept. 21, 1832, Hamburg; 
d. June 0, 1892, Berlin. 

Langsam. Oer. Slow; adagio. 

Langshaw (John) became organist 
Lancaster, Eng., parish church, 1772; 
made barrel organs for J. C. Smith. 

D. 1708, Lancaster. John composed 
hymns, chants, piano concertos, soiig^^. 
organ music; succeeded his father, 
JOHN, as organist at Lancaster. B- 
1763, London; d. Lancaster. 

Language or Languid. Obstruc- 
tion placed above the foot of an organ 
flue pipe to direct the wind current. 
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Languemente. It. Languish- 
ingiy- 

Languendo or Languente. It. 

Languishing. 

Languettes. Fr. Vibrating 
tongues in organ or harmonium reed 
pipes; key or valve of wind instrument. 

Lanier (Nicholas) composed music 
for Ben d orison’s masques “ Lovers 
Made Men,” 1G17, and “The Vision 
of Delight”; songs by Herrick; Mas- 
ter of Musick to Charles 1 of England 
and first “ Marshal of the Corporation 
of Music”; lost liis appointments dur- 
ing the Civil War but regained them 
on the Restoration. Lanier, or as the 
name is variously spelled, Laniere, 
L'lneir, Tjanyer, Lanecr, Laneare, was 
a singer and an authority on paintings, 
as well as a composer. From 1625 to 
1628 he was in Italy collecting paint- 
ings for his royal master, Charles 1. 
B. 1588; soq of .JOHN; d. 1666. 
Another ifiusicdan known as Nicholas, 
and cousin to the subject of the 
above sketch, was likewise attached 
to the English court. B. 1568; d. 
London, 1646. John played sackbut 
at the English court, 1565-1605, and 
founded a large family of musicians, 
of whom Nicholas was one. Another 
John was musician to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 1581. D. 1612. The first of the 
family in England would seem to have 
been John, a native of Kouen, who 
died in London, 1572. 

Lanner (Joseph Franz Karl) 
coni})osed waltzes, liindler, marches, 
polkas, and quadrilles, the Op. No. 
reaching 208; conducted at the Vi- 
enna Redoutensaal and court balls al- 
U^rnatcly with Strauss, with whom he 
had founded a string quartet. Lanner 
was self-taught, but possessed gifts 
of melody and rliythm which brought 
him immense popularity in Vienna 
and provincial capitals, and won his 
appointment as chapelmastcr of the 
2d Burger Regiment. B. April 11, 
i^Ol, near Vienna; d. April 14, 1843, 
Vienna. August composed and di- 
rected dance music. B. Vienna, 1834; 
«on of J. F. K.; d. Sept. 27, 1855. 
Katharina composed ballets, ar- 
ranged and managed ballets in Ham- 
burg, Paris, and at the London Italian 


Opera, later at the Empire Theatre, 
London. B. 1831, Vienna. Add. 
London. 

Lantum. Large reed instrument 
having a rotary bellows and button 
keyboard like an accordion. 

Lapicida (Erasmus) composed 
three motets, lamentations, German 
songs; wrote on theory; 16th century. 

Laporte (Pierre Frangois) man- 
ag(Hl the King’s Theatre, London, 
1828-41, introducing many new singers 
and operas h) the British public; w^as 
a gifted comedian, and in early life 
memb(*r of the Drury Lane stock com- 
pany, after liaviiig won .success on the 
French stage. D. Sept. 25, 1841, near 
Paris. 

Largamente. It. Slowly, freely, 
widely. 

Large. In obsolete notation a note 
with the value of two LONGS. 

Largement. Fr. Largamente. 

Larghetto. /f- Brojidly, but not so 

slow MS IjM,rgo. 

Largo. It. In slow^ dignifual, 
broad style. 

Largo Assai. It. Quite slow. 

Largo di Molto. It. V<‘ry slow. 

Largo ma Non Troppo. It. Slow 
but not too slow. 

Larigot. Fr. Flageolet; organ 
stop of 16'inch pitch. 

Laroche (Hermah Augustovich) 
wrote mu.sic criticism; taught in 
Moscow Gonservatory, where he liad 
been a pupil. B. i\Iay 25, 1845, St. 
Petersburg; add. St. Petersburg. 

Laroche (James) sang in London 
dramatic entertainments ; probably 
born in France about 1680. 

La Rue, de (Pierre) composed 36 
masses, 25 motets, ten secular works; 
musician to Charles V and t(» Mar- 
garet, Governess of the Netherlands; 
prebend of Courtrai and Natiiiir. B. 
Picardy about 1450; d. Nov. 20, 1518, 
Courtrai. 

Laryngoscope. An instrument con- 
sisting of an arrangeimmt of double 
mirrors for studying the larynx was 
perfeeled in 1<S54 i>v .Manne] GAUGIA, 
and later by Dr. Moiell Mackenzie. 

Larynx. Organ by which the 
sounds of the Inirnan voice arc pro- 
duced. Its location is marked by the 
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“ Adam’s Apple,” and it is situated 
at the upper part of the trachea, or 
windpipe, with which it is continuous. 

Lassalle (Jean) sang bar. at the 
Paris Op^ra 23 years, from 1872, 
creating many new roles, making oc- 
casional tours of Europe and America; 
taught singing Paris Conservatoire 
from 1903; debut 1809, at Eii^ge, as 
“ St. Bris.” B. Lyons, Dec. 14, 1847 ; 
add. Paris. 

Lassen (Eduard) composed the 
operas “ Landgraf Ludwig’s Braut- 
fahrt,” “ Frauenlob,” “ Le Captif,” a 
symphony in J), festival and Beetho- 
ven overtures, symphony in C, Te 
Deuni, Pest-Cantata, incidental music 
to the dramas “Oedipus,” “ Nihelun- 
gen,” “Faust,” “Circe,” and “Pan- 
dora”; conducted opera at Weimar 
in succession to Liszt; pupil of the 
Brussels Conservatory; prize in piano 
playing, harmony, composition, and in 
1851 the prix de Rome; Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold. B. April 13, 
1830, Copenhagen; d. Jan. 15, 1904, 
W eiinar. 

Lasserre (Jules) composed for vio- 
lin and ’cello; wrote method for ’cello; 
played solo ’cello at Pasdeloup and 
other concerts; prize pupil Paris (con- 
servatoire. B. July 29, 1838, Tarhes ; 
d. Feb. 19, 1906. 

Lassus (Orltedus) composed 51 
masses, about 1200 motets and can- 
tiones, 370 clmiisons, 250 madrigals, 
in all more than 2400 works, a com- 
plete edition of which was undertaken 
in 1894 by Breitkopf & llartel; was 
the last groat compos(*r of the early 
Netherland school, ranking with Pal- 
estrina (at least with his Penitential 
Psalms), but unlike the great Italian 
master, enjoying during a long life 
unusual honours and wealth. Born 
at Mons, llainault, Orlandus became a 
chorister in the Cluirch of St. Nicholas, 
and it is recordeil that he was thrice 
stolen from school because of the 
beauty of his voice, the third time 
electing to remain with his captor, 
Ferdinand Gonzague, then command- 
ing the imperial army at Dizicr. 
When Gonzague !)ecame Viceroy of 
Sicily he took Orlandus with him, and 
later to Milan. There the boy’s voice 


broke, but under the patronage of 
various Italian nobles he visited 
Naples and Rome, in the latter city 
becoming director of the famous choir 
of St. John Lateran. In 1554 he vis- 
ited England, then settled in Antw'crp, 
but in 1556 became director of cham- 
ber music to Albert V, Duke of Ba- 
varia, a prince noted for his love of 
the arts, and the founder of the royal 
library at Munich. In 1562 he be- 
came chapelinastcr to the Duke, and 
continued at Munich, with occasional 
visits abroad, notably to the court of 
(diaries IX of France, and through 
Europe, in search of singers and in- 
strumentalists. In 1570 Orlandus, 
already married to a ladyj^f the ducal 
court, was cimobled by the emperor, 
and later was made Knight of the 
Golden Spur by the Pope. Orlandus 
was continued in olliee by Duke Wil 
liam, son and successor to Albert, 
until 1587, when he wlis retired, but 
at the same time his sons Ferdiiian'l 
and RudolfVh were made singer and 
organist respectively in the ducal 
chapel. Afterwards Orlandus resurneil 
his post of chapelmasier for a time, 
but in 1589 his career as a composer 
closed with the publication of six 
masses, including a famous “ Missa 
pro defunctis.” Early biographit*s of 
Orlandus leave the date of his birth 
in doubt, although that generally ac- 
cepted is 1520. The name is variously 
spelled Orlandus de Lasso, Orlande do 
Lasso, Lassusius, and Orlando di 
Lasso. It was originally Roland De- 
lattre, but was changed, according to 
V inchant, when the composer’s father 
was condemned for counterfeiting, a 
bit of scandal now believed to have 
been false. He died in Munich, dune 
14, 1594. Ferdinand composed four 
Magnificats, became chapelniaster at 
Munich. Son of ORLANDlhS; d. 
Ang. 27, 1609. Budolph played or 
gan; composed, edited works «‘f Or- 
landus with his brother FERDl NANR 
D. 1625, Munich. Ernst and Jean 
likewise became musicians. Sons of 
ORLANDUS. Ferdinand been me 
chapelmaster to JVIaximilian I, Duke 
of Bavaria; composed. Son of FKIP 
DlNANDj d. 1036. 



LAST JUDGMENT 

Last Judgment. Ludwig Spohr’s 
oratorio “Die Letzten Dinge,” so called 
in the English version, was first per- 
formed at the Norwich Festival, 18;i0. 
The original work was first sung 
Mar. 26, 1826, in the Lutheran Church 
at Cassel. 

Last Rose of Summer. Thomas 
Moore’s song appeared Dec., 1813, in 
the fifth issue of his Irish Melodies, 
and sprang into instant favour. The 
verses were adapted to the tune “ The 
Groves of Blarney,’’ the work of an 
unknown composer. 

Lates (John James) composed for 
and played violin at Oxford Concerts. 

I). 1777, Oxford. Charles composed 
piuno songptas; played piano and or- 
gan. Son of JOHN JAMES; d. about 
1810. 

Latilla (Gaetano) composed “Li 
mariti a forza,” “ Orazio,” “ Antig- 
ono,” and in ^11 36 operas; six string 
quartets,* church music, songs; con- 
ducted church music. B. 1713, Bari; 
d. 1789, Naples. 

Latrobe (Rev. Christian Igna- 
tius) compiled “ Selection of Sacred 
Music,” 6 vols., 1800-25; composed 
church music, three sonatas; edited 
first English music of the Moravian 
Church, of which he was a minister. 

B. Feb. 12, 1757, Fulneck, Leeds, Eng.; 
d. May 6, 1836, Fairfield, near Man- 
chester. Rev. John Antes wrote 
“ The Music of the Church considered 
in its various branches. Congrega- 
tional and Choral,” 1831, containing 
valuable selections in vocal score; 
“Instructions of Chenaniah”; hon- 
orary canon of Carlisle. B. 1799, 
London; son of Rev. C. I.; d. Nov. 
19, 1878, Gloucester. 

Laub (Ferdinand) became cham- 
ber violinist and concertmeister of the 
Berlin court band; taught Stern Con- 
servatory; founded string quartet; 
pupil of Prague Conserviitory, under 
Mildner. B. Prague, Jan. 19, 1832; 
fi- Mar. 17, 1875, Gries in the Tyrol. 

Laud. Sp. Lute. 

Lauda Sion, Salvatorem. Se- 
quence, written by St. Thomas Aquinas, 

IS sung on the feast of Corpus Christi 
‘^t Mass between the gradual and the 
Gospel for the day. 
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Laudes. L. A division of the 
HORAE CANON ICAE immediately 
following Matins. 

Laud! Spirituali. Devotional mu- 
sic to Italian poems sung in the 
churches of Florence, later through 
Italy by the Laudisti, confraternities 
organized for that purpose. They 
were employed by St. Philip Neri 
in order to make the services held 
in his oratory popular, and are re- 
garded as the germ of the modern 
ORATORIO. 

Lauf. Oer. Peg-box; roulade, run 
or division. 

Laufenberg, von (Heinrich) 

adapted secular tunes to German sa- 
cred text ; poet and churchman ; dean 
of Zofingen, 1434; joined a Strasburg 
monastery, 1445. 

Lauftanz. Ger. Coranto. 

Laut. Gcr. Loud. 

Laute. Gcr. LUTE. 

Lautenclavicymbel. riohann Sebas- 
tian Bach’s “ Lute Harpsichord,” in- 
vented 1740, so perfectly imitated the 
lute as to deceive a lutenist. It was 
played like the harpsichord. 

Lautenist. Gcr. Lutenist. 

Lauterbach (Johann Christoph) 
served as concertmeister in the court 
orchestras and violin teacher in the 
conservatories of Munich and Dres- 
den ; toured Europe as violin vir- 
tuoso; prize pupil of De B^^riot and 
Fr^tis in Brussels Conservatory. B. 
July 24, 1832, Culmbach, Bavaria; 
add. Munich. 

Lavenu (Lewis) published music 
in London, 1796-1809. 

Lavenu (Louis Henry) composed 
the opera “ Loretta,” Drury Lane, 
Nov. 9, 1846, piano pieces, and songs; 
played ’cello; published music in 
London with his stepfather, Nicholas 
Mori; directed music, Sydney Thea- 
tre. B. 1818, London; d. Aug. 1, 
18.59, Sydney, Australia. 

Lavignac (Alexander Jean Al- 
bert) wrote “ Le Voyage artistique 
k Bayreuth,” known in English as 
“The Music Drama of Richard Wag- 
ner ” ; composed for piano ; taught 
theory, Paris Conservatoire, where, as 
a student, he received prizes in har- 
mony, counterpoint, and for piano 
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and organ playing. B. Jan. 22, 1846, 
Paris ; add. Paris. 

Lavigne (Antoine Joseph) played 
oboe in Paris, London, Manchester; 
helped perfect keying of that instru- 
ment; pupil Paris Conservatoire. B. 
Mar. 23, 1816, Besangon; d. Aug. 1, 
1886, Manchester. 

Lavoix (Henri Marie Frangois) 
wrote “ Histoire de Tinstrumenta- 
tion,” 1878, and other books on the 
history of music; became librarian, 
Bibliothcque National, Paris. B. April 
26, 1846; d. Dec. 17, 1897, Paris. 

Lawes (Henry) composed the mu- 
sic for, and probably suggested that 
Milton write, “The Masque of Comus"; 
composed songs by Herrick, Waller, 
incidental music for plays by Cart- 
wright and Davenant, coronation an- 
them for Charles II of Eng.; sang 
Eng. Chapel Royal under Charles 1 
and Charles II ; pupil of Coperario 
and one of the first song writers to 
carefully adapt his melody to the 
meaning of the words to which they 
were to bo sung. B. 1595, Dinton, 
Wiltshire; d. Oct. 21, 1662, London. 
John became lay-vicar of Westmin- 
ster Abbey; brother of HENRY; d. 
1654. William composed the part 
song “ Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may,” 66 short pieces for viols, pub- 
lished as the “ Royal Consort ” ; songs, 
psalms, anthems, music for Shirley’s 
“ Triumph of Peace,” and Davenant’s 
“Triumph of the Prince d’Amour”; 
sang in Eng. Chapel Royal; joined 
Royalist Army. Brother of HENRY ; 
killed by a shell at the siege of Ches- 
ter, 1645. Thomas became vicar- 
choral, Salisbury Cathedral; was 
probably father of Henry, John, and 
VVilliam. D. Nov. 7, 1640. 

Lawl*owska (Elizabeth Andre- 
Jevna) sang mez. sop. in St. Peters- 
burg and London opera, and with suc- 
cess in concert; pupil of the Eliza- 
beth Institute and St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory. B. Oct. 12, 1845, Kaschin, 
Twer, Russia; m. Prince Zeretelew, 
Odessa, July 31, 1871; add. St. 
Petersburg. 

Lay. Song, ballad. 

Lay Vicar. Singer in Cathedral 
Choir, not in orders. 


Layolle, de (Franciscus) composed 
motets and masses; taught music to 
Benvenuto Cellini, and later to his 
daughter; edited publications for 
Jacques Modernus, Lyons; b. Lyons; 
settled in Florence about 1540. 

Lays (Frangois) sang in Paris 
Op6ra; taught in Paris Conserva- 
toire; principal singer in the Chapel 
of Napoleon, 1801, until his fall. B. 
La Barthe de Nest6s, Gascony, Feb. 
14, 1758; d. Mar. 30, 1831, Ingrande, 
near Angers. 

Lazarus (Henry) played clarinet 
at the principal concerts and London 
Opera; taught Royal Academy of 
Music and Military School of Music. 
B. Jan. 1, 1815, London; -d. Mar. 6, 
1895, London. 

Lazzari (Sylvio) composed tlie 
pantomime “ Lulu,” 1887 ; the musi- 
cal play “Armor,” Prague, 1898; 
“ L’Ensorccle,” Paris, 1903; the sym- 
phonic poem “ Oph61ie,” a Marche 
de F6te,” “ Impressions,” “ Effet de 
Nuit ” for orchestra, fantasia for vio- 
lin and orchestra, concert piece for 
piano and orchestra, sonata for violin 
and piano, string quartet, songs; pupil 
of the Paris Conservatoire and of 
C^sar Franck. B. Jan. 1, 1858, Bot- 
zen, Tyrol; add. Paris. 

Lazzarini (Gustavo) composed tjvo 
volumes of Italian airs, a Pastoral; 
sang ten.; debut in Lucca, 1789, later 
in other Italian cities and in London. 
B. 1765, Padua or Verona; d. after 
1802. 

Leach (James) composed psalm 
tunes which appeared in early Amer- 
ican collections; published “A New 
Sett of Hymn and Psalm Tunes,” 
London, 1789, a second set five years 
later; sang ten. and taught. B- 
Wardle, Lancashire, Eng., 1762; d. 
Feb. 8, 1798, near Manchester. 

Lead. Announcement of subject 
or theme which later appears in other 
parts; sign giving the cue or entry 
of the various parts. 

Leader. Concertmeister ; first vio- 
lin; chef d’attaque. 

Leading Note. Seventh degree in 
an ascending major scale, so called 
because it suggests and leads to the 
Tonic. 
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Lebert (Sigmund) founded the 
Stuttgart Conservatory, 1856; edited 
the “ Grosse Pianoforte Schule ” with 
Stark ; pupil of Tomaschek and Weber 
at Prague. B. Dec. 12, 1822, Ludwigs- 
burg, Wiirtemberg; d. Dec. 8, 1884, 
Stuttgart. 

Lebbaft. Oer. Vivace or lively. 

. Le Borne (Fernand) composed 
the pastoral drama “ Daplinis et 
Chloe,” three-act symphonic legend 
“ Hedda,” the lyric drama “ Mudarra,” 
the lyric drama “ Les Gironclins,” 
Lyons, 1905, the three-act opera “ Lc 
Maltre,” “ Scenes de Ballet,” “ Suite 
Intime, “ Symphonic dramatique,” 
“ Aquarelles,” “ Temps de Guerre,” 
“Fete Brgtonne,” “Marche solennelle,” 
“ Ouverture guerriere,” “ Ouverture 
symphonique,” a symphonio-coneerto, 
piano, violin, and orchestra, mass in 

A, chamber music, which won the 
('hartier prize, 1901; wrote criticisms 
for “ Monde* artiste ” ; pupil of Mas- 
senet, Saint Saens, and C<?sar Franck. 

B. Belgium, Mar. 10, 1802 ; add, Paris. 

Lebrun (Francesca) sang sop. in 

opera; debut at 16, Mannheim, later 
in Milan, London, Venice, Naples, 
Munich, and Berlin. Her voice ranged 
to' f'” and is said to have been beau- 
tiful in quality. She composed trios 
for violin, ’cello, and piano, sonatas 
for violin and piano. B, 1756, Mann- 
heim; daughter of the ’cellist Danzi; 
ni. Lebrun, the oboist; d. May 14, 
1791. Sophie composed piano music, 
played piano in London concerts. B. 
rJune 20, 1781, London; daughter of 
FRANCESCA; m. Dulcken, the Mu- 
nich piano maker, April 18, 1799. 
Bosine played piano; sang; gave up 
music for comedy on marrying the 
actor Stenzsch, 1801. B. April 13, 
1785, Munich; daughter of FRAN- 
CESCA. 

Lechner (Leonhard) composed 
church music, German songs; edited 
collections, including some works of 
Orlandus Lassus, under whom he had 
been chorister in the ducal chapel at 
Munich ; chapelmaster at Wiirtemberg. 

1550, Etschthal in the Tyrol; d. 
1694, Wiirtemberg. 

Leclair (Jean Marie) composed 
sonatas for one and two violins, the 


opera “ Scylla et Glaucus,” ballet 
music; played violin at the Paris 
Op<5ra and Concerts Spirituels; in 
early life dancer and ballot master. 
B. May 10, 1697, Paris; assassinated, 
Paris, Oct. 22, 1764. Antoine Bemy 
played violin. Brother of JEAN 
MARIE. 

Lecocq (Aexandre Charles) com- 
posed “(iirolle Cirolla,” “ l^a Fillo 
de Madame Angot,” and other 
highly popular operettas, songs, a 
collection of sacred music for female 
voices called “ La Chapcllc au Cou- 
vent” (with Besozzi) ; dominated the 
French stage in his own peculiar prov- 
ince for a generation, but failed to 
obtain a hearing for more serious work. 
While a pupil at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, 1849-54, Lecocq won prizes for 
harmony, fugue, and an excellent repu- 
tation as organist. “ Le Docteur Mir- 
acle,” composed with Bizet, won the 
com^Xitition proposed by Olfenbach, 
and w'as produced 1857 at the Boulfes 
Parisiens. “ Iluis (Jos,” “ Lc Baiser 
ft la Porte,” “ Liline et Valentin,” “ Les 
Ondincs de Champagne,” “ Le Myoso- 
tis,” “ Le C'abaret de Ramponneau ” 
W'ere followed by bis first successful 
piece, “ Fleur de Tld^,” 1868. Then 
came “ L’ Amour et son carquois,” 
“ Gandolfo,” “ Lc Rajah de Mysore,” 
“ Le Beau Ihinois,” “ IjC Barbier de 
Troiiville,” “ Le Testament de M. de 
Crac,” “ Hauvons la caisse,” “ Les Cent 
Vierges,” and “ La Fille de Madame 
Angot,” Brussels, 1872, which ran 500 
consecutive nights ; “ Les T’res St. Gcr- 
vais,” “ Girolk'i Girofia,” whicli proved 
equally popular in English; “ IjCS 
Juraeaux de Bergame,” “ Le Pompon,” 
“La petite Mari^’*e,” “Kosiki,” “ l^a 
Marjolaine,” “ T.e petit Due,” “ Ca- 
margo,” “La jolie PersaiK'',” “La petite 
Mademoiselle,” “ Le Grand Casimir,” 
“ Le Marquis de Windsor,” “ La Rous- 
sotte,” “ JjC Jour et la Nuit,” “ Lo 
Coeur et la Main,” “ La Priiieesse dea 
Canaries,” “ L’Oiseau bleu,” “ Lea 
Grenadiers de Monte-Cornettc,” “Ali- 
Baba,” “ La Voliere,” “ L’Egyptienne,” 
“Nos bon Chasseurs,” “Ruse d’Amor,” 
“ Barbe-bleue,” “ Lc C'ygne,’ Opfira 
Comique, 1899; “La Belle au Bois 
Dormant,” 1900, “ Plutus,” an op6ra 
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coniique, 1886, completes the list of 
his dramatic works. It failed, and he 
thereafter contented himself with the 
lighter forms. In 1874 he became 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. B. 
June 3, 1832, Paris; add. Paris. 

Legon. Fr. Study, lesson. 

Le Couppey (Felix) composed 
piano etudes; taught harmony and 
piano, Paris Conservatoire, where he 
had been a pupil. B. April 14, 1811, 
Paris; d. July 5, 1887, Paris. 

Ledger or Leger Lines are the 
lines added to the stave to carry notes 
either above or below it. 

Leduc (Alphonse) published music 
in Paris, 1868-92, succeeding to the 
business established by his father, 
1841. On his death the business was 
continued by his widow, and in 1908 
was managed by K. Leduc and P. 
Bertrand. 

Lee (George Alexander) composed 
“ Come where the aspens quiver 
and other ballads, arranged dramatic 
pieces; managed operas and oratorios 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
London ; sang ten. ; son of Harry Lee, 
the prize fighter. B. 1802, London; 
d. 1851, London. 

Lee (Samuel) published music in 
London; conducted; played violin; 
w^as Handehs copyist. B. Ireland; d. 
Feb. 21, 1776, London. 

Leeds Festival has been held tri- 
ennially since 1874, and has introduced 
many new works by English com- 
posers under most favourable auspices. 
The first festival was held 1858, Stern- 
dale Bennett conducting, but an in- 
terregnum followed, although $10,000 
had been earned for the cliarities of 
the town. Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted the second and third festivals. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was the conductor 
from 1880 to 1898, since which time 
the post has been filled by Sir C. V. 
Stanford. 

Leeves (Rev. William) composed 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” to words by l^ady 
Anne Barnard; “Six Sacred Airs”; 
played ’cello; rector of Wririgton, 
Somerset. B. June 11, 1748, Kensing- 
ton; d. May 28, 1828, Wrington. 

Lefebure-Wely (Louis James Al- 
fred) composed the op^ra comique. 


LEGNO, COL 

“ Les Recruteurs,” an “ 0 Salutaris,” 
otfertories, a cantique, masses, sym- 
phonies, chamber music ; played organ 
at St. Roch’s, the Madeleine, and St. 
Sulpice’s, Paris; Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor; pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire. B. Nov. 13, 1817, 
Paris; d. Dec. 31, 1869, Paris. 

Lefehvre (Charles Edouard) com 
posed the operas “ Lucreco,” “ J^e 
Tresor,” “ Zaire,” “ Djelma,” Paris 
Opera, May 25, 1904; “ Singoalla,” 
the lyric poem “ Eloa,” the legend 
“Melka”; “ Sainte Cecile ” for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra; “ La Messe du 
Fantome,” voice and orchestra; cham- 
ber music, a symphony in D, Ouver- 
ture dramatique, tlie oratorio “ Ju- 
dith,” motets, Psalm xxiii; taught 
instrumental ensemble, Paris Conserva- 
toire, 1895, where he had won the Prix 
do Rome with his cantata, “ Le Juge- 
inent de Dicu.” B. Jupe 19, 1843, 
Paris; add. Paris. 

Leffler (Adam) sang bass in Eng- 
lish operas and concerts; chorister in 
boyhood at Westminster Abbey, where 
he subsequently became a deputy. 15. 
1808, London; d. Mar. 28, 1857, 
London. 

Legabile or Legando. It, Tied; 
smooth, connected. 

Legatissimo. It, Very smooth, 
connected, close. 

Legato. It. “ Bound.” To be 
sung or played in a smooth, even, 
connected manner, as opposed to 
staccato. 

Legatura. It. Bind, tic, brace, slur. 

Leger. LEDGER. 

Legerement. Fr. Gracefully, rap- 
idly, lightly. 

Legerete. Fr. Lightness; rapid- 
ity. 

Leggiadramente. It. Delight- 
fully, beautifully. 

Leggiadro. It. Beautiful, hand- 
some. 

Leggieramente. It. Lightly, 
swiftly. 

Leggiere. It. Very lightly, rap- 
idly. 

Leggiero. It. Lightly. 

Leggierucolo. It. Rather lightly. 

Legno, col. It. “ With the wood.” 
In music for viols directs that the 
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strings are to be struck with the wand 
of the bow. 

Legrenzi (Giovanni) composed 
“ Achiile in Sciro,” 1604, “ 1 due Ce- 
sari,^' 1683, and in all 17 operas, 
motets, masses, psalms, church can- 
tatas; chapelmaster at St. Mark’s, 
Venice. B. about 1625, Clusone near 
Bergamo; d. July 26, 1690, Venice. 

Le Heurteur (Guillaume) com- 
posed church music and chansons ; 
canon of St. Martin’s, Tours, 16th 
century. 

Lehmann (Elizabetta Nina l^ary 
Frederika) composed the song cycle 
“ In a Persian Garden,” the musical 
comedy “ Sergeant Bruc,” to book by 
Gwen Hafl; “In Memoriam” to Ten- 
nyson’s words ; the song cycles “ The 
Daisy Chain,” “ More Daisy Chains,” 

“ Songs of Love and Spring,” ballads 
for voice and orchestra; sang at the 
principajl English concerts, 1885-94, 
when she retired on her marriage to 
Herbert Bedford; pupil of her mother 
(Amelia Chambers), Kandegger, and 
of Raunkilde, Freudenberg, and Mac- 
Cun n in composition. B. London, July 
11, 1S()2; add. London. 

Lehmann (Lili) sang sop. in opera, 
debut at Prague as the First Boy in 
“ Zauberfldte,” at Dantzic, 1808, Bay- 
reuth, 1876, later at Covent Garden, 
l^ondon, and in German opera in the 
United States, 1885-90. Mme. Leh- 
mann’s chief roles were Sieglinde, Or- 
tnid, Isolde, but she likewise sang 
Violetta, Norma, and Donna Anna, ap- 
pearing in the latter role in Paris, 
1903. B. Wiirzburg, May 15, 1848; ra. 
Kalisch, the singer; add. Berlin. 

Leicht. Qer. Light, easy. 

Leidenschaftlich. Qcr. Passion- 
ate. 

Leighton (Sir William) composed 
eight numbers of the “ Teares or Lam- 
entacions of a Sorrowfvll Soule,” which 
he p\il)lished 1614, contains 54 hymns 
ami psalms for four and five voices 
ami instruments in tablature, includ- 
mg compositions by Bull, Byrd, Cope- 
rario, and Orlando Gibbons; gentle- 
man pensioner of Elizabeth and James 
1 of Eng.; probably knighted in re- 
Uirn for “ Vertue Triumphant,” a poem 
in honour of James I, 1603. 


LEIFSIC 

Leipsic is the lioine of the famous 
TIIOAIASSCHULE, where J. S. Bach 
was engaged as cantor, of the cele- 
brated GEWAN DUALS Concerts, of 
the publishing house of BREITKOPF 
& HARITCL, and of musical activi- 
ties in many directions. The Leip- 
sic Conservatory was founded by 
Mendelssohn, 1843, with the aid of 
20,000 thalers bequeathed by the IJof- 
kriegsrath Bliiinner to the King of 
JSa.Yony for the purposes of art and 
science. The faculty consisted of 
Mendelssohn ; Hauptmann, counter- 
point and harmony; piano and com- 
position, Mendelssohn and Schumann ; 
violin, Ferdinand David; singing, 
Polilenz; organ, Becker. Tliere were 
10 scholarships. Gado, Plaidy, Richter, 
and Brendel were afterwards meml)ers 
of the faculty. J. K. Paine, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and Otto Goldschmidt have 
been among the most distinguished 
scholars. In 1908 the Conservatory 
still ranked with the foremost in 
Northern Germany, having its head- 
quarters in its own handsome building 
near tlie GEWANDHAUS, while its 
affairs w'cre managed by a directory 
consisting of Justizrat Dr. Paul 
Rdntsch, Dr. Reinhold Anschlitz, Dr. 
Bruno Triuidlin, Albert Gruner, Dr. 
Adolph Geiber, Max Bro<;khau3, Dr. 
Alfred Keil, and Baurat Julius Zeibig. 
The faculty then consisted of the fol- 
lowing musicians: piano, solo, and 
ensemble playing, Beving, Von Bose, 
Musikdirektor Ileynsen, Keller, Dr. 
Merkel, Pembaur, Quasdorf, Prof. 
Reckendorf, Ruthardt, Sehwabe, Teich- 
muller, Hof pianist Wendling, Frl. 
Liitz-IIuszagh ; organ. Prof. Homeyer ; 
violin solo and ensemble, Becker, Bol- 
land. Prof. Hermann, Prof. Hilf, Prof. 
8itt; viola, Prof. Hermann, Prof. Sitt; 
’cello solo and ensemble. Prof. Klengel, 
Wiinsche; doubleb.ass, Sehwabe; flute, 
Barge; oboe and English horn, 
Tamme; clarinet, Heyneck; bassoon, 
Freitag; horn, Rudolph; trompet, 
Petzold; trombone, Mllller; vocal, 
voice building, solo and ensemble sing- 
ing, Lindner, Noe, Frau Bai^ann, 
Frau Hedmondt, Paul, Musikdirektor 
Ileynsen; harmony, counterpoint, 
canon, and fugue, Grill, Heynsen, 
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Krehl, Dr. Merkel, Paul, Quasdorf, 
Prof. Schrcck ; compoflition and in- 
strumentation, Prof. Hofmann, Krehl, 
Musikdirektor Reger, Prof. Schreek; 
directing, Prof. Sitt; dramatic action, 
Regisseur Proft ; opera. Kapellmeister 
Porst; musical history, literature, and 
aesthetics, Prof. Dr. S(‘idl. 

Leise. Ger. Quietly, piano. 

Leitakkord. Ger. Guiding chord; 
one which suggests resolution. 

Letter. Ger. The scale. 

Leitereigene Akkorde. Ger. 
Chords peculiar to a given key. 

Leiterfremd. Ger. Notes foreign 
to a key. 

Leit-Motif. Ger. “ Guiding or 
leading theme.” In tlio iniisic of Rich- 
ard Wagner and his imitators this 
term is applied to a phrase or figure 
associated with an idea, character, or 
sentiment, and recurs as often as the 
composer deems it necessary to bring 
to renn'inbrance the subject with which 
it has been thus associated. Thus in 
the last part of ‘•G()et.t(*rdaeminerung” 
practically every leit-motif associated 
with Siegfri('d is woven into the death 
march. While Wagner carri(*d the use 
of the device which he called leit-motif 
to its logical extreme, it had been pro- 
pounded before his time by Herlioz, as 
the Idde Fixe, and is, indeed, to be 
found in the scores of many earlier 
composers. 

Le Jeune (Claude) composed three- 
part psalms published in Ihiris, 1(107, 
used by the Calvinists of France ami 
Germany which “ went through more 
editions, perhaps, than any other musi- 
cal work since the invention of print- 
ing” (Burney) ; claimed to have been 
the first to have united harmony wdth 
rhythm; composed chansons, canons, 
magnificat, fantaisie, Italian madri- 
gals, Latin motets ; composer f y Henri 
IV of France. B. about 1540, Val- 
enciennes; d. about 1600. 

Lekeu (Quillaume) composed a 
sjnnphonic study on “ Hamlet,” sonata 
in G for violin and piano ; ** Fantaisie 
sur deux airs populaircs angevins,” 
string quartet, adagio for orchestra in 
C minor; trio for piano and strings; 
pupil of the Verviers Conservatory 
and later of C^sar Franck, Vincent 


d’lndy and Brussels Conservatory, 
w'here he won the Prix de Rome with 
“ Androm^de,” his sc6ne lyrique. B. 
Jan. 20, 1870, Heusy, Lh^ge ; d. Jan. 
31, 1894, Angers. 

Le Maistre (Matthaus) composed 
songs, Latin motets, Lutheran Church 
music; chapelmaster at Dresden, 1554. 
B. Li^ge; d. about 1577, Dresden. 

Lemare (Edwin Henry) played 
organ at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
where his recitals won him such celeb- 
rity that he was made organist and 
director of music at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, 1902-4, when he returned 
to England; pupil Royal Academy of 
Music, London. B. Sept. 9, 1865, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight; add. London. 

Lemlin or Laemmlein (Lorenz) 
com{)Osed a six-part cuckoo song wbic li 
still survives, Latin motels, and many 
German lieder; chapelmaster to tbe 
Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, 10th 
century. 

Lemmens (Nicholas Jacques) 

wrot(' the “ Ecole d’Orgiie ” used in the 
Paris, Brussels, and Madrid conserva- 
tories, a method for accompanying 
Gregorian Chant, published posthu- 
mously, Ghent, 1886; composed offer- 
tories and sonatas for organs; played 
and taught organ Brussels Conserva- 
tory, whore he had been a prize pupil, 
ami of A. Hesse. B. Zoerlc-Parwys, 
Westerloo, Jan. 3, 1823; d. Jan. 30, 
1881, Castle Linterport, near Malines. 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington sang in 
London opera and concerts ; pupil ol' 
the Brussels (kniservatory. B. Oct. 4, 
1834, Preston, Eng. ; ni.'^ NICHOLAS 
JACQUKS; d. May 9, 1906. 

Lemoine (Antoine Marcel) played 
viola at the Th65tre dc Monsieur, 
Paris, and guitar; founded the pub- 
lishing house in Paris. B. Novi 3, 
1763, Paris; d. 1817, Paris. Henri 
wrote text-books on singing, harmony, 
and piano playing; pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire; succeeded to and en- 
larged the publishing business founded 
by his father, ANTOINE UAKCEl. 
B. Oct. 21, 1786, Paris; d. May 
18, 1854, Paris. Achille Philibert 
added engraving and printing plants 
to the business inherited from his 
father HENRI, and in 1885 estab- 
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lished a branch house in Brussels. B. 
1813, Paris; d. Aug. 13, 1895, Sevres. 
In 1908 the heads of the house were 
Henri and Leon the sons of ACHILLE 
PHILIBERT. 

Lenepveu (Charles Ferdinand) 

composed the operas “ I^e Florentin,” 
Paris Opdra Comique, 1874 ; “ Vel- 
leda,” Coveiit (harden, London, 1882; 
taught Paris Conservatoire, wliere in 
1865 he won the prix de lioiiie with 
his cantata, “ Renaud dans les jardins 
d’Armide”; Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor; member of the Tnstitut. B. 
Oct. 4, 1840, Rouen ; add. Paris. 

Leno. It. Weak, faint, pliable. 

Lent. Ft. LENTO. 

Lentamente. It. Hlowly. 

Lentando. It. Slackening in 
tempo. 

Lentement. Fr. Slowly. 

Lento. It. “ Slow.” Indicates a 
tempo betwqpn andante and largo. 

Lentdn (John) composed overtures 
and act tunes for “ Venice Preserved” 
and other dramas ; wrote “ The Useful 
Instructor on the Violin,” London, 
1702; composed songs; played in the 
band of William and Mary and sang, 
Eng. Chapel Royal. 1). after 1718. 

' Lenz, von (Wilhelm) wrote ‘‘ Bee- 
thoven et ses trois styles,” St. Peters- 
burg, 1852; “Beethoven: Eine Kunst- 
studie,” 6 vols., 1860; papers on Liszt, 
C'hopin, Henselt, etc. B. 1808, St. 
Petersburg; d. Jan. 31, 1883, St. 
Petersburg. 

Leo, de (Lionardo Oronzo Salva- 
tore) composed a celebrated eight- 
part a capella Miserere, a Dixit Dom- 
inus in C, a ten-part Dixit Dominus 
with orchestra, in D; mass in D major 
for five voices and orchestra; “ Demo- 
foonte,” 1735, Naples; “La Finta 
Fra sea tana,” and in all 60 operas, of 
which those on comic subjects were 
highly successful; organist of the 
Naples Cathedral and royal chapel- 
master; pupil of the Naples Con- 
servatory and teacher of Jommelli and 
Piccinni. B. Aug. 5, 1694, near Brin- 
disi; d. Oct. 31, 1744, Naples. 

Leonard (Hubert) played violin, 
being first to perform the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, Berlin, 1844 (under Men- 
delssohn’s direction) ; taught at Brus- 


sels Conservatory in succession to De 
Beriot, later in Paris ; pupil of Habe- 
neck, Paris Conservatoire. B. April 
7, 1819, Bellaire, Belgium; d. May 6, 
1890, Paris. 

Leoncavallo (Ruggiero) composed 
the operas “ PAGLl ACCl,” “ Zaza,” 
“La Bo he me,” “Der Roland” to 
text founded on Alexis’s romance, “Der 
Roland von Berlin,” for Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, Berlin Royal Openi, Dee. 13, 
1904; “La Tosca,” “Trilby,” and 
“ Tommaso Chatterton ” ; planned a 
trilogy on Italian history called Cre- 
pusculum,” of which the first opera 
“Medici” has been well received in 
Germany although it failed in Italy. 
Pupil of the Naples ConservaU^ry, 
Leoncavallo’s first work, “ Chatter- 
ton,” was completed before he had at- 
tained his majority, but the irapriisario 
having abscoTided, the young eompos(ir 
was compelled to teach singing and 
made tours of Europe as a pianist, in 
the course of which he is said to have 
received encouragement from WagntT. 
Like Wagner, he has been invariably 
the author of his own libretti, and his 
“ Crepusculum ” w'lis planned on genu- 
inely Wagnerian proportif)n3. “ Me- 
dici ” was to ho followed by “ Savona- 
rola” and “ Cesare Borgia,” each deal- 
ing with an important episode of the 
Italian Renaissance. The scheme for 
this trilogy was submitted to Ricordi, 
who accepted tlie first opera, hut de- 
layed its performance. Tlien tlie com- 
poser allied liiinself with Sorizogno, 
who produced “ Pagliacci,” May 21, 
1802, at the Teatro dal Verme, Milan. 
The instant and increasing popularity 
of this work afforded consolation for 
subsequent failures. The opera “Songe 
d’une Nuit d’Ete,” songs, the sym- 
phonic poem “Seralita,” and the ballet 
“ La Vita d’una Marionetta ” com- 
pleted the composer’s known works in 
1908. B. Mar. 8, 1858; add. Naples. 

Leoni (Leone) composed the Pas- 
sion motet “ 0 Dominc Jesu (diristo 
Adoro Te,” five hooks of madrigals, 
sacred songs for double choir; chapcl- 
mastcr at the Vicenza Cathedral, 1588- 
1623. 

Leonore. Three Beethoven over- 
tures to FIDELIO are so named. 
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Leonore Frohaska. Friedrich 
Duiicker’s play is said by Dr. Sonn- 
leitlmer to have been provided with an 
overture and entr’acte by Beethoven, 
in addition to four numbers which 
have come down to us. 

Leroux (Xavier Henry Napo- 
leon) composed the opera “ Astart^,” 
Paris Op6ra, Feb. 15, 1901 ; “ La 

Heine Fiammetta,” Opera Coniicpie, 
Dec. 23, 1903; “ Le Choininean ” and 
.“Theodora,” 1905; incidental music to 
“ Cl^opatre,” the lyric drama “ Evan- 
geline,” Brussels, 1S95; incidental 
music to “ Les PcrsOs,” music for “ La 
Montagne enchant^e ” (witli Mes- 
sager), the lyric scene “Venus et 
Adonis”; a mass with orchestra; 
taught harmony Paris Conservatoire, 
1890, where he won the prix do Home, 
1885, with his cantiita “ Endymion.” 
B. Oct. 11, 1803, Vclletri, Italy; add. 
Paris. 

Le Boy (Adrien) published music 
in Paris, 1510-89, from 1552 in part- 
nership with R. BAIXARD, whoso 
sister he married ; wrote an Instruc- 
tion Book for Lute, a (luitar Method, 
1578; composed for and played lute. 
D. about 1589. 

Leschetizky (Theodor) taught 
piano, St. Petersburg Conservatory; 
settled in Vienna, 1878, where he 
taught with great success, and was 
principal master of Paderewski ; com- 
posed the successful opera “ l)i<» erste 
ralte,” Ih aguo, 1807 ; made occasional 
concert tours as piano virtuoso, debut 
in Vienna, 1845; pupil of Czerny. B. 
June 22, 1830, Lancut, Austrian Po- 
land; m. Anna Karenina Friedburg, 
and in 1880, after her death, Annette 
Essipoflf, his pupil, now a well-known 
pianist, divorced her and rn. Mine. 
Donimiska; divorced her, and on dune 
20, 1908, m. Marie Gabriele von Ros- 
borska, 25-year old daughter of a 
Polish noble, who was also his pupil; 
add. Vienna. 

Leslie (Henry David) composed 
Te Deum and dubilato in D, sym- 
phony in F, the festival anthem “ Let 
God Arise,” soli, chorus, and orches- 
tra ; the overture “ The Templar,” the 
oratorio “ Immanuel,” the operetta 
“Romance, or Dick Turpin,” 1857; 


the oratorio “ Judith,” Birmingham 
Festival, 1858; the cantatas “Holy- 
rood ” and “ Daughter of the Isles ” ; 
the opera “Ida,” 1864; songs, cham- 
ber music; founded the Leslie Choir, 
which won first prize in the choir com- 
petition, Paris, 1878; conducted sing- 
ing societies; played ’cello. B. June 
18, 1822, London; d. Feb. 4, 1896, 
near Oswestry. 

Lessel (Franz) composed three 
piano sonatas, a concerto, fantasias, 
symphonies, church music, songs, 
chamber music; was a favourite pupil 
of Haydn. B. Pulawy, Poland, about 
1780; d. Aug. 1838, Petrikau. 

Lesser. Minor. 

Lesson. Exercise for voice or in- 
strument; in harpsichord music a 
composition in three parts akin to 
what are now called suites. 

Lestoeq. Daniel F. E. Auber’s 
four-act ()])era to book by Scribe W'as 
first performed May 24, i834; at the 
Paris Opr'ra Comique. 

Lesueur (Jean Frangois) com- 
posed the successful operas “ La Ca- 
verno,” “Paul et Virginie”; taught 
Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, and Gou- 
nod during a long professorship of 
composition at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. In childhood a chorister, ho 
studied harmony with Abb6 Roze, be- 
coming chapelmaster at Notre Dame, 
Paris, in 1786. He engaged a full or- 
chestra and attempted to make the 
music of the mass “ dramatic and 
descriptive,” even composing overtures 
with which to open the service. Natu- 
rally he aroused opposition, his or- 
chestra was reduced, and after two 
years he retired to the country. His 
sincerity is proved by his having taken 
minor orders, although declining the 
priesthood. The operas above men- 
tioned and “T^l^maque” won him an 
appointment in the fioole de la Garde 
Nationale, 1792, and on the founda- 
tion of the Conservatoire, 1795, he 
w'as made inspector, and aided M^hul, 
Gosscc, Catel, and Langl^ in prepar- 
ing its first text-books. The failure of 
the Acad^mie to produce his operas 
led him to attack Catel, and resulted 
in his dismissal, 1802, but two years 
late;p he became chapelmaster to the 
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First Consul, and when the First Con- 
sul became Emperor, Lesueur produced 
his “ Ossian,” at the inauf'uration of 
the Academic imperiale, and received 
the Legion of Honor. In 1813 he be- 
came member of the Institut; and 
Louis XVIII made him surintendiint, 
his composer, and professor at the 
Conservatoire. Besides the works 
named, Ijesueur composed the opera 
‘‘ La Mort de Adam et son ApothC‘ose,’* 
the posthumous operas “ Tyrt<?e,*’ “ Ar- 
taxerse,” “ Alexandre d Babylon ” ; 
two composed with Persuis, “ liC Tri- 
omphe de Trajan ** and “ LTnaugura- 
tion du Temple de la Victoire**; 
“ L’Oratorio, ou Messe de Nold,” the 
oratorios V Debora,” “ Rachel,” “ Ruth 
et No4mi,” the cantata “ Ruth ct 
Boaz,” for Napoleon’s marriage ; three 
solemn masses, three oratorios for the 
coronation of sovereign princes, and 
much church music. B. Drucat-Ples- 
siel, near Abbeville, Feb. 15, 1700; d. 
Oct. 6, 1837, Paris. 

Letzten Binge. Spolir’s oratorio 
known as the “LAST JUDGMENT” 
in its English version. 

Leutgeb (Josef) played horn; was 
the intimate of Mozart, who composed 
concertos and other horn pieces for 
him. D. Feb. 27, 1811. 

Leva, de (Enrico) composed the 
serenata “A Capomonte,” “Sirenetta,” 
from D’Annunzio’s “ Gioconda,” many 
highly popular songs, the opera “ La 
Cainargo,” Turin, 1808, orchestral 
suites; wrote on choral singing; pu- 
pil of the Naples Conservatory. B. 
Jan. 19, 1867, Naples; add. Naples. 

Levasseur (Nicholas Prosper) 
created the rOles of Bertram in 
“Robert,” Zacharie in the “ProphMe,’’ 
Moses in Rossini’s opera; debut, 1813, 
at the Paris Academic; pupil and 
later head of vocal department at tlie 
Paris Conservatoire; Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. B. Brc.sle.g, 
Oise, Mar. 9, 1791; d. Dec. 5, 1871, 
Paris. 

Leveridge (Richard) composed 
songs including “ The Roast Beef of 
Old England,” “All in the Downs”; 
sang bass in London operas and con- 
certs. B. about 1670, London; d. Mar. 
22, 1758, London. 


Levey (Richard Michael) helped 

found the Royal Irish Academy of 
Mu.sic, 1850; conducted at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal; publislied two vols. 
ancient Irish airs; composed music for 
“Puss in Boots” and otlier panto- 
mimes. B. Oct. 25, 1811, Dublin; real 
name O’Shaughnessy ; d. ,Iunc 28, 
1899. Richard Michael, Jr., played 
violin and figured as principal in 
“Paganini’s Ghost.” B. Dublin, 1833, 
son of IIK^IIARD MICHAEL. Wil- 
liam Charles composed the operettas 
“ Fanchette,” Covent Garden, 1864, 
“ Punchinello ” ; incidental music to 
“ Amy Kobsart ” and other plays, the 
boy’s cantata “ Robin Hood,” panto- 
mimes; pupil of his father RICHARD 
MlCHAElj; conducted at Drury Lane, 
London, 1868-74. B. Dublin, April 
25, 1837; d. Aug. 18, 1894, London. 

Levi (Hermann) conducted the 
first performance of “ Parsifal,” Bay- 
reuth, July 28, 1882; chapelmaster at 
Carlsruhe and Munieli ; pupil of Lach- 
ner and the Leipsic Conservatory. B. 
Giessen, Nov. 7, 1839; d. May 13, 1900, 
Munich. 

Lewis (Thomas C.) built organs, 

establisliing himself in London, 1861. 

Liadov (Anatol Constantinovich) 
composed mazourkas, 40 studies and 
preludes. Op. 40, and other piano 
pieces, songs, chorals; aided Bala- 
kirev and IJapounov in collecting Rus- 
si.an folksongs; taught theory St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, where he had 
been a pupil under Rimsky-Korsakov. 
B. May 11, 1855, St. Petersburg; add. 
St. Petersburg. 

Liapounov (Serge Michaelovitch) 
com]>ose<l a concerto, syu'pl^^'^'y J pub- 
lished folksongs which luid collected 
on lielialf of tlie Russian Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society with Balakirev and 
Liadov, 1807; assistant chapelmaster 
and music master to the Imperial 
family, St. Petersburg; pupil of Klind- 
worth, Pabst, lIulHTt, and Moscow 
Conservatory. B. Nov. .30, 1850, Jaro- 
slav ; add. St. Petersburg. 

Liberati (Antimo) became a singer 
in the papal cli.apcl. 1661; played or- 
gan and conducted in Roman churches ; 
wrote gossip about the composer Gaii- 
dio Mell which misled many historians 
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into believing he had been Palestrina’s 
teacher. 

Libretto. lU “ Little Book.” 
Text of an opera or oratorio. 

License. Departure from the gen- 
erally accepted rules of art. 

Lichanos. Forefinger string of 
the lyre. 

Lichfild (Henry) composed 20 
madrigals, published in London, 1013. 

Lichnowsky (Prince Carl) was 
Beethoven’s friend and patron in Vi- 
enna as he had previously been to 
Mozart. The family was of ancient 
Polish lineage, and owned estates 
which, on the dismembermemt of that 
kingdom, lay partly within the ter- 
ritories of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia. Beethoven lived for a time in the 
Lichnowsky house, but (juarrelled with 
the family and removed to otlier quar- 
ters. A complete reconciliation fol- 
lowed, although tlie composer did not 
return to Lichnowsky ’s house. B. 
1758; d. April 15, 1814. 

Lie. Fr. Tied, bound. 

Lie (Sigurd) composed symphony 
in A minor, Oriental suite for orches- 
tra, piano quintet, “ marche sympho- 
nique,” vocal music; conducted the 
Ilarmonien choral society and at the 
Central Theatre, Bergen, Norway; pu- 
pil Leipsic Conservatory. B. ^lay 23, 
1871; d. Sept. 30, 1904. 

Lie-Nissen (Erika) played piano 
in concert tours of Europe ; taught at 
Copenhagen Conservatory, 1870. B. 
Jan. 17, 1845, Kangsviger, Norway; 
d. Oct. 27, 1903, Christiania. 

Liebeslied. Oer, Love song. 

Liebesverbot. Richard Wagner’s 
two-act opera to his own book, founded 
on “ Measure for Measure,” was first 
performed Mar. 29, 1836, at Magdeburg. 

Lieblich. Ger. Lovely, sweet- 
toned ; Gedact, closed pipe organ stop. 

Liebling (Emil) composed songs 
and piano pieces; aided in compiling 
a “ Dictionary of Terms,” taught 
piano ; played at concerts, wrote criti- 
cism; settled in Chicago, 1872; pupil 
of Ehrlich, Kullak, Dachs, Liszt, and 
Dorn. B. April 12, 1851, Pless, Sile- 
sia; add. Chicago. 

Lied. Qcr. “ Song.” The word is 
properly used to designate such songs 


as are purely German in origin, tem- 
perament, and taste, whether sacred 
or secular in subject. Folksongs are 
called Volkslieder; modern composi- 
tions in folksong style are called 
“ Volksthiimliches Lied,” those in 
more elaborate style are “ Kunstlied,” 
and these may be either Durchcom- 
ponirte, in which each verse receives 
fresh melodic treatment, or “ Stroph- 
isehe,” that is in ballad style. 

Lied Form. Theme or construc- 
tion of a song. 

Lied Ohne Worte. Oer. Song 
without words.” The name is liter- 
ally descriptive of some of Mendels- 
sohn’s beautiful piano pieces. 

Liedercyclus. Oer. Song cycle. 

Liederkreis. Ger. “Song wreath.” 
Song cycle. 

Liederspiel. Oer. Play in which 
songs are introduced; operetta. 

Liedertafel. Oer. “,Song tabic.” 
Convivial male chorus; informal con- 
cert at which refreshments are served. 

Life for the Czar. Michael Ivano- 
vich Glinka’s four-act opera to book 
by Baron Rosen was first performed 
Nov. 27, 1830, in St. Petersburg. 

Life Let XTs Cherish. The song 
known in German as “ Freut euch dcs 
Lebens,” was composed by Hans Georg 
Naegeli, 1793, to words by Martin 
Us ter i. 

Ligatostil. Oer. In strict style. 

Ligature. Notes sung to a single 
syllable or in a single breath or played 
with one bow stroke; tie; syncopa- 
tion; in obsolete notation of Plain 
Song the notes to be so sung were run 
together; the flexible metal band by 
wdiich the reed is secured to the mouth- 
piece in Saxophones and Clarinets. 

Light (Edward) invented the 
ITARP-LUTE and a similar instru- 
ment which is called the Apollo-lyre; 
taught and arranged music for guitar ; 
last patent for the Harp-Lute, 1818. 

Light of the World. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s oratorio to Biblical text was 
first performed Aug. 27, 1873, at the 
Birmingham Festival. 

Ligneum Psalterium. L, XYLO- 
PHONE. 

Liliencron, von (Baron Bochus) 
collected and published five vols. ot 
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Volkslieder ; wrote a history of Lu- 
theran Church music from 1523 to 
1700, other historical works; became 
president of the royal Prussian Com- 
mission for publishing the “ Denk- 
miiler Deutscher Tonklinst ” ; Dr. Jur., 
Dr. Phil., diplomat, pedagogue, novel- 
ist. B. Dec. 8, 1820, Plon, Holstein; 
add. Schleswig. 

Lilliburlero. Henry Purceirs 
music to doggerel verses ridiculing the 
Irish Catholics had an important elfect 
on the Revolution of 1088 in which 
James II was overthrown, and con- 
tinued to be popular in the British 
army until about 1750, when it was 
discontinued as a marcli, because of the 
offence it ^ave the Irish Catholic sol- 
diers. It is possible that the tune may 
have been originally an Irish nursery 
song which Purcell merely harmonized. 

Lilt. To sing, pipe, or play; Irish 
dance accompanied by singing. 

Lily of Killarney. Julius Bene- 
dicts three-act opera to book by .lohn 
Oxen ford, founded on The Colleen 
Bawn,” was first performed Feb. 8, 
1862, at Covent Garden, London, by 
the Royal English Opera Company. 

Limma. Or, Interval in music a 
comma less than a major semitone. 

Limpus (Bichard) helped found 
the Royal College of Organists; played 
organ in London churches; pupil Royal 
Aaxdemy of Music. B. Sept. 10, 1824, 
Isleworth; d. Mar. 15, 1875, London. 

Lincke (Joseph) played ’cello in 
the Schuppanzigh quartet; composed 
variations and concertos for ’cello ; 
became the intimate associate of Bee- 
thoven. B. June 8, 1783, Tracheiiberg, 
Prussian Silesia; d. Mar. 26, 1837, 
Vienna. 

Lincoln (Henry Cephas) built or- 
gans in London. B. 1789; d. 1864, 
London. Henry John played organ; 
wrote music criticism for the London 
“Daily News,” 1866-86; lectured on 
musical subjects. B. Oct. 15, 1814, 
London; son of HENRY CEPHAS; 
d. Aug. 16, 1901. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre was 
the home of the Italian opera given in 
Ix)ndon in opposition to Handel, 1734, 
later of Handel’s own companies for 
opera and oratorio. It was erected in 


1714 and demolished in 1848 to make 
room for an extension of the College 
of Surgeons. 

Lind (Jenny) sang sop. in opera; 
debut at 10 in a child’s part at Stock- 
holm, becoming in later life one of the 
most famous of the world’s great 
singers. Her first instruction in child- 
hood was received at the school at- 
tached to the Court Theatre, Stock- 
holm. At 18 she made her formal 
debut as Agathe in “ Frcischiitz,” and 
in 1840 became a member of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Music. The fol- 
lowing year she went to Paris, where 
she studied with Manuel Garcia. After 
the rest and study prescribed by that 
great singing master, she returned to 
Stockholm, but obtaining an engage- 
ment at Berlin through the influence 
of Meyerbeer, who had heard her sing 
in Paris, she visited Dresden to learn 
German, and in 1844 made her debut 
there in Meyerbeer’s “ Feldlagcr in 
Sell lesion.” Her voice ranged from b 
to g”', and was remarkable for both 
power and flexibility. She was a fa- 
vourite in Berlin, and in other German 
cities which were soon visited. In 
1846 she sang in Vienna, again toured 
Germany, and set the London managers 
Bunn and Lumley fighting for an en- 
gagement with her. The following 
year she captivated London, returning 
there as well as touring Europe for the 
next two years. Her last operatic ap- 
pearance was in “ Roberto,” May 10, 
1849, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, and thereafter she sang only in 
concerts. From 1850 to 1852 she 
toured America under the management 
of P. T. Banium, Ihe best advertised 
singer the country had ever known. 
Julius Benedict was her accompanist. 
Miss Lind’s profits aniounted to $120,- 
000. Wliile in Boston she married 
the pianist of her company, Otto 
Goldschmidt, Feb. 5, 1852. Returning 
to Europe she was warmly received in 
Germany and Holland. In 1856 she 
settled in London with her husband, 
who was director of the Bach Choir, 
and sang frequently at his concerts 
and at the larger festivals. Her fare- 
well concert (for charity) took place 
July 23, 1883, at Malvern, and in that 
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year she became a teacher in the Royal 
College of Music, where she remained 
until 1886. Pure and generous in pri- 
vate life, no singer of modern times 
retained the affection of her public 
longer than Jenny Lind. B. Oct. 6, 
1820, Stockholm; d. Nov. 2, 1887, 
Wynd’s Point, Malvern, Eng. A me- 
dallion to her memory was unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey, April 20, 1894. 

See biographies by A. J. Beclier, 1847 ; 
Canon Scott-Ilolland and W. S. Kock- 
fltro, 1891. 

Linda di Chamouni. Gaetano 
Donizetti’s three-act opera to book by 
Rossi was first ])erformed May 19, 
1842, at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, 
Vienna. 

Lindblad (Adolf Frederick) com- 
posed Swedisli songs with piano accom- 
paniment, whicli .Jenny Lind made 
popular; a symphony in C, duo for 
piano and violin ; the opera “ Frondii- 
rarne,” Stockholm, 18;i5 ; taught sing- 
ing. B. Feb. 1, 1801, Stockholm; d. 
Aug. 23, 1878. 

Lindley (Robert) composed ’cello 
concertos; played ’cello London Optira; 
taught Royal Academy of Music. B. 
Mar. 4, 1776, Rotherham; d. June 13, 
1865, 1.(Ondon. William played ’cello; 
pupil of his father, ROBERT. B. 
1802, London; d. Aug. 12, 1869, 
Manchester. 

Lindner (Friedrich) edited collec- 
tions of music for Gorlach; became 
cantor of the Nuremberg St. Acgidien- 
kirche. B. about 1540, Liegnitz, Sile- 
sia; (1. Sept. 15, 1597, Nuremberg. 

Lindpaintner, von (Peter Joseph) 
composed “ Der Vanipyr,” “ Lichten- 
stein,” and in all 28 operas, three bal- 
lets, five melodramas, “Abraham” and 
four other oratorios, six masses, can- 
tatas, symphonies, a Stabat Mater, 50 
songs; was the beat conductor in Eu- 
rope, according to Mendelssohn ; chap- 
elmaster at Stuttgart. B. Dec. 9, 1791, 
Coblenz; d. Aug. 21, 1856, Nonnenhorn. 

Linea. L. Line. 

Liniensystem.. Ger. The five line 
stave. 

Linke Hand. Ger. Left hand. 

Linley (Francis) composed songs, 
organ and piano pieces ; played organ ; 
published music in London; visited 


LINLEY 

America, 1796-99; resumed profes- 
sional work in England; pupil of Dr. 
Miller; blind from birth. B. 1771, 
Doncaster; d.Sept. 13, 1800, Doncaster. 

Linley (George) composed the 
operas “ Francesca Doria,” 1849; “ La 
Poup6e de Nuremberg,” Covent Gar- 
den, 1861 ; “ Ever of thee ” and otlier 
popular songs ; edited “ Scottish Mel- 
odies,” hymns, two books of Nursery 
Rhymes ; wrote “ The Musical Cynics 
of London,” 1862; played ’cello. B. 
1798, Leeds; d. vSept. 10, 1865, London. 

Linley (Thomas) composed songs, 
cantatas, madrigals, arranged accom- 
paniments of songs for the Beggar’s 
Opera; composed music for “ TJie 
Duenna,” “ Tom Jones,” and numerous 
other pieces produced at Drury Lane, 
wliere he conducted the music, and be- 
came part owner by purchasing Gar- 
rick’s shares, 1776; in early life 
taught singing and gave, concerts in 
Bath; pupil of Thomas Chilcot. B. 
Wells, Somerset, 1732; d. Nov. 19, 
1795, London. Elizabeth Ann, known 
as “ The Maid of Bath,” sang sop. with 
success in oratorios and concerts,, but 
retired shortly after lier marriage to 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. She was 
painted as Saint Cecilia, and as the 
Virgin, in his “ Nativity,” by Sir 
Josliua Reynolds. B. Sept. 7, 1754, 
Bath; daughter of THOMAS; d. June 
28, 1792, Bristol. Mary sang with 
her sister ELIZABETH ANN in festi- 
vals, oratorios, and concerts, retiring 
on her marriage to Richard Tickell. 
B. Bath; d. July 27, 1787, Clifton. 
Maria sang in concerts and oratorio; 
daughter of THOMAS; d. Sept. 15, 
1784, Bath. Thomas, Jr,, composed 
songs for “ The Tempest,” an “ Ode on 
the Witches and Fairies of Shake- 
speare,” the oratorio “Song of Moses” ; 
played violin and led at concerts given 
by his father THOMAS ; was intimate 
in early life with Mozart. B. 1756, 
Bath; accidentally drowned, Aug. 7, 
1778, while visiting the Duke of An- 
castcr at Grimathorpe, Lincolnshire. 
Ozias Thurston took orders, but re- 
signed on becoming junior fellow and 
organist at Dulwich College. B. 1765; 
son of THOMAS, SR.; d. Mar. 6, 
1831, Dulwich. William composed 
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the prize glee “At that dread hour,” 
songs, canzonets ; edited “ Shakespeare^s 
Dramatic Songs,"' two vols., 1815-16; 
assisted Sheridan in management of 
Drury Lane ; wrote unsuccessful plays ; 
was for a time an oilicial in India. B. 
1771; son of THOMAS, SR.; d. May 
0, 1835, London. 

Lintern (J. & W.) published music 
in Bath, Eng., toward the close of the 
18 th century. 

Lipinski (Karl Joseph) composed 
a “ Military Concerto ” and oilier vio- 
lin music; became celebrated as a vio- 
lin virtuoso, taking lessons from Paga- 
nini, playing in concert with him, and 
afterwards posing as his rival; or- 
ganized the court music while concert- 
nieister at Dresden. B. Oct. .30, 1790, 
Radzyn, Poland; d. Dec. 16, 1861, 
near Lemberg. 

Lipsius (Marie) edited Liszt's let- 
ters, 1828-^6; Eng. trans., 1894; 
translatM Liszt's “ Chopin " into Ger- 
man ; wrote “ Klassischea und Roman- 
tisches aus der Tonwelt,’' 1892, and 
other books on music, published under 
the pen name “ La MARA." B. Dec. 
30, 1837, Leipsic; add. Leipsic. 

Lira. It- Lyre; Da Braccio, ob- 
solete tenor violin ; Da Gamba, ob- 
solete 'cello ; Tedesca, Rustica, 
hurdy-gurdy; Barherina, viol in- 
vented by .1. B. Doni and named for 
the Cardinal of that name. 

Liressa. It. Inferior lyre. 

Lischen et Eritzchen. Jacques Of- 
fenbach's one-act operetta, to words 
by Paul Dubois, was first performed 
at Ems, then at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
Jan. .5, 1864. 

Liscio. It. Smooth, polished. 

Lisley (John) composed tlie six- 
part madrigal “ Faire Citharoa pre- 
sents hir doves," published in the 
“ Triumphes of Oriana," London, 1601. 

Listemann (Fritz) played violin, 
Thomas, Philliarmonic, and Sympliony 
orchestras, arriving in America, 1867; 
toured with “ Listemann Concert Com- 
pany"; taught in New York; com- 
posed two violin concertos; pupil of 
his uncle Ullrich, of David, Leipsic 
Conservatory; chamber musician to 
Prince RudolstUdt, 1858. B. Mar. 25, 
1839, Schiotheim, Thuringia; add. 


New York. Bernhard wrote a method 
for violin; became concertmeister 
Thomas Orchestra, 1871-74; founded 
the “ Philharmonic Club," with which 
he made concert tours 5 conducted 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 1878- 
81 ; founded Listemann Quartet ; di- 
rected Listemann Concert Company; 
taught Chicago College of Music, 1893 ; 
pupil of Ullrich, David, Vieuxtemps, 
Joachim; played in Rudolstadt Court 
Orchestra; came to America with his 
brother FRITZ. B. Aug. 28, 1841; 
add. Chicago. Paul played violin 
Listemann Quartet and Concert Com- 
pany; became concertmeister Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, 1896, later 
of a New York orchestra; soloist 
Redpatli Concert Company; pupil of 
his father, BERNHARD, and his uncle, 
FRITZ, and of Brodsky, Hilf, and Joa- 
chim. B. Oct. 24, 1871, Boston; add. 
New York. Franz played first 'cello 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, settled in New 
York as concert 'cellist and teacher; 
pupil of Fries, Giese, Klengel, and 
Ilausmann. B. Dec. 17, 1873, New 
York; son of BERNHARD; add. New 
York. Jjf 

Liszt ^^’ranz) became the world’s 
greatest pianist; immortalized Mag- 
yar ?nusic in 15 “ Rhapsodies Hon- 
groiscs ” ; developed in the symphonic 
poem a new orchestral form; com- 
posed oratorios, songs, orchestral 
works, which rank him with the 
world's greatest tone poets; was the 
most intelligent and generous patron 
of music in the 19th century, befriend- 
ing Berlioz, Oirnolius, Raff, Schu- 
mann, and Wagner. Pupil at first 
of his father, Adam Liszt, steward to 
Prince Esterhazy, but a skilful ama- 
teur pianist, young Franz or Ferenez 
(to give the name its original form) 
made his debut at nine in Oedenburg, 
with the result that a group of Hun- 
garian nobh‘s guaranteed the family 
an income of 600 florins for six years 
in order that he might study in Vi- 
enna. Tliere he became a pupil of 
Czerny, studied harmony with Salieri 
and Randhartinger, and at his first 
concert, Dec. 1, 1822, won the ap- 
proval of Beetlioven. In the same 
year his variations on a waltz by 
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Diabelli were published along with 
those of Beethoven and 48 other com- 
posers, and the boy went to Paris, 
hoping to enter the Conservatoire. 
Cherubini’s prejudice against child 
virtuosi and the fact that he was a 
foreigner prevented him from enter- 
ing this institution, but he received 
lessons from Reicha and Pacr, and in 
1824 made his first visit to England, 
where he was cordially received, llis 
operetta “ Don Sanche ” was performed 
Oct. 17, 1825, at the Paris Acad^mie 
Royale, and his career as concert pian- 
ist continued with brilliant success 
until 1827, when the death of his 
father made it necessary for him to 
provide for his mother’s support by 
teaching in Paris. In the French 
capital he formed the acquaintance of 
Chopin, Berlioz, von Weber, Paganini, 
and of such literary personages as 
Mine. Dudevant (to whom he intro- 
duced Chopin), Hugo, and Lamartine. 
There, too, he met C;Ountess D’Agoult, 
a writer who signed herself “ Daniel 
Stern,” with whom he had a liason 
that lasted from 18.34 to 1844, during 
part of which period thcWlivcd in 
Geneva. A son and three aaughters 
were born of this union, the youngest, 
at first the wife of von IIULOW, being 
afterwards married to RK'TTARD 
WAGNER. In 1839 Liszt began a series 
of concert tours which continued 14 
years, taking him to all the principal 
cities of Europe. It was during this 
period that he successfully undertook 
to raise money witli which to com- 
plete the Beethoven monument at 
Bonn. In 1849 he became conductor 
of the court opera at Weimar, dis- 
playing as much enthusiasm for the 
orchestra as he had previously for 
piano. Weimar speedily became the 
musical centre of the civilized world, 
and so remained during the twelve 
years of Liszt’s sojourn, owing not 
only to the excellence of the company 
which he gathered, the number of new 
works produced, but equally to the 
presence of an enthusiastic band of 
dijiciples who gathered about him. 
During this period he resided at a 
house called “ Altenburg ” with the 
Princess Karolyne zu Sayn-Wittgen- 


stcin, who is said to have aided him 
in writing his Life of Chopin, mono- 
graphs on Wagner, etc. While at 
Weimar Liszt brought out “Lohen- 
grin” and Tannhauser at the request 
of Wagner. His piano transcriptions 
of Wagner’s music and his essays de 
fending and praising that composer 
had already conferred obligations 
wdiich even Wagner acknowledged, and 
the encouragement and assistance, 
both artistic and financial, which 
Liszt gave him continued through life. 
Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman,” Ber- 
lioz’s “ Benvenuto Cellini,” Schumann’s 
music to “ Manfred ” and his “ Geno- 
veva,” and “ Alfonso und Estrella,” 
by Schubert, were all performed dur- 
ing Liszt’s regime, w'hich suddenly 
terminated in 1859, when Liszt with- 
drew, owing to a cabal formed against 
Cornelius’s “ Barber of Bagdad.” For 
the greater part of the n^xt six years 
Liszt lived in Rome. As a boy, he 
bad aspirations toward tlic priest- 
hood, from which he was dissuaded 
with some dilliculty. During his resi- 
dence in Geneva he had entered tlie 
Masonic order, but his surroundings 
in Rome awakened the old instinct, 
and in 1850 he became a Tertiary of 
the Order of St. Francis, and in 1850 
received minor orders and was pre- 
sented to an honorary canonry by the 
Pope. The Hungarian government of- 
fered him the directorship of the 
Academy of Music at Pest, 1870, and 
he became reconciled to the court of 
Weimar at about the same period, 
and for the remainder of his life his 
time was divided between Rome, Wei- 
mar, and Pest, and lie was accom- 
panied to each city by a coterie of 
young musicians, to whom he gave 
lessons free of charge. His composi- 
tions during the latter part of his 
life were chiefly to sacred texts, 
“ Christus ” and “The Legend of St. 
Elizabeth ” being the most noLible. 
In 1880 he began a last triumphal 
tour of Europe, visiting Paris, where 
his “ Graner Messe ” w’as sung at St. 
Eustache’s Church; London, whore 
Walter Bache gave a concert exclu- 
sively of Liszt numbers, and later a 
performance of his “ St. Elizabeth 
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was given in his honour; then Paris, 
where he heard his “ St. Elizabeth ” 
again. A tour of Holland and Ger- 
many followed, and in July he at- 
tended the marriage of his grand- 
daughter Daniela von Btilow to Herr 
von Thode, in Bayreuth. July 23 he 
attended a performance of “ Parsifal,” 
at which he contracted a severe cold, 
which was aggravated by exposure in- 
cident to attending a performance of 
** Tristan,” and developed into a fatal 
illness. B. Oct. 22, 1811, Raiding, 
Hungary; d. July 31, 188G, Bayreuth. 
See biography by L. Ramann, Eng. 
trails., 1882. A complete catalogue of 
Liszt’s works does not, as yet, exist, 
but the names of the most important 
are appended: Piano music: “Ade- 
laide ” ( Beethoven ) , transcription ; 

Album, “ An die feme Geliebte ” ( Bee- 
thoven ) , transcription ; “ Auf Flligeln 
des Gesanges ” (Mendelssohn), tran- 
scription; ^Concerto Path(?tique, E 
minor, two pianos ; 6 Consolations ; 2 
Concertos, “ Annees <le Pelerinage,” 
“ Liebestraiinie ” ; Sonata in B minor; 
arrangements of Beethoven’s 9 Sym- 
phonies ; symphonic poems, No. 1, “ Ce 
qu’on ent/end sur la montagne” (after 
Hugo) ; No. 2, Tasso, liamento e Trionfo; 
No. 3, “Les Preludes’* (after Lamarline) ; 
No. 4, Orpheus; No. 5, Prometheus; 
No. 6, “Mazeppa” (after Hugo); 
No. 7, Festkliinge; No. 8, Hf‘roide 
fun^bre; No. 9, Hungaria; No. 10, 
Hamlet; No. 11, “ Ilunnenschlacht ” 
(after Kaulbach) ; No. 12, “Die 
Ideale” (after Schiller). (These 12 
works may be had in either two hand 
or four hand arrangements, or for 
two pianos. ) “ Einzug der Giiste auf 
Wartburg,” Tannhiiuser transcription; 
“ Elsas Brautzug zum Munster,” Lo- 
hengrin transcription ; “ Elsas Traum 
und Lohengrins Verweis,” Lohengrin 
transcription; “ Es war einnial cin 
Kdnig^^ (BiHitlio veil) transcription; six 
grand etudes for violin by Paganini, 
transcriptions ; Etudes d’execution 
transcendante. No. 1, Preludio; No. 2, 
fitude; No. 3, Paysage; No. 4, Ma- 
zeppa; No. 5, Irrlichter; No. G, Vis- 
ion; No. 7, Eroica; No. 8, Wilde 
dagd; No. 9, Ricordanza; No. 10, 
^tude; No. 11, Harmonies du Soir; 


No. 12, Cliasse-Neige; “ Festspiel und 
Brautlied,” Lohengrin transcription; 

“ Freudvoll und Leidvoll,” transcrip- 
tion from Beethoven’s “ Eginont ” ; 

“ Friihlingslicd,” Mendelssohn tran- 
scription; lllustrationen from Meyer- 
beer’s “ Prophete,” in three numbers ; 
Impromptu ; “ Isoldens liebestod,” 

Tristan und Isolde transcription; 
Konzert-paraphrase on Mendelssohn’s 
Hochzeitmarsch, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; Konzert solo in E minor; 

“ JJebesszene und Fortunas Kugel,” 

“ Die 7 Todsiinden,” transcription ; 
six Beethoven Songs transcribed for 
piano: “No. 1, “Mignon”; No. 2, 

“ Mit einem geinalten Bande”; No. 3, 
“Freudvoll und Leidvoll”; No. 4, 

“ Es war einmal ein Konig”; No. S, 
“ Wonne der Wehniut”; No. G, “Die 
Trommel geriihret ” ; Songs by Robert 
Franz, transcribed for piano; 10 songs 
by Robert and Clara Sehiiniann, tran- 
scribed for piano ; “ Neue Liebe ” 

( JMendelssohn ) , transcription ; Plian- 
tasie und Fuge on the chorale “ Ad 
nos, ad salutarem undam,” Meyer- 
beer’s “Propliete”; Phantasiestiiek 
on a motif from Wagner’s “ Rienzi ”; 
Reiselied (Mendelssohn) transcrip- 
tion; “Der Blinde Sanger” (after A. 
Tolstoi ) ; Sonate in B minor ; Sonn- 
tagslicd (Mendelssohn), transcrip- 
tion; Spinnerlied, transcribed from 
Wagner’s “ Fliegende Hollander”; 
Suleika und Winterlied (Mendel- 
ssohn), transcription; Einc Sympho- 
nic zu Dante's Divina (Jommedia, two 
4- and 8 hand arrangements ; Trauer- 
Vorspiel und Trauer-marsch ; Le Tri- 
omphe fuiiebre du Tasso, epilogue to 
the sjonphonic poem Tasso. Orches- 
tral music includ(‘s the Concerto Pa- 
thetique, the 12 symphonic poems ar- 
ranged for graml orchestra, “ Fine 
Symphonic zu Dante’s Divina Corn- 
media,” and “ Le Triomphe du Tasse.” 
Vocal music includes ilass for four 
equal voices, C minor, with organ; 
“ Nun danket Alle Gott,” choral with 
organ, trompets, etc. ; Pater Noster 
for four equal voices for use in the 
Roman Catholic ritual, Ava Maria for 
four equal voices ; “ Der Blinde 

Siinger,” for voice with “ melodramatic 
piano accompaniment,” The Divina 
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Commedia Symphony for grand or- 
chestra and women^s choir; and Zur 
Trauurig. The works quoted are from 
tlie Breitkopf & Ilartel catalogues, 
which may be supplemented by the 
following titles quoted from the Schu- 
'berth edition (Leipsic) : Piano solo: 
Eine Faust-Symphonie. Klavieraus- 
zug zu zwei Hiinden. Eine Faust- 
Symphonie. No. 11. Grctchcn. Tran- 
skription. Zwei Episoden aiis Lenaua 
Faust; No. 1. Der niichtliclie Zug; 
No. 2. Mephisto-Walzcr. Missa so- 
leniiis. GranerFestmesseiiil) liur. Un- 
garische Kroiuingsmesse, aii<l the Cene- 
dictiis, etc., from it, separately printed. 
Ungavische Krdnungsmesse. Klavier- 
Auszug zu zwei Hiinden von August 
Stradal, Andante und Finale aus 
Konig Alfred (.Joachim Half). La 
Fiancee (Auber). Grosse Konzert- 
fantasie. Einaam bin ich, nicht al- 
leine. Weber’s Preoiosa. Sonnamhula 
(Bellini). Grosse Konzertfantasie. 
Fiinf Miirsche, (Marsch-Album.) No. 
1, Coburger Fest-Marsch. No. 2. 
Goethe-Fest-Maraoh. No. .3. Rrik<5czy- 
Marsch. No. 4. Tac^herkessen-Marsch. 
No. 5. Ungarischcr Marach. Album- 
bliltter. (2 Feuilles d’Album.) El 
Coritrabandista. Rondeau fantastiqiie 
sur un theme eapagnol. Gaudeamus 
igitur. Huiiioreake. God save the 
Queen. Vierte grosse Konzert-l^ara- 
phrase. Marsch aus “ Kimig Alfred ** 
(Joachim Raff). La Marseillaise. 
Transcri ption. Konzert-T ranskrip- 
tionen iiber 10 geistliche Lieder von 
Beethoven u. Schubert. Beethoven. 
No. 1. Gotteamacht. No. 2. Bitten. 
No. 3. Busslied. No. 4. Vom Tode. 
No. 5. Liebe des Niichaten. No. 6. 
Ehre Gottes in der Natur. Schubert. 
No. 1. Litanei. No. 2. Himmelsfim- 
ken. No. 3. Die Gestirne. No. 4. 
Hyrane. Beethovens Septett (Op. 20). 
Fiir das Pianoforte iibertragen von 
Franz Liszt. Hummel, Septett in 
D-inoll (Op. 74). Neue Ausgabe fUr 
Pianoforte von Franz Liszt. John 
Field, Dix-huit Nocturnes. Revidiert 
und mit cinem Vorwort versehen von 
Franz Liszt. Zwei Lieder von R. 
Schumann. An den Sonnenschein u. 
Rothes Roslein. Helges Treue. Bal- 
lade von Strachwitz fiir eine Bariton- 


stimme komponiert von Felix Dra- 
secke. Fiir das Pianoforte allein u. 
mit Deklamation melodramatisch 
bearb. v. Franz Liszt. Technischd 
Studien: I. Ubungen zur Kraftigung 
und Unabhangigkeit der einzelnen 
Finger bei stillstehender Hand und 
Akkordstudien. II. Voratudien zu 
den Diir- u. Mollskalen. HI. Skalen 
in Terzen- u. Sextenlage. Springende 
odor durchbrochene Skalen. IV. 
Chrom. Skalen und Ubungen. Skalen 
der Gegenbewegung. V. Repetierende 
Terzen, Quarten u. Sexten m. vcr« 
schiedenem Fingersatz. Skalenartige 
Terzeniibungen i. gerader Beweguiig 
u. i. d. Gegenbewegung. Quarten- u. 
Sexteniibungen. VI. I)ur-,cMoll- und 
chromatische Skalen in Terzen und 
Sexten. VII. Sext-Akkord- Skalen m. 
verscliiedenem Fingersatz. Springende 
od. durchbrochene Skalen i. Terzen, 
Sexten u. Sextakkorden. ^Chrom. Ter- 
zen, Quarten, Sexten- "u. Oktaven- 
Skalen. VIII. Gebrochene Oktaven. 
Springende oder durchbrochene Oktav- 
Skalen. Akkordstudien, Triller in 
Terzen, Sexten, Quarten und Oktaven. 
IX. Verminderte Septimen-Akkorde. 
Ubungen bei stillstehendem Hand- 
halt. Arpeggien oder gebrochene Ak- 
korde. X. Gebrochene Akkorde ra. 
verschied. Fingersdtzen d. alle Dur- 
u. Moll-Skalen. XI. Arpeggien in 
Terzen und Sexten mit verschiedenem 
Fingersatz. XII. Oktaveniibungen 
mit verschiedenem Fingersatz und Ak- 
kordiibungen. Eine Faust-Symphonie. 
Klavierauszug zu zwei Hiinden. Die 
Allmacht von Franz Schubert. Die 
Glocken des Strassburger Mtinsters. 
Missa solennis. Graner Festmesse in 
D-dur. Ungarische Krdnungsmesse in 
Es-dur. Der 18. Psalm. Piano ^ four 
hands: Eine Faust-Symphonie in drei 
Charakterbildern. (Nach Goethe.) L 
Faust. II. Gretchen. III. Mephisto- 
pheles und Schlusschor; “Alles Ver- 
gangliche ist nur ein Gleichnias.’^ 
Zwei Episoden aus Lenaus Faust : No. 
1. Der nhchtliche Zug. No. 2. Me- 
phisto-Walzer. Ungarische Krdnungs- 
messe. Benedictus daraus. Offerto* 
rium daraus. Missa solennis. Graner 
Festmesse in D-dur. Ungarische Rhap- 
sodien: No. I in F. No. Ill in 
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No. IV in D. No. V in E. (The 
other Hungarian Rhapsodies are : 
No. II in F sharp, No. VI in D flat, 
No. VII in D minor. No. Vlll Capric- 
cio. No. IX E flat. No. X Preludio, 
No. XI in A minor. No. XII in C 
sharp minor, also with violin part by 
Joachim; No. XIII in A minor. No. 
XIV in F minor, and No. XV RAkOczy 
Marsch.) Flinf Marsche. (Marsch- 
Album.) No. 1. Coburger Fest- 
Marsch. No. 2. Goethe-Fest-Marsch. 
No. 3. RAk6czy-Marsch. No. 4. 
Tscherkessen-Marscli. No. 5. Un- 
garischer Marsch. Excelsior. Pril- 
ludium “ Die Glockcn dcs Strassburger 
Munster 8.” Gaudcamus igitur. llu- 
nioreske. • Sonnambula von Bellini. 
Grosse Konzert-Fantasie. Grande 
valse de bravoure in li. John Field, 
Nocturnes. No. 1-9 komplet von 
Franz Liszt. Beethovens Septett, Op. 
20, iibertragen von Franz Liszt. For 
two pianos: R<ik6zcy-Marsch. Aus* 
gabe zu vier Hilnden. Ausgabc zu 
acht Iltlnden. Grandes Variations do 
Concert (Hexameron) siir un thC‘me 
des “Puritains^' von Thalberg, llcrz, 
Pixis, Czerny, Chopin und Liszt. 
(Prinzessin di Bclgiojoso gewidmet.) 
Organ or Uarmonium and Piano: 
Kompositionen von Joh. Seb. Bach. 
Revidiert und mit Beitriigcn versehen 
von Franz Liszt. No. 1. Phnleitung 
und Fuge aus der Motctte : “ Ich 
hatte viel Beklimmernis.” No. 2. 
Andante : “ Aus tiefer Noth schrci ich 
zu dir.” No. 3. Prilludium. No. 4. 
Thema und Variationen. No. 5. 
Adagio aus der 4. Violinsonatc. No. 
6. Praiudium und Fuge. No. 7. Pas- 
sacaglia. No. 8. Fuga (Ricercata). 
No. 9. Arie aus der Johannes-Passion: 

Ach mein 8inn.” No. 10. Kyrie aus 
eincr der “ Vier kurzen Messcii.” No. 
12. Trio. No. 13. Trio. No. 14. 
Arie. A. W. Gottschalg^s Repertorium 
flir Orgel, Harmonium Oder Pedal- 
flUgel unter Revision und mit Bei- 
tragen von Franz Liszt. Enthaltend 
VVerke von Bach, Beethoven, Bbhm, 
Chopin, Htlndel, Liszt, Lbffler, Mo- 
zart, Palestrina, Raff, Ritter, Schu- 
^«rt, Stehle, Sulze, Weber. Violin 
dml Piano : Rhapsodic Hongroise. 
(Violinstimme von J. Joachim.) 
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llngarische Krdnungsniesse. Bene- 
dictus daraus. Offertorium daraiis. 
Gretchen aus der Faust-Symphonie. 
Violin and Organ: Ungarische Kron- 
ungsmesse. Bencdictus daraus. Offerto- 
riiim daraus. 

LTstesao. It. The same. 

Litany. Solemn supplication or 
prayer in which the petition is offered 
by the priest and response is made by 
the choir or congregation. The Greek 
(Jiurch was probably first to make \ise 
of the litany, as the words “ Kyrie 
eleison” are retained in the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Clnindi. Tlie 
Litany of Ivoreto was originally sung 
to the Plain Song mehxly still em- 
ployed in Italian churches, but was 
composed by Orlandus Lassus, ten 
times by Palestrina, as well as by 
many other composers. An Englislx 
version of the Litany appeared, with- 
out music, five years before the pub- 
lication of the First Prayer Book, 
and is attributed to Archbishop Cran- 
nier. A second jnibli cation, issued 
June 10, 1544, is supposed to give the 
Iffain Hong autliorized by Cranmer. 
There are imnK^rous settings of the 
English Litany, but the tendency in 
the Anglican (Jhurch in recent years 
has been to revert to Plain Hong, and 
the Haruni version is being extensively 
used. 

Litolff (Henry Charles) composed 
the oratorio “Ruth et Boaz,” 1809; 
a violin concerto, “ Spinnlied,” and 
other piano pieces; operas, including 
‘‘Les Templiers,” Brussels, 1880; 
played piano, touring Europe with 
success. A marriage at 17 com- 
pelled Litolff to leave his home in 
I^ondon. By a second marriage, he 
came into the publishing business 
owned by the widowed Frau Meyer, 
in Brunswick. On her death he set- 
tled in Paris, marrying Countess 
de Larochefoucaiild. B. Feb. 0, 
1818, London; d. Aug. 6, 1891, 

near Paris. Theodor published the 
(Collection Litolff, consisting of classic 
music at ixjpular prices. Adopted 
son of HENRY (JIARLES, he suc- 
ceeded him in the publishing business, 
1860. 
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Lituus. L. J-shaped trumpet of 
ancient Roman cavalry. 

Liuto. It. Lute. 

Liverpool Musical Festivals were 
held at irregular intervals from 1781, 
the last taking place 1874. Sir George 
(Smart conducted the first performance 
in English of Mendelssohn’s “ St. 
Paul,” 18;i6. Alfred Mellon, Sir Jul- 
ius Benedict, Max Bruch, Sir Charles 
Hall^, and Dr. F. II. Cowen have been 
conductors of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society, wliich was founded 
1840 and gives 12 annual concerts. 

Lloyd (Dr. Charles Harford) com- 
posed incidental music for the Greek 
play Alcestis,” the cantatas “ Hero 
and Leander,” “ Song of Balder,” 
“ Andromeda,” for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, the “Longbeards’ Saga,” 
male chorus and piano ; “ A Song of 
Judgment,” “ Sir Ogie and Lady 
Elsie,” “ A Hymn of Thanksgiving,” 
the motet “ Souls of Righteousness,” 
Gloucester, 1901 ; services, anthems, 
part songs, organ sonata in D, organ 
concerto in F minor ; founded “ Ox- 
ford University Musical Club,” of 
which he was first president; played 
organ Gloucester (.Cathedral; Christ 
Church Cathedral; taught Royal Col- 
lege of Music; edited new edition of 

CJhurch Hymns,” B. Thornbury, 
Gloucestershire, Oct. 16, 1849; add. 
Oxford. 

Lloyd (Edward) created the ten, 
roles in “ Martyr of Antioch,” “ The 
Redemption,” “ Mors et Vita,” “ Rose 
of Sharon,” “ Golden Legend,” “ Saint 
Ludmilla,” “ Judith,” “ The Swan and 
the Skylark,” ” King Saul,” “ Carac- 
taciis,” and ” Tlie Dream of Geron- 
tins ” ; was the greatest festival tenor 
in the world from the 1871 “Glouces- 
ter Festival” to his retirement in 
1900. In 1888 Lloyd made bis first 
American appearance at the Cincin- 
nati Festival, afterwards touring 
America with great success. He was 
a chorister in Westminster Abbey in 
boyhood, and pupil of James Turle. 
His voice changed to tenor without 
breaking, and in 1867 he became a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. B. 
Mar. 7, 1845; add. London, 

Lo. It, The, 


Lobe (Johann Christian) com- 
posed the operas “ Wittekind,” “ Die 
Filibustier,” “ Die Fiirstin von Gra- 
nada,” “ Der rote Domino,” “ Kdiiig 
iind Pachter,” all performed at Wei- 
mar, where he played solo flute in tlie 
ducal orchestra; two symphonies; 
wrote on music. B. Weimar, May 30, 
1797; d. July 27, 1881, Leipsic. 

Lobgesang. Ger. Hymn of praise. 

Lobkowitz, von (Prince Ferdi- 
nand Philip) was the friend and pa- 
tron of Gluck, and accompanied that 
composer to the coronation of Fran- 
cis 1, and afterwards to England. 
Burney says he composed a symphony 
with C. P. E. Bach, each adding a 
bar alternately. B. April .-17, 1724, 
Prague; d. Jan. 11, 1784, Vienna. 
Prince Josef Franz Maximilian di- 
rected the Vienna Court Opera, 1810- 
12; was the friend and patron of 
Beethoven, who abused him for not 
paying his annuity of 700 fibrins in 
full at a time when he was bankrupt, 
but later acknowledged his error by 
dedicating the Liederkreis to him; 
helped found the GESELLSCHAFT 
DER MU8IKFREUNDE; played vio- 
lin and ’cello; sang bass in “Alex- 
ander’s Feast ” at the second Vienna 
performance. B. Dec. 7, 1772; son 
of PRINCE FERDINAND PHILIP; 
d. Dee. 16, 1816, Vienna. 

Locatelii (Pietro) composed son- 
atas and concertos for violin on which 
he became a famous virtuoso, obtain- 
ing effects in double-stops by altering 
the tuning of his strings, a practice 
Paganini afterwards imitated; pupil 
of Corelli. B. 1693, Bergamo; d. 
April 1, 1764, Amsterdam. 

Locke (Matthew) composed music 
for Shirley's “ Cupid and Death ” 
(with C. Gibbons), Davenant’s “ Siege 
of Rhodes,” for the Dryden-Davenant 
version of “The Tempest,” possibly 
for Davenant’s mutilation of “ Mac- 
beth,” and songs, psalms ; wrote 
“ Melothesia,” the first English book 
giving rules for Continued Bass, con- 
sorts for viols; became composer to 
Charles II of England; pupil of Wil- 
liam Wake, and friend of Purcell, 
who composed an elegy on his death. 
B. 1630, Exeter; d. 1677, London. 
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liockey (Charles) sang ten. in first 
performance “ Elijah ” and in the 
Eng. Chapel Koyal; vicar-choral St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. B. Mar. 23, 1820, 
Thatcham; d. Dec. 3, 1901, Hastings. 

Loco. It. “ Place.” The term can- 
cels All* Ottava, and in violin music 
the shift to a higher position. 

Locrian. Hypodorian MODE. 
Loder (Fanny Kate) comi)o.sed the 
opera “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” an over- 
ture, twQ, string quartets, sonata for 
violin and piano; taught in Royal 
Academy of Music, in which she had 
been a pupil. B. 1825, Bath; m. 
Sir Henry Thompson, 1851; d. Aug. 
30, 1904, London. 

Loder^John David) published mu- 
sic in Bath; led at Three Choir Fes- 
tivals and Ancient Concerts; taught 
Koyal Academy of Music; wrote 
“ Violin School,*' “ Modern Art of 
Bowing,** “ General and Comprehen- 
sive In'^truction Book for the Violin.** 
B. 1788, Bath; d. Feb. 13, 1840, Lon- 
don, Edward James composed Tlie 
Night Dancers,** Princess Tlieatre, 
London, 1840; ** Raymond and Agnes,** 
Manchester, 1855, other dramatic 
pieces ; “ The Diver,** ** The brave old 
oak,** and other popular songs, string 
quartets; conducted at Princess The- 
atre and in Manchester. B. 1813, 
Bath; son of JOHN DAVID; d. 
April 5, 1805. John Fawcett man- 
aged concerts and played violin at 
Bath; led in London concerts and 
at various festivals. B. 1812, Bath; 
son of JOHN DAVID; d. April 16, 
1853. 

Lodoiska. M. Luigi C. Z. S. Cheru- 
bini’s threc-act opera, to book by 
Fillette-Lorcaux, was first performed 
July 18, 1791, at the TlK^fitre Fey- 
deau, Paris. Rodolphe Kreutzer’s 
opera on the same subject, to book 
by Dejaure, was performed Aug. 1, 
3791, at the Th^^fltres des Italiens, 
Paris. 

Loefider (Charles Martin) com- 
posed the symphonic poem “ The Death 
of Tintagiles.** the suite for violin and 
orchestra, “ Les Veill^es de PUkraine**; 
fantastic concerto for 'cello and or- 
chestra, divertimento in A minor for 
violin and orchestra; the symphonic 


poems “ Vilanelle du diable '* and 
“ Avant que tu no t’en allies ** ; played 
violin Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
resigning 1903 to devote himself to 
composition; pupil of Leonard, Mas- 
sart, and Joachim for the violin, and 
of Guiraud and Kiel for composition. 
B. Jan. 30, 1861, Miihlhausen, Alsatia; 
add. Boston. 

Loeillet (Jean Baptiste) composed 
four sonatas for solo flute; 12 suites 
of lessons for harpsichord, 12 sonatas 
for violins, Gorman flutes, and com- 
mon flutes; played and taught flute 
in London. B. Ghent about 1675; 
d. 1728, London. 

Loeschhorn (Albert) composed 
piano etudes, sonatas, and string ejuar- 
tets; royal professor, 1851; taught 
piano Berlin Institute for Church 
Music, where he had been a pupil. 
B. Berlin, June 27, 1819; d. June 4, 
1905, Berlin. 

Loewe (Johann Carl Gottfried) 

composed ‘‘ Edward,'* “ The Erl-king,** 
and other ballads, which have recently 
had a revival of popularity; “Die 
drei Wiinsche ** and four other 
operas ; “ Die Apostel von Philippi ” 
and other oratorios ; cantor and pro- 
fessor at Stettin and organist at St. 
.Jacobus. B. Nov. 30, 1796, Loebe- 
jueii, near Halle; d. April 20, 1869, 
Kiel. 

Loewe (Johanna Sophie) sang 
sop. in opera, debut 1832 at the court 
theatre, Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Paris, and Milan, retiring 1848, on her 
marriage to Prince Lichtenstein. B. 
Mar. 24, 1816, Oldenburg; d. Nov. 29, 
1866, Pest. 

Loewenstern, von (Matthaeus 
Apelles) composed “ Mein Augen 
schliess ieh jetzt ** and other hymns, 
choruses for the drama “Judith**; 
directed church music at the court 
of Oels-Bernstadt ; ennobled by Em- 
peror Ferdinand IL B. Neustadt, 
Upper Silesia, April 20, 1594; son 
of the saddler Loewe; d. April 16, 
1648, Bernstadt. 

Logeum. L. Stage. 

Logier (Johann Bernard) invented 
the CHTROPJAST; wrote a text-book 
on TTioroiiglibass, “ Complete Intro- 
duction to the Keyed Bugle,** which 
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he is said to have invented ; composed 
sonatas for piano; published music 
in Dublin; played organ; conducted. 
B. 1780, Kaiserslautern, Palatinate; 
d. July 27, 1846, Dublin. 

Dogroscino (Nicola) composed 
“ L’inganno per inganno,” “ Le Gri- 
selda,” and in all 20 successful comic 
operas in Neapolitan dialect; the seri- 
ous opera “ Giunio Bruto,” church 
music ; called “ the God of Opera 
BulFa’^; taught counterpoint, Pal- 
ermo Conservatory; pupil of Durante 
at the Conservator io di Loreto, Naples. 
B. about 1700, Naples; d. about 1763, 
Naples. 

Lohengrin, llichard Wagner’s 
three-act romantic opera, to his own 
book, was first performed Aug. 28, 
1850, at Weimar, under the direction 
of Liszt. Henry the Fowler, King of 
Germany, holds court in Brabant, 
where he is levying troops to repel an 
invasion of the Hungarians. Gott- 
fried, young son of the late Duke of 
Brabant, has mysteriously disap- 
peared, and his sister Elsa is accused 
of having imirdcred him by Count 
Frederick of Telramund, who has been 
instigated io ‘make tJie charge by his 
wife, Ortrud, and Telramund asserts 
his own claim to the duchy, as next 
of kin. A trial by arms is appointed 
by the King, but none of the nobles 
of Brabant oppose Telramund. Elsa, 
however, describes a mysterious 
knight she has seen in a vision, whom 
she prays to appear in her behalf, and 
then the hero is seen on the Scheldt, 
in a boat drawn by a swan. Elsa 
recognizes the knight of her dreams 
when he lands, and readily agrees to 
the conditions upon which he will 
defend her: first, that she will be- 
come his wife; second, that she will 
never ask his name or lineage The 
combat results in the defeat and dis- 
grace of Telramund. In the second 
act Ortrud plans revenge, and inspires 
Telramund to aid her. Ortrud pleads 
with Elsa for protection, and begins 
at the same time to arouse in her a 
distrust for her champion. In the 
morning, as Elsa and her knight, now 
Guardian of Brabant, arc about to 
enter the church, Ortrud stops the 


bridal procession, claims precedence 
by right of superior rank, and Tclra- 
mund accuses the mysterious kniglit 
of sorcery. Elsa remains true to her 
pledge not to ask the name or descent 
of her protector, the conspirators are 
thrust aside, and the cortege enters 
the church. The third act reveals the 
bridal chamber. Elsa, overcome by 
curiosity and distrust, demands to 
know her husband’s secret. Telra- 
mund, who has meant to murder 
the knight, breaks into the bridal 
chamber, but is slain, and then, plac- 
ing Elsa in charge of her ladies, her 
husband directs that she be taken be- 
fore the King, and in the presence of 
the court he tells his name and rank. 
He is Lohengrin, Knight of the Holy 
Grail, and son of Parsifal. Free to 
remain with men so long as he shall 
be unknown, and invulnerable to vil- 
lany, he must now retur,u to Mon- 
sal vat. The swan boat is seen ap- 
proaching as he sings. Lohengrin 
takes a golden ring from the swan’s 
neck, which he presents to Elsa with 
his sword and horn, but as he prepares 
to depart, Ortrud confesses that tl.e 
swan is Gottfried, whom she had be- 
witched, but w'ho would have been 
restored but for his sister’s curiosity. 
At this Lohengrin oilers a prayer to 
heaven, unchains the swan, which dis- 
appears beneath the waters, and is 
replaced by Gottfried. The boy rushes 
to his sister, who faints in his arms 
as a dove descends and draws away 
the boat containing Lohengrin. The 
original cast included: Lohengrin, 
Beck, ten.; Telramund, Milde, bar.; 
King Henry, Ilofer, bass; Elsa, Frau 
Agathe, sop.; Ortrud, Frl. Fast- 
linger, con. Tlie principal musical 
numbers are the lovely vorspiel or 
prelude. Act I : “ Zum Sterben kam 
der Herzog von Brabant,” Telramund; 
“ Einsam in triiben tagen” ( Elsa’s 
Dream ) ; “ Nun sei gedankt, mein 

lieber Schwan,” Lohengrin; “Nie 
sollst du mich befragen,” Lohengrin ; 
“Mein Herr und Gott, nun riif ich 
Dich,” Henry, leading into a finale 
for sextet and chorus; Act 11: “ 
hebe dich, Genossiii meiner Schmach,’ 
Telramund and Ortrud; “Each Luf- 
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ten, die mein Klagen/^ Elsa; “Den 
dort im Glanz,” Telramund; “ Heil, 
Elsa von Brabant,” chorus; Act III: 
*• Treulich gefuhrt, ziehet dahin ” 
(Bridal chorus); “In fernem Land, 
unnahbar euren Schritten,” Lohen- 
grin ; “ O Elsa ! nur ein Jahr an 
deiiier Seite,” Lohengrin. 

Xiohet (Simon) composed fugues, 
canzoiias, and two arrangements of the 
Plain Song “ Media vita in morte 
sumus,” for organ, highly praised l)y 
Ritter; court organist at Stuttgart, 
1571. D. about 1011. 

Lohse (Otto) composed the opera 
“ Dor Prinz Wider Willen,” Cologne, 
1898; conducted Damrosch Opera 
Company^ New York; Hamburg Thea- 
tre, Covent Garden, London, 1901; 
Strasburg City Theatre. M, Katlia- 
rina KLAFSKY ; add. Strasburg. 

Lolli (Antonio) composed violin 
concertos ^nd sonatas; played violin 
at the ‘courts of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg and Empress Catherine II of 
Russia; toured Europe as virtuoso. 
B. About 1730, Bergamo; d. 1802, 
Sicily. 

Lomakin (Gabriel Joachimovich) 
helped Balakirev found the St. Peters- 
burg Free School of Music, 1802; ar- 
ranged national airs and clnirch 
music; taught singing, B. April 6, 
1812; d. 1885, Gatchina. 

Lombardi. Giuseppe Verdi’s four- 
nct opera, to book by Solera, was first 
performed Feb. 11, 1843, at La Scala, 
Milan. 

London, the capital of the British 
Empire in music as in all things else, 
was the seat in 1908 of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, of the ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, the GUILD- 
HALl. SCHOOL OF MUSK; and of 
societies for the cultivation of musical 
art, most of which are here described 
under separate titles. Of its many 
handsome theatres those which have 
been chiefly identified with serious 
art were COVJ^NT GARDEN, LY- 
CEUIVI, DRURY LANE, the Hay- 
market, etc., of which the first- 
named was devoted to opera in 1909. 
The London Musical Society gave 
choral and orchestral concerts from 
1878 to 1887. Bamby and Mackenzie 


were the conductors. London Phil- 
harmonic Society was founded 
1813 by J. B. Cramer, P. A. Corri, 
and W. Dance to give orchestral 
and instrumental subscription con- 
certs, a purpose ever since worthily 
fulfilled. Among the most notable 
foreign composers who have directed 
their own works at these concerts, 
often expressly composed for the oc- 
casion, have been Cherubini, Spohr, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Hiller, Wagner, 
and Gounod. Beethoven composed for 
it, and was its beneficiary. The So- 
ciety has a large library, has pub- 
lished its documents and letters from 
time to time, and its earlier history 
may be learned from “The Philhar- 
monic Society of London from its 
Foundation, 1813, to its 5()th Year,” 
George Hogarth, London, 18()2. 
London Sacred Philharmonic So- 
ciety gave concerts from 1848 to 1856 
in Exeter Hall, London. Mr. Surman 
was conductor. 

Longa. Note in obsolete notation 
equivalent to four modern whole notiis. 

Long Drum. Bass DRUM. 

Longhurst (John Alexander) 
sang boy’s parts in Covent Garden 
opera from 1820 to 1820, when his 
voice broke; afterwards taught sing- 
ing and piano. B. 1809, London; d. 
1855, London. Dr. William Henry 
composed the oratorio “ David .and 
Absolom ” ; served as chorister, lay 
clerk, organist, and master of chor- 
isters at (Canterbury (\athedral for 
the 70 years ending 1898. B. Oct. 
0, 1819; brother of JOHN ALEX- 
ANDER; d. June 17, 1904, (Canter- 
bury. 

Longman & Broderip published 
music and manufactured spinets, 
harpsichords, and pianos in London, 
1707-98. 

Lontano. It. Distant. 

Loomis (Harvey Worthington) 
composed songs and piano pieces; 
pupil of DvoLlk at the National Con- 
servatory, New York, where he won 
the three-year scliolarship, 1892. B. 
Feb. 5, 1865, Brooklyn, N. Y.; add. 
New York. 

Loosemore (Henry) composed 
church music; played organ King’s 
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College, Cambridge. D. 1670, Cam- 
bridge. Dr. George composed an- 
thems; played organ Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1G6Q-82. Son of 
HENRY. 

Lord of the Isles. Henry Gadsby’s 
dramatic cantata, founded on Scott’s 
poem, was first performed Feb. 13, 
1879, at Brighton, Eng. 

Loreley. F. Lachner’s opera, to 
book by Molitor, was first performed 
1846 at the Munich Court Theatre. 
Max Bruch’s opera of the same title 
was produced 1864 at Cologne. Felix 
Mendelssohn’s opera on the 8«amc sub- 
ject was left unfinished at his death 
in 1847. 

Lorenz (Franz) wrote In Sachen 
Mozart’s,” Vienna, 1851; “Haydn, 
Mozart und Bcetlioven’s Kirchen- 
musik,” and other books on musical 
topics; practiced medicine. B. April 
4, 1805, Stein; d. April 8, 1883, 
Wien-Neustadt. 

Lorenz (Julius) composed the 
opera “ Die Rekruten,” overtures ; con- 
ducted the New York Arion, 1895; 
prior to that date the Glogau Sing- 
akademie. B. Oct. 1, 1802, Hanover; 
add. New York. 

Lorle. Alban Foerstcr’s three-act 
opera, to book by H. H. Schefsky, 
based on Auerbach’s talc, “ Die Frau 
Professorin,” was first performed 
June 18, 1891, at Dresden. Among 
other lieder which have became popu- 
lar in Germany it contains “ Hatt’ 
ich verlasaen nie dich, meine ITaiden,” 
sung by the heroine. 

Lortzing (Gustav Albert) com- 
posed “ Waffenschmied ” or “ The 
Armorer,” “ (^ZAR UND ZIMMER- 
MANN,” “ Undine,” and other suc- 
cessful operas ; the oratorio “ Die 
Himmelfahrt Christi sang ten. and 
conducted. Son of an actor, Lortzing 
led the wandering life his father’s 
profession entailed, but managed to 
pick up a knowledge of the most im- 
portant instruments in the orchestra. 
In 1822 he settled for a time in Co- 
logne, married, and produced his first 
operetta, “ Ali Pascha von Janina,’^ 
1824. In 1833 he became first ten. 
of the Leipsic Stadt Theatre, where 
he remained ten years. During this 


period he composed his highly popu- 
lar opera dealing with the adventures 
of Peter the Great and “ Die 
Bciden Schfitzen.” In 1842 his “ Wild- 
schiitz,” based on Kotzebue’s play, was 
favourably received. In 1844 he was 
chapelmaster for a year at the 
theatre, next produced “ Undine,” 
“Der Waffenschmied” (The Ar- 
morer), w^hich led to his appointment 
as chapelmaster at the Theater an der 
Wien, Vienna. After brief service in 
Vienna he produced his “ Rolands- 
knappen ” at Leipsic, but subsequent 
w'orks failed, and in 1850 he became 
conductor of the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stadt Theatre in Berlin. B. Oct. 
23. 1801, Berlin; d. Jan. 21, 1851, 
Berlin. 

Lossius (Lucas) compiled a col- 
lection of music for the Lutheran 
Church, published in Nuremberg, 1553, 
with a preface by Melancthon under 
the title “ Psalmodia hoc est Cantica 
sacra veteris ecclesiae selecta ” ; wrote 
on theory. B. Vacha, Ilesse-Cassel, 
1508; d. 1582, Lllneberg. 

Lo Stesso Tempo. It. At the 
same pace. 

Lotti (Antonio) composed a Mis- 
erere still sung at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
during Holy Week, “ II Giustino,” 
“ Constantino,” and in all 27 operas, 
madrigals, songs, masses; played or- 
gan and became chapelmaster at St. 
Mark’s, Venice ; received $8000 as 
compensation for himself and his wife, 
the singer Santa Stella, for a year’s 
engagement at Dresden, 1717 ; rivalled 
Porpora as a composer and conductor. 
B. about 1667, Venice; d. Jan. 5, 
1740, Venice. 

Lottini (Antonio) sang bass in 
London Italian opera under Handel, 
1737-38. 

Louise. Gustave Charpentier’s 
four-act opera, to his own book, was 
first performed Feb. 2, 1900, at the 
Paris Op(5ra Comique. Louise, a Paris 
working girl, loves Julien, a singer, 
who urges her to elope with him, since 
her parents will not permit them to 
marry. The mother interrupts their 
courtship, dismisses the lover, and 
gives Louise a scolding. The father 
returns. He has received a letter 
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from Julien, with whom he is inclined 
to be in sympathy, but the violent 
opposition of the mother, based upon 
Julien’s bad reputation, settles the 
matter, and Louise is obliged to prom- 
ise her father she will see Julien no 
more. Julien, in the next act, plans 
to abduct Louise, waylays her as she 
goes to her work, and again begs her 
to run away with him, but she re- 
fuses. A change of scene reveals the 
interior of a dressmaking establish- 
ment. The chatter of the girls is in- 
terrupted by Julien, singing a sere- 
nade to the accompaniment of his 
guitar. The other girls are delighted, 
but when Louise does not appear 
Julien bioeaks the strings of his in- 
strument and is silent. Louise pro- 
fesses to have become suddenly ill, 
and leaves, but her companions, look- 
ing from the window, see her going 
off with Julien. In the third act 
Julien* and' Louise are shown in a 
garden on the heights of Montmartre. 
Julien pleads his love, the right of 
individual choice; Louise defends her 
parents, but is at last convinced that 
it is right for her to unite her life 
with that of Julien. Then Julien’s 
friends arrive, and there is a scene 
of festivity as they crown Louise 
“ Muse of Montmartre.” The Mother 
comes, and the guests depart. Louise, 
hearing that her father is seriously 
ill, consents to return home, promis- 
ing Julien she will return. In the 
fourth act Louise hears her father 
declaim against the ingratitude of 
children, and listens to her mother’s 
tirade against Julien while she helps 
her in the kitchen, but she still pines 
for freedom and her lover. Enraged 
at last, the Father drives her from the 
house, only to bitterly repent tlie 
moment she has gone. The original 
cast included Julien, Mar^chal, ten.; 
The Father, FugSre, bar. ; Louise, 
Mile. Marthe Riton, sop. ; The Mother, 
Mme. Deschamps-Jehin, mez. sop. 
The remaining characters with singing 
parts range from rag pickers, street 
sweepers, and sewing girls to a 
painter, a philosopher, an old Bohe- 
mian, a Night Walker, and Master 
of the Revels. 


Louis Ferdinand (Prince of Prus- 
sia) composed quintets, quartets, and 
other chamber music ; played, “ not 
like a prince, but like a pianist,” ac- 
cording to Beethoven; was the friend 
and patron of Lussek, and an even 
better musician than his uncle, Fred- 
erick the Great. B. Nov. 18, 1772; 
killed Oct. 13, 1806, in battle at 
Saalfield. 

Loulie (Etienne) wrote “Elements 
ou Principes de Musicjue,” Paris, 
1696, which contains a picture of his 
“ Chronometre,” the first known in- 
strument for indicating exact tempo. 

Loure. Normandy bagpipe; dance 
in 6-4 time. 

Lour6. Fr. Legato; smooth. 

Louvre. Favourite dance with 
Louis XIV of France, said to have 
been adapted to tlie air “ L’aimablo 
vainqueur. ” 

Love in a Village. English ballad 
opera, to book by liickerstaffe, music 
arranged by Dr. Arne, was first per- 
formed in 1702 at Covont Garden, 
London, and became almost as popular 
as “ The Beggar’s Opera ” had been 
with the preceding generation. 

Lover (Samuel) composed “ Rory 
O’More ” and other songs, of which 
lie wrote the words, including “ Molly 
Bawn,” “ The Angel’s Whisper,” the 
opera “ Graine IJailc,” Dublin, 1831; 
wrote libretti for Balfe, many highly 
popular novels and dramatic pieces; 
gave concerts in the principal Jiritisli 
cities, and toured America, 1840; was 
miniature painter as w^ell as musician 
and author. B. Feb. 24, 1797, Dublin; 
d. July 6, 1868, St. llelier, Jersey. 

Love’s Triumph. W. Vincent 
Wallace’s three-act opera, to book by 
J. R. Planch<5, was first performed 
Nov. 3, 1862, at Covent Garden by 
the Royal English Opera Company. 

Lowe (Edward) wrote on Anglican 
cathedral music; played organ CJirist 
Church Cathedral, Oxford. B. Salis- 
bury, about 1610; d. July 11, 1682, 
Oxford. 

Lowe (Thomas) created ten. rOles 
in Handel’s oratorios ; became a favour- 
ite singer in London dramatic enter- 
taiments ; debut 1740, Drury Lane. 
D. Mar. 1, 1783. 
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Liibeck (Johann Heinrich) be- 
came chapelmastcr and directed Hague 
Conservatory. B. Feb. 11, 1799, Al- 
phcn, Holland; d. Feb. 7, 1865, The 
Hague. Ernst composed for piano 
and played that instrument in suc- 
cessful tours of Europe and America, 
1849-54; then became court pianist 
at The Hague; removed to Paris and 
was made insane by the Commune. B. 
Aug. 24, 1829, The Hague; son of 
JOHANN HEINRICH; d. Sept. 17, 
1876. Louis taught ’cello, Leipsic 
Conservatory, later in Frankfort; 
played in Berlin Royal Orchestra. B. 
The Hague, 1838; son of JOHANN 
HEINRICH; d. Mar. 8, 1904, Berlin. 

Lucas (Charles) composed the 
opera “ The Regicide,” three sympho- 
nies, anthems, songs, string quartets; 
played ’cello and organ; conducted at 
the Royal Academy of Music, 1832, 
where he had been a pupil imder Litid- 
ley, Lord, and Dr. Crotch; principal 
Royal Academy of Music, 1859. B. 
July 28, 1808, Salisbury; d. Mar. 30, 
1869. Stanley published music in 
London; was secretary Leslie’s Choir, 
Royal Society of Musicians, and Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society. B. 1834; 
son of CHARLES; d. July 24, 1903, 
London. 

Lucas (Clarence) composed 64 
songs, including the cycle, Op. 45, to 
words by Longfellow, Shelley, Swin- 
burne, Lytton, and Poe; ‘‘Meditation” 
for piano, A flat; in all about 40 
piano pieces. Ballad in A for violin; 
“The Money Spider,” 1897, London, 
and six other operas; four oratorios 
and cantatas, including “ The Birth of 
Christ,” Chicago Apollo Club, 1903; 
overtures to “ Othello,” “ As you like 
it,” and Macbeth,” the last produced 
by Theodore Thomas, 1901. Born near 
Niagara, Canada, of Irish and Dutch 
parentage, young Lucas played trom- 
bone, violin, and organ in Montreal, 
and at 20 became a student of Marty, 
and later of Dubois in Paris. After 
visiting Rome and Florence, he re- 
turned to America, taught at Toronto, 
conducted the Philharmonic Society 
at Hamilton; later played organ and 
taught at the Utica N. Y. Conser- 
vatory. In 1893 he settled in Lon- 


don; wrote criticism, edited manu- 
scripts, and read proof ; conducted the 
Westminster Orchestral Society, and 
in 1904-5 toured with the musical 
play “Peggy Machree,” re-scoring it in 
1905. B. Oct. 19, 1866; add. London. 

Lucca (Pauline) sang sop. in opera, 
debut as Elvira in “ Ernani,” Olmtitz, 
1859, and thereafter acquiring a reper- 
toire of 56 roles, in which she ap- 
peared with great success in Berlin, 
London, Prague, St. Petersburg, and 
other cities. Appointed court singer 
for life at Berlin, she broke her en- 
gagement there in 1872, and spent 
two years in the United States. Re- 
turning to Europe, she sang with 
undiminished popularity ijj all the 
principal cities except Berlin. She re- 
tired about 1878, but held an honorary 
appointment at the Vienna Court 
Opera. In early life Lucca was a 
choirsinger, and studied with Usch- 
mann and Lewy, in Viennh,. She pos- 
sessed the dramatic talent necessary 
to excel in such widely differing char- 
acters as “ Chcrubino,” “ Selika,” “ La 
Juive,” “Agathe,” and “Elsa.” B. 
April 26, 1841, Vienna; m. Baron 
von Rahden, 1869; divorced 1872 and 
m. Herr von Wallhofen; d. Mar. 1908. 

Lucchesina (Maria Antonia 
Marchesini) sang mez. sop. in Lon- 
don opera under Handel. 1737-39. 

Lucia, de (Fernando) sang ten. in 
London and Lisbon operas, appearing 
as Canio in the first London perform- 
ance of “ Pagliacci,” 1893. B. 1860, 
Naples ; add. Naples. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. Gaetano 
Donizetti’s three-act opera, to book 
by Caramarano, was first performed 
at Naples, 1835. It is based on Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor.” Enrico (Sir Henry Ashton of 
Lammermoor) seeks to restore the 
family fortunes by marrying his sister 
Lucia (Lucy) to Arturo (Lord Arthur 
Bucklaw), and is enraged to find that 
she loves Edgardo ( Sir Edgar Ravens- 
wood ) , his greatest enemy. Lucia and 
Edgardo meet in the park, and Ed- 
gardo, who has been appointed ambas- 
sador to France, tells Lucia that al- 
though he has sworn to revenge him- 
self on Enrico for having killed his 
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father and robbed him of his fortune^ 
love has so changed him that he de- 
sires to be reconciled to his enemy. 
The lovers swear eternal fidelity as 
the act closes. In the second act En- 
rico, who has intercepted the corre- 
spondence of Edgardo and Lucia, shows 
liis sister a forged letter which she 
accepts as proof that Edgardo has 
been false to her. Then Enrico urges 
the suit of his friend Arturo, to which 
she at last consents. The moment 
the marriage contract has been signed, 
Edgardo enters to claim Lucia as his 
bride. Bloodshed is averted by the 
intercession of Raimondo (Raymond 
Bide-the-Bent) . Edgardo denounces 
Lucia for her faithlessness, and is or- 
dtired from the castle by Enrico and 
Arturo. In the third act Kaimondo 
announces that Lucia, in a fit of in- 
sanity, has slain her husband, and is 
herself dying. The scene changes to 
the churchyard of Ravenswood, where 
Edgardo awaits the sunrise, when he 
is to meet Enrico in a duel. The news 
of Lucia’s death is brought to him, 
and he stabs himself and dies. The 
original cast included Lucia, Mme. 
Persian!, sop. ; Edgardo, Duprez, 
ten. The principal musical numbers 
are : Act I : “ Cruda funesta smania,” 
Enrico ; Hunters’ Chorus ; “ La pie- 
tade in suo favore,” Enrico; ‘‘ Reg- 
nava nel silenzio,” Lucia; '‘Sulla 
tomba che rinserra,” Edgardo; Act 
TI: “Se tradirmi tu potrai,” Enrico 
and Lucia; “Chi mi frena,” sextet; 
Act III : “ Dalle stanze ove Lucia,” 
Raimondo ; “ O gioja che si senti ” 
(^lad Scene), Lucia; “ Tombe degli 
avi miei,” Edgardo. 

Lucio Silla. W. A. Mozart’s three- 
act opera, to book by G. da Camera, 
was first performed Dec. 26, 1772, 
at Milan. 

Lucrezia Borgia. Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s three-act opera, to book by 
Romani based on Hugo’s play, was 
first performed at La Scala, Milan, 
iH34. Lucrezia Borgia, now wife of 
Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, goes to 
Venice to see her son, Gennaro, of 
whose existence the Duke is igno- 
rant, and whom she had caused to be 
brought up by a Venetian fisherman. 


Gennaro has risen to high rank in the 
Venetian army and is a guest at the 
Barberigo Palace, where a festival is 
taking place when the curtain rises. 
Orsini and others of ( Jenna ro’s friends 
declaim against the crimes of the 
Borgias, and finally leave Gennaro 
asleep. Then Lucrezia enters, charmed 
with the manly beauty of her son, 
and when he awakens, listens with 
delight to the story of his adventures. 
Gennaro is pleased with his beau- 
tiful visitor, and is imploring her to 
tell him her name when his friends 
return, and at once denounce her as 
the infamous Borgia. The second act 
opens in P'errara. Gennaro, who has 
been taunted by his friends with being 
Luerezia’s lover, tears down her arms 
from the Ducal palace, and the Duke, 
who also suspects the young man of 
being his wife’s lover, causes his ar- 
rest. Enraged at the insult, and not 
knowing its author, Lucrezia demands 
that he be apprehended and put to 
death. The Duke readily assents, and 
Lucrezia is horrified to learn that it is 
her son whose condemnation she has 
brought about. She implores the 
Duke to pardon him, but the Duke re- 
plies wdth an outburst of jealous rage, 
and will only agree that Lucrezia may 
choose the manner of Gennaro’s death. 
Lucrezia then causes the young man 
to drink the famous poisoned wine of 
the Borgias, and when the Duke de- 
parts, gives him an antidote. His life 
thus saved, she begs him to return 
to Venice. The third act represents 
the banquet hall in the Negroni pal- 
ace. Instead of returning to Venice, 
Gennaro has accompanied his friend 
Orsini to the banquet. Not knowing 
this, Lucrezia poisons the wine, and 
in the midst of the revelry tells the 
guests, the group of young men wdio 
had insulted her in Venice, she has 
done so in return for their former 
hospitality. Draperies are drawn 
aside revealing five coffins. Gennaro 
presents himself and asks for the 
sixth. His mother is overcome with 
horror, but offers Gennaro the anti- 
dote, which he declines, even when she 
reveals herself as his mother, on the 
ground that there is not sufficient to 
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save his friends. Gennaro expires in 
her arms as the Duke enters, Lucre- 
zia at last proclaims her relationship 
to the young Venetian, and dies, ex- 
claiming that Heaven has passed judg- 
ment upon her. Hugo forbade the 
performance of the opera in Paris, 
and it was necessary to rewrite the 
libretto, call it “ La Einegata,” and 
transpose the action from Italy to 
Turkey before it could be resumed. 
In London it served as the vehicle of 
Mario’s debut, Dec. 30, 1843. The 
principal musical numbers arc : Act 1 : 
“ Nelle fatal di Rimini,” Orsini; 
“ Com* h hello,” Lucrczia ; “ Di pcs- 
catore ignobile,** Gennaro; “Chi siam 
noi sol chiarirla,” chorus finale; Act 
11 : “ Vieni la mia vendetta,” the 

Duke ; “ O ! a te bada,” Lucrczia and 
the Duke; Act HI: “11 scgreto per 
esser felici,” Orsini. 

Ludwig (Joseph) played violin, 
giving quartet concerts in England 
with G. Collins, second violin ; A. 
Gibson or A. Hobday, viola; W. E. 
Whitehouse, *ceIlo; pupil of Cologne 
Conservatory and of Joachim. E. 
April 6, 1844, Bonn; add. London. 
Paul played ’cello in chamber con- 
certs and London orchestras; pupil 
of the Royal College of Music. B. 
Aug. 11, 1872, Bonn; son of JOSEPH; 
add. London. 

Lugubre. Fr, Lugubrious, dis- 
mal, doleful. 

Luinig. Plaintive airs sung by 
women of the Hebrides and Highlands 
of Scotland while at work. 

Luisa Miller. Giuseppe Verdi’s 
four-act opera, to book by Camarrano, 
based on Schiller’s “Cabale uiul Liebe,” 
was first performed Dec. 8, 1849, at 
Naples. 

Lull! (Jean Baptiste) composed 
“ Lea Fetes de I’Amour et de Bacchus,” 
Paris Academic de Musique, Nov. 15, 
1672, which marked the beginning of 
French opera ; dominated the music of 
France from that year until his death, 
owing to the favour of Louis XTV, 
who transferred to him the control 
of the opera which had previously been 
given Abb6 Perrin, made him music 
master to the royal family, court com- 
poser, Burintendant, royal secretary, 


and raised him to the nobility as 
the “ Sieur de Lully.” Although 
of humble birth, according to some 
writers, Lulli was described in the 
letters of naturalization granted in 
ICOl as the son of Lorenzo do’ Lulli, 
a Florentine gentleman. He received 
his first lessons in music from a 
Franciscan monk, and when still a 
child was taken to France by the 
Chevalier de Guise to instruct his 
niece. Mile, de Montpensier, in Ital- 
ian. Instead of becoming her teacher, 
he was placed in the kitchen as a 
scullion, but was promoted to the 
band after Count de Nocent had dis- 
covered his proficiency on the violin. 
There he remained several years, when 
a satirical song he had composed at the 
expense of Mile, de Montpensier came 
to her ears, and he was dismissed. 
Fortunately the king had heard him 
play, and he at once becf\me a member 
of the “Twenty-four Violiris.” Tlie 
inability of this band to play Lulli’s 
compositions led to the formation of 
“ Les Petits-Violons ” under leader- 
ship of Lulli, and eventually to the 
destruction of tlie CONFREIRIE DE 
ST. JULIEN, which had monopolized 
and almost destroyed practical musi- 
cianship in the realm. Lulli made 
the “ Petits-Violons ” the best orches- 
tra in France, and meantime studied 
theory, singing, and harpsichord most 
industriously. Tlie song “ Au clair 
de la Lune,” dance music, and church 
pieces spread his fame as a composer, 
and at length he was asked to com- 
pose the ballets in which Louis XTV 
delighted to take part with the ladies 
and gentlemen of the court. In these 
entertainments Lulli himself dancc<l 
beside the king. From 1658 to the 
beginning of his career as director and 
composer of opera, Lulli composed 
about 30 of these ballets, Moliere 
supplying the action. 20 operas fol- 
lowed the transference of the patent 
for the Academic de Musique to Mo- 
li^re, all to books provided by the 
poet Quenault. He ruled with an iron 
hand. By the king’s orders no oppo- 
sition was permitted, and Lulli saw 
that the king’s orders were enforced. 
In 1064 he Imd married the daughter 
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of Michael Lambert, who brought him 
20,000 livres, his income was 30,000 
livres from various appointments, and 
he left an estate valued at the equiva- 
lent of $54,000, besides four houses in 
the fashionable part of Paris. Death 
resulted from an abscess on his foot, 
caused by having struck it with the 
baton while conducting a Te Deum, 
Jan. 8, 1087, in celebration of the 
king’s return to health. Besides the 
opera named, Lulli composed “Cadmus 
et llcrmione,” “ Alceste,” “ Tli^sC'e,” 
“ Le Carnaval,” “ Atys,” “ Isis,” 
“ Psyche,” “ Bell5rophon,” “ Proser- 
pine,” “ Le triomphe de PAmour ” 
(ballet), “Pers^e,” “Phaeton,” 
“Amadis ^e Gaule,” “Roland,*’ 
“ Idylle sur la paix ” ( divertisse- 

ment), “ L’Egloguo de Versailles ” 
((livertissement), “ Le Temple de la 
Paix *’ (ballet) ; “ Armide et Renaud,” 
“ Acis et.Galat^e,” one act of “ Achille 
et Polyx^ne,” symphonies, motets for 
double choir, a Miserere, a Libera, and 
other church music, songs, and violin 
solos. B. about 1633, Florence; d. 
Mar. 22, 1687. See “ Lulli musicien,” 
by Le Pr6voat d’Exmes. Louis com- 
posed the operas “ Z(*phire et Flore ” 
(with Jean Louis), “ Orph(5e,” 1600; 
“Alcide” or **La Mort d’Hercule” 
(with Marais) and the ballet “Les 
Saisons ” ( with Colasse ) . B. Aug. 
4, 1004, Paris; son of JEAN BAP- 
TISTE; d. about 1715. Jean Bap- 
tiste composed “ Le triomphe de la 
Raison,” 1696; became surintendant 
of the king’s music. B. Aug. 6, 1665, 
Paris; son of JEAN BAPTISTE; d. 
June 9, 1701. Jean Louis succeeded 
to the appointments of his father, the 
first JEAN BAPTISTE. B. Sept. 23, 
1667; d. Dec. 28, 1688. 

Lu-lu. Official Chinese collection 
of works on music. 

Lumbye (Hans Christian) com- 
posed marches and dances which were 
played by his own orchestra at the 
Tivoli, near Copenhagen. B. Copen- 
Imgen, May 2, 1810; d. Mar. 20, 1874. 
Georg composed “ Die Hexenflote,” 
1869, a successful opera; became suc- 
cessor to his father, HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN. B. Copenhagen; add. Copen- 
hagen. 


Lumley (Benjamin) managed the 
London Opera, 1841-52, Theatre des 
Italiens, Paris, ia50-51, and the Lon- 
don Opera again, 1856-58; wrote 
“ Reminiscences of the Opera,” Lon- 
don, 1864. B. 1811, London, real 
name Ijcvy; d. Mar. 17, 1875, London. 

Lunga. It. Long, prolonged. 

Lunn (Louisa Kirkby) sang mez. 
sop. in opera, debut Dec. 6, 1893, 
Drury Lane, London, in “ Genoveva,” 
later with Carl Rosa Company, creat- 
ing “ Kundry ” in the English produc- 
tion of “ Parsifal,” made in Boston, 
Oct. 17, 1904, by the Savage Opera 
Company. Her voice ranged from g 
to b” fiat, and her roles included Or- 
trud, Brangaonc, Carmen, Amneris, 
Erda. In 1908 she toured America, 
and sang in opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. B. Nov. 8, 
1873, Manchester, Eng.; m. W. J. K. 
Pearson, London, 1899; add. London. 

Luogo. It. LOCO. 

Lupo (Ambrose) played violin, 
English Royal Band, 1559-94. Jo- 
seiDho played violin, Eng. Royal 
Band, 1581-1605. Pietro played vio- 
lin, Eng. Royal Band, 1581-1605. 
Thomas played violin, Eng. Royal 
Band, 1593-1627. Thomas played 
violin, Eng. Royal Band, 1599-1637; 
son of PIETRO. Thomas played vio- 
lin, Eng. Royal Band, 1601 ; son of 
JOSEPHO. Theophil composed a 
“ Suite of Languages,” published in 
1654, London; played violin, Eng. 
Royal Band, 1627-40; son of 
THOMAS. Horatio played violin, 
lOng. Royal Band, 1612-25. 

Lupot (Jean) made violins in Mird- 
court, Vosges, France. Laurent made 
violins at Lun^ville, 1751-56, and at 
Orl<?nns, 1756-62. B. 1696; son of 
JEAN. Franqois made violins for 
the Grand Duke of Wiirtemberg in 
Stuttgart, 1758-70, when he settled 
in Orleans; son and pupil of LAU- 
RENT. Nicolas became known as 
“the French Stradivarius ”; made 
violins at first in Orl^^ans, but estab- 
lished himself in Paris, 1794, and 
speedily became the first violin maker 
in Europe, although he was content 
to copy the models of Stradivarius 
and occasionally those of Guarnerius. 
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He made “ consorts of viols,” and all 
of his instruments still command a 
good price. B. 1758, Stuttgart; d. 
1824, Paris. Frangois made excel- 
lent bows. B'. 1774, Orltos; brother 
of NICOLAS; d. 1837, Paris. Do- 
minique Peccate succeeded to the 
bow making business, Charles Fran- 
cis Gand, son-in-law of NICOLAS, to 
the violin infiking craft, and his suc- 
cessors, Gand et Bernardcl, are the 
present “ Ancienne Maison Lupot.” 

Lur. Danish variety of the Alp- 
horn; prehistoric brass trumpets of 
curved form. 

Lurline. W. Vincent Wallace’s 
three-act opera, to book by E. Fitzball, 
was first performed Feb. 23, 1860, at 
Covent Garden, London. 

liuscinius (Ottomar) composed 
organ music; wrote “Musicae Insti- 
tutiones,” 1515, “ Musurgia,” 1536; 
])layed organ at Stnisburg, 1515 ; 
canon of St. Steplien’s, Vienna. B. 
Strasburg, 1487 ; d. 1537, hVeiburg, 
Breisgau. 

Lusingando or Lusingante. U. 
Caressingly, eoaxingly. 

Lusinghevole. It. Caressingly, 
eoaxingly. 

Lusinghiere or Lusinghiero. It, 
Caressing, coaxing. 

Lustig. Qer, Merry. 

Lustige Weiber von Windsor. 
Otto Nicolai’s German opera, better 
known as the “ MERRY WIVES OF 
WINDSOR,” its Englisli version. 

Lute. Obsolete instrument of the 
guitar family once highly popular 
throughout Europe, music ff)r which 
was in Tablature NOTATION. The in- 
strument is believed to be of Persian 
origin. It became popular with the 
Arabs, and passed from them through 
Spain into Europe. The back is pear- 
shaped, instead of flat, as with guitars, 
and the superior beauty of the lute, 
which was often ornamented with the 
most exquisite inlays of rare woods, 
mother-of-pearl, and ivory, and with 
paintings on the sound-board, caused 
many of them to be preserved for 
decorative purposes. There were from 
four to thirteen pairs of strings, either 
in unison or the octave, but the six 
stringed variety was that chiefly used, 


and for this the tuning was G, c, f, a, 
d', g'. This tuning for an eleven 
stringed lute has been preserved C, 
D, E, F, G, A, d, g, b, e', a'. The 
five lowest strings in the latter ex- 
ample w'ere open and could not be 
stopped with the fingers. The finger- 
board was fretted for tones and semi- 
tones like that of the guitar, and the 
method of stopping and of plucking 
the strings was similar. Lutes having 
open string bass notes affixed to a 
second neck were known as Theorbos, 
Archlutcs, or Chitarroni. 

Lutenist. Lute-player. 

Luth. Fr, Lute. 

Luther (Martin) probably com- 
posed as well as wrote* the hymns 
“ Jesaia dem Propheten das Gescliah ” 
and “ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
wrote words of the hymns “ Ein neues 
lied,” “ Erhalt uns, Herr,” “ Jesns 
Christus,” “ Nun freut euch,” and 
“ Vom Himmel kam”; revisfed, ampli- 
fied, arranged, or translated in all 
36 hymns; established Congregational 
singing among his followers; played 
flute and lute, and sang. In all some 
thirteen hymn tunes were accredit(*d 
to Luther. His method of composing 
was to evolve the melodies on his flute 
while either Rupft* or Walther noted 
them (lowm. TIis love of music is 
proved by a treatise in its praise, 
1538, and his poem “ Frau Musika.” 
B. Nov. 10, 1483, Eisleben; d. Feb. 
18, 1546, Eisleben. 

Lutheran Chapel. Attached to St. 
James’s Palace, London, is a building 
erected by Inigo Jones to serve n.s a 
Roman Catholic chapel for Queen 
Henrietta Maria, 1626. In 1662 it 
was used for Roman Catholic ser- 
vices for Queen Catherine of Bra- 
ganza. Tlien it was turned over to 
the Frcncli Protestants. On the accc'^- 
sion of William of Orange it was used 
for services in Dutch, for German 
Lutheran services under the Georges, 
and of late years the service has been 
in Danish. 

Luther^s Hymn is the popular 
name for the English hymn beginning 
“ Great God, what do I see and hear? ’ 
The origin of words and music ifi 
unknown. 
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Luttuosamente. It. Mournful- 
ness, sadness. 

Luttuoso. It. Mournfully, sadly. 

Lutz (Wilhelm Meyer) composed 
“ Faust and Marguerite,” 1855, “ Leg- 
end of the Lys,” and other operas; 
the cantata “ Herne the llrmter,” 
masses; played organ; conducted. 
\^. Miinnerstadt, Kissingen, 1822; d. 
Jan. 31, 1903, London. 

Luyton (Carl) composed masses, 
madrigals, organ pieces; organist to 
the Kmperors Maximilian 11 and Ru- 
dolf 11. IL Antwerp about 1550; d. 
1(520, Prague. 

Luzzaschi (Luzzasco) composed 
motets and madrigals; organist and 
chapel mas tar to the Duke of Ferrara ; 
pupil of Cipriano do Rore and teacher 
of Frescobaldi; publications dated 
1575 to 1604. 

LvofP or Lwoff (Feodore Petro- 
vich) became director of the Russian 
Imperial bhapel, 1825, in succession to 
Jlortniansky. Alexis Feodorovich 
composed the Russian national hymn 
“ God Save the Czar,” 1833, to words 
by Joukovsky; the operas ‘‘Bianca 
e Gualtiero,” “ Undine,” “ Starosta 
Boris,” 24 caprices, and a concerto for 
violin; “ Le Duel,” for violin and 
’cello ; succeeded his father FKODORK 
PFTROVICII as director of the Rus- 
sian Imperial chapel; played violin. 
B. June 0, 1799; d. Dec. 16, 1870, near 
Kovno, Russia. 

Lyceum Theatre served as the 
home of London opera from the burn- 
ing of Drury Lane, 1809, becoming the 
“ Fnglish Opera House.” It was built 
in 1765. In 1815 a new building was 
erected on the old site, and there “ Der 
Freisehiitz ” had its first performance, 
in England, 1824. Feb. 16, 1830, the 
house was destroyed by fire. Balfe 
occupied the new house, 1841. The 
Koyal Italian Company played there 
in 1856 while Covent Garden was being 
rebuilt, and it was the home of the 
Carl Rosa Company in 1876-77. It 
was the scene of many brilliant dra- 
niatic productions under the manage- 
ment of Sir Henry Irving, and became 
a music hall in 1904. 

Lydian Mode. Fifth of the Ec- 
clesiastical MODES. 


Lyon Strings. Spun strings for 
the bass of viols and lutes. 

Lyra. Modern Greek rebec having 
three strings, played with a bow. 

Lyra Mendicorum. L. “ Beg- 
gar’s lyre.” Hurdy-gurdy. 

Lyra Viol. Obsolete viol resem- 
bling the viola da gamba, but having 
seven frets and six strings so tuned 
as to permit of the use of lute Tab- 
lature in writing for it. 

Lyre. The chief instrument of an- 
cient Greece for accompanying tlio 
voice in song or declamation consisted 
of a resonance box or sound board, 
with two curved arms supporting a 
cross bar from wliich three to ten 
strings descended to be attached to 
tlie tail -piece below the bridge. The 
instrument was played with a plec- 
trum. Tlie large size was known as 
the (UTllARA, and the treble or small 
lyre as the CHKLYS. The term was 
synonymous with Viol in tlie Middle 
Ages, and the Lira da Braccio, Lira 
da Gamba, and Archiviole di Lira were 
all varieties of bowed instruments. 

Lyric. Suitable to be sung to the 
lyre, hence a song, poetry, or blank 
verse, or musical composition of cor- 
responding style. 

Lyric Stage. Tlie operatic stage. 

Lysberg (Charles Samuel) com- 
posed the opera “ La Fille du Caril- 
lonneur,” a sonata, “ L’absence,” many 
salon pieces for piano; played piano; 
taught Geneva Conservatory; known 
as “ Bovy-T;ysberg ”; pupil of Chopin. 
B. Mar. 1, 1821, Lysberg, Canton of 
Bern; d. Feb. 25, 1873, Geneva. 


M is the abbreviation for Main, 
Mano, Manual; M. F. for Mezzo 
Forte; M. P. for Mezzo Piano; 
M. M. for Millzel’s Metronome. 

Ma. It. “But”; as Andante ma 
non troppo, slow, but not too slow. 

Maas (Joseph) sang ten. in Eng- 
lish concerts, festivals, and with the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company; in boy- 
hood, chorister Rochester Cathedral. 
B. Dartford, Jan. 30, 1847 ; d. Jan. 
16, 1886, London. 

Mabellini (Teodulo) composed the 
successful opera “ Matilda di Toledo ” 
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at 19; ^‘Rolla,” Turin, 1840; “Fiam- 
inefcta/* Florence, 1852, and other 
operas ; the oratorios “ Eudossia e 
Paolo,” “ L’Ultimo Giorno di Gerusa- 
lemme ” ; the cantatas “ Lo Spirito di 
Dante,” “ La Caccia,” “ Rafaele San- 
zio,” ‘‘Elegiaca,” “11 Ritorno”; be- 
came court chapelmaster at Florence 
and teacher in the Insiituto Reale 
Musicale, where he had been a pupil. 
B. April 2, 1817, Pistoia; d. Mar. 10, 
1897, Florence. 

Macbeth. Giuseppe Verdi’s four- 
act opera, to book by Piave, was first 
performed Mar. 17, 1847, at the Per- 
gola, Florence. Hippolyte Andre Jean 
Baptiste Chclard’s opera, to book by 
Rouget de I’lsle, was first performed 
June 29, 1827, at the Paris Acad6mie. 
Music for William Davenant’s semi- 
operatic version of the tragedy, pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, London, 1072, 
by his widow and son, was composed 
by Matthew Locke. Efforts have been 
made to establish both Purcell and 
Eccles as the composers, though Locke’s 
authorship is generally admitted. A 
later setting by Eccles was performed 
at Drury Lane, 1690. Music for the 
second act was composed by Richard 
Leveridge, 1708. 

Macbeth (Allan) composed two 
cantatas, an operetta, chamber music; 
played organ and taught in Ghasgow; 
pupil Lcipsic Conservatory. B. Mar. 
13, 1850, Greenock, Scotland; add. 
Glasgow. 

MacCarthy (Maud) played violin, 
debut in London, 1894; touring Amer- 
ica, 1896; pupil of Arbos. B. July 
4, 1884, Clonmel, Ireland; add. 

London. 

MacDonald (Malcolm) composed 
Strathspeys and reels ; i)layed 'cello in 
Niel Gow’s Edinburgh Oichestra ; pub- 
lications, 1788-97. B. Diiiikeld, Scot. 

MacDonald (Peter) published “ Col- 
lection of Highland Vocal Airs,” Edin- 
burgh, 1783; played violin; minister 
of Kilmore, Argylshire for 09 years 
from 1756. B. April 22, 1729, Suther- 
land, Scotland; d. Sept. 25, 1824. 
Joseph wrote “ Theory of the Scots 
Highland Bagpipe”; helped his 
brother, PETER, in collecting Scotch 
songs. B. Feb. 26, 1739; d. 1702. 


MacDowell (Dr. Edward Alex- 
ander) composed orchestral poems 
and suites, songs, piano sonatas, 
concertos, etc., which established his 
reputation as one of the foremost 
modern creative musicians; was like- 
wise among the most gifted of piano 
virtuosi; and a highly successful 
teacher. Dr. MacDowell came of a 
family of Quakers of Scotch-Irish 
origin, but settled in America prior 
to the Revolution. His first teachers 
were Juan Buitrago, Pablo Desvernine, 
and for a time Teresa Carrefio, all 
Latin- Americans. From 1876 to 1879 
he was a student at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, under Savard (composition) 
and Marmontel (piano). ,Then, after 
a few lessons from Lebert in Stutt- 
gart, he settled in Frankfort, studying 
piano with Karl Heymann and Ralf 
at the Hoch Conservatorium. “ Raff 
made a prot6g<5 of him and would lock 
him in a room for hours until he had 
worked out the most appalling musi- 
cal problems” (Hughes). On ITey- 
mann’s resignation MacDowell was an 
unsuccessful candidate for his post, 
but in 1881 was made principal piano 
teacher in the Darmstadt Conserva- 
tory, later returning to Frankfort as 
a teacher, but without official con- 
nections. In 1882 he visited Weimar, 
made the acquaintance of Liszt, who 
secured him the opportunity of per- 
forming his first piano suite at the 
session of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein, where he was cordiall}" 
received. From that time his compo- 
sitions were accorded a hearing at the 
principal concerts in Germany, and 
during a sojourn of four years in 
Wiesbaden he grew in fame both as 
composer and pianist. In 1888 Mr. 
MacDowell settled in Boston, teach- 
ing, giving concerts, and playing with 
the Boston Symphony and Tlioraas 
concerts on two occasions. In 1896 he 
was made head of the newly organ- 
ized musical department of Columbia 
University, New York City. Prince 
ton and Pennsylvania gave him the 
degree Mus. Dr., and besides his ardu 
ous labours as teacher, composer, and 
pianist, he conducted the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, 1897-98. During his sab- 
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batical year at Columbia, Dr. Mac- 
])owell taxed his strength by giving a 
number of recitals in the larger Ameri- 
can cities, and abroad, appearing with 
notable success at the London Phil- 
harmonic Concert, May 14, 1903, where 
he played his second concerto. Al- 
ways an idealist, Dr. MacDowell ac- 
cepted the professorship at Columbia 
in the hope of founding there a School 
of Fine Arts. Had this project been 
successful, he would have headed the 
school jointly with the eminent sculp- 
tor-painter MacMonnics. An endow- 
ment had been promised which would 
liave enabled these gentlemen to as- 
semble a distinguished faculty of co- 
labourers, hjit, unfortunately, the pro- 
ject fell through. In Jan., 1904, Dr. 
MacDowell retired from Columbia, but 
overwork and worry brought on a 
cerebral disorder which compelled him 
to go into retirement. To the deep 
regret of the musical world, it was 
soon discovered that his malady was 
incurable. Then the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club undertook to raise a fund 
which should assure the physical well 
being of the composer, MacDowell 
clubs were formed in many part of 
the.country for the study of his works, 
and a senes of benefit concerts were 
given, in which his most promising 
pupils took part. He was taken to a 
retreat in the country, where the de- 
votion of his wife and friends gave 
him complete repose; but all efforts 
proved unvailing, and he died shortly 
after his return to the city which had 
been the scene of his best efforts. B. 
Dec. 18, 1861, New York City; d. 
Jan. 24, 1907, New York City. See 
monographs by James Hunneker and 
Lawrence Gilman. A complete cata- 
logue of his works, published by Breit- 
kopf & Hilrtel, follows: Instru- 
mental compositions. Piano, two 
hands: Op. 10. First Modern Suite. 
Fraeludium, Presto, Andantino and 
Allegretto, Intermezzo, Rhapsody, 
^'ugue. New revised edition by the 
composer. Op. 13. Prelude and Fugue. 
pP- 14. Second Modern Suite. Prae- 
uidium, Fugato, Rhapsody, Scherzino, 
March, Fantastic Dance. Op. 15. 
First Concerto in A-Minor. Piano- 


forte Solo Vith a Second Piano in 
Score (two copies necessary for per- 
formance), New revised edition by 
the composer. Op. 16. Serenata. Op. 
17. Two Fantastic Pieces for Concert 
Use: No. 1. A Tale; No. 2. Witches* 
Dance. Op. 18. Two Compositions: 
No. 1. Barcarolle in F; No. 2. Humor- 
eskeinA. Op. 19. Wald-Idyllen (For- 
est Idyls). No. 1. Waldesstille; No. 
2. Spiel der Nymphen; No. 3. Trilu- 
mcrei; No. 4. Dryadentanz. Op. 23. 
Second Concerto in D-Minor. Piano- 
forte Solo with a Second Piano in 
Score (two copies necessary for per- 
formance). Op. 24. Four Composi- 
tions: No. 1. Humoresque; No. 2. 
March; No. 3. Cradle Song; No. 4. 
Czardas. Op. 28. Six Idyls after 
Goethe: No. 1. Once through the for- 
est; No. 2. Under the verdure’s vigor- 
ous bloom; No. 3. Bush and vale thou 
filFst again; No. 4. Light and silv’ry 
cloudlets hover; No. 5. As at sunset 
1 was straying; No. 6. A Fairbell 
flower. Op. 31. Six Poems after 
Heine: No. 1. We sat by the fisher- 
man’s cottage; No. 2. Far away on 
the rock-coast of Scotland; No, 3. 
My child, we once were children; No. 
4. We travelled alone in the gloaming; 
No. 5. Shepherd boy *s a King; No. 6. 
Death nothing is but cooling night. 
Op, 32. Four Little Poems: No. 

1. The Eagle; No. 2. The Brook; 
No. 3. Moonshine ; No. 4, Winter. 
Op. 36. Etude de Concert, in F sharp. 
Op. 37. Les Orientales, Three Pieces 
for Piano: No. 1. Clair de lune; No. 

2. Dans le hamac; No. 3. Danse An- 
dalouse. Op. 38. Marionettes. Six 
Little Pieces (Soubrette, The Lover, 
Knave, Sweetheart, Clown, Witch). 
Op. 39. Twelve Studies. Book I. 
Hunting Song, Alla Tarantella, Ro- 
mance, Arabesque, In the Forest, 
Dance of the Gnomes. Book II. Idyl, 
Shadow Dance, Intermezzo, Melody, 
Scherzino, Hungarian. Op. 46. So- 
nata Tragica ( No. I ) . Op. 46. Twelve 
Virtuoso Studies. Complete: No. 1. 
Novelette; No. 2. Moto Perpetuo; 
No. 3. Wild Chase; No. 4. Impro- 
visation; No. 6. Elfin Dance; No. 6. 
Valse Triste; No. 7. Burlesque; No. 
8* Bluette; No. 9. Trilumerei; No. 10. 
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March Wind; No. 11. Impromptu; 
No. 12. Polonaise. Op. 50. Second 
Sonata (Eroica). Op. 51. Woodland 
Sketches. Op. 55. Sea Pieces. Op. 
57. Third Sonata (Norse). Op. 59. 
Fourth Sonata (Keltic). Op. 61. 
Fireside Tales. Op. 62. New England 
Idyls. In Passing Moods. Six Little 
Pieces after Sketches by J. S. Bach. 
Technical Exercises: Book I, Book II. 
Compositions revised and edited for 
the pianoforte: Glinka-Balakirev, The 
Lark; Huber, Intermezzo; Lavignac, 
Aria from Handers “Susanna”; Liszt, 
Eclogue; Moszkowski, Air de Ballet; 
Piern6, Cradle Song; Piern^, Allegro 
Scherzando; Reinhold, Impromptu; 
Stcherbatcheir, Oricritale; Ten Brink, 
Gavotte in E minor; Van Westerhout, 
Momcnto Capriccioso; Van Wester- 
hout, Gavotte in A; Moszkowski, 
Etincellcs ; Rimsky-Korsakow, Ro- 
mance in A flat; Martucci, Impro- 
vise; Geisler, Episode; Liszt, Im- 
promptu; Gcisler, Pastorale; Alkan- 
MatjDowell, Perpetual Motion ; La- 
eombe. Etude; Dubois, Sketch; Cui, 
Cradle Song; Geisler, The Princess 
Use; Piern<?, Improvisata; Thorn, 
Amourette. From the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Transcriptions for the Piano- 
forte) : Couperin, F., Le Ba volet Flot- 
tant (Tlic Waving Scarf). Coup- 
erin, F., L^Ausonienne, Contra-Dance. 
Graun, C. H., Jig. Grazioli, G. B., 
Tempo di Minuet to. Locilly, J. B., 
Jig. Loeilly, J. B., Sarabande. Tran- 
scribed. Mattheson, Joh., Jig. Ra- 
meau, J. P., Sarabande. Rameau, 
J. P., The Three Hands. Couperin, F., 
I.a Bersan. Bach, J. S., Six Little 
Pieces: Courante, Minuet, Jig, Min- 
uet, March, Minuet. Pinno, four 
hands: Op. 20. Three Poems: Night 
at Sea, A Tale of the Knights, Ballad. 
Op. 21. Moon Pictures. After H. C. 
Andersen. Tlie Hindoo Maiden, Stork's 
Story, In Tyrol, The Swan, Visit of 
the Bear. Op. 22. Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia. Arranged. Op. 25. Lancelot and 
Elaine. Arranged. Op. 30. The Sara- 
cens and Lovely Alda. Arranged. Op. 
42. Suite (No. 1). Arranged. Op. 
48. Second (Indian) Suite arranged 
by Otto Taubmann. Two Pianos , four 
hands: Op. 15. First Concerto in A- 


Minor. Pianoforte Solo with a Second 
Piano in Score. Op. 23. Second Con- 
certo in D-Minor. Pianoforte Solo 
with a Second Piano in Score. Fio- 
loncello: Op. 35. Romance for Violon- 
cello with Orchestral accomp. Orches- 
tra: Op. 15. First Piano Concerto in 
A-Minor. Op. 22. Hamletf and Ophe- 
lia. Two Poems for Full Orchestra. 
Op. 23. Second Piano Concerto in B- 
Minor. Op. 25. Lancelot and Elaine. 
2d Symphonic Poem for Full Orches- 
tra. Op. 30. The Saracens and Lovely 
Alda. Two Fragments fropi the Song 
of Roland for Full Orchestra. Op. 42. 
First Suite for Full Orchestra. Op. 
42a. In October. Supplement to First 
Suite. Op. 48. Second (Indian) Suite 
for Full Orchestra. Vocal Composi- 
tions. Songs: Op. 9. Two Old Songs: 
Deserted, Slumber Song. Op. 11 and 
12. An Album of five songs. English 
and German words: My Love and T, 
You love me not. In the Skies, Night 
Song, Bands of Roses. Op. 26. Frorii 
an Old Garden, Six Songs. Op. 33. 
Three Songs for Soprano or Tenor: 
No. 1. Prayer; No. 2. Cradle Hymn; 
No. 3. Idyl. Op. 34. Two Songs: 
No. 1. Menic; No. 2. My Jean. Op. 
40. Six Love Songs for medium voice : 
Sweet blue-eyed Maid, Sweetheart tell 
me. Thy beaming Eyes, For sweet love’s 
sake, O lovely Rose, I ask but this; 
No. 3. Thy beaming Eyes. Two keys. 
Op. 47. Eight Songs with Piano Ac- 
companiment: No. 1. The Robin sings 
in the Apple Tree; No. 2. Midsum- 
mer Lullaby; No. 3. Folk Song; No. 
4. Confidence; No. 5. The West Wind 
Croons in the Cedar Trees; No. 6. In 
the Woods; No. 7. The Sea; No. 8. 
Through the Meadow. Op. 56. Four 
Songs: Long ago. Sweetheart mine, 
The Swan bent low to the Lily, A 
Maid sings light, As the gloaming 
Shadows creep (high or low voice): 
Op. 58. Three Songs : Constancy, Sun- 
rise, Merry Maiden Spring. Op. 69. 
Three Songs: Tyrant Love, Fair 
Springtide, To the Golden Rod. Op. 
40. No. 2. Sweetheart tell me. Op- 
58. No. 3. Merry Maiden Spring. 
For mixed chorus : Op. 43. Two North- 
ern Songs: No. 1. Slumber Song; 
No. 2. The Brook. Op. 44. Barcarolle. 
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Four Hand Piano. For male chorus: Chase,” “ Don Carlos”; the cantatas 
Op. 27. Three Songs: No. 1. In the “May Day,” “Around the Hearth,” 
Starry Sky Above Us; No. 2. Spring- songs, chamber music; taught at the 
time; No. 3. The Fisherboy. Op. 41. Royal Academy of Music, where he 
Two Songs: No. 1. Cradle Song; No. had been a pupil, continuing his mu- 
2. Dance of the Gnomes. Op. 52. Two sical activities despite total blindness. 
Choruses: N^ 1. Hush, hush! No. Resides ilie works montionod, Mac- 
2. From the Sea. Op. 53. Two Cho- farren composed farces, melodramas, 
ruses: No. 1. Bonnie Ann; No. 2. a cathedral service, and other church 
The Collier Lassie. Op. 54. Two music; wrote “Rudiments of Har- 
('horuses: No. 1. A Ballad of Charles mony,” analyses and programme books, 
the Bold; No. 2. Midsummer Clouds, music criticism; edited works for the 
Two Songs from tlie 13th century: Handel Society, of which he was seere- 
No. 1. Winter wraps his giimmest tary; conducted opera and concerts; 
spell; No. 2. As the gloaming shadows lectured at Cambridge University and 
creep. Columbia College Songs. (Trans- arranged “Moore’s Irish Melodies.” 
posed Edition, also.) The Crusaders, In 1875 he was made Mus. Dr. by 
()]). 52, No.»3, Arranfjements for mvn^s Cambridge University, became prin- 
roirrs: Beines, Spring Song. Boro- cipal of the Royal Academy of IMusic, 
(line, Serenade. Filke, The Brook and 1875, and was knighted 1883. B. Mar. 
the Nightingale. Monius/ko, The 2, 1813, London; son of the play- 
Cossack. Rimsky-Korsakow, Folk Song, wright George Macfarren; d. Oct. 31, 
Sokolow, Spring. Sokolow, From Si- 1887. Natalia sang con.; taught 
beria. von flolstein, Bonnie Katrine, singing; translated opera libretti ; m. 
von Woss, Under flowering branches. SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER. Walter 
lilace (Thomas) wrote “ Musick’s Cecil composed symphony in B flat, 
Monument,” etc., 1670; invented the two services, a piano concerto, so- 
Dyphone, a 50-stringed double luU‘, natas, and otluT chamber music, over- 
and a table organ; played lute. B. tures to “A Winter’s Tale,” “ Tam- 
alxmt 1619, Cambridge; d. about ing of the Shrew,” “ Beppo,” “Hero 
1700. and Lcander,” “ Henry V,” “ Othello,” 

MacEwen (John Blackwood) and a Pastoral, the cantata “ Song of 
composed symphony in A minor, or- a Sunbeam”; edited Mozart and Bee- 
chestral suite in E, overtures, lligh- thoven piano music for the Popular 
land Dances for orchestra, piano so- Classic series; wrote Reminiscences, 
nata in E minor, three string quartets, which a])peared after his death; taught 
Milton’s Hymn to the Nativity for solo, piano and conducted concerts of the 
chorus, and orchestra; “Scene from Royal Academy of Music; pupil of 
Hellas,” female chorus and orchestra; his brother, SIR GEORGE ALEXAN- 
“ The Last Chantey,” chorus and or- DER, of W. II. Holmes, and (hpriaiii 
chestra; taught harmony and composi- Potter. B. Aug. 28, 1826; d. Sept. 2, 
lion Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 1905. 

don, 1898; M.A., Glasgow, F.R.A.M.; MacGibbon (William) composed 
pupil Royal Academy of Music. B. “ Six Sonatas for a German Flute or 
April 13, 1868, Hawick; add. London. Violin,” Edinburgh, 1740; play»‘d vio- 
Macfarren (Dr. Sir George Alex- lin; conducted Edinburgli Gcmtle- 
ander) composed the “Devil’s Opera,” men’s Concerts; pupil of William Cor- 
l^ndon Lyceum, 1838; “Don Quixote,” hett. B. Edinburgh; d. Oct. 3, 1756, 
Drury Lane, London, 1846; “Robin Edinburgh. 

Ho(j(l,» ]860, and in all 13 operas, of MacGlashan (Alexander) played 
which nine were produced; the ora- violin and ’cello; gave concerts in 
torios “ St. John the Baptist,” “ Jo- Edinburgh ; published “ A Collection 
seph,” “King David,” “The Resur- of Strathspey Reels,” 1780; “A Col- 
rcction,” eight symphonies, overtures lection of Reels,” 1786; “A Collection 
to “ The Merchant of Venice, “ Romeo of Scots Measures,” 1781. D, 1797, 
and Juliet,” “Hamlet,” “Chevy Edinburgh. 

23 
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MacGuckin (Barton) sang ten. in 
English opera with Carl Kosa Com- 
pany, debut as Thaddeus, Sept. 10, 
1880, Birin inghani, at English festi- 
vals and coiieerts; became director of 
tlie Dublin Amateur Operatic and 
Choral {Society, 1005; in boyhood 
chorister at Armagh Cathedral, and 
later ten. at St. Patrick’s, Dublin. B. 
Dublin, July 28, 1852; add. Dublin. 

Machalath. Llcb. Obscure term 
oiicurring in tlie titles of Psalms liii 
and Ixxxviii which may have meant 
eitlier that they were to be sung to 
llute accompaniment or to a tune 
named JMachalath. 

Machete. Small Portuguese guitar. 

Machicot. /'V. Ecclesiastic who 
sang the embellished plain-song or 
niacliicotagi*. 

Machicotage. Florid ornament in- 
iro(luc(‘d inio plain-song in the Ro- 
man Catholic ( 'uthetlrals of Franco 
<!ausing tla^ diirerence between pure 
Cregoriaii and the so-called Gallican 
idiants. The Latin term was 
Macicotatiiaim. 

Machine-head. Rnok and pinion 
applianci* which replaces tlie ordinary 
tuning pegs in guitars and double- 
basses. 

Machol or Mahhol. II eh. Word 
associated in tlie Bible with Toph 
(timbrel or drum), and wliich may 
have been the name of tlie llute or 
lupe. 

Machwerk. Qcr. A laboured 
composition. 

Macirone (Clara Angela) com- 
posed a. suite for piano and violin in 
E minor, songs, an anthem, a 'I’e 
Deum, a Benediiitus; played piano; 
tauglit music in London schools; con- 
ducted a vocal society called “Tlie 
V i 1 1 age M i nst, re Is”; pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music. B. London, 
Jan. 21, 1821. 

Mackay (Angus) compiled “ A 
C!ollection of Ancient Piobaireachd or 
Highland pipe music,” 1838; wrote 
“ The Piper’s Assistant ” ; became 
piper to Queen Victoria. Drowmed in 
the Nith, near Dumfries, Mar. 21, 
1859. 

Mackenzie (Dr. Sir Alexander 
Campbell) composed the opera ‘*Co- 


lomba,” the orchestral ballad “ La 
Belle Dame sans Mcrci,” the comic 
opera “ His Majesty,” the descriptive 
suite for orchestra, “ London Day by 
Day,” a Veni Creator Spiritus, the 
oratorio “ Rose of Sharon,” the can- 
tata “ The Bride ” ; conducted the No- 
vello oratorio concerts, the London 
Philharmonic concerts, 1892-99; be- 
came principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music on the death of Sir G. A. 
Maefarrcn, 1888; was knighted, 1895; 
received the degrees Mus. Dr., D.C.L., 
and LL.D. from St. Andrews, Cam- 
bridge, Glasgow, McGill, and Leeds. 
Fourth in descent from a family of 
musicians in Edinburgh, young Mac- 
ki'iizic was sent to Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen, where he studied vio 
lin with TTllrich and theory with Stein, 
playing under tlie latter gentleman in 
the ducal orchestra, and becoming 
familiar with the scores of Berlioz, 
Liszt, and Wagner. Returning to 
Edinburgh, lie was soon in London as 
a pupil of Sainton, on whose advice 
he competed for and won the King’s 
.scholarship in tlie Royal Academy of 
Music. He played occasionally in or- 
cliestra and chamber concerts, and 
became conductor of the Scottisli 
Vocal Music Association in 1873, ami 
precentor in St. George’s churcli. 
“ Cervantes,” an overture which w'as 
his lirst important composition, w^as 
produced by von Billow, launcliiiig 
Mackenzie as a composer; but hard 
work during the next three years in- 
jured his Iicalth, and he settled in 
Florence, making only occasional 
visits to England until his appoint- 
ment to the Royal Academy of Music 
forced him to abandon his residence 
there. Mackenzie conducted the per- 
formance of “ St. Elizabeth ” wliich 
induced Liszt’s last visit to England, 
and introduced Tschaikowsky’s “ Sym- 
jihony Pathetique ” to the English 
public. In 1903 he made a success- 
ful tour of the Dominion of Canada 
as a “ prima donna conductor.” 
Other important works to be noted 
are: two Scottish Rhapsodies for or- 
chestra, a Canadian Rhapsody for or- 
chestra, London Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, 1905; the cantatas Jason,” 
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“ The Dream of Jubal,” “ The Witch’s 
Daughter,” Leeds i^stival, 1904; 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” for 
chorus and orchestra; the oratorio 
“Bethlehem”; the operas “The Trou- 
badour,” Carl Rosa t'oinpany, Drury 
Lane, June 8, 1886; “The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” the comic opera “Plucbe,” 
“Pibroch,” suite for violin. Op. 42; 
violin concerto, Op. 32 ; the operetta 
“ Knights of the Road,” Palace The- 
atre, London, Feb. 27, 1905; Morris 
Dance and Processional March for or- 
chestra. B. Kdinburgh, Aug. 22, 1847 ; 
add. London. 

Mackintosh (John) played bas- 
soon in London and provincial orclu's- 
tras. B. 1?67, London; d. Mar. 23, 
1844, London. 

Mackintosh (Robert) composed 
four books of airs, minuets, reels, 
gavottes, and strathspeys ; played vio 
lin ; known as “Red Boh” and tlie 
teacher ot* Natlianiel Gow. B. Athole ; 
d. 1807, London. Abraham composed 
dance Jiiusic })ul)lished as “Thirty-two 
new Strathspey Keels,” Kdinlmrgli, 
1792; pupil of his father ROBERT. 
B, June 15, 1709, Edinburgh; d. New- 
castle-on-Tyno. 

Maclean (Charles) composed 
“ 'rwelve Solos or Sonatas for a Vio- 
lin and Violoncello,” Edinburgh, 1737. 

MacLeod (Peter) composed “O! 
why left I my hame ? ” and other 
pojjular Scotch songs which were puh- 
lisiied as “ Original National Melodies 
of Scotland,” 1838; “Original Scottish 
Melodies,” “New National Songs,” the 
last in aid of the Burns monument. 
B. May 8, 1797, West Calder, Mid- 
lothian; d. Bonnington, near Edin- 
burgh, Feb. 10, 1859. 

MacMurdie (Joseph) composed 
glees and songs; Mus. 13., Oxford, 
1814. B. Tendon, 1792; d. Dec. 23, 
1878, Merton, Surrey. 

Maepherson (Charles) composed 
the overture “ Cridhe an Ghaidhil,” 
quartet in E flat for piano and string, 
a Highland suite for orchestra, a 
“Hallowe’en” suite; Psalm cxxxvii, 
and the prize glee “ There sits a 
bird ” ; taught harmony and eounter- 
oint, Royal Academy of Music, where 
e had won the Lucas prize, 1892; in 


boyhood, chorister at St. Paul’s. B. May 
10, 1870, Edinburgh; add. London. 

Maepherson (Charles Stewart) 
comjmsed a symphony in mass in 
D for solo, chorus, and orchestra, two 
overtures, concerto alia fantasia for 
violin and orchestra, services, songs, 
piano pieces; conductor Westminsler 
Orchestral Society, 1885-1904; wrote 
text-books on theory; taught Royal 
Aead<‘iny of Music, where he had betn 
a pupil; played organ. B. Mar. 29, 
1865, Liverpool ; add. London. 

Macque, de (Jean) composed mad- 
rigals; became royal cliapelrnaster at 
Naples; pupil of Philip dc Monte. 13. 
Flanders; lived in Rome, 1576-82; 
publications dat(‘d Naples, 1576-1613. 
Madame Butterfly. PUCfUNL 
Madin or Madden (Henri) eom- 
)osc<l motets ; chap(d master to the 
<'reneh court. H. 169S, Verdun ; nephew 
of l>ish<»p Ma(bleii of Kilmacduagh ; d. 
1718, Versailles. 

Madriale. It. Madrigal. 

Madrialetto. It. Short madrigal. 
Madrid Conservatorio de Musica 
y Declamacion taught music in «all 
branches, besides serving as a sc'bool 
for opera and the stage. In 1908 the 
students of music of all classes num- 
bered 992, and for the previous year 
the income from all sources had 
reached 95,922 pescLas. Prizes and 
scholarships are awarded after a 
series of examinations and publie con- 
certs in which the more advance<l 
students take part. The conservatory 
was founded by Queen Maria (’ris- 
tina, 1830, and lias continued to grow 
and prosper under royal auspices. Tt 
is governed hy a royal commissioner, 
in 1908, llrno. Sr. Don Tomas Breton 
y llernamlez, assisted by an advisory 
council of the professors. The faculty 
in 1908 consisted of the following 
full professors, given in the order of 
seniority, the first having been ap- 
pointed in 1874: Victor dc Mirecki 
y Laniarel, ’cello; Luis Font y 
Mirapeix, trumpet; Mamiol Gon- 
zfiloz Val, clarinet; Tonnls Garefa 
Cnronel, trumpet and cornet; Antonio 
Sos y Mezquiriz, solf^ge; .loseTrago 
y Arana, piano; Fermfn Ruiz JOs- 
cob^s, oboe; Francisco Gonzalez 
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Maestre, flute ; Enrique FernSndez 
Arb6s, violin; Valentin de Arln y 
Goenaga, harmony; Valentin Zu- 
biaurre y Urionabarrencchea, ensem- 
ble ; Jo9<i Reventos y Truch, solfege ; 
Mme. Carolina Casanova y Rodriguez, 
singing; »Tiisto Blasco y I'ompans, 
singing; Jos<5 Marla Fernandez de 
Valderrama, solfege; Antonio Mora- 
gas y Llombart, lyric declamation; 
S]milio Serrano y Ruiz, counterpoint, 
fugue, etc.; Mme. Pilar FcrnAiMlez de 
la Mora, piano; Toinfls Fernfindez 
Grajal, count(;rpoint, fugue, etc.; 
Pablo HernAndez y Salees, solfege; 
Manuel Fernrindoz Grajal, piano; 
Ignacio Agustln Campo y Castro, har- 
mony; Mme. Laura Rornca y Parra, 
solfege; Pedro Fontanilla y Minam- 
bres, harmony; Antonio FornAiidez 
Pordas, violin; Jos6 del Hierro y 
Palomino, violin and viola; Fran- 
cisco Javier Jim<^nez Delgado, piano; 
Raimundo Juan .Jos^? 'rorres y Garcia, 
doublebass; Mine. Vieentii Tormo y 
Serrano, harp; Nicolas Garcia Al- 
mazAn, trombone; Pascual FananAs 
y Trol, bassoon ; Assistant pro- 
fessors: Mme. Natalia del Cerro y 
Maroto, piano; Avelino J<\‘rnAndez de 
la Sierra, violin; Mme. Teresa Sar- 
miento y Revuclta, piano; Tom As 
LestAn y GonzAlez, violin; AndrAs 
Mongo y Marchamalo, piano; Mme. 
Knriqueta Dutrieu y Blanco, piano; 
JosA MondAjar y Mendoza, piano; 
Mine. Paula Lorenzo de ^liguel Garay 
Pcrlado, piano; Mme. Marla Peual- 
ver y Boixados, piano; Kobustiano 
Montalban de la Cruz, piano; Satur- 
nino SAinz del Castillo, piano; Mine. 
Sofia Salgado y Repnundo, piano; 
Mme. Marla de los Dolores Rodriguez 
y Aguilar, piano; Mme. Dolores Ca- 
sanova y Garrido, piano; JosA Marla 
GuervAs y Mira, piano; Venaneio 
Monge y Marchamalo, piano; Miguel 
Santonja y Canto, harmony; Antonio 
Cardona y Garcia, piano; Mme. Ma- 
tilde Torregrosa y .TordA, solfege ; 
JosA Moreno Ballesteros, organ and 
harmonium. Section of Declamation; 
Fernando Diaz de Mendoza y Aguado, 
Juan Comba y Garcia, Mme. Marla 
Alvarez Tiibau, Enrique Rodriguez 
SAnchoz Soils. The secretary of the 


administration in 1908 was Sr. Don 
Servulo Callcja y Gonzalez. This in- 
stitution has exerted a powerful influ- 
ence on the musical art, not only of 
all Spain but likewise of Portugal and 
the Latin-American countries, and 
has promoted a multitude of musical 
organizations in all parts of the I\*ii- 
insula. Madrid has been the chief scat 
of opera in Spain for nearly two cen- 
turies, and possesses a splendid Royal 
Opera House, which shares the honors 
with that of Barcelona. There are 
numerous societies in the Capital 
which give concerts of choral, orches- 
tral, and cJiamber music. 

Madrigal. Secular song, consist- 
ing of a sliort pastoral cr love poem, 
set in contrapuntal style for two or 
more voices witliout instrumental ac- 
companiment, cultivated by medifcval 
eburch musicians, and naturally con- 
struct(Ki in the cluirch Modes. With 
the decay of minstrelsy the art of 
music was loft wholly to the church. 
It seems probable that the early Flem- 
ish composers were the first to develop 
the madrigal, but it is certain that tlio 
first publications were made in Italy, 
about 1501, and that imitators sprang 
up in every part of Europe, with ilie 
result that a wealth of polyphonic 
vocal music was created nearly equal 
to that which grew up about the 
Mass. The dilliculty with which mod- 
ern singers perform these works is 
proof that the art of singing h:ul 
readied its liighest perfection before 
the birth of instrumontal music. 

Madrigal Society, founded in Lon- 
don by Jolin Imrnyns, 1741, gave con- 
certs at which madrigals were pi'C- 
formed, a supper was served, and tlic 
evening was frequently concluded with 
catches and other lighter A^ocal music. 
The original membership was 16. fa 
1008 the membership was restricted 
to 40, the society continued to flour- 
ish, and claimed to have the longest 
continuous history of any musical or- 
ganization in the world. In the last 
generation the Earl of Beauchamp, 
Otto Goldschmidt, Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, Lord Alverstonn, and Sir Fred 
erick Bridge served as president, and 
the musical directors were Otto Gold- 
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ascending from the tonic; while the 
minor scales involve a minor third 
(three semitones). A major tone has 
the ratio 8:9 while a minor tone has 
the ratio 9 : 10. 

Mai. Ger, Time. 

Malbrook s’en va-t-en Guerre was 
sung by the French soldiers after the 
battle of Malplaquet, both author and 
composer being now unknown. Marie 
Antoinette revived its popularity, and 
it was employed as typical of the 
French army by Beethoven in his 
“ Battle Symphony.*' An English 
modification of the air has been long 
popular to the words “ For lie *s a 
jolly good fellow." 

Malcolm ^Alexander) wrote an ex- 
cellent “ Treatise on Music," which 
was the first to be published in Scot- 
land, 1721. B. 1087, Edinburgh; d. 
Edinburgh. 

Malek Adpl. Sir Michael Costa’s 
three-act ’ opera, to book by Count 
Pepoli, was first performed Jan. 14, 
18;i7, at the Paris Tlu*ntre des Italiens. 

Malherbe (Charles Theodore) 
comf)oaed incidental music for “ Les 
yeux clos," comic operas, orchestral 
and chamber music; wrote “Precis 
d’histoire de l’Op<*ra Comique," 1887 ; 
“ Histoire de la Seconde Salle Fa- 
vart " ; crowned by the Acad^^mie, 
1892-93; made the most important of 
modern private collections of musical 
autogia])hs ; became archiviste to the 
I’aris Opera, 1899. B. Aiuil 21, 1803, 
Paris ; add. Paris. 

Malibran (Maria Felicita) pos- 
sessed a con. voice with a superadded 
sop. register, which she used with such 
intelligence and spirit as to become 
the most celebrated woman singer of 
her generation. Daughter of the 
famous ten. and impresario MANUEL 
CARCIA, who was her chief instruc- 
tor, she played a child’s part in Naples 
at five in Paer’s “ Agnese," and under- 
took the prima donna’s rOle, to the 
delight of the audience. Herold gave 
her some lessons on the piano, and she 
had some singing lessons from Pan- 
seron in childhood, but in 1816 she 
accompanied her family to Paris, 
studied with her father, and made her 
operatic debut in London, June 7, 


1825, where she received $2500 for a 
six weeks' engagement. The family 
then removed to New York, where the 
singer was heard with great enthusi- 
asm. Her marriage to Malibran, a 
French merchant, took place Mar. 25, 

1826, against her wishes, and when 
her husband became bankrupt shortly 
afterwards, she fled to Paris. There 
she became a favourite singer at the 
Italian opera, and began a series of 
triumphal engagements in London, 
Naples, Milan, receiving a contract for 
18.5 performances at La Sea la with 
4.50,000 francs compensation. In 1830 
she formed an attachment for Charles 
dc Beriot, with whom she established 
a home near Brussols, marrying lum 
after securing a divorce from Mali- 
bran, 1836. While filling an engage- 
ment in London, Mine. Malibran fell 
from a horse, and despite the severe 
injuries which resulted, persisted in 
singing without resjiite until the fol- 
lowing autumn, wlien her illness de- 
veloped fatally during the last festival 
at Manchester. B. Mar. 21, 1808, 
Paris; d. Sept. 23, 1836, Manchester. 

Malinconia, con. It. With melan- 
choly. 

Malinconicamente. It. Melan- 
cholia, sadness. 

Malinconioso. It. Sadly, sorrow- 
fully. 

Mallinger (Mathilde) sang sop. in 
opera, debut, as “Norma," 186(h Mu- 
nich, cre.ating Eva in the “ Meister- 
singer,” June 21, 1868. In 1869 she 
joined the Berlin opera, where she 
managed to dethrone Lucca, then the 
favourite singer, retaining her ])lace 
until 1882, with occasional visits to 
Vienn.a, St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Munich. From 18!)0 to 189.5 she 
taught singing in Prague, then join- 
ing a Berlin music school. B. Feb. 17, 
1847, Agram, Croat ia ; m. Baron von 
Scliimmelpfennig von der Oye; add. 
Berlin. 

Malten or Muller (Therese) sang 
sop. in opera, debut at Dresden, 1873, 
where slie continued 30 y(‘ars, with 
occasional appearances in Vienna, 
London, Berlin, and at Bayreuth, 
where she sang “Kundry”; pupil 
of Gustav Engel, Berlin. B. June 21, 
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1855, Insterburg, Eastern Prussia; 
add. Dresden. 

Malvezzi (Cristofano) edited a 
collection of dramatic intermezzi per- 
formed at the wedding of Ferdinand de 
Medici and Christina de Lorraine, 
1589, containing works by Peri, Bardi, 
Marenzio, Cavalieri, as well as his 
own; composed five-part madrigals and 
organ music; canon of San rx>renzo 
and chapclmaster to tlie Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. B. June 27, 1547, Lucca; 
d. Florence. 

Malzel (Johann Nepomuk) im- 
proved Stockel's musical clironometer, 
for which he o))tained a letter of rec- 
ommendation from Beethoven, after- 
wards appropriat'd WinkeTs invention 
of the MFTKONOMF, wliicli he pat- 
ented and rnaniifaetured in Paris as his 
owTi from 181(1. In early life a music 
teacher, Miilzcl invented an automatic 
instrument whicli played flutes, trum- 
pets, strings, drums, etc., which he sold 
for 3000 francs, and then made a 
larger one which also imitated clari- 
nets, violins, and ’cellos. This he 
called the Panharmonicon. Having 
bought Kempelen’s automatic chess 
player, ho exhibited these and other 
mechanical inventions, which won him 
an appointment at the Vienna court. 
In Vienna he met Beethoven, for whom 
he made an ear trumpet, and to whom 
he suggested the plan of the “ Battle 
Symphony.” A quarrel with Beetho- 
ven over the ownership of this piece 
culminated in a law suit, but when 
Miilzcl returned to Vienna with his 
Metronome, 1817, the matter was com- 
promised. The remainder of Malzel’s 
life was spent in touring and exhibit- 
ing his inventions, and he made two 
visits to the West Indies and one to 
the United States, finally dying aboard 
the American ship Otis. B. Hatisbon, 
Aug. 15, 1772; d. July 21, 1838. 

ijaminets. Puppet shows, which 
were usually accompanied by dulcimer 
music. 

Mancando. It. Decreasing, dying 
away. 

Manche. Fr. Neck of viol or 
guitar. 

Manchester Festivals were given 
from 1828 to 1836, chiefly as a result 


of the activities of the management of 
the Gentlemen’s Concerts, which date 
back at least to 1745. An amateur 
orchestra furnished the instrument 
music of the Gentlemen^s Concerts 
until 1850, when Charles IIall6 became 
the leader. Seven years later arrange- 
ments for a permanent orchestra were 
perfected, and with the exception of 
the season of 1860-61, when no con- 
certs were given, Hall6 was in charge 
during the remainder of his life. On 
the death of Sir Charles Hall6, 1895, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir C. Villiers 
Stanford, Dr. F. H. Cowen, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Brodsky, and George 
Ilenschel conducted the first season, 
and in 1896-97 Dr. Cowea was sole 
conductor. Thereafter the concerts 
were conauctod by Dr. Richter. Now 
known as the Halle concerts, these 
were in 1908 the most important in 
Manchester. An orchestra of 100, 
chorus of 400, and 20 concerts were 
given in Manchester and many more 
in surrounding cities. Manchester 
Philharmonic Choral Society was 
established in 1880 by G. Brand 
Lane, filling the place of the earlier 
Manchester Choral Society and of the 
Hargreaves Choral Society. The mem- 
bership was 600, from which a selected 
chorus gave six concerts annually'. 
Manchester Boyal College of 
Music was founded in 1893, Sir 
Charles llall6 being the first principal, 
his successor being Dr. BRODSKY. It 
is alliliated with Manchester Univer- 
sity, whence students pass for their 
degrees in music. The institution is 
charh'red, endowed, has numerous 
scholarships, and is under the patron- 
age of the (^ueen of England. 

Manchicourt, de (Pierre) com 
posed a book of 19 motets, 29 chan 
sons, masses ; canon of Arras and 
choirmaster Tournai Cathedral. B. 
Bethiine, Artois ; publications dated 
1539-54. 

Mancinelli (Luigi) composed the 
operas “Ero e Leandro,” Madrid, Nov. 
30, 1897, later at Co vent Garden, Lon- 
don, and Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; “Paolo e Francesca,” Bo- 
logna, 1907 ; intermezzi to the plays 
“Messalina,” “Cleopatra” (Cossa), 
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the oratorios “ Isaias,” Norwich Festi- 
val, 1887, “ Saint Agnes,” Norwich 
Festival, 1905; conducted Royal Opera 
at Madrid, Covent Garden, London; 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
*Cello pupil of Sbolci, Florence, at 12, 
young Mancinelli soon obtained em- 
ployment at La Pergola, and in 1874 
went to the Apollo, Rome, in the same 
capacity, where his first opportunity 
to conduct occurred by accident. His 
success in this theatre led to his ap- 
pointment as principal of the Liceo, 
conductor at the Teatro Cornunale and 
chapelmaster at San Petronio, Bo- 
logna, where ho remained until 1886, 
when he visited London and gained 
employment as composer and con- 
ductor. Besides the works named he 
composed two masses and other church 
music. B. Feb. 5, 1848, Orvieto; add. 
London. 

Mancini , (Francesco) composed 
“ Hydaspes ” and in all 20 operas, 
oratorios; directed the Conservatorio 
di San Loreto, Na])les, where he had 
been a pupil. B. about 1674, Naples; 
d. 1739, Naples. 

Mancinus (Thomas) composed two 
Passions, motets, madrigals, and Ger- 
man secular songs in four and five 
pfirts; chapelmaster and librarian to 
the Duke of Brunswick. B. Schwerin, 
1550; d. about 1620, Wolfenbiittel. 

Mandolin. Small instrument of 
the lute family, but with a deeper res- 
onance box, having a fretted neck, and 
played with a plectrum. The Milanese 
Mandolin has five pairs of strings. 
The Neapolitan, which is more gener- 
ally used, has four pairs of strings, 
attuned to g, d', a', e". The serenade 
in Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni ” is scored 
for mandolin, and Beethoven wrote a 
sonatina for it. 

Mandollna or Mandola. It, 

Mandolin. 

Mandora or Mandola. It. A 
larger variety of mandolin now nearly 
obsolete. 

Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, which in 1909 continued to 
rival the claims of the METROPOLI- 
TAN as the chief lyric theatre of the 
United States, was erected by OSCAR 
llAMMERSTEIN, and opened Dec. 3, 


1906, with the performance of “ Puri- 
tani ” introducing a strong company, 
and Bonci as Arturo. Melba, Tetraz- 
zini, Mary Garden, and Nonlica were 
among the leading singers, Campan- 
ini was the conductor, and with young 
blood, a good orchestra, fairly ade- 
quate stage s«*ttings, tlie proihiction 
of many works new to America, includ- 
ing “ Pelleas et M^disande,” the new 
enterprise had achieved in 1908 what 
promised to be permanent success. 
The Manhattan fronts on West 34th 
street, has a seating capacity of 3000 
and is so arranged that a view of the 
stage is possible from every part of 
the house. 

Manica. It. Fingering. 

Manichord. CL ART Cl lORD. 

Manico. NECK. MAN(TIE. 

Maniera. It. Manner, style, 
metliod. 

Mani^re. It. Manner, MANIERA. 

Manieren. Oer. AGRfiMENS, 
graces. 

Mann (Dr. Arthur Henry) com- 
posed the oratorio “ Ecco Homo,” 1882, 
Te Dcum, 1887, services, anthems; ed- 
ited Tallis’s “ Forty-part Song,” 1888; 
played organ; chorusmaster Norwich 
Festival, 1902. B. May 16, 1850, Nor- 
wich ; add. Norwich. 

Manner gesangverein. Ger. Male 
singing society. 

Manners (Charles) founded the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company, 1898, 
which gave grand opera in English in 
Great Britain, in 1902 and 1903 at 
Covent Garden, and in 1904 at Drury 
Lane, London, and in 1906 an operatic 
festival in Shellield for the benefit of 
the university. Manners sang for some 
years with the thirl Rosa Company; 
visited America in 1893; joined the 
Harris forces in Lon<lon, 1894, and 
made a successful tour of South Africa 
in English opera, 1896-97. Bertram in 
“ Roberto,” Gremin in “ Eugene Onie- 
gen,” the King in “ Lohengrin ” and 
“ Maritana,” and Mephistopheles were 
his chief roles. Son of Col. Mansergh, 
J. P. for Cork and Tipperary, the name 
Manners was adopted for professional 
purposes at the beginning of the career 
just outlined. B. Dec. 27, 1857, Lon- 
don. Fanny Moody sang sop. in 
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opera, debut as Arline, Liverpool, 
1887, with the Carl Rosa Company, 
and as Micaela, Drury Lane, l^ondon, 
later acj|uiring such idles as Klsa, 
Elizabeth, Briinnhilde, Juliet, and 
Senta. Pupil of Mine. Sainton-Dolby, 
she aided her husband in the establisli- 
ment of the operatic venture bearing 
their name and contributed to its suc- 
cess. B. Nov. 23, 1880, Redruth, Corn- 
wall; m. CHARLES MANNERS, July 
6, 1890; add. London. 

Manns (Sir August Friedrich) 
conducted the Crystal Palace band, 
London, 18d5-190], tlio Handel Festi- 
val, 1883-90, the Shellield Festivals of 
1896 and 1899, giving prom i nonce to 
the works of young English composers 
throughout his career. Son of a glass 
blower, an amateur niiisieian who 
formed a quintt't in his own family, 
Manns early acquired some knowledge 
of the violin, clarinet, and llute, and 
was apprenticed to Urban, town musi- 
cian of Elbing, where lie had some 
opportunity of orchestral practice. 
Tiien he entered a regimental hand 
at Dantzig, played violin in the theatre, 
and began to arrange and compose 
music. Finally he obtained a trans- 
fer to Gungl’s Orchestra in Berlin, 
and then became solo violinist and 
conductor at KroIFs Carden, Berlin. 
From 1851 to 1854 ho .served as regi- 
mental bandmaster, and then joined 
the Crystal Palace band as assi.stant 
conductor. He was knighh'd in 1903. 
B. Mar. 12, 1825, Stolzenberg, near 
Stettin; d. Mar. I, 1907. 

Manon Lescaut. J. F. F. E. 
HalCvy’s three-act ballet was first per- 
formed May 3, 1830, at the Paris 
Op6ra. Michael William Balfe’s opera 
was first performed in Paris, 1836. 
Daniel F. E. Auber’s three-act opera, 
to book by Scribe, was first p 'rformed 
Feb. 23, 1856, at the Paris Op^^ra Com- 
ique. Jules E. F. MassenePs three- 
act opera, to book by Meilhae and 
Gille, was first performed Jan. 19, 
1884, at the Paris Op6ra Comique. 
The first act represents an inn, at 
which Manon arrives under the es- 
cort of her cousin Lescaut, who is 
charged with placing her in a convent. 
Guillot Monfontaine, an old beau, is 


smitten with her charms, but she meets 
the Chevalier des Grieux, with whom 
she immediately falls in love and 
elopes. Bretigny and Lescaut, the 
former another of Manon’s lovers, 
reach Paris in the second act, search- 
ing for tlie missing beauty. Manon 
has already wearied of Grieux, and 
although he iiromises to marry her, 
decides that lie is not wealthy enough 
to provide the luxuries she craves, 
and on learning that a scheme is afoot 
to tear Grieux from her, readily con- 
soles herself by taking up with Bre- 
tigny. The third act represents an 
open air fete in the gardens of the 
Cours de la Reinc, at which Manon 
and Bretigny are enjoying themselves. 
Manon learns that Grieux is about to 
enter the church. Her passion for 
him revives, she finds him at the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, and prevails 
upon him to abandon the sacred pro* 
fessiun and return to her. In the last 
act Grieux and Guillot are gambling. 
Manon watches tlic play, and grows 
more and more alTectionate toward 
Grieux as he wins Guillot’s money. 
But Guillot, in order to revenge liim- 
self upon Manon, has made charges 
which result in a raid by the police, 
and Grieux and Manon are placed 
under arrest. Grieux is saved from 
ignominy by his father’s money, but 
Manon is senteneed to deportation, 
and dies of exhaustion in her lover’s 
arms while on the road to Havre, 
This opera, known simply as “Manon,” 
was sung at the New York Academy 
of Music, Dec. 23, 1885; in English, 
by the ('arl Rosa Company the same 
year, and later in French at Covent 
Garden, London. Giacomo Puccini’s 
fonr-act opera to the title “ Manon 
Lescaut” was first performed Feb. 1, 
1893, at Turin. In Puccini’s opera, 
which professes to adhere with as 
much fidelity as dramatic form per- 
mits to Abb<i Provost’s novel of the 
same title, Manon, in charge of her 
brother Lescaut, meets Des Grieux, 
who is destined for the church, de- 
serts him for Geronte de Ravoir, the 
old voluptuary, but after her arrest, 
Des Grieux manages to get aboard 
the ship in which Manon is deported 
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to America. The third and last act, 
therefore, takes place on “ a vast plain 
on tlie borders of the territory of New 
Orleans.’* The climate of the new 
world does not agree with Manon, who 
is overcome with fever. She dies, and 
Dos Grieux falls senseless over her 
body. 

Mantius (Eduard) sang ten. in 
opera, excelling in the roles of (iluck 
and Mozart; debut Berlin, 1830; friend 
of Mendelssohn, for whom he sang the 
leading rOle in “ Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde ” at the silver wedding of 
Mendelssohn’s parents. B. Jan. 18, 
1806, Schwerin; d. July 4, 1874, 
llmenau, Thuringia. 

Mantua, was the home of the 
Accademia Invaghiti, founded by 
Duke Cesare Gonzaga, 1564, for the 
cultivation of poetry and music, and 
possessed a large theatre in which 
Italian plays were presented as early 
as 1494.' 

Manual. Keyboard or clavier. 

Manualiter. To be played upon 
the manual alone. 

Manuductor. One who beats time 
by striking the hands together. 

Manzuoli (Giovanni) sang sopran- 
ist roles in opera, Madrid, in 1753, 
under Farinelli, London, 1764-65, then 
in Vienna; became court singer to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. B. about 
1725, Florence; d. Florence. 
Maometto Secondo. < lioacclnno A. 

Itossini’s opera linst j)erformed during 
the carnival of 1820 at the San Carlo, 
Naples, was recast as the “ Sit'ge de 
Corinthe,” under which title it be- 
came more widely known. 

Mapleson (James Henry) man- 
aged opera at the New York Academy 
of Music, 1875 to 1885, with fair suc- 
cess, althougli meeting with failure 
in 1886; began his career as impres- 
ario in 1861 at the Lyceum, London, 
the following year assuming control 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, then of 
Drury Lane until 1868, when he formed 
a partnership with Gyc in the man- 
agement of Covent Garden; resumed 
control of Drury Lane, 1871, exchang- 
ing the management for that of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, 1877, where he gave 
opera for several seasons. In early 


life Mapleson was a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music, played viola, and 
became assistant to F. T. Smith in the 
management of Italian opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. B. May 4, 1830, 
London; d. Nov. 14, 1901, London. 

Mara (Gertrude Elizabeth) sang 
sop. in the court opera of Frederick 
the Great, 1771-80, later with great 
success throughout Europe, compass 
g’ to e'". Daughter of the musician 
Schmeling, who taught her violin, 
she gave concerts in Vienna at nine, 
where the English ambassador gave 
the father letti'rs of introduction to 
friends in London. The Queen and 
ladies of the English court petted the 
child, suggested that she give up the 
violin as being too masculine, and ar- 
ranged for her to study singing with 
Paradies. Later she studied with 
Hiller in Leipsie, and made her debut 
at Dresden. Her engagement at the 
Prussian court followed, and there, 
against the advice of her friends, she 
married Mara, the ’cellist, who squan- 
dered her money and abused her until 
she divorced him. Leaving Berlin, 
she sang in Vienna, then at Munich, at 
the Handel Commemoration in Lon- 
don, at Turin, Venice, and in London, 
1802, when her benefit netted her 
$5000. She then settled in Moscow 
as a teacher, lost her property in the 
fire of 1812, and is said to have sung 
in London as late as 1819. Mara had 
sullered from rickets in childhood 
and was never strong enough to sit 
through a concert. B. Feb. 23, 1749, 
Cassel; d. Jan. 20, 1833, Revel, Li- 
vonia. 8ee biographies by Rochlitz 
and G. C. Grosheim. 

Marais (Marin) composed “ Al- 
cione,” 1706, “ Semele,” 1709, and 
other successful 0 ])eras, to books by 
A. H. de la Motte; siiifonies for 
violin, viol, and harpsichord; played 
viol da gamba in the court orchestra, 
and Academic de Musique, wliere he 
became assistant conductor. B. Mar. 
31, 1656, Paris; d. Aug. 15, 1728, 
Paris. Jean Louis composed two 
books of “Pieces de Vide”; wrote 
“Nouvelle Methode de Musique,” 1711; 
played violin in royal orchestra; one 
of the nineteen children of MARIN. 
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Marbeck or Merbecke (John) pre- 
pared and published “ The Bookc of 
Common Praier noted,” 1550, in which 
the Plain-8ong of the Latin ritual was 
adapted to the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI; played organ St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. In early life Mar- 
beck, then a lay clerk at St. George’s, 
was condemned to the stake for heresy, 
but a pardon was obtained by Bishop 
Gardiner from Henry VJJI. He pub- 
lished a number of religious works 
during the reign of Elizabeth. B. 
1523; d. about 1585, Windsor. 

Marcando. It. “ Marking,” as to 
tinic or expression. 

lilarcatissimo. It. Very marked. 

Marcato. It. Marked or empha- 
sized. 

Marcello (Benedetto) composed 50 
psalms for from one to four voices 
with instrumental acfcompaniment, 
Venice, 1724-27; concertos, the opera 
” Ecde riconosciuta,” tlie cantata 
” Arianna,” and the oratorio ” Giu- 
ditta,” to his own words; pupil of 
Lotti and Gasparini; noble and olU- 
cial of Venice. B. 1080, V^mice; d. 
July 24, 1730, Brescia. 

March. Music to accompany 
marching is generally in 4-4, but 
sometimes in 2-4, 3-4, or 6-8 time. 
The pace varies with the purpose of 
the composition from the extremely 
slow Funeral or Dead March to the 
Quickstep, which implies about 108 
steps to tlio minute and the Sturm 
Marsch or Pas de (diarge, with 120 
steps per minute. The drum in all 
cases is of the utmost importance in 
defining the rhythm. 

Marchand (Louis) composed or- 
gan and harpsichord music and the 
unperformed opera “ Py ramus et 
Thisbe”; became court organist at 
Paris, then at Dresden, where he was 
held in high favour until Johann Se- 
bastian Bach played there and chal- 
lenged him to a contest, whereu{>on 
Marchard fled to Paris and taught, 
receiving the fee of a loiiis, or about 
$5 per lesson. B. Feb. 2, 1069, Lyons; 
d. Feb. 17, 1732, Paris. 

Marche. Fr. March. 

Marche Bedoublee. Fr. Double 
quick march. 


Marche Triomphale. Fr. Tri- 
umphal march. 

Marches! (Luigi) sang soprani st 
roles, debut Rome, 1774, later in the 
principal opera houses of Italy, at 
Vienna, Berlin, London, and St. 
Petersburg, retiring in 1808. B. 1755, 
Milan; d. Dec. 18, 1829, Milan. 

Marches! (Mathilda de Castrone) 
sang mez. sop. in concerts, and be- 
came one of the most celebrated of 
modern vocal teachers; joining the 
Vienna Conservatory, 1854, establish- 
ing herself at Paris, 1801, but remov- 
ing to Cologne in 1865, where she 
taught in the Conservatory until 1868, 
when she resumed her old post at 
Vienna. There she served ^.10 years, 
then gave private lessons, and settled 
in Paris, 1881. Her “Kcole de Chant” 
was published in 1861, Paris, and she 
lias since published a “ M^thode,” 24 
books of vocal exercises, and her remi- 
niscences as “ Marchesi and Music,” 
1897. Born Graumann, daughter of 
a wealthy merchant of Frankfort-am- 
Main, she was the pupil of Nicolai 
and Garcia, and adopted music as a 
profession when Herr Graumann lost 
his fortune. Among her pupils were 
the singers de Murska, Fried, Kraus, 
Gerster, and her daughter BLANCHE. 
Jk Mar. 26, 1826; m. SALVATORE, 
1852; add. Paris. Salvatore Cava- 
liere de Castrone, Marchese Della 
Bajata sang bar. in opera, debut New 
York, 1848, in “ Ernani,” later pupil 
of Garcia, in Paris; became success- 
ful concert singer and teacher in Lon- 
don; wrote books on music; trans- 
lated French and German libretti into 
Italian; composed songs; Knight of 
St. Maurice and of St. Lazarus. Son 
of a Governor-General of Sicily, he 
was a guardsman in early manhood, 
but studied with Raimondi, Lamperti, 
and Fontana; later was obliged to 
leave Italy on the failure of the 
revolutionary movement, 1848. B. 
Jan. 15, 1822, Palermo; d. Paris. 
Blanche sang sop. in concerts tind 
occasionally in opera, notably as 
Brtinnhilde, Prague, 1900; pupil and 
assistant to her mother MATHILDE. 
M. Baron Caccamisi; add. Paris. 

Marcketti (Filippo) composed the 
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operas “ Gentile da Verano,” Turin, 
1850; “La Demente,” “II Paria,” 
“ Romeo e Giulietta,” “ Riiy Bias,” 
La Scala, Milan, April 3, 1809; “ Gus- 
tavo Wasa,” “ Don Giovanni d’ Aus- 
tria,” Turin, 1880; became president 
of the Reale Accademia di Santa Ce- 
cilia, Rome, 1881, and director of the 
Liceo Musicale; pupil of the Real 
Collegio di San Pietro a Majella, 
Naples. B. Feb. 20, 1831, Bolognola, 
Macerata; d. Jan. 18, 1901, Rome. 

lyCarchetto da Padova wrote “ Luci- 
darium in arte musicae planac ” and 
“ Pomerium artis musicae mensura- 
bilis ” between 1274 and 1309, which 
were reprinted in Gerbert’s “ Scrip- 
tores musician to the court of 
Prince Rainier of Monaco. 

Marchi, de (Chevalier Emilio) 
created the role of Mario ("avaradossi 
in Puccini’s “ Tosca,” Rome, 1900; 
sang at Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 1901-2; debut as Al- 
freddo, Milan, 1890; pupil of Landi. 
B. 1800, Voghera, Piedmont; real 
name Peano; add. Milan. 

Marchisio (Barbara) sang con. in 
opera at Vienna, Turin, Paris, and 
London; pupil of Fabbrica. B. Dec. 
12, 1834, Turin; retired upon her 
marriage. Carlotta sang sop. in 
opera; debut Milan; later with her 
sister BARBARA; pupil of Fabbrica. 
B. Dec. 0, 1830; m. Eugen Kuhn; d. 
June 28, 1872, Turin. 

Marcia. It. MARCH. 

Marechal (Charles Henri) com- 
posed the operas “ Les Amours de 
Catherine,” Op^ra Comique, 1876; 
“ La Tavernc des Trabans,” which won 
the Monbinne prize, 1876, Opt'ra Com- 
ique, 1881; “ Deidamie,” Paris Opera, 
1893; “Calendal,” Rouen, 1894; 
“Ping-Sin,” 1895; “ Daphnis et 

Chloe,” 1899; incidental music, songs, 
the sacred drama “ Le Miracle de 
Naim,” “La Nativite”; pupil of the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he won 
the Prix de Rome, 1870, with his can- 
tata “ Le jiigement de Dieu ” ; be- 
came inspector-general of musical 
education, 1896. B. Jan. 22, 1842, 
Paris; add. Paris. 

Marenzio (Luca) composed an 
eight-part mass, Neapolitan Villanelle, 


motets, and 159 madrigals, the publi- 
cation of which in the collection called 
“ Musica Traiisalpina,” 1588, prob- 
ably led to the cultivation of similar 
works in England (Burney); was 
court musician to the King of Poland ; 
later a singer at the papal chapel in 
Rome, where he lived on terms of in- 
timacy with Cardinal Aldobrandino, 
the Pope’s nephew, and is said to have 
died of a broken heart because of a 
hopeless love affair with a lady be- 
longing to the Pope’s family. B. about 
1 550, C’occaglia, near Brescia ; d. Aug. 
22. 1599, Rome. 

Mareschall (Samuel) published a 
four-part choral book, Basle, 1606; 
organist to city and university of 
Basle. B. Tournai, 1554; d. after 
1640, Basle. 

Maretzek (Max) became conductor 
of the New York opera at the Astor 
Place Th(‘atre, 1845, under the man- 
agement of E. P. Fry, whom he suc- 
ceeded as impresario; continued to 
conduct and manage operatic enter- 
prises in New York until 1870; com- 
posed and taught music. B. June 28, 
1821, Brunn, Aloravia; d. May 14, 
1897, Pleasant Plains, Staten Island, 
New York. 

Maria de Bohan. Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s three-act opera was first per- 
formed June 5, 1843, at Vienna. 

Mariani (Angelo) became tlie most 
famous of modern Italian conductors; 
composed a Requiem for Christian 
VI If of Denmark, th(^ o])e.ras “ l.a 
Fidanzata del guerriero ” and “(ili 
Esuli ” for the Sultan, at Constanti- 
nople, several collections of popular 
songs. Pupil of Rossini at the Liceo 
Filharmonico, Bologna, he became 
first violin and conductor of the or- 
chestra at Messina, 1844, court con- 
ductor at Copenliagen, 1847 ; fought 
with the Italian pat riots in their revo- 
lutionary attcMiipt of 1848, in conse- 
quence of whicli he was oblig(^d to go 
to Turkey, returned in 1852, landing 
at Genoa, where he was at once ap- 
pointed conductor at the San Felice, 
and made the orchestra there the most 
celebrated in Italy. In 1864 he con- 
ducted at the Rossini celebration in 
Pesaro, and in 1871 produced “ Lo- 
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hengrin” at Bologna. B. Oct. 11, 1822, 
iiavenna; d. Oct. 13, 1873, Genoa. 

Maria Antonia Walpurga (Elec- 
tress of Saxony) composed the opera 
“ 11 trionfo della fedelta,” Potsdam, 
1753, to which iiumherB were contrib- 
uted by Frederick the Great, Hasse, 
Graun, and Benda ; “ Talestri, Regina 
dell’ Ainazone,” 1703; pupil of Fer- 
randini, Porpora, and Hasse. 13. July 
18, 1724, Munich; daughter of the 
Bavarian Elector, afterwards Emperor 
Charles VII; d. Dresden, April 23, 
1780. 

Marimba. Mexican instrument of 
the xylophone type, played with drum- 
sticks, but having a resonance box 
attached to each of the strips of wood 
producing a tone, the top of which 
has a perforation covered with parch- 
ment or bladder. The compass is live 
octaves up from x\. 

Marimon (Marie) sang sop. in 
opera at the Paris Oj)('*ra Comique and 
Theatre Lyrique, Covent Garden, and 
Her Majesty’s, London; later tour- 
ing America and northern Europe; 
pupil of Duprez. B. Paris about 1835; 
add. Paris. 

Marini (Biagio) composed madri- 
gals, church and instrumental music; 
played violin; was in the service of 
the Dukes of Parma and Bavaria, and 
in 1053 of the Accadcniia della Mortc, 
Ferrara. B. Brescia; d. 1000, Padua. 

Marino Faliero. Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s two-act opera was first [lerformed 
in 1835 at the Paris Theatre des 
Italiens. 

Mario (Cavaliere di Candia) sang 
ten. in opera; debut Nov. 30, 1838, in 
the title role of “ Robert le Diable,” 
Paris Opdra, 1838, and thereafter with 
brilliant success in London, the United 
States, and St. Petersburg, his prin- 
cipal roles being Almaviva, Raoul, 
Gennaro. Of noble birth, Mario, whose 
father was a general in the army of 
Piedmont, adopted the military pro- 
fession, and was a favourite socially, 
but finding himself hopelessly in debt, 
took lessons of Michelet, Ponchard, 
and Bordogni, in order to qualify as 
a professional singer. He dominated 
the opera for 25 years, was the hus- 
band of Grisi, and with her a member 
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of the celebrated quartet which in- 
cluded Taml)urini and Lahlache, hut 
eventually fell into such poverty that, 
in 1880, his friends in London gave 
him a benefit concert. B. Oct. 17, 
1810, either at Turin or Genoa; d. 
Dec. 11, 1883, Rome. 

Marionette. It. “ Puppet.” Jo- 
seph Haydn composed the opera 
“ Idiilcmon et Baucis ” for the puppet 
theatre of Prince Esterhazy, and it 
was received with such favour that 
Empress Maria Theresa retjuired him 
to perform it before the court in Vi- 
enna. Marionette shows retain their 
popularity in Italy, but the only sur- 
vival in Great Britain and America 
would seem to be the familiar Punch 
and Judy show. 

Maritana. W. V. Wallace’s three- 
act opera, to book by Fitzball, founded 
on the play “ Don Cesar de Bazan,” 
was first performed Nov. 15, 1845, at 
Drury Lane, London. 

Mark. Sign or word used in NO- 
TATION to indicate the time, tone, 
ac(;ent, or quality of a composition; 
or the pace at which it should be per- 
formed as regulated by the Metronome. 

Markirt. Ucr. Mareato. 

Markneukirchen became one of 
the principal centres for the manu- 
facture of the cheaper sorts of vio- 
lins upon the foundation of the Guild 
of Violin Makers, 1(177. Christian 
Reichel and 11 other heads of fami- 
lies, chiefly from Graslitz, settled in 
the little Saxon village in order to 
preserve their religious freedom. 
Their instruments, crude at first, were 
improved by the study of Italian 
models, and latterly a genuine Ger- 
man style of instrument has been 
evolved. Strings are likewise manu- 
factured, and in 1851 those of the 
Reichel Bros, won a gold medal at 
the London International Exhibition. 

Markull (Friedrich Wilhelm) 
composed the operas “ Maja und 
Alpino ” or “ Die bezauberte Rose,” 
1843; “ Der Kimig von Zion,” Das 
Walpurgisfest,” 1855; the oratorios 
“ Johannes der Taiifer,” “ Das Ge- 
dachtniss der Entschlafenen,” sym- 
phonies, Psalm Ixxxvi; conducted; 
played organ, Danzig Marienkirche; 
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wrote criticism Danziger “ Zeitung.” 
B. Reichenbach, Prussia, Feb. 17, 
1816; (1. 1887, Danzig. 

Marmontel (Antoine Frangois) 
taught piano Paris Conservatoire, 
where he had been a pupil; wrote 
historical and educational works on 
music; composed. B. July 18, 1816, 
Clermont-Ferrand; d. Jan. 17, 1898, 
Paris. 

Marpurg (Friedrich Wilhelm) 
wrote “ llandbuch bei dem General- 
basse und der Composition,” Berlin, 
1755-62, an exposition of Rameau’s 
theoretical system; “ Abhandlung von 
der Fuge,” a work on counterpoint 
which was translated into French, 
and other ••books on musical history, 
criticism, and science. B. Nov. 21, 
1718, Marpurgshof, Brandenburg; d. 
May 22, 1795, Berlin. 

Marque. Fr. Marcato. 

Marriage of Figaro. Title of the 
English* version of VV. A. Mozart’s 
comic opera “NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 

Marsch. Ger. ^larch. 

Marschner (Heinrich August) 
composed the operas ” HANS HEIL- 
ING,” “Der Vampyr,” “Der Temp- 
ler und die Jlidiri,” an overture on 

God 8ave the King,” performed in 
honour of the baptism of King Ed- 
ward VII of England; was joint 
chapelmaster with von Weber at 
Dresden, later cliapelmaster and gen- 
eral music director at Hanover. In 
boyhood Marschner’s talent as pianist, 
his lovely soprano, and some com- 
positions, brought him in contact with 
musicians, but he had no regular in- 
struction until he settled in Leipsic 
as a law student. There he had les- 
sons from Schicht, and in 1816 de- 
termined to abandon law for music, 
acting upon the advice of Rochlitz. 
A visit to Prcssburg and Vienna with 
Count yon Amad^e led to an acquaint- 
ance with Kotzeluch, Beethoven, and 
yon Weber. At Beethoven’s sugges- 
tion he began to devote himself seri- 
ously to composition, and von Weber 
produced his opera “ Heinrich IV und 
Aubigne” at Dresden, 1820, and three 
years later he joined von Weber as 
conductor, where he remained until 
that composer’s death, at which time 


he was the music director. The 
operas “ Der Kyiriiauserbcrg ” and 
“Saidor” were produced during this 
period. Marschner’s next appointment 
was that of chapelmaster to the Leip- 
sic Theatre, 1827, where he produced 
“ Des Falkner’s Braut,” as well as 
“ Der Vampyr ” and “ Der Templer.” 
In 1831 he became court chai)elinaster 
.‘it Hanover, and at Berlin i)roduced tlie 
most popular of his operas, “ Hans 
lleiling,” wliich won him an offer of 
the post of general music director 
at Copenhagen, lie declined, however, 
preferring to remain at Hanover. 
Other less successful works to be noted 
are: “Der Holzdieb,” “ Liicretia,” 
“ Der Biibu,” “ Das Scliloss am 
Aetna,” “ Adolf von Nassau,” besides 
incidental music for “ Schdn Ell,” 
“ Die llermannsschlacht,” and many 
songs and choruses. B. Zittau, Sax- 
ony, Aug. 16, 1795; d. Dec. 14, 1861, 
Hanover. 

Marseillaise. The celebrated 
French patriotic song was written and 
composed by Claude .Joseph Roiiget 
de risle in the night of April 24, 
1792, and dedicated to Marechal Luk- 
ner as “ Chant de Guerre pour I’ann^e 
du Rhin.” The volunteers centred in 
Strasburg had been ordered to join 
Lukner’s forces, and Mayor Dietrich 
had expressed his regret to De I’Isle, 
captain in the engineer corps, that the 
soldiers had no patriotic marching 
song. The following day the song was 
sung in Dietrich’s house, arranged for 
military band, and first performed by 
the National Guard Band, April 2!), 
at a review. ^lireur sang it at a 
banquet at Marseilles, June 25, where 
it aroused such enthusiasm that copips 
were printed for a battalion of volun- 
teers just ordered to Paris, and whim 
the Marseilles troops entered the capi- 
tal, singing the song, it became im- 
mensely popular, and acquired its new 
name. 

Marsh (John) composed two Ang- 
lican services, songs, syni})honies, 
chamber music; wrote on harmony 
and thoroughbass; amateur organist 
and conductor. B. 1752, Dorking; d. 
1828. 

Marshall (William) composed 
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Strathspeys; played violin; servant 
to the Duke of Gordon. B. Dee. 27, 
1748, Fochabers, Banffshire; d. May 
29, 1833, Dandaleith. 

Marshall (Dr. William) wrote 
“ The Art of Reading Church Music ”; 
composed songs, church music; fedited 
collections of chants; played organ 
Christ Church Cathedral and St. 
John’s College, Oxford; later at St. 
Mary’s Kidderminster ; in boyhood 
chorister in Eng. Chapel Royal. B. 
1800, Oxford; d. Aug. 17, 1875, 

Handsworth. Charles Ward sang 
ten. in English opera and concerts. 
B. 1808, brother of DR. WILLIAM; 
d. Feb. 22, 1874, London. 

Marsick (Martin Pierre) com- 
posed tliree concertos and smaller vio- 
lin pieces; founded string quartet in 
Paris with Remy, von Wiiefelghem, 
and Delsart, 1877 ; succeeded Massart 
as violin teacher at the Conservatoire, 
1892; toured America and England, 
1895->96; prize pupil of Li(^ge Conser- 
vatory, later of the Paris Conserva- 
toire under Massart, and finally of 
Joachim. B. Mar. 9, 1848, Jupille, 
near Li^^ge; add. Paris. 

Marson (George) contributed the 
five-part madrigal Ye nimphes and 
shepheards ” to the “ Triumphes of 
Oriana,” London, 1601. 

Marteau (Henri) composed the 
cantata “ La voix de Jeanne d’Arc,’^ 
for sop., chorus, and orchestra, 1896; 
played violin, touring America, 1893 
and 1898, Russia, 1897-99; taught 
Geneva Conservatory, 1900; founded 
prize for violin sonata by American 
composers; prize pupil Paris Conser- 
vatoire. B. Rheims, Mar. 31, 1874; 
add. Geneva. 

Martele. Fr. Notes “ hammered ” 
or strongly marked. Passages so 
marked in NOTATION for viols is 
played with short, quick bow-strokes. 

Martellato. It. MARTELE. 

Martha. Friedrich von Flotow’s 
three-act opera, founded on the earlier 
ballet of which he had been joint 
composer, “Lady Henriette,” book by 
St. Georges, German version by Fried- 
rich, was first performed Nov. 25, 
1847, at Vienna, and later with equal 
success in Italian, English, and French 


versions. In the English version the 
action is laid in Richmond during 
Queen Anne’s reign. Lady Henrietta, 
wearied of her duties at court, dis- 
guises herself as a maid servant, and 
accompanied only by Nancy, her own 
maid, and her aged admirer. Sir Tris- 
tan, who is to be known as her cousin 
John, visits the fair at Richmond, 
where as Martha she seeks employ- 
ment. Plunkett and his brother by 
adoption, Lionel, two prosperous 
young farmers, are seeking just such 
wdlling servants as Martha and Nancy 
profess to be. The women jokingly 
accept the handsel or earnest money, 
which, as the Sheriff tells them, ac- 
tually binds them to a year’s service, 
and are compelled to accompany the 
farmers to their place, upon which 
Sir Tristan deserts them in despair. 
In the second act, which takes place 
at the farmhouse, the. new maids 
prove utterly useless as servants, but, 
quite naturally, Lionel falls in love 
with Martha and Plunkett with Nancy. 
The women arc relieved of the com- 
plications which follow by Sir Tristan, 
who carries them away in a coach, 
leaving the young farmers disconso- 
late. At a court hunt the farmers 
recognize their servants in the Queen's 
suite, but Lady Henrietta and Nancy 
repudiate their claims. Lionel tells 
the whole story of their transaction 
at Richmond, but is ordered to prison 
by Sir Tristan. Remembering that 
his father had given him a ring which 
should guard him from misfortune, 
Lionel hands the jewel to Plunkett, 
with instructions to give it to the 
Queen. By this means it is discovered 
that Lionel is son and heir to the lat c 
Earl of Derby, who had been unjustly 
deprived of his estate, which the 
Queen is ready to restore to his suc- 
cessor. Lady Henrietta, who has 
really fallen in love with the hand 
some young farmer, offers him her 
hand, but he refuses until she pro 
sents herself at the Richmond Fair- 
again disguised as Martha. Then, ol 
course, the lovers are united, ami 
Plunkett wins his Nancy. The origi- 
nal cast included: Martha, Anna 
Zerr, sop.; Lionel, Ander, ten.; 
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Plunkett, Carl Formes, bass. The generation, and the arbiter of all mat- 
principal musical numbers are; Act ters pertaining to music, llaving 
I ; “ Uf the Knights so bravo and learned violin from his father, An- 
charming,” Martha and Nancy; “Lost, tonio Maria, he studied harpsichord 
proscribed, an humble stranger,” with Padre Predicri, counterpoint with 
Lionel; Act II: “When the foot the Riccieri; entered the order of St. 
Wheel turns lightly,” quartet, the in- Francis, was raised to the priesthood, 
terpolated Irish melody “The Last 1722, and three years later became 
Rose of Summer,” Martha; “Mid- chapelmastcr of the church of San 
night Sounds” (Gloodnight Quartet) ; Francesco, Bologna. Continuing hia 
Act III: “I want to ask you,” Plun- studies in music with Giacomo Perti, 
kett; “ Like a Dream bright and chapelmastcr at San Petronio, and 
fair,” Lionel; “Here in deepest forest matliematics with Zaiiotti, tlie repu- 
sliadows,” Martha. tation of his learning brought liim 

Martin (Dr. Sir George Clement) such scholars as Paolucci, Ruttini, 
composed a Te Deum for Queen Vic- Barto^ Ottani, and Mattel. B. April 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee, songs, ser- 24, 170(), Bologna; d. Aug. 4, 1784. 
vices; taught Royal College of Music; Martini il Tedesco was the Italian 
succeeded Stainer as organist St. nickname under whicli Johann Paul 
PauPs Cathedral, 1888. Knighted, Aegidius Schwa rtzendorf was best 
1897; pupil of J. Pearson and Sir known as a musician. He composed the 
John Stainer. B. Lambourne, Berk- song “ Plaisir (Pamour,” “ L’amouremx 
shire, Sept. 11, 1844; add. London, de quinze ans,” 1771, Paris; “ Sapho,” 
Martin (George William) com- 1794; “Henri IV,” 1774; “ Le droit 
posed prize madrigals, glees, part- du Seigneur,” 1783, and other operas; 
songs; conducted National Choral wrote “Melop^e moderiie,” a work on 
Society, London, from 18G0; edited singing; was inspector of the Con- 
part-songs; taught; played organ, servatoire, 1 798-1802; superintendent 
B. Mar. 8, 1828; d. April 16, 1881, of court music to Louis XVlll, 1814. 
Wandsworth. Martini was organist at the Jesuit 

Martin (Jonathan) composed the Seminary, Neustadt, at 10, later to the 
song “To thee, 0 gentle sleep,” for Franciscans of Freiburg. Arriving in 
the tragedy “Tamerlane”; became Baris, 1764, he attracted attention by 
organist, Eng. Chapel Royal, 1736, winning a prize olTered for the best 
where he had been a chorister in boy- march for the Swiss guard. B. Sept, 
hood. B. 1716; d. April 4, 1737. h 1741, Freistadt, Palatinate; d. Feb. 

Martinex or Martines (Mari- 10, 1816. 
anne) composed the oratorios “Isacco,” Martin y Solar (Vicente) com- 

“ Santa Elena al Calvario,” other sa- posed the opera “ Un«a Cosa Kara,” 
cred music, symphonies, harpsichord Vienna, Nov. 11, 1786, which for a 
sonatas ; friend and pupil of Haydn, time surpassed in favour the “ Nozze 
Metastasio and Porpora; gave con- di Figaro” of his rival, Mozart; 
certs in Vienna and taught. B. May “ Iligenia in Aulidc,” Florence, 1781 ^ 
4, 1744, Vienna; d. Dec. 13, 1812, “ La Donna fosteggiata,” Turin, 1783; 
Vienna. “Iperninestra,” Rome, 1784, other ojKuas, 

Martini (Padre Giambattista) church music, ballets; directed Ital- 
composed the oratorios “San Pietro,” ian opera at St. Petersburg, 1788; in 
‘‘ 11 Sagrifizio d’Abramo,” “ L^Assun- early life chorister at Valencia Cathe- 
zione di Salomone al trono d’Tsraele,” dral, then organist at Alicante; called 
three masses, a litany, 12 sonatas, a “ Lo Spagnuolo.” B. 1754, Valencia; 
requiem, “Don Chisciotto,” and other d. 1810, St. Petersburg, 
intermezzi ; wrote a History of Music, Martucci (Giuseppe) composed 

2 vols., Bologna, 1757-81, a work on symphonies No. 1, D minor. Op. 75; 
counterpoint with examples, 2 vols.. No. 2, F major. Op. 81 ; quintet for 
Bologna, 1774-75; played organ; be- piano and strings, Op. 45; concerto, 
C^me the most famous teacher of his B flat minor, piano with orchestra^ 

24 
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Op. 66; concerto for piano with or- 
chestra, D minor ; conducted first 
Italian performance of “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” Bologna, 1888; toured Italy, 
France, and Germany, 1874-78, as vir- 
tuoso pianist; Commander of the 
Crown of Italy, Knight of Sts. JMau- 
rice and Lazarus ; director of Bo- 
logna Liceo Musicale, 1886 to 1902, 
when he accepted a similar post at the 
Royal Conservatory of Naples, where 
he had been a pupil. B. Jan. 6, 1856, 
Capua; son of a handinaster ; d. June 
1, 1909, Naples. 

Marty (Eugene Georges) com- 
posed the two-act opera “ Daria,” 
Paris Opera, Jan. 27, 1905; “ Le Due 
do Ferraro,” 1899, Thr^Atre Lyrique; 
the pantomime “ Lysic,” symphonie 
poem “ Merlin enchants,” “ Ballade 
deliver”; the suite “ Les Saisons”; 
conducted Paris Conservatoire from 
1902; directed male ensemble classes 
there, 1892-1004; conducted Op6ra 
Comique, 1900; pupil of Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he won the prix de 
Rome, 1882, with his cantata “Edith.” 
B. Mar. 16, 1860, Paris; add. Paris. 

Martyrs. Gaetano DonizettFs four- 
act opera, to book by Scribe, was first 
performed April 10, 1840, at the Paris 
Academic, and was an adaptation of 
his earlier opera, “ Poliuto.” 

Marx (Adolph Bernhard) com- 
posed the opera ” Jerry und Bfitely,” 
Berlin, 1827, “ Moses ” and other ora- 
torios; wrote “ Lehrc von der mu- 
sikalischen Composition ” and other 
books on musical topics; founded 
what later became the Stern Conser- 
vatory in Berlin (with Kullak and 
Stern), 1850; edited the “Berliner 
Allgemeiiie Musikalischc Zeitung,” 
1824, which in seven years did much 
to create appreciation of Beethoven. 
B. May 15, 1795, Halle; d. May 17, 
1866, Berlin. 

Marxsen (Eduard) played piano 
and organ in Hamburg; taught 
B r a h rn s ; composed “ Beethoven’s 
Schatten” and other orchestral pieces; 
pupil of Seyfried and Bocklet. B. 
Nienstadten, near Altona, July 23, 
1806; d. Nov. 18, 1887, Altona. 

Maryland was the title of the song 
written by James Ryder Randall to 


the tune “ Lauriger Horatius ” which 
has since become the hymn of the 
State of Maryland, and one of the 
most popular of Southern soiigs in 
all parts of the United States. It 
expressed the resentment of the Con- 
federates at the occupation of Mary- 
land by the Federal troops, called 
upon the Marylanders to “ spurn the 
Northern scum,” and was received 
with great favor throughout the Con- 
federate army. Mr. Randall was then 
a mere boy. He served with the 
Southern forces and then embarked 
in journalism, and was still engaged 
in that profession in Virginia in 1908. 

Marylebone Gardens were at- 
tached to a London taveyi originally 
known as “ The Rose of Normandy,” 
and occupied parts of what are now 
Beaumont and Devonshire streets and 
Devonshire Place. From about 1659 
to 1776 the gardens were used for 
various kinds of public 'entertain- 
ments, including concerts and bur- 
lettas. 

Masaniello. Daniel F. E. Auber’s 
five-act opera, to book by Scribe and 
Delavigne, better known in Europe 
as “ La Muette de Portici ” or “ La 
Muta di Portici,” was first performed 
Feb. 29, 1828, at the Paris Academic. 
The action takes place at Naples, the 
first act opening upon the wedding 
festivities of Princess Elvira and Al- 
phonso, son of the Duke of Arcos. 
Fenella, a dumb girl, interrupts the 
gaiety by imploring in pantomime pro- 
tection from one of the nobles of the 
court who has caused her to be im- 
prisoned. Elvira promises to care for 
Fenella, who discovers her persecutor 
in Alphonso. Unable to enter the 
chapel where the ceremony is per- 
formed, Fenella denounces Alphonso to 
his bride as they return from the altar. 
Masaniello, brother of Fenella, is seen 
in the second act encouraging the 
fishermen with song, while they are 
busy with boats and nets. Fenella 
tries to throw herself into the sea, 
but is rescued by Masaniello. Still 
in dumb show, the girl tells the story 
of her wrongs, Masaniello vows ven- 
geance, and urges his friends to aid 
in effecting a revolution. The third 
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act represents the market place of 
Naples, Selva, an ofiicer of the Duke, 
attempts to arrest Fenella, and at a 
signal from Masaniello the revolt be- 
gins. In the fourth act, Fenella and 
Masaniello are shown in their cottage 
at the close of day. Pietro enters to 
teil Masaniello that Alphonso has es- 
caped, and Masaniello and his lieuten- 
ant have hardly left the cottage when 
Alphonso and Elvira enter, appealing 
to Fenella for shelter. The dumb girl 
determines to save her false lover and 
his bride, and when Masaniello re- 
turns, he confirms her promise, al- 
though Pietro protests. The act closes 
with the proclamation of Masaniello 
as King of J^'aples. In the fifth act 
Masaniello becomes insane from poison 
administered by Pietro, and hearing 
that an army is approaching to attack 
the city, rushes forth to lead his band 
of patriots and is killed in battle. 
Mt. Vesuvius *is in eruption. Fenella, 
licaring of her brother's death, unites 
Elvira and Alphonso and plunges to 
her death in the burning lava. The 
principal musical numbers are : Act I : 
“ 0 bel Momento,’^ Elvira ; Act II : 
“ Piu bello sorae il giorno,*^ Masani- 
ollo; “Sara il morir,” Masaniello and 
Pietro; Act III: 11 pianto rasciuga,” 
Elvira; “ Nume del Ciel,” chorus; Act 
IV: “ Dio! di me disponesti,** Masani- 
ello; “ Seendi, o sonno dal ciel” 
(Slumber Song), Masaniello; Act V: 
“ Vc’ come il vento irato,” Pietro. 
So admirably is the Neapolitan revolt 
of 1047 against the foreign rule of 
Spain depicted in this opera that its 
performance in Brussels, 18.30, is said 
to have occasioned the beginning of 
the struggle for the independence of 
iJelgium. 

Mascagni (Pietro) composed 
‘ CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA ” 
** IRIS,” and other less successful 
operas, “Hymn in Honor of Admiral 
Dewey, U. S. N.,” July, 1899, Schil- 
ler’s “Ode to Joy,” incidental music 
for Hall Caine’s play “The Eternal 
^'ity ” ; ranked with the most suc- 
cessful composers of the “ Young Ital- 
ian ” school. Mascagni’s first lessons 
in music at the Institute Luigi Cheru- 
bini of his native town, Leghorn, were 


obtained without the knowledge of his 
father, a baker, who intended bringing 
up his boy to his own trade. The 
intervention of an uncle made it pos- 
sible for him to continue his lessons 
after his father discovered how he had 
been “ wasting ” his time, and a C 
minor symphony and a Kyrie in cele- 
bration of Cherubini’s birthday were 
performed at the Institute in the 
composer’s Ifith year. “ In Filanda,” 
composed when he was 18, received 
honourable mention at a prize compe- 
tition for cantatas in connection witli 
the International Exhibition at Milan. 
The “Ode to Joy,” 1881, led to an 
olFer from Count de Larderel to defray 
Mascagni’s expenses at the Milan Con- 
servatory. He docs not seem to have 
profited by the routine there, and soon 
joined a travelling orchestra with 
which he spent several years, finally 
settling in Cerignola as a teacher in 
the municii)al music school. “ Caval- 
Icria Kusticana ” won first prize in the 
competition arranged by the publisher 
Sonzogno, 1889, and was performed 
May 18, 1890, at the Costanzi Theatre, 
Rome, where its instantaneous success 
was followed by performances through- 
out the world. Medals were struck in 
Mascagni’s honour when he revisited 
Leghorn, and he was made Knight of the 
Crown of Italy. Other operas followed 
in rapid succession, “ L’Amico Fritz,” 
“ I Kantzau,” “ Ouglielmo Ratcliff,” 
“ Silvano,” “ Zanetto,” “ Iris,” “ Le 
Maschere,” 1901 ; none of which, how- 
ever, attained the degree of popularity 
reached by “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
In 1895 he was appointed director of 
the Pesaro Conservatory, but lost that 
post by a prolonged tour of the United - 
States, 1903, — a most harassing and 
unfortunate experience, since the com- 
poser was subjected to legal annoy- 
ances, and what was more serious, 
found himself without adetpiate sup- 
port wherewith to make his later 
operas known. On returning to Italy, 
Mascagni organized an orchestra and 
resumed his work as teacher and com- 
poser, and received the additional 
honor of Commander of the Crown of 
Italy. B. Dec. 7, 1803; add. Rome. 

Mascheroni (Edoardo) composed 
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the operas “ Lorenza,” Teatro Coa- 
tanzi, Itome, 1901 ; “ La Perugina,” 
1900; Requiem for King Victor Em- 
manuel; conducted opera at Leghorn, 
Rome; pupil of Boucheron, Milan. B. 
Sept. 4, 1857, Milan; add. Milan. 

Masini (Angelo) sang Rhadames 
in Verdi’a production of “Aula,” Paris, 
1876; leading ten. at Madrid, St. 
Petersburg, Buenos Ayres. B. 1845, 
Forli. 

Masnadieri. Giuseppe Verdi’s four- 
act opera, to book by Mallei, based on 
Schiller’s “ Die Riluber,” was first per- 
formed July 22, 1847, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London. 

Mason (John) became IVIastcr of 
Choristers, Magdalen College, Oxford, 
on being graduated, 1509; chaplain; 
treasurer Hereford Cathedral, 1545. 

Mason (Dr. Lowell) collected 
psalm tunes which were published by 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
as its “ Collection of Church Music,” 
1822; founded the department of mu- 
sic in Boston’s public schools, and the 
Boston Academy of Music, 1832; pub- 
lished popular text-books; comiiosed 
hymns; wrote “Musical Letters from 
Abroad,” 1853; self taught in music, 
having been a bank clerk in Savannah 
in early manhood; adopted music as 
a profession on the success of the 
Handel and Haydn Society publica- 
tion. B. Jan. 24, 1792, Medlield, Mass. ; 
d. Aug. 11, 1872, Orange, N. J. Dr. 
William founded a series of chamber 
concerts in New York with Theodore 
Thomas, 1855; became the most cele- 
brated of early American concert pian- 
ists and teachers; composed a sere- 
nata for ’cello and piano pieces; wrote 
“ Touch and Technic, a Method for 
ArHstic Piano Playing,” 1867 (with 
E. S. Hoadley) ; “ System for Be- 
ginners,” 1871; “Mason’s Pianofort.e 
Technics,” 1878; “Memoirs,” 1901 ; pu- 
pil of Henry Schmidt, Boston, of Mo- 
acheles, Richter, and Hauptmann, 
Leipsic; Dreyschock, Prague; Liszt at 
Weimar. B. Jan. 24, 1829, Boston; 
son of DR. LOWELL; d. July, 1908, 
New York. 

Mason (Luther Whiting) wrote 
“Die Neue Gesangschule ”; devised 
the “ National System ” of charts and 


books on music. B. 1828, Turner, 
Me.; d. 1896, Buckfield, Me. 

Mason (Rev. William) composed 
the anthem “ Lord of all power and 
might ” ; wrote “ Critical and His- 
torical Essay on Cathedral Music,” 
1782, prefixed to a collection of words 
of anthems; canon and precentor of 
York Minster and King’s chaplain. 
B. 1724, Hull; d. April 6, 1797, 
Aston. 

Masque. Dramatic entertainments 
of which I\Iilton’s “ Comus ” is the 
most perfect type in which the lines 
were sung or declaimed to music by 
players who (originally, at least) 
wore allegorical masks. 

Mass. Ger, Time, mfasure. 

Mass. The Communion Service of 
the Roman Catholic Church may be 
said by the Celebrant, attended by a 
single server, in which case it is a 
Low Mass, and without njusical ac- 
coinpaniment, although it is not for- 
bidden that the congregation may 
chant hymns or litanies in connection 
with the service, of which, however, 
they form no part. Where the Ollice 
is chanted by the Celebrant and a 
choir, it becomes a Missa Cantata, or 
Sung Mass. Where the Office is sung 
by the Celebrant, Deacon, and Sub- 
deacon with the aid of a choir, it be- 
comes a High or Solemn Mass. The 
word is derived from the Latin for- 
mula “ Ite Missa Ji]st,” with whio!i 
the congregation is dismissed. Apart 
from the chants reserved for tl'e 
clergy, the portions of the Mass which 
have been sung to music from Apos- 
tolic times are the KYRTE, GLORIA, 
CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTLS, 
and AGNUS DEI. The chants ui 
Plain-Song melodies to which these 
portions of the Mass were sung were* 
first collected and arranged by St. 
Ambrose of Milan in the latter quar- 
ter of the 4th century, and thence 
forth called AMBROSIAN CHANT. 
A larger collection was made at Rome 
toward the close of the 6th century 
during the pontificate of St. Gregory 
the Groat, and is hence called 
GREGORIAN CHANT. It is prob- 
able that no other music was cm 
ployed for the Mass until the 15ih 
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century, for, while the art of Coun- 
terpoint had gradually developed, the 
ancient chants were still exclusively 
onijdoyed as the Caiiti-fermi for poly- 
jjlioiiic settings of the liturgy until 
Dufay, who sang in the papal chapel, 
1428-37, introduced the practice of 
wedding sacred text to profane mel- 
ody. The abuse spread quickly, and 
the great contrapuntists of the early 
Netherlands school not only followed 
this example, but often forgot the 
purpose of the ceremony in efforts to 
display their ingenuity in counter- 
point and fugue. The secularization 
and profanation of church music was 
condemned at the Council of Trent, 
and in 1564 a commission of Cardinals 
appointed by Pope Pius IV was pre- 
paring to prohibit all polyphonic mu- 
sic in the churches, but were deterred 
from going to this extreme by hear- 
ing the great Mass of Pope Marcel- 
lus ” ani two other masses which 
l*alcstrina had composed to prove that 
reverence and devotion might be com- 
bined with art. The Cardinals, hear- 
ing the “ Mass of Pope Marcellus 
sung June 19, 1565, in the Sistino 
Chapel, recorded it as their opinion 
that all church music should follow 
the style it established, — in a word, 
that polyphonic music had here 
reached its most perfect and most 
beautiful development, — a decision 
accepted by the world at large to- 
day. To the age of Palestrina suc- 
ceeded that of Monteverdc. To the 
art of combining melodies for voices, 
note against note, succeeded that of 
devising new and hitherto forbidden 
harmonies for instruments. The great- 
est era of ecclesiastical music closed, 
and that of dramatic music began. 
'I'he Masses of Bach, B minor, and of 
Beethoven, in D, were rather oratorios 
than compositions suitable for the 
worship of the church. As for the rest, 
from Mozart to Gounod, composers 
lavished melody and rich instrumen- 
tation upon the Mass, but their music 
was operatic rather than sacred. In 
Rome itself the venerable music ap- 
proved by tradition was retained. 
Elsewhere the operatic music, often 
sung in operatic style by opera 


singers, was permitted until, in 1903, 
Pope PIUS X commanded a return to 
the Gregorian Plain-Song, the elim- 
ination of operatic music from the 
churches, and the dismissal of women 
from the choirs. Such revolutionary 
changes could not be effected imme- 
diately. It was found necessary to 
train new singers for the older music, 
but the salutary effect of the reform 
was soon generally recognized except 
by those whose material interests had 
been affected. 

Massart (Josepli Lambert) taught 
violin at the Paris Conservatoire, 
having as pupils VVieniawski, Lotto, 
Sarasate, and Marsick ; played in 
chamber concerts, but was too timid 
to distinguish himself as a soloist; 
pupil of Kreiitzer. B. July 19, 1811, 
Li5ge; d. Feb. 13, 1892, Paris. 

Louise Aglae Marson taught piano, 
Paris Conservatoire. B. 1827, Paris; 
m. JOSEPH LAMBERT; d. 1887, 
Paris. 

Masse (Victor Felix Marie) com- 
posed the successful comic opera “ J-<es 
Noces de Jeannette,’’ Paris Op^'ra 
Comique, 1S53; “ J^es Saisons,” “ Fior 
d’Aliza,” “ La Reiiie Topaze,” 1850; 
“ Paul et Virginie,” Covent Garden, 
London, June 1, 1878; and in all 18 
operas and many popular songs. 
Prize pupil of the Paris Conservatoire 
in jnano, harmony, and fugue at 12, 
he studied composition with Hal<^vy, 
and in 1844 won the prix dc Koine 
with his cantata “ Le Ren6gat.” Re- 
turning to Paris, his “ Messe Solon- 
elle ” was performed at the Church 
of St. Louis, and he subsequently be- 
came chorusmaster at the Acack'inie 
and taught composition in the Con-» 
servatoire; Chevalier of the liOgion 
of Honor. B. Mar. 7, 1822, I^orient; 
d. July 5, 1884, Paris. 

Massenet (Jules) composed the 
operas ‘‘Le CID,” “MANON,” 
“ THAIS,” other successful dramatic 
works, oratorios, and orchestral com- 
positions; taught composition in the 
Paris Conservatoire; was elected to 
the Academic at 36, and the first to 
attain the honour at that age; Offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor. At 17 
he won the first piano prize at the 
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Paris Conservatoire, the second prize 
for fugue three years later, and in 
1863 the first prize for fugue and the 
prix de Rome with his cantata 
“ David Rizzio.” Ilis first operatic 
work, “ Da Grand* tante,’* was per- 
formed on his return to Paris, 1867, 
at the Op6ra Comique. Some orches- 
tral suites were well received, and 
“ Don C^sar dc Razan,** Opera C.Vmi- 
ique, Nov. 30, 1872, established his 
popularity. The story of his life 
since then may be read in tlio chron- 
ological sequence of his works; in- 
cidenttil music to “ Les Prinnyes,” 
1873; the oratorio “ Rve,** 1875; 
overture to ‘‘ Phi^dre,” suites for or- 
chestra, songs, and duets, “ Berang^re 
et Anatole,** 1876; the four-act opera 
“Le ROl DE LAHORE,’* 1877 ; the can- 
tata with orchestral accompaniment 
“ Narcisse,” the oratorio “ La Vierge,” 
1880; the religious opera “ llerodi- 
ade,” Brussels, 1881; “ Maiiou,” »Ian. 
19, 1884, Op<5ra Comique; “ Le Cid,” 
Nov, 30, 1885, Paris Opera; the suites 
for orchestra Scenes Napolitaines, 
Scenes Alsacieniies, Seines de hVerie; 
incidental music to “ Theodora ” and 
“ Le Crocodile ” ; the lyric drama 
“ Esclarmonde,” May 15, 1889, Opera 
Comique ; the oratorio “ La Terro 
Promise,” 1900; “ Le Mage,” Paris 
Op<5ra, Mar. 16, 1891; “ Werther,” 
three-act opera, Vienna, Feb. 16, 1892; 
“ Thais,” Paris Op{*ra, 1894; “ Le Por- 
trait de Manon,” Op<‘ra (Comique, 1894; 
“La NAVARRAlSh:,” Covent Gar- 
den, London, ,fune 20, 1894; “ Sapho,” 
Op<5ra Comique, Nov. 27, 1897; “ Cen- 
drillon,” Op^ra Comique, 1899; “GrisC* 
Fidis,” Op^ra Comique, Nov. 20, 1901; 
“ Le Jongleur de Notre- Dame,” Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 18, 1902; “ Cheriibin,” 
Op(ira Comique, Feb. 14, 1905; “ Ari- 
ane.” B. May 12, 1842, Montaud, 
near St. Etienne; add. Paris. 

Hassima. It, Semibreve. 

Massol (Jean Etienne Auguste) 
pang ten. in opera, debut 1825, Paris 
Op^ra; became director of the Royal 
theatres, Brussels. B. Lod^ive, Her- 
ault, 1802; d. Oct. 30, 1887, Paris. 

Hasson (Elizabeth) composed 
songs ; edited song collections ; founded 
Royal Society of Female Musicians, 


London, 1839, of which she became 
honorary treasurer. B. 1806; d. Jan. 
9, 1865. 

Masternote. LEADING NOTE. 

Hasure or Masurek. Qer, Ma- 
zourka. 

Matassins or Hatachins. Obso- 
lete French dance in 4-4 time in 
which mock combats were introduced 
by men in armour. 

Matelotte. Fr, Sailors* dance or 
hornpipe. 

Materna (Amalie) created the 
roles of Briinnhilde and Kundry at 
Bayreuth, debut in 1869 in grand 
opera at Vienna as Sclika, prior to 
which she had been a successful singer 
in operettas. Daughter ‘Of a school- 
master at St. Georgen, Styria, her 
voice developed unusual power at an 
early age, and she was recognized as 
a leading interpreter of Wagnerian 
rOlcs during successful • tours of the 
leading music centres of Europe and 
America. B. July 10, 1845; m. the 
actor Karl Friedrich; retired, 1897. 

Mather (Samuel) composed songs 
and hymns; edited psalm and hymn 
tunes; played organ; founded York- 
shire Amateur Concerts, 1806, York- 
shire Choral Concerts, 1814. B. 1783, 
Shellield; d. May 26, 1824, Edinburgh. 

Mathews (William Smyth Bab- 
cock) edited the “ Musical Independ- 
ent,” “Music”; wrote text-books on 
music; criticism for Chicago “Times,” 
“Morning News,” and “Tribune”; 
taught music, Macon, Ga., 1860-63; 
played organ, Chicago, 1868-72. B. 
May 8, 1837, New London, N. IL; 
add. Chicago. 

Mathieu (Emile) composed the 
operas “ Richilde,” 1888; “ L’p]nfan<^*e 
de Rolande,” 1889, Theatre de la Moii 
naie, Brussels; the comic operas 
“(Georges Dandin,” “L’Echange,” “Le 
Bernoise”; Te Deum for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra; six ballads for voice 
and piano to words by Goethe, the 
descriptive poems “ Le Hoyoux,” 
“ Freyir,” and “ Le Sorbier,” for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra ; became director 
of the Louvain Academic de Musique, 
1881, of the Ghent Royal Conserva- 
tory, 1891; pupil of the BrusseD 
Conservatory, where he won the sec- 
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ond Prix de Rome, 1869, with his 
cantata “ La mort du Tasse.” B. 
Oct. 16, 3844, Lille; add. Ghent. 

Hathilde di Shabran. Gioacchino 
A. Rossini’s three-act opera bulla was 
first performed during the carnival 
of 1821 at the Apollo Theatre, Rome. 

Matilda of Hungary. W. Vin- 
cent Wallace’s three-act opera, to book 
by Bunn, was first performed Feb. 22, 
1847, .at Drury Lane, London. 

Mattinatai. It. Morning serenade. 

Matinee. Fr. 'Morning entertain- 
ment. The term is now usually ap- 
plied to afternoon performances of 
music or the drama. 

Matins. The first division of the 
HORiE CANONIC^ as set forth in 
the Roman Catholic service books. 

Matrimonio Segreto. Domenico 
Cimarosa’s two-act opera buff a, to book 
by Bertatti, adapted from Colman’s 
“ Clandestine. Marriage,” was first 
performed, 1702, at Vienn«a, and later 
with equally great success in Paris 
and London. 

Mattel (Abbate Stanislao) taught 
counterpoint to Rossini, Donizetti, and 
other composers while teacher at the 
Bologna Liceo and chapelmastcr at 
San Petronio; was the pupil and 
successor of Padre Martini, beginning 
his career as a teacher on the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, 1798; com- 
posed a Passion, an Intermezzo, eight 
masses, and other church music. B. 
Feb. 10, 1750, Bologna; d. May 12, 
1825, Bologna. 

Mattel (Filippo) composed the 
opera “Arsace, overo Amore e Maesth”; 
played ’cello in London theatres, and 
was accredited on IlandePs score of 
“ Muzio Scevola ” with having com- 
posed the first act. 

Mattel (Tito) composed * Maria di 
Hand ” and other operas, ballets, 
songs ; toured Europe as concert 
pianist and conductor; pianist to the 
King of Italy; taught Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome, where he had 
been a pupil. B. May 24, 1841, 
Campobasso, near Naples; add. Rome. 

Matteis (Nicola) composed for 
violin, wrote a guitar method ; settled 
in London, 1672, where he made him- 
self famous as a violinist, enjoying 


great popularity until his death, after 
1699. Nicholas j)layed violin in the 
Vienna Court Orchestra, 1700-.‘i7, 
when he settled in Shrewsbury, Eng., 
as teacher of the violin and French, 
numbering Burney among his pupils; 
son and pupil of NICOLA. D. about 
1749, Shrewsbury. 

Mattheson (Johann) was the forev 
runner of Johann Sehastian Each in 
the <levelopmenb of the church can- 
tata; became canon and cantor of the 
Hamburg Cathedral; wrote on the- 
ory; collected musical biographies; 
in early life singer and conductor of 
the Hamburg Oi)era, where he quar- 
relled with Handel, after having given 
that composer his first introduction 
to the musical world; chapelmastcr 
to the Duke of Holstein, 1719-28. 
Mattlieson’s published compositions 
numbered 88, none of which is now 
important. B. Hamburg, Sept. 28, 
1681; d. April 17, 1764, Hamburg. 

Mattioli (Lino) composed songs; 
played ’cello; taught ’cello and vocal, 
Cincinnati College of Music; pupil 
Milan Conservatory. B. Parma, 1853; 
add. Cincinnati. 

Maucotel (Adolphe) made violins 
of excellent (quality, modelled upon 
those of Stradivarius; learned the 
craft with Vuillaurae, Paris, where 
he opened his own sliop, 1844. B. 
1820, Mirccourt; cominitte(l suicide, 
1858, Paris. Charles rnatle violins 
in Ivondon and Paris. B. 1807, Mirc- 
court; brother of ADOLPHE; d. 
1860. 

Mauduit (Jacques) composed a 
five-part requiem for the poet Kon- 
.sard, chansons, motets; played lute; 
won first prize, 1581, in the annual 
competition at Kvreiix with his 
songs; called “Pore de la Mus- 
iqiie.” B. Sept. 16, 1557, Paris; d. 
Aug, 21, 1627. 

Maugars (Andre) played viol at 
the court of James I of Ihig., 1620- 
24; later to Cardinal Richelieu, whom 
he likewise served as secretary and 
interpreter. 

Maurel (Victor) created “ Tago ” in 
Verdi’s “ Otello,” Milan, 1887, “ Fal- 
staff” and Matthias in Erlanger’s 
"Juif Polonais,” Paris Op6ra Comique, 
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1900, debut in 1808, Paris Op6ra, 
after having been prize pupil of the 
Paris Conservatoire; thereafter sing- 
ing leading bar. rOles in the principal 
cities of Europe and America. In 
1883 Maurel became associated with 
Corti in a brief and disastrous mana- 
gerial venture in opera at what is 
now the Theatre Sarah-Bernhardt, 
Paris. His exceptional dramatic tal- 
ent led him to abandon opera for the 
spoken play in 1900, but a few years 
later he returned to the operatic 
stage. His “ Uix ans de carriere,” 
1897, has been translated into Ger- 
man. B. June 17, 1848, Marseilles; 
add. Paris. 

Maurer (Ludwig Wilhelm) com- 
posed a symphonic eoncertante for 
four violins and orchestra, ‘‘ Alonzo ” 
and other unpublished operas, violin 
concertos and quarters; played vio- 
lin; eondiicted; pupil of Haak. B. 
Feb. 8. 1789, Potsdam; d. Oct. 25, 
1878, St. PeU^rsburg. 

Maxwell (Bev. Francis Kelly, 
D.D.) wrote “ An Essay upon Jhine,’’ 
<loaling with temperament, Edin- 
burgh, 1781; chaplain to the Edin- 
burgh Asylum. D. 1782, Edinlmrgh. 

May (Edward Collett) taught sing- 
ing in English institutions and at 
Queen’s College, London, from 1880. 
B. Groenwieli, Get. 29, 1800; d. Jan. 
2, 1887, London. Florence played 
and taught ])iano; pupil of Brahms, 
whose biography she wrote, 2 vols., 
1905. Daughter of EDWARD COL- 
LETT; add. London. 

Mayer (Charles) composed piano 
concerto in I), Op. 70, concerto sym- 
phoniqiie, Op. 89, Polka Bohemienne 
in A, and a Mazourka in F .sharp 
major long accredited to Chopin; in 
all 900 works; played piano and 
taught; pupil of Field in Ft. Peters- 
burg. B. Mar. 21, 1790, Kdnigsberg; 
d. July 2, 18G2, Dresden. 

Maynard (John) composed songs, 
dance music for lute and viols pub- 
lished in 1011 as “The XII Wonders 
of the World”; lutenist at the 
School of St. Julian, Hertfordshire, 
Eng. 

May Queen. W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s pastoral to words by Chorley 


was first performed Sept. 8, 1858, at 
the Leeds Festival. 

Mayr (Johann Simon) composed 
the operas “ Lodoiska,” 1800 ; “ Gi- 
nevra di Scozia,” 1801; “Medea,” 
1813; “Rosa bianca e Rosa rossa,” 
1814, and in all 77 dramatic works, 
many of which retained their popu- 
larity until eclipsed by those of Ros- 
sini; masses, and other church music; 
censor of Milan Conservatory, 1807, 
teacher of Donizetti and others at 
the Bergamo Musical Institute. B. 
Mendorf, Bavaria, June 14, 1763; d. 
Dec. 2, 1845, Bergamo. 

May seder (Joseph) played violin 
in the Schuppanzigh quartette and as 
chamber violinist to the Emperor at 
Vienna; composed chamber music; 
taught successfully. B. Oct. 26, 1789, 
Vienna; d. Nov. 21, 1863, Vienna. 

Mazas (Jacques-Fereol) wrote in- 
struction books for the. violin and 
viola; com])osed duets still itseful for 
students, two violin concertos, quar- 
tets and trios, the opera “Le 
Kiosque”; toured Europe as violin 
virtuoso; taught in Cambrai ; prize 
pupil of Baillot at Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. Beziers, Sept. 23, 1782; d. 
1849, Beziers. 

Mazeppa. P. I. Tchaikowsky’s 
three-act opera, to book by Bourenin, 
based on Poushkiii’s “ Poltava ” was 
first performed in Moscow, 1883. 
Liszt’s symphonic poem for orchestra, 
expanded from a piano 6tude, was 
composed in its present form, 1858. 

Mazourka. Lively Polish dance in 
3-8 or 3-4 time, the second beat of 
the bar being accented. Originally 
accompanied by singing, the Ma- 
zoiirka, which is danced by four or 
eight couples, has been immortalized 
by Chopin, 52 of his piano composi- 
tions bearing this title. 

Mazzinghi (Joseph) composed the 
operas “ 11 Tesoro,” “ La Belle Ar- 
sine,” incidental music, songs, 70 
piano sonatas; played organ; taught 
music to Queen Caroline; pupil of 
John Christian Bach. B. London, 
Dec. 25, 1765, of a Corsican family 
from which he ultimately inherited 
the title of Count; d. Jan. 16, 1844. 
Bath. 
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KazzoccM (Domenico) composed 
the opera “ La Catena d* Adone,” 
1626, five-part madrigals, etc.; in- 
vented the sign for dim. and cres. B. 
about 1590, Civita Castellana; d. 
about 1650, Home. Virgilio was 
chapelmastcr at St. John’s Lateran, 
1628-29, and from the latter date at 
St. Peter’s, Home; <;omposcd psalms 
and other sacred music. Brother of 
DOMENICO; d. 1646, Rome. 

McGunn (Hamish) composed the 
operas “ Jeanie Deans,” Edinburgli, 
Nov. 16, 1894; “ Diarm id,” Coveiit 
Garden, London, Oct. 23, 1897, to 
book by the Marquess of Lome 
(later Duke of Argyll), the first of a 
projected trilogy; “The Mascpie of 
War and Peace,” to book by L. N. Par- 
ker, London, Feb. 13, 1900; the mu- 
sical comedy “The Golden Girl”; 
conducted English opera in London 
and at the .Savoy Theatre. Pupil of 
Sir Hubert Parry at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London, where he won 
a scholarship, 1883-86. His overture 
“Land of the Mountain and Flood” 
brought him before the public as a 
composer, 1887. Other works to be 
noted are the cantatas “ Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” “ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” “ Bonny Kilmeny,” “The 
O^’ameronian’s Dream,” “ Queen Hynde 
of Caledon,” “The Death of Parcy 
Reed,” “ The Wreck of the Iles- 
j)enis,” tlie overtures “ (3or Mhor,” 
“ The Sliip o’ tlie Fiend,” “ The 
Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” Psalm viii, 
SO songs, nine part songs, Hcotch 
Dances for piano, three pieces for 
'cello and piano, besides incidental 
music. B. Mar. 22, 1868, Greenock; 
add. London. 

MeWhood (Leonard B.) became a 
professor of music in Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1904, where he was adjunct 
professor in 1908-9; wrote and lec- 
tured on musical topics; directed 
choruses and orchestras; composed 
unpublished w^orks in the smaller 
forms. Graduated from Columbia, 
A. B., 1893; he became professor Gr. 
and L., Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1893-94; was associated with 
Dr. E. A. MACDOWELL, Columbia, 
1897-1904; instructor in music. 


Vassar, 1902-7, Drew Theological 
Seminary from 1907; member Music 
Teachers’ National Asso<*iation and 
Eastern Educational Music Confer- 
ence. B. Dec. 5, 1870; add. New York 
City. 

McLean (Alick) composed the 
operas “ Quentin Durward,” London, 
1895; “ Petruccio,” the one-act opera 
which w'on the $500 Moody-Manners 
prize. Covent Garden, London, 1895. 

B. July 20, 1872, Eton, Eng.; add. 
London. 

M. D. A 1)1)10 viation of mano dcstra'*^ 
or main droite, “ right hand.” 

Mean. Middle part, whether for 
voice or strings. 

Mean Clef. The C clef. 

Measure. Unit of rhythm or notes 
and rests included between two bars; 
stately dance of the minuet or pavan 
types. 

Mechanisms Action ; technique. 
M^decin Malgrd Lui. (3iarles F. 
Gounod’s ()i)cra, to book ailapled by 
Barbier and Carr5 from MoliOre, was 
first performed Jan. 15, 1858, at tlie 
Paris Tlu^iltre Lyriqiie. An English 
version is known as “ The Mock Doc- 
tor,” a title which had been previ- 
ously employed for a ballad opera by 
Henry Fielding, with airs by J. 
Watts, Drury Lane, London, 1732. 

Medee. M. Luigi C. Z. S. Cheru- 
bini’s three-act opera, to book by lloli’- 
mann, was first performed Mar. 13, 
1797, at the Paris Th<?fltre Feydeau. 

Medesimo Movimento. It, The 
same movtuiient. 

Medesimo Tempo. It, The same 
time. 

Mediant. Third note of any scale ; 
pivotal midway between the Final 
and Dominant of a mode. 

Mediation. Part of a chant be- 
tween the reciting note and the next 
close. 

Medius. L, “Mean”; the tenor 
part. 

Meeresstllle und Gliicklicho 
Fahrt. Ludwig van Beethoven’s can- 
tata to Goethe’s poem was first per- 
formed Dec. 25, 1815, at the Vienna 
Redoutensaal. Felix Mendelssolm’s 
poem for orchestra was first performed 
Dec. 1, 1832, at Berlin. 
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Meerts (Lambert Joseph) com- 
posed studies for two violins, each 
based on a rhythm taken from a 
Beethoven symphony; played violin; 
taught Brussels Conservatory; pu- 
pil of Lafont, Habenek, and J^aillot 
at the Paris Conservatoire. B. Jan. 
0, 1800, Brussels; d. May 12, 1803, 
Brussels. 

Mees (Arthur) wrote “ Choirs and 
Cathedral Music,’* 1001; conducted 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, New 
.York, 1901; in early life assistant 
conductor to Theodore Thomas and 
chorusmaster of tlie Cincinnati May 
Festival; pupil of Kullak for pi- 
ano, Weitzmann, tlieory, and Dorn, 
conducting, Berlin. B. Feb. 13, 1850, 
Columbus, O.; add. New York City. 

Meflstofele. Arrigo Boito’s opera, 
based on FAUST, was first performed 
Mar. 5, 1808, at La Soala, Milan. 

Uehlig (Anna) played piano, tour- 
ing Europe, and in 1870 America; 
pupil of the Stuttgart Conservatory, 
and of Liszt at Weimar. B. duly 11, 
1846, Stuttgart; in. Herr Falk; add. 
Antwerp. 

Mehul (Etienne Nicholas Henri) 
composed “dOSEPil” and many other 
once popular operas, in which he fol- 
lowed the reforms instituted by Gluck; 
was inspector of instruction at the 
Paris Conservatoire from the founda- 
tion of that institution; one of the 
beat and most prolific of French com- 
posers. Son of a cook, Mfdiul obtained 
his first music lessons from a blind or- 
ganist, and at 10 was himself organist 
of the convent at Givet. Later he en- 
tered the monastery of Lavaldieu as 
pupil of Wilhelm Hauser, to whom he 
was made deputy organist at 14. The 
following year he settled in Paris, 
maintaining himself by giving lessons, 
and studying with Edelmann. A sa- 
cred cantata performed at a Concert 
Spirituel, 1782, was his first notable 
composition, but at the suggestion of 
Gluck, he devoted himself to opera. 
His first three works are lost, but the 
fourth, “Cora et Alonzo,” was ac- 
cepted by the Acaddinie, though not 
performed until he had established his 
reputation with “ Euphrosine et Cora- 
din,” an op6ra comique performed at 


the Theatre des Italiens, Sept. 4, 1790. 
Other operas followed in rapid succes- 
sion : “ Stratonice,” “ Le jeune Sage et 
le vieux Fou,” “ Le Jugoment de 
Paris” (with Haydn and Pleyel) ; 
“Horatius Cocl6s,” “M6lidore et Phro- 
sinc,” “ La Caverne,” “ Doria,” “ Lo 
jeune Henri,” “ Adrien,” “ Ariodant,” 
“Epicure ” ( with' Cherubini ) , “ Bion,” 
“ L’irato,” “ Une Folie,” “ Le Tr6sor 
suppose,” “ Joana,” “ L’Heureux inal- 
gre lui,” “ Helena,” “ Le Baiser et la 
Quittance” (with Kreutzor, Boieldieu, 
and Nicolo), “ Les deux aveugles de 
Tolcde,” “ Gabrielle d’Estr^es,” cul- 
minating with “ Joseph,” 1807, and 
“ Utlial.” His ballets, “ Le Retour 
<rUlysse,” “ Pcrst^c et Andrornede,” 
“ La Dansomanie,” “ Daphnis et Pan- 
drose,” were well received, as were his 
songs and cantatas, “ Chant national 
du 14 Juillet,” “Chant du Depart,” 
“ Chant du Retour,” “ Clianson de Ro- 
land,” “ Chant lyrique,” and “ Le Pont 
de Lodi.” His unpublished works in- 
cluded six operas, a mass, composed 
for Napoleon’s coronation, first per- 
formed in Paris, 1879, and the op6ra 
comique, “ Valentine do Milan,” com- 
pleted by Daussigne-M<5hul, produced 
in Paris, 1822. M^hul also composed 
symphonies, which, however, arc 
deemed inferior to his overtures, cho- 
ruses to the tragedy “ Timol^^on,” the 
ballet “ Les Amazons,” and “ La Jour- 
n(5e aux Aventures,” 1816. This bril- 
liant career brought him the cross of 
the Legion of Honor and membership 
in the Institut. B. Givet, Ardennes, 
June 22, 1763; d. Oct. 18, 1817, Paris. 

Mehrstimmig. Oer, Polyphonic. 
Meibomius or Meibom (Mar- 
cus) wrote “ Antiquae miisicae aiic- 
tores septem Gnece et Latine,” Elzevir, 
Amsterdam, 1652, and other works on 
music valuable for historical and theo- 
retical matter; musician to Queen 
Christina of Sweden and professor at 
Upsala University. B. about 1626, 
Tceniiingen, Schleswig - Holstein ; d. 
1711, Utrecht. 

Meiland (Jacob) introduced the vil- 
lanella style for secular songs into 
Germany ; composed German an<l 
Latin motets which once rivalled those 
of Orlandus in popularity ; chapel- 
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master to the Margrave of Anspach. 
B. Senftenberg, Saxony, about 1542; 
d. 1577, Fraukfort-on-Main. 

Meinardus (Ludwig Siegfried) 
composed the oratorios “ Simon Pe- 
trus,” “ Luther in Worms,” “ Gideon,” 
“ Kdnig Salomo,” four ballads for cho- 
rus, the unperformed operas “ Bah- 
nesa” and “Doktor Sassafras”; wrote 
criiicivsm for the “ Hamburger Korre- 
spondent”; played organ; pupil of 
the Leipsic Conservatory and of Liszt 
at Weimar. B. Hooksicl, Oldenburg, 
Sept. 17, 1827; d. July 12, 1896. 

Meisel (Carl) taught violin in Bos- 
ton, Mass., nearly half a century ; was 
an original member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra as well as of the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club; settled in 
America at the age of 23. B. Ger- 
many, 1829; d. Boston, Mass., Dec. 
27, 1908. 

Mei^terfuge. Oer, Riccrcata 
FUGUE. 

Meistersinger. Oer, “ Master- 
singer.” The title of highest rank in 
the song schools or guilds which flour- 
ished in Germany from 1311, when 
Heinrich von Meissen is supposed to 
have established the first of its kind 
in Mainz, until comparatively recent 
times. The organizations were to the 
middle classes of Germany what those 
of the MINNESINGERS had been 
to the nobility, and were doubtless of 
great value as a means of extending 
musical culture. An account of Wag- 
ner’s comic opera which follows this 
article gives an idea of some of the 
absurdities which grew up in the 
latter days of the Meistersingers, de- 
feating their original purposes by 
pedantic restrictions. 

^ Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 
Richard Wagner’s three-act opera 
to his own book was first performed 
June 21, 1868, at Munich, von Billow 
conducting, and has since been re- 
peatedly performed in all parts of 
the civilized world. The first act 
discloses the interior of St. Kather- 
ine’s church as a service is being 
concluded. Walther von Stolzing, 
a young Franconian knight, flirts 
with Eva, daughter of the rich 
goldsmith, Veit Pogner, but learns 


from Magdalene, the Pogners’ maid, 
that the young girl’s hand and the 
goldsmith’s wealth are to be the 
prizes for the song tourney next day. 
As the last of the congregation de- 
part, David and other apprentices 
prepare for the session of the Meis- 
tersingers, and from David Walther 
learns something of the regulations 
of the guild. There are the tones 
and modes to be learned, the 33 
canons to be observed, and when one 
has acquired the art of singing and 
composing according to the Tablatur 
or rules, having been through the 
degrees of scholar and singer, one 
nuist then learn poesy, and on mas- 
tering the art of combining poetry 
with song, progress from poet to 
Mastcrsingcr. Walther determines 
to submit to the ordeal. The black- 
board is placed in position bcdiind a 
screen, and in readiness for the 
Marker, who is to note down any de- 
viations from rule of which the can- ' 
didate may be guilty, seven such 
marks suflicing to reject his applica- 
tion. Presently the Mastersingers as- 
semble. Pogner and Beckmesser en- 
ter, the latter town clerk, and deeply 
in love with Eva. Pogner formally an- 
nounces his intention to bestow Eva 
upon the victor in next day’s con- 
test, provided she does not refuse, 
and Walther announces himself as 
candidate for the Mastership. Hans 
Sachs, cobbler and poet, suggests that 
the public be allowed to assist in the 
decision, lest the rules of art be- 
come too arbitrary, and annoys Beck- 
raesser, by urging that only young 
bachelors be peruiittc‘d to compete, 
in view of tlie nature of the prize. 
Replying to the questions of the Mas- 
tersingors, Walther says lie has 
learned poetry from the books of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, and mu- 
sic of the birds. Only Sachs seems 
satisfied with the thoroughness of 
such training. Beckmesser takes his 
post as Marker, Kothner proclaims ** 
the rules to be observed, and Walther 
is ordered to sing. Tlie scratching of 
Beckmesser’s pencil is heard as Wal- 
thcr utters praise of love and spring. 
Soon the blackboard is covered with 
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indications of the singer’s faults, art, and as David enters with Magda* 
Beckmesser and the other Master- leiie, makes the apprentice a jour- 
singers ridicule the presumptuous neyman, and all join in a quintet 
knight, but Sachs defends both wdiich is one of the most popular num- 
song and singer, and Walther is per- bers in the opera. The scene shifts to 
mitted to give a second stanza. Then the banks of the Pegnitz, where the 
the candidate is voted “ outsung and guilds of the various crafts come 
outcast,” despite Sachs’s protest, and marching in for the song tourney. The 
the Mastersingers disperse. The sec- Mastersiiigers assemble, Pogner comes 
ond act shows a street scene. On with his lovely daughter, and Sachs 
the right is Pognor’s house, to the steps forward to begin the tourney, 
left the cobbler’s shop of Hans Sachs, The people interrupt by singing one 
who is working away, even after the of the cobbler’s own songs, but when 
apprentices have put up the shutters he tells them the unusual nature of 
for the night. Walther and Eva plan the contest, they wait patiently while 
an elopement, but Sachs prevents Beckmesser attempts the verses ob- 
this, and later, when Beckmesser tained from Sachs to the tune he had 
comes to serenade the goldsmith’s already used as a serenade. ^Finally lie 
daughter, Sachs acts as marker, not- breaks down, and accuses Sachs of hav- 
ing Beckmesser’s mistakes with taps ing tricked him. The cobbler replies 
of his hammer, and in this way com- that the song is a good one, though 
pleting a shoe before the serenade is not his, and Walther sings it. The 
ended. David, who fancies the sere- enthusiasm of the people^ is hardly 
nade intended for Magdalene, bis eld- greater than that of the Mastersingers, 
erly sweetheart, rushes out and beats and Pogner unites the lovers. Tlie 
Beckmesser, a crowd assembles, at- original cast was: Hans Sachs, Betz, 
traded by the brawl, but Sachs forces bass ; Veit Pogner, Fritz Kothiuir, 
Walther and David into his shop, bass; Sixtus, Beckmesser, Hol/.el, 
Pogner drags Eva into her home, and bass ; Walther von Stolzing, Nach- 
when order has been restored, the bauer, ten. ; David, Schlosser, ten. ; 
watchman appears to disperse the Eva, Mallingcu-, soj). ; Magdalem^, 
crowd. When the curtain rises again, Dietz, sop. The opera is said to 
Sachs is reading in his shop. Walther have been Wagner’s reply to the 
appears, and as he improvises a song, charges made by bis enemies that he 
the cobbler notes it down, ami suggests could n’t write melody. However that 
such alterations as are necessary, may be, the satire presents a faith- 
Two stanzas are composed in this ful if exaggerated picture of the foi- 
way, and Walther retires to his room bles of the Meistersingers, and in Hans 
to think out a third. Beckmesser en- Sachs introduces at least one historical 
ters, and finding on the table just personage upon the stage. The prin- 
such a song as lie needs for his own cipal musical numbers are: Act T: 
use in the tourney, puts it in his “Das Schdne Fest, Johannis-Tag,” Pog 
pocket. Sachs, who had stepped out nor; “ So rief der Lenz in den Wald,” 
for a moment, returns and is reviled Walther; Act II: “ Jerum, jeruin. 
by Beckmesser for having conspired halla, halla, he!” Sachs; “Den Tag 
against him. As proof, he Nourishes deh’ ich erscheinen,” Beckmesser; Act 
the song, but Sachs tells him he may III: “Wahn! wahn! Ueber all wahn ! ” 
keep it, and he rushes away in delight Sachs; “Morgenlich leuchtend in ro- 
to compose a melody for it. Pretend- sigen Schein,” Walther’s prize song; 
ing to be in need of the cobbler’s “Verachtet mir der Meister nicht,” 
services, Eva enters, hoping to sec Wal- Sachs; “ Heil Sachs! Hans Sachs! 
ther again. While Sachs busies him- chorus. 

self with her shoes, Walther, who has Mel, del (Binaldo) composed five 
at last completed his prize song, sings books of motets and 15 books of mad- 
the final verse. The delighted Sachs rigals, published between 1581 an^ 
declares Walther has created a new 1596 at Rome, prior to which he h8^/ 
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been court musician to the King of 
Portugal; musician to the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Bologna; known as “ Gentilhuomo 
Fiainengo ” ; pupil of Palestrina. B. 
probably at Schlettstadt, Lorraine; 
d. after 1595. 

Melange. Fr. Medley. 

Melba (Nellie Porter Armstrong) 
sang sop. in opera, debut Oct. 27, 
1887, at the Th^^fltre de la IVlonnaie, 
Brussels, as Gil da, later with distin- 
guished success in the principal cities 
of Europe and America. Daughter of 
David Mitchell, a Scotchman settled 
in Australia, her first appearance took 
place at six in the town hall of Mel- 
bourne. !Latcr she had lessons in pi- 
ano, harmony, and composition, and 
played organ in churches. Her father 
objected to music as a career, however, 
and not until after her marriage in 
1882 to Ciy)t. Charles Armstrong, did 
she become a professional singer. Her 
voice ranged from b flat to V”, and her 
rdles included Juliette, Violetta, Ro- 
sina, the Queen in “ Les Huguenots,” 
Nedda, “ H61ene ” ( Saint-Saens ) , 

Elsa, Michaela. Mine. Melba (the 
name derived from Melbourne) was 
long a favorite singer at the Paris 
Op<5ra, Covent Garden, London, and 
in 1898 at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York City. B. May 19, 
1859, Burnley, near Melbourne; add, 
London. 

Melgounov (Julius Nicholae- 
vich) wrote “ Russian Songs,” em- 
bodying the results of his investiga- 
tion of folklore melodies, ‘‘ On Rus- 
sian National Music,” ‘‘ The Rhythm 
of the Slavonic Folk-songs ” ; j)laycd 
piano ; pupil of I>rei.schock and La- 
roche. B. Aug. 30, 1846, Vetlouga; 
d. Mar. 19, 1893, Moscow. 

Melisma. Gr. “ Song.” Tune or 
melody; grace notes; flourish. 

Melismatik. Ger. Florid song. 

Mell (Davis) played violin; be- 
came master of the King’s band, Lon- 
don, on the Restoration. B. Nov. 15, 
1604, Wilton, near Salisbury; last 
compositions in the “ Division Vio- 
lin,” 1684. 

Mellon (Alfred) conducted opera 
ut Covent Garden, London, and from 


1865 the Liverpool Philharmonic So- 
ciety; played violin. B. April 17, 
1821, London; d. Mar. 27, 1867. 

Melodia. It, Melody. 

Melodico. It. Melodious. 

Melodicon. Instrument of the 
XYLOPHONE type, but having re- 
sonance bars of steel instead of wood. 

Melodie. Fr. Melody. 

Melodists’ Club was founded by 
Charles Dibdin, London, 1825, to pro- 
mote the composition and singing of 
ballads ; awarded prizes and gave con- 
certs until 1856, when it ceased to 
exist. 

Melodium. AMERICAN ORGAN. 

Melodram. Ger. MELODRAMA. 

Melodrama. Drama introducing 
many songs and with orchestral ac- 
companiment in certain parts of the 
spoken dialogue, but in which the 
dialogue is of greater importance 
than the music. The terra is often 
applied to sensational romantic plays 
of the cheaper sort, although melo- 
drama is more nearly akin to ballad 
opera. 

Melodrame. Fr. MELODRAMA. 

Melodramma. It. MELODRAMA. 

Melody. A pleasing succession of 
musical tones as uttered by a single 
voice or instrument or voices and 
instruments irj unison, as opposed to 
harmony, or the combination of such 
tones. 

Melograph. Piano with a device 
attached for recording the notes as 
they are ])layed, 

Melophonic Society gave concerts 
of classical music in London for sev- 
eral years, beginning with 1837. 

Melopiano. Device invented in 
1870 by Caldera of Turin for produc- 
ing sustained tones on the piano by 
the action of a series of rapidly vi- 
brating hammers. 

Melopoeia. Gr. Music in its most 
comprehensive siTise. 

Melos. Gr. ISTelody; song. 

Meltzer (Charles Henry) wrote 
music eritieisni. New York “ Ameri- • 
can,” 1907-8, having previously served 
as Riris correspondent of the Chicago 
“ Tribune,” staff correspondent of the 
New York “ Herald,” music and dra- 
matic critic of the New York “ Herald,” 
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1888-92, and press representative of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Mr. Meltzer wrote several plays and 
made excellent poetic versions of the 
libretto to “ Walkuere ” and Haupt- 
mann’s “ Sunken Bell.” He was a 
pupil of the Paris Sorbonne. B. Lon- 
don, June 7, 1853 (of Russian parents, 
naturalized in England) ; add. New 
York. 

Melusina. Felix Mendelssohn’s 
fourth concert overture, Op. 32, was 
first performed at Diisseldorf, 1833. 

Meme Mouvement. Fr. The same 
moV^ement. 

Men or Meno. / 1. “ Less,” as 

meno piano, less soft. 

Mendel (Hermann) wrote lives of 
Meyerbeer and Nicolai; edited 
the “ Musikalisches Conversations- 
Lexikon.” B. Aug. fi, 1834, llallc; 
d. Oct. 2fi, 1876, Berlin. 

Mendelssohn (Felix) composed 
the oratorios “St Paul,” “Elijah,” 
symphonies, including the so-called 
“ Scotch,” and “ Italian,” a celebrated 
concerto for violin, “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and other overtures, 
the exquisite “ Songs without Words ” 
for piano; was a virtuoso performer 
on the organ and piano, one of the 
foremost representatives of the older 
school of conducting, and the greatest 
of the many eminent musicians pro- 
duced by tlie Jewish race. The family 
was descended from Mendel, who was 
schoolmaster of Dessau. Moses Men- 
delssohn, son of the schoolmaster, dis- 
tinguished liimself in literature, set- 
tling in Berlin, where his “ Pha?don ” 
was published in 1707. Abraham, sec- 
ond son of Moses, became a prosperous 
banker in Berlin, and was a man of 
wide culture, though chielly known in 
history as the son of liis father and 
the father of his son. He adopted the 
Christian faith, and added the name 
“ Bartholdy ” to his patronymic, and 
by inheritance and the rite of baptism 
the great composer, son of Abraham 
and his wife, Lea Salomon, became 
Jakob Ludwig Felix Mendel ssohn- 
Bartholdy. A singularly beautiful de- 
votion marked the family life of the 
Mendelssohns. Felix was born in 
Hamburg, where his father was en- 


gaged in business, but the French 
occupation of that city caused the 
family to return to Berlin when he 
was but three years old. The mother 
discovered that her son had “ Bach 
fugue fingers,” and he shared with his 
elder sister Fanny maternal instruc- 
tion at the piano, which began with 
five minute lessons. During a sojourn 
in Paris, Felix, then seven years of 
age, and his sister, had lessons of 
Mme. Bigot, and when the family was 
again united in Berlin the youngsters 
studied piano with L. Berger, violin 
with Henning, and theory with Zelter. 
At the same time the foundations of a 
general classical education were laid. 
At 10 the boy made his lir^t appear- 
ance at a public concert, playing the 
piano part in a trio, and the following 
year he was entered at the Singaka- 
demie as an alto. In that year, 1819, 
the boy’s setting of Psalm xix was 
performed at the Akademie'. At 12 he 
began that collection of his composi- 
tions which eventually reached 44 vol- 
umes. These early attempts included 
chai!ibcr music, part-songs, a cantata, 
a comedy with music ( Lustspiel ) , and 
the one-act operas “ Soldatenlieb- 
schaft,” “Die heiden Padagogen,” and 
part of anotlier, “ Die wandernden 
(.V)modianten.” A meeting with von 
Weber at Berlin and a 16 days’ visit 
to Goethe .at Weimar were incidents 
of 1821. In 1822 he ag.ain played in 
concert, joined his family in a tour of 
Switzerland, and made a second visit 
to Weimar. Quartets, songs, a Kyrie 
for two choirs, and the opera “ Die 
beiden NefTen,” or “ Dcr Onkel aus 
Boston,” were composed at this period, 
and all were performed at the Sunday 
musical entertainments given by the 
Mendelssohn family at their home in 
Berlin. From the first the boy showed 
remarkable talent for improvising, and 
it is said that during his first visit to 
Goethe he extemporized the develop- 
ment of a Bach fugue which the great 
poet asked to hear. In 1824 Mendels- 
sohn received lessons from Moscheles, 
scored his first symphony, C minor, 
Ojp. 11. In 1825 he visited Paris with 
his father, was welcomed by the best 
musicians of the French capital, and 
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on advice of Cherubini, composed a 
five-part Kyrie with orchestra, which, 
though the score has disappeared, he 
considered “ the biggest thing he had 
yet done.” Returning by way of 
Weimar, he played his B minor quar- 
tet for Goethe, and dedicated it to 
him, an honour which the poet re- 
turned by addressing some verses to 
him. The family removed from their 
house on the Neue Promenade to a 
more commodious residence, sur- 
rounded by spacious grounds and hav- 
ing a large garden house on the site 
now occupied by the Herrenhaus. 
There Mendelssohn reached manhood 
in music with his Octet for strings, 
Op. 18, and there, in the garden house, 
his Midsummer Night’s Dream over- 
ture had its first performance, the 
composer conducting, in 1827. The 
opera “ Camacho ” had been submitted 
to Spontini the previous year, and it 
likewise -waS performed in 1827, but 
was withdrawn after the first per- 
formance, having been cheered by his 
friends but vigorously attacked by the 
critics. Mendelssohn was at this time 
a student in Berlin University. He 
made what is said to have been the 
first metrical translation of Terence 
into German, and worked hard at the 
modern languages. That winter a 
choir of music lovers Mendelssohn or- 
ganized at his home began to practice 
Bach’s Passion according to St. Mat- 
tliew. Its performance in 1828 aroused 
general interest and led to the forma- 
tion of the Bach Gesellschaft. In 1829 
Mendelssohn was authorized to con- 
duct a performance of this Passion at 
the Singakademie. This extended his 
reputation throughout Europe, but 
aroused the ill-will of the Berlin mu- 
sicians, the Royal orchestra thereafter 
declining to play under his baton, 
^’he composer, then in his 20th year, 
determined to visit England. On May 
25, he conducted his C minor sym- 
phony at the concert of the London 
Philharmonic Society, where his re- 
ception was most cordial. Two other 
concerts at which he played piano con- 
firmed him in that popularity with 
the English public which proved a life 
long asset, and ho was elected an hon- 


orary member of the Philharmonic 
Society. It was during this sojourn 
in London that he declined the task 
of writing a hymn to celebrate “ the 
emancipation of the natives of Cey- 
lon,” although he humorously de- 
scribed himelf as “ composer to the 
Island of Ceylon” in letters to his 
family. A tour of Scotland inspired 
the “ Hebrides ” overture, afterwards 
played with great success in London, 
as w'cll as the “ Scotch ” symphony, 
and he was also engaged in working 
out his ‘‘ Reformation ” symphony for 
the tercentenary celebration of the 
Augsburg Confession of Faith, an 
operetta for the silver wedding of his 
parents, and his Scotch sonata for 
piano (the F sharp minor Fantiisia, 
Op. 28). Returning home, he was of- 
fered the chair of music at Berlin 
University, a post created in his 
honour, but declined it in favor of 
Marx, and in the spring of 1880 set 
out for a long anticipated tour of 
Italy, accompanied by his younger sis- 
ter Rebecca. On his way he stopped 
at Weimar, where he was closely as- 
sociated with Goethe for two weeks, 
at Vienna, where he found to his dis- 
gust that Mozart, Haydn, and Bee- 
thoven were being forgotten ; at 
Pnisburg, where he attended the coro- 
nation of the King of Hungary, and 
on Oct. 9 arrived at Venice. A de- 
lightful account of his wanderings 
through Italy, including brief so- 
joiarns in Bologna, Florence, Rome 
and Naples, will be found in his 
“ Letters from Italy.” Returning 
north by way of Switzerland, he 
reached Munich in the fall of 1881, 
played in a concert devoted to his 
own compositions, and then travelled 
to Paris, where he was welcomed at 
the best concerts, both as composer 
and pianist. Tiring of the French 
capital, he again visited London, 
played in several concerts, had the 
satisfaction of hearing his larger 
works at others, and issued the 
first book of his Songs without 
Words” (Lieder Ohne Worte), which 
had a greater vogue than anything 
published in England since the death 
of Handel. Returning to Berlin, he 
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was proposed as a candidate for the 
directorship of the Singakademie in 
succession to Zelter. Racial antip- 
athy, his early unpopularity with the 
rank and file of the musicians, and 
the unwise interference of friends 
brought about his defeat. He gave 
three successful public concerts in 
Berlin, however, began the “ Italian ” 
symphony commissioned by the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society, and was 
cheered by an invitation to conduct 
the Lower Rhine Festival at Diissel- 
dorf, 1833. Another visit to London, 
attended by his usual success as a 
pianist and the performance of his 
new symphony, was followed by the 
festival at Dilsseldorf, where his 
work was so much appreciated that 
he was engaged as general director of 
tlie town at about $450 per annum 
(000 thalers), an appointment which 
paved the way for his post at Leipsic 
as conductor at the GFWANDIIAU8, 
1835. In Leipsic, with Ferdinand 
David as conccrtineister, Mendelssohn 
speedily built up the foremost or- 
chestra in Europe. The University 
of Leipsic gave the degree Dr. Phil., 
and in 1837 he was asked to conduct 
the Birmingham Festival. Meantime 
a professional visit to Frankfort had 
brought about a meeting with Ce- 
cile Charlotte Sophie Jeanrenaud, 
daughter of a French clergjunan, and 
on Mar. 28, 1837, she became his 
wife. His best oratorio St Paul ” 
(Paulus), which he had conducted at 
the Lower Rhine Festival of the previ- 
ous year, was given in London in 1837, 
and later, under his own baton at the 
Birmingham Festival with gieat suc- 
cess. Then he hurried back to I^eip- 
sic for the beginning of the concert 
season, devoting himself almost 
wholly to his duties theie for the 
next few years, although he con- 
ducted the festival fit Cologne and 
made short visits to Berlin, Diissel- 
dorf and Frankfort. In 1840 he was 
instrumental in founding the LEIP- 
SIC CONSERVATORY as well as in 
erecting a monument • to Johann 
Sebastian Bach in front of the 
THOMASSCHULE. In 1841 Fred- 
erick William IV invited him to re- 


turn to Berlin as director of the 
musical section of a proposed Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, an offer which 
Mendelssohn accepted. On his de- 
parture, the King of Saxony made 
him his chapelmaster. A few months 
later he received the same title from 
the King of Prussia, and the follow- 
ing summer received the Prussian 
Ordre pour Merite. The success with 
which his music to the Greek play 
“ Antigone ” was received, a number 
of excellent concerts, a triumphal en- 
gagement in London, and a sixth in- 
vitation to conduct the Lower Rhino 
Festival, failed to restore Mendels- 
sohn’s popularity in Berlin. The 
Academy project proved a failure so 
far as Mendelssohn and music were 
concerned, and he asked permission 
to leave Berlin. The King, however, 
induced him to accept an appoint- 
ment as General Music, Director of 
the Domchor. Returning to Leipsic, 
Mendelssohn established the Con- 
servatory on a secure basis, began 
liis incidental music for “ Athalie,” 
“ The Tempest,” and “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and gave the fin- 
ishing touches to his “ Walpurgis- 
nacht.” In 1843 he produced Gadc’s 
C minor symphony at the Gewand- 
haus, enabled Berlioz to obtain a 
hearing there, and then returned to 
his duties at Berlin, leaving Hiller to 
conduct at tlic Gewandhaus. In 1844 
he accepted an invitation to conduct 
five concerts for the London Philhar- 
monic Society, but declined an invita- 
tion to conduct a New York music fes- 
tival. Conditions in Berlin becoming 
more and more irksome, Mendel ssolm 
withdrew from his official positiim 
there, and the following year returned 
to his old desk at the Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic. He induced Moscheles to 
join him at tlie Conservatory, and 
besides the routine of concerts and 
teaching, worked at the oratorio 
“ Elijah,” taking time, however, to 
fill a seventh engagement as conduc- 
tor at the Lower Rhine Festival. 
“ Elijah ” was performed Aug. 25, 
1846, at the Birmingham Festival, 
where the composer said it was “ ad- 
mirably performed 6<nd received by 
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both musicians and public with more 64 in E minor. Chamber Music: 
enthusiasm than had ever been shown For five and more instruments. Octet 
one of his works.*’ In 1847 he con- for 4 Violins, 2 Violas, and 2 ’cellos, 
tinned his labours at Leipsic, began Op. 20 in E flat; First quintet for 
the composition of the oratorio 2 Violins, 2 Violas, and ’cello, Op. 18 
“Christus,” and made his tenth and in A; Second quintet for 2 Violins, 
last visit to London, this time again 2 Violas, and ’cello, Op. 87 in B 
to conduct performances of “Elijah.” flat. Quartets for 2 VioUnSy Viohiy 
Fanny Mendelssohn, who had married and ^Cello. First Quartet, Op. 12 
Hensel the painter, died in Berlin, in E flat; Second Quartet, Op. 13 
May 14. The news was received by in A min.; Third Quartet, Op. 44, 
Mendelssohn while in Frankfort, on No. 1, in D; Fourth Quartet, Op. 
his way home from London, and the 44, No. 2, in E min.; Fifth Quartet, 
shock caused him to faint away. The Op. 44, No. 3, in E flat; Sixth Quar- 
death of his father and mother some tet. Op. 80, in F min.; Andante, 
years before had been severe blows, Scherzo, Oapriccio, and Fugue, Op. 81 
but in his enfeebled condition, the in E, A min., E min., and E flat. For 
result of eiicessive toil, the loss of Wind Instruments. Overture, Op. 24 
Iiis favorite sister proved the begin- in C; Funeral March, Op. 103 in A 
ning of the end. He did not cease to min.; Two concert pieces for Clari- 
compose, and the string quartet in F net and Basset horn with piano ac- 
minor, Op. 80, proves that his cunning comp., No. 1, Op. 113 in F min.; 
was uniiTipaiTed, while reflecting his Two Concert pieces for Clarinet and 
grief. But his .spirit was broken. Basset horn with piano accomp., 
Again in Leipsic, surrounded by his No. 2, Op. 114, in 1) min. Piano 
family and friends, he felt unable to Music: For Piano and Orchestra. 
conduct, and fell into a decline from First Concert, 0[). 25 in G min.; 
which he never rallied. B. Feb. 3, Second Concert, Op. 40 in D min.; 
1809, Hamburg; d. Leipsic, Nov. 4, Capriccio brill., Op. 22 in B min.; 

'1847. See his letters, Eng. trans.; Rondo brill., Op. 20 in E flat; Sere- 
biographies by Lampadius, Benedict, nadc and Allegro giojoso, Op. 43 in 
Devrient and Hiller, all in Eng. trans. D. For Piano and i^tring Jnstru- 
as well as Carl Mendel ssohn-Bart- ments. Sextet for J’iano, Violin, 2 
holdy’s “Goethe und Felix Mendel- Violas, ’cello, and Doublebass, Op. 
ssohn Bartholdy.” A nearly complete 110 in D; First Quartet for Piano, 
catalogue of Mendelssohn’s composi- Violin, Viola, and ’cello, Op. 1 in C 
tions follows: Orchestral Works; min.; Second Quartet for Piano Vio- 
^ymphonies. First Symphony, Op. 11 liii, Viola, and ’cello. Op. 2 in F 
in C min.; Symphony-Cantata, Op. 52, min.; Tliird Quartet for Piano, Vio- 
No. 93, Hymn of Praise; Third Sym- lin, Viola, and ’cello, Op. 3 in B min.; 
phony, Op. 56 in A min. ; Fourth Sym- Fir.st Grand Trio for Piano, Violin, 
phony. Op. 90 in A min.; Fifth (Ref- and ’cello. Op. 49 in 1) min.; Second 
orination-) Symphony, Op. 107 in D Grand Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
min. Overtures, Wedding of Ca- ’cello. Op. 66 in C min.; Sonata for 
macho, Op. 10 in E; Midsummer Piano and Violin, Op. 4 in F min.; 
Night’s Bream, Op. 21 in E; Fingal’s Concerted Variations for Piano and 
Grotto (Hebrides), Op. 26 in B min.; ’cello. Op. 17 in D; Sonata for Piano 
A calm Sea and a prosperous Voyage, and ’cello. Op. 45 in B flat; Sonata 
Dp. 27 in D; Tale of fair Melusina, for Piano and ’cello, Op. 58 in D; 
Op. 32 in F; St. Paul, Oratorio, Op. Song without Words for ’cello and 
•'16 in A; Athalia, Op. 74 in F; Son Piano, Op. 109 in D. For Piano 
and Stranger, Op. 89 in A; Ruy Bias, Duets. Andante and Variations, Op. 
Op. 95 in C min.; Trumpet-Overture, 83a in B flat; Allegro brillant, Op. 
Op. 101 in C. Marches, No. 29a, 92 in A. For Piano HoJo. Capriccio, 
Cornelius-March, Op. 108 in D. For Op. 5 in F sharp min.; Sonata, Op. 
Violin and Orchestra. Concert, Op. 6 in E; 7 Characteristic Pieces, Op. 

25 
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7; Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14 in E; 
Fantasia, Op. 15 in E; 3 Fantasias or 
Caprices, Op. 16 in A, E min., and E; 
Fantasia, Op. 28 in F sharp minor; 
Andante cantabile and Presto agitato 
in B; Study and Scherzo in F min. 
and B min.; Study in F min.; 
Scherzo in B min.; Oondola Song in 
A; Sclicrzo a Capriccio in F sharp 
min.; 3 Caprices, Op. 33 in A min., E 
and B Hat rain.; No. 1, Caprice in A 
min.; No 2, Caprice in E; No. 3, 
Caprice in B Hat min.; (> Preludes 
and 6 Fug^ues, Op. 35; 17 Variations 
serieuses. Op. 54; 0 Christmas Pieces, 
Op. 72; Variations, Op. 82 in E Hat; 
Variations, Op. 83 in B Hat; 3 Pre- 
ludes and 3 Studies, Oj). 104; No. 1, 
Preludes in B Hat; No. 2 and 3, Prel. 
in B min. and D. ; Studies, No. 1 and 3, 
Study in B Hat min. and A min.; No. 
2, Study in F; Sonata, Op. 105 in G 
min.; Sonata, Op. 106 in B Hat; Al- 
bum Leaf (Song without Words), Op. 
117 in E min.; Ca[)riccio, Op. 118 in 
E; Perpetuum niol)ile, Op. 119 in C; 
Prelude and Fugue in E min.; 
2 Pianoforte Pieces in B Hat and G 
min.; Hingly : No. 1, in B Hat; No. 
2, in G min. ^ongs without Words. 
Songs without Words, Part 1, Op. 
10b; 2, Op. 30; 3, Op. 38; 4, Op. 
53; 5, Op. 62; 6, Op. 67; 7, Op. 

85; 8, Op. 102. Vor Organ. 3 Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, No. 1 in C min., 
No. 2 in G, No. 3 in D min.. Op. 37. 
6 Sonatas. No. 1 in F min.. No, 2 in 
C min., No. 3 in A, No. 4 in B flat. 
No. 5 in D, No. 6 in D min.. Op. 65. 
Vocal Music: Oratorios. vSt. Paul, Op. 
36; Elijah, Op. 70; Christus, Recita- 
tives and Choruses, Op. 97. Sacred 
Vocal Works. For Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Psalm 115 for 
Chorus, Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 31; 
Psalm 42 for Chorus, Solo, and Or- 
chestra, Op. 42 ; Psalm 95 for Cliorus, 
Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 46; Psalm 
1 14 for eight-part Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Op. 51; Psalm 98 for eight-part 
Chorus, Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 91; 
Hymn of Praise, Symphony-Cantata, 
Op. 52 ; “ Lauda sion ” for Chorus, 
Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 73; Hymn 
for an Alto Voice with Chorus and 
Orchestra, Op. 96; “ Tu es Petrus” 


for five-part Chorus and Orchestra, 
Op. Ill; “ Hear my Prayer ” for Cho- 
rus and Orchestra. For Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Organ (or Piano). 
Church Music for Chorus and Solo 
Voices with Organ, Op. 23; 3 Motets 
for female Voices with Organ or Pi- 
ano, Op. 39; 2 Sacred Songs for one 
Voice with Piano, Op. 112; Response 
and Hymn for male Voices and Organ, 
Op. 121; 3 Sacred Songs for an Alto 
Voice with Chorus and Organ; Hymn 
for one Soprano Voice with Chorus 
and Organ; Te Deuni for Solo and 
Chorus with Organ. For Solo Voices 
and Chorus without Accompaniment. 
Psalm 2 for Chorus and Solo Voices, 
Op. 78, No. 1 ; Psalm 43 for eight-part 
C.’horus, Op. 78, No. 2; Psalm 22 for 
Cliorus and Solo Voices, Op. 78, No. 
3; Psalm 100 for mixed Chorus; 3 
Motets for Chorus and Solo Voices, 
Op. 69, No. 1, No. 2, IjTo. 3; 6 Sen- 
tences for eight-part Chorus, Op. 79; 
2 Sacred Choruses for male Voices, 
Op. 115; Mourning-song for mixed 
Chorus, Op. 116; Ehre sei Gott in der 
Hohe ” for mixed (double ) Chorus ; 
“ Heilig ” for mixed (double) Chorus; 
“Kyrie eleison ” for mixed (double) 
Chorus ; Zum Abendsegen ( at evening 
prayer) for mixed Chorus. Larger 
Secular Vocal Works. Music to Antig- 
one by Sophocles, Op. 55; Music to 
Athalia by Racine, Op. 74; Music to 
Oedipus in Kolonos by Sophocles, Op. 
93; Music to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream by Shakespeare, Op. 61 ; The 
first Walpurgis night. Ballad by 
Goethe, Op. 60; Festival Song “An 
die Kiinstler ” after Schiller^s poem, 
Op. 68; Festival Song on the centen- 
ary celebration of the invention ei 
printing; The Wedding of Camach<», 
Comic Opera in 2 Acts, Op. 10; Son 
and Stranger, Liederspicl in 1 Act, Oj*. 
89; Tjoreley, Fragmentary Opera, Op- 
98 ; Concert - Aria for a Soprano Voice 
with Orchestra, Op. 94. So?igs for So- 
prano, A Ito. Tenor, and Bass. 6 Songs, 
Op. 41, In the Wood, 3 Popular Songs, 
May Song, On the Lake. 6 Songs, Op- 
48, Foreboding of Spring, Primrose, 
Celebration of Spring, Singing of 
Larks, Morning Prayer, Autumnal 
Song. 6 Songs, Op. 69, In Verdure, 
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Early Spring, In Leaving the Wood, 
The Nightingale, Valley of Repose, 
Ilunting Song. 6 Songs, Op. 88, New 
Year’s Song, The Happy Man, Shep- 
herd’s Song, The little Wood-bird, 
Oermany, Itinerant Musician. 4 
Songs, Op. 100, Remembrance, Praise 
of Spring, Vernal Song, In the Wood. 
Ballads and Songs for four Male 
Voices. 6 Songs, Op. hO, Turkish 
Tavern-Song, The Hunter’s Song, Sum- 
mer Song, Going by Water, Love 
and Wine, Travelling Song. 4 Songs, 
Op. 75, The Gay Traveller, Serenade, 
Drinking Song, Farewell Dinner. 4 
Songs, Op. 70, The Song of the Brave 
Man, Rhenish -Wine Song, Song for 
the Germans in Lyons, (.’omitat. 4 
Songs, Op. 120, Hunting Song, Morn- 
ing Greeting, In the South, Gipsy 
Song, Compensation for Inconstancy, 
Niglit Song, Celebration of Founding. 
Ballads and , Songs for tiro Voices 
with Piayw. No. 1, Tch wollt’ mein 
Liob’ ergiisse sich ; 2, Parting of Birds 
of Passage. Wic war so schon; 3, 
Greeting. Wohiti ich geh' und schauc; 

4, Autumnal Song. Avh wie so hald; 

5, P(H)ular Song, 0 sdJi' ich auf clcr 

ilaUh dart ; 6 , May Lily and Flower- 
ets. M aiglockchen Idutet m dem Tal; 
3 Songs, Op. 77 ; No. 1, Sunday Morn- 
ing. Das ist der Tag des Herrn; 2, 
Ears of a Corn Field. Ein Lehen wnr\s; 
3, Song from Kuy Bias. Wozu der 
VdgJein Chores 3 Popular Songs, 
No. 1, Wie kann ich froh und lustig 
sein ? 2, Evening Song. Wenn ich 

auf dem Lager liege; 3, Going by 
Water. Ich stand gclehnct; Suleika 
and Hatem (from Op. 8, No. 12). 
An des lusfgen Brunnens Rand; 
Song from Ruy Bias (with Strings), 
Score and Parts, Wozu der Voglcin 
Chore. Songs for one Voice with 
JHano. 12 Songs, Op. 8 (Gesange) ; 
12 Songs, Op. 6 (Licder) ; 6 Songs, 
Op. 19a (Gesilnge) ; 6 Songs, Op. 

34 (Gesange); 6 Songs, Op. 47 
(Lieder) ; 6 Songs, Op. 57 (Lieder); 
b Songs, Op. 71 (Lieder) ; 6 Songs, 
Op. 86 (Gesange) ; 6 Songs, Op. 90 
(Gesange) ; 3 Songs for a low Voice, 
Op. 84 (Gesange) ; 2 Romances by 

Lord Byron, 2 Songs for a low Voice; 
2 Songs; The Wreath of Flowers; The 


Girl’s Lament ; Mariner’s Parting 
Song; Warning against the Rhine. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club was 
founded during the season of 1S()5- 
66 in New York City, formally organ- 
ized May 21, 1867, and incorporated 
Oct. 2-1, 1876, for the cultivation of 
music and social enjoyment, and has 
made a specialty of unaccompanied 
part-songs. The trustees named in 
the articles of incorporation were : 
Townsend Cox, Thomas E. Harden- 
bergh, Charles 11. Scott, Horace How- 
land, and Frederick Wiebusch. The 
membership consisted of Active, As- 
sociate, and Retired members. The 
first class, composed for the most part 
of amateur musicians, took part 
in tlio concerts and controlled the 
business of the club. Adtlitional 
classes of life and honorary members 
\v<u’e of Iat(‘r creation. Active mem- 
bers were chosen after an examina- 
tion in music. They might l)(*como 
associate members after live yj*ars’ ser- 
vices as singers, or retinnl, after having 
sung ten or more y(‘ars. ’Phe club 
occupied a w’cll appointed house in 
40th street, and a hall whieli in 1900 
and for many years previous was 
the scene of the princi])al r(‘citals and 
chamber concerts of the metropolis. 
The first musical directors were 
Messrs. Schrimpf and Albites. In 1867 
Josej)li MOSFNTHAL was elecL'd to 
that ollic(! and served until 1896, when 
he died suddenly in the clubhouse. 
Born in Cassel, he had been a violin 
pupil of S])ohr, and later became a 
church mushdan. Arthur Woodrulf, 
an active member, served as conductor 
for the remaimler of the season, and 
the late EDWARD A. MAC'DOWEIJ. . 
W'as his successor. Mr. MacDowell 
comjH^sed som(‘. of his best songs for 
this organization. On his retirement. 
May, 1898, ARTHUR M EES became 
conductor, retiring in 1901 in favor 
of FRANK DAMROSt'H, who was 
conductor in 1908. Moscmthal, R. L. 
Herman, and W. W. Gilchrist arc 
among the composers who have writ- 
ten for this club. In August, 1909, 
Clarence Dickinson, then of Chicago, 
was chosen conductor. 

Mendelssohn Scholarship was in- 
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sti tilted as a memorial to Felix Men- 
delssohn by a committee headed by 
Sir George Smart shortly after the 
composer's death. Funds were raised 
by concerts and donations, and in 
1856 Arthur Sullivan was elected to 
the scholarship, which, during four 
years, enabled him to study at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, 
and the Leipsic Conservatory. The 
stipend in 1908 amounted to $500 per 
annum. F. Corder, Maude Valerie 
White, Eugene d’Albort were among 
the most prominent of later scholars. 

Menesson (Emile) made violins at 
Rheims from 1870. 

Menestrels. Fr. Minstrels or 
TROUBADOURS. 

Mengozzi (Bernardo) taught sing- 
ing at the Paris Conservabure for 
which he wrote a Mt^thode edited 
after his death by LangM; composed 
14 forgotten operas; sang ten. in 
opera and oratorio. B. Florence, 
1758; d. 1800, Paris. 

Meno Mosso. ft. With less speed. 

Menschenstimme. (!cr, Man's 
voice; VOX HUMANA. 

Mensur. Oer. “Measure," whether 
of intervals, pipes, time, or the size 
of strings. 

Mensuralgesang. Gen CANTUS 
MENSURABILIS. 

Mensural Music. CANTUS MEN- 
SURABILIS. 

Mensuralnotenschrift. Gcr, NO- 
TATION of measured time. 

Menter (Joseph) played 'cello, 
touring Europe with success as virtu- 
oso; member Royal Munich Orchestra; 
pupil of P. Moralt. B. Jan. 19, 1808, 
JXuitenkofen, Bavaria; d, April 18, 
1856, Munich. Sophie became court 
pianist to the Emperor of Austria; 
pupil of Leonhard, Niest, Tausig, and 
Liszt; taught St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory. B. July 29, 1848, Munich; 
daughter of JOSEPH; m. the 'cellist 
Popper; divorced, 1886; add. Schloss 
liter, Tyrol. 

Menuet. Fr. MINUET. 

Merbecke. MARBECK. 
Mercadante (Giuseppe Saverio 
Raflfaelle) composed “Elisa e Claudio,” 
“ Violenza e Costanza,” “ 11 Giura- 
mento.." and in all nearly 60 operas, 


besides 20 masses, “ L'Apoteosi d'Er- 
cule” and other cantatas; two sym- 
phonies, four funeral symphonies ; 
became chapel master of Novara Cathe- 
dral, 1833, and director of the Naples 
Conservatory, 1840, in succession to 
Zingarelli, wXose pupil he had been; 
member of the French Institute; went 
blind in 1862 but continued to com- 
pose by dictation. B. Altamura, near 
Bari, 1795; d. Dec. 17, 1870, Naples. 

Mercator (Michael) made virginals 
for Henry VIII and Cardinal Wol- 
scy. B. 1491, Venice; d. 1544. 

Mercy or Merci (Louis) composed 
sets of pieces for llute and bassoon or 
'cello; manufactured flutes-h-bec on 
which ho was a virtuoso performer. B. 
England, of French parentage; d. 1735. 

Mereaux, de (Jean Nicholds le 
Froid) composed “ La Ressource com- 
Ique," 1772; “ Fabius,” 1793, and 

other operas, the oratorios “ Sam- 
son," “Esther"; played organ at the 
(3iurch of St. Jacques du Ilaut Pas. 
B. 1745, Paris; d. 1797. Jean 
Amddee published “ Les Clavecinistes 
de 1037 J\ 1790,” Paris, 1867; pianist 
and teacher; pupil of Reicha. B. 1803, 
Paris; grandson of JEAN NICHO- 
LAS; d. April 25, 1874, Rouen. 

Mersennus (Marin) wrote “Traitd 
de Pharrnonie universelle," 1627, find 
other valuable books on music; Min- 
orite priest, also known as “ Le Pore 
Mersenne." B. Sept. 8, 1588, Oize, 
Maine; d. Italy, Sept. 1, 1648. 

Meric. ITENRIETTE CLEMEN- 
TINE LALANDE. 

Meric, de (Madame) sang sop. in 
London opera, 1832, appearing with 
equal success in Gorman, English, 
French, and Italian roles. 

Merighi (Antonia) sang con. in 
opera under Handel in London, 
1729-38. 

Merk (Joseph) composed 20 Exer- 
cises for 'cello, Op. 11, Six Grand 
Studies, Op. 20, and other music for 
'cello, played 'cello Vienna Opera and 
taught Vienna Conservatory. B. Jan. 
18, 1795, Vienna; d. Jime 16, 1852, 
Vienna. 

Merkel (Gustav) taught in Dres- 
den Conservatory and directed Sing 
akademie, 1867-73; composed organ 
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fugues and sonatas; played organ to 
Dresden court and at principal 
churches. B. Nov, 12, 1827, Obcro- 
derwitz, Saxony; d. Oct. 30, 1885, 
Dresden. 

Merklin (Joseph.) built organs; 
organized the firm of Merklin, Schutze 
& Co., which succeeded to tlie busi- 
ness of DAUBLAINE & CALLINET. 
B. Jan. 17, 1819, Oberhausen, Baden; 
d. Nancy, July 10, 1905. 

Herlin. Carl Goldmark’s three-act 
opera, to book by Lippiner, was first 
performed Nov. 19, 1880, at the Vi- 
enna Hof Oper. The following year 
it was produced in America under 
the direction of Walter Danirosch. 
Attacked by iihe Saxons, King Arthur 
sends his trusted knight Lancelot to 
ask aid of Merlin. The great en- 
chanter, son of the Prince of Hell, 
and a virgin whose spirit protects 
him against ^uch infernal paternity, 
compels a "demon to blind the Saxon 
host, thus giving Arthur the victory. 
1'lie demon learns from the fairy 
Morgana that if Merlin falls in love 
with a mortal he will lose his power, 
so he sends the beautiful Vivien to 
Umipt him. Love so far blinds the 
wizard that he fails to anticipate the 
rebellion of Prince Modred against 
Arthur. Vivien by means of an en- 
chanted veil leaves Merlin bound 
to the rocks in what had been a 
moment before a charming gjirdcn. 
There Lancelot, again come to ask 
his help, finds him. Touched with 
pity for Arthur, Merlin agrees that 
if the demon will permit him to win 
another victory for the stainless king, 
h(; will resist the powers of hell no 
longer. Meantime Vivien has learned 
from Morgana that the sacrifice of 
pure love may yet redeem Merlin, 
and when the enchanter returns vic- 
torious but mortally wounded, and 
the demon comes to claim his own, 
Vivien kills herself. As the baflled 
demon disappears, Arthur and his 
knights mourn their dying friend. 

Merrie England. Edward Ger- 
man’s comic opera, to book by Basil 
Hood, was first performed April 2, 
1902, at the Savoy Theatre, London. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. Otto 


Nicolai’s three-act opera, to book by 
Mosenthal, based on Shakespeare’s 
comedy, is known in the German ver- 
sion as Die Lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor.” It was first performed 
Mar. 9, 1849, in Berlin, and later in 
Italian, French, and English versions. 
The overture is still a favourite con- 
cert number. The adventures of FAL- 
STAFF have likewise been given op- 
eratic settings by Balfe and Verdi. 

Menila (Tarqiiinio) composed mad 
rigals, caiizoiii, etc., with instrumental 
accompaniment; organist or chaj)el- 
master Cathedrals of Bergamo, War- 
saw, Cremona, between 1023 and 1080. 

Mertens (Joseph) composed “ De 
Zwarte Kapitan ” and other operas 
in Flemish or French ; conducted 
opera in Brussels and at The Hague; 
played violin; taught Brussels Con- 
servatory. B. Antwerp, Feb. 17, 
1834; d. July, 1901, Brussels. 

Merulo (Claudio) composed organ 
music still iritt'restiiig as showing the 
transition from the modal to the tonal 
system, and recently republished; 
played organ in Venice 27 years, 
becoming first organist of St. 
Mark’s, loOG; from 1584 organist to 
the Duke of Parma by whom he was 
knighted; known as “Da Correggio.” 
B. Correggio, 1533 ; d. May 4, 1(504, 
Parma. 

Mescolanza. It. Cacophony. 

Mese. Or. ” Middle.” Key note 
in GREEK MUSIC. 

Mesochorus. CORYPH/EUS. 

Mesopycni. Church MODES in 
wliich the interval of a semitone oc- 
curs in tlie primary Tetrachord. 

Messa. It. Mass. 

Messa di Voce. It. Swelling and ' 
then diminishing the voice on a held 
tone. 

Messager (Andre Charles Pros- 
per) composed the operas “ Veronique,” 
Boiiffcs-Parisicnnes, 1S98, and later 
in London and New York ; “ l^es 

Dragons de I’lmperatrice,” Paris Va- 
ri6t6s, 1905, and other successful 
operas; became joint director of the 
Paris Op6ra Coinique with Albert 
(’sirr6 and Dircctcur General, 1908, 
Paris Op6ra with Broiissan,/ He was 
“Artistic Director ” at Cowent Garden 
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from 1901. A pupil first at the 6cole 
Niedeniieyer, then of Saint-Haeiis, Mes- 
sager won tlie gold modal of the 
Soci6t<? des Compositeurs, 1876, with 
a symphony, and the second prize of 
the (!ity of Paris contest with his 
cantata for cliorus and orcliestra 
“ Proinethee enchalne.” For a time 
he was organist at the Ciiurch of St. 
Sulpice, then conductor in Prussels, 
and again organist of Paris churches, 
but in 1883 he began liis career as a 
dramatic composer by completing 
Firmiii Bernicat’s comic opera 
“Francois les BasBleus.” II is first 
original three-act opera, “ Jai Faii- 
vette du cm pic ” was well received 
in 1885 at the Folios Dramatiques. 
“ La Beriiaise,” at tlie BjiuHVs Parisi- 
ennes in December of the same year 
proved an immediate success, and en- 
joyed a long run in London in an 
Knglisli version. Otlier successful 
works were: “Los deux pigeons,” 
tliree-aot ballet; the operetta “ Le 
Bourgeois de Calais,” tlie fairy spec- 
t-aele “ Isolino,” the ihrce-act oper- 
ettas “ Lc Mari de la Heine,” “ I^a Ba- 
soehe,” “ Mine. Chrysanth^jino,” bas(‘d 
on Pierre Loti’s novel, for the open- 
ing of tlie TliC'Atre Lyrique; the four- 
act ballet “ Scaraniouclie,” tlie op- 
erettas “Miss Dollar,” “ Le Chevalier 
d’lTarmental,” “ Lcs Petitoa Michus,” 
and the ballets “ Le Chevalier aux 
Fleurs,” “ Une Avciiture de la (Jui- 
mart.” B. Dec. 30, 1853, Moiitlugon; 
add. Paris. 

Messe, Fr. and Or. MASS. 

Messiah. George Frederick Han- 
del’s oratorio, to book by Cliarles Jen- 
neiis, selected from the Bible, was 
begun Aug. 22, 1741, and (*ompleted 
in 24 days. The first performance 
took place April 13, 1742, in Dublin, 
for the benefit of the Society for 
relieving Prisoners, The Charitable 
Infirmary, and Mercer’s Hospital. 
^Miich of the work was rewritten bc- 
fofe its first publication, 1767. Mo- 
zart prepared additional accompani- 
ments' ^^r the score, and in 1885 
still fuifher additions to the score 
by Robeft Franz were heard in the 
performaife at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival. Thi celebrated “ Hallelujah 


Chorus ” has caused two others of 
the same title by Handel to be forgot- 
ten, the “ Glory to God,” the “Amen,’" 
and other numbers have been made 
familiar in English-speaking coun- 
tries by more frequent performances 
of this oratorio than of any other 
work of its class, and to the tremen- 
dous and lasting success of the Mes- 
siah the poverty of English dramatic 
music may be partly attributed. 

Messidor. Alfred Bruneau’s four- 
act lyric drama, to book by Emile 
Zola, was first performed Feb. 19, 
1897, at the Paris Opera. 

Mesto. It. Melancholy. 

Mestoso. It. Sad. 

Mestrino (Niccolo) Composed 12 
concertos for violin and orchestra, 
began life as a wandering tiddler, 
served for a time in the Esterhazy 
orchestra, was imprisoned, and S(; 
pei feeted himself in jail-as.a violinist 
that he became soloist at the Paris 
Concerts Spirituels and led at tlie 
Italian Opera. B. 1748, Milan; d. 
1790, Paris. 

Mesure. Fr. Measure, time. 

Metallo. It. “Metal,” as “bel 
metallo di voce”; ringing quality of 
voice. 

Metamorphosis. Variation of a 
theme or subject, leit motif or id(^e 
fixe. 

Metastasio (Pietro Antonio Do- 
menico Bonaventura) wrote libretti 
used by Porpora, Jommelli, Hasse, 
Piccinni, Gluck, Mozart, and Meyer- 
beer and many other composers, his 
“Didone abbandonata” alone havinit 
served nearly 40 composers, l)egiiiiiii;^' 
with Sarri, 1724, and ending wiiii 
Reissiger, 1823. Mozart’s “ Clemenza 
di Tito,” to the libretto which six 
other composers had already set, is 
the only book of this famous poil 
still heard on the operatic stage, bat 
“8iface,” “ Siroc,” “ Catone in 
Utica,” “Ezio,” “Semiramide,” “Ale-^- 
sandro nell’ Indie,” “ Artaserse,” “ 
metrio,” “Adriano in Siria,” “ ls^i 
pile,” “Olimpiade,” “ Demofoonio. ’ 
“Achille in Sciro,” “Giro riconosei- 
uto,” “ Temistocle,” “ Zenobia,” “A'*' 
tigono,” “ Ipermestra,” “ Attilio 
olo,” “II Re Pastore,” “ L’Eroc 
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Cinese, “L’isola disabitata,” “Ni- 
tetti,” “Alcide al Bivio,” ‘*11 Tiionfo 
di Clelia,” “ Tetide,” “ Egeria,” “ Ko- 
molo ed Ersilia,” “ II Parnasso con- 
fuse/’ “ 11 Trionfo d’amore,” “ Par- 
tenope,” and “ II Ruggiero ” were all 
admired for their poetic qualities and 
set by famous musicians. Son of a 
soldier named Trapassi, the name 
Metastasio was adopted to please his 
patron Gravina, for whom he trans- 
lated the Iliad into Italian verse. In 
1730 Metastasio became poet laureate 
to Emperor Charles VI, and thence- 
forth dwelt in Vienna. Besides his 
occasional poems and dramatic works, 
he wrote cantatas, scenas, oratorios, 
songs, and sonnets, and played harpsi- 
chord and composed. B. Jan. 3, 1G08, 
Home; d. April 12, 1782, Vienna. 

Methfessel (Albert Gottlieb) com- 
posed the part-songs “ Krieger’s Ab- 
schied,” ^ “ Rheinweinlied,” “ Deut- 
scher Ellrenpreis,” the opera “ Der 
Prinz von Basra,” the oratorio “ Das 
befreite Jerusalem”; became chamber 
musician at Rudolstadt, 1810, and 
court chapelmaster at Brunswick, 
1832-42. B. Stadt Ilm, Thuringia, 
Oct. C, 1785; d. Mar. 23, 1869. 

Metbode. Fr. “Method”; instruc- 
tion book; style of teaching. 

Metre. Between the syllables and 
feet of poetry and the beats and bars 
of music a certain resemblance may be 
found, and it is possible to exj)rcs3 
the rhythm of poetry in musical nota- 
tion, and to suggest musical rhythm 
by means of the conventional signs for 
long, short, and common syllables. 
But in poetry metre depends upon 
quantity alone, and in music upon 
emphasis or stress, and hence the 
nomenclature based upon the length 
of syllables in classic verse has little 
value in music, despite the fact that 
it is occasionally used. The modern 
tendency in poevry and music alike 
has been to throw off the shackles 
and to invent new forms both of metre 
and of rhythm. Various combinations 
of syllables and feet are, however, 
described under their proper heads. 

Metrometer. METRONOME. 

Metronome. An instrument which 
enables the composer to indicate the 


speed at which his works should bo 
performed. 1 1 consists of a pendulum 
kept in motion by clockwork, and hav- 
ing a movable slide by wliich the num- 
ber of vibrations per minute may be 
governed. Thus, when the slide is 
moved to 60, the pendulum beats 60 
times per minute, and when the slide 
is at 100, the pendulum beats 100 
times per minute. The abbreviation 
M. M. followed by a musical note and 
a number indicates that with the 
slider at the number given the note 
has the value of a single beat. The 
instrument takes its name from 
MAELZEL, who was first to manufac- 
ture it. VVinkel of Amsterdam was 
the inventor. As now perfected, the 
instrument has a bell attachment 
which rings the beats of the bar when 
that is desired. 

Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, was opened Oct. 22, 1883, un- 
der the management of HENRY E. 
ABBEY, who had MAURICJO GKAIJ 
associatt‘d witli liim, in opposition to 
the lyric productions at the ACAD- 
EMY OE Ml'SIC. After an op(‘ratic 
W’ar lasting two seasons, the Mtdro- 
politan remained alone in tlie held, 
and was thereafter without opposi- 
tion in the production of polyglot 
opera in America until the opening 
of the MANHATTAN OPERA 
HOUSE. The building occupies the 
entire block bounded by Broadway, 
7th avenue, 39th and 40th streets, 
possesses one of the largest stages in 
America, which was thoroughly mod- 
ernized by Conried, and has seats for 
3700. It was built and owned by a 
corporation of wealthy men called the 
Metropolitan Opera House Real Es- 
tate Company, who retained for them- 
selves the first tier of boxes (popu- 
larly called “ the diamond liorse- 
shoe ”), and leased the management to 
an impresario. On the hnancial fail- 
ure of the Abbev managtmient, DU. 
LEOPOLD DAMROStTI was placed 
in charge, and from Italian opera a 
preference was thereafter shown for 
German works, especially those of 
Wagner. In 1891 the house passed 
into the management of Abbey, 
Schoeffel, and Grau, and on their fail- 
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ure was taken over by MAURICE 
GRAU, who was the first to make 
opera a source of profit in America. 
On Grau’s retirement, HEINRICH 
VON CONRIED became impresario, 
1903, retiring in 1908 in favour of 
Messrs. GATTJ-CASAZZA and DIP- 
PEL, who planned many improve- 
ments for the following season. As 
noted elsewhere, the first opera house 
in New York was that of Palma, 
earlier musical performances having 
taken place at the Park Theatre or at 
Castle Garden, now the Aquarium. 
Palma’s gave way in turn to the 
As tor Place Op(‘ra House, opened 
1847, which in turn was replaced by 
the Academy of Music. 

Mette. (hr. MATINS. 

Metzler (Valentine) founded the 
London house for manufacturing and 
selling instruments and publishing 
music known as Metzler & Co., 1790. 
P. lUngen-on-Rhine ; d. about 1840, 
London. George Richard and George 
Thomas, son and grandson of Valen- 
tine, continued the business until 
1879, when it passed into the hands 
of Frank Chappell. Trustees of Chap- 
pell’s estate converted the control into 
a corporation in 1893. 

Metzilloth. Hch. Cymbals. Tlie 
word also occurs as Metzillthaim and 
Tzeitzelim. 

Mexican National Hymn. Other- 
wise “ El Himno Nacional,” was first 
publicly performed in the City of 
Mexico, Sept. 11, 1854, in connection 
with the Independence Day celebration. 
In December, 1853, General Santa 
Anna, then President of the Republic, 
issued a decree ofTering a prize for a 
“ truly patriotic ” poem to be ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. 
26 poems were submitted in compe- 
tition, and that of Don Francisco Gon- 
zalez y Bocanegra, consi.sting of ten 
verses of eight lines each and a chorus, 
received the award. Fob. 5, 1854, a 
decree was issued announcing a compe- 
tition for the best setting of Bocane- 
gra’s hymn. 16 compositions were 
submitted, the prize being awarded 
that of Don Jaime NUNO, a Spanish 
music master settled in Mexico. 

Mexico, City of, was the seat of 


the Mexican National Conservatory, 
which taught music in all branches, 
and provided an excellent series of 
concerts, lately directed by Ricardo 
(’ASTRO. Military bands of the re- 
public have acquired an international 
reputation, and the Conservatory has 
been the training school of a majority 
of the bandmasters. The Opera has 
been a notable feature of the season in 
the Mexican capital for three genera- 
tions, and in its expenditures in sup- 
j)ort. of music the city in 1908 ranked 
with Buenos Ayres and Rio de Janeiro. 

Meyer (Gregor) composed church 
music in potyphonic style highly com- 
mended by Glareanus; played organ 
at Solothurm Cathedral, 16th century. 

Meyer (Gustav) composed ballets, 
farces; conducted Leipsic Th'eatro, 
1895; pupil Leipsic Conservatory. 
B. June 14, 1859; add. Leipsic. 

Meyer-Helmund (Erik) composed 
popular songs, the operas Margitta,” 
“Der Liebeskampf,” the ballets “Riibe- 
zahl,” and the burlesque “Trischka”; 
.sang in concerts; pupil of Kiel and 
Stockhausen. B. April 25, 1861, St. 
Petersburg; add. St. Petersburg. 

Meyerbeer (Giacomo) composed 
the highly successful operas, “ ROB- 
ERT LE LIABLE,” “ Les HUGUE- 
NOTS,” “Le PROPHfeTE,” “ DI- 
NORA II,” “L’AFRI CAINE,” “united 
to the flowing melody of the Italians 
and the solid harmony of the Ger- 
mans the pathetic declamation and 
the varied piquant rhythm of the 
French,” as his biographer Mendel 
expressed it. Originally known as 
Jakob Liebmann Beer, and son of 
the wealthy banker, Herz Beer, he 
assumed the name Meyer in com- 
pliment to a rich relative whose heir 
he became. In childhood a pupil of 
Lauska and later of dementi, he 
played the Mozart D minor concerto 
in public at the age of seven, and was 
classed among the best of Berlin pi- 
anists at nine. Then he studied with 
Zelter and B. A. Weber, by who.se 
means he became known to Abb6 Vog- 
ler, with whom he lived at Darmstadt 
for two years in the most intimate 
relations, sharing the lessons of C. 
M. von Weber, gaining in power as a 
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pianist, and composing his four-part 
“ Sacred Songs of Klopstock,” the 
oratorio “ God and Nature,” his first 
opera “Jephthah’s Vow,” and receiv- 
ing an appointment as court com- 
poser to the Grand Duke. His opera, 

E rodiiced in 1813, failed in Munich, 
lit “Aliinelek,” produced the same 
year at Stuttgart was so well re- 
ceived that the manager of the Vienna 
Kiirntlinerthor Theatre undertook to 
give it. Meyerbeer visited the Aus- 
trian capital to assist at rehearsals. 
Though the opera was soon with- 
drawn, the young composer was fav- 
ourably received as a pianist. Mos- 
cheles declared few virtuosi could 
rival him if he chose to make a spe- 
cialty of his instrument. Acting on 
the advice of Salieri, Meyerbeer pre- 
ferred to visit Italy in order to learn 
how to write for the voice. “ Romilda 
e Costanza,” Padua, 1818; “ Senii- 

ramide ricdhosciuta,” Turin, 1819; 
“ Eduardo e Cristina ” and “ Emma 
di Resburgo,” Venice, 1820, proved 
with what facility he could adapt 
himself to Italian taste and tempera- 
ment, for they were well received, 
^despite the overwhelming popularity 
of Rossini. “ Margherita d’Anjou,” 
“ L’Esulc di Granata,” and “ Croci- 
ato ” complete the works of this 
period. He began an opera “Alman- 
sor,” but it was never finished. “ Das 
Brandenburger Thor,” a three -act 
German work, was ofiered the Berlin 
Opera in 1823, but did not receive 
hearing. Von Weber, however, had 
produced his “Alimelek or The Two 
Califfs ” at Prague, and later at 
Dresden, and he urged his old fel- 
low student to devote himself to 
German music, and Meyerbeer seems 
to have promised. The success of 
“ Crociato ” resulted in a Paris pro- 
duction in 1826, and Meyerbeer was 
thereafter French in sympathy and 
spirit. He went to Berlin to settle 
his father's estate, then devoted his 
leisure to the study of the French 
classics, and returning to Paris in 
1831, took with him the score of 
“Robert.” It is said that he had to 
fee Veron liberally to have this opera 
produced, but it proved the greatest 


financial success of the decade. His 
next work, ” The Huguenots,” has en- 
joyed a still more lasting popularity. 
Recalled to Berlin as General Music 
Director to Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
Meyerbeer there produced ” Das Feld- 
lager in Schlesien,” the charm of 
Jenny Lind’s voice establishing it in 
favour. While holding his post at 
Berlin Meyerbeer produced the “ Ku- 
ryanthc ” of his friend von Weber, 
then deceased, and gave a careful 
production of ” Rienzi,” a favour 
which Wagner returned by denouncing 
him as a “ Jew banker to whom it 
occurred to compose operas ” — not, 
however, until he had prevailed on 
Meyerbeer to also produce the ” Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” In 1849 Meyerbi'er 
returned to Paris for the performance 
of his “ Prophet,” and subsequently be- 
gan the composition of “li’Etoile du 
Nord,” which was given in ISoJ at 
the Op6ra Gomique. “ Dinorah ” was 
produced at the same house in 1859. 
“ L’Africaine,” which the composer 
had begun in 1838, had occasioned 
many altercations with Scrib(% the 
librettist. Meyerbeer exchanged this 
libretto for the book of ” Le Pro- 
phete,” but again took it up in 1803. 
Though rehearsed by Meyerbeer, this 
opera was not performed until after 
his death, which occurred at Paris 
following his return from JCngland, 
where lie had represented German 
music at the Tx)ndon Exhibition with 
his “ Overture in the form of a 
March.” Other works in addition to 
the operas named were incidental 
music to the tragedy “ Struensee,” 
written by his brother Michael; cho- 
ruses for the “ Eumenidcs ” of Aeschy- 
lus, the festival play ‘‘ Die HofTest von' 
Ferrara ”; “ Le Ge'nie de Miisique H la 
Tombe de Beethoven,” for soli and 
chorus; the cantata “Maria iind ihr 
Genius,” soli and chorus ( for the silver 
wedding of Prince and Princess Gharlcs 
of Prussia), the eight- part serenade 
“ Braut-geleite aus der Heirnatli ” ; 
Ode to Rauch the sculj»|or, soli, cho- 
rus, and orchestra; Festal Hymn 
for the silver wedding of the King 
of Prussia, soli and chorus; cantata 
for the unveiling of Gutenberg’s 
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statue at Mainz, four voices ; “ March 
of the Bavarian Archers,” cantata 
for four voices and male chorus with 
brass instruments in accompaniment; 
“ Freundschaft,” male quartet; Cor- 
onation March, 1803 ; (ilraiid March 
for the Schiller Festival of 1839; 
songs, church music, including Psalm 
xc, a Stabat Mater, Miserere, To Ileum. 
B. Sept. 5, 1791, Berlin; <1. May 2, 
1804, Paris. See biographies by Men- 
del, Weber, A. de liassalle, Poiigiii, and 
Blaze de Bury. 

Mezza or Mezzo. It. “ Half,” as 
Bravura, semi-bravura style ; 
Manica, half shift; Piano, rather 
soft; Soprano, voice midway between 
soprano and contralto; Tenor, voice 
ranging midway betwooii tenor and 
baritone; Tuono, half-lone; Voce, 
half voice or moderate tone. 

M. P. Abbreviation for Mezzo 
Forte or moderately loud. 

M. G. Fr. Abbre viation for Main 
Caliche or Left Hand. 

Mi. The note Jv, in Solmisation 
the leading note. 

Mi Bemol. Fr. The note E flat. 

Mi Bemol Majeur. Fr. Key of E 
flat major. 

Mi Bemol Mineur. Fr. Key of E 
flat minor. 

Mi Contra Pa est diabolus in mu- 
sica. “ Mi against fa is the devil in 
music.” Formula of the contrapun- 
tists warning against the use of the 
TRITONE. 

Michael (Rogier) composed 52 
choral bearbeitungen published in the 
Dresden Cesangbuch, 1593 ; chapel- 
master to the court of Dresden, 1587- 
1019. Tobias composed sacred music 
in live parts and secular j)ieces for 
voice and instrument in concerto style, 
published as “ Musikalischer Seelen- 
lust,” 1034-35; became cantor of the 
Lcipsic Thomaskirche, 1631. B. 1592, 
Dresden; son of ROGIER; d. 1657, 
Leipsic. 

Micheli(Bomano)composed canons, 
madrigals, church music, wrote con- 
troversial works on music ; priest and 
church chapelmaster in Modena and 
Rome. B. about 1575, Rome; d. af- 
ter 1659, Rome. 

Micrologus. Two celebrated medi- 


ajval books on music bear this title, 
which means (Or.) “having regard 
to small things.” That of GUIDO 
D’AREZZO was written about 1024, 
and gives the theory of music as then 
understood. In 1904 a new edition of 
this work was prepared by Doni Am- 
brogio Amclli, Order of St. Benedict, 
Prior of Monte Cassino. The “ Mu- 
sicc Active Micrologus ” of Andreas 
Ornithoparcus appeared in Leipsic, 
1517. It is a reprint of the Latin 
lectures on music delivered by tljc 
author at various German universi- 
ties. An Eng. trans. by John Dowland 
was published in London, 1009. 

Microphone. An instrument for 
magnifying sound. 

Midas. Popular English ballad 
opera was first performed at Covent 
Garden, London, 1704. A revised 
edition of the music selected from 
the songs of the day was4)ublishcd by 
Birchall, 1802. The book was by 
Kane O’Hara. 

Middle C. Tlie note c' which occu- 
pies the first ledger line below the 
treble staff, the first ledger line above 
the bass staff, and is indicated by 
the (.’ clef. 

Mi Diese. Fr. The note E sharp. 

Midland Institute, of Birming- 
ham, Eng., includes a Music School 
having in 1908 nearly 1000 students 
in its various departments. Granville 
Bantock became the first principal in 
1900, and in 1903 Sir Edward Elgar 
became a Visitor and conducted the 
students’ concerts, which were largely 
devoted to classic works of the first 
order. The school is an outgrowth of 
the Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute, incorporated in 1854. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn’s overture was com- 
posed in 1820, and first performed 
the following year in Stettin. 'I’he 
Suite, which contains the famous 
Wedding March, and in all 12 minv 
bers, was first performed Oct. 14, 1813. 
at the New Palace, Potsdam, having 
been composed at the request of tin- 
King of Prussia, 

Mignon. Ambroise Thomas’s three 
act opera, to book by Carrd and Bar 
bier, was first performed Nov. Ih 
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1866, at the Paris Op6ra Comique. 
It is baaed on Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 
Mcister.” “ Mignon,” a child of 
noble birth stolen by the Gypsies, is 
ordered to perform the egg dance in 
the court of a German inn. Worn 
out with her journey, she refuses. 
Giarno, leader of the Gypsies, is 
about to beat her, when Lotario, 
harper to a band of strolling players, 
interferes. The Gypsy then turns on 
him, but Wilhelm Mcister (»ug- 
lielrao”), who has joined the x^layers 
because of his love for Filina, their 
leading lady, interferes, rescuing both 
the old man and the child. To save 
Mignon from further persecution, Fi- 
lina gives «ioney to the Gypsies, and 
Mignon, dressed as a page, becomes 
Wilhelm’s attendant. The child loves 
Wilhelm, who is engrossed by Filina. 
Jealous of the actress, Mignon de- 
termine^ to throw herself in the lake 
near a castle at which the players are 
received, but the sweet tones of Lo- 
tario’s harp appeal to her better na- 
ture. She tells her grief to Lotario, 
and expresses the wish that the castle 
in which the beautiful actress is 
playing may be struck by lightning. 
At last the play is over. Filina, 
coming from the castle, sends Mignon 
back for some flowers which she has 
forgotten. But Lotario, half mad 
with his owTi grief, has fired the 
castle, and as the flames burst out, 
Wilhelm rushes into the burning 
building and rescues her. The last 
act opens in Lotario’s house in Italy, 
whither Mignon has been taken to 
recover from the illness attendant 
upon the shock. In her delirium she 
reveals her love for Wilhelm. Then 
it is discovered that Mignon is really 
Sperata, the long lost daughter of 
Lotario, Marquis of Cypriani, who 
became a harper in order that he 
might search for her. Filina re- 
nounces Wilhelm in favour of Freder- 
ick, another lover, and Wilhelm and 
Mignon arc united. The original cast 
included: Mignon, Galli-Marie, mez. 
sop.; Wilhelm, Achard, ten.; Laer- 
tes, Conders, bar.; Lotario, Battaille, 
bass; Filina, Gabel, sop. The princi- 
pal musical numbers are : Act I; “Non 


conosci il bel suol ” (“Kennst du das 
Land”), Mignon; “ Leggiadre rondi- 
nelle ” (Swallow Song), Mignon and 
Lotario; Act. II; “A maraviglia! ” 
Filina; “Son io che mi specchio?” 
Mignon; “Addio Mignon,” Wilhelm; 

“ Soflerto hai tu ? ” Lotario and 
Mignon; “ Io son Titania,” Filina; 
Act III; “Ah! non credea,” Wilhelm; 
“Ah! son felice,” Wilhelm and Mignon. 

Mikado. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
comic opera, io book by W. S. Gilbert, 
was first performed Mar. 14, 1885, at 
the London Savoy Theatre, and 
speedily became popular througliout 
the English-speaking world. The mu- 
sic is charming, the book capital fun, 
but although the piece is Japanese 
in name only, its i)erformance was 
forbidden by the C’eiisor in 1907 in 
Great Britain, on the ground tliat it 
might wound the sensibilities of tlie 
Japanese people. 

Milan has been one of the chief 
centres of Italian music since the 10th 
century. In April, 1908, the 100th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the great conservatory now called 
the Real Conservatorio di Musica 
GiusepiDe Verdi Milano ’’ was cele- 
brated by a great music festival in 
which the friends and alumni of the 
institution were w'cdcomed from all 
parts of the world. The management 
of the celebrated opera house “ Tcatro 
alia SCALA,’' of the Societil dc Quar- 
tetto, tlio Societil dei Concerti Sin- 
fonici, the Societal di Amici della 
Musica, contributed to the success 
of this notable occasion by an ap- 
propriate series of representations, a 
feature of which was the perform- 
ance of a theme with variations for 
orchestra, and a four-part Psalm a 
capclla for which Sonzogno awarded 
prizes of 3000 and 2000 lire. *1 he 
committee in charge consisted of 
Arrigo Boito, Giuseppe Gallignani, 
Umberto Giordano, Giacomo Orelice, 
Giacomo Puccinni, Giulio Ricordi, 
Edoardo Sonz^jgno, Arturo Toscanini. 
Napoleon ordered the establishment of 
the Conservatory in 1807, but it was 
not until the following year that tlie 
viceroy, Eugene Beauharnais, found a 
home for it in the old convent at- 
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tached to the Church of Santa Maria 
della Passione. The regulations were 
drawn up by Gian Simone Mayr, and 
the first president was Bonifazio 
Agioli, the faculty consisting of 
Fedorigi, Sccchi, Ray, Piantanida, 
Negri, Rolla, Sturioni, Andredi, 
Adami, Belloli, Buccinelli. During 
the occupation of Milan by the Aus- 
trians, 1848-49, troops were rjuartercd 
in the Conservatory buildings, but 
the professors gave lessons at their 
homes, preserving the continuity of 
instruction. U’he following year, when 
the Conservatory reopened, the 
courses were enlarged by President 
Lauro Rossi. Since that time the 
Conservatory has given complete mus- 
ical and literary education. In 1908 
the faculty consisted of Giuseppe Gal- 
lignani, president; Vincenzo Ferroni, 
Ga'tano C\)ronado, c(un{)osition; Mi- 
chele Saladino, Luigi Mapelli, coun- 
terpoint and fugue; Amintore Galli, 
Carlo Gatti, harmony; Alberto J^e- 
oni, Vincenzo Pintorno, Paolina Va- 
neri Filippi, singing; Vincenzo 
Appiani, Giuseppe Frugatta, piano; 
Luigi Maurizio Tedeschi, harp; Luigi 
Mapelli, organ; Gcrolamo De Angelis, 
Marco Anzoletti, Knrico Polo, violin 
and viola; Giuseppe Magarini, ’cello; 
Italo Caimrni, doublebass, Antonio 
Zamperoni, flute, Alfredo Carlotti, 
oboe; Romeo Orsi, clarinet; Antonio 
Torriani, bassoon; Carlo Fontana, 
horn; Serse Peretti, trumpet and 
trombone ; Ettore Pozzoli, theory 
and solfeggio; Guglielmo Andreoli, 
assistant, piano; Paolo Maggi, as- 
sistant, harmony; Amintore Galli, 
history and liturgy; Lodovico Corio, 
poetic and dramatic lik'rature; Gin- 
evra Povoni, declamation and dra- 
matic art; Eugenio De’ Guarinoni, 
secretary of the faculty. 

Hilanollo (Teresa) became one of 
the most noted of women violinists. 
Hearing the instrument played in 
church at four, she forced her father 
to give her one, and after a few les- 
sons from G. Ferrero developed such 
skill that at six she was taken to 
Turin and placed under Gebbaro and 
Mora, played in concerts with success, 
and at ten appeared at the Op6ra 


Comique concerts in Paris. She then 
toured Holland with Lafont, and sub- 
sequently throughout Europe; retir- 
ing after her marriage to Parmen- 
tier, a French military engineer, only 
appearing thereafter at a series of 
highly successful charity concerts. 
She composed an Ave Maria for male 
chorus and some pieces for violin. B. 
Aug. 28, 1827, Savigliano, near Turin; 
d. Paris, Oct. 25, 1904. Maria played 
violin, accompanying her sister TER- 
ESA on her many tours. B. July 
19, 1832, Savigliano; d. Oct. 21, 1848, 
Paris. 

Milde, von (Hans Feodor) created 
the role of Telramund at Weimar; 
pupil of Hauser and Man]iel Garcia. 
B. April 13, 1821, Petronek, near Vi- 
enna. Rosa Agthe created the role 
of Elsa at Weimar, where she sang 
with her husband HANS FEODOR for 
many years. B. June 25, 1827, 

Weimar. Budolph. sang tar. at the 
Weimar opera, debut 1883, Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, 
188G-88; taught Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin, until 1894, when he returned 
to the operatic stage. B. Nov. 29, 
1859, Weimar; son of HANS FEO- 
DOR; add. Berlin. 

Mildenberg (Albert) composed 
“ Micha(do,” accepted for perform- 
ance in the Vienna Royal Opera, and 
also for Munich, Prague, Salzburg 
and Budapest. This opera, composed 
in 190G, was based on the Life of 
Michelangelo, and was the first work 
of its kind by a native of the United 
States accepted for performance in 
Europe. An earlier opera, “ Rafaelo,” 
had not boon disposed of in 1908, but 
in the fall of that year Mildenberg 
had undertaken an opera for the 
Mozart Theatre, Vienna, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Wiillner. Pupil of Paul 
Hermann, and later of Rafael JoselTy, 
Mildenberg made his first success with 
his songs, “ The Violet,” “ Ich liebe 
dich,” “ The Ivy Leaf,” and the piano 
pieces “Barcarolle,” “Astarte,” and 
“ Arabian Nights,” which were fol- 
lowed by the successful comic operas 
“The Wood Witch” and “Princess 
Delft.” B. Jan. 13, 1875, Brooklyn, 
New York; add. New York City. 
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Milder-Hauptmann (Pauline 
Anna) sang sop., creating the rOle 
of Fidelio in Beethoven’s opera of that 
name, and excelling in the Gluck 
operas; court singer at Berlin. B. 
Dec. 13, 1785, Constantinople; daugh- 
ter of an Austrian courier; d. May 
29, 1838, Berlin. 

Militairement. Fr. Military. 

Militarmente. It. Military. 

Military Band. BAND of wind 
instruments. 

Military Drum. Side DRUM. 

Miller (Dr. Edward) wrote “The 
Elements of Thoroughbass and Com- 
position,” London, 1787; composed 
songs, flute sonatas, and harpsichord 
music ; published “ Psalmes of David 
for the use of Parish Churches ” in- 
cluding the tune “ Rockingham ” ; 
played organ, Doncaster ; pupil of 
Dr. Burney. B. 1731, Norwich; d. 
Sept. 12,-1807, Doncaster. 

Millico (Giuseppe) composed three 
operas, three cantatas, songs; sang 
sopranist roles in Vienna and London 
opera. B. Poviglio, Modena, 1739; d. 
after 1780. 

Millocker (Karl) composed “ II 
Guitarrera,” known in German as 
“ Der Bettel student and highly 
popular in English as “ The Beggar 
Student,” and other successful farces. 
Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory 
der Musikfreundc, he became chap- 
el master at Gratz, 1804, then ac- 
cepted a theatrical engagement in 
Vienna, and was made conductor and 
composer of the Theater an der Wien, 
1809. His works include “Der Todte 
Cast,” “ Die Beiden Binder,” “ Di- 
ana,” “ Fraueninsel,” “ Ein Abenteiier 
in Wien,” “Das Verwunschene 
Scliloss,” “Griilin Dubarry,” “Der 
Fcldprediger,” “Der Vice-Admiral,” 
“Die Sieberi Scliwaben ” (“The Seven 
Swabians”), “Der arine Jonathan” 
(“Poor Jonathan”), “Das Sonntags- 
kind,” “ Gasparone,” “ Nordlicht.” B. 
May 29, 1842, Vienna; d. Dec. 31, 1899, 
Vienna. 

Mills (Robert Watkin) sang bass 
roles at British and American festi- 
vals and in concert, debut at the Crys- 
tal Palace, London, 1884, and in 
America at a Cincinnati May Festi- 


val. Mills* voice ranged from E flat 
to P. lie studied with Edwin Hol- 
land, London; F. Blasco, Milan; Sir 
J. Barnby, Randegger, and Blume, 
London. B. Psiinswick, Gloucester- 
shire, Mar. 4, 1850; add. London. 

Mills (Sebastian Bach) played 
piano, debut before Queen Victoria at 
seven, and each season at the New 
York Philharmonic Concerts, 1859-77, 
with occasional tours of America 
and Europe; pupil of his father, of 
Cipriani Potter, and the Leipsic 
Conservatory. B. Mar. 1, 1838, C^i- 
rencester, Eng.; d. Dec. 21, 1898, 
VV’iesbaden. 

Milton (John) composed the six- 
part madrigal “ Fair Oriana in the 
morn,** published in “ The Triumphes 
of Oriana,” 1601, psalms, other church 
music, a 40-part “ In Nomine ” ; a 
master of the Scrivener’s Company, 
1634; father of the poet. B. Stanton 
St. .fohn, near Oxford, about 1563; d. 
about 1646, London. 

Minaccevole or Minacciando. It. 
Menacingly. 

Minaccevolmente. It. In a 
threatening manner. 

Mineur. Fr. Minor. 

Mingotti (Regina) sang sop. in 
opera, ousting Faustina from Dres- 
den, and later winning favour in vari- 
ous European capitals. Daughter of 
Valentini, an Austrian army officer, 
she married the impresario of the 
Dresden opera at 14, then studied 
with Porpora, and masU^ring French 
and Spanish as well as German for 
singing purposes. B. 1728, Naples; 
d. 1807, Neubiirg on the Danube. 

Minikin. Small gut string for 
lutes and viols. 

Minim. Half-note. 

Minnesinger. Tlie poets and mu- 
sicians who produced the minnelieder 
or love songs of Germany in the Pith 
and 13th centuries were usually of 
noble birth like the 3’R()UBAD<.)URS. 
The type is portrayed in TyVNN- 
HAUSER. Eventually the Minne- 
singers died out to be snccoeded by the 
p lehe i an ME I ST 10 RS 1 N G E RS . 

Minnim. II cb. Word occurring in 
the Psalms rendered in the Eng. ver- 
sion as “stringed instruments.” 
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Minor. L. “Less, smaller.” Minor 
intervals contain one semitone less 
than major. The minor third is 
characteristic of scales in the minor 
mode. 

Minor Canon. Priests skilled in 
music who supervise services in col- 
legiate and cathedral churches. 

Minstrels. The attendants of the 
Troubadours, most of whom were 
able to play the rebec and accompany 
their masters, were so called. A 
strolling musician ; performer in 
NEGRO MINISTRELSY. 

Minuet. Stately dance in triple 
time, said to have originated in Poitou 
about the middle of the 17th century. 
The earliest music in minuet form is 
that of Lulli. The dance became pop- 
ular at the court of Louis XIV, the 
monarch often displaying his skill in 
this measure, and thence it spread to 
the English court. It was soon 
adopted as one of the movements of 
the Suite, whence it passed to the 
Sonata. Minuets are to be found in 
the works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart. 
Beethoven, however, substituted the 
Scljorzo in his symphonies. 

Minuetto. It, Minuet. 

Mirecourt. A town in the Vosges 
which has become famous for its 
production of the cheaper class of vio- 
lins. The VLIILLACJME family origi- 
nated there, as well as other well- 
known families of hrench violin 
makers. In 18G7 Thibouville-Lainy 
organized several of the small fac- 
tories under his own management, in- 
stalled machinery, and soon attained 
a yearly output of 40,000 instru- 
ments, giving employment to 5000 
people. 

Mireille. Charles F. Gounod’s five- 
act opera to book by Carr<5, based on 
a poem of Mistral’s, was lirst per- 
formed Mar. 19, 1864, at the ThC'fitrc 
Lyrique, Paris. 

Miscella. MIXTURE stop. 

Miserere Mei Peus. L. “Have 
mercy upon me, O God.” These 
words, with which the 51st Psalm 
opens, give it the name Miserere. 
This Psalm forms part of the service 
of the TENEBRi4^, sung in Roman 
Catholic churches for three days in 


Holy Week ending with Good Friday. 
Gregorio Allegri’s setting of the Mise- 
rere is the one used in the famous 
services held in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome. 

Mishrokitha or Masrakitha. Heh, 
Syrinx or PAN'S I’lFES. 

Misura. It. Measm-e, bar. 

Missa. L. and /. MASS, as Brevis, 
short mass; Canonica, canonical 
mass; Cantata, sung mass; Pro De- 
functis, mass for the dead or re- 
quiem; Solemnis, solemn or high 
mass. 

Misshallig. Ger. Dissonant, dis- 
cordant. 

Missklang. Ger. Discord, ca- 
co])hony. ♦ 

Misterioso. It. Mysterious. 

Misteriosamente. It. Mysteriously. 

Misurato. It. Measured, strict 
tempo. 

Mit. Ger. “With.” . 

Mitchell (John) managed comic 
opera companies in London and the 
first English performance of Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, 1812. B. London, 
April 21, 1806; d. Dec. 11, 1874. 

Mitlaut. Ger. Concord, conso- 
nance. 

Mittel. Ger. Middle, as Stimme, 
middle pari or voice; Cadenz, imper- 
fect CADENCE. 

Mittenwald has been the chief seat 
of the Bavarian instrument makers 
since 1684, when Matthias Klotz, a 
pupil either of Stainer or Nicholas 
Ainati, settled there. Sebastian, son 
of Matthias, was the most notabhj 
member of the family, which made 
instruments for more than 200 years. 
The llornsteiners, Neuners, Banders, 
and Reiters were other families dis- 
tinguished as instrument makers, a 
craft which gave employment to more 
than 500 Mittenwalders in 1908. 

Mixed Cadences contain character- 
istic chords of both Plagal and Au- 
thentic CADENCES. 

Mixed Modes embrace the compass 
of both Authentic and Plagal 
MODES. 

Mixed Voices. Chorus of both male 
and female voices. 

Mixolydian. The seventh ecclesi- 
astical MODE having G as its Final. 
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Mixture* Organ stop with from 
two to five, but usually three ranks of 
pipes giving high harmonics of the 
ground tone, and used in combination 
with foundation and compound stops. 

Mizler von Kolof (Lorenz Chris- 
toph) founded the Leipsic “ Associa- 
tion for Musical Science,” 1738, of 
which Bach, Graun, and Handel were 
members; wrote on Thoroughbass; 
edited musical periodical ; pupil of 
J. S. Bach; became a magistrate. B. 
July 25, 1711, Heidenheim, Wiirtem- 
burg; d. 1778, Warsaw. 

Mock Doctor. English title of 
Charles F. Gounod’s “MEDECIN 
MALGRE LUT.” 

Mode. In modern music all scales 
are either in the MAJOR or MINOR 
mode. The genesis of the scale or 
mode and the genera by which an 
even greater variety of material was 
afforded for, the construction of mel- 
ody than now exists have already been 
explained under the head of GREEK 
MUSIC. The Latin people having 
always borrowed from the Greeks in 
the matter of art, it was natural for 
the church musicians of the early 
centuries of the Christian era to 
adapt as far as they were able the 
Greek theories and nomenclature of 
music to that used in worship. Tra- 
dition has it that St. Ambrose em- 
ployed four Modes, and that St. Greg- 
ory added four Plagal to these Au- 
thentic Modes, and it is at least 
certain there arc eight Gregorian 
Tones corresponding to eight Modes. 
These Modes differed not in tonality, 
for the compass of each is to bo 
found on the white keys of the piano, 
but in pitch. The introduction of «a 
chromatic in the cantus firmus or 
melody was alike forbidden by church 
law and by taste. Later the use of 
B flat was allowed when necessary 
to avoid a TRTTONE, and with the 
growth of polyphonic music chroma- 
tics were introduced in other parts 
than the cantus firmus, in perform- 
ance, but not in notation, a practice 
which gave rise to the term MUSIC A 
FICTA. The eight Modes which 
served from the time of Gregory were 
ascending scales, and were distin- 


guished at first by the Dominant, 
which served as the reciting note in 
most of the PLAIN-SONG melodies, 
and more especially in later ages by 
the Final, which corresponded in im- 
portance with the mo(lern Tonic or 
Key Note. In an Authentic Mode, 
the lowest note was the Final. In 
the corresponding Plagal Mode, the 
same note served as a Final, al- 
though the compass extended a 
fourth lower. Where a melody re- 
quired the compass of both an Au- 
thentic Mode and its Plagal, it was 
said to be in a Mixed Mode. Greek 
names were at first given the Modes, 
which afterwards came to be desig- 
nated by number, and at the time of 
their chief importance, the Modes had 
tlie following names and compasses, 
the Dominant and Final of each 
being enclosed in brackets: First Au- 
thentic or Dorian, D to d (a D) ; 
Second Plagal or Ilypodorian, A to 
a (F D); Third Authentic or Phry- 
gian, E to e (b E) ; Fourth Plagal 
or llypophrygian, B to b (a E) ; 
Fifth Authentic or Lydian, F to f 
(c F) ; Sixth Plagal or Hypolydian, G 
to c (a F ) ; Seventh Authentic or 
Mixolydian, G to g (d G) ; Eighth 
Plagal or Hypomixolydian, D to d 
(c G). In the period of transition 
between the Modal and Tonal systems 
attempts were made to increase the 
number of the Modes to 12 and even 
14, but these only added to the con- 
fusion of the theorists. 

Mix (Jennie Irene) wrote music 
criticism for the Pittsburgh “ Post ” 
and serial newspaper articles includ- 
ing “ Informal Talks About Great 
Composers ” ; pupil of Franklin Bar- 
rett, Cleveland, Ohio. B. Feb. 7, 1870; 
add. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Moderatissimo. It. Very moder- 
ate. 

Moderate. It. Moderately. 

Moderazione, con. It. With mod- 
eration. 

Modinha. Portuguese love song. 

Modulation. Change of key, as 
Diatonic, when accomplished by the 
use of cliords from relative keys ; 
Chromatic, by means of non-relative 
keys; Enharmonic, when effected by 
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the alteration of NOTATION; Final, 
or complete, when a new tonality is es' 
tablislied; Partial, or passing, when 
the change of key is only transient. 

Modulazione. It. Modulation. 

Moduliren. Ger. To modulate. 

Modus. L. MODE; KEY; SCALE. 

Molinara. Giovanni Paisiello^s 
opera, first performed at Naples, 1788, 
contains the song “ Nel cor piil non mi 
sento ” upon which Beethoven wrote 
six variations, and which became pop- 
ular in England as “ Hope told a 
flattering tale.” 

Molinaro (Simone) composed 
church music interesting as early 
specimens of harmonic writing; be- 
came chapel master of Genoa Cathe- 
dral, 1599, in succession to his uncle 
and teacher, G. B. dalla Gostena. 

Molique (Wilhelm Bernard) com- 
posed six violin concertos, eight 
string quartets, the oratorio “ Abra- 
ham,” Norwich Festival, 1860, «a 
symphony, two masses; led the Stutt- 
gart Royal Orcliestra, 1820-49 ; toured 
Europe as violin virtuoso; pupil of 
Rovelli and Spoil r B. Oct. 7, 1802, 
Nuremberg; d. May 10, 1869, Cann- 
stadt. 

Moll. Ger. Minor. 

Molle. L. “ Soft.” Name for B 
flat, the first chromatic permitted in 
media'. val music. 

Mollemente. Softly. 

Mollenhauer (Edward R.) was 
among the first to establish a con- 
servatory of music in America; com- 
posed two operas, three symphonies, 
chamber music; played violin; pu- 
pil of Ernst. B. April 12, 1827, Er- 
furt; settled in New York, 1853. 
Emil played violin; conducted Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society. B. 1855, 
Brooklyn; nephew of EDWARD R. ; 
add. Boston. 

Moller (Joachim) composed Pas- 
sions and other sacred music; played 
organ St. Blasius, Muhlhausen, of 
which city he was a senator; known 
as von Burck or Burgk. B. Burg, 
Magdeburg, 1541 ; d. May 24, 1610. 

Molltonart. Oer. Minor key. 

Molltonleiter. Ger. Minor scale. 

Molto. Very much, as Allegro, 
very quick ; Sostenuto, much sustained. 


Monasterio, de (Jesus) played vio- 
lin, debut at seven, distinguishing 
himself in quartet and as soloist ; 
taught Madrid Conservatory; pupil 
of De Beriot. B. April 18, 1836, 
Santander; d. Sept. 28, 1903, San- 
tander. 

Monaulos. Gr. Flute-a-bcc or reed- 
pipe. 

Mondonville, de (Jean Joseph 
Cassanea) composed the opera ballet 
” Le Carnaval du Parnasse,” 1749, the 
opera “ Tit on et FAurore,” oratorios; 
conducted the Paris Concerts- Spirit- 
uel, 1755-62; played violin; prot^g6 
of Mine, de Pompadour. B. Dec. 24, 
1711, Narbonne; d. Oct. 8, 1772, Belle- 
ville near Paris. 

Monferrina. It. Peasant dance. 

Mongini sang ten. rOles in London 
opera, IS.59-73; d. 1874, London. 

Moniuszko (Stanislaus) composed 
” Die Grilfin,” “ Der Faria,” and in all 
14 operas, five masses, “Le'Cosaque ” 
and other songs, chorals; played or- 
gan; taught Warsaw Conservatory. 
B. Minsk, May 5, 1820; d. June 4, 
1872, Warsaw. 

Monk (Dr. Edwin George) com- 
posed anthems, a service; edited 
Anglican church music; compiled 
libretti for oratorios; organist and 
choirmaster York Cathedral; pupil of 
Hullah, Phillips, Macfarren. B. Dec. 
13, 1819, Frome, Somerset; d. Jan. 
3, 1900, Radley, near Oxford. 

Monk (William Henry) became 
choirmaster, organist, and teacher, 
King’s t'ollege, London; taught Na- 
tional Training School for Music, 
1876; edited church music, lectured. 
B. Mar. 16, 1823, London; d. Mar. 1, 
1889, Ijondon. 

Monochord. An instrument con- 
sisting of a sound board and single 
string with a movable bridge, used for 
determining the nature of intervals 
and pitch; CLAVICHORD; MARINE 
TRUMPET, 

Monocordo. It. Indicates that a 
passage is to be played on one 
string. 

Monodia. It. MONODY. 

Monodie. Fr. MONODY. 

Monodrama. Dramatic work for 
a single performer. 
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401 MONTEVERDE 

Monody. Song for single voice, Montagnana (Domenico) made 
generally applied to sacred songs of excellent insiruments of tlie viol fam- 
the Homophonic School, and the form ily; pupil of A. Stradivarius, but re- 
employed in early operas and ora- mained comparatively unknown bc- 
torios. cause many of his instruments boro 

Monotone. Declamation of words counterfeit labels of Stradivarius and 
on a single tone. Bergonzi. B. 1700; d. 1740, Venice. 

Monpou (Frangois Louis Hippo- Montanari (Francesco) composed 
lyte) composed “La Reine Jeanne” 12 violin sonatas; played violin in 
and other once popular light operas; orchestra of St. Peter’s, Rome, 1700 to 
“ Si j’etais petit oiseau ” and other 1730, when he died of a broken heart 

songs to words by Beranger, De Mus- (Burney) because Bini outplayed 

set and Hugo; played organ Paris him. 

churches ; pupil of Porta, Che lard and Montant. Fr. Ascending. 

F^‘tis. B. Jan. 12, 1804, Paris; d. Monte de (Filippo) composed ,30 
Aug. 10, 1841, Orleans. books of madrigals, two books of 

Monro (George) composed music masses; became ehapelmaster to the 
for Fielding’s “Temple Beau,” 1729, Emperors Maximilian and Rudolph 
popular songs; played organ and II; treasurer and canon (’ambrai 
harpsichord. D. about 1731. (’athedral; known also as Philippe do 

Monro (Henry) composed sonata Mons. B. about 1521, Mons or Mech- 
for violin and piano, songs; played lin; d. July 4, 1003. 
organ; pupU of Ashley, Dussek, Dit- Mont^clair, de (Michel Pignolet) 
tenhofer and D. Corri. B. 1774, Lin- composed the opera ballet “ Fcstes de 

coin, Eng. l’Et6,” 1710; the opera “ .Jepht6,” 

Monsigny (Pierre Alexandre) 1732; played and taught violin; in 
composed the highly successful “ Fd- boyhood chorister, Langres Cathedral, 
lix, ou I’enfant trouvd,” Nov. 24, 1777, later doublebass player, Paris Opdra. 
Paris Op6ra Cornique, and many B. 1006, Chaumont; d. 1737, St. 
earlier operas which were well re- Denis. 

ceived, but ceased composing after Monter in TTt, Re, etc, Fr, To 
completing the work named; became sing the scale of c, d, etc. 

Inspector at the Paris Conservatoire, Monteverde (Claudio) invented the 
member of the Institute and Chevalier harmonic style of com})osition still in 
of the Legion of Honor. Of noble vogue, to the utter destruction of the 
birth, Monsigny obtained a govern- polyphonic system, which had reached 
ment clerkship in 1749, which gave its culmination in Palestrina, and 
him leisure to devote to music, de- from 1584, when his first book of 
veloped much skill as a violinist, “ (.anzonette a tre voci ” a]>peared in 
prosecuted his studies while a mem- Venice, exemplified the unprepared 
her of the household of the Duke of entrance of dissonances such as the 
Orleans, and produced “ Les Aveux dominant seventh and ninth, and with 
indiscrets,” his first operatic work, tongue and pen defended the harmonic 
after only five months’ study of com- system against the bitter attacks of 
position. Tlie Revolution swept away the contrapuntists. Monteverde, or 
his fortune, he resigned his appoint- as he sometimes signed himself, 
ment at the Conservatoire, but was Monteverdi, entered the service of the 
allowed a pension of about $500 per Duke of Mantua in boyhood as a vio- 
annurn by the Op6ra Cornique in rec- linist. His talent attracted general 
ognition of former services. B. Oct. attention, and the first publication re- 
17, 1729, Fauquembergue, near St. ferred to was issued when he was but 
Omer; d. Jan. 14, 1817. sixteen. Possibly, although he was a 

Montagnana (Antonio) sang bass pupil of Tnge^eri, the I>ucal chapel- 
in London opera under Handel, 1731, master, the violation of counterpoint 
and later under Porpora, returning to in this and in subsequent early books 
Handel’s company, 1738. of madrigals may have been owing to 

20 
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ignorance. The “ Cruda Amarilli ” of 
Iiis Fifth Book of Madrigals, 1005, was 
the beginning of the revolution in art. 
Artusi of Bologna published a severe 
attack on the young composer under 
the title “ Delle imperfettione della 
moderna niusica,” to which Monte- 
verde replied by a letter prefixed to 
his next work, addressed “ Agli stu- 
diosi lettori,’’ and disputes among the 
musicians became so bitter that Monte- 
verde visited Pope Clement VI TI to en- 
list the sympathy of the church in his 
new style. In 1002 he became chapel- 
master at Mantua, and five years 
later, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the duke’s son, produced his opera 
“ Orfeo,” which was orcliestrated for 
30 instruments, and is said to have 
embodied what are still regarded as 
“ new conceptions ” in opera. “ Ari- 
anna,” a serious opera which had a 
great success, but which is no longer 
extant, and “11 hallo delle ingrate,” a 
mythological spectacle, were the re- 
maining works of the composer dur- 
ing his residence in Mantua, which he 
quitted, 1013, to become chapelrnaster 
at St. Mark’s, Venice. There he re- 
ceived a salary of 300 ducats, the use 
of a house, an allowance for his ex- 
penses in moving, and in 1010 had 
his salary increased to 500 ducats, or 
more than twice as much as any of 
his predecessors had received. Not- 
withstanding the enmity of the theo- 
rists, he was soon the most popular 
composer in Europe. Among the 
works which spread his fame abroad 
were a Kequiem for Duke Cosmo 1 1 of 
Florence, “ II Combattimento di Tan- 
credi c Florinda,” a dramatic interlude, 
“ Licori, la finta pazza,” for the court 
of Parma; the cantata “II Rosajo 
fiorito,” the opera “ Proserpina rap- 
ita,” and a mass with tri mbone ac- 
companiment to the Gloria and Credo, 
in thanksgiving for the cessation of a 
plague wliich had ravaged Venice. 
In 1033 Monteverde was admitted to 
the priesthood, and was not again 
heard of as a composer until 1637, 
wdien the first opera house was opened 
in Venice. “ L’Adone ” was written 
for this occasion, and later he com- 
posed the operas “Le Nozze di Enea 


con Lavinia,” “ L’lncoronazione di 
Poppea” (his last work), and the 
ballet “Vittoria d’Amore.” Three vol- 
umes of church music, eight books 
of madrigals, a set of scherzi musi- 
cali, the volume of canzonettes of 
1584, and “ Orfeo ” survive in printed 
form. B. May, 1567, Cremona; d. 
Nov. 29, 1643, Venice. 

Montgomery (Hugh, Earl of Eg- 
lintoun) composed Strathspeys pub- 
lished anonymously by Gow in Edin- 
burgh, songs, marches, etc. B. Nov. 
29, 1739; d. 1819. 

Monticelli (Angelo Maria) sang 
sopranist roles with complete success 
in Rome, debut 1730, later in Venice, 
London, Vienna, and Dresden. B. 
about 1710, Milan; d. l!r64, Dresden. 

Montigny-Remaury (Fanny M. 
Caroline) played piano, touring Eu- 
rope with success; pupil of her sister, 
Mnie. Ambrose Thomas; and of the 
Paris Conservatoire, first" prize, pi- 
ano, 1858; prize, solffege, 1859; first 
prize, harmony, 1862. B. Jan. 21, 
1843, Pamiors ; add. I’aiis. 

Montre. Fr. Pipes, generally dia- 
pason, mounted and “ shown ” in the 
front of an organ. 

Morceau. Fr. Small composition ; 
excerpt. 

Mordente. It, Beat, shake, pass- 
ing turn. 

Monzani (Theobald) played flute; 
manufactured flutes and publislu'd 
music in London in partnership witli 
Cungdor or Cundon, 1804-20. A son 
also became known as a flautist. 

Mood. Distinction as to the dura 
tion of the Large, Long, and Breve, in 
obsolete notation, depended upoji 
signs which indicated that the Mood 
or Mode was Greater or Lesser. 
Moody (Fanny). See Manneks. 

Moonlight Sonata. Ludwig van 
Beetho veil’s sonata for harpsiclioid 
or piano, Op. 27, was published in 
Mar., 1802. The composer did not 
class it with his best works. 'I'ln? 
title comes from a criticism written 
by Rellstab, describing the first move- 
ment as resembling a boat on Lake 
Geneva in moonlight. Beethoven was 
content to style it “Sonata quasi una 
fantasia.” 
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Moore (Homer) composed the opera 
“The Puritans,” St. Louis, 1902; 
taught music. B. America; add. St. 
Louis. 

Moore (Thomas) wrote 125 songs, 
including “ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer ” and “ The Harp that Once 
Through Tara’s Halls,” published as 
“ Irish Melodies,” and set to tradi- 
tional Irish tunes. These songs 
brought liiin about $000 each, allowing 
that their popularity must have been 
as immediate as permanent. For his 
“ Canadian Boat Song,” “ Jjove thee, 
dearest,” and several other poems, 
Moore also composed original melo- 
dies, and he was sufficiently skilled 
in music to sing his songs to his own 
accompaniment. His “ Tj A L ]j A 
ROOK 11” has been the subject of 
many operas. B. May 28, 1779, Dub- 
lin; d. Slopcrton Cottage, Devizes, 
Feb. 25, 1852. 

Moorehffah (John) composed music 
for “ The Philosopher’s Stone,” 1795, 
and other Covent Garden productions; 
played violin; in early life a sailor, 
tlien bandmaster. B. Ireland; hanged 
himself, near Deal, 1804. 

Mooser (Aloys) built organs in 
Fribourg and Berne ; made pianos. 
B. 1770, Fribourg; d. Dec. 19, 1829, 
Fribourg. 

Morales (Cristofero) composed 10 
masses .and other church music still 
sung in the Sistine Chapel; chapel- 
mas ler at Toledo and Malaga Cathe- 
drals; then member of the papal 
choir. B. J.an. 2, 1512, Seville; d. 
dune 14, 1553, Seville or Malaga. 

Moralt (Joseph) was concertmeis- 
ter of the Munich court orchestra, 
1800--28, and with his brothers, Jo- 
hann Baptist, Philipp, and George, 
organized a string quartet which was 
celebrated for its performance of 
Haydn’s chamber music. B. 1775; d. 
Munich, 1828. Johann Baptist com- 
posed a mass, two string quartets, 
two symphonies and “ Lecons method- 
iques” for violin. B. Jan. 10, 1777; 
d. Oct. 7, 1825, Munich. 

Moravian Choirs, of which there 
were a number in Pennsylvania, com- 
posed of devout members of the 
United Brethren, have always shown 


an especial fondness for the sacred 
works of dohann Sebastian Bach. 
One of these organizations in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., gave the first complete 
American production of Bach’s IMass 
in B minor. Mar. 27, 1900, under 
direction of J. F. WOLLE, and at 
subsequent Bach Festivals, complete 
performances of the Christmas Ora- 
torio and the St. Matthew Passion. 
The festivals drew visitors from all 
parts of the United States, and wore 
highly commended by musicians and 
critics, but were temporarily siis- 
])ended on Mr. VVolle’s departure for 
California, 1905. In 1908 a large 
choir, carefully trained for the pur- 
])ose, gave a Bach Festival at Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Morelli (Giovanni) sang bass in 
London o])era, and at the Handel 
Commemoration, 1787. 

Morendo. It. “ Dying away.” In- 
dicates that the spc'ed and tone shall 
be diminished. 

Moresca. If, Moorish dance. 

Mori (Nicolas) played violin; pub- 
lished music in I^ondon in partner- 
ship with LAVENLI, whose mother 
he married. B. 1790 or 1797, London; 
d. .June 14, 1839. Frank composed 
the cantata ” Fr idol in,” and the op- 
eretta “ River Sprite.” B. London, 
Mar. 21, 1820; son of NICOLAS; d. 
Aug. 2, 1873. Nicolas, Jr., com- 
posed music to Gilbert’s “ Wicked 
World,” and Psalm cxxxvii. B. Lon- 
don, Jan. 14, 1822; son of NICOLAS. 

Moriani (Napoleone) sang ten. in 
opera, debut 1833, Pavia, later in 
Lisbon, Madrid, Barcelona, and Vi- 
enna; favourite singer of Mendels- 
sohn’s; Knight of the Order of Isa- 
bella. B. Mar. 10, 1808, Florence; ' 
d. Mar. 4, 1878. 

Morigi (Angelo) composed six so- 
natas and six concert! gross! for vio- 
lin ; played violin in Parma court or- 
chestra ; pupil of Tartini. B. 1752, 
Rimini; d. 1788, Parma. 

Morisco. It, In Moorish style.^ 

Morisseau made vioiins by carving 
back, sides and neck from a single 
piece of wood, having conceived the 
idea while making wooden shoes. The 
instruments arc described in a bulletin 
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of 1804 from the “ Soci6t6 d’Encour- 
agcment pour Tlndustrie Nationale.” 

Moritz (Landgraf of Hesse-Cas- 
sel) published a Lutheran hymnal, 
1601, containing 24 tunes of his own 
composition; composed Latin psalms 
and motets ; patronized Heinrich 
SCIIUTZ; was forced to retire after 
embracing the Calvinistic creed. B. 
May 25, 1572; d. Mar. 14, 1632. 

Morlacchi (Francesco) composed 
a coronation cantata for Napoleon, 
Milan, 1808, while still a student, 
many highly successful operas includ- 
ing “ Le Danaide,” 1810, Rome; “11 
Barbier de Seviglia,” 1814; ten grand 
masses, a requiem for the King of 
Saxony, 1827, the Tuba Mirurn, of 
which lie professed to have been in- 
spired by Michael Angelovs “ Last 
Judgment”; was chapelmaster at 
Dresden; received the Golden Spur 
and tlie title of Count Palatine from 
Pope Pius VII in reward for the dedi- 
cation of a Passion ; and in short 
was a very successful musician of his 
time, though all his works are now 
forgotten; pupil of Zingarelli and of 
Padre Mattel. B. June 14, 1784, 
Perugia; d. Oct. 28, 1841, Inns- 
bruck. See biography by Count 
Rossi -Scotti. 

Morley (Thomas) composed “It 
was a Lover and Ilis Lass ” for “ As 
You Like It,” the only original set- 
ting of a Shakespeare song of un- 
doubted authenticity now extant; 
many madrigals, of which two ap- 
peared in “ The Triumphes of Ori- 
ana,” 1601; canzonets, ballets; com- 
piled “ The Whole Booke of Psalmes,” 
services, a Burial Service; wrote 
“ A Plaine and Easic Introduction 
to Practicall Musicke,” 1597, the 
only important work in English on 
modal music; played organ St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; sang in Eng. 
Chapel Royal from 1592. Morley was 
a pupil of William Byrd, took the 
degree Mus. Bac. at Oxford, 1588, ob- 
tained a 21 years* monopoly of song 
book publications, 1598; and was the 
most popular and most fortunate of 
Elizabethan composers. B. 1557; d. 
about 1603. 

Morley (William) composed a 


double chant in D minor; sang Eng. 
Chapel Royal. Graduated Mus. Bac., 
Oxford, 1713; d. Oct. 29, 1731. 

Mormorando or Mormorosa. It. 
murmuring, whispering. 

Mornington, Earl of (Garrett C. 
W.), composed a chant in E flat, other 
church music, glees, m a d r i g al s, 
catches; founded Academy of Music, 
Dublin, 1757 ; taught music Dublin 
University, which gave him degree 

Mus. Dr. ; was the father of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington. B. Dangan, Ire- 
land July 19, 1735; d. May 22, 1781. 

Morris Dance was highly popular 
at English rustic festivals, and is 

still in vogue in remote parts of Eng- 
land, the music being .furnished by 
pipe and tabor. It was originally a 
costume dance, the characters being 
often those familiar from the Robin 
ITood ballads. Of Moorish or Spanisli 
origin, the dance later became asso- 
ciated with many tunes, some in 
4-4, others in 3-4 time. 

Morte. Fr. “ Death,” a hunting 

signal announcing that the game has 
been slain. 

Mortier de Fontaine played piano 
in various European music centres; 
said to have been first to perform in 
public the Beethoven sonata, Op. 106. 
B. May 13, 1816, Warsaw; d. Mav 
10, 1883, London. 

Moscheles (Ignaz) composed 142 
works, including concerto in G minor, 
Op. 60 ; Concerto path^tique, Op. 93 ; 
Sonata melancolique. Op. 49; “ Horn 
mage a Handel for two pianos, Oj). 
92; 24 fitudes, Op. 70; three Allegri 
di Bravura, Op. 51; Characteri - 
tische Studien, Op. 95; toured Ea 
rope with great success as piano vii 
tuoso; taught Mendelssohn and lat» r 
joined that composer as first piano 
instructor in the newly founded Lei])- 
sic Conservatory. As a boy Moschele s 
proved an apt pupil at the Prague 
Conservatory under D. Weber; played 
a concerto of his own in public at 
14; and shortly afterwards settled 
in Vienna, where he had lessons 
Albrechtsberger and Salieri. In 1814 
he scored Beethoven’s “ Fidelio ” for 
piano under direction of the com- 
poser (Artaria & Co.), and then be 
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^an his career as concert pianist. 
He was a special favourite with the 
British public, and made his last pub- 
lic appearance at a charity concert 
given by Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, 
London, 1805, where he improvised 
admirably. B. May 30, 1794, Prague; 
ra. Charlotte Embden; d. Mar. 10, 
1870, Leipsic. See “ Life of Mos- 
cheles,” Eng. trans. by A. D. Coleman. 

Mos^ in Egitto. Gioaccliiiio A. 
Rossini’s oratorio or opera (it has 
been sung as both ) , to book by Tottola, 
was first performed Mar. 5, 1818, at 
tlie San Carlo, Naples. The title at 
tlie Academic Royale production, 1827, 
Paris, was: “ Moise et Pharaon, ou 
le Passage de la Mer Rouge.” 

Mosel (Giovanni Felice) composed 
for violin; played violin; directed 
music at the court of Florence. B. 
1754, Florence; d. after 1812. 

Mosel, von (Ignaz Franz, Edler) 
composed operas, incidental music, 
oratorios, songs; conducted the first 
festivals of the Vienna Gesellschaft 
der Musikf reunde ; arranged and 
wrote on music; custos of the im- 
perial library, Hofratli, and ennobled 
by the Emperor. B. April 1, 1772, 
Vienna; d. April 8, 1844, Vienna. 

Moses. A. B. Marx’s oratorio, to 
book which he compiled for Mendel- 
SHohn, was first performed Dec., 1841, 
at Breslau. 

Mosewlus (Johann Theodor) 

founded tlie Breslau Singakademie ; 
sang and directed opera; wrote on 
music. B. Kdnigsberg, 8ept. 25, 1788; 
d. Sept. 15, 1858, Schallhausen. 

Moskowa, de la (Prince Joseph 
Napoleon Ney) composed the one-act 
comic operas “ Le Cent - Suisse,” 
“ Vvonno,” a mass; aided Adam to 
found the “ Soci^td des Concerts de 
nmsique religieiise et classique ” and 
Niedermeyer to found his “ 6cole de 
musique religieuse.” B. May 8, 1803; 
son of Marshal Ney; m. the heiress 
of Lafitte the banker; d. July 25, 
1857, St. Germain-en-Laye. 

Moszkowski (Moritz) composed 
the opera “ Boabdil,” Berlin, 1892; the 
three-act ballet, “Laurin,” 1896; 
Bhantastischer Zug and two suites for 
orchestra, concerto in E major for 


piano, a symphony, two books of Span- 
ish Dances for piano, four hands ; 
played piano; conducted; member 
Berlin Academy, 1899; pupil of Dres- 
den, Stern, and Kullak conservatories; 
t(‘acher at Kullak Conservatory. B. 
Aug. 23, 1854, Breslau; add. Berlin. 
Alexander wrote criticism and books 
on music. B. Jan. 15, 1851, Poland; 
brother of MORITZ; add. Berlin. 

Mosso. It. “ Moved,” fast, as Piu, 
faster; Meno, with less speed. 

Mostra. It. D1RJ:CT. 

Motet. Composition for voices 
alone in polyphonic style to Latin 
sacred text, for use in the worship of 
the Roman C.atholic church. The 
motet w'as in freer form than the in- 
tegral parts of the service, sliaring the 
development of the secular madrigal. 
Full Antlicms in the Anglican church 
arc really motets, although the text is 
in English. The term is sometimes 
applied to church cantatas or other 
sacred compositions. 

Motetto. It. Motet. 

Motett Society was founded in 
1841, London, by William Dyce, and 
has published editions of motets by 
classic composers. 

Motetus. In medi.Tval music, the 
middle part of a polyphonic composi- 
tion. 

Motif. Ger. Figure, subject, LEIT- 
MOTIF. 

Motion. Progression of a part, 
w'liich is said to Conjunct, when the 
degrees of the scale suceecd each other; 
Disjunct, where the melody proceeds 
in ski])s; Contrary, where two ])arts 
move in opposite directions; Oblique, 
when one part moves while tlie other 
remains .stationary; Similar or di- 
rect, when the parts move in the same 
direction. 

Motivo. It, Figure, subject, mo- 
tive, motif. 

Moto. It. Motion or movement; 
speed, as con, with speed; Perpetuo, 
perpetual. 

Mottegiando. It. In a joking or 
bantering manner, 

Mottl (Felix) conducted the court 
opera at Carlsruhc, 1881-1903; super- 
vised the New York production of 
Parsifal, 1903-4; became director Ber- 
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lin Royal Academy of Music, 1904; 
composed the operas “ Agnes Jlcr- 
iiaucr,” Weimar, 1H80; “Ramin,” 
“ Fiirst und Sanger,” the festival play 
“Eberstein,” Carlsruhe, 1881; a string 
quartet; the S(mg eyele “Pan in 
Busch.” In boyhood a chorister, Mottl 
entered the Imperial Consorvatoiy, 
Vienna, studied under Itellmcsberger, 
won all the prizes olFered; became 
conductor of the Vienna VV^agner So- 
ciety, and in 1870 assisted in staging 
“ Der Ring dcs NibeJ nngen ” at Bay- 
reuth. B. Aug. 29, 1850, LInter St. 
Veit, near Vienna; add. Berlin. 

Motus. [j. Motion. 

Mounsey (Anne Sheppard) com- 
posed the oratorio “ The Nativity,” 
100 songs, 40 part'Songs; played or- 
gan; pupil of liogier. B. April 17, 
1811, London; in, \\\ Bartholomew; 
d. June 24, 1891. Elizabeth played 
organ, piano, guitar; published works 
for all three inslrumtmts ; sister of 
ANN SHEPPARD. B. Oct. 8, 1819; 
d. Oct. 3, 1905, Jwondon. 

Mountain (Henry) played violin; 
published music in Dublin, 1785-90. 
Joseph played violin, led Covent Gar- 
den Orchestra. B. Dublin; son of 
HENRY; d. London. Sarah, Sophia 
or Bosoman became a favourite singer 
at the Haymarket and Covent Garden; 
pupil of Charles Dibdin. B. Sadler’s 
Wells, 1768; daughter of circus people 
named Wilkinson; m. JOSEPH; d. 
July 3, 1841, Hammersmith. 

Mountain Sylph. John Barnett’s 
opera in two acis, to book by T. 
Thackeray, was lirst ])orformed Aug. 
25, 1834, at the English Opera House, 
London. 

^ Mount-Edgeumbe (Richard, Earl 
of) wrote “ Musical Reminiscences,” 
1 825 ; composed the opera “ Zenobia.” 
B. Sept. 13, 1764; d. Sept. 26, 1839. 

Mountier sang in Tjondon opera 
under Handel; in early life chorister 
at Chichester Cathedral. B. Chiches- 
ter; d. after 1733. 

Mount of Olives. Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven’s oratorio “ Christus am Oel- 
berg ” is so called in the English ver- 
sion. Owing to the aversion of the 
British to representations of Christ on 
the stage, the story has been changed 


to that of David, and in this mutilated 
form the work was sung at the Bristol 
Festival, 1905. 

Mouret (Jean Joseph) composed 
the opera “ Ariane,” 1717; “ Les Tri- 
omphes dcs Sens,” 1732, other operas 
and ballets; conducted at Paris Con- 
certs Spiritucls and Academic Royale. 
B. April 16, 1682; d. Dec. 22, 1738, 
Charenton. 

Mousquetaires de la Reine. J. F. 

E. llalevy’s three-act opera, to book by 
St. Georges, was first performed Feb. 
3, 1846, at the Paris O^K^ra Comi(jue, 

Moussorgsky or Mussorgski(Mo- 
deste Petrovich) composed the operas 
“ Boris Godounov,” St. Petersburg, 
1874; “ Kovanstchina,” 1880; “The 
Alatchmaker ”; songs, including sev- 
eral groups devoted to child life; 
“ The Destruction of Sennacherib,” 
and “.loshua Navin,” for chorus and 
orchestra; mixed chorus-fsora “ GCdi- 
pus,” female chorus from “Salammbo,” 
and the unfinished opera “ The Fair 
at Sorochiiisk.” Pupil of Balakirev 
and follower of Dargomiskey, this com- 
poser abandoned a career in the army 
to devote himself to music, but was 
soon obliged to accept a government 
clerkship. Losing this employment, 
the greater part of his life was spent 
amid sordid surroundings, and toward 
the last he wrecked himself by the 
use of drugs and stimulants. B. Mar. 
16, 1835; Karevo, Pskov; d. Mar. 16, 
1881, Si.. Petersburg. 

Mouth. Part of the organ pipe 
whence the sound proceeds as opposed 
to the foot, where the wind enters. 

Mouth Organ. PAN’S PIPES. 

Mouthpiece. The cup or beak- 
shaped end of the tube of wind instru- 
ments to which the lips are applied. 

Mouton (Jean) composed nine 
masses, 75 motets and psalms, some 
chansons ; became singer to Louis XH 
and Francis I of France, canon of 
Tlierounne and of St. Quentin; nuil 
name De Hollingue; pupil of Josquin. 
B. Somme, about 1475; d. 1522. 

Movement. Division of a sonata 
or symphony; part of a composition 
more or less complete in itself; MO- 
TION ; whether of melody or parts. 

Mozart (Leopold) wrote a Method 
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work on this opera when a mysterious 
stranger called upon him to engage a 
requiem. The Estates of Bohemia in- 
vited him to compose an opera for the 
coronation of Leopold 11 at Prague, 
and accordingly Mozart produced “ La 
Clemenza di Tito,” but the unfavour- 
able reception of his work by the court 
circles was a grave disappointment, 
and he hurried back to Vienna to 
resume work on the “ Magic Flute.” 
This work was produced Sept. 30, 
1791. The audience, at first cold, grew 
more appreciative as the work pro- 
gressed, and eventually it became one 
of the most popular of Mozart’s 
operas. Ill, depressed, and over- 
worked, Mozart again turned to the 
requiem. He fancied that he was 
being poisoned, and that it was really 
his own requiem he was composing. 
The score was taken away from him, 
and he r(icovered sulliciently to com- 
pose a cantata, 623, for his Masonic 
Lodge, and to conduct it himself, but 
was again compelled to take to his bed. 
The requiem, which had really been 
ordered by Count Walsegg, through 
Lcutgeb, his steward, and which 
was performed as Walscgg’s own, en- 
grossed Mozart’s thoughts. He called 
for the score on Dec. 4, sang part of 
it with some friends, and scored a few 
bars of the Lacrimosa. Later he gave 
his pupil Sussmayer some directions 
regarding its performance, and about 
1 A. M., Dec. 5, he died. During his 
last illness, which was described as a 
malignant typhus, a group of Hun- 
garian nobles had organized to guar- 
antee him a fixed income, and in 
Amsterdam a subscription was formed 
for tlie purchase of his compositions, 
which were to be the property of 
the subscribers. On Dec. 6 funeral 
services were held in front of St. 
Stephen’s, that being the custom with 
the very poor. A violent rainstorm 
drove back the few mourners who 
might otherwise have witnessed the 
interment, which took place in St. 
Marx Churchyjird. Dec. 5, 1869, the 
municipality of Vienna caused a monu- 
ment to be unveiled on the probable 
site of the composer’s grave. B. Jan. 
27, 1756, Salzburg; d. Dec. 5, 1791, 


Vienna. / See biographies by Jahn, 
Eng. trans. by Pauline Townsend; 
Holmes, Fuchs, Marx, Lorenz, Roeh- 
litz, Andrti, G. Weber, G. N. von Nis- 
sen, and Mozart’s letters, Eng. trans. 
Dr. von Kochel prepared a thematic 
catalogue, revised and brought down 
to 1905 by Count Waldersee, and pub- 
lished, as well as a complete edition 
of Mozart’s works, by Breitkopf & Hiir- 
tel. The compositions referred to in 
the body of the above article are num- 
bered as in the Kdchcl Catalogue. The 
complete list of Mozart’s works fol- 
lows: Masses: 49, Missa brevis for 4 
Voices, 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, and Or- 
gan. G. major. 65, Missa brevis for 
4 Voices, 2 Violins, Bass, and Organ. 
D minor. 66, Missa for 4 Voices, 2 
Violins, Viola, 2 Trumpets, Kettle- 
drums, Bass, and Organ. C major. 
139, Missa for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, 2 
Violas, 2 Hautboys, 3 Trombones, 4 
Trumpets, Kettle-drums, Bass, and Or- 
gan. C minor. 167, Missa in hoiio- 
rem SSirne Trinitatis for 4 Voices, 2 
Violins, 2 Hautboys, 4 Trumpets, Ket- 
tle-drums, Bass, and Organ. C major. 
192, Missa brevis for 4 Voices, 2 Vio- 
lins, Bass, and Organ. F major. 194, 
Missa brevis for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, 
Bass, and Organ. D major. 220, Missa 
brevis for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, 2 Trum- 
pets, Kettle-drums, Bass, and Organ. 
(’ major. 257, Alissa longa for 4 
Voices, 2 Violins, 2 Hautboys, 2 Trum- 
pets, 3 Trombones, Kettle-drums, Bass, 
and Organ. C major ( Credo- Mass) . 

258, Missa brevis for 4 Voices, 2 Vio- 
lins, 2 Trumpets, Kettle-drums, Bass, 
and Organ; C major (Sparrow-Mass). 

259, Missa brevis for 4 Voices, 2 Vio- 
lins, 2 Trumpets, Kettle-drums, Bass, 
and Organ. C major. 202, Missa for 
4 Voices, 2 Violins, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns, 2 Trumpets, Bass, and Organ. 
C major. 275, Missa brevis for 4 
Voices, 2 Violins, Bass, and Organ. B 
flat major. 317, Missa for 4 Voices, 2 
Violins, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 3 
Trombones, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Ket- 
tle-drums, Bass, and Organ. C major 
(Coronation Mass). 337, Missa sol- 
emnis for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Trumpets, 3 Trom- 
bones, Kettle-drums, Bass, and Organ. 
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C major. Litanies and Vespers: 109, 
Litaniee de B. M. V. (Lauretanae) for 
4 Voices, 2 Violins, Bass, and Organ. 
B flat major. 125, Litanise de vcnera- 
bili altaris sacramento for 4 Voices, 2 
Violins, Viola, 2 Hautboys (2 Flutes), 
2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Bass, and Organ. 
B flat major. 195, Litanisc Laurel^nsB 
for Sop., Alt., Ten., 2 Violins, Viola, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, Bass, and Organ. 
D major. 243, Litanise de venerabili 
altaris sacramento for 4 Voices, 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, 2 Hautboys (2 Flutes), 2 
Bassoons, 2 Horns, 3 Trombones, Bass, 
and Organ. E flat major. 193, 
“Dixit’* ct “Magnificat” for 4 Voices, 
2 Violins, 2 Trumpets, Kettle-drums, 
Bass, and Organ. C major. 321, Ves- 
perac de dominica for 4 Voices, 2 Vio- 
lins, 2 Trumpets, Kettle-drums, Bass, 
and Organ. C major. 339, Vespenc 
solennes de confessore for 4 Voices, 2 
Violins, Bassoon, 2 Trumpets, 3 Trom- 
bones, Kettle-drums, Bass, and Organ. 
C major. Haci'ed Vocal Works with 
Orchestral Accompaniment : 33, Kyrie 
for 4 Voices; 89, Kyrie for 5 Sops.; 
322, Kyrie for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 
Trumpets, Kettle-drums, 2 Bassoons, 
Organ; 323, Kyrie for 4 V^oices, 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Btass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bas- 
soons, Trumpets, Kettle-drums, and 
Organ; 341, Kyrie for 4 Voices, 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Trumpets, Kettle-drums, and Organ; 
20, Madrigal for 4 Voices, “ God is 
our Refuge ” (without accomp.) ; 47, 
“ Verii Sancte Spiritus ” for 4 Voices, 
2 Violins, Viola, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 
Trumpets, Kettle-drums, Bass, and 
Organ ; 85, “ Miserere ” for Alt., Ten., 
and Bass, with figured Bass for Organ; 
86, Antiphon “ Quocrite primum reg- 
num Dei ” for Swp., Con., Ton., and 
Bass; 108, Regina Coeli for 4 Voices, 
with 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns, Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums; 127, Regina Coeli for 4 Voices, 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns; 276, Regina Coeli for 4 Voices, 
2 Violins, Bass, 2 Hautboys, Kettle- 
drums, Trumpets, Organ; 141, Te 
Deum for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, Bass, 
and Organ; 142, Tantum ergo for 4 


Voices, 2 Violins, Viola, 2 Trumpets, 
Bass, and Organ; 197, Tantum ergo 
for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, Viola, 2 Trum- 
pets, Bass, and Organ; 343, Two Ger- 
man Hymns for a single Voice, with 
Organ; 34, Oflfertorium pro festo StI 
Benedict! “ Scande coeli ” for 4 Voices, 
2 Violins, Trumpets, Kettle-drums, 
Bass, and Organ; 72, Offertorium pro 
festo Stl Joannis Baptistae “ Inter 
natos ” for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, Bass, 
and Organ; 93, Psalm “ De profun- 
dis ” (Ps. 129) for 4 Voices, 2 Vio- 
lins, and Organ; 117, Offertorium pro 
Omni tempore for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, 
2 Violas, 2 Flutes, 2 Horns, 2 Trum- 
pets, Kettle-drums, Bass, and Organ; 
143, Aria for Sop. “ Ergev interest.” 
Accomp.: 2 Violins and Organ; 105, 
Motet for Sop. “ Exultate, jubilate.” 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns; 177, Offertorium 
sub exposito venerabili for ^Sop. and 
Ten. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 
2 Horns, Organ; 198, Olfertorium for 
Sop. and Ten. Solo. Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, Organ; 222, Offer- 
torium de tempore “ Misoricordias 
Domini” for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, Organ; 
260, Offertorium do venerabili sacra- 
mento for 8 Voices, divided into 2 
Choruses, 2 Violins (ad libitum), 
Bass, Organ; 273, Oraduale ad Festum 
B. M. V. for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, and Organ; 277, Offertorium de 
B. M. V. for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, Bass, 
Organ; 320, Hymnus “Justum dc- 
duxit dominus ” for 4 Voices and Or- 
gan; 327, Hymnus “ Adoramus to” 
for 4 Voices and Organ; 618, Motet 
“ Ave verum corpus ” for 4 Voices, 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, and Organ. Can- 
tatas: 42, Passion-Cantata with ac- 
comp. of 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, and 
2 Horns; 471, Masonic Joy “ Sehen, 
wie dem starren Forscherauge.** Short 
Cantata for Ten., concluding with a 
short Chorus; 623, A short Masonic 
Cantata. “ Laut verkiinde unser 
Freude” for 2 Tenors, 1 Bass, 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Horns. Oratorios: 118, La Betulia 
Liberata, Italian Oratorio. 469, Da- 
vidde penitente. Cantata for 3 Solo- 
Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. Operas : 
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35, “ Die Schuldigkeit des erstcn Ge- 
botes*' (the observance of the First 
Commandment), religious play in 3 
Parts (the first Part by Mozart 
with German words). 38, Apollo 
et U y a c i n t h u s. Latin Comedy 
(Latin words). 50, Bastien and Bas- 
tienne, Little Opera in one act (Ger- 
man words). 51, La linta semplice. 
Opera boutTe in 3 acts (Italian words). 
87, Mitridate, R6 di Ponto. Opera 
in 3 acts (Italian words). Ill, As- 
ciinio in Alba, Theatrical Serenade 
in 2 acts (Italian words). 12(), 11 
Sogno di Scipione, Dramatic Sere- 
nade in one act ( Italian words ) . 1 35, 

Lucio Silla. Drama with music in 3 
acts (Italian words). 196, La finta 
Giardiniera. Opera bouffe in 3 acts 
((German and Italian words). 208, 11 
Pastoro. Dramatic Piece for a fes- 
tival in 2 acts (Italian words). 344, 
Zaide. little Opera in 2 acts (Ger- 
man words). 345, Thames, King of 
ligj’pt. Heroic Drama: Choruses and 
incidental music (Gennan words). 

306, Idomeneo, RJi di Creta, ossia : 
Ilia e Adamanie. Grand opera in 3 
acts ((Tcrinan and Italian words). 

307, Ballet-Music to the opera of “ Ido- 
meneo.*’ 384, “ Die Kntfiihrung aus 
dern Serail” (The Elopement from the 
Seraglio). Comic opera in 3 acts 
(German words). 480, “ Der Schau- 
spieldircktor ** ( Theatrical Manager ) . 
Comedy with music in 1 act (Gorman 
words). 492, Le Nozze di Figaro (The 
Wedding of Figaro). Opera boulfe in 
4 acts (German and Italian words). 
527, “II dissolute punito, ossia: 11 
Don Giovanni.” Opera bouffe in 2 acts 
(German and Italian words). 588, 
Cos! fan tutte (So they all do) “ W'ei- 
bertreue.” Opera bouffe in 2 acts 
(German and Italian words). 620, 
“ Die Zauberllote.” ( The Magic Flute. ) 
German opera in 2 acts. 621, “ La Cle- 
menza di Tito.” Grand Opera in 2 acts 
(German and Italian words). Af'ias, 
DuctSy Trios, and Quartets vnth Or- 
chestral Accompaniment: 21, Aria for 
Ten. “ Va, dal furor portata.” Ac- 
comp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons. 23, Aria 
for Sop. “ Conservati fcdcle.” Ac- 
comp.: 2 Violins, Viola, and Bass. 


36, Recitative and Aria (Licenza) for 
Ten. “ Or che il dover.” Accornp, : 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns, 2 Bassoons, 2 Trumpets, Kettle- 
drums. 70, Recitative and Aria (Li- 
cenza) for Sop. “ A Berenice,” “ Sol 
nascentc.” Accornp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Trumpets. 77, 
Recitative and Aria for Sop. “ Misero 
rue,” “ Misero pargoletto.” Accornp. : 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
B:is.soons, 2 Horns. 78, Aria for Sop. 
“ Per pietH bel idol mio.” Accornp. : 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns. 70, Recitative and Aria for 
Sop. “O temerario Arbacc.” Accornp.: 
2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Horns, 2 Bassoons. 83, Aria for 
Sop. “Se tiitti i mali miei.” Accornp.; 
2 violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Trumpets. 88, Aria for Sop. “ Fra 
cento airanni.” Accornp.: 2 Violins, 
2 Violas, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 
2 Trumpets. 146, Aria for Sop. 
“ Kommt her, ihr frechen Siinder.” 
Accornp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, Or- 
gan. 200, Aria for Ten. “ Si inostra 
la sorte.” Accornp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Horns. 210, Aria for 
Ten. “(’on osseejuio, con rispetto.” 
Accornp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Ilautb(»ys, 2 Horns. 217, Aria for Sop. 
“ Voi avete un cor fcdele.” Same ac- 
comp. 255, Recitative and Concert- 
Aria for Alto. “ Ombra felico.” “Jo 
ti lascio.” Same accornp. 256, Aria 
for Ten. “ Clarice, cara niia sposa.” 
Same accornp. 272, Scene for Sop. 
“Ah, lo previdi.” “Ah, t’invola agli 
ocelli miei.” 294, Recitative and Aria 
for Sop. “Alcandro lo confesso.” “Non 
so donde viene.” Accornp.: 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Clarinets, 2 
Bassoons, and 2 Horns. 295, Aria for 
Ten. “Se al labbro inio non credi.” “11 
cor dolente.” Accornp.: 2 Violins, Vi- 
ola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bas- 
soons, and 2 Horns. 316, Recitative 
and Aria for Sop. “ Popoli di Tes- 
saglia.” “ lo non ehiedo.” Accornp. ; 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Horns, with 
Hautboy and Bassoon obbligato. 368, 
Recitative and Aria for Sop, “ Ma che 
vi fecc.” “ Sperai vicino il lido.” 
Accornp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Flutes, 2 Bassoons, and 2 Horns. 369, 
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Scene and Aria for Sop. “ Misera, 
dove son ? ” “ Ah non son io.” Ac- 

comp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 
and 2 Horns. 374, Recitative and Aria 
for Sop. “ Ah questo seno.” “ Or die 
il cielo a me ti rende.” Accoinp. : 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, and 
2 Horns. 383, Aria for Sop. “ Nehmt 
meinen Dank.” Accomp. : 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, Flute, Hautboy, and Bas- 
soon. 416, Scene and Rondo for Sop. 
“ Mia speranza.” “ Ah non sai, qual 
pena.” Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Bassoons, 2 Hautboys, and 2 
Horns. 418, Aria for S(jp. “ Vorrei 
spiegarvi.” “Ah Conte, jiartite.” Same 
accomp. 4H), Aria for Sop. “ No, no, 
die non sci capace.” Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 
2 Trumpets, and Ivettle-drums. 420, 
Rondo for Ten. “Per PietA, non ri- 
ccrcatc.” Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, and 2 Bas- 
soons. 431, Recitative and Aria for 
Ten. “ Miscro, o sogno ! ” “ Aura, 

die intonio.” Accomp.; 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Bassoons, and 
2 Horns. 432, Recitative and Aria for 
Bass. “ Cosi dunque tradisci.” “Aspri 
rimorsi atroci.” Accomp.; 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 I'lutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Bassoons, and 2 Horns. 430, Trio for 
2 Sops, and Bass. “ Fcco, quel hero.” 
With accomp. of 3 Basset horns. 437, 
Trio for 2 Sops, and Bass. “ Mi lag- 
nerd tacendo.” Accomp. : 2 Clarinets 
and 1 Basset horn. 479, Quartet for 
Sop., Ten., and 2 Basses. “ Ditc al- 
meno, in die inancai.” Accomp.: 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Clarinets, 2 Horns, and 2 Bassoons, 
480, Trio for Slip., Ten., and Bass. 
“ Mandina amabile.” Accomp. : 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, and 2 Horns. 
603, Recitative and Rondo. “ ChTo 
mi scordi.” “ Non temer ainato bene ” 
for Sop., with obbligato Pianoforte ac- 
comp. Same accomp. 512, Recitative 
and Aria for Bass. “Alcandro lo, con- 
fesso.” “Non so donde viene.” Ac- 
comp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, and 2 Horns. 
613, Aria for Bass. “ Mentre ti lascio, 
o figlia.” Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, Flute, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 


and 2 Homs. 528, Recitative and Aria 
for Sop. “ Bella mia fiamma.” “ Resta, 
o cara.” Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, Klute, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 
and 2 Horns. 538, Aria for Sop. “Ah, 
se in ciel.’" Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, and 2 
Horns. 539, A German War-song. 
“ Idi mochte wohl der Kaiser sein.” 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Piccolos, 2 
Tforns, Big Drum, and Cymbals. 541, 
Arietta for Bass. “ Hn bacio <li mano.” 
Accomp. : 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, 

2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, and 2 Horns. 
549, Canzonet. “ PiU non si trovano.” 
For 2 Hops, and Bass with accomp. of 

3 Basset horns. 578, Aria for Hop. 
“Alma grande e nobil core.’^ Accomp. : 
2 Violins, Viola, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bas- 
soons, 2 Horns, and 2 Bass. 582, Aria 
for Sop. “ Chi s:l, chi sil, qual sia.” 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
(darinets, 2 Bassoons, andr2 Horns. 
583, Aria for Sop. “ Vado, ma dove? 
— oh Dio! ” Accomp.: 2 Violins, 
Viola, Baas, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 
and 2 Horns. 584, Aria for Bass. 
“ Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo.” Ac- 
comp. : 2 Violins, Viola, Baas, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Trumpets, and 
Kettle-drums. 612, Aria for Bass. 
“Per questa bella mano.” With double 
bass obbligato, 2 Violins, Viola, Flute, 
2 Hautboys, and 2 Horns. 625, Comic 
Duet for Sop. and Baas. “Nun liebca 
Weibclien, ziehst mit mir.” Accomp.: 
2 Violins, Viola, Baas, Flute, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Bassoons, and 2 Horns. Songs 
for one and more Voices^ with 
Piuno Aecompnnimcyit : 52, “Daphne, 
deine Rosenwangen.” 53, To Joy. 
“ Freude, Konigin der Weiaen.” 147, 
“ Wie ungliicklich bin ich nit.” 148, 
“O lieiliges Band.” 149, Magnanimous 
tranfpiillity. “ Ich hab es langst ge- 
sagt.” 150, “ Was ich in Gcdankcn.” 
151, Contentment in lowly station. 
“ Ich trachte nicht nach solchcn 
Dingen.” 152, Ridente la calma. “Der 
Sylphe des Friedens.” 307, Oiseaiix, 
si tons les ans. “ Wohl lauscht ein 
Vdglein.” 308, Dans un bois solitaire. 
“ Einsam ging ich jiingst.” 349, Con- 
tentedness. “ Was frag’ ich viol nach 
Geld und Gut.” 350, Cradle-Song. 
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“ Sclilafe, mein Prinzchen, nur cin.” 
351, “ Komm, liebe Zither.” (For Sop. 
with Mandolin accorap. ) 390, To Hope. 
“ Ich wtird* auf meinem Pfade.” 391, 
To Solitude. “ Sei du mein Trost.” 
392, “ Verdankt sei es dem Glanze.” 
441, Das Bandel (Tlie ribbon) . “Liebea 
iMandel, wo ist’s Bandel.” Humorous 
'tiio for Sop., Ten., and Bass. 468, 
Masonic Song. “ Die ihr einem neucn 
Grade.” 472, The Enchanter. “ Uir 
Miidchen flieht Damdten jal ” 473, 

Contentment. “ Wie sanft, vvie ruhig 
fiihl’ ich hier.” 474, The Deceived 
World. “ Der reiche Thor, mit Gold 
geschmiicket.” 470, The Violet. “ Ein 
Veilchen auf der Wiese stand.” 483, 
Song with Chorus and Organ accomp. 
“ Zerfliesset* heut, geliebtc Briider.” 
484, Three-part Song for Chorus and 
Organ accomp. “ Ihr unsre nciien 
Leiter.” 506, Song of Liberty. Wer 
nil ter cines Miidchens Hand.” 517, 
“Die Aiur’ (The Grandam). “Zu 
nieiner Zeit.” 518, “Die Verschwei- 
gung” (The Secret). “ Sobald Da- 
nuetas Chloen sielit.” 519, Separation 
and lie-union. “ Die Engel Gottes 
weinen.” 520, Louisa burning the let- 
ters of her faithless lover. “ Erzeugt 
von heisser Phantasie.” 523, Abend- 
enipfindung ( Evening reverie ) . “Abend 
ist’s.” 524, To Chloe. “ Wenn die Lieb 
aus deinen.” 529, On the Birthday of 
Fritz. “ Es war ciimial, ihr Leutc ” 
(Einst lebte, so erzilhlet). 530, The 
Dieam. “Wo bist du, Bild?” 531, 
The little Spinning-girl. “Was spinnst 
du, fragte.” 632, Trio for Sop., Ten., 
and Bass. “ Grazie agF inganni tuoi.” 
Accomp.: Flute, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 
2 Bassoons, Bass. 579, Un moto di 
gioja. “Schon klopfet mein liebender.” 
596, Longing for Spring. “Komm, 
lieber Mai.” 597, In early Spring. 
“ Erwacht zu neuem Loben.” 598, 
(.'hildren’s Song (Das Kindcrspiel). 
“ Wir Kinder, wir schmecken.” 619, 
A little German Cantata. “ Die ihr 
des Unermesslichen.” Canons: 228, 
“ Ach zu kurz ist unser Lebenslauf.” 
For 4 Voices. 229, “ Sie ist dahin.” 
For 3 Voices. 230, “ Selig, sclig alle.” 
For 2 Voices. 231, “ Last froh uns 
sein.” L. m. i. a. For 6 Voices. 232, 
“Wer nicht liebt Wein und Weiber.” 


“ Lieber Freistildtler, lieber Gauli- 
mauli.” For 4 Voices. 233, “ Nichts 
labt mich mehr als Wein.” “ L. m. d. 
a. r. s.” For 3 Voices. 234, “ P^ssen, 
Trinken, das erlullt.” “ Bei der Hitz* 
im Sommer ess’ ich.” P^or 3 Voices. 
347, “ Wo der perlende Wein im Glase 
blinkt.” P^or 6 Voices. 348, “ V’amo 
di core tcneraniente.” For 3 Choruses 
in 4 parts each. 507, “ Heiterkeit und 
leichtes Blut.” For 2 Sops, and Ten. 
508, “ Auf das Wohl aller Freunde.” 
For 3 Voices. 553, “ Alleluja.” For 
4 Voices. 554, “ Ave Maria.” P’or 4 
Voices. 555, “ Lacrimoso son io.” 
“ Ach zum Jammer bin ich.” P’or 4 
Voices. 556, “Grechtelt’s eng.” “Alles 
Fleisch.” For 4 Voices. 557, “ Nas- 
coso ^ il mio sol.” P’or 4 Voices. 558, 
“ Gehn ma in’n Prada, gehn ma in 
d’ Hetz.” “Alles ist eitel.” For 4 
Voices. 559, Diltieile lectu mihi Mars. 
“ Nimm, ist’s gleich warm.” For 3 
Voices. 560, “ O du eselhafter Mar- 
tin.” “ Giihnst du, P’auler, du schon 
wioder.” P^or 4 Voices. 560, “ 0 du 
eselhafter Peicrl.” For 4 Voices. 
661, “ Bona nox, bist a rcclita Ox.” 
“Gutc Nacht, bis der Tag erwacht.” 
P'or 4 Voices. 562, Caro bel idol mio. 
“ Ach sUsses, theures Leben.” For 3 
Voices. Orchestral Works. 
'phonies: 10, Symphony for 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Plorns. E 
Hat major. 17, Symj)hony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. 
B Hat major. 18, Symphony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 
Bassoon. E flat major. 19, Symphony 
for 2 Violins, Viola, Jhiss, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Horns. D major. 22, Symphony for 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns. B flat major. 43, Symphony 
for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns. F major. 45, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns, Trumpets, and 

Kettle-drums. D major. 48, Sym- 

phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Ilautboys, 2 Horns, Trumpets, and 

Kettle-drums. D major. 73, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 

Hautboys, 2 Horns, Trumpets, and 

Kettle-drums. G major. 74, Sym- 

phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Ilautboys, 2 Horns. G major. 84, 
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Symphony for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. D major. 
110, Symphony for 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. The An- 
dante has 2 Flutes and 2 Bassoons. 
G major. 112, Symphony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. 
F major. 114, Symphony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Horns. 
A major. 124, Symphony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. 
G major. 128, Symphony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. 
C major. 129, Symphony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. 
G major. 130, Symphony for 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Horns in 
F, 2 Homs in C. F ma jor. 132, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 4 Homs in E Hat. E flat 
major. 133, Symphony for 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 
Trumpets. The Andante with Flute 
obbligato. D major. 134, Symphony 
for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 FluU;s, 
2 Horns. A major. 102, Symphony 
for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns, 2 Trumpets, Basses. C major. 
181, Symphony for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trum- 
pets. D major. 182, Symphony for 
2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Horns. B Hat major. 183, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns in G and 2 Horns 
in B, 2 Bassoons. G minor. 184, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 
Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 2 
Horns, 2 Trumpets. E Hat major. 

199, Symphony for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, 
Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Horns. G major. 

200, Symphony for 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Trumpets. C major. 201, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. A major. 202, 
Symphony for 2 Violins. Viola, Bass, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. D 
major. 297, Symphony (Paris) for 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 
2 Triunpets and Kettle-drums. D 
major. 318, Symphony for 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Bassoons, 4 Horns, 2 Trumpets. G 
major. 319, Symphony for 2 Violins, 


Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Horns. B Hat major. 338, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 
Trumpets, and Kettle-drums. C ma- 
jor. 385, Symphony for 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 
2 Bassoons, Trumpets and Kettle- 
drums. D major, 425, Symphony 
for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Horns, 2 Bassoons, Trumpets, and 
Kettle-drums. C major. 444, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns. The Andante has 
in addition a Flute. G major. 504, 
Symphony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 
2 Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 2 
Horns, Trumpets, and Kettle-drums. 
Without Minuet. D major. 543, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, 
2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 
Trumpets, and Kettle-drums. E flat 
major. 550, Symphony fQi 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, Flute, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bas- 
soons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums. G minor. 551, Symphony with 
Fugue (Jupiter) for 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, Flute, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 2 
Horns, 2 Trumpets, and Kettle-drums. 
C major. Cassaziojies^ Serenades, ami 
Divertimentos for Orchestra: 03, Cas- 
sazione for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. G major. 99, 
Cassazione for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. B flat major. 
100, Serenade for 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys (2 Flutes), 2 Horns, 
2 Trumpets. 1) major. 101, Serenade 
for 2 Violins and Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns, Flute, Bassoon. F major. 185, 
Serenade for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys (2 Flutes), 2 Horns, 2 
Trumpets. D major. 203, Serenade 
for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Haifl* 
boys, 2 Flutes, Bassoon, 2 Homs, 2 
Trumpets. D major. 204, Serenade 
for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys 
(2 Flutes), 2 Horns, Bassoon, 2 Trum- 
pets. D major. 239, Serenade ( for 2 
small orchestras) for 2 Principal Vio- 
lins, Viola, Double Bass, and 2 Violins. 
Viola, Violoncello, Kettle-drums. B 
major. 250, Serenade (Ilaffner) for 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys (2 
Flutes), 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons, 2 Trum- 
pets. D major. 286, Notturno for 4 
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orchestras: 4 sets of 2 Violins, Viola, Organ): 189, March for 2 Violins, 
Bass, and 2 Horns each. D major. Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. 
320, Serenade for 2 Violins, Viola, D major. 214, March for 2 Violins, 
Bass, 2 Flutes (Flautino), 2 Haut- Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 
boys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns (Posthorn), Trumpets. C major. 215, March for 
2 Trumpets, and Kettle-drums. D 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
major. 361, Serenade for 2 Hautboys, Horns, 2 Trumpets. D major. 237, 
2 Clarinets, 2 Basset horns, 4 French March for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 
horns, 2 Bassoons, Double Bassoon or 2 Bassoons, 2 Homs, 2 Trumpets. D 
Double Bass. B flat major. 375, Sere- major. 248, March for 2 Violins ( obhli- 
nade for 2 Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 2 gato), Viola, Bass, 2 Horns. F major. 
Horns, 2 Bassoons. E flat major. 388, 249, March (Halfner) for 2 Violins, 
Serenade for 2 Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, Viola, Jiass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Horns, 2 Bassoons. C minor. 113, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. 1) major. 290, 
Divertimento for 2 Violins, Viola, March for Violin, Viola, Bass, 2 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Eng- Horns. D major. 335, 2 Marches for 
lish Horns, 2 Homs, and 2 Bassoons. 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 
E flat raajoi». 131, Divertimento for Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. D 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, Hautboy, major, D major. 408, 3 Marches for 
Bassoon, 4 Horns. D major. 166, Di- 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 
vertiinento for 2 Hautboys, 2 Clari- 2 Trumpets. C major, D major, C 
nets, 2 English Horns, 2 Horns, and 2 major. 121 Final Allegro of a Sym- 
Bassoons. F flat major. 186, Diverti- phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
inento for 2 Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. D major. 409, 
English Horns, 2 Horns, and 2 Bas- Minuet (Middle part of a 8jmiphony) 
soons. B flat major. 187, Diverti- for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 I'lutes, 2 
raento for 2 Flutes, 3 Trumpets in C, Hautboys, 2 Jhissoons, 2 Horns, 2 
2 Trumpets in D, and 4 Kettle-drums Trumpets, and Kettle-drums. C major, 
in C, G, and D, A. C major. 188, Di- 477, Masonic Dirge for 2 Violins, 
vertimento for 2 Flutes, 3 Trumpets Viola, Bass, 1 (Jlarinet, I Basset horn, 
in C, 2 Trumpets in D, and 4 Kettle- 2 Hautboys, Double bassoon, and 2 
drums in C, A, and D, G. C major. Horns. (J minor. 522, A musical 
205, Divertimento for Violin, Viola, Joke (Rustic Symphony or “The 
Bassoon, Bass, 2 Horns. D major. Country Musicians”) for 2 Violins, 
213, Divertimento for 2 Hautboys, 2 Viola, Bass, 2 Horns. F major. 292, 
Horns, 2 Bassoons. F major. 240, Sonata for Bassoon and Violoncello. 
Divertimento for 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, H flat major. 410, Short Adagio for 2 
2 Bassoons. B flat major. 247, Di- Basset horns and Bassoon. F major, 
vertimento for 2 Violins, Viola, 2 411, Adagio for 2 Clarinets and 3 Bas- 
Horhs, Bass. F major. 251, Diverti- s«t horns. B flat major. 356, Adagio 
mento for Hautboy, 2 Violins, Viola, Concertina. C major. 617, Adagio 
Bass, 2 Horns. D major. 252, Diver- and Rondo for Concertina, Flute, 
tiniento for 2 Hautboys, 2 Homs, 2 Hautboy, Viola, and Vioh)iK*ello. C' 
Bassoons. E flat major. 253, Diverti- minor. 608, Fantasia. A Pi(*cc for 
mento for 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Bas- Clockwork. F minor. 616, Andante 
seoiis. F major. 270, Divertimento for a small Barrel-Organ. F major, 
for 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons. 445, March for 2 V'iolins, Viola, Bass, 
B flat major. 287, Divertimento for and 2 Horns. F major. Dances for 
2 \ mlins, Viola, Bass, 2 Horns. B flat Orchestra: 568, 12 Minuets for 2 Vio- 
^3'jor. 289, Divertimento for 2 Haut- lins, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Ws, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. E flat Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 
Ji^iijor. 334, Divertimento for 2 Vio- Trumpets, Kettle-drums, Piccolo; 585, 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Homs. D major. 12 Minuets for 2 Violins, 2 Flutes, 2 
Marches, Symphonic Movements, and Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 
Pieces for Orchestra (also for Horns, 2 Trumpds, Kettle-drums, 
(Concertina, Clockwork, and Barrel' Small Flute, and Bass; 599, 6 Min- 
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uets for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Flutes, 
Small Flute, 2 Bassoons, 2 Clarinets, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and 
Kettle-drums; 601, 4 Minuets for 2 
Violins, Bass, 2 Flutes, Small Flute, 
Lyre, 2 Bassoons, 2 Clarinets, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums; 604, 2 Minuets for 2 Violins, 
Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Kettle-drums; 
609, 6 German Dances for 2 Violins, 
Bass, 2 Flutes, Piccolo, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 
Trumpets, and Kettle-drums; 536, 6 
German Dances for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 
Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bas- 
soons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Kettle- 
drums, Piccolo; 507, 0 German Dances 
for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 
2 Trumpets, Kettle-drums, Piccolo; 
571, 6 German Dances for 2 Violins, 
Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 Clari- 
nets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumi)ets, 
Kettle-drums, Piccolo, Cymbals, and 
Tambourine; 586, 12 German Dances 
for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Flutes, Piccolo, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 
2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums (Tambourine) ; 600, 6 German 
Dances for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Clarinets, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Flutes, Piccolo, 2 Bas- 
soons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and Ket- 
tle-drums; 602, 4 German Dances for 
2 Violins, Bass, 2 Flutes (Piccolo), 2 
Horns, 2 Bassoons, Lyre, 2 Clarinets, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums; 605, 3 German Dances for 2 
Violins, Bass, 2 Flutes, Piccolo, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 
Horns, 2 Posthorns, 2 Trumpets, Ket- 
tle-drums, and Bells; 123, Contra- 
Dance for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 
and 2 Horns ; 267, Four C'ontra-Dances 
for 2 Violins, Bass, 1 Flute, 1 Bassoon, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns; 401, 5 Minuets 
for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Hautboys 
(Flutes), 2 Bassoons, and 2 Horns; 
462, 6 Contra-Dances for 2 Violins, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, and 2 Horns; 463, 
2 Minuets with interlaced Contra- 
Dances for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns, 1 Bassoon; 510, 9 
Contra-Dances or Quadrilles for 2 Vio- 
lins, Bass, 2 Flutes, 2 Piccolos, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, 


and Kettle-drums, Large Drum, anc 
Cymbals; 535, Contra-Dance (Tin 
Battle) for 2 Violins, Bass, Piccolo, S 
Clarinets, Bassoon, Trombone, Drum 
587, Contra-Dance (“The Victory o 
the hero Coburg ”) for 2 Violins, Bass 
Hautboy, Flute, Bassoon, and Trum 
pet; 603, 2 Contra-Dances for 2 Vio 
lins, Bass, 2 Hautboys, Piccolo, S 
Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Kettle 
drums; 609, 5 Contra-Dances foi 
Flute, 2 Violins, Bass, and Drum: 
610, Contra-Dance (“Les filles mali 
cieuses *')for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Flutes 
2 Horns. Concertos for Stringed oi 
Wind- Instruments and Orchestra: 207 
Concerto for Violin. Accomp.: 2 Vio 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns 
B Hat major. 211, Concerto for Violin 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, i- 
Hautboys, 2 Horns. D major. 216 
Concerto for Violin. Accomp. ; 2 Vio 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautbjoys, 2 Horns 
G major. 218, Concerto for Violin 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns. D major. 219, 
Concerto for Violin. Accomp. ; 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns 
A major. 261, Adagio for Violin 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Flutes, 2 Horns. E major. 269, Rondc 
concertant for Violin. Accomp.: 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns. B flat major. 373, Rondo for 
Violin. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viobi, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. C major. 
190, Concertone for 2 Solo- Violins. 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. C 
major. 364, Concert-Symphony for 
Violin and Viola. Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
lins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns. E flat major. 191, Concerto 
for Bassoon. Accomp.: 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. B 
flat major. 299, Concerto for Flute 
and Harp. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. C major. 
313, Concerto for Flute. Accomp.: 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns. G major. 314, Concerto for 
Flute. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. D major. 
315, Andante for Flute. Accomp.: - 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, - 
Horns. C major. 412, Concerto for 
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Horn. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Jiass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons. D 
major. 417, Concerto for Horn. Ac- 
couip.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns. E Hat major. 447, 
Concerto for Horn. Accomp.; 2 Vio- 
Uns, Viola, Bass, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bas- 
soons. E flat major. 495, Concerto 
for Horn. Accomp. ; 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. E flat 
major. 622, Concerto for Clarinet. 
Accomp.; 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
I'lutes, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. A major. 
Chamber Music. Quintets for 
iStringed Instruments: 174, Quintet 
for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, and ’Cello. B 
flat major. 400, Quintet for 2 Vio- 
lins, 2 Violas, and ’Cello. C minor. 
407, Quintet for 1 Violin, 2 Violas, 1 
Horn, 1 ’Cello (or instead of the Horn 
a second ’Cello). E flat major. 515, 
Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, and 
’C ello. C major. 610, Quintet for 2 
Violins, 2 Violas, and ’Cello. G minor. 
581, Quinlet for 1 Clarinet, 2 Violins, 
Viola, ’Cello, A major. 593, (Juintcjt 
for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, ’Cello. D 
major. 014, Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 
Violas, ’Cello. E flat major. 525, A 
short Serenade. Eine klcirie Naclit- 
musik for 2 Violins, Viola, ’Cello, 
Double Baas. G major. Quartets for 
t^t ringed histruments (for 2 Violins^ 
VioJUj and ^ Cello ) : 80, Quartet G 

major; 155, Quartet D major; 150, 
(Quartet G major; 157, Quartet C 
major; 158, Quartet F major; 159, 
(hiartet B flat major; 100, (Quartet 
E flat major; 108, Quartet F major; 
109, Quartet A major; 170, Quartet 
0 major; 171, Quartet E flat major; 
172, Quartet B flat major; 173, Quar- 
tet D minor; 387, Quartet G major; 
^21, Quartet D minor; 428, Quartet 
E flat major; 458, Quartet B flat 
major; 404, Quartet A major; 405, 
Quartet C major; 499, Quartet D 
major; 575, Quartet D major; 589, 
Quartet B flat major; 590, Quartet 
F major; 130, Divertimento D major; 
137, Divertimento B flat major; 138, 
Divertimento F major; 540, Adafjio 
and Fugue C minor; 285, Quartet for 
Flute, Violin, Viola, ’Cello. D major. 
298, Quartet for Flute, Violin, Viola, 
’Cello. A major. 370, Quartet for 


Hautboy, Violin, Viola, ’Cello. F 
major. Duos and Trios for tSt ringed 
Instruments : 423, Duo for Violin and 
Viola. G major. 424, Duo for Violin 
and Viola. B flat major. 487, Duo 
for 2 Violins. C major. 503, Diverti- 
mento for Violin, Viola, and ’Cello. 
E flat major. Piano Music. For 
one, two, or three J^ianos and Or- 
chestra: 37, Concerto for Piano. Ac- 
comp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns. F major. 39, Con- 
certo for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. B 
flat major. 40, (Joncerto for Piano. 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. D 
major. 41, Concerto for Piano. Ac- 
comp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Flutes, 
2 Horns. G major. 175, C’oncerto for 
Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
ilass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trum- 
I)ets, and Kettle-drums. D major. 
238, Concerto for Piano. Accomp.; 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns. B flat major. 242, Concerto 
for 3 Pianos. Accomp.: 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. F 
major. 240, Concerto for Piano. Ac- 
comp. : 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns. C major. 271, Con- 
certo for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. I'l 
flat major. 305, Concerto for 2 Pianos. 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. E lint 
major. 413, CJoncerto for Piano. Ac- 
comp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. F major. 
414, Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns. A major. 415, (’oncerto for 
J’iano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola', 
Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons, 
Trumpets, and 'Kettle-drums. C major. 
449, Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass (2 Hautboys, 
2 Horns ad libitum). C minor. 450, 
Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flule, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. B flat major. 
451, Concerto for Piano. Accomp.; 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Haut- 
I>oys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trum- 
pets, Kettle-drums. D major. 453, 
Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
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lins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. G major. 456, 
Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. B flat major. 
459, Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Homs. F major. 
466, Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 TrumjKits, 
Kettle-drums. D minor. 467, Con- 
certo for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Kettle- 
drums. C major. 482, Concerto for 
Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, I Flute, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums. F flat major. 488, Concerto 
for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Baas, 1 Flute, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Horns. A major. 491, Concerto for 
Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Hautboys, 2 Clarinets, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Ket- 
tle-drums. C minor. 502, Concerto 
for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 
2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums. C major. 537, Concerto (Cor- 
onation) for Piano. Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Hautboys, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, and 
Kettlo-dnuns ad libitum. D major. 
595, Concerto for Piano. Accomp.: 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. B Hat 
major, 382, Concert-Rondo for Piano. 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 1 
Flute, 2 Hautboys, 2 Ilorns, Trumpets, 
and Kettle-drums. I) major. Quintet, 
Quart et.% and Trios for Piano: 452, 
Quintet for Piano, Hautboy, Clarinet, 
Horn, and Bassoon. F flat ma jor. 478, 
Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola, and 
T^llo. G minor. 493, Quartet for 
Piano, Violin, Viola, and ’Cello. F flat 
major. 254, Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
Velio. B flat major. 442, Trio for 
Piano, Violin, and ’Cello. I) minor. 
496, Trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello. 
G major. 498, Trio (Kegelstatt) for 
Piano, Clarinet, and Viola. F flat 
major. 502, Trio for Piano, Violin, 
and ’Cello. B flat major. 542, Trio for 


Piano, Violin, and ’Cello. E major 
548; Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'Cello 
C major. 564, Trio for Piano, Violin 
and ’Cello. G major. Honatas ana 
Variations for Piano and Violin: 6 
Sonata C major; 7, Sonata D major; 
8, Sonata B flat major; 9, Sonata (, 
major; 10, Sonata B flat major; IJ 
Sonata G major; 12, Sonata A major ; 
13, Sonata F major; 14, Sonata ( 
major; 15, Sonata B flat major; 2t) 
Sonata F flat major; 27, Sonata (i 
major; 28, Sonata C major; 29, So 
nata D major; 30, Sonata F major; 
31, Sonata B flat mjijor; 55, Sonat:l 
F major; 56, Sonata C major; 57 
Sonata F major; 58, Sonata F flat 
major; 59, Sonata C minor; 60, So 
nata F minor; 61, Sonata A major; 
296, Sonata C major; 301, Sonata C 
major; 302, Sonata E flat major; 
303, Sonata C major; 304, Sonatii 1^ 
minor; 305, Sonata A major; 306 
Sonata 1) major; 372, Allegro of ji 
Sonata B flat major; 376, Sonata ^ 
major; 377, Sonata F major; 378 
Sonata B flat major; 379 Sonata (i 
major; 380 Sonata F flat major; 402 
Sonata A major; 403, Sonata ( 
major; 404, Sonata C major; 454 
Sonata B flat major; 481, Sonata V 
flat major; 526, Sonata A major; 547 
Sonata F major; 359, 12 Variatioie 
on ‘‘ T^a BergCre Silim^^ne,” G ina 
jor; 360, 6 Variations on “ H^las, j’ai 
perdu inon arnant,” G minor. Piaiu 
Ducts (for one a'nd two Pianos): 357 
Sonata G major; 358, Sonata B flat 
major;; 381, Sonata 1) major; 407 
Sonata F major; 521, Sonata C ma 
jor; 501, Andante with 5 Variational 
G major; 42(), Fugue for 2 Pian h, 
C minor; 448, Sonata for 2 PianoM, 
1) major. Hotmtas and Fantasias jor 
Piano: 279, Sonata C major; 2s() 
Sonata F major; 281, Sonata B flat 
major; 282, Sonata F flat major; 2S3 
Sonata G major; 284, Sonata H th.i- 
jor; 309, Sonata C major; 310, So- 
nata A minor; 311, Sonata D major; 
330, Sonata C major; 331, Sonata A 
major (Turkish March) ; 332, Sonata 
F major; 333, Sonata B flat maj«ir; 
457, Sonata C minor; 645, Sonata C 
major; 570, Sonata B flat major; 
576, Sonata D major; 394, Fantasia 
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with a Fugue, C major; 396, Fan- 
laaia C minor; 397, Fantasia D minor; 
47.3, Fantasia C minor. Variations for 
riano: 24, 8 Variations on an Alle- 
gretto; 25, 7 Variations on “ Wilhelm 
von Nassau”; 179, 12 Variations on 
a Minuet by Fischer; 180, (5 Varia- 
tions on “ Mio caro Adonc ” by Salieri ; 
204, 9 Variations on “ Liaon cior- 
mait”; 205, 12 Variations on “Ah 
vv^us dirais- je, Maman ” ; 352, 8 Vari- 
ations on a March from “ Mariages 
Samnites ” by Gr^'try; 353, 12 Varia- 
tions on “ La belle Frangoisc ” ; 354, 
12 Variations on “ Je suis Lindor”; 
398, 5 Variations on “ Salve tu Do- 
mine ” by Paisiello; 455, 10 Varia- 
tions on “ Unser duinmer Pobcl 
iTieint”; 400, 8 Variations on “Come 
un agnello ” by Sarti; 500, 12 Varia- 
tions on an Allegretto; 573, 9 Varia- 
tions on a Minuet by Duport; 013, 
8 Variations on the Song: “ Kin Weib 
ist das herrliehste Ding.” Minor 
Pieces for the Piano: 1, Minuet and 
Trio O major; 2, Minuet F major; 4, 
Minuet F major; 5, Minuet F major; 
94, Minuet D major; 355 Minuet 1) 
major; 485, Rondo D major; 494, 
Short Rondo F major; 511, Rondo 
A minor; 399 (Piano-Suite), Over- 
ture, Alleniande, Courante, Sarabande, 
C major; 401, Fugue G minor; 3, 
Allegro, R flat major; 312, Allegro of 
a Sonata G minor; 533, Allegro and 
Andante F major; 230, Andantino E 
Hat major; 540 Adagio R minor; 574, 
A Small Gigue G major; 624, 36 
Cadenzas to his Piano-Concertos. 
Ponatas for Organ with Accompani- 
ment : 67, Sonata for Organ, 2 Violins, 
and Rass. E flat major. 68, Sonata 
f<*r Organ, 2 Violins, and Rass. R 
Hat major; 69, Sonata for Organ, 2 
\'iolins, and Bass. D major; 144, 
Sonata for Organ (or Bass), and 2 
Violins. D major. 145, Sonata for 
t>rgan (or Rass), and 2 Violins. F 
jeajor. 212, Sonata for Organ, 2 Vio- 
mis, and Bass. B flat major. 224, 
Renata for Organ, 2 Violins, and Bass, 
r major. 225, Sonata for Organ, 2 
violins, and Bass. D major. 244, 
i onata for Organ, 2 Violins, and Bass, 
i .. 245, Sonata for Organ, 2 

Violins, and Bass. D major. 274, 


Sonata for Organ, 2 Violins, and Bass. 
G major. 278, Sonata for Organ, 2 
Violins, ’Cello, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 
Trumpets, Kettle-drums. C major. 
328, Sonata for Organ, 2 Violins, and 
Bass. C major. 329, Sonata for 
Organ, 2 Violins, ’Cello, Bass, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns, Trumpets, Kettle- 
drums. C major. 336, Sonata for 
Organ, 2 Violins, Bass. C major. Sup- 
plcmcnt. 626, Requiem for 4 Voices, 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Basset horns, 
2 Bassoons, Trombones, Trumpets, 
Kettle-drums, Organ. D minor. 75, 
Symphony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. F major. 76, 
Symphony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons. F 
major. 81, Symphony for 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. 1) 
major. 95, Symphony for 2 Violins, 
V’^iola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Trumpets. 
D major. 96, Symphony for 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 
Tnimpets, Kettle-drums. 0 major. 
97, Symphony for 2 Violins, Viola, 
Bass, 2 llautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trum- 
pets, Kettle-drums. D major. Sup pi. 
9, Coneerted Quartt^t for Hautboy, 
Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon with ac- 
coinp. 102, Final Movement of a Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. 120, 
Final Movement of a Symphony for 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Fbites, 2 Horns, Trumpets, Ketth'- 
drums. 163, Final Movement of a 
Symphony, the same instrumentation. 
Snppl. 10, Ballet Music to the Pautn- 
mimo “ les petits riens.” 291, Fugue 
for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 Horns, 
2 Flutes, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bassoons 
(Fragment). 32, Galimiithias nuisi-' 
cum for Piano, 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 
2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, Bassoon. 65 a, 
Seven Minuets with Trio for 2 Violins 
and Bass. 122, Minuet without Trio 
for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Hauthoys, 2 
Horns. 363, Three Minuets for 2 
Violins, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 
2 Bassoons, Trumpets, and Kettle- 
drums. 363, 2 Minuets for 2 Violins, 
Bass, Flute, 2 Hautboys, and 2 Trum- 
pets (2 Horns) ; 106, Overture and 3 
Contra-Dances for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. 606, 
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6 Lilndler (Rustic Dances) for Orches- 
tra. Transcription for 2 Violins and 
]iass. 607, Contra-Dance “ 11 trionfo 
delle donne ” for Orchestra (Frag- 
ment), 440, Music to a Pantomime 
for 2 Violins, Viola, Bass (Fragment). 
268, Concerto for Violin. Accomp.: 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, 2 Bas- 
soons, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns. K flat 
major. 293, Concerto for Hautboy. 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, 2 Violas, Bass, 2 
Clarinets, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons. F 
major. 371, Concert- Hondo for Horn. 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns. F flat major. 
Siippl. 56, Concerto for Piano and Vio- 
lin with accomp. of 2 Flutes, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Kettle- 
drums, and Bass (Fragment). 46, 
Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, and 
T'ello. B flat major. Suppl. 91, Quin- 
tet for Clarinet, 2 Violins, Viola, and 
’Cello (Fragment). Suppl. 72, Quar- 
tet for 2 Violins, Viola, and ’Cello 
(Fragment). 206, Trio for 2 Violins 
and Bass. B flat major. 395, Short 
Fantasia for Piano. 153, 15 i, ''I’wo 
Fugues for Piano. 400, First Move- 
ment of a Sonata for Piano. 534, 
Contra-Dance (The Thunderstorm) for 
Orchestra. Arranged for Piano. D 
major. 594, Adagio and Allegro for 
the mechanism of a Clock. Arranged 
for Piano, four liands. F minor. 115, 
Missa brevis for 4 Voices and Organ. 
427, Missa for 4 Voices, 2 Vi()lius, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 Horns, 2 
Bassoons, Trumpets, Kettle-drums, 4 
Trombones, Organ. C minor. Suppl. 
21, Lacrymosa for 4 Voices, Bass, and 
Organ. 44, Motet “ Ex adipc fru- 
nienti.” For 4 Voices Jind Organ. 91, 
Kyrie for 4 Voices, Violin, and Organ. 
116, Kyrie for 4 Voices, 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, and Organ. 221, Kyrie for 
4 Voices and Organ. 337, Credo for 4 
Voices, 2 Violins, 2 Hautboys, 2 Bas- 
soons, 2 Trumpets, 3 Trombones, Ket- 
tle-drums, Bass, and Organ. 429, Can- 
tata “ Dir Seele des Weltalls.” For 2 
Tenors and 1 Bass-Voice, 2 Violins, 
Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 1 Flute, 1 
Clarinet, 2 Horns, 1 Bassoon. 422, 
L’Oea del Cairo. Opera boulTe in 2 
Acts. ^ 430, Lo Sposo deluso, ossia La 
Rival itil di tre Donne per un solo 


Araante. Opera bouffe in 2 Acts. 71, 
Aria for Ten. “ Ah piil tremar.” 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns (Fragment). 119, 
Aria for Sop. “ Der Liebe himmlisches 
Gcfuhl.” With Piano accomp. 178, 
Aria for Sop. “ Ah Spiegarti.” With 
Piano accomp. 389, Duet for 2 Tens. 
“ Welch iingstliches Beben.” Accomp. : 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 1 Haut- 
boy, 1 Bassoon, 2 Horns (Fragment). 
433, Aria for Bass- Voice. “ Manner 
suchen stets zu naschen.” Accomp.: 
2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 Hautboys, 2 
Horns (Fragment). 434, Trio for 
Ten. and 2 Bass- Voices. “ Del gran 
regno delle Amazoni.” Accomp.: 2 
Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 ^Hautboys, 2 
Horns, 2 Bassoons (Fragment). 435, 
Aria for Ten. “ Miisst’ ich auch durcli 
taiisend Drachen.” Accomp.: 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, Bass, 1 Flute, 1 Hautboy, 1 
Clarinet, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons, Tniin- 
pets, and Kettle-drums (Fragment). 
438, Trio for 2 Sops, and 1 Bass- Voice. 

8e lontan, ben mio, tu sei.” Same 
accomp. (Fragment). 440, Aria for 
Sop. “ In te spero, o sposo amato.” 
With Bass accomp. 580, Aria for Sop. 
“ Sebon lacht der holde Friihling.” 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns. 82, 
Aria for Sop. Se ardire, e speranzn.” 
Accomp.: 2 Violins, Viola, Bass, 2 
Flutes, 2 Horns. 393, Solfeggios for 
one Sop.-Voiee with or without ac- 
comp. (Fragment). Suppl. 5, Jocular 
Quartet for Sop., 2 Tens., and 
“Caro mio Druck und Schluck." 
With Piano accomp. (Fragmeiii^ 
Suy)pl. 191, Canon for 4 Voices. 2:i:\ 
Canon for 4 Voices. 232, Canon for 
Voices. 23, Aria “ Conservati fedele 
for Sop. with accomp. of stringed ia- 
struinents. Suppl. 80, Quintet for 2 
Violins, 2 Violas, and ’Cello. 98, Sym- 
phony for 2 Violins, Viola, Biiss, 2 
Hautboys, 2 Horns. 164, Six Minuets 
for 2 Violins, Bass, 2 Oboes ( Flutes i 
and 2 Trumpets (Horns). 487, 12 
Duets for Basset horns. 452, A Sketch 
to a Quintet for Piano, Oboe, Clari- 
net, Horn, and Bassoon. Suppl. H> 
42, Sonata for 2 Pianos (Fragment), 
42, Recitative and Aria for Sop? 
“ Basta Vincesti”; eccoti il foglio? 
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with accomp. of stringed instru- 
ments. 

Mozarteum of Salzburg was 
founded as a memorial to tlie great 
composer in his native place, gives 12 
annual concerts, includes an orches- 
tral society which performs Mozart’s 
music in the churches of that city, 
and embraces a music school in which 
niembers of the orchestra teach. The 
International Mozart Stiftung, a fund 
('icated in 1809, is intended to linance 
an International conservatory of mu- 
sic, and to assist poor musicians. 

Mozartstiftung was founded as the 
outgrowth of a music festival given 
by the Frankfort “ Liederkranz,” June 
25, 1838. Tlie profits were carefully 
invested, aafl. the interest, amounting 
in 1008 to more tlian 1500 marks per 
annum, devoted to four-year scholar- 
ships for young composers. 

Much Ado About Nothing. C. V. 
Stanford’s four-act opera to book by 
Sturgis, after Shakespeare, was first 
performed May 30, 1900, at Covent 
Garden, 

Muck (Karl, Ph.D.) conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1906-8, 
, hy permission of the Royal Berlin 
Opera, to which he then returned 
as an assistant conductor. Son of 
a Bavarian magistrate, he studied 
at Heidelberg, and later at Leipsic, 
taking his doctor’s degree there and 
at the same time studying music at 
tlie Conservatory. In 1880 he made his 
d<*l)ut as a pianist at the Gewandhaus, 
then served successfully as chapel- 
master at Salzburg, Briinn, Graz, Prague ; 
t hen became conductor of the Neumann 
f>|)era Company, which led to his ap- 
pointment, 1892, at the Berlin Opera. 
Ih f )et. 22, 1 859, Darmstadt ; add. Berlin. 

Mudie (Thomas Molleson) com- 
posed four symphonies, 48 piano 
solos, 42 songs, 24 sacred songs, cham- 
ber music; played piano and clarinet; 
taught. Royal Academy of Music, 
hondon, where he was one of the 10 
scholars admitted after the first ex- 
amination, 1823. B. Nov. 30, 1809, 
Chelsea; d. July 24, 1876, London. 

Muette de Portici. French title of 
Daniel P. E. Auber’s opera “ MA- 
SANIELLO.” 


Muffat (Georg) composed for or- 
gan ; played organ Strasburg and 
Salzburg Cathedrals; ehapelniaster to 
the Bishop of Passau; pupil of Lulli. 
B. Passau; d. Feb. 23, 1704, Pas- 
sau. August Gottlieb Theophi- 
lus composed organ and harpsichord 
pieces from which Ilandol borrowed 
melodies; musician to the court of 
Vienna; pupil of Fux and of bis 
father GEORG. B. 1690, Passau; d. 
Dec. 10, 1770, Vienna. 

Miihlfeld (Richard) played clari- 
net and violin ; suh-comluctor Mein- 
iiigen court orchestra, played in Bay- 
reuth festivals ; impil of Biichner. 
B. Salzungon, Feh. ‘28, 1856 ; d. June 1, 
1907. 

Muller (Aegidius Christoph) be- 
came court musician to the Duke of 
Brunswick, and father of the four 
brothers distinguished as quartet 
players. B. Nordhausen, July 2, 
1766; d. Aug. 14, 1841, Brunswick. 
Karl Friedrich was concertmeistcr 
in the ducal orchestra, and later first 
violin of the famous quartet. B. Nov. 
11, 1797; d. April 4, 1873. Franz 
Ferdinand Georg also became con- 
certmeister, later sceond violin in 
the quartet. B. July 29, 1808; cl. 
May 22, 1855. Theodor Heinrich 
Gustav played viola in the quartet. 
B. Dec. 3, 1799; d. Sept. 7, 1855. 
August Theodor played ’cello in the 
quartet. B. Sept. 27, 1802; cl. Oct. 
20, 1875. From 1830 to 1845 this 
quartet played the chamber music of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven in all 
the principal cities of Europe. The 
four sons of KARI^ FRIEDRICH 
likewise organized a quartet, which 
gave concerts until 1873, when th 9 
organization disbanded. Karl played 
first violin. B. April 14, 1829; in. 
the singer Elbira Berghaus. Hugo 
played second violin. B. Sept. 21, 
1832; d. June 26, 1886. Bernhard 
played viola. B. Feb. 24, 1825 ; d. 
Sept. 4, 1895. Wilhelm played 

’cello; later chamber musician and 
teacher in the Ilochschulc fiir Musik, 
Berlin. B. June 1, 1834; d. Sept. 
1897, New York. 

Muller (August Eberhardt) wrote 
instruction books for piano and flute; 
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composed three cantatas, two oper- 
ettas, piano concertos, organ suites, 23 
duets for two liutes, songs, etc.; be- 
came cantor, Leipsic Thomasschule in 
succession to Hiller, 1804. Ji. Nord- 
heim, Hanover, Dec. 13, 1707; d. 
Dec. 3, 1817, Weimar. 

Muller (Christian) built organs in 
Amsterdam and Haarlem, 1720 to 
1770. 

Muller (Heinrich) pu))lished 
“Geistliche Se(den-Musik,” 1050, con- 
taining 400 hymns, and a second 
collection, “ Gcistliche Erquick SUin- 
den,” 1000; pastor and archdeacon. 
Ilostock Marienkirche and professor of 
theology. H. Oct. 18, 1031, Liiheck; 
d. Sept. 17, 1075. 

Muller (Iwan) taught clarinet, 
Paris Coris(‘rvatc)ire ; composed works 
for clarinet still possessing educational 
value. Ik Dec. 3, 1780, Keval; d. 
Feb. 4, 1854, Hiickebiirg. 

Muller (Wenzel) composed many 
popular operettas, including “ Zauber- 
zitlier” from which Scliikaiieder bor- 
rowed id(‘as for the libretto of “ Zau- 
berdotc,” and in 1818, “ Travestierte 
Zauborlhitc,” in all more than 200 
works; conducted opera in Prague 
and Vienna. H. Tyrnaii, Moravia, 
8cpt. 20, 1707; d. Aug. 3, 1835, 
liaden, near Vienna. 

Muller (Wilhelm) wrote the poems 
of Schubert’s song cyrdos “ Die schdne 
Mullcrin,” ‘Hlie Winterreise was 
father of the philologist Max Muller. 
B. Oct. 7, 1704, Dessau; d. Oct. 1, 
1827, Dessau. 

Munck, de (Francois) played 
’cello; taught Brussels Conserva- 
tory, where he had been a pupil under 
Plate!. B. 1815, Brussels; d. 1854, 
Brussels. Ernst })layed ^cello; 
taught London Royal Academy of 
Music, 1803, and Guildhall Hchool of 
Music; pupil of his father FRAN- 
CGLS. B. 1840, Brusseds; ra. Carlotta 
Patti ; add. T.ondon. 

Mundstuck. Qer. Mouthpiece. 

Mundy (Dr. John) composed songs 
and psalms, the madrigal “ Lightly 
she tripped o’er the dales ” for “ The 
Triumphes of Oriana,” 1601; played 
organ Eton (k)llege and 8t. Georg(;\s 
Chapel, Windsor. Sou of WILLIAM ; 


d. 1630, Windsor. William com- 
posed a service, three anthems; sang 
Eng. Chapel Royal. D. about 1691. 

Munro (Alexander) published “A 
Collection of the best Scots Tunes 
fitted to German flute,” 1732; Scotch 
musician, settled in Paris. 

Munter. Qer. Allegro or lively. 

Muris, de (Johannes) wrote “ Spec- 
ulum Miisice ” and other theoretical 
works on music between 1339 and 
1358, reprinted by Gerbert and Cous- 
semakcr; was formerly thought to 
have invented the Long, Breve, etc. ; 
noted also as mathematician and 
astrologer; probably an ecclesiastic 
of Norman birth, but settled in 
Paris. 

Murky. Harpsichord*' music with 
bass of broken octaves. 

Murschhauser (Franz Xaver An- 
ton) wrote “ Accadeinia Musico-poelicn, 
bipartita,” N uremberg, 1721, and oilier 
theoretical works; composed preludes 
and fugues for organf lately repub- 
lished; ehapclmaster at the Miiiiich 
Frauenkirche ; pupil of J. C. Kerb Ib 
1663, Zabern, Alsace; d. Jan. 6, 
1738, Munich. 

Murska, de (lima) sang sop. in 
opera, debut 1862 at the Pergola, 
Florence, later with groat succchs in 
the principal cities of Europe, Amer- 
ica, Australia in rMos ranging from 
Gilda to Senta; taught in New York; 
pupil of Mtarchosi. B. 1836, Croatia; 
poisoned herself, Jan. 14, 1881), 

Munich. 

Musard (Philippe) composed “ Vc 
nise,” “ Lcs Echos ” and other highly 
popular quadrilles; wjis the best 
known conductor of promenade con 
certs and composer of dance music in 
Paris, 1833-.52; wrote “Nouvelle 
Methode de Composition musicale/' 
1832, dedicated to Reicha, whose pupil 
he had been. B. 1793, Paris; d. Mar. 
31, 1859, Paris. Alfred conducted 
concerts and balls in Paris. B. Paris, 
1828, son of PHILIPPE; d. 1881, 
Paris. 

Musars. Ballad singers. 

Musette. Fr. Small bagpipe ; mel- 
odies in imitation of bagpipe music; 
dance tunes suitable for bagpipe; an 
organ reed stop. 
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Musica. It. Music, as Di Camera, 
chamber music; Di Chiesa, church 
music; Da Teatro, theatrical music 
or opera. 

Musica Ficta or Cantus Fictus. 

Device employed from the 13th cen- 
tury by which the canon law against 
the use of accidentals was avoided. 
There were at first no accidentals in 
the church MODES, but while the 
(^untus Firmus might easily be con- 
structed without them, they were nec- 
essary in counterpoint. The music 
though written without sharps and 
fiats, was none the less sung with 
such accidentals as were required, 
which were introduced by the singers 
according to traditional rules. 

Musica ‘Figurata. Figured or 
fiorid music. 

Musical Antiquarian Society was 
founded in 1840 by W. Chappell, Dr. 
Rimbault and others in London, and 
during seven years published 19 works 
by early English composers. 

Musical Art Society was the name 
given choral organizations of trained 
singers in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Boston, and Chicago for the revival of 
a cfippella works by Palestrina, Bach, 
and otlier early masters. The New 
York society was founded by Dr. 
Frank Damroach, 1894, who was its 
director in 1908. That in Brooklyn 
was founded 1903 by James H. Downs, 
music master in the public schools 
and organist at St. Augustine’s 
Church. 

Musical Artists’ Society gave semi- 
private subscription concerts of cham- 
ber music in London, 1874 to 1899, at 
y/liich works by the members were per- 
I'ornied. The Duke of Beaufort was 
president, and among the vice-presi- 
dents were Sir G. A. Macfarren and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Musical Assocation was founded 
in London, 1874, by Sir John Stainer, 
Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousel ey, Bart., and 
other distinguished musicians, was in- 
corporated 1904, and devotes itself to 
investigations of subjects connected 
with the Science and Art of Music. 
In 1900 the association became allied 
with the INTERNATIONALE MU- 
SIKGESELLSCHAFT. 


Musical Box. Instrument in which 
the tones are produced by a BARREL 
from a steel comb attuned to the scale. 
It is sometimes provided with drum 
and bell movements as well. 

Musical Glasses. HARMONICA. 

Musical Society of London was 
founded in London, 1858, by former 
members of the NEW PHILHAR- 
MONIC SOCIETY and gave subscrip- 
tion concerts until 18C7. 

Musical Union gave chamber con- 
certs in London, 1844 to 1880, under 
the direction of John Ella. 

Musical Union in America was 
organized in afiiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, having local 
bodies in all the larger cities, for the 
regulation of wages and the protection 
of its members, like other trade union 
bodies. Practically all the musiciano 
employed in theatres throughout the 
United States are members of the or- 
ganization, which has served a useful 
purpose in maintaining a fair and uni- 
form scale of prices. The union is es- 
pecially strong in New York City, 
where its members include the entire 
personnel of the opera and other or- 
chestras. Inability to agree with the 
union as to the scale of wages is the 
reason given for the discontinuance of 
the CINCINNATI SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA by its management. Nu- 
merous attempts have been made to 
unionize the BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, but all have failed. 
The members of that orchestra are 
employed under annual contract at 
terms in excess of that required by 
the union, and in 1905-6 H. L. Higgin- 
son, through whose patronage this 
orchestra came into being, announced 
that no members of the orchestra w'ould 
be permitted to join the union. 

Musica Mensurata. Measured 
music or CANTUS MEASURABILIS. 

Musici. Followers of the Aristox- 
enian system of music among the an- 
cient Greeks, as opposed to the Pytha- 
goreans. 

Musicians’ Company was char- 
tered in Ix)ndon, 1604, by James I, al- 
though its history may be traced to 
the region of Edward IV, who char- 
tered the guild of “ his beloved min- 
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strels” in 1469. In 1904 the Musi- 
cians* Company gave an interesting 
exhibition of instruments, books, 
music, manuscripts and portraits, in 
celebration of its tercentenary, and 
later published an illustrated catalogue 
of the collection thus assembled, and 
some of the lectures then delivered. 
The company awards several scholar- 
ships and prizes. The meetings, held in 
Stationers’ Hall, are presided over by 
a Master, who, with two wardens and 
thirteen assistants, manages its affairs. 

Musico. It, Castrate or eunuch- 
soprano or alto. 

Musikalisches Opfer. Johann Se- 
bastian Bach’s work containing de- 
velopments of a subject given him by 
Frederick the Creat on occasion of his 
visit to Potsdam, 1747, was pub- 
lished with a dedication to that sov- 
ereign, and has been reprinted by 
Breitkopf & Hilrtel. 

Musin (Ovide) played violin, tour- 
ing Europe and America; became 
teacher of that instrument at Ei^ge 
Conservatory, 1897, in succession to 
C^^sar Thomson; pupil of Ifyneberg 
at Li^ge Conservatory, 1st prize, 
1865, then of Leonard at Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he won the gold 
medal for solo and quartet playing. 
B. Sept. 22, 1854, Nandrin, near Li6ge, 
Belgium; add. Brussels. 

Mustel (Victor) invented many im- 
provements for llie harmonium; 
founded the factory in Paris, 1853, 
which was later known as “ Victor 
Mustel et scs Fils.” B. 1815, Havre. 

Musurgia Universalis. An elab- 
orate treatise on music, its history, 
theory, notation, containing much that 
is still valuable and more that is 
quaint and amusing, was written in 
Rome and published 1650 by the Rev. 
Athanasius Kircher, S.J. 

Muta. It, “ Change,” directs that 
the key be changed in horn or drum 
music; directs that mute be used. 

Mutation. Change in a boy’s voice 
at puberty; term in SOLMISATION; 
shift. 

Mutation Stops. Organ stops giv- 
ing the tierce, twelfth, etc., of the 
foundation stops, not unisons nor 
octaves. 


Mute. Small clamp of metal wood 
or ivory affixed to the bridge of viol 
instruments to muffle the tones; in- 
dicated by the direction Muta or Con 
Sordini, and contradicted by Senza 
Sordini. A i)ear-shape pad serves the 
same purpose when inserted in the 
bell of brass instruments. 

Muthel (Johann Gottfried) com- 
posed clavier concertos in C minor and 
1) minor and other music praised by 
Burney ; court organist at Schwerin, 
and of the Lutheran (yliurch, Riga; 
juipil of ,1. S. Bach. B. Mblln, Laueri- 
hurg, 1720; d. after 1790. 

M. V. Abbreviation for Mezza Voce. 

My Country ’t is of Thee or 

America,’^ patriotic song written by 
Samuel Francis Smith, and first sung 
in public in the Park Street Church, 
Boston, July 4, 1832, to the tune known 
as COD SAVE THE KING, and in 
German as Ileil dir im Siegerkranz, 
subseqmmtly oldained national iinpor- 
tance. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who 
was present on that occasion, and 
knew the author well, is authorily 
for the statement that the verses were 
written at the request of the pastor 
of the church, who then handed the 
author several German and English 
hymn books, and told him to find 
some tune to which his verses wouhl 
fit. “ Dr. Smith looked through the 
books and selected the tune, wliich he 
had never heard, and which has been 
sung in this country ai “ America ” 
ever since. Smith wrote in all more 
than 100 hymns, including “ The 
Morning Light is Breaking.” Edu- 
cated at Harvard and Andover Theo 
logical Seminary, he was ordained to 
the Baptist ministry, 1834, and was 
pastor at Watcrville, Me., for the next 
eight years; became professor of Ian 
gauges, Waterville College, and edited 
periodicals for his denomination. B* 
1808, Boston; d. 1895. 

Mysliweezek (Josef) composed 
“Abramo ed Isacco,” once attril)ut('d 
to Haydn, and three other oratorios; 
" Olimpiade ” and in all 16 opens, 
chamber music, symphonies, songs; 
called " II Boemo.” B. Mar. 9, 1737, 
near Prague; d. Feb. 4, 1781, Rome. 

Mysthres d’Isis was the name or 
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the version of Zaubcrflote which won book by Baron von Braun, was first 


Liichnith the title of “ Le Dcrangcur/' 
Mysteries or Miracle Plays were 
the dramatic ciitertaiiinients based on 
sacred subjects and given under church 
auspices before the development of 
either opera or oratorio. 


Naaff (Anton E. Au^st) cdite<l 

musical ])ul)lications in Vieinia. B. 
Nov. 28, 1850, Bohemia; add. Vienna. 

Naaman. Sir Michael Costa’s ora- 
torio, to book by Bartholomew, was 
iirst performed Sept. 7, 1804, at the 
Birmingham festival. 

Nabla. Or. NKBEL. 

Nablium. L. NEBKL. 

Nabucco. Giuseppe Verdi’s three- 
act opera, to book by Soh‘ra, was first 
performed Mar. 9, 1842, at La Scala, 
Milan. A later production was given 
in London under the title “Nino,” 
and this production W'us also called 
“ Nabucodonosor.” 

Nacaire. Fr. Large DIlUM. 

Naccare or Gnaccare. IL CAST- 
ANETS. 

ETacchera. It Military DRUM, 

Naccherone. It. Bass DRUM. 

Nachahmung. Imitation. 

Nachbanr (Franz) sang t(m. in 
o])era, created Walther in “Meister- 
singer,” Froh in “ Rheingold ” ; in hoy- 
hood cliorister in Basle ; pupil of Orth 
and Lamperti. B. March 25, JS35, 
Scliloss Giessen, \Vurtem]>erg ; d. Mar. 
21, 1902, Munich. 

Nachdruck. Ucr. Accent ; eni- 

phasis. 

Nacbez (Tivadar) composed violin 
pieces in Hungarian style ; played vio- 
lin in tours as virtuoso, and in I’aris 
and Ltmdon concerts ; pupil of Leon- 
ard. B. Budapest, May 1, 1859; add. 
London. 

Nachruf. Oer. Farewell, or Elegy. 

Nachschlag. Grace or ornament, 
like a short appoggiatura, but occur- 
ring at the end instead of at the be- 
ginning of a note. 

Nachspiel. Oer. Postlude. 

Nachthorn. Organ stop of wooden 
stopped pipes. 

Nachtlager von Granada. Con- 
radin Kreutzer’s two-act opera, to 


performed 1834, Vienna. 

Nachtstucke. Oer. “Night pieces.” 
The name given by Robert Schumann 
to his four piano solos, Op. 23. 

Nachstverwandte Tone. Oer. 
Nearest relative KEYS. 

Nadeshda. A. Goring Thomas’s 
four-act opera, to book by Sturgis, was 
first performed April IG, 1885, at 
Drury Lane, London, by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. 

Naenia. Roman funeral song. 

Nafiri. Indian trumpet. 

Nagaret. Abyssinian kettle-drum. 

Nagel (Wilibald) wrote a History 
of English Music, “ Beethoven und 
seine Clavicrsonaten,” 1903, and oilier 
works on music; pupil of Ehrlich, 
Treibs, Spitfa, and Bcllermanii, Ber- 
lin. B. Jan. 12, 18G3, Miilheim; add. 
Darmstadt. 

Nagelgeige. Oer. “ Nail Fiddle.” 
Instrument invented by Johann Wilde, 
St. Relcrsbiirg, 1740, in which the tone 
is produced by tlie vibration of iron 
nails li.ved in a sounding board acted 
on by a how. 

Nageli (Johann Georg) published 
music in Zurich (interpolated four 
measures in a Beethoven sonata); 
composed the air known in English 
as “ Life let us cherish ” and much 
forgotten music. B. May 10, 1773, 
Zurich; d. Dec. 2G, 1836, Ziirich. 

Naguar. Indian drum. 

Naich (Hubert) composed 30 4- and 
5-i)art madrigals jmhlislied in Rome 
about 1540 ; probably a Nctherlaiuler. 

Naif. Fr. Artless, natural. 

Naivement. Fr. Artlessly, natur- 
ally. 

Naivete, Fr. Artlessncss, natural- 
ness. 

Naked Fifth. Fifth without an in- 
tervening third. 

Naker. DRLM. 

Nakeres. Obsolete English kettle- 
drum. 

Naldi (Giuseppe) ^ang bass in 
opera, Rome, 1789, later in Venice, 
Turin, IVl i bin, and Ihune ; accomplished 
musician and actor; killed in Paris 
by explosion of a cooking kettle in- 
vented hv his friend (Jaroia. B. Feb. 
2, 1770, Bologna; d. Paris, Dec. 15, 
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1820. Mademoiselle sang with suc- 
cess in Paris opera, debut, 1819; re- 
tired, 1824, on her marriage to Conte 
di Spar re. Daughter of GICSKPPK. 

Nalson (Rev. Valentine) com- 
posed morning and evening services in 
(t; subchanter, York Cathedral, 18th 
century. 

Nanga. Negro HARP. 

Nanini or Nanino (Giovanni Ber- 
nardino) was among the first com- 
posers of the Roman scliool bi add 
organ accompaniment to Ins church 
music, which included psalms, mottds, 
a Venite, etc. ; com])osed madrigiils for 
five voices, publislicd in Venice, lo8S- 
98; chapelinaster in Roman chiirclios; 
pupil of his brother CIOVANNF 
MARIA. D. after 1(112. Giovanni 
Maria founded the first music school in 
Rome ever jjresided over by an Italian, 
where he and his brother may have 
numbered PALI^iS'l’IlI NA among tbeir 
assistants; composed the* 0 part motet, 
“ JHodie nobis cadorum r<‘.\,” still an- 
nually sung on (diristinas Day in the 
Sistine ('hapel, canons, motets, madri- 
gals; became chapelmaster of the Sis- 
tine Chapel, 1604; in boyhood chorister 
at Vallerano, later singer and chapcl- 
master to Roman churches; pupil of 
Gaudio Mcll. R. between ]/)45 and 
1550, Tivoli; d. Mar. 11, 1606, Rome. 

Nantier-Didiee (Constance Betsy 
Rosabella) sang mez. so]). roles in 
opera, debut in “ La Vestale,^* Turin, 
in Paris, 1851, creating Nancy in 
“Martha,” Siebcl in “ Fanst”; tour- 
ing Kurope, America, 1856. R. Nov. 
16, 1831, Isle de Bourbon; d. Dec. 4, 
1867, Madrid. 

Napier (William) published music 
in London, including a valuable “ Col- 
lection of Original Scots Songs,” 1790— 
94, and the ballad operas “ Rosina,” 
“Maid of the Mill.” B. 1740, Scot- 
land; d. 1812, Somers Town. 

Naples was for centuries one of the 
chief music centres of Italy, and, be- 
sides the historic SAN CARLO opera 
house, is the possessor of the Real 
Conservatorio di Musica, founded in 
1808 as the successor of four earlier 
famous institutions. The first di- 
rectors were Tritta, Paisiello, and 
Feneroli, who were succeeded, 1813, by 


Zingarelli. Under the administration 
of this famous maestro a preparatory 
school was added, the faculty strength- 
ened, and the institution became one 
of the foremost in Europe. From 1837 
to 1840 the management devolved upon 
Donizetti, who, in 1860, was replaced 
by Mercadante. Another period of 
prosperity followed. In 1861 Conti 
w^as appointed coadjutor to Merca- 
dante, who had become blind. On 
Conti’s deatli, 1868, Paolo Serrao Mer- 
cadante became president, and after 
his death, 1870, the management was 
left in the hands of a council of pro- 
fessors and alumni. An excellent li- 
brary is attached to the institution. 
The first Naples Conservatory was that 
of Santa Maria di Loretto. John 
Tinctor, a Nethcrland musician, had 
conducted a music school in Naples 
toward the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, which doubtless served as a 
model for the artisan Francesco, who, 
in 1535, began to give instruction to 
orphan chihlrcn in his own home. So 
well did he succeed that Giovanni da 
Tappia, a Spanish priest, gjxve nine 
years of bis life to begging from door 
to door throughout the Neapolitan ter- 
ritories to raise funds for the enlarge- 
ment of the work, and Francesco’s 
scholars were then installed in a well- 
appointed building near the church 
from which the Conservatory took its 
name. Finally the government gave 
this building to the school, conferring 
upon it the title of Conservatorio. It 
was enriched by berjnests and at one 
time numbered 800 scholars. Scarlatti 
M as among the most celebrated of the 
musicians M'ho received their educa- 
tion there. San Onofrio a Capuana, 
wdneh turned out such musicians as 
Gizzi, Piccinni, Joinmelli, Paisiello, 
ami Gizziello, was founded in 157(5. 
conducted by the Confraternity dci 
Bianchi, and gave home and education 
to 120 orphans each year until 1797, 
Mdien it was merged with Santa Maria 
di Loretto. De’ Poveri di Gesu 
Gristo, founded by Marcello Fosca- 
taro di Nicotera, Order of St. Francis, 
housed and trained the foundlings of 
Naples. Feo, Greco, Durante, Vinci, 
Porpora, Pergolesi, and Gallo were all 
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connected with this institution, which 
was converted into the Diocesan Sem- 
inary, 1744, the pupils being distrib- 
uted among the other conservatories. 
Della Piet^l de* Turchini was tlie 
outgrowth of an orplian asylum estab- 
lished J583 by the Confraternity Santa 
Maria della Ineoronatella, in which a 
century later musical instruction was 
given. Leo, Cafaro, and Sala were 
educated there. It will be noted that 
all four of these music schools were 
charities, conducted under the watch- 
ful eye of the church. The little pupils 
provided music in the churches, took 
part in the mysteries or miracle 
j)hiys, and in many instances passed 
from the conservatory to the theologi- 
cal seminary. 

Napoleon (Arthur) founded the 
Kio de Janeiro piano house of Arthur 
Napoleao & Miguez, in early life toured 
luiropc as piano virtuoso, then Hrazil, 
and from 1858 to 18(10 the United 
States and Cuba, afterwards playing 
in London, then in Oporto, and return- 
ing to Brazil, where he was a favourite 
of Dom Pedro. His debut was made 
in Oporto at six, his father having 
been his only teacher. B. Mar. 0, 
1843; add. Rio de Janeiro. 

Napravnik (Edward Franzevich) 
composed “ Francesca da Rimini,” an 
opera based on Stephen Phillips’s play, 
Si. l*ek*r.shurg, 1903; the four- act 
opera “ Nijni-Novgorodians,” 1808, the 
operas “ Harold,” “ Doubrovsky,” four 
symphonies, chamber music, songs; 
conducted 3000 operas during 35 
years’ service at the Imperial St. 
Petersburg Opera; pupil of Kittcl, 
Maidel, and the Prague School of Or- 
ganists, and in 18(10 chapclmaster to 
Prince Youssipov, St. Petersburg. B. 
Beisht, near Kilniggratz, Bohemia, 
Aug. 12, 1830; add. St. Petersburg. 

Nardini (Pietro) composed six vio- 
lin concertos, solos, ducts for violin, 
fliiartcts; court violinist at Stuttgart, 
1753 to 1767, when he returned to 
Italy as chapelmaster at Florence; 
pupil of Tartini. B. 1722, Fibiana, 
Tuscany; d. May 7, 1793, Florence. 

Nares (Dr. lames) composed the 
prize catch “ To All Lovers of Har- 
niony,” 1770, glees, canons, six organ 


fugues, 20 anthems, services, harpsi- 
chord lessons; wrote “A treatise on 
Singing,” “ 11 Principio,” 1759, giving 
progressive lessons for organ or harp- 
sichord; organist of York Cathedral 
and Master of Children in the Eng. 
Chapel Royal, where he had been a 
chorister in boyhood; pupil of Gates, 
Croft, and Pepusch. B. 1715, Stan- 
well; d. Feb. 10, 1783, London. 

Narrante. It. “ Narrative.” In- 
dicates that the music must be subor- 
dinated to the words. 

Nasard or Nazard. (^rgan stop a 
twelfth above the Foundation Stops. 

Nason Flute. Organ stop of stopped 
pij)ea and 4-ft. tone. 

Nathan (Isaac) composed music to 
Byron’s “ Hebrew Melodies,” for the 
comedy “ Swectljcarts and Wives,” in- 
cluding the song Why are you wan- 
dering here, I pray? ” tlie comic opera 
‘‘The Ahiaid,” the farce “The Illus- 
trious Stranger ” ; wrote “ Musurgia 
Voealis,” “ The Life of Mine. Malibran 
de Tkriot”; settled in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and published a periodical; 
rabbinical student in early life. B. 
1791, Canterbury; d. Jan. 15, 1864, 
Sydney. 

National Concerts was the name of 
a series given in London, 1850-52, by 
Balfe and ( Charles d’ Albert. 

National Conservatory of Music 
of America w^as founded and incor- 
porated in New York in 1885 by Mrs. 
eJeannette M. Thurber, the organizer 
of the American Opera Company, 
which, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, for the first time produced 
many operatic masterworks in English 
on a true grand opera scale. The Na- 
tional Conservatory, which was never 
intended to he a money-making insti- 
tution, w^as modelled after the Paris 
Conservatoire. In 1905 it was removed 
from 128 East 17th Street to more 
commodious quarters at 45-49 West 
25th Street. The lat(' Antonin DvoMk, 
one of the leading modern composers, 
was for three years its director, and the 
grpate.st of American pianists, Rafael 
JOSEFFY, was for 20 years at the 
head of the piano department. Lillian 
BLAUVEliT w%as a National Conser- 
vatory student; so were the American 
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composers, Harry Rowe Slielley, Rubin 
Goldmark, and Harvey Worthington 
Loomis. The (’onservatory was char- 
tered by a special Act of the Congress 
of the United States in 1891. The 
director in 1908 was Wassily SAF- 
ONOFF, who was for a decade at 
the head of the Moscow Conservatory, 
and in 1908 also conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Society. He 
trained the National Conservatory Or- 
chestra, which was a feeder of the 
leading American orchestras. Mr. Saf- 
onoff also had a piano class. The 
Conservatory faculty for 1907-8 also 
includo<l Adele Margulics l^oopold 
Lichtenberg, Eugene Du f riche, Leo 
Scliulz, 8. Cainillo Engel, Hugo Ries- 
cnfeld, Hriino Oscar Klein, and Henry 
T. FTNCK. 

National Training School for 
Music was founded in London in 
and was ultiinatcdy merged in 
the Uo.val Coll<‘ge of Music, 18S2. 
The Duke of Edinburgh (later of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha) was chairman of the 
council, and the principals were Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and vSir dohn Stainer. 
Among the pu])ils was Eugene d’Albert. 

Nationallied. Ocr. National song. 

Natural. Sign employed to cancel 
an accidental in NOTATION; white 
digital. 

Natural Harmonics. Those pro- 
duced by division of an oj)en string. 
Natural Key. Key of C major. 

Natural Modulation. Diatonic 
MODULATION. 

Natural Tones. Those produced by 
wind instruments without overblowing 
or the use of valves or keys. 

Nau (Maria Dolores) sang sop. in 
opera, debut Paris Opera, 1890, .as the 
Page in “Huguenots”; toured Amer- 
ica, 1848 50; pupil of Paris (Conserva- 
toire and of Mine. (!’inti-Damoreau; 
of Spanish parentage. R. New York, 
Mar. 18, 1818; retired, 1850. 

Naudin (Emilio) sang ten. in 
opera, debut, 1845, CVemona; created 
Vasco in “ Africaine,” 18()5; pupil of 
Panizza. B. Oet. 23, 1823, Parma; 
d. 1890, Boulogne. 

Naumann (Johann Gottlieb) com- 
posed “ Cora,” “ Amphion,” Stock- 
holm, 1776-78, and in all 23 operas. 


13 oratorios, 21 masses, an “ Unset 
Vater ” to Klopstock’s words, and 
probably the “ Dresden Amen,” which 
Wagner employed in “Parsifal”; 
chapelmastcr at Dresden; pupil of 
Tartini and Padre Martini. B. Blasc- 
witz, near Dresden, April 17, 1741; d. 
Oct. 23, 1801. Dr. Emil composed 
the opera “Lorelcy,” 1889 (posth.), 
“ Judith,” the oratorio “ Christus dcr 
Friedensbote ” ; wrote on music ; or- 
ganist of the Leipsic Tliomaskirche ; 
pupil of Mendelssohn and Hauptmann. 
B. Sept. 8, 1827, Berlin; grandson of 
JOHANN GOTTLIEB; d. June 23, 
1888, Dresden. Karl Ernst, Ph.D., 
composed the first sonata for viola; 
edited publications for , the Bacli 
(Jesellschaft; played organ, Jena; pu- 
pil of Wenzel, TiUnge, Hauptmann, and 
Richter, Leipsic, and of Schneider, 
Dresden. B. Aug. 15, 1832, Freiburg; 
add. Jena. 

Nava (Gaetano) taught harmony 
and singing 38 years, Milan Con- 
sorvaiory; composed masses; wrote 
“Method of Singing” and books of 
solfeggi. B. May 16, 1802, Milan; d. 
Mar. 31, 1875, Milan. 

Navarraise. Jules Massenet’s two- 
act lyric episode, to book by J. Claretie 
and H. Cain, was first performed June 
20, 1894, at Covent Garden, London, 
and first presented in America by the 
Manhattan Opera House company, 
New York, 1907-8. Anita, a girl of 
Navarre, is betrothed to Araquil, ser- 
ge.ant in the Spanish army which is 
attacking ilie Carlist chief Zucearaga. 
They meet, but their rapturous love 
scene is interrupted by Remigio, a 
thrifty peasant, father of Araquil. lie 
declares bis son shall not marry Anita 
unless she can obtain a dowry of 
2000 douros. Araquil is promoted 
lieutenant, but this docs not console 
him. Anita overhears the royalist 
general, Garrido, ofifer a fortune to any 
one who can take or kill Zucearaga. 
Anita sees in this her only opportunity 
of obtaining a dowry, and when Gar- 
rido confirms his ofifer, leaves for the 
Carlist camp. Meantime Araquil has 
been vainly seeking the girl. His corn 
rades tell him she has gone to the Car 
lists, and he rushes out to prove tlm 
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truth of the rumour, in tlie second act 
shots are heard, and Anita returns to 
CM nip, claiming her reward from Gar- 
lido. A funeral knell confirms her 
statement that she has killed Zuccar- 
aga. Garrido pays her 2000 douros, 
aiivl as she is trying to conceal her gold 
Araquil enters, badly wounded, lie 
tells Anita tliat he had gone to rescue 
her from Zuccaraga’s arms, and when 
she shows him the gold, refusing to 
tell him where she got it, Araquil ac- 
cuses her of having sold herself, then 
learning of the murder of Zuccaraga, 
looks at Anita’s hand and cries: “ tlie 
price of blood! Oh God! ” and dies. 
Anitta alternately laughs and cries, and 
throws kisses toward Araqiiil’s body. 
Garrido, who has arrived on the scene 
at the last moment, looks at her with 
pity, and murmurs, “Mad! mad! poor 
child! » 

Navoigille (Guillaume Julian) 

composed for strings; established a 
free violin school in Paris. B. 1745, 
Givet; d. 1811, Paris. 

Navratil (Carl) composed the op- 
eras “ Hermann,” “ Salammbo,” a G 
minor symphony, and the symphonic 
'poerns “ John Hus,” “ Ziska,” “ Za- 
lov,” “ Neklan,” “ Der Weisse Berg,” 
chamber music, mass in D; wrote life 
of Smetana; pupil of Ondricek, vio- 
lin; Guido Adler, theory. B. April 
24, 1857, Prague; add. Prague. 

Nay. Egyptian six-hole flute, in 
use there from the earliest times; also 
called “ Dervish flute.” 

Naylor (John) composed the can- 
tatas “Jeremiah,” “The Brazen Ser- 
pent,” “ Meribah,” “ Manna ” ; organ- 
ist and choirmaster York Cathedral; 
conductor York Musical Society; chor- 
ister in boyhood; Dr. Mus., Oxford, 
1872. B. June 8, 1838, Stanningley, 
near Leeds; d. May 15, 1897, at sea 
en route to Australia. 

Neale or O^Neil (John) published 
music in Dublin in partnership with 
i'is son William; managed concerts. 
D. about 1738. 

Neapolitan Sixth. Minor third 
nnd minor sixth occurring on the sub- 
dominant of a minor key. 

Neate (Charles) composed piano 
sonatas in C and D minor, chamber 


music; played piano and ’cello; friend 
and pupil of Beethoven. B. Mar. 28, 
1784, London; d. Mar. 30, 1877, 
Brighton. 

Nebel. Ueh. Important stringed 
instrument of the ancient Jews, of 
the harp family, played by David. 
It was used at both sacred and secular 
festivals. 

Nebendominant. Gcr. Dominant 
of the Dominant, as D in the key 
of C. 

Nebengedanken. Oer. Accessory 
ideas or subordinate subjects. 

Nebenstimmen. Subordinate voices 
or parts. 

Nechiloth. 77c6. Wind instru- 
ments. 

Neck. Upper part of instruments 
of the lute or viol families to which 
the liiigerboard is attached. 

Needier (Henry) aided in estab- 
lishing Academy of Ancient Music, 
London, 1710, where he played first 
violin; pupil of Banister. B. 1685, 
London; d. Aug. 1, 1760, London. 

Neefe (Christian Gottlob) com- 
posed and arranged operas and church 
music; was organist to the Elector 
of Bonn, 1781, where he taught Bee- 
thoven; later conducted the Dessau 
Theatre; pupil of J. A. Hiller. B. 
Feb. 5, 1748, Chemnitz; d. Jau. 26, 
1798, Dessau. 

Nefer. Egyptian guitar. 
Neghinoth*. lleb. N EC TOLOTH. 

Negligente. It. Negligent. 

Negligenza, Con. It. With negli- 
gence or carelessness. 

Negro Minstrels became a popu- 
lar form of entertainment in both hhig- 
land and America about 1830, the per- 
formers blacking themselves up to rep- 
resent negiocs, and in song, dialect, 
and dress professing to represent the 
negro of the Southern plantations in 
America. The songs were sung in 
solos and choruses to the accompani- 
ment of banjos and bones, and were 
woven together with a running dia- 
logue of quaint jests, one character 
called Bones acting as interlocutor, 
while the other performers, ranged 
about the stage on either side of him, 
each contributed in turn something to 
the quota of fun, and the End Men, 
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so called from their places on the 
stage, being second in importance only 
to Bones himself. A popular song of 
unknown authorship called “ Jim 
Crow,” said to have been first sung 
in I^uisville, Ky., 1830, gave jits 
name to both entertainment and per- 
formers at first. Christy’s minstrels 
were soon famous throughout Eng- 
land, and there were numerous or- 
ganizations of Negro Minstrels in 
America, one of the best known being 
that of Dan Rice. Many of the ex- 
quisite songs of Stephen Foster were 
written for these minstrel troupes. It 
is a mistake to assume, however, that 
Negro Music was ever heard at these 
entertainracnts. The American slaves 
and their descendants learned music as 
they learni^d the English, French, or 
Spanish languages, and as the dialect 
or patois tliey spoke was but a de- 
based form of these European tongues, 
BO the so-called Negro folk music of 
America is but tlie reproduction of the 
music of the superior races, modified 
by Negro usage. The only negro who 
had even published acceptable lyric 
verse up to 1908 in the United States 
was a mulatto, the late Paul Dunbar. 
Aside from Blind Tom WfCGlNS the 
only other American negroes known to 
musicians in 1908 were Cole and John- 
son, authors, composers, and interpre- 
ters of “rag-time” (syncopated) “coon 
songs,” wlio were highly successful en- 
tertainers in “ vaudeville.” And it is 
worth noting that but two names of 
musicians of Negro blood are to be 
found in the history of tlie world’s mu- 
sic — Coleridge-Taylor, whoso inotlier 
was an EJnglisliwoman and whoso 
father was a native of Sierra Leone, 
and the mulatto violinist, Bridgetower, 
who assisted Beethoven in the first 
performance of the Kreutzer Sonata. 

Neidlinger (William Harold) 
composed a mass, songs, many songs 
for children; taught singing in Paris 
and Chicago; pupil of Dudley Buck 
and Muller. B. July 20, 1863, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; add. Chicago. 

Heige. Daniel F. E. Auber’s four- 
act comic opera, to book by Scribe and 
Delavigne, was first performed Oct. 8, 
1823, at the Theatre Feydeau, Paris. 


An English version is known as “ The 
Frozen Lake.” 

Neithardt (August Heinrich) 
composed the operetta “Julietta”; 
became royal music director, and as 
such founded the Berlin Domchor; in 
early life bandmaster of the Garde 
Schiitzen Battalion and of the Kaiser 
Franz Grenadiers. B. Aug. 10, 1793, 
Schiciz; d. April 18, 1861, Berlin. 

Neitzel (Dr. Otto) composed to his 
own books the operas “Angela,” Halle, 
1887; “Dido,” Weimar, 1888; “ Der 
Alte Dessauer,” Wiesbaden, 1889 ; 
toured Europe as pianist; taught 
Moscow Conservatory, 1879, then (\) 
logne Conservatory ; critic Kblnischo 
“Zcituiig”; toured America in lec- 
ture-recitals, 1907 ; pupil* of Kiillak 
Conservatory; Dr. Phil., Berlin. B. 
July 6, 1852, Falkenburg, Pomerania; 
a«bl. (a)logne. 

Nel Battere. It. On the beat oi 
down strokcj. 

Nelson (Sydney) composed “ 7’lie 
Rose of Allaiidale,” “ T'he Pilot,” and 
other ballads, the burles(jue “The 
Grenadier,” the opera “Ulrica” (not 
j)erformed) ; imblished music in Lon 
don with Charles Jeflerys; toured 
Canada, the United States, ami Aus- 
tralia with his family; pupil of Sir 
George Smart. B. Jan 1, 1800, Lon 
don; d. A])ril 7, 1862, London. 

Nel Stile Antico. It. In anti«iiie 
style. 

Nenna (Pomponio) composed eigiit 
books of madrigals and church music 
in the style of Monteverde ; taught 
Prince Gesiialdo of Venosa ; became 
Knight of the Golden Spur. B. aU)jO 
1560, Bari, Naples ; d. 1622. 

Nero. It. “ Black,” crotcliet oj 
quarter note. 

N^ron. Anton Rubinstein’s four 
act opera, to book by Jules Barbicr, 
was first performed Nov. 1, 1879, at 
the Hamburg Stadt Theatre. 

Neruda (Johann Chrysostom) 
played violin; took orders at the 
Prague Praemonstratensian monas- 
tery, of which he became chapel 
master. B. Dec. 1, 1705, Rossicz, 
Bohemia; d. Dec. 2, 1763. Johann 
Baptist Georg was for 30 jeL>r:- 
chapelmaster to the Elector of Saxony. 
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B. 1707 j brother of JOHANN CHRY- 
SOSTOM; d. 1780, Dresden. Ludwig 
and Anton became court musicians 
to the Elector of Saxony; sons of 
JOHANN BAPTIST GEORG. Josef 
played organ Brunn Cathedral. B. 
1807; d. Feb. 18, 1875. Franz played 
’cello, touring with his sister and 
father, JOSEF. Amalie played piano. 
Sister of FRANZ. Wilma played vio- 
lin, touring Europe repeatedly with 
great success, being an especial fa- 
vourite in England, where she was 
appointed violinist to (^ueen Alex- 
andra, 1901. In 1864, while in Paris, 
she married Ludwig Norman, and was 
thenceforth knovm as Nornian-Neriida 
until her second marriage, July 26, 
1888, to Sir Charles HALLE, when 
she became Lady Hall<^. B. Mar. 29, 
Briinn ; daughter of JOSEF; 
juhl. Berlin. 

Nessler (Victor E.) composed 
(lie operas “TKOMPETER VON 
SAKKINGEN,” “ Biper of Hameliii” 
(l)er Rattenfanger von Hameln’0» 
and other popular works; conducted 
male singing societies, I^cipsic; be- 
came choral director of the Stadt 
Theatre, 1870, and in 1879 conductor 
of the Carola Theatre, A theological 
student in Strasburg, Nessler’s oper- 
etta, “ Fleurette,” 1864, was so suc- 
cessful that he thereafter devoted him- 
self to music. His other operas were 
“ I)ie Hoebzeitsreise,” “ Ddrnnischen’s 
Brail Lfahrt,” “Nachtwacbter und Stu- 
dent,” “Am Alexandertag,” “ Irmin- 
gard,” “ Die Wilde Jager,” “ Die Rose 
von Strassburg.” Songs, choruses, 
balhids, and much music for male cho- 
rus increased the composer’s popular- 
ity in Germany. B. Jan. 28, 1841, 
Baldenhcim, Alsace; d. May 28, 1890, 
{Strasburg. 

Nesvera (Joseph) composed the 
operas “ Perdita,” Prague, “ Waldes- 
lust,” “ Der Bcrgmonch,” symphony in 
G minor, violin concerto, string sep- 
tet, church music; chapelmaster at 
Prague, Koniggratz, and Olmiitz Ca- 
thedral; in early life a schoolmaster. 

B. Oct. 24, 1842, Horowitz, Bohemia; 
add. Prague. 

Nete. Upper string of the Greek 
lyre. 


NEVADA 

Netto, Nettamente. It, With pre- 
cision, neatly. 

Neukomm, von (Sigismund) com- 
posed “Mt. Sinai,” “David,” in all 
eight oratorios, music for Schiller’s 
“ Braut von Messina,” symphony in 
E minor, the once popular songs “ Na- 
poleon’s Midnight Review,” and “ The 
Sea,” a total of 1000 works; in early 
life piano virtuoso, made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, and ennobled by 
Louis XVI 11; chapelmaster to Dom 
Pedro of Brazil until the revolution 
of 1821 ; friend of Mcndelssolin and 
pupil of Michael and .loseph llaydn. 
B. July 10, 1778, Salzburg; d. April 
3, 1858, Paris. 

Neumark (Georg) composed and 
wrote the hymn “ Wer niir den lieben 
Gott lasst walten,” which is tlie basis 
of Bach’s church cantata for the Fifth 
Sunday after Trinity, and of “To 
Thee, O Lord ” in Mendelssohn’s “ St. 
Paul”; musician and poet attached 
to the court of Weimar. B. Miihl- 
hausen, Thuringia, May 16, 1621; d. 
July 8, 1681, Weimar. 

Neumes were tlie marks employed 
in the musical NOTATION prior to the 
invention of the stall’. They were a 
development of the ACCENTUS, some- 
what resembled modern shorthand 
characters, and were imposed over the 
words to be sung. The best account 
of this form of notation occurs in 
Gerber t’s “ De Cantu ct Musica 
Sacra.” 

Neusidler (Hans) composed lute 
music published in (hunnan Tablature, 
Nuremberg, 1536-40-44; native of 
Presburg. D. 1563. Melchior com- 
posed lute music published by Car- 
dano, Venice, 1566, and a “ Teutsch 
Lautenbuch,” containing songs by Las- 
sus, Josqiiin, etc., Strasburg, 1574; 
probably son of H.ANS; liiteiiist to 
the Fuggers of Augsbiii'g. D. about 
1590. 

Neuvieme. Fr. Ninth. 

Nevada (Emma) sang sop. in 
opera with great success, debut Paris 
OpCra Coniique, 1883, as Zora in 
“ Perle du Bre'sil,” later throughout 
Europe and America, in 1885 alter- 
nating with Patti ; pupil of Alarchesi. 
Daughter of Dr, Wixora and taking 
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her stage name from her birthplace, 
Nevada City. Her voice ranged two 
and a half octaves up to f", and she 
excelled in such rCles as Susanna, 
Chcrubino, and Amina. B. 1862; m. 
Dr. Raymond Palmer, Paris, Oct. 1, 
1885; add. Paris. 

Nevin (Ethelbert) composed the 
piano suite “ In Tuscany,” the song 
cycles “ In Arcady,” “ The Quest of 
1 learPs Desire ” ( posth. ) , a “ Sketch 
Book ” of songs and piano music, 
“ Water Scenes ” for piano ; ranked 
with the foremost of American song 
writers; pupil of Lang and Emery, 
Boston, and of Klindworth and von 
Billow, Berlin; taught in Boston, 
Paris, Berlin, Florence, Venice, then 
settled at Sewickley, near Pittsburgh, 
broken in health from excessive work. 
B. Nov. 25, 1862, Edgeworth, Pa.; d. 
Feb. 17, 1001, New Haven, Conn. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, incorporated in 1870 by a 
special act of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, claims 1853 
as the date of its origin, since in that 
year its founder. Dr, Eben Tourj^e, 
first introduced into America the Con- 
servatory system of musical instruc- 
tion. In the year 1882, the growing 
needs of the institution led to the pur- 
chase of an estate on Franklin Square, 
which it occupied until the close of 
the school year, 1901-2, when it be- 
came necessary to seek more ample 
accommodation. With the opening of 
the school year 1902-3 the Conserva- 
tory took possession of its new build- 
ing on Huntington Avenue, corner of 
Gainsborough Street. This building is 
constructed on the most approved 
modern plans, is fireproof, and is 
especially adapted to the needs of a 
school of music. On the first floor 
are the business offices, reception 
rooms, a few class rooms, the mimic 
store, and two auditoriums, the base- 
ment being given over to the print- 
ing-room, tuning department, and elec- 
tric plant. The larger auditorium, 
Jordan Hall, is the gift of Eben D. 
Jordan, and seats over 1000 people. 
The smaller auditorium, seating over 
400, is used for lectures and pupils* re- 
citals. It is equipped with a stage, 


scenery, and dressing rooms. The 
second floor of the building contains 
the musical library and a large num- 
ber of class rooms. The third floor 
is devoted to class rooms and to the 
organ department. The Conservatory 
possesses a large library and museum. 
Students are given complete theoret- 
ical and practical training in prepara- 
tion for a professional career. More 
than 70,000 students had been en- 
rolled up to 1908, at which date 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK was the 
director, Wallace Goodrich dean of 
the faculty, James C. D. Parker, class 
inspector, while the faculty included: 
Piano: Carl BAERMANN, David S. 
Blanpied, Charles F. Denn6e, Alfred 
De Voto, J. Albert Jeffery, Edwin 
Klahre, Frederick F. Lincoln, F. Addi- 
son Porter, George W. Proctor, Carl 
Stasny, 11. S. Wilder, Estelle T. An- 
drews, Lucy Dean, Harry N. Redman, 
Eustace B. Rice, Anna M. Stovall, 
Marie E. Treat, Jane M. Foretien. 
Organ: Henry M. Dunham, Wallace 
Goodrich, Homer C. Humphrey. Voice: 
Charles A. White, William H. Dun- 
ham, Armand Fortin, Percy F. Hunt, 
Arthur D. Babcock, Alice Mabel Stan- 
away, Pietro Vallini, Riccardo Luc- 
chesi, Clara K. Rogers, Clarence B. 
Shirley, F. Morse Wemple, Clara 
Tonrj^^e Nelson. Languages: Mine. 
August© Rotoli, Italian; Georg van 
Wieren, German; Camille Thurwanger, 
French, stringed Instruments: Tini- 
otlu^c ADAMOWSKI, Violin ; Josef A !)- 
AMOWSKI, ’Cello ; Eugene Gruenberg, 
Violin and Viola; Felix Winternitz, 
Violin; Emil Mahr, Violin and Viola . 
Carl Peirce, Violin; Max 0. Kun/X; 
Contrabass. Wind and Other Instru- 
ments: Daniel Maquarre, Arthur 
Brooke, Flute; C. Lenom, Oboe; A. 
Vannini, Clarinet; L. Post, Bassoon; 
E. Schormann, French Horn; L. Kloep- 
fel, Trumpet and Cornet; L. S. Ken- 
field, Trombone; Heinrich Schuecker, 
Harp; Carl F. Ludwig, Tympani and 
Drums. Theory: Louis C. ELSON, 
David S. Blanpied. Harmony 
Composition: George W. Chadwick, 
Wallace Goodrich, David S. Blanpied, 
Benjamin Cutter, Harry N. Rcdrnan, 
Frank S. Mason. Sight-reading: Sam- 
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uel W. Cole, Solfeggio, and Music in 
Public Schools; Charles F. Denn^e, 
Piano, Sight-reading; Eugene Gruen- 
berg, Violin Sight-reading; C. Lenom, 
Solfeggio; Eustace B. Rice, Solfeggio 
and Dictation. Superintendents of 
formal Department: F. Addison Por- 
ter, Piano; Armand Fortin, Voice; 
Eugene Gruenberg, Violin. 

New Orleans was the first home 
of serious opera in America, although 
tlic people in Williamsburg, Pbiladel- 
pliia. New York, and Boston had en- 
joyed performances of ballad opera 
before 1791, when the first theatre in 
New Orleans was opened by a com- 
pany of players imported from France. 
I'be old Orleans Theatre, America’s 
first opera house, was opened in 1.S13 
with a joint stock company under the 
management of John Davis. A sec- 
ond theatre of this name, costing 
$180,000, was built in 1818, and in 
tliat house many of the works of 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, and Moz- 
art bad their firsts American perform- 
an<*c. K. P. PRKjVOST was of 
lli(‘ most notable of early conduct- 
ors. The artists were brought over 
from France, and the opera was a 
fiivourite institution with cultured 
Creole society, as well as with 
Northern visitors. The Orleans 
Opera House was destroyed by fire, 
1S()8. Meantime, however, the present 
building on Bourbon street had been 
<*rect(‘d for the Opera Association in 
1850 by the architects Gallier & 
Ksterbrook. Tlien came the Civil 
}\'ar, disorganization and impover- 
ishment, and opera was discontinued 
until 18(58, when a new opera associa- 
tion was formed, and a company as- 
senihJed which opened with a per- 
formance of “ DTNORAII,” with 
I’ATTl in the title rOlc. It is to be 
r''grc'tted that since then the opera 
iias experienced many vicissitudes. 
Ibuil Abaiza and E. Calabrcsi, Plac- 
uh' Canonge, M. Charley, and other 
impresarios, while giving perform- 
^^uccs often highly meritorious and 
producing many works new to Amer- 
ica, among others Reyer’s ‘^SIGURD,” 
wore unable to secure a permanent 
financial success, and the northern 


tours, the last of which was made in 
1905-6, reflected no especial credit on 
•a time-honoured institution. 

New Philharmonic Society gave 
concerts in London, 1852-79. Berlioz 
conducted the first season, and was 
succoe<lcd in tiivii by Limlpaintiier, 
Dr Henry Wylde, ami William Ganz. 

New York, the largest city in the 
two Americas, naturally possessed in 
1009 tlie greatest number of important 
musical institutions and societies. It 
was the seat of the rival MbH’HOPOTi- 
ITAN and MANHATTAN opera 
houses, liad in Carnegie Hall one of 
the. most perfect large auditoriums in 
the world for cdioral and symphonic 
concerts, and in Mendelssohn Hall, 
owned by the MENDELSSOHN GLEE 
CLIiB, one of the most beautiful con- 
cert rooms for chamber music and 
vocal and instrnniental recitals. The 
plans of the New Theatre, then in 
course of erection, embraced a season 
of opera comupie, in addition to a 
regular drama lie r(‘pertoire. There, 
too, were locat«‘d the NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, and 
many excellent private schools, the 
headquarters of tlie KNEISEL, FLON~ 
ZALEY, and other concert organiza- 
tions, and the oillces of the booking 
agencies by which the tours of foreign 
artists were arranged, and branches ot 
the chief instrument factories and pub- 
lishing houses of the whole world. 
New York’s musical beginnings djile 
back to 1751, when the “BtXIGAR’S 
OPERA,” already familiar to the Vir- 
ginians who centred about Williams- 
burg, was fii^t performed. Other bal- 
lad operas followed, and in 1791 Pur- 
cell’a music to “ The Tempest ” was 
lieard, but in musical development 
generally the city remained behind 
NVw Orleans and Boston. Versions of 
the “Barber of Seville,” 1819, and 
“ Nozze di Figaro,” 1824, together 
with the activities of such man- 
agers as MAX ATARETZEK, the 
STRAKOSCU brothers and Mozart’s 
friend DA PONTE, and the singing of 
the GARCIA family, prepared the way 
for the opening of Palma’s opera 
house, Feb. 3, 1844, with “ Puritani,’^ 
the first exclusively lyric theatre in the 
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metropolis; and on Oct. 2, 1854, the 
ACADEMY OE MUSIC was opened 
with “ Norma,” the cast including 
Grisi and Mario. BERGMANN and 
THEODORE THOMAS were the pion- 
eers in giving chamber music and or- 
chestral concerts, and the musical 
progress of the community was soon 
proportionate with the growth of popu- 
lation. New York Arion was, in 
1908, one of the largest and most im- 
portant German singing societies in 
the world, having a well trained chorus 
of 150 active members, Julius LO- 
RENZ, director, which gave concerts 
and operettas. Frank VAN DER 
STUCKEN was musical director for 
many years. The Arion was csj)ecially 
strong in its social features, and its 
annual masked ball was for many 
years the principal event of its kind 
hi the city. New York Aschen- 
broedel Verein, with a membership 
of more than 800 musicians, main- 
tained a clubhouse on East 86th Street, 
freciuentcd by composers, conductors, 
and players alike, and was famous for 
its jollity and good fellowship. The 
first home of the As(dicnbroedels, 
opened more than half a century ago, 
was in Fourth Street. The members 
took possession of their present (piar- 
ters in 1894, and since then the organi- 
zation maintained a steady growth. The 
Catholic Oratorio Society, having an 
active membership of 50, gave subscrip- 
tion concerts. The musical director 
in 1908 was C. dc Macchi. New York 
Church Choral Society was organ- 
ized, 1889, on plans drawn up by Rich- 
ard Henry Warren, organist of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church for the per- 
formance of sacred music under his 
direction. St. Bartholomew’s choir 
was the nucleus, and singers w^ere 
drawn from other churclu s for the 
performances, which invariably took 
place in the churches and as religious 
functions. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
the late Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter W'cre 
president and vice-president. Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, which entered on 
its fourth year in 1908, provided for 
the instruction of ** all lovers of music 
who desire to study intelligently and 
not superficially,” as well as profes- 
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sional and post-graduate courses, and 
a special course in Public School Music, 
The financial basis of the Institute was 
an endowment of $500,000 from James 
Locb in memory of his mother, known 
as “ The Betty Loeb Memorial Fund.” 
It had a subscription for a term of 
years amounting to $4000 per annum, 
and a guarantee fund in addition. 
Dr. Frank DAMROSCH, the director 
on the Institute’s foundation, retained 
that ofiicc in 1908, when the faculty 
consisted of: Voice: William Nelson 
Burritt, Adriaan Freni, George Hon- 
schcl, Wilfried Oswald Klamrotli, 
Mme. Matja von Niessen-Stone, Miss 
Emma Cecilia Thursby, Mrs. Theodore 
Tocdt,Mlle. Madeleine Walther.Pmno: 
Miss Helena Augustin, William H. Har- 
bor, Miss Carolyn Harding Beebe, For- 
rest J. Cressman, Miss Agnes Gardner 
Eyre, Miss Elizabeth Gallagher, Artlinr 
Hochmann, Miss Anna G. Lockwood, 
Miss Virginia Lucy, Miss Mary B. Mer- 
rill, Miss Henrietta Michelson, Miss 
Mabel Phipps, Mme. George Sang- 
Collins, Mrs. Allen Lewis Seymour, 
Sigismund Stojowski, Mrs. Thomas 
Tapper. Stringed Instruments: Ar- 
thur Agiewicz, Edouard Dethier, 
Mark Fonaroff, Carlos Hasselbrink, 
Franz Kneisel, Julius Roentgen, Louis 
Svecenski, Violin and Viola; William 
Willeke, ’Cello; Ludwig Manoly, 
doublebass. Orchestra: Caesare Ad- 
dimando. Oboe ; George Barr^re, Flut ; 
Hermann Hand, Horn; Henry L^'on 
Leroy, Clarinet; Auguste Mesnanl, 
Bassoon; J. Fred Sietz, Timpani; Sam 
Tilkin, Trombone; Vincent FaiicHi, 
Harp. Organ: Gaston Dethier. Thv- 
ory and Composition: Forrest J- 
Cressman, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Percy Goctschius. Ear-training, Sighl- 
singing^ and Chorus: Miss Vernetta 
E. Coleman, Franklin W. Robinson, 
Frank Damrosch. Pedagogy and Puh- 
lie School Music: Miss Vernetta F. 
Coleman, Thomas Tapper, Frank Dam- 
rosch. Languages: Mme. Marguerite 
Merlin-Albro, Miss Bertha Firgaii, Ed- 
ward Grossman, Edoardo Petri. Lec- 
tures: William J. Henderson, Henry 
E. Krehbiel, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Waldo Selden Pratt, Thomas Tappet- 
The enrollment of students, 1907'H. 
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amounted to 617. A circulating li- 
brary of music was maintained at the 
Institute’s building, 53 Fifth Avenue. 
New York Liederkranz was or- 
ganized by Dr. Hermann E. Ludwig, 
1 846, as the “ Gesangverein dcr Social 
Reformer,” but was afterwards known 
as the Deutscher Liederkranz. Its 
purpose was the cultivation of Ger- 
man part-songs for male voices. Dr. 
Ludwig was president until his death, 
1856, by which time the society was 
lirmly established. It was an original 
member of the North American Saen- 
gerbund, took part in the great Men- 
delssohn Festival, 1848; performed 
CZAAR UND ZIMMERMANN,” 
1851, and in* 1908 was among the old- 
est and most substantial of the Ger- 
man Singing societies of America, 
with a membership of 1400, of whom 
150 were singers, the rest associates, 
exclusive of a large women’s chorus. 
The directors since the beginning were : 
Krauskopf, Julius Hecht, Wilhelm 
Muller, Weisheit, Agriol Paur, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Arthur Mees, Edward 
Heimcndahl, Reinhold L. Herman, 
Heinrich Zoellmer, Dr. Paul Klengel, 
and Arthur Claassen. The ARLON 
Singing Society was the outgrowth of 
a dissension in this society, 1854. 
New York Manuscript Society was 
founded in 1889 and gave private 
concerts at which the works of Amer- 
ican composers were performed. It 
was reorganized 10 years later as 
The Society of American Musicians 
and Composers, and for a time gave 
public concerts, but soon reverted to 
the earlier plan of private concerts, 
whicii were held monthly during the 
Jioason. New York Oratorio Society 
was founded by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
1873, and in 1908 had given 73 per- 
formances of ‘^The MESSIAH,” be- 
fiides the first performance of many 
now works. On the death of Dr. 
Damrosch, Walter Damrosch became 
conductor, giving place in 1899 to his 
brother. Dr. Frank Damrosch. From 
three to four concerts were given each 
year. The chorus usually numbered 
about 400 singers. New York Peo- 
ple's Choral Union was the out- 
growth of a sight-singing class es- 


tablished at Cooper Union, 1892, by 
Dr. Frank Damrosch. Since 1897 
the union has given an annual con- 
cert with a chorus averaging about 
1000 voices. Dr. Frank Damrosch 
was elected director for life, 1906. 
New York People’s Symphony 
Concerts were established by Franz 
Xavier Arens as a means of extending 
a knowledge and love of music among 
the poorer classes of the East Side. 
From 1901 these concerts were given 
at Cooper Union, the price of admis- 
sion ranging from 10 to 30 cents. In 
almost every instance the audiences 
filled the hall to its utmost capacity. 
So great was the interest aroused 
that a group of philanthropic people 
established a guarantee fund by which 
the usefulness of the orchestra might 
be increased and the permanency of 
these concerts assured. New York 
Philharmonic Society had completed 
iis 65th annual series of concerts in 
1908, at which time it was the oldest 
permanent orchestra in America, and 
the only one in which the financial 
management vested in the musicians 
themselves on a profit-sharing basis. 
The olhccrs in 1908 were ; Andrew Car- 
negie, president; Richard Arnold, vice- 
president; Felix F. Lcifels, secretary; 
Henry P. Schmitt, treasurer; Wassily 
Safonoir, conduetor. The founders of 
the s<xue.ty were U. C. Hill, C. E. Horn, 
William Penson,and P. Maroncelli,and 
the olliccrs chosen at the first election, 
April 23, 1842, were U. C. Hill, ])re.si- 
dent; A. Reiff, vice-president; F. W. 
Rosier, secretary; A. Dodworth, treas- 
urer; W. Wood, librarian. Three 
concerts were given in 1842-43 under 
the batons of H. C. Timm, U. C. 
Hill, W. Alpers, A. Boucher, and 
George Loder. Tlic Fifth, Third, and 
Second of Beethoven’s symphonies 
were given that season, the second 
half of each programme being devoted 
to miscellaneous numbers, and from 
the high standard then set the society 
has never departed. For a time vari- 
ous members of the society conducted 
individual concerts, but in 1852—53 
Theodore Eisfeld was chosen con- 
ductor for the season. Among the 
musicians who subsequently filled the 
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post were: Carl Bergmann, Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, Theodore Thomas, 
Adolph Neuendorf, Anton Scidl, and 
Walter Damrosch. The number of 
concerts were gradually increased un- 
til the growth of interest made it 
necessary to secure tlie use of Carnegie 
Hall to accommodate new subscribers, 
when eight afternoon and eight even- 
ing concerts were given each season. 
1 1 may be added in conclusion that, for 
the most part, the services given by 
the individual musicians during the 
lirst half century of the society’s ex- 
istence were largely the labour of love. 
Although the organization was finally 
jilaced upon a sound financial basis, 
$210 was the highest dividend any 
member received in that period, and 
the individual compensation in one 
year amounted to $17.50. New York 
Russian Symphony Society, which 
entered upon its fifth season, 1907-8, 
was organized by Modest Altschuler 
for the purpose of making known 
the works of the New-Uussian school. 
The concerts were at first given in 
Cooper Union, but the aiulitoriiim 
proving too small, Carnegie^ Hall was 
secured for the later concerts. Mr. 
Altschuler’s orchestra numbered 75, 
the repertoire was in the nature of a 
revelation to American music lovers, 
and many Kussian artists, including 
Scriabine, PetschnikolF and Lh^vinne, 
made their debuts under the auspices 
of this society, of which H. K. Baron 
Rosen, Russian ambassador, was hon- 
orary president. New York Sym- 
phony Quintette was organized, 1908, 
by five soloists of the N FAV YORK 
SYMPHONY ORCllFSTRA to give 
chamber music concerts. George 
Barrere played flute; founded “the 
Soci(5td Moderne d’inst^uments 
Vent,” Paris, where he played 11 
years; solo flautist the Colonne con- 
certs and Paris Op(?ra; pupil of Altes, 
TafTanel, and the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he won first prize, 1895. B, 
Bordeaux ; add. New York. Cesare 
Addimando played oboe; taught In- 
stitute of Musical Art; pupil of Buo- 
noma and Vecchione, Real Collegio 
di San Pietro /I Magella, Naples. B. 
Foggia, Italy; add. New York. Leon 


H. Leroy played clarinet; pupil of do 
Martini and Pessard, Paris Conserva- 
toire, and of Rose for clarinet, li. 
Armenticres, France; add. New York. 
Herman Hand played French horn; 
taught Institute of Musical Art; in 
early life soloist, Imperial Opera, Vi- 
enna, then of Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York; pupil of Josef 
Schandcl. B. Vienna; add. New York, 
August Charles Mesnard played 
bassoon; prize pupil, Paris Conserva 
toirc, and later soloist Lamoureiix 
Concerts and Paris Op^ra. B. Cognac, 
France; add. New York. New York 
Symphony Society was founded by Dr. 
Leopold Danirosch, 1878, who remained 
its conductor for life, and was suc- 
ceeded by Walter Damrosch, who gave 
the soeiety his exclusive attention as 
conductor from 1903-4, increased thci 
number of concerts, and employed IDO 
musicians. In 1907 Mr. Damrosch 
announced that a fund had been sub- 
scribed which placed his organization 
in the position of a permanent orches- 
tra, that is to say, one in whicli the 
individual players found constant and 
exclusive employment. The nine sym- 
phonies of Beethoven were performed 
in chronological order during the sea- 
son of 1907-8, and in Feb. of the lat- 
ter year “KLJGFNK ONEGIN” wa. 
produced in concert form, with orclic.^- 
tra, soloists, and chorus. New York 
United Singers, made up from the 
membership of the numerous German 
societies, had an active list of 1-00 
men in 1908, with Carl Hein as mimi- 
cal director. A second organizal icii 
of G<*rman singers bearing this mo' e 
had its liomo in BROOKLYN boroiig'' 
The New York College of Music, 
founded by Alexander Lambert, gave 
complete courses in music in PhtS 
under the direction of Carl Hein and 
August Fracmcke. These gentlemen 
were also directors of the New York 
German Conservatory of Music, 
which was empowered by law to confer 
degrees and diplomas. TJie American 
Institute of Applied Music, formerly 
the Metropolitan College of Mushv 
gave instruction in all branches wlicn 
Kate S. Chittenden was dean of tlic 
faculty which consisted of: Willnun 
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Masoii; Albert Ross Parsons, Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Paul Savage, Paul Am- 
brose, II. Rawlins Raker, Ilerwegh von 
Endo, Modest Altschuler, Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, William E. Sherman, Geo. 
Coleman Cow, McCall Lanham, Mary 
Fidelia Burt, Adrienne Remenyi von 
Ende, Fannie Greene, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Elsa von Grave, J. Leslie 
Hodgson. 

Nexus. L. Movement by an interval. 

Nicolini (Nicolino Grimaldi) 
sang sopranisl and later alto rules 
with great success in London and 
Italy,- 1694-1723; knight of the Order 
of St. Mark; librettist and poet. B. 
Naples, 1673; d. after 1726. 

Nichelpiann (Christoph) com- 
posed 12 clavier sonatas and concertos 
and serenatas; became accompanist 
to Frederick the Great, 1744-56; pu- 
pil of Bach. B. Treuenbrietzen, Bran- 
denburg, Aug. 13, 1717; d. July 20, 
1762, Berlin. 

Nicholl (Horace Wadham) com- 
posed 12 symphonic preludes and 
fugues for organ, a cycle of four ora- 
torios, “Adam,” “Abraham,” “Isaac,” 
“Jacob”; two symphonies, the sym- 
phonic poems “Tartarus,” “Hamlet”; 
])layed organ Pittsburgh churches, 
IH71, then at St. Mark’s, New York; 
taught at Farmington, Conn.; wrote 
on music; in early life organist at 
Dudley and Stoke on Trent, Eng. ; 
pupil of his father and of S. Prince. 
B. Mar. 17, 1848, Tipton, near Bir- 
mingham; add. Farmington. 

Nicholls (Agnes) sang sop. in 
English and American festivals and 
concerts, with occasional operatic ap- 
pearances, the Dewman, Elvira, Wog- 
linde, and Helmwige at Covent Gar- 
den, 1901-6; pupil Royal College of 
Music, London. B. Cheltenham, July 
14, 1877; m. Hamilton Harty, July 
15,1904; add. London. 

Nicholson (Charles) composed flute 
music; played flute London opera and 
concerts. B. 1795, Liverpool; d. Mar. 
26, 1837, London. 

Nicholson (Richard) composed the 
madrigal “ Sing Shepherds all ” for 
“ The Triumphes of Oriana,” 1601 ; or- 
ganist and fir.st Hevther Professor of 
Music at Oxford. B. 1595 or 90 ; d. 1639. 


Nicht. Ger, Not. 

Nicode (Jean Louis) composed 
“ Das Meer,” symphony for orchestra, 
organ, male chorus, and soli ; “ Marie 
Stuart,” “ Die Jagd nach dem Gliick,” 
“ Gloria ” for orchestra, organ, harps, 
male chorus, and boys’ voices; sym- 
phonic variations for orchestra, so- 
nata for piano, sonato for ’cello, song 
cycles, etc. ; played piano, taught 
Dresden Conservatory, directed Phil- 
harmonic concerts; founded the Dres- 
den “ Neustadt Chorgesangverein,” of 
which he retained the direction from 
1893; pupil of his father, of Uart- 
kass, and of the Neue Akadeniio der 
Tonkunst. B. Jerezig, German Po- 
land, Aug. 12, 1853; add. Dresden. 

Nicolai (Carl Otto Ehrenfried) 
comj>osed “ Lustige Weiber von Wind- 
sor” or “MERRY WIVES OF WIND- 
SOR,” and “Enrico Secondo,” “11 
Tcmplario,” “Odoardo,” “Dio Heim- 
kehr des Verbannten,” operas which 
attained less success ; founded the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic Society, 1842; 
conducted the Vienna court opera and 
the Berlin court opera and Domchor; 
pupil at first of his father, a singing 
master, then of Zelter and Klein, and 
finally of Baini during a sojourn at 
Rome as organist of the Prussian 
ambassador. Besides the operas enu- 
merated, Nicolai composed a sym- 
phony, a requiem, a Te Dcum, and 
many songs. B. June 9, 1810, Konigs- 
berg"; d. May 11, 1849, Berlin. 

Nicolai (Dr. Philipp) composed and 
wrote the chorales “ Wachet aid, ruft 
uns die Stimme,” “ Wie schon leuchtet 
uns der Morgenstern,” publislied in 
his “ Freudenspicgol des ewigen Le- 
bens,” Frankfort, 1599; pastor of Lu- 
theran churches. B. Aug. 10, 1556, 
Mengeringhausen, W^aldeck; d. Oct. 
26, 1608, Hamburg. 

Nicolini (Ernest) sang ten. in 
opera, debut, 1857, Paris Cjp^^ra Com- 
ique, later appearing with Patti, wliom 
he married, Aug. 10, 1886; pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire. B. Feb. 23, 
1834, St. Malo; son of the innkeeper 
Nicholas; d. Jan. 19, 1898, Pau. 

Niecks (Frederick) wrote “ Con- 
cise Dictionary of Musical Terms,” 
1884, “Frederic Chopin,” 1888, “A 
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History of Programme Music from the 
lOtli (Jeiitury to the Present Time,” 
1907, “ Tlie Nature and capacity of 
Modern Music ” ; lectured ; Reid Pro- 
fessor Edinburgh University ; Dr. Mus., 
Dublin; in early life concert violinist; 
pupil of his father and of Langhans, 
Griinewald, Auer, and Tausch. B. 
Diisseldorf, Eeb. 3, 1845; add. Edin- 
burgh. 

Niedermeyer (Louis) established 
the Paris music scliool wliicli bore 
his name ; composed masses and other 
church music, the operas “ La casa nel 
bosco,” Paris Theatre dos Italiens, 
1828, “ 8tradella,” “ Marie Stuart,” 
which contained the popular “ Adieu 
a la France,” “ Robert Bruce,” “ La 
Fronde,” 1853, “ Le Lac,” and other 
songs; wrote “ Methode d’accompag- 
nenient dii Plain C'hant,” 1855; pupil 
of Moschcles and Forster, Vienna, Fi- 
oravanti, Rome, Zingarelli, Naples. 
B. April 27, 1802, Nyon, Switzerland; 
d. Mar. 14, 1801, Paris, 

Niederrheinisclie Musikfeste, or 
Lower Rliinc Music Festivals, were 
established on the plan of the Thur- 
ingian Festival of 1811, given by Dr. 
BISC’IIOFF, and are held triennially, 
and in rotation at Diissohlorf, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Cologne. The first took 
place at Elberfeld, 1817, Johann 
Schornstein conducting, and the next 
three were held alternately at Elber- 
feld and Diisseldorf, but from 1827 the 
order of rotation above given has been 
maintained, except when interrupted 
by political disturbances. Mendel- 
ssohn, Hiller, Schumann, Otto Gold- 
schmidt, and Tausch were conductors. 

Niederschlag. Gcr. Accented por- 
tion of a measure. 

Niedt (Friedrich Erhardt) wrote 
a valuable work on theory published 
as “Musikalische Handleituiig,” Htim- 
burg, 1700-10; notary public of Jena. 
D. about 1717, Co])enliagen. 

Niemann (Albert) sang ten. in 
opera at Bayreuth under Wagner, in 
New York, Paris, and London, Berlin 
opera, 1866-S8; chamber singer to the 
German Emperor. B. Erxleben, Mag- 
deburg, Jan. 15, 1831 ; retired, 1888. 

Nietzsche (Friedrich) wrote “Rich- 
ard Wagner in Bayreuth,” full of that 


composer’s praise, and “ Nietzsche 
contra Wagner,” attacking him, the 
philosophical work “ Also Sprach Za- 
rathustra,” to which title Strauss 
composed a symphonic poem. B. Oct. 
15, 1844, Rocken, near Lutzen; d. in- 
sane, Aug., 1900, Basle. 

Night Dancers. Edward J. Loder’s 
two-act romantic opera, to book by G. 
Soane, based on the ballet “ Giselle,” 
w'as lirst performed Oct. 28, 1840, at 
the Princess Theatre, London. 

Nikisch (Arthur) became one of 
the foremost of the world’s con- 
ductors; played piano admirably; 
composed a symphony in D minor, a 
violin concerto, a “ Christnacht ” can- 
tata with orchestra, songs.^ Son of the 
head accountant on Baron Sina’s es- 
tate in Hungary, Nikisch displayed a 
talent for music at three, studied 
piano and theory with F. Prochazka 
at six, wrote out the piano score over- 
tures of “ Willitun Tell ” and “ Ihir- 
bii>re ” at seven after hearing tliein 
played once ; made his debut as a pian- 
ist at eight, and entered the Vienna 
Conservatory at 11, pupil of HelJmes- 
berger, Schenner, and Dessoff. At 13 
he won the gold medal for composition 
with a string sextet, the first prize for 
violin playing, and the second prize 
for piano playing. After playing with 
the first violins under Wagner at the 
dedication of the Bayreuth Festspiel- 
haus, he entered the Vienna court or- 
chestra; then joined the Leipsic opera, 
and became conductor, 1879, where he 
remained 1 0 years. For four years from 
1889 he was conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, then returned to 
Europe as conductor of the Budape^^ 
Opera, and on the retirement of Rein- 
ccke, conductor at the GcwandhaiiM. 
Leipsic, a post he retained in 1908. 
He was then also conductor of tlic 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
made numerous visits to other Euro- 
pean capitals. B. Oct. 12, 1855; m. 
the singer Amelie Heusner; add. 
Leipsic. 

Nilsson (Christine) sang sop. ia 
opera, debut as Violetta, 1864, at the 
Paris Th^fltre Lyrique, possessed a 
range of from g to d’”, excelling ia- 
such r61e8 as Marguerite, The Coun- 
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tess, Mignon, Elsa, and Elvira; a 
favourite at the principal European 
opera houses and in America, wliere she 
toured several seasons, beginning 1870, 
under management of Maurice Stra- 
kosch; pupil of Baroness Leuhiisen, 
E. Bcrwald, and Wartel. B. Wexio, 
Sweden, Aug. 20, 1843; m. Auguste 
Rouzeaud, 1872, and on his death, 
C'ount Casa di Miranda, 1887; re- 
tired, 1891. 

Nineteenth. Interval of two oc- 
taves and a fifth; LARIGOT or or- 
gan stop at that interval from the 
diapason. 

Ninna or Nanna. It, Cradle song. 

Ninth. Interval of an octave and 
a second. 

Ninth, Ctord of the Major. Also 
called the Added Ninth, because com- 
posed of a chord of the dominant sev- 
enth with the addition of the ninth, 
consists of thirds starting with the 
dominant of the scale, and has five 
tones and therefore four inversions. 

Ninth, Chord of the Minor. Com- 
posed of a dominant, its major third, 
major fifth, minor seventh, and minor 
ninth, is especially valuable for the 
easy modulations it affords. The 
dominant is usually omitted in inver- 
sions, which consist, therefore, of a 
combination of minor thirds. 

Ninth, Chord of the Suspended, 
is a chord of the ninth on the tonic, 
often used as a prepared discord. 

Nisard (Theodore) wrote on archie- 
ology and theory; edited collections 
of Plain Song; ordained priest, 1835; 
organist St. Germain, Paris, 1842. B. 
Jan. 27, 1812, Quaregnon, Belgium, 
real name Theodule Eleazar Xavier 
Normand; d. after 1854. 

Nissen, von (Georg Nicolaus) 
wrote a biography of Mozart, whose 
widow he married; charge d’affaires 
of Denmark at Vienna. B. Jan. 22, 
1761, Hadersleben, Denmark; d. Mar. 
24, 1826, Salzburg. 

Nixon (Henry George) composed 
five masses, other church music ; played 
organ Southwark Cathedral, having 
previously officiated at other Roman 
Catholic churches. B. Feb. 20, 1796, 
Winchester; d. 1849, London. James 
Cassana played violin ; one of the thir- 


teen children of HENRY GEORGE. 
B. 1823; d. 1842, London. Henry Cot- 
ter composed the symphonic poem 
“ Palamon and Arcite,” the overture 

Titania,” songs, chamber music ; 
played organ in London churches. B. 
1842, London; son of HENRY 
GEORGE; add. London. 

Nobile. It. Noble. 

Nohilith, con, or Nobilmente. It, 
With nobility. 

Nocturne. Fr, NOTTITRNO. 

Nocturns. Portion of the lIORiE 
CANONIC/E sung during the night 
hours. 

Nodal Lines, showing the points 
at which there is least vibration, are 
formed by sand when scattered over 
vibrating membranes or plates. 

Node, Portion of a vibrating body 
which remains in a state of rest. 

Nodus. Ij. “ Knot,” a puzzle 
CANON. 

Nodus Salomonis. Pietro Valen- 
tini’s canon, described in Kircher’s 
“MUSURGIA,” was intended to be 
sung by 24 choirs with a total of 90 
voices, but, as Kircher points out, 
the number might be increased to 
12 , 200 , 000 . 

Noel. Fr. Christmas carol. 

Nofre. NIOFER. 

Nohl (Carl Friedrich Ludwig) 
edited letters of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven ; wrote “Life of Beethoven,” 
“Gluck and Wagner,” works of Mozart 
and Beethoven; taught music and 
aesthetics, Heidelbi^rg IJniversity. B. 
Dec. 5, 1831, Iserlohn, Westphalia; 
d. Dec. 16, 1885, Heidelberg. 

Noire. Fr. “Black,” quarter note 
or crotchet. 

Noise. In modern usage the an- 
tithesis of music, but in obsolete Eng- 
lish often employed as its synonym. 

Nola, da (Domenico) composed 
madrigals, villanello; chapelmaster at 
the Church of the Annunziata, Naples; 
real name Don Joan Domenico del 
Giovane. B. about 1525, Nola, Na- 
ples; d. after 1564. 

Nomos. Or. Song. 

Non. It. Not, no. 

Nona. It. NINTH. 

Nonenakkord. Ger. Chord of the 
NINTH. 
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Nones. Tlie last division of the 
HOR.ECANONICyK. 

Nonet. Composition for nine instru- 
ments or voices. 

Nonetto. It NONET. 

Nonne Sanglante. Charles F. 
Gounod’s live act o])<ira, to hook hy 
Scribe and Delavione, based on Lewis’s 
“ Monk,” was first performed, Oct. 18, 
1854, at the Faris (irand Opera. 

Non Nobis Domine. Celebrated 
perpetual canon supposed to have been 
composed by William Byrd, and sung 
in England after public dinners. 

Nonuplet. Group of nine notes 
played in the time of six or eight. 

Noordt or Noorth, van (An- 
thony) composed psalm tunes and 
six organ fantasias in tahlature, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, 1050, wlu‘re he 
was organist of the isTouwe Iverk. 

Norcome (Daniel) composed the 
madrigal “ With angel’s face and 
brightness,” published in The Tri- 
umphes of Oriana,” IGOl; was lay 
clerk at St. George’s, Westminster, but 
on conversion to tlie Koman Catholic 
faith joined tlie Viceregal chapel at 
Brussels. B. 1570, Windsor; d. Brus- 
sels after 1041. 

Nor dica (Lillian Norton) sang sop. 
roles in opera, debut April 30, 1879, 
Brescia, as Violetta in “ Traviata,” 
afterwards adding such parts as Lucia, 
Elvira, Aida, Selika, Elsa, Susanna, 
Isolde, and the Briinnhildes, ai)pearing 
at the chief operas of Europe, at the 
Metropolitiin, New York, 1893, 1905, 
when she headed the sop. forces at the 
Manhattan Opera House, retiring in 
the midst of the season of 1907-8 to 
devote herself to concert engagements, 
in which she had achieved success in 
both England and America. Pupil of 
O’Neill at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, she soon became a church 
singer, appeared with the Haydn and 
Handel Society, at the Thomas con- 
certs, visited England as soloist of 
Gilmore’s band, and then studied in 
Milan with Sangiovanni. In 1908 
Mme. Nordica (stage name ) announced 
her intention of establishing an 
“American Bayreuth” at her estate 
on the Hudson River just above New 
York City. B. Farmington, Me., May 


12, 1859; m. Frederick Gower, 1882, 
after his death the singer Zoltan Dome, 
whom she divorced, 1900; add. New 
York. 

Nordisa. F. Corder’s three-act ro- 
mantic opera, to his own book, was 
first performed Jan. 20, 1887, at Livm- 
pool by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

Nordraak (Richard) was the friend 
and co-labourer of Grieg in collecting 
and editing Norwegian folk music; 
composed incidental music to Bjr)rn- 
son’s “ Mary Stuart ” and “ Sigurd 
Slcmbc.” B. June 12, 1842, Christi- 
ania; d. Mar. 20, 1800. 

Norma. Vincenzo Bellini’s two-act 
opera, to book by Romani, was first 
performed Hoc. 31, 1831., Milan, and 
later with complete success in all the 
principal opera houses of the world. 
The scene is laid in Gaul, shortly after 
the Homan coinjucst. The Druids enter 
with their chief, Oroveso, who tells 
them the high priestess Norma will 
soon appear to out a branch from the 
sacred tr(‘e, wdiich is to be the signal 
for the destruction of the Romans. 
The high priestess has secretly mar- 
ried tlie Roman proconsul, Pollione, by 
whom she has two children. The llo 
man has not been faithful, but plans a 
flight to the imperial city with Adal- 
gisa, one of tlio tomi)le virgins. In- 
stead of declaring war against Rome 
Norma counsels peace, declaring tliat 
the time lias not yet come for sueci'ss 
in w’ar, and then cuts some mistletoe 
Avliich she olTcrs in sacrifice to tin* 
goddess of the Moon. A love scene 
between Pollione and Adalgisa follow-?, 
and the young priestess seeks Nonna, 
begging to be released from her vou ^ 
that she may go away with her lov 
Norma grants her prayer, but wine* 
Pollione is pointed out as the lover sin' 
is filled wdth wrath, and, on learn in;' 
the truth about Pollione, Adalgi^n 
joins in denouncing him. Nonna’s 
dwelling is showm in the second nd- 
The priestess enters, determined to kill 
her children, but maternal affection 
too strong, so she resolves to place them 
in Adalgisa’s care, and to expiate her 
fault on the funeral pyre. Adalgd^.i 
dissuades her, declaring that Pollione 
will return, penitent for his misdecus. 
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But Pollione, madly in love, attempts 
to tear Adalgisa from the altar. 
Norma enters, summons the Druids by 
striking on the sacred shield, and de- 
clares war. Pollione is captured be- 
fore he can leave the temple. Norma 
offers, if he will renounce Adalgisa, to 
permit his escape. He refuses, and 
she threatens to denounce Adalgisa, 
but, overcome by pity, confesses her 
own guilt. Such heroism arouses Pol- 
lione’s earlier passion, and he ascends 
the funeral pyre with her. The orig- 
inal cast included: Norma, Mine. 
Pasta, sop.; Adalgisa, Mine. Grisi, 
sop. ; Pollione, Donzelli, ten. The prin- 
cipal musical numbers are: Act 1: 
“Meco alP altar di Venere,” Pollione; 
“Casta diva,” Norma; “Ah! hello a 
me ritorno,” Norma; “ Sgombra e la 
sacraselva,” Adalgisa; “ Va, crudole,” 
Pollione ; “ Perdoni e ti compiango,” 
Norma and Adalgisa. Act IT : “ Deh ! 
con te li prendi,” Norma and Adalgisa ; 
“Guerra, guerra,” Norma; “In mia 
niano allin tu sei,” Norma; “Qual cor 
Iradisti,” Pollione. 

Norma Trio was organized in 
!March, 190(), for the purpose of giving 
chamber music concerts, and had 
booked a number of engagements for 
New York and vicinity for the season 
of 1908-9. The members in that sea- 
son were: Norma Sauter, wlio }dayed 
violin; pupil of H. von Danieck and 
Franz Kneiscl. 13. N. Y., June 22, 
ISSO; niece of S. S. SAUTER. Cora 
Sauter, who played ’cello; pupil of 
Karl Grienauer and Leo Schulz. 13. 
April 10, 1888; sister of NORJVUV; 
add. New York City. Harriet Bacon 
Macdonald, who played piano; pupil 
of James M. Tracy and Carl Baer- 
niann. B. Nov. 27, 1805; m. April, 
1893; add. New York City. 

Normal Pitch. Standard PITCH. 

Normalton. Ger. Normal PITCH. 

Normaltonart. Ger. The normal 
or natural key of C major and its rela- 
tive minor A . 

Norman (Barak) made instruments 
in partnership with Nathaniel Cross, 
London, 1688-1740. 

Norris (Thomas) composed an- 
thems, six symphonies, glees, catches, 
overture to “The Tempest”; played 


organ Christ Church Cathedral, Ox- 
ford; in boyhood chorister Salisbury 
Cathedral, and ten. singer in later life. 
B. 1741, Merc, near Salisbury; d. 1790, 
London. 

Norris (William) composed an- 
thems, an “ Ode to Saint Cecilia’s 
Day,” a service; master of choristers, 
Lincoln Cathedral ; in boyhood a chor- 
i.ster in the Eng. Chapel Royal. D. 
about 1710. 

North (Francis, Lord Guilford) 

wrote “A Philosophical Treatise on 
Music,” 1677; Lord Keeper, but an 
excellent amateur musician. B. 1637, 
Kirtling, Cambridgeshire; d. Sept. 5, 
1685. The Hon. Boger wrote “ Me- 
moircs of Music,” sketching the his- 
tory of this art from the time of the 
Greeks to 1728 (posth., 1846); be- 
came Attorney-General to James TI 
of Eiig. B. Sept. 3, 1653; brother 
of LORD GUILFORD; d. Mar. 1, 
1733. 

Norwich Festivals were held as 
early as 1770, but as a triennial event 
date from 1824. The conductors have 
Ikjcii Sir George Smart, Sir Julius 
Benedict, and Allxirto Randoggt‘r. 
Many works by English composers 
have had their first performance at 
these concerts. 

Nota. It. “ Note,” as Bianca, 
“white,” or half note; Buona, ac- 
cented note; Cambita or Cambiata, 
passing note; Caratteristica, leading 
note; Cattiva, unaeecnted note; Con- 
tra Notain, COUNI'ERPOINT; Cor- 
onata, holding note; d’Abbellimento, 
grac(‘ note ; di Passaggio, passing note ; 
di Piacere, grace note used option- 
ally; Quadrata, Plnin Song note; 
Scolta, staccato note; Sensibilis, 
leading note; Sostenuta, sustained 
note. 

Notation is the term employed for 
those systems of symbols whereby com- 
positions in music may be permanently 
recorded. Music is the only universal 
language, and the notation now univer- 
sally used has resulted from a process 
of evolution no less gradual and com- 
plex than that of language itself. The 
ALPHABET which suffices to record 
such ideas as may be expressed in words 
is obviously unfit to suggest pitch, 
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rhythm, the combination and duration 
of tones, to say nothing of the rhetor- 
ical graces and shades of expression 
without which music becomes mechani- 
cal and tedious. If any man shall invent 
a system whereby full scores can be 
more easily read than the examples here 
reproduced, he will he a public bene- 
factor. Meantime it is important that 
the difficulties of the present system bo 
not exaggerated. In the keyboard of 
the piano and other instruments having 
Equal TEMPERAMENT, the Octave, 
that is to say the range of tones be- 
tween the tone resulting from any given 
number of vibrations, and the tone 
which results from double that number 
of vibrations, is divided into twelve 
nearly equal scunitones. There is a differ- 
ence between A sharp and B Hat when 
correctly played on instruments of the, 
violin family, or sung, but where Equal 
Temperament prevails this differeiKM', is 
only theoretical, a compromise of both 
semitones sounded by a black key, serv- 
ing for each. The lirst step in the nota- 
tion of pitch is the Staff - , which 

consists of live straight horizontal lines. 
If the range of tones to be noted shall ex- 
ceed those which can be represented on or 
between these five} linos, or immediately 
below the lowest or above the highest 


line, Ledger Lines — - - are added. 

Since it is more convenient to record 
tones without resorting to Ledger Idiies, 
a Clef is employed to accommodate the 
compass of voices and instruments to 
the staff, of which several varieties are 

employed. The C Clef stands lyi or 

Ini 

for c' ( Middle C ), no matter what its 
position on the staff may be. Whatever 
line it grips represents c', and when it 
occurs on the first or lowest line it is 
cal l€;d the Soprano or Discant (ffef; on 
the third line it becomes the Alto Clef; 
and on the fourth line the Tenor Clef. 
The most important Clefs are the G or 
Treble Clef, which is always placed on 
the second line, and the F or Bass Clef, 
both of which are essential to the nota- 
tion of music for the piano. The staff 
modified by the G Clef represents the 
following tones ; 




Modified by the F Clef, the Staff repre- 
sents : 



A single Ledger Line for c' is sufficient 
to bring these two registers togctluT. 
The Staff may be thus compared to a lad- 
der, the rungs and spaces of which indi- 
cate the height or depth of a tone. But 
the tones indicated by the Staff an^ 
whole tones or natural tones, such as 
those sounded on striking only the white 
keys of the piano. The semitones art^ 
indicated by the Sharp ( J ), whicli when 
prefixed to a note raises its value one 
semitone ; the Flat ( ^ ) which lowers the 
note to which it is prefixed by a semi- 
tone ; and the Natural (t) ) which cancels 
the effect of either a Sharp or a Flat. The 
Double Sharp ( x ) raises the vahui of a 
note two semitones; the Double Flat 
(!77 ) lowers its value two seinitom^s; 
and the double chromatics are canctdliul 
by the Natural in combination with the 
Sharp ( Bit ) or Flat ( ). Sharps, Flats, 
and Naturals occurring occasionally in 
notation are called Accidentals. Only 
the Natural key of C can be represented 
without the use of a(;citlentals, however, 
and to avoid the endless repetition nf 
these characters throughout a comi)Osi- 
tion in the other keys, it is customary to 
group eitlier the Sharps or Flats lu^ees 
sary to a given key after the Clef, indi 
eating that the notes which follow ar(' 
to be modified accordingly until fiirthei 
notice. These groups of Sharps and 
Flats indicating the key are calhul tho 
Signature, and the signatures of the vari- 
ous keys are as follows, the signature oi 
a major key serving also for that key’s 
relative minor, although the tonic of the 
minor key is a minor third below that of 
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charaLtters which have now been given 
are the only ones now used to represen t 
pitch. The duration of a tone is indi- 
cated by the shape of the nctc em- 
ployed, find there is a mark of silence 
or Rest for each note. The longest 
note now used is the Breve (||^| ) which 
is almost obsolete; tlien the Whole 
Note or Semibreve ( <^ ), half as long as 
the Breve ; the Minim or Half Note y ); 
'tlie (hotcliet or Quarter Note (J); the 
Quaver or Eighth Note {J ^) ; the Semi- 
quaver or Sixteenth Note ; t he 

Demisemiquavcr or Thirty-second Note 
I M ; the Ilciuulemisemiqiiaver or 

' N 

Sixty-fourth Note ^ The eight Rests 
corresponding to these notes are (If: )* 

(— ),U). (x)-(i), (^), (q).(5). 

The actual duration of a note, however, 
is again modified by tempo, a thing 
which the METRONOME now renders 
exact. *‘M.M. ^ = 100 for examine, 
would indicate that quarter notes are to 
be played at the rate of 100 per minute. 
Verbal directions regarding tempo, such 
as ANDANTE, ALLEGRETTO, AI^ 
LEGRO, etc., without such Metronome 
marks, are highly indefinite. Tempo 
has already been used as meaning speed, 
for which the Italian word Movimento 
would seem a better term ; but it also 
means TIME or RHYTHM. The unit 


of rhythm is the MEASURE, which is 
the space enclosed between two Bars 


iii)' 


and contains a given num- 


ber of BEATS determined by the Time 
Signature. In modern notation the 
Semibreve or Whole Note is the com- 
mon length of a Measure, and it may be 
indicated by which means that the 
Measure includes one Semibreve or its 
equivalent, or J, which means that there 
are four heals, each of the value of a 
Crotchet, 'fin? signature for Alla Breve 
Time is O with a perpendicular line 
drawn through it or h which for- 
merly had four minims to the Measure 
with two heats. So-called A Caupolha 
time has the same signature. all 

other Time Signatures fractions are 
employed, the upper figure giving the 
number of heats to the measure, the lower 
the value of the notes or their equiva- 
lents. Rhythms which are divisible 
by two are called Duple or Common 
Time. Included in this heading are the 
following varieties: f, f, jj, I, A, J. 
Under Compound Duple Time are 
found: 5, I, §, ft, V, V. \h 
Rhythms which are divisible by three 
fire called Triple Time. The figure 
serves as a time signature for t as 
well as the fraction. Other varieties of 
Triple Time are : L l» i- Compound 
Triple Times are: L 

For the notation of IMtch in the body of 
this work by means of ACCENTS, see 
Table of Abbreviations or C. Defini- 
tions of all abbreviations will be found 
under their proper titles. N umerals are 
employed to indicate, besides Time, 
FINGERING, CHORDS; and in such 
combinations as 4-tette, Quartet; I-ma, 
Prima; Man. 1., Great Organ; Man. 2., 
Choir Organ ; and 8va., OTTAV A. The 
following signs in notation are defined 
under their proper titles: DOT (•)? 
STACCATO (t); FERMAT A, (^)\ 
Mezzo STACCATO MARTEL- 

LATO (ID, BIND, TIE, or SUJR; 
(- — -); Mezzo LEGATO, 

TKNUTO or PESANTE (— ); Forte 
TENUTO, (w); Thumb in FINGER- 
ING, (KOr-f-) PRES A, (N-orry;); 

REi EAT 
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26G 

Prcstlssio 

0. ^3 la* 



Ml 

H 




Maulo piccolo. / 

FUuli. \ 

Oboi. 

Clarinelti. 

Fagotti. 1 

Contrafngoito. ( 

[T^r 


Iftt 

M 



Bl 

s 

9ii 


Si 


mm 



pn 
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PI 

lisHi 


'm 

li^ 

z^s^-ii^az 
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f r rT“ 

0ff¥ 
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pw 



iietfssss 

SaAi.e'S’JTE 

!IPH 
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BfSg 

iili 

lULM 

|sssS 





•- 

- 

Ti 


Iliii 

taggaan 

Corni. 

Corni. 

Trombc. 

Thnpani. 





j j r 1 ^. 


!|!895 


nm 





pfph 

j-j-r _r_ 




mm 





fiii 




Ffiii 

SS5lv= 





J' 

j^I± 

-fbr^ 




llVnOra ^ 

Truiiiboui.! 

’ 

•^Ktx a>T- * 1^ -- 

^ — 
V- 








' Bimo. 

TrianguFu. 

Cinelli f 


fJFf 






-. - 

s^g^yi 

cjff^jrtx 


£id£!d 

JJJ- 

Vt 

Iff*"-. 

J J J 
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ipM 

ab^. 

Gran Tamburo. 

f 

frf-" 





w^SmM 

mm 
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Viulino 1. 1 








■«i^' ’ 


Violino Q. 






sxjrjTS 

SSSSSBA 

SJBB3BSS 

esrsuLS 

xzssss'sa 
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ir 

Pi 


in 

M9h 

Viola. 

jr 


dr-- - - 

Jr 

iiL 

siatiiSLa 


rreaps^F 

m 

SOFRAirO • 

6 

ALTO. 

as 

Jte- rr= 



— 

E^zrTrrgrr^grLrtri-Tji- 

^idoiaufalmij^anplini .od«b! DieienKiiMderf^niuWell! 

SeUoiutUa^^MvMiMI .gnoa.' IliifvcQ KnwdergaJacaWiilU 
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1T>» r^- 


U 

BASSO. 


— 


pSTr 

^idanurMiinggn^ili; .onen! Dk'irnKtt«*<lerg«aicnw«U! 

Seid amicMiiAgiwJMiUi .onen! DiMi-nKuMdergMtraW*tt! 

d.r 
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Viuloucello. 1 
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Basso. ( 
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c 
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Pagp from the last movement of Beethoven’s Ninth or "Choral ’’ Symphony, the words bein^? 
irom bchiller s Ode to Joy. ’ h ull score, reproduced by courtesy of Breitkopf & Hartel. 
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T^atro from the last act of Debussy’s “ Pcll<^as et Mc^lisande,” showing the beginning of the 
'itiale. Condensed score, reproduced by courtesy of A. Durand <Sc his. 
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SEGNO, ( ARPEGGIO, 

BRACE, (I) CRESCENDO, 

(-==:); DIMINUENDO, (=— ); 
TURN TRILL (tr— “Orlt*); 

DIRECT (|/orir); MORDENT, (.MvV 
Breatliiti}; places are indicated by ( ’ 
or // //or VV)i TRIPLETS, (^) etc ; 

ACCIACCATURA,^^*^!^; APPOG- 


GIATURA, 
GIATURA,(E^^ 


; Double viPPOG- 
0 . Other signs or 


their music. With the Roman con- 
quest of the world the Greek system of 
notation disappeared, and by the fifth 
century the first fifteen letters of the 
Roman alphabet were employed to 
designate the degrees of the scale, 'rhe 
reduction in the number of letters to 
seven may have been effected by St 
GREGORY TUE GREAT. At any rate, 
the first seven Roman letters were usoil 
in noting liturgical music, Jilthough 
they ceased to be written after the 
eighth century, by which time the sys- 
tem of dots, accents, and other signs 
known collectively as NEUMAE Inni 
come into gcmeral use. Reminders of 
the older system may be found in LUTE 
TABLATURE, of which an example 
is given herewith ; as well as in the pres- 
ent names of the tones of the scale, and 


NEUMAE employed in Notation 



characters are sometimes employed for 
special instruments. Thus in organ 
music, mean release dam- 

per pedal; ( |VSl ? Ll ) show where 

pedal is to be pressed and released; 

r 

music, (vv) means up how; (i' 'i) down 
bow, etc. The notation of Greek music 
was accomplished by means of the let- 
ters of the alphabet arranged in conven- 
tional forms, upright, inverted, or 
slantwise, which served well enough 
for the record of melodies, although the 
system was complex and would have 
been useless had the Greeks harmonized 


TU> 


heel and toe. In violin 


of the clefs. The Neumac in themselves, 
however, while serving their original pur- 
pose of ACCENTS admirably, and lik' ' 
wise showing the number of notes to 
.sung to a given portion of text, failed to 
indicate pitch, and were at best, there- 
fore, merely aids to the memory of tl»e 
singers, who were required to learn tin* 
melodies by rote and tradition. Tovvanl 
the close of the eighth century, abbre- 
viations for tempo and expression first 
came into use, and manuscripts 
served by the Roman Catholic CJhureli 
show the first trace of the present sys- 
tem of notation about 900. A red liu’^ 
occurs in these manuscripts, drawn 
above the text and marked F. All neii- 
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mae placed on this red line were then 
understood to represent f, while such as 
appeared above the line were of higher 
pitch, and those below the line, of lower 
pitch. The next advance in notation 
was the addition of a second line, this 
time of yellow, to indicate c". HUO- 
IhVLI), a monk of St. Amand in the 
tenth century, invented a staff of 
many lines in which the spaccis indi- 
cated the tones and semitones of the 
scale, the text being written in the 
spaces. He complicated his system by 
reverting to the Greek tetra chordal 
clia.racters, and it soon fell into disuse. 
Karly in the eleventh century. (HJIDO 
of Arezzo either invented the four line 
staff or adapted the idea from some 
other churchinan, whereon as with us, 
notes were written on both lines and 


vocal part is given above the instrumen- 
tal accompaniment, and the parts are 
united by bars. A page from Beetho- 
ven’s NIJMTU SYMPHONY, full score, 
and a page from Debussy’s PELLfeAS 
KT MKLISANDP, are here reproduced 
as interesting specimens of classic and 
present day notation in music. 

Note. (Miaraetor ro])reseiiting a mu- 
sical tone; lienee tlH^ (one represented. 

Notazione Musicale. It, Musical 
NOTATION. 

Notker (“Balbulus”) wrote on 
IMain Song and the Roman letters 
used in notation, essays reprinted by 
Gerbcrt; monk of St. Gall and com- 
poser. B. about S4(); d. 912. 

Notot (Joseph) composed four sym- 
phoiiie.s, three piano concertos, so- 


Spccimen of Lut(5 TABLATl'RIO 


J J I 


; / J' J' /j'j' i' J J 


Translation : — 




■= 4 ^ 




Pi; 


i J 

ai:- ft ^ 


spaces. By the thirteenth century tlie 
fifth line was added, and the neumae 
had begun to disappear before the f^arge, 
th(‘ Double Long, the Long and the 
Breve, prototypes of the notes now in 
use Hie next important step in the 
developuieiit of notation was the adoj)- 
tion of the Bar from laite Tablature, 
find with it a more definite rhythmic 
form than had been possible or indeed 
needful in earlier notation. Then 
came the abandonment of the church 
Modes for the modem Major and 
Minor Scales, since which time the ten- 
dency has been to simiilify as far as pos- 
sible whatever difficulties remained in 
the recording of music. Thus the 
graces which proved so troublesome 
to students a few gen(;rations ago have 
nearly all become obsolete. The first 
full score of record is that of Peri's 
£uridice,** 1600. In that work the 


natas ; jiluyed organ, Arras and Paris ; 
settled in London on outbreak of 
French Revolution ; pupil of Leclerc. 
Jk 175;*), Arras; d. England. 

Nottebohm (Martin Gustav) wrote 
“ Beethoven iana and other valuable 
works on that composer and on Schu- 
bert ; edited Bacdi, Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn. B. Nov. 12, 
1817, near Arnsberg, Westjihalia ; d. 
Oct. 29, 1882, Giatz.^ 

Notturno. /k At first a serenade, 
the name is now indiseriininately au- 
plied to compositions of (juiet, simple 
style. Developed by John Field (who 
wrote some half-dozen), on lines further 
taken uj) by Chopin. Also NOCTURNE. 

Notula. L. Notes employed in 
writing ligatures. 

Nourrit (Louis) sang ten. in opera, 
debut as Renaud in “ Armide,” Paris 


29 
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Op^ra; prize pupil Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. Montpellier, Aug. 4, 1780; 
d. Sept. 23, 1831. Adolphe sang ten. 
in opera, creating such roles as Ma- 
saniello, Arnold in “ William Tell,” 
Eleazar in “ La Juive,” debut 1821, 
Paris Op6ra; wrote libretti of ballets; 
taught Paris Conservatoire; pupil of 
his father, LOUIS, and of Garcia. B. 
Mar. 3, 1802, Paris; killed himself. 
Mar. 8, 1839, Naples. 

Nour Singh. East Indian horn or 
trumpet. 

Novacek (Ottokar) composed three 
string quartets, six songs to words 
by Tolstoi, two concerto caprices for 
piano and eight for violin and piano, 
Perpetumn Mobile for violin with or- 
chestra, Bulgarian dances for violin 
and orchestra; played violin under 
Nikisch, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
solo viola, Damrosch orchestra; in 
early life violinist with Gewandhaus 
orchestra and viola with Brodsky 
quartet; pupil of Schradieck and 
Brodsky; won Mendelssohn prize, 
Leipsic Conservatory, 1885. B. May 
13, 1866, Fehertemplom, Hungary; d. 
Feb. 3, 1900, New York. 

Kovdk (Vitezslav) composed songs, 
choruses, chamber music, overtures, 
the symphonic poems Eternal J^ong- 
ing” and ‘‘On the lofty Tatra”; 
pupil of Prague Conservatory. B. Dec. 
6, 1870, Kamenitz, Bohemia; add. 
Prague. 

Novelletten. Title given to his 
piano soli. Op. 21, by Schumann. 

Novello (Vincent) founded the pub- 
lishing house of NOVELLO & CO., 
London, 1811; composed masses, mo- 
tets, the “ Infant’s Prayer,” a song 
for the boy chorister, w'hich sold 
100,000 copies; collected and edited 
classic music; helped found London 
Philharmonic Society; played organ, 
piano; in boyhood chorister in the 
Sardinian Chapel, London. B. Sept. 
6, 1781, London; d. Aug. 9, 1861, 
Nice. Cecilia sang in opera ; pupil of 
Mrs. Blane Hunt. Daughter of VIN- 
CENT; d. June 20, 1890, Genoa. 
Clara Anastasia sang sop. in opera, 
debut at Padua, 1841 ; but retired two 
years later on her marriage to Count 
Gigliucci; pupil Paris Conservatoire. 


B. June 10, 1818, daughter of VIN 
CENT; d. Mar. 12, 1908, Borne. Mar; 
Sabilla sang sop. ; translated worl\ 
on theory into English; daughter c 
VINCENT. D. Jan. 8, 1904, Genot 
Joseph Alfred continued the publisl 
ing business established by his fathej 
VINCENT; sang bass. B. Aug. 1] 
1810; d. July 16, 1896, Genoa. 

Novell© & Co., founded in 1811 b 
VINCENT NOVELLO, at first mad 
a specialty of publishing sacred musi( 
then began to issue editions of th 
classics at popular prices. Henr 
Littleton, who had been connecte 
with the firm since 1841, was admittc 
to j)artiiership, 1861, becfime sole pn 
prietor five years later, and in 186 
acquired the copyright'- of Mendeh 
solin’s works by buying the bus 
ness of Ewer & Co., when the hous 
adopted the style of Novel lo. Ewe 
& C.V). Mr. Littleton died May 1] 
1888, and \vas succeeded by his tw 
sons. 

Noverre (Jean Georges) composoi 
ballots for the courts of Wiirtcinberg 
Vienna, Paris, producing his “ Lc 
Noces de Thetis” and “Jphigenie ii 
Aulide ” in London after the Frond 
Kevolution ; said to have invented tli 
“ ballet d’action ” ; wrote on dancin'^ 
and was dancing master to the Ini 
perial family at Vienna; knight of tli' 
Order of Christ. B. April 29, 1727 
Paris; d. about 1810. 

Nowell. Old English for NOEL. 

Nozze di Figaro. Wolfgang Ama 
dens Mozart’s four-act opera bififa 
to book by da Ponte after the Beau 
marchais comedy, “ Le Mariage d 
Figaro,” was first performed May 1 
1786, at the Vienna National Theatre 
and, though soon withdrawn there, hai 
remained one of the best loved work: 
of its class throughout the world. Tla 
first part of the adventures of tin 
illustrious Figaro are given in tht 
“BARBER OF SEVILLE.’^ Alm<i 
viva, somewhat wearied of his level} 
countess, makes love to her niaiii 
Susanna, with whom Figaro is deeplj 
enamoured. Susanna and the Countesi- 
conspire to arouse the jealousy 
Alma viva by means of the page Cheni 
bino, to whom the Countess pays man} 
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attentions. They are completely suc- 
cessful in this, but the Count is none 
the less determined to exercise his 
scigneurial rights over Susanna, and 
Figaro is equally determined to keep 
Susanna for himself. Meantime mat- 
ters are complicated by Bartolo, who 
has been rejected by Susanna, and 
Marccllina, who holds a written prom- 
ise of marriage from Figaro. They 
unite to prevent the happiness of their 
faithless loves. The Count is delighted 
at having an excuse for forcing Fi- 
garo to marry any one other than 
Susanna, but Figaro proves that he is 
really the son of Bartolo and Marcel- 
lina, and has a happy reunion with his 
long lost parents. The Count tries to 
rid himself of Cherubino by giving him 
a captain’s commission and sending 
him to the wars. The Countess and 
Susanna disguise the page in women’s 
clothes, but, although the Count rec- 
ognizes him, he has received a note 
from Susanna appointing a meeting, 
and does nothing to prevent the long 
delayed marriage ceremony at which 
Figaro and Susanna and Bartolo and 
INlarcellina are united. Tlie final act 
represents a garden at night. Su- 
sanna and the Countess have ex- 
clianged clothing. The Count mistakes 
his wife for Susanna; the page, who 
has tried to flirt with the Countess, 
whom he believes to be Susanna, con- 
soles himself with Barberina, and Fi- 
garo, mad with rage, is deliglited when 
he finds that the supposed Countess is 
really his Susanna. Finding Figaro 
with the woman he assumes to be his 
wife, the Count calls for lights, the 
women unveil, the Count humbly sup- 
plicates pardon for his conduct, the 
Countess graciously consents to be re- 
conciled to her husband, and, of course, 
Figaro and Susanna are left to their 
happiness. The music reveals Mozart 
at his best, and in writing of the first 
performance, Kelly records : “ Never 
was there a greater triumph.” The 
original^ cast included : Almaviva, 
Mandini, bar.; Figaro, Bcnucci, bass; 
Basilio and Don Curzio, Occhelcy 
(Michael Kelly), ten.; Cheru- 
bino, Mandini, sop. ; the Countess, 
Storace, sop.; Susanna, Laschi, sop.; 


Marcellina, Bussani, mez. sop.; Bar- 
berina, Gottlieb, sop. The chief num- 
bers are: Act 1: “ Se vuol ballare, 
Signor Contino,” Figaro; “ Jja Ven- 
detta,” Bartolo ; “ Non so piU cosa 
son,” Cherubino; “Cosa sento? tosto 
andate,” Almavivti, Basilio, Susanna; 

“ Non pill aiidrai,” Figaro ; Act U : 

“ Porgi amor,” the Countess; “ Voi che 
sapete,” (Ticrubino; “ Venite inginoc- 
chiatevi,” Susanna; Act III: “ Cru- 
dcl! pcrche finora,” Almaviva and the 
Countess ; “ llicoiiosci in quesio am- 
plesso,” sextet ; “ Dove sono,” the 

( Inin less : Canzonetla “ SulT aria” 
(Zephyr duet), I lie Coiinlcss and Su- 
sanna; “In quegF anni,” Basilio; 
“ F’cco la marcia,” Figaro ; Act IV : 
“ Dell, vicni, non tardar,” Susanna. 

Nuances. FV. “ Shades ” of ex- 
pression in music. 

Number. Integral portion of a mu- 
sical compositiou. 

Numerus. h. Number, rhythm. 

Nunc Dimittis. The canticle of 
Simeon, Luke ii, 29-32, is sung 
in the Anglican Evening Service al- 
ternately with the Dcus Misereatur. 
In the Latin ritual it is sung at 
Compline. 

Nuno (Jaime) composed the 
MEXICAN NATIONAL HYMN; 
taught music in Buffalo, N. Y., 52 
years. Born and educated in Spain, 
Nuno was sent to Chiba as bandmaster 
for the military bands in the island, 
and he met General Santa Ana, 1851, 
by whose invitation he later went 
to Mexico Ch'ty when Santa Ana be- 
came President. lie was driven from 
Mexico by a revolution, settled in 
Buffalo, where lie soon obtained a 
number of pupils. In 18114 he again 
visited Mexico, but jHilitical condi- 
tions prevent(‘d him from being well 
received. In 1901 Capt. Hernandez, 
millitjiry aftaclu^ of I^resident Diaz, 
visited Buffalo on business connected 
with the Pan-American F^xposition, 
met Nuno, and on his return to Mex- 
ico, began an agitation for the com- 
poser’s recognition. The newspaper 
“El Plis” lent its aid, and in Sep- 
tember, 1901, the veteran musician 
made a triumphal tour of Mexico, was 
received with national salutes, heard 
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his hymn sung by choruses of children, 
received a chaplet of gold from Mex- 
ico City, a silver medal from Pueblo, 
a handsome purse raised by popular 
subscription, in a word, such an ova- 
tion as had never been accorded a 
composer in America before. Then 
Nuno returned to his home in Buffalo, 
and died July PJ, 1908, while visiting 
at Bay Side, L. 1. lie was buried in 
Buffalo the following week. 

Nuovo, di. It. Again. 

Nut. Fixed bridge at the upper end 
of the fingerboard of instruments of 
the viol and guitar families, over 
which the strings are passed; mechan- 
ism of the bow by which the hairs may 
be either tightened or slackened. 

Nux or Nucius (Joannes) com- 
posed two books of motets published 
at Prague and Liegnitz, 1591-1009; 
wrote on theory; abbot of the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of lliinmelwitz. B. 
1550, Gorlitz, Silesia; d. 1020. 

Nux, de la (Paul Veronge) com- 
posed the two-act opera “ Zaire,*’ 
Paris Op(?ra, 1889, the music dram.a 
“ Labdacides ” ; pupil of F. Bazin, 
Paris Conservatoire, where he won the 
second grand prize, 1870. B. June 29, 
1853, Fontainebleau; add. Paris. 


O indicates an open string; har- 
monic; diminished fifth; that a note 
must be played with the thumb; in 
obsolete NOTATION indicated TFM- 
PITS perfcctum. 

O. It. Or. 

Oakeley (Dr. Sir Herbert Stanley) 

composed a “ Jubilee Album ” of songs 
dedicated to Queen Victoria, a ‘‘ Jubi- 
lee Lyric ” or cantata, “ Suite in the 
Olden Style,” festival march, funeral 
march, antherns, morning and evening 
services, piano sonata; became pro- 
fessor of music, Edinburgh University; 
M.A., Oxford; Mils. Dr., Dublin; 
LL.D., Oxford; composer to the Queen 
in Scotland, knight, 1870 ; organized 
KEID CONCKlPrS ; phiyed organ ; 
pupil of Elvey, Schneider, Dresden, and 
Breidenstein, Bonn. B. July 22, 1830, 
Ealing; son of Sir IL Oakeley, Bart.; 
d. Oct. 26, 1903. See biography by E. 
M. Oakeley, his brother. 


Oaten Pipe. Straw cut to form a 
reed-pipe. 

Ob. Abbreviation of Oboe and of 
Obbligato. 

Obbligato. It. An obligatory part 
or accompaniment. 

Obehoffer (Emil) composed songs 
and church music; conducted the 
Minneapolis Philharmonic Club, an 
oratorio society of 330 mixed voices, 
and the symphony orchestra of 70 
men; pupil of ('yril Kistlcr and Isa- 
dore Philipp. B. Aug. 10, 1807, 

Munich; add. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ober. Ocr. “ Over, upper,” as 
Manual, upper manual; Stimme, 
upper part or voice; Ton, overtone or 
harmonic; Werk, in an organ with 
two manuals, the choir organ; with 
three, the swell; with four, the solo 
organ. 

Obermeyer (Joseph) played violin 
in the service of Ck)imt Vincent VVald- 
stcin; pupil of Kamel and Tartiiii. 
B. 1749, Nezabudicz, Bohemia; d. after 
1810. 

Obertas. National Polish dance re- 
sembling the Mazourka. 

Oberthiir (Charles) composed the 
operas “ Kloris von Namur,” ” Der 
Berggeist des Harzes,” Wiesbaden; the 
“ St Philip de Neri ” grand mass, the 
cantatas “Lady Jane Grey,” “Pil- 
grim Queen,” “Red Cross "Knight”; 
“ Macbeth,” and “ Riibezahl,” over- 
tures, “ Lorelcy ” for harp and orches- 
tra, chamber music, and harp pieces; 
played harp. B. Mar. 4, 1819, Municli; 
d. Nov. 8, 1895, London. 

Oblige. Fr. OBBLIGATO. 

Oblique Piano. Small PIANO wiih 
strings set diagonally in an upright 
case, invented by Robert Wormini, 
London, LSll. 

Oblique Motion is said to occur 
where one part moves, the other re- 
maining stationary. 

Oboe. Orchestral instrument of 
wood with conical bore, played by 
means of a double reed and havini? 
9 to 14 keys, with an extreme com- 
pass of b flat to f"' with all inter- 
mediate semitones. The oboe is of pr<^‘ 
historic origin, has undergone many 
changes in modern times until it kas 
become the most complicated and dit’ 
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ficult of the woodwinds. Varieties of 
the oboe were known in the Middle 
A^^es as tlie Chalimieau, Sclialmey, 
Shalm, or Shawm. Handel and Mo- 
zart assigned the oboe a prominent 
place in their scores, and its peculiar 
pastoral reedy quality has insured 
equal favour from more recent com- 
posers. The oboe cliiefly in use in 
orchestras is set in C, but sometimes 
in B flat or E flat for military bands. 
The COR ANGLAIS is an oboe with 
compass a lifth lower than that in- 
dicated above, and slightly dilferent 
quality. 

Oboe. Reed pipe organ stop of 
S-ft. pitch, with quality resembling 
tliat of the orchestral oboe. 

Oboe d’Amore. An oboe in A with 
compass a minor third below that of 
the ordinary oboe, and a veiled tone, 
due its hollow globular bell. 

Oboe di Caccia. “Hunting oboe.” 
An oboe standing in Y or K flat, for 
which music was written on the alto 
clef. 

Oboist. Oboe player. 

Oboista. It. OBOIST. 

Obrecht (Jacob) composed church 
music, of which eight masses were pub- 
lished, and the “ Fortuna desperata,” 
reprinted, Amsterdam, 1870; 30 chan- 
sons and motets still extant; chapel- 
master, Antwerp Cathedral, 1491, in 
early life chai)clmaster at Utrecht, 
where Erasmus was his pupil; lived 
also in Cambrai, Bruges, Ferrara, and 
Florence. B. about 1430, Utrecht; d. 
after 1500. 

Oca del Cairo. Wolfgang Amadeus 
MozarUs two-act opera buft'a, to book 
by Varesco, was left unfinished, owing 
to the composer’s dissatisfaction with 
the plot, but was patched up with other 
of Mozart’s compositions and first per- 
formed June 0, 18G7, at the Paris 
ThC'fltre des Fantaisios. 

Ocarina. Terra cotta toy instru- 
ment of sweet, soft tone. 

O^Carolan (Turlogh) composed 
“ Bumpers Squire Jones,” “ One bottle 
more,” “ The Receipt for Drinking 
NVhiskey,” “O’Rourke’s noble feast”; 
was the last and juost famous of the 
Irish bards; the welcome guest of the 
Irish gentry and nobility; a harpist 


of ability, though blind ; had 60 clergy 
of different denominations at his fu- 
neral, and was buried in the plot of 
his friend and patron The MacDermot 
Roe. B. 1670, Newtown, Meath; d. 
Mar. 25, 1738. 

Occasional Oratorio. George Fred- 
erick Handel’s work, consisting of an 
overture and three parts to selections 
from Milton’s Poems, wdth additions 
by Dr. Morell, was first performed at 
Covent Garden, 1746. The principal 
numbers will be found in his “ Judas 
Maccabeus ” and “ Israel in Egypt.” 

Ochetto. IIOClvET. 

Ochsenkuhn (Sebastian) compiled 
a German tablature lute-book contain- 
ing transcriptions of French and Ger- 
man songs and motets, Heidelberg, 
1558; lutenist to the Counts Palatine 
of the Rhine. B. Feb. 6, 1521; d. 
Aug. 20, 1574, Heidelberg. 

Octave. Interval of an eighth; 
eight days following a church feast; 
organ stop of 8 ft. pitch on the pedal 
or 4 ft. pitch on the manual; the 
Greek diapason. 

Octave Flute. PICCOLO. 

Octet. Eight-part composition. 

Octiphonium. L. OCTET. 

Octuor. Fr. OCTET. 

Octuplet. Group of eight equal 
notes. 

Ode. Elaborate poem in lyric form. 

Odington, de (Walter) wrote “ De 
Speculatione Musices,” giving impor- 
tant information on rhythms of the 
13th century; English Benedictine 
monk of hAeshani. B. Gloucester- 
shire; d. after 1330. 

Odo (Abbot of Cluny) composed 
three hymns and 12 antiphons in 
honour of vSt. Martin ; wrote “ Dia- 
logus de Musica ” and other theoret- 
ical works, reprinted by Gerbert and 
de Cousseniaker ; took orders at 19; 
studied music in Paris with Remy 
d’Auxerre; became archicantor, St. 
Martin’s monastery, Tours; choir- 
master to the Benedictines of Beaumc; 
abbot of Cluny, 927-42. B. 879; d. 
Nov. 18, 942. 

Oedipus. Felix Mendelssohn com- 
posed music to the “Antigone,” “Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus,” and “Oedipus at Co- 
lonos ” of fSopliocles, by order of the 
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King of Prussia. The first and last 
works were performed in 1841 and 
1845, but the musie of “Oedipus Tyvan- 
nus,’* “ corn pie ted y sketched” in 1845, 
has been lost. Sir C. V. Stanford’s 
music to “Oedipus Tyrunnus” was 
first performed Nov. 22, 1887, at Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

Oeglin (Erhart) published music 
at Augsburg, 1507-12, introducing the 
metal type of Petrueci. 

Oesten (Theodor) composed dance 
music and salon pieces; taught in 
Berlin. B. Dec. 31, 1813, Berlin; d. 
Mar. 16, 1870, Berlin. 

Oeuvre. Fr, Work or opus. 

Offen. Ger, OPEN. 

Offenbach (Jacques Levy) com- 
posed “The Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein,” “ ORPTIEE AUX EN- 
FERS,” “CONTKS DTIOFFMANN,” 
in all 102 stage works, most of which 
were well received, while those already 
named arc still popular favourites. 
Son of the cantor of a Jewish congre- 
gation, OfTenbach, after some lessons 
from his father, entered the Paris 
Conservatoire, 1833, as a ’cello pupil 
of Vaslin, but a year later joined the 
orchestra of the Op(?ra Comique as 
’cellist. His next and only important 
appointment was as conductor at the 
Theatre Krancais, where lie composed 
“ Chanson de Fortunio ” for A. de 
Musset’s play “Chandelier.” “Pepito,” 
his first operetta, was produced with- 
out success at the Variates, 1853. In 
1855 he became manager of a small 
theatre, and in the same year acquired 
the Theatre Comte, which he renamed 
“ Bouffes Parisiens,” and there his 
success was immediate and lasting. In 
1860 his ballet- pantomime, “Lc Papil- 
lon,” was produced at the Acad^mie, 
and the following year he retired as a 
manager, although he later controlled 
the Theatre de la Gait^, 1873-75, de- 
voting himself to composition. In 
1877 he published “Notes d’un Mu- 
sicien en voyage,” in which he de- 
scribed a visit to America. lie also 
made occasional visits to London as a 
’cello virtuoso, but his chief interests 
were always in Paris. “ Contes d’Hoff- 
mann,” the composer’s favourite work, 
was not performed until after his 


death. Others of his more successful 
works were “ Belle H6l5ne,” 18G5, 
“ Corsaire Noir,” 1872; “La Creole,” 
1875; “Daphnis et Chloe,” 1860; 
“Priiicesse de Trebizonde,” 1870; 
“ Revo d’unc nuit d’6t(?,” “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ Whittington and His Cat,” 
1874; “Vie Parisienne,” 1860; “Mad- 
ame Favart,” 1878. B. June 21, 1810, 
Offcnbach-am-Main ; d. Oct. 5, 1880, 
Paris. 

Offertorium. L, “Offertory.” Mo- 
tet or brgan voluntary performed at 
High Mass while the celebrant is mak- 
ing ready and offering the Oblation. 
The text is a psalm or other portion 
of scripture. 

OflBLcium. L. Office or service. 

Oficleida. It, OPHICLEIDE. 

Oginski (Prince Michael Casimir) 
was accredited with having invented 
pedals for tlie liarp and suggesting 
“The Creation” as a subject lo 
Haydn. B. 1731, Warsaw; d. 1803. 
Prince Michael Cleopas composed 14 
polonaises, songs; Russian statesman. 
B. iScpt. 25, 1765, Gutzow, near War- 
saw; nephew of MICHAEL CASIMTR; 
d. Oct. 31, 1833, Florence. Prince 
Gabriel played violin. B. 1788; d. 
1843. 

Ohne. Ger. “Without,” as Worte, 
words. 

Oioueae. Vowels from the words 
“ World without end. Amen.” 

Oireachtas. Annual festivals held 
in Ireland by the Gaelic League since 
1897, at which there are competitions 
in Irish music and poetry. 

Okeghem (Joannes) was the great- 
est of the world’s music teachers, nun - 
bering de la Rue and Josquin among 
his many eminent pupils; founded the 
second or new school of Nethcrlaiul 
composers ; composed church music 
and chansons, canons, remarkable for 
ingenuity and learning, including a 
motet for 36 voices and the “ Missa 
cujusvis toni” and “Missa Prola- 
tium,” often cited in later theoretical 
works; in boyhood chorister at Ant- 
werp Cathedral and pupil of Binchois 
or Dufay; chapelmaster of the Kings 
of France, 1452-96; treasurer of ^t- 
Martin’s Church, Tours, by appoint- 
ment of Louis XI; made occasional 
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tours of Spain and the Netherlands. 

about 1434, probably Termonde, 
Kast Flanders; known as Ockenheim, 
Okekem; d. about 149(5. 

Old Hundred. The first known ver- 
sion of this tune appeared as the 
melody to Psalm cxxxiv in Beza’s edi- 
tion of the Genevan Psalter, 1554, 

OXeary (Arthur) taught piano. 
Royal Academy of Music, London, 
1856-1903; composed and edited mu- 
sic; pupil of Lcipsic Conservatory. 
B. Tralee, Kerry, Ireland, Mar. 15, 
1834; add. London. Rosetta Vinning 
composed songs ; ])upil Royal vXeadeiny 
of Music, King’s Scholar in 1851. B. 
Newton Abbot; m. ARTHUR, 1860; 
d. June 17, b909, London. 

Olimpiade. Metastasio’s opera lib- 
retto, written 1733 in celebration of 
the birthday of Empress Elizabeth, 
has been composed 31 times by com- 
posers from (Jaldara, 1733, to Conti, 
1829. 

Oliphant. Obsolete ivory horn. 

Oliphant (Thomas) made the Eng- 
lish version of FIDELIO; published 
“ La Musa Madrigal esca,” 1837, con- 
taining 400 madrigals ; honorary sec- 
retary London Madrigal Society. B. 
Dec. 25, 1799, Condie; d. Mar. 9, 1873, 
London. 

Olsen (Ole) composed a symphony 
in G major, the symphonic poems “Elf- 
dance,” “Aasgaardsreien,” the operas 
“ Stig Ilvide,” “ Lajla,” “ Stallo,” the 
oratorio “ Nideros,” four cantatas, the 
fairy opera “ Svein Urad”; wrote 
poems and books for his operas; be- 
came director of military music to the 
Swedish government, 1900; wrote crit- 
icism ; choirmaster and teacher in 
Christiania; pupil of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory. B. Hammerfest, July 4, 
1851 ; add. Christiania. 

OlthofP (Statius) composed four- 
part settings of Buchanan’s Latin 
poetic paraphrase of the Psalter; can- 
tor of the Rostock Marienkindie, 1579. 
B. Osnabrfick, 1555; d. Feb. 28, 1629, 
Rostock. 

Olympic. Gasparo Spontini’s three- 
act lyric tragedy, to book by Dieulafoy 
and BriiTaut after Voltaire, was first 
performed Dec. 22, 1819, at the Paris 
Academie Royale. 


O’Hara ( J oseph) sang ten. in Lon- 
don English opera, debut 1891, in such 
rrdes as Don (Jjcsar, Faust, Don Jos(5, 
Turiddii; member of the Moody-Man- 
ners Company; pupil of Perini and 
Moretti, Milan. B. Limerick, July 16, 
1866; add. London. 

Ombi. Negro HARP. 

Omnes, Omnia. L, All, chorus, 
tutti. 

Onagon. Chippewa DRUM. 

Once Accented Octave. The octave 
beginning with Middle C or c'. 

Ondeggiante. It. Undulating. 

Ondricek (Franz) played violin, 
debut in his father’s orchestra at 
seven, later touring Europe and Amer- 
ica as virtuoso. Free pupil of the 
Prague Conservatory for three years; 
a wealthy merchant sent him to Paris, 
where he studied under Massart at the 
Paris Conservatoire and won the first 
prize. Ilis first engagements were as 
violinist with the Pasdeloup concerts 
in Paris and the London Philharmonic 
Society. B. April 29, 1859, Prague; 
add. Prague. 

Onduld. Fr. Undulating. 

Onduliren. Oer. To produce a 
tremolo. 

Ongarese. It. Hungarian. 

Onslow (George) composed the 
comic operas “ Alcalde do la Vega,” 
1824; “Le Colporteur,” 1827; “ Le 
Due de Guise,” 1837 ; 34 quintets, 36 
quartets, three syun phonics ; pupil of 
Hullmandel, Dussek, Cramer, and 
Reicha; grandson of the first Lord 
Onslow and, through his mother, 
descended from the Brantomes; be- 
came member of the Institut in suc- 
cession to Cherubini. B. July 27, 
1784, Clermont-Ferrand; d. Oct. 3, 
1853. 

Onzieme. Fr. Eleventh. 

’Ood or Oud. Egyq)tian seven- 
stringed mandolin. 

Op. Abbreviation of (3PUS. 

Open Diapason. Principal or chief 
foundation stop of an organ. 

Open Harmony. Chords not in 
close position. 

Open Notes. Those produced with- 
out stopping the strings or by means 
of valves, crooks, or keys. 

Open Pipe. One open at the top, 
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the sound being an octave higher than 
if it be closed. 

Open Scores arc those in which 
each part has a separate line as op- 
posed to those in which more than one 
part is written to the lino, or close or 
short score. 

Open Strings. Unstopped strings. 

Opera is the one form of entertain- 
ment in this prosaic age by which man- 
kind may yet scale Heaven ( with Mar- 
guerite), wallow in the mire below 
(with Herod and Salome), descend 
into the waters under the earth (with 
Alberich), or into Hell (with Or- 
pheus ) ; may gain the heights of Mon- 
salvat (with Parsifal), explore the sad 
charms of Bohemia (with Mimi) or 
the commonplaces of the workaday 
world (with Louise). Nothing can l)e 
too absurd or improbable, too heroic 
or too criminal to serve the purpose 
of the highly conventionalized com- 
bination of music, the drama and all 
the arts, known by that name. It is 
the unreality of opera that charms. 
To analyse it as one would a play, a 
book, a painting, or a work of absolute 
music, would merely destroy the pleas- 
ure it affords. It must be accepted 
with the childish spirit of those who 
believe in Santa Claus. It deals with 
fairy tales and ghost stories for grown 
people. It is wholly unnatural, forced, 
impossible, but has grown in popular 
favour for 300 years, and is still young, 
perennially fresh and vigorous. It is 
customary to ascribe a (iroek origin 
to opera. In the remote ages when a 
great orator, who had cured himself 
of stammering by learning to speak 
with his mouth full of pebbles, 
strengthened his voice by declaiming 
so loudly that the roar of the surf 
could not drown his words, music was 
already an art and a science. The 
orators and players in order to send 
their words to the remotest parts of 
the theatre adopted a kind of chant or 
sing song, which may have resembled 
that of the older school of our own 
tragedians in uttering blank verse. 
There was an orchestra composed of 
flutes, under which name both oboes 
and flutes were included, of lyres and 
percussion instruments. The chorus 


voiced its explanatory comment on 
the text as to-day. But there was Tin 
harmony. The Greeks, who rcgardtul 
music as a branch of mathematics, in- 
vented the monochord and devised a 
most ingenious system of modes, loved 
melody, and with melody were content. 
During the period of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, when scholars and nobles 
tried to revive the beautiful in art by 
the study of that people whose life was 
beauty itself, Galilei, father of the 
astronomer, Peri, Caccini, Cavaliere, 
and other musicians, who were wont 
to gather at the home of Count di 
Vernio in Florence, resolved to restore 
the drama of the Greeks. The Churcjli 
Modes were modelled upon the Greek 
theory of music, in so far as the early 
churchmen were able to grasp it, and 
these worthies sought to rediscover the 
declamatory style of the Athenians. 
Peri’s “ Dafne,” privately performed 
at the Corsi Palace, was among the 
first efforts in this direction, 1507, and 
three years later, at the marriage of 
Henri JV of France with Maria de 
Medici, his ‘‘ Euridice ” was performed 
in public. These were tragic operas. 
As early as 1262 a comic opera by 
Adam do la Hale had been performed 
at Arras, in France, and in 1285 his 
“ Jeu de Robin et Marion ” had been 
received with delight by the French 
court at Naples, and in its Mysteries 
or Miracle plays the church had fos- 
tered dramatic performances with more 
or less musical accompaniment. But 
the coterie in Florence had begun their 
creative work at the psychological mo 
ment, and their “ Dramma per la Mu 
sica ” or Opera in Musica (work in 
music), sung in a new style, not un- 
like what Wagner was pleased to call 
“ aria which is recitative and recita- 
tive which is aria,” and which they 
termed “ stilo reppresentativo ” or 
“Musica Parlante” (speaking music) , 
became the fashion. Then came the 
revolution, headed by Monteverde, 
against the Polyphonic School of Com- 
position, the growth of the science of 
harmony, and the development of the 
modern orchestra; and, since the 
Church retained its preference for the 
older music, the composers of the new 
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school found in opera the best outlet 
for their genius. Throughout Italy, 
then to France, to Germany, to Eng- 
land, went composers and singers, tak- 
ing with them operas which every- 
where excited the interest of courtiers 
and musicians, and everywhere in- 
spired others to attempt fame and 
fortune by means of opera. Eventu- 
ally there grew up in France the op^ra 
comique, in Germany the singspiel, in 
Italy the commedia dell* Arte, in 
which the common people might find 
their thoughts and aspirations re- 
flected; but in court circles Italian 
opera continued to reign supreme. 
Perhaps the most formidable revolt 
was that heqded by Gluck, a thorough 
musician, trained in the arts of Italy, 
by birth a German, but a reformer and, 
after Lulli, the foremost of early com- 
posers of French opera. The world had 
become somewhat more enlightened 
regarding the Greek drama in liis day, 
and the orchestra had gained in power 
of expression, while the principles of 
harmony were more generally under- 
stood. Gluck aimed to purify opera, 
to prune out the excrescences which 
had grown up about Italian opera. 
What he did for France Weber was 
later to do for Germany, and what 
Weber left undone was attempted by 
Wagner, who dominated German music 
after him, giving a new impetus to 
operatic composition, and again en- 
deavouring to return more closely to 
the old Greek model. How well 
Wagner may have succeeded is for 
future generations to say, but it is 
worth noting that, while he liked to 
speak of the “ music of the future,** 
“ the new music** was a phrase in the 
mouths of the Italians generations be- 
fore him. This much may be said, that 
he revived an interest grow n somnolent, 
and that the music of the new Rus- 
sians and the Young Italians, however 
little it may resemble that of the com- 
poser of the Ring of the Nibelungcn, 
is none the worse because of him and 
his theories. When Italian opera had 
grown past the control of the men who 
believed, rightly or wrongly, they ^vere 
reviving the glory of ancient tragedy, 
the tendency ^ lialy was to look upon 


the opera libretto merely as a neces- 
sary peg on which to hang such glori- 
ous texture of music as might cause 
the book itself to be forgotten. The 
later German ideal assumed that mu- 
sic which detracted from the interest 
in the progress of the drama itself 
was bad music, and that the purpose 
of music, as well as of architecture, of 
lighting, of costuming, and of acting 
was merely to enforce the dr.amatic 
interest of the text. And it is w'ell to 
reflect that under the one set of theories 
w’C have had sparkling comedies wdiich 
lose nothing of their power of excit- 
ing laughter because wedded to charm- 
ing melody, and that from the other 
we have the extraordinary spectacle 
of the protagonist of a music-drama 
standing for 40 minutes wdtli his back 
to the audience wdiile the interest is 
centred in subordinate characters. 
There is so much that is beautiful in 
the operatic music of every people and 
of every school, so much that is silly 
in the controversies of tl)osc wdio pose 
as partisans of any school that the 
true music lover may pass from the 
operas of Donizetti to those of Wagner 
and from the operas of Mozart to those 
of Verdi with pleasure in all. Rut he 
should first murmur with all duo rev- 
erence “ help thou mine unbelief ** and 
leave the everyday w^irld behind him 
in the cloak-room, for opera is the con- 
vention of unreality. In this book will 
be found the stories of the most of 
the operas now sung in the chief opera 
houses of the world, with the Tumies 
of hundreds more, long since forgotten, 
in biographies of the composers. A 
new work by John Towers, however, 
has the significant title “ Dictionary of 
27,015 Operas and Operettas.** From 
it are taken the names of the most 
popular of operatic subjects, the fig- 
ures showing the number of times each 
has been scored for the operatic stage: 
Achille in Rciro, 29; Adriano in Siria, 
4G; Alessandro nelle Indie, 55; Andro- 
meda, 18; Antigone, 15; Antigono, 28; 
Arc, Jeanne d*, 17; Armida abbando- 
nata, 20; Arminio, 17; Artaserse, 63; 
Berenice, 20 ; Catone in Utica, 22 ; Cid, 
16; Circe, 19; Cleopatra, 27; Colombo, 
Cristoforo, 21; Coriolano, 18; Dafne, 
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20; Demetrio, 41; Demofoonte, 48; 
Didone abbandonata, 48 ; Don Quixote, 
62 ; Endymion, 20 ; Esmeralda, 17 ; 
Eumene, 10; Ezio, 42; Earnace, 20; 
Faust, 45; Hamlet, 20; Ifigcnia in 
Aulide, 20; Ifigenia in Tauride, 12; 
Iperrneatra, 25; Isola disabiUita, 16; 
Jery und Baetly, 15; Lorelei, 10; 
Merope, 44; Mitridate, 20; J^^ittcti, 
29; Olimpiade, 52; Penelope, 14; 
Pygmalion, 24; Romeo and Juliet, 18; 
Ruebezahl, 13; {Semirarnide, 47; Se- 
sostri, 16; Sofonisba, 10; Temistoelo, 
24; Tigrano, 15; Ulisse, 25; Zenobia, 
31. See SUBSIDIZED rilEATRES. 

Opera Boulfe. Fr. Uiunic opera. 

Opera Bufla. It, C'omie opera. 

Opera Comique. Fr. Opera in 
which the dialogue is spoken, not sung, 
whether the subject be tragic or comic. 

Op4ra Comique is the name of the 
fine Paris theatre erected 1808 for the 
performance of op<?ra comique. The 
title, as applied to a theatre, dates 
from 1715, when the establishment of 
a house devoted to this form of opera 
was agreed to by the direction of the 
Academic de Musique Royale. Too 
much prosperity aroused the ill-will 
of other managers, and the house was 
closed in 1745 to be reopened in 1752. 
Ten years later tlie company was 
merged with that of the Com^'die Ttal- 
ien. A rival Op<^ra (.'omique was 
founded in 1791, with ruinous results 
to both, and another merger was 
effected, 1801, and from that until 
1829 the Th^htre Feydeau was the 
home of op(5ra comique. In 1887 the 
Op6ra Comique was destroyed by fire, 
and, until the erection of the new house, 
perfonnances wore given in what later 
became the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt. 
See SUBSIDIZED THEATRES. 

Opera, Grand. Opera in which the 
dialogue is in recitative; opera seria 
or serieux. 

Opera, Grand. The splendid home 
of serious opera in France, and one 
of the models of the SUBSIDIZED 
THEATRE, of which PARTS is the 
centre, passed under the management 
of MESvSAGER and Broussan in 1908, 
who Avore backed by a subscription 
fund of 1,400,000 francs, and signal- 
ized their first season by a performance 
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of the “ RING DES NIBELUNGEN,’’ 
and a number of Russian works, the 
latter being given by a company under 
tlie patronage of Grand Duke Vladimir. 
James Stillman, Otto Kahn, and Mor- 
timer Scliiir, well known patrons of 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
subscribed $5000 each to the support 
of the new management. The early 
history of the Paris Op6ra, as it is 
called in this work, may be traced 
under ACADEMIE DE MUSIQUE. 
The seating capacity of the house was 
2200, ami in 1908 the conductors were 
Paul Vidal, Rabaud, Busser, and 
Bacbelet. 

Opera Lyrique. Lyric or ballad 
opera. 

Operetta. Short opera of light 
quality. 

Operist. Gcr. Opera singer. 
Ophicleide. “Keyed serpent.’* 
Brass instrument which is being re- 
placed by the TUBA, supposed to have 
been invented by Fricliot, 1790, with 
key work similar to that of the Kent 
BUGIjE, of which it formed the bass. 
Earlier instruments were sometimes 
partly or wholly of wood like the 
Zinken or SERPENT, but afterwards 
were wholly of brass. There were three 
sizes; a bass set in C, B flat, and A 
flat, compass A flat to a'; an alto in 
F and E flat, with a compass of two 
and a half octaves; and a contrabass, 
like the alto, but an octave lower. 

Opus. L. “ Work.** The Op. num- 
ber shows either the order in which a 
composition was begun or that of 
publication. 

Oratorio had its beginning in the 
Mysteries or Miracle plays produced 
in every country of Europe under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic clergy 
during the Middle Ages. The name 
came into use by reason of the efforts 
of St. Philip of Neri to attract young 
people to divine services held in his 
“ Oratory ” by performances of sacred 
music, composed expressly for his use 
by the best musicians of his generation. 
Tliese compositions, knoAvn at first 
as “LAUDI SPTRTTUALT,” were in 
madrigal style, and became highly pop- 
ular throughout Italy. Giovanni Ani- 
muccia, chapelmaster to the Oratory, 
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published a collection of them, Rome, 
1563. While the Florentine musicians 
were inventing the OPERA, Emilio del 
Cavaliere, who had himself produced 
two pastoral dramas in Florence, was 
composing a work called “ La Rappre- 
sentazione di Anima, e di Corpo,” with 
soli, chorus, and recitatives to orches- 
tral accompaniment, which was, in 
fact, “ Dramma sacra per Musica,” or 
sacred opera, given with costumes and 
with dancing in that same oratory at 
Rome over w^hich St. Philip of Neri 
had long presided. Thereafter ora- 
torio possessed dramatic form, al- 
though it has long ceased to be given 
with action, costume, or scenery. From 
Italy, where it was soon overshadowed 
by opera, the oratorio spread to the 
other parts of Europe. The church 
cantatas of Bach and his Passions, ac- 
cording to St. Mark and St. John, may 
be regarded as its highest expression in 
North Germany. In England the ora- 
torio was Handel’s recourse when opera 
was no longer profitable. Its extraor- 
dinary popularity may be accounted 
for not only by the religious tempera- 
ment of the race, but by the fact that 
here, at least, was one art form in the 
vernacular which must have been a 
blessed relief after the Italian war- 
blings at the rival opera houses of 
Handel and Bononcini. The effect of 
that long series of oratorios, of which 
“The MESSIAH” was the culmination, 
was to impose a cult upon the English 
people which they have not yet shaken 
off, and which finds expression in 
America as well. The next great ora- 
torios were “The CREATION” and 
“The SEASONS” by Haydn, which 
were and are more popular in England 
than in Germany, a statement equally 
true of the “ELIJAH” and “ST. 
Paul ” of Mendelssohn and of the 
“ St. Elizabeth ” of Liszt. The edu- 
cational effect of the oratorio has been 
of the highest value. Requiring large 
and carefully trained choruses for 
their performance, the English and 
American musical festivals which have 
done so much to disseminate the best 
music in every form were organized, 
in almost every instance, primarily 
for oratorio singing. 
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Orazi ed i Curiazi. Domenico Cim- 
arosa’s tiircc-act opera, to book by 
Sografi, was first performed, 1764, at 
Venice. 

Orchesis. Gr. The art of dancing. 

Orcheso graphic. “ Description of 
dancing.” A work of that title by 
“ Thoinot Arbeau ” or Jehan Tabourot 
was published at Langres, 1588. It 
contains the notation of niJiny then 
popular dance tunes. 

Orchestik. Qer, ORCHESIS. 

Orchestra. The modern grand or- 
chestra, of which the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is an excellent type, 
is the result of a long period of evo- 
lution or of accretion. The num- 
ber of musicians required has been 
gradually increased, the quality, pro- 
portion, and form of the instruments 
has varied. Before considering the 
orchestra of the early classic period 
and without speculation as to the or- 
chestra of the future, it may be worth 
while to note the personnel of such an 
organization as that already named 
in 1908. Besides tlie concertmeister 
there were 15 1st violins, 16 2d violins, 
10 violas, 10 ’cellos, 8 doublebasses, 4 
flutes, 3 oboes, 3 clarinets, 3 bassoons, 

1 cor anglais, 1 bass clarinet, 1 contra- 
bassoon, 8 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trom- 
bones, 1 tuba, 1 harp, 4 tympani, and 

2 percussion. Mozart was content to 
score his Symphony with Fugue, 551, 
K6ch(!l, popularly known as the “ Jupi- 
ter Symphony,” for 2 violins, viola, 
bass, llute, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 
2 trumpets, and kettle-drums. Bach’s 
D major Suite for orchestra was scored 
for 3 trumpets, 2 oboes, kettle-drums, 
and a complement of strings which 
about equalled those employed by 
Mozart. Beethoven was satisfied 
to add two clarinets to the forces 
Mozart had employed. At the per- 
formances of Cava lie re’s ORATORIO 
the orchestra consisted of harpsichord, 
double lyre, bass lute, and two flutes. 
Peri’s OPERA “ Eiiridice ” required 
but a harpsichord, bass guitar, bass 
lute, and a lyre or viola da gamba. 
Monteverde is said to have employed 
an orchestra of 36 pieces for the pro- 
duction of his “ Orfeo,” 1 608, but much 
of his score was in figured bass, and 
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it cannot be known with certainty 
how many parts were actually heard 
in performance. Later, as at Uie 
HANDKL COMAIKiM()RATl()x\ larger 
orchestras were assembled, hut until 
Berlioz began to write for several 
bands and choruses in a single work, 
and Wagner required additional 
brasses for the expression of his ideas, 
permanent orchestras of large propor- 
tions were unknown and uniieeded. 
There is a curious resemblance, it will 
be noted, hetweem the small tone of 
the classic orchestra and that of the 
favourite solo instrument of the 
period, the clavier. Modern audito- 
riums have grown larger, modern com- 
posers noisier, modern au(li(*iices, no 
longer of the court hut of the people, 
sitting in concert rooms ten times the 
size of those for which the best music 
of the classic period was written, 
W’ould lose the nuances of the Avorks 
if performed by the instruments for 
which they were scored. The word or- 
chestra is derived from the Creek, 
meaning “dancing place.” Tt was a 
apace in front of the stage in Avhich 
a raised platform was built for the 
accommodation of the chorus. The 
early composers of o])era applied the 
name to the place allotted their mu- 
sicians, and it is now eTnj)loyed to 
designate the place, the musicians, or 
the instruments. 

Orchestration. The art of TN- 
STRI^INTENTATION. 

Orchestrina di Camera. Small in- 
struments of the HARMONIUM 
family. 

Ordinario. U. Ordinary. 

Ordres. SUITES. 

Grecchia Musicale. It. Musical 
ear. 

Oreille Musicale. Fr, Ear for 
music. 

Orfeo. ORPHEUS. 

Organ. The only solo instrument 
capable of simulating the elTect of a 
grand orchestra, and therefore the 
most complex and diflieult as well as 
the most cumbersome and costly of all 
musical instruments, is one of the most 
ancient, has been constantly enlarged 
and improved by each succeeding gen- 
eration, and will doubtless occupy the 


energies of musical mechanicians and 
inventors for centuries to come. Some 
of the world’s largest organs have been 
built in America, notably those of the 
(’ineinnati Music Hall, the Salt Lake 
Uity Temple, the Chicago Auditorium, 
ami a gigantic organ erected in Boston, 
but Avhicdi no longer exists. The larg- 
est organ in the world in 1908 was 
that in Festival Hall, St. Louis, which 
was 30 ft. deep, 70 ft. wiile, and bO ft. 
high, possessed 5 manuals, pedal cla- 
vier, 10,059 pipes distributed among 
MO speaking stops, 99 mechanical ap- 
pliances, and cost $100,000. The prin- 
ciple of the organ may be studied in 
the Syrinx or Mouth Organ, the in- 
v(‘ntion of which was attributed to 
Pan, and which may wcdl have been 
the organ of .lubal, “ Father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ.” 
Each pipe of the organ, like those of 
the Syrinx, produces a single tone. 
The largest organs of to-day are 
merely a grouping of such pipes, 
varied in size, form, and material, and 
therefore in pitch and timbre, blown 
by an artificial wind supply instead of 
that furnished by tlie lungs, and which 
may be used in almost endless com- 
binations. The pi])es of an organ are 
either of Avood or metal, in the latter 
case composed of an alloy of lead and 
tin and sometimes zinc. They may 
again be classified as either REEDS 
or P LUTES, in the one case the pitch 
depending upon the number of vibra- 
tions of the Reed, in the other upon 
the vibrating length of the column of 
air in the pipe itself. A group of 
PIPES of homogeneous quality and 
allordiiig a partial or complete scale 
are grouj)ed together in a Register or 
Stop, a series of such groups are con- 
nected Avith the manual, clavier or 
keyboard, and may be sounded singly 
or together. The larger modern organ 
may have five manuals or claviers, 
Avhich would be called respcctiA^ely, 
(Ireat, Choir, SavcH. Solo, and Eclio 
manuals, each complete in itself; and 
a Pedal Clavier, Avorked with the ft‘et 
and poss(*ssing its OAvn stops. Any 
two or all of the manuals and the 
pedal claA'ier may be combined at Avill 
by means of COUPLERS, and this 
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gigantic combination of tones would 
be the Full Organ. In such an organ 
the great pipes of 32 ft. pitch, oper- 
ated from the pedal clavier, and most 
of the 10 ft. stops, operated also by 
pedal, and some of the larger pipes 
attached to Great Organ manual would 
be arrayed in front, to please tin; eye, 
while tlie smaller stops would be 
hidden behind them. In considering 
the ineclianisni of the organ, the key- 
board and the stops are referred to as 
the ACTION. The wind supply in 
modern organs is provided l)y a bel- 
lows operated by band or foot power, 
in the case of the smaller instruments, 
as was the rule in earlier ages. For 
the larger instruments the wind is 
furnished by pneumatic pump, oper- 
ated by hydraulic pressure, an electric 
motor, or an engine. In any case it 
is of the highest importance that an 
even pressure of wind be provided, and 
there is usually a storage bellows to 
ensure this. Thence the wind passes 
by a conduit or wind trunk into a 
wind chest, or wooden box. By pull- 
ing out a draw knob the wind is ad- 
mitted to pass to the pipes of a par- 
ticular stop, and, by depressing a 
digital on the keyboard, passes into 
a pipe, causing it to sound or “ speak.” 
Who was first to apply the artiheial 
wind forces of the bagpipe to the 
PIPES OF PAN history does not say. 
Jn KirclieFs “ Musurgia ” are illus- 
trations of pipes set in wind chests, 
which he ascribes to the Chaldeans 
and Hebrews. Ctesebius, an Egyptian, 
is said to have invented the HYDRA- 
LITS, or water organ, 250 B. c., and 
Nero was a performer on it, even 
though tlie fiddle was of later inven- 
tion. Pneumatic organs of simple 
form are said to have been used by 
the monks of the 4t]i and 5th centuries. 
In the 8tli century an organ presented 
to Pepin by the Byzantine Emperor 
was placed in the Church of St. Cor- 
nelius, Coinpii^gne, Franco, and Cbarlc- 
magne placed an organ presented to 
him by Haroun Alraschid in the 
Church of Aix-la-Cbapelle, about 820. 
St. Dunstan built an organ with brass 
pipes for Malmesbury A^bbey, Eng., in 
the 10th century, and in the 12th cen- 


tury the pipes were classified into 
stops. For a time the action was so 
hard tliat the keys could only be de- 
pressed with the fist or elbows. In 
the 14tli century the pedals were in- 
vented, and in the loth century reed 
pipes wore first emi)loyed. For many 
succeeding generations, however, the 
instrument wns slow' in speaking, 
clumsy ill performance, and the first 
instrument of really noble proportions 
was that of St. ^iary’s Church, Lli- 
beck. During the term of the famous 
BUXTEHUDE as organist this in- 
strument had tlireo manuals, pedals, 
and in all 57 stops. For many years 
the Great and Choir organ were ab- 
solutely distinct, and located in differ- 
ent parts of the cliurches, ilio latter 
being exclusively ustxl as accompani- 
ment to the voice. With the invention 
of the Swell and Echo this distribu- 
tion of force was no longer necessary. 
Its effect has been retained, however, 
in sueli modern instruments as that of 
the (diicngo Auditorium, wdiere certain 
ranks of pipes are ingeniously ar- 
ranged in the ceiling, although oper- 
ated from a single console. 

Organetto. It, Little organ. 

Organic Music. Obsolete name for 
instrumental music. 

Organists, Royal College of, was 
founded 18(54 as a central organiza- 
tion of London organists, to provide a 
system of examination and certifi- 
cates, for the discussion of profes- 
sional topics, and to encourage the 
study ami composition of sacred mu- 
sic. There are three classes, more 
than 600 fellows, and more than 1500 
associates and members. The College 
was incorporated, 1803, by Royal 
Charter. Examinations are held semi- 
annually. 

Organo. If. ORGAN. 

Organochordium. Instrument in- 
vented by Vogler, having strings as 
well as pipes. 

Organo di Legno. It. XYLO- 
PHONE. 

Organophone. Variety of IIAR- 
MONllTM invented in Paris by Debain. 

Organophonic. Name assumed by 
musicians wlio vocally imitated various 
instruments. 



ORGAN PLENO 

Organ Pleno. It, Full ORGAN. 

Organo Portabile. //. Portable 
ORGAN. 

Organ Point. PEDAL POINT. 

Organum. Measured Music as op- 
posed to uiiHieasured Plain Song; 
early form of polyphony; Diapliony 
or Descant; the organ. 

Organum Hydraulicum. L, Hy- 
draulic ORGAN. 

Organum Pneumaticum. L. Pneu- 
matic ORGAN. 

Orgel. ijcr. ORGAN. 

Orgelhause. Ucr. Organ case. 

Orgelpunkt. dvr, ORGAN POINT 
or PEDAL POINT. 

Orgeni(Anna Maria Aglaja)sang 
sop. in opera, debut Berlin Royal 
Opera as Amina, 1805, later with suc- 
cess in London, and in concert tours; 
taught singing, Dresden Conservatory; 
pupil of Mine. Viardot-Garcia. Ji. 
Rima Szombat, Hungary, Dec. 17, 
1841; real name Gorger St. Jorgen; 
add. Dresden. 

Orgue. Fr, ORGAN. 

Orgue Expressif. Fr. HAR- 
MONIUM. 

Orgue Portatif. Fr. Portable 
organ. 

Orifleium. L, Mouth of organ 
PIPE. 

Original Position. Chords with 
ground note in the bass or before in- 
version are said to be in Original 
Position. 

Ornamento. It. Ornament, grace 
note, embellishment. 

Ornatamente. It. Embellished. 

Ornato. It. Ornate; embellished. 

Ornithoparcus (Andreas) wroto 
“Musicie Activa3 MTCROLOGUS,” 
Leipsic, 151(J, at which time he was 
attached to the University of Witten- 
berg. Real name Vogelsang ; native of 
Meiningen. 

Orologio (Alessandro). Two musi- 
cians of the name composed books of 
madrigals and canzonets. One became 
violinist, 1580, and vice chapelniastcr, 
1603, to the Emperor Rudolph at 
Prague ; the other played zinken, 
1590, and became vice chapelmaster, 
1603, to the Electoral court at Dresden. 

Orpharion. Obsolete wire stringed 
instruinenl of the zither family, witli 
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six or seven pairs of strings tuned like 
those of the LUTE. 

Orphee aux Enters. Jacques Of- 
fenbach’s thrcc-act op(5ra boulfe, to 
book by Hector Cremieux, was first per 
formed Oct. 21, 1858, at the Boulles- 
Parisieiincs. Eurydice is gathering 
dowers in the meadows of Thebes with 
Avhich to decorate the hut of Aristeus, 
a shepherd with whom she has become 
infatuated, but who is really Pluto. 
Orpheus, believing her to be a shep- 
herdess, comes in to serenade her, play- 
ing a fiddle instead of the lyre. En- 
raged at each other’s infidelity they 
quarrel, and, having cast off the old 
love, part in search of the new. Aris- 
tcus moots Eurydice in the field, re- 
veals himself as the god, summons a 
tempest, and, in the midst of the 
storm, carries Eurydice off to Hell, but 
not before she has written a note to 
Orpheus, giving her new address. Or- 
pheus is dcliglited at having gotten 
rid of her, hut Public Opinion com- 
mands him to ascend Olympus and ask 
Jupiter to restore liis wife to earth 
again. Accordingly, the second act 
opens in Olympus. The gods and god- 
desses ai'c enjoying a nap, from which 
they are roused by a blast from 
Diana’s hunting horn. The new 
celestial scandals are then discussed, 
including the most recent, Pluto’s ab- 
duction of Eurydice. When tliat god 
appears he is bitterly reproached by 
Jupiter, and retaliates by describing 
some of Jupiter’s earthly love affairs, 
thus arousing the jealousy of Juno. 
Aided by Cupid, Juno is making a 
scene, wlicn Public Opinion and Or- 
pheus enter. Jupiter gladly agrees to 
personally assist Orplieus in recover- 
ing his wife, and descends into Hell in 
the third act, where he finds Eury- 
dice guarded by John Styx. Having 
disguised himself as a fly, Eurydice 
catches him, whereupon he reveals 
himself, and transforms Eurydice into 
a bacchante. A convivial scene fol- 
lows, wliich terminates abruptly upon 
the arrival of Pluto. Then the other 
gods appear, and finally Orpheus sails 
up the, Styx, playing his fiddle, and 
demands his wife of Jupiter. On con- 
dition that he shall return to his boat. 
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Eurydicc following, and neither look- 
ing back, Jupiter agrees to this de- 
mand, but just as Orpheus reaches the 
boat Jupiter launches a thunderbolt, 
Orpheus turns about, and thus again 
loses his wife, greatly to his own de- 
light and to tiie disgust of Public 
Opinion. Orpheus thereupon sails back 
to his shepherdess. 

Orphee et Euridice. Serious op- 
eras by Gluck and others bearing this 
title are referred to under OR PJ IK US. 

Orpheon is the general title of the 
singing societies which have grown up 
in France since the introduction of 
singing in the public schools and col- 
leges, 1835. From 1852 to 18d0 Gou- 
nod was director of a choral union 
formed of various Oi ]tlH*oui.>^t('s of Paris, 
but so greatly did the sorieties mul- 
tiply that, on his retirement, it was 
found necessary to divide the city into 
two sections. After the h’ranco-Frus- 
sian war these were again united under 
Pazin, who continued as director until 
his death, when he was succeeded by 
his pupil Danhauser, The best French 
composers lent their talents to the 
movement, which spread into Pelgium, 
where the male part song has become 
equally popular. In France alone 
there were 3243 societies with a total 
membership of 147,500 in 1867. As 
many as 3000 singers are sometimes 
assembled in the Orph6on festivals, 
and international competitions are 
held by the French and Belgian 
singers. 

Orpheoreon. OKPHARTON. 

Orpheus has been the subject of in- 
numerable operas, from that of Cac- 
cini and Peri, to book by Rinuccini, 
performed as “ Euridice,” 1600, and 
generally regarded as the first serious 
opera, and the “ Orfeo ” of Monte- 
verde, performed seven years later, to 
those of Sartorio, Draghi, the young 
l^-ully, Keiscr, Fux, Graiin, to that of 
Christoph Willibald Gluck, the great- 
est of them all. This work, to book by 
Calzabigi, was first performed Oct, 5, 
1762, in Vienna, as “Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice,” and Aug. 2, 1774, as “ Orph6e,” 
at the Paris Acad^mie de Miisique. 
For the latter production the rOle of 
Orpheus was transposed from contralto 


to tenor, but since Berlioz’ revision, 
has again been assigneil to contralto. 
Tlie story difiers from the Greek leg- 
end ill having a happy ending, but 
both book and music were an attempt 
at .strict conformation to Greek ideals. 
'I’he ri.sing curtain discloses the tomb 
of Euridice, about whieli nymphs and 
shepherds are mourning. With an 
outburst of grief Orpheus commands 
them to leave him. As he muses on 
his sorrows, the god of Love comes to 
tell him that his laments have moved 
Olympus to compassion, and that Ju- 
piter lias ordained that Orpheus may 
descend into Hades and bring back 
his wife to (he world, provided he can 
refrain from looking at her until their 
return to earth. In the second act 
Orpheus is at the gates of Hell, where 
demons and furies oppose his entrance 
until he sets them dancing with the 
notes of liis lyre, then calms them 
and moves them to pity with the story 
of liis love and loss. A change of scene 
reveals the hero in Elysium with the 
blessed shades. He calls for Euri- 
diee, and the shades bring lier to him 
with joyful vsongs. She is heavily 
veiled. The last act reveals a cavern 
through which the lovers are about 
to emerge upon the earth. Euridice, 
amazed that Orplieus has not caressed 
nor even looked at her, reproaches him 
for loving her no longer. At length, 
overcome with love and sorrow, Or- 
pheus turns and looks at her. He has 
violated his pledge to the gods, and 
she falls dead. He cries out in despair, 
and is on the point of killing himself, 
that he may rejoin Euridice among 
the shades, wdien Love again appears 
and restores Euridice to life. A joy- 
ous chorus breaks forth as tlie lovers 
embrace, and the opera concludes with 
a ballet. The principal characters are; 
Orpheus, con. ; The Ilappy Shade, sop. ; 
Love, sop.; Eurydice, sop. The prin- 
cipal musical numbers are: Act I: 
“ Chiamo il mio ben cosi,” Orpheus; 
“ Euridice \ ombra eara,” Orpheus ; 
“ Gli sguardi tratticni,” Love; Act 11; 
“ Chi mai delP Erobo,” chorus of de- 
mons and furies; “Mille pene,” Or- 
pheus ; “ Che puro ciel,” Orpheus ; 
“ Vienni ai regni del reposo,” The 
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Happy Shade; Act III: “Che fiero 
momento/’ Euridice ; “ Che faro aenza 
Euridice,’^ Orpheus; “ Trionfi amore/’ 
chorus. 

Orpheus. The name of the Icj^end- 
ary Greek nuiaician has been adopted 
in modern times by numerous sin"ing 
societies, of which that in CINCIN- 
NATI is a type, and likewise for sev- 
eral collections of vocal music, includ- 
ing the first of the works of Henry 
Purcell. 

Ortigue, d’ (Joseph Louis) wrote 
a “ Dictionnaire ” of music and other 
books, criticism for the “ Journal des 
Debats” and other newspapers and 
periodicals; aided Niedermeyer in 
founding the periodical “ T^a Mal- 
irise”; pupil of the Castil Diazes. B. 
May 22, 1802, Cavaillon; d. Nov. 20, 
18(16, Paris. 

Ortiz (Diego) composed 17 four- 
part antiphons and motets, 34 vesper 
hymns, eight magnificats, nine psalms, 
and other church pieces; wrote on 
theory; chapciinaster to the Spatiish 
Viceroy at Naples from 1558. B. 1530, 
Toledo; d. after 1565. 

Orto, de (Marbriano) composed 
masses, motets, chansons; from 1505 
to 1516 chaplain and court singer to 
Philip le Bel of Burgundy. 

0 Salutaris Hostia. Hymn some- 
times sung after the Bened ictus in the 
MASS or at the Benedict ion of the 
Blessed Sacrament, believed to bo part 
of that entitled “ Verbum supernum 
prodiens,” which was written by St. 
Thomas Aquinas for the Feast of Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Osiander (Lucas) published a Ger- 
man chorale book, Stuttgart, 1586, 
in which the melody appears in the 
descant or soprano part instead of in 
the tenor; pastor at Esslingen. B. 
Dee. 16, 1534, Nuremberg; d Sept. 7, 
1604, Stuttgart. 

Osservanza^ con. It. With pre- 
cision. 

Ossia. It. Otherwise, else, as Piu 
Facile, otherwise in this easier way. 

Ostinato. It. Obstinate, often 
recurring. 

O^Sullivan (Denis) sang bar. in 
opera with the Carl Rosa Company, 
debut, 1895, in Dublin as Ferrando, 


later in light opera and concerts in 
England and America; pupil of Ugo 
'J’alho and Ivarl Formes. B. April 25, 
1868, San h'rancisco ; d. Feb. 1, 1908. 

Oswald ( J ames) composed minuets, 
Scots tunes, chamber music, songs; 
one of the many for whom the com- 
position of “ God Save the King ” has 
been claimed; was originally a Scotch 
dancing master, but later music teacher 
to George III, court composer, and a 
publisher of music in London. First 
publication, 1734, Dunferniline. 1). 
1769, Knebworth. 

Otello. (Jiacomo Rossini’s opera, 
to book based on Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy, was first performed Dec. 4. 1816, 
at the Fondo, Naples, but never 
achieved Avide popularity. Giuseppe 
Verdi’s four-act opera, to book by 
Boilo, in wliich the English tragedy 
is si ill more closely followed, was first 
performed Feb. 5, 1887, at La Scahi, 
Milan, and later with complete suc- 
cess in oilier musical centres. An ex- 
cellent production in English was 
given by tJic Jlcmry W. SAVAGE Opera 
(’oinpany. In the condensation of the 
text Boito makes the opera begin with 
the arrival of Otello in Cyprus. There 
seems to he no need of repeating the 
story of the IMoor’s undoing and the 
death of Desdemona, roles created by 
Tainagno, ten., and Sig. Pantaleoni, 
sop., while the original lago was 
INlaurel, bar.; and it will suffice to 
give the principal musical numbers: 
Act 1: “ Fuoeo di gioia,” soldiers’ 
chorus; Brindisi, lago, followed hy 
the chorus “ Inaffia I’ugola-trinca tia. 
canna ”; “ Mio superbo giiorrier,” Des 
deniona; “ Venga la inorte,” Otello ; 
“ Gia iiella notte densa,” Desde- 
mona and Otello; Act 11: “Credo 
in iin Dio crudel,” lago; “ Miseria 
mia,” Otello ; “ Dove guardi spleii- 
dono,” children’s chorus; “ Addio sub- 
limi incanti,” Otello; Act 111: “Dio 
ti giocondi,” Otello and Desdemona; 
“Dio mi potevi scaglier,” Otello; “A 
terra! si, iiel livido,” Desdemona; 
Act IV ; “ Piangia cantando ” (Willow 
song), Desdemona; “Ave Maria,” 
Desdemona. 

Otger (Abbot) probably wrote 
" Musica Enchiriadis ** and “ Scolica 
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Enchiriadis,” theoretical works re- Otto (Melitta Alvsleben) sang 
prinW by Gerbcrt; probably a con- sop. in Diesdeii Opera, roles ineludiiig 
temporary of HUCBALD, to whom Queen of the 'Night, Martha, Eva, 
these works have also been ascribed. l.H()0-73; soloist lleethoven Centen- 
Othmayr (Kaspar) composed songs, ary, Bonn, 1871, Cincinnati Festival, 
sacred music; provost of {St. (him- 1871); pupil Dresden ({onservalory. B. 
bert’s Church (Lutheran), Anspach. Dresden, Dec. 16, 1842; d. Dresden, 
B. Amberg, Upper Palatinate, Mar. 12, Jan. 13, 1893. 

1515; d. Feb. 4, 1553. Otto (Stephen) composed much 

Oton. Indian drone pipe, employed church music, including a 19-part set- 
with tambourine as accompaniment to ting of “ Ein’ feste Burg,” divided into 
dancing. four choirs; may have been first to 

Ott (Jean) manufactured lutes in adapt dialogue form to sacred com- 
Nuremberg, and was one of the earliest positions; cantor at Schandau; pupil 
(Jerman viol makers. D. after 1463. of Demantius, to whom he was for a 
Ott or Otto (Johannes) i>ublished time assistant cantor at Freiberg. B. 
music in Nuremberg in partneishij) with Freiberg, Saxony, 1594; d. after 1648. 
Hieronymus Formschneider, including Oudin (Eugene Esperance) sang 
works of Josquin, Isaac, and Send; bar. in opera, debut 1886, Wallack’s 
publications dated 1533-1550. Theatre, New York, M’Caul Opera 

Ottava. It. Octave. (’ompany, later sueli roles as Eugen 

Ottavino Elauto. It. PICCOLO Onegin, Wolfram, Telramund, beeom- 
Fliite. ing a favourite concert singer in Lon- 

Ottemole. OCTUPLET. don; composed an “O Salutaris,” 

Otter (Franz Joseph) composed songs; Yale gradufite, and in early 
concertos and sonatas for violin; life lawyer in New York. B. Feb. 24, 
plnyed violin, Salzburg C^athedral and 1858, New York; m. the singer Louise 
Vienna Chapel Royal; pupil of Parker, 1886; d. Nov. 4, 1894, London. 
Michael Haydn. B. 1760, Nandlstadt, Ouie. Fr. The hearing. 

Bavaria; d. Sept. 1, 1836. Oulihicheff, von (Alexander) 

Ottetto. It. Composition in eight wrote a valuable biography of Mozart, 
parts. but is chiefly known for attacks on 

Ottey (Sarah) played violin, harp- Beethoven; played violin in amateur 
sichord, and bass in London concerts; quartets. B. Dresden, 1795, where his 
one of the first women instrumental- father was the Russian ambassador; 
ists, according to Burney. B. about <1. Jan. 24, 1858, on bis estates near 
1695. N i j I j i - JS o vg( ) !( )( 1 . 

Otto (Ernst Julius) composed the “Qu Peut-on Etre Mieux Qu’au 
opera ‘‘ Scliloss am Rhein,” oratorios, Sein de Sa Famille” became a fav- 
masses, songs; cantor at Dresden. B. ourite song of tin; Freiicli it)yalists 
Sept. 1, 1804, Krmigstein; d. Mar. 5, during the Revolution, and is still re- 
1877, Dresden. Franz sang bass. B. garde<l as tlio j)eculiar song of the 
June 3, 1809; brother of ERNST House of Bourbon. 4'lie words, taken 
JULIUS; d. April 30, 1842. from (Irctry’s “Juieile,’' 1769, mean: 

Otto (George) composed Latin mo- “ Wliere c;ui one lx; better than in the 
tets, five to eight parts, German sacred bosom of bis taniily ?” 
music, five to six parts; chapelmaster Oliragan. AIiV(;d Biuneau’s four- 
nnd instructor to the Tiandgravc of act lyric <lrania, to book l)y Emile 
Hesse-Cassel. B. Torgau, 1544; d. was first ixn fornnMl, April 29, 1901, 
after 1619. at the Paris Optba f ^)nii<jue. 

^ Otto (Jacob Augustus) made vio- Ours. Name given one of Haydn’s 
lins, wrote on violin making, Eng. sym]>bonies, the finale of wbieh opens 
trans., as “ Treatise on the Structure with a bear-tlance. 
and Preservation of the Violin,” Lon- Oury (Antonio James) played vio- 
Jon, 1848. B, 1762, Gotha; d. 1830, lin at leading London concerts, in 
Jena. quartets, and on successful tours of 

30 
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Europe; pupil of Kreutzer, Baillot, 
and Lafont, Paris. B. 1800, London; 
ni. Anna Caroline de BELLEVILLE; 
d. July 25, 1883, Norwicli. 

Ouseley (Bev. Sir Frederick Ar- 
thur Qore, Bart.) composed the ora- 
torio ** Hagar,” Hereford Festival, 
1873; 11 services for the Anglican 

church, 70 anthems, preludes, fugues, 
and sonatas for organ, two string quar- 
tets; Oxford professor of music. Pre- 
centor of Hereford Cathedral; IVlus. 
Dr., LL.D.; wrote text-books on Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, and Fugnie, Form 
and General Composition ; said to have 
composed the opera “TjMsola disabi- 
tata ” at eight, B. London, Aug. 12, 
1825; son of the English ambassador 
to Persia and 8t. Petersburg; d. April 
6, 1889, Hereford. 

Ouvert. Fr. Open. 

Ouverture. Fr. OVEfITITRE. 

Overblow. To increase the wind 
pressurt', and thus force a pipe to 
speak an upper partial instead of its 
fundamental note. The upper octaves 
of the llutc’s comf)ass are produced by 
overblowing. J'lie overblowing of an 
organ pipe, which is generally av(*rted 
by the waste pallet, is a scream rather 
than a musical sound. 

Overend (Marmaduke ) composed 
an “ Epithalamiiim ’’ for the marriage 
of George 111 of England, 12 sonatas 
for two violins and ’cello; published 
‘‘A Brief Account of, and Introduc- 
tion to, Eight Lectures on Music”; 
il of Dr. Boyce. D. 1700, Loudon, 
verspun. Strings sneb as tin? G 
for violin, covered with spun wire, are 
so called. 

Over stringing. Method of arrang- 
ing the lower !)ass strings of the 
PIANO by wliicli they overlay other 
strings. 

Overtones. Upper partial tones or 
HARMONICS. 

Overturn di Ballo. Ji. Overture 
in the style of dance music. 

Overture. “ OpeTiing.” Operas and 
oratorios are usually preceded by an 
instrumental prelude, which may be 
built out of the principal themes of 
the work which is to follow, or may 
be quite independent of tliem. The 
overture or “ Siiifoiiia ” to Moiite- 


verde’s “ Orfeo ” was very brief, as was 
that to Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” Bee- 
thoven composed no less than four 
overtures to his only opera, ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
and Verdi’s “ Otello ” and many other 
operas have no overture whatever. 
Overtures are nearly always in the 
sonata FORM, being, in fact, similar 
to the first movement of a symphony, 
on a somewhat larger scale. In all 
cases the overture is a complete work 
in itself, may be given in concert form, 
and it sometimes happens that con- 
cert overtures are composed which 
have no relation to any dramatic work. 

Oxybapbon. Or. “ Vinegar jar.” 
Earthenware vessel used in acoustical 
experiments. 

Oxypycni. “Acute Close.” Church 
Modes with pyknon high in the tetra- 
chord. 

Owst (Wilberfoss G.) composed a 
Communion Service, anthems, songs; 
played organ in Baltimore churches; 
Avrob? music cvitieisin ; ]ni])il of Eaton 
Failing and 11. Gadshy, London, and 
of the Stuttgart Conservatory, 1 SOS- 
OS; Fellow Royal Coll(?ge of Organists. 
B. Juno 13, 18G1; add. Baltimore. 


P is the abbreviation for Piano, 
“ soft.” 

Pacchierotti (Gasparo) was for 25 
years the most celebrated of the world’s 
sopranists; prime favourite through- 
out Italy, in London, and Paris; in 
boy hood ehorister either at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, or at Forli; retired after the 
opening of Jja Keniee, Venice, 1702; 
said by bis adojited son to have been 
pupil of Bertoni. B. Fabriano, iienr 
Ancona, 1744; d. Oct. 28, 1821. 

Pacchioni (Antonio Maria) com- 
posed oratorios and church music; 
chaplain and vice cbapelmaster to the 
court of Modena. B. July 5, 1054, 
Modena; d. July 16, 1738. 

Pace (Pietro) composed nine books 
of motets, madrigals, and arie spir- 
ituali; magnificats and other church 
music; played organ, Pesaro, and at 
Loretto Santa Casa, 1597 and 1613. 

Pacelli ( Asprilio) composed psal ms, 
motets, madrigals ; choirmaster at the 
Vatican, Rome, and for 20 years, from 
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1603, chapelraaster to the King of Po- 
land, Warsaw. B. Varciano, Umbria, 
1570; d. May 4, 1G23, Warsaw. 

Paclielbel (Johann) composed six 
suites for two violins, organ fugues, 
elaborate settings of chorales; pupil 
of and deputy organist to Kerl in the 
Vienna Imperial chapel; later organ- 
ist at Eisenach, Stuttgart, Gotha, and 
at the Erfurt Predigerkirche and Nu- 
remberg Sebalduskirche; regarded as 
a forerunner of J. S. Bach. B. 1G53, 
Nuremberg; d. Mar. 3, 1700, Nurem- 
berg. Wilhelm Hieronymus com- 
posed preludes, fugues, and variations 
for organ or harpsichord; played or- 
gan, Nuremberg Sebalduskirche, in 
succession to his father, whose pupil 
he was. B.*1685, Erfurt; son of JO- 
HANN; d. about 1704. 

Pachmann, de (Vladimir) played 
piano, touring the world as virtuoso, 
especially admired for interpretfitions 
of Chopin, but somewhat given to such 
eccentricities as commenting to his 
audience upon the music during a per- 
formance; knight of the Order of the 
Bannebrog; pupil of the Vienna Con- 
servatory, and of his father, an ama- 
teur violinist and professor at Odessa 
University. B. July 27, 1848, Odessa; 
add. Berlin. 

Pacini (Giovanni) composed the 
operas “ Saffo,” 1840, Naples ; “ Me- 
dea,” 1843, Palermo; ‘‘ La Regina di 
Cipro,” 1846, Turin; “ Niocolo de’ 
Lapi” (postil.), Florence, 1873; in all 
90 operas, a quartet in C, cantata for 
the Dante Centenary, and 70 other 
works; became chapelmaster to the 
Empress Marie Louise; founded a 
successful musical institute in Naples, 
afterwards transferred to Lucca ; wrote 
instruction books in theory and an 
autobiography ; directed a music school 
in Florence; was chevalier of many 
orders; pupil of Marchesi, Bologna, 
and Furlanetto, Venice. B. Feb. 17, 
1796, Catania; d. Dec. 6, 1867, Pescia. 
Emilio wrote libretti; brother of 
GIOVANNI. B. 1810; d. Dec. 2, 1898, 
Neuilly, near Paris. 

Paciotti (Pietro Paolo) composed 
masses, motets, and a book of six-part 
madrigals; choirmaster of the Semi- 
nario, Rome, 1691. 


Paderewski (Ignaz Jan) played 
piano in concerts and recitals, debut 
in 1870, making repeated tours of the 
world from 1887, when he was cor- 
dially received as virtuoso in Vienna 
and Paris, and attained exceptional 
popularity in Atnerica, where ho was 
engaged in 1909, then becoming di- 
rector of the Warsaw Conservatory; 
composed the opera “ Manru,” A minor 
concerto for piano and orchestra. 
Op. 17 ; sonata for piano and violin. 
Op. 13; humoresques de concert (con- 
taining the popular minuet in G), 
Op. 14, sougs and piano pieces. A 
pupil of Raguski at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory, Paderewski taught for a 
time in that institution, then settled 
in Berlin, where he studied with Ur- 
ban and Wiiersfc, and in 1SH4 hocamo a 
pupil of Lesclietizky in Vienna,. Ills 
extraordinary success in America was 
due not less to his reimirkablc mastery 
of the piano than to the ingenuity of 
the press agent who invented ro- 
mantic stories, and to the eartooiiists 
who found a wealth of material in 
his hair. Despite the sensationalism 
which marked his early tours, lie estab- 
lislied himself as an artist of the first 
rank, and proved his gratitude to the 
American people by founding the Pad- 
erewski Fund, ^lay 15, 1900. $10,000 
was placed in the custody of Henry L. 
Higginson and William P. Blake, of 
Boston, and every throe years, from 
the income of tin's sum, cash prizes 
were awarded for the best composi- 
tions by American com])oser3. In 1002 
cash prizes of $500 each wuirc aw.arded 
H enry K. Hadley for his symphony, 
“The Seasons”; to Horatio W. Parker 
for liis “Star Song” for elionis, soli, 
and orchestra ; and to Arthur Bird for 
his wind sextet. The only prize 
awarded at the next eompetition w^as 
adjudged to Arthur Shepherd, of Salt 
Lake City, for his “ Onvertnre Joy- 
eusc.” li. Nov. 6, ] 8()0, Kurylowka, 
Podolia, Poland; left a widow^er in 
early manhood, m. IMnie. Gorski, 1899; 
add. Warsaw. 

Padilla y Ramos (Mariano) sang 
bar. in opera, the Don Giovanni of the 
Prague Centenary performance, 1887, 
and with success at Messina, Turin, 
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Vienna, London, 8t. Petersburg; pupil 
of Mabellini, Florence. B. 1842, Mur- 
cia, Spain; m. Desiree ARTOT; d. 
1906. 

Padlock. Cliarlcs Dibdin’s English 
opera, to book by Isaac Bickerstaffe, 
was first performed, 1768, at Co vent 
Garden, London. 

Padua was the home of the Costanti 
Accadeinia, founded 1566 for the culti- 
vation of the arts and sciences, music 
included, and of the University where 
Marchetto di Padova taiiglit music 
between the years 1274-1509. The 
Paduana or PA VAN probably origi- 
nated there. 

Paduana or Padouana. PAVAN. 

Paean, f/r. Hymn to Apollo, so 
called from the words constituting its 
refrain. 

Paer (Ferdinando) composed '' Ca- 
milla, (»ssi;i il Sol l(‘ran(‘o, ■’ 1801 ; “ I'5- 
roiior.'i,, ossia rAmoie conjngale,” 1805 
(also the subject of “ FIDULIO ; 
“Agin^se,’' 1811; “ Lc Maitro de Cha- 
pcllc,” 1821, and in all 40 operas, the 
oratorios “ 11 santo se])olcro,” “ La 
Passione,” ii Bacclianalian symphony, 
church and clnunbcr music; was 
chapelmastcr to Napoleon 1, 1807 to 
1812, when he succeeded 8pontini at 
the Italian opera; member of the 
Acad('‘inie and director of the King’s 
chamber music, 1852; pupil of Gas- 
paro Ghiretti, and a clnxpel master in 
Venice at 20. B. June 1, 1771, Parma; 
d. May .3, 1859, Paris. 

Paganini (Niccolo) became the 
most famous virtuoso violinist of all 
times, acquiring a technique so mar- 
velous that he was thought to be in 
league with supernatural powers, was 
really the first to develop a complete 
harmonic scale for violin and to ob- 
tain certain elTects in double stopping 
and pizzicato by moans of spe^*ial tun- 
ings, and, while undoubtedly a man of 
genius, rather a charlatan than a wiz- 
ard. Paganini’s father, who was em- 
ployed in the shipping business at 
Genoa, gave him his first instruction 
on the mandolin and violin, but treated 
him with great severity. After further 
instruction by the violinist, Servetto, 
the child was placed with Giacomo 
Costa, chapelmaster at the Cathedral, 


and in two years, being then nine years 
of age, he appeared at a concert given 
in Genoa by the singers Marchesi and 
Albertinotti, where he played his own 
variations on “ La Carmagnole.” At 
Costa’s suggestion he then played solos 
in the Cathedral each Sunday, acquir- 
ing an extensive repertoire. Gnecco, 
the composer, befriended the young 
violinist, and in 1795 he was taken to 
Parma to study with Alessandro Rolla, 
and gave a successful concert in that 
city. It is probable that he studied for 
two years with Ghiretti and several 
months with Rolla. In 1797, after a 
successful tour of Lombardy with his 
father, the boy, then 13 years old, 
shook oil parental control, and played 
in various Italian cities, i’alling into 
bad company, he pawned his violin to 
pay a gambling debt, but on the eve 
of a concert for which he was billed in 
Leghorn, Livron, a Erench merchant 
presented him with the splendid Guar- 
iierius, which was thereafter his fa- 
vourite instrument, and which, under 
the terms of his will, is preserved in 
Hie Sala liossa <>f t he (hmoa Municipal 
Palace. Eioiu 1801 to 1804 INiga- 
niiii was involved in a love alfair whicli 
occasioned his retirement to Tuscany, 
during which time he devoted himself 
to the guitar and to composition. This 
interregnum in his public career sub- 
sequently gave rise to the story that- 
he had been imprisoned, and there 
practised playing a violin for which 
a hard-hearted jailor would allow 
him l)ut oiK^ string. In 1805 he again 
aj)peared as a violinist, and was 
appointed court virtuoso to Elisa, 
Princess of Imcca and sister of Na- 
poleon. He v'as soon director of mu- 
sic, conductor of the opera orchestra, 
and (that he might be admitted to 
court functions from which a mere 
musician would be ilebarred) Captain 
of the royal body-guard. “ Scene 
Amoureuse,” for two strings, and the 
G string sonata, “ Napoleon,” were 
composed in the service of the Prin- 
cess. A series of tours of Italy began 
in 1808, and in 1815 Princess Elisa, 
then Grand Duchess of Tuscany with 
court in Florence, having refused to 
permit him to conduct wearing his 
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captain’s uniform, Paganini left her 
service and devoted liimself entirely 
to concert work. In 1820 he was rich 
enough to settle 30,000 francs on his 
motlier. In 1828 he captivated the 
court of Vienna. Pope Leo Xll had 
made him knight of the Golden Spur, 
the Emperor made him court virtuoso, 
and the municipality of Vienna gave 
him the gold medal of St. Salvator. 
After sensational tours of Germany ho 
made his debut in Paris, 1831, where 
he was received with wild entliusiasm, 
and then visited London, where lie de- 
manded $25,000 for 12 concerts, and 
received a total of between $80,000 and 
$85,000 in less than a year. While in 
Paris, 1834*, he requested Berlioz to 
write him a viola solo, and thus in- 
spired “ Harold en Italic.” A present 
of 20,000 francs to Berlioz rescued 
that composer from despair, and may 
be regarded as typical of Paganini’s 
generosity, despite Sir Charles Halle’s 
gossip that the money really came 
from Berlin of the “ »Iournal des Jle- 
bats.” Tn 1830 Paganini lent his name 
to a gambling house voiiture in Paris, 
which cost him 50,000 francs, but this 
-sum he easily recouped by concerts. 

He had received the Order of St. 
George from the lluchess of Parma, 
and was at the height of liis fame and 
power, but the privations of child- 
hood had begun to tell upon a con- 
stitution never robust, and in 1839 he 
was ordered to the South by his phy- 
sicians. He played in Marseilles with 
old time vigour, and then returned to 
Genoa, lliere his disease, phthisis of 
the larynx, became more acute, and ho 
went to Nice to pass the winter. His 
improvisations during the last few 
days of his life were said to have been 
wonderful, and his last act was to 
stretch forth his hands for his violin. 
The bulk of his estate, amounting to 
$400,000, went to his son by the 
dancer Antonia Bianchi, known as 
Baron Achillino. During his lifetime 
the only compositions published were 
24 caprices for solo violin, 12 sonatas 
for violin and guitar, three grand 
CfUartets for violin, viola, guitar, and 
cello. Posthumous publications in- 
clude: Concerto in E, Op. 6; Concerto 
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in B minor. Op. 7; “Le Streghe” 
(Witches Dance), Op. 8; variations 
on “ God Save the King,” etc., Op. 9 ; 
Burlesque variations on ‘‘ Le Carna- 
val de Venise,” Op. 10; “Moto Per- 
petuo,” Op. 11; Variations on ‘‘Non 
pill niesta,” Op. 12; Variations on 
“ Di tanti palpiti,” Op. 13; 00 varia- 
tions in all keys on the Genoese air 
“ Barucaba,” Op. 14. The discovery of 
14 more works was reported in Genoa, 
Nov., 1907. Biographies were written 
by F^tis, Paris, 1851, Eng. trans.; 

A. Niggli, O. Bruni, Schottky, Schutz, 
and otliers. B. Feb. 18, 1784, Genoa; 
d. May 27, 1840, Nice. 

Page (John) edited “ Ilarmonia 
Sacra,” London, 1800, and other col- 
lections of music, sacred and secular; 
sang ten.; deputy at Eng. Chapel 
Royal; clerk of St. George’s Chapel. 

B. Dec. 3, 1790; d. 1812, T^ondon. 

Pagiii (Andre Noel) composed six 

violin sonatas, published with bass and 
also with harpsichord accompaniment, 
Paris, 1748; played violin; pupil of 
Tartiiii. B, 1721, Paris; d. after 
1770. 

Pagliacci. Ruggiero Leoncavallo’s 
two-act opera, to his own book, was 
first performed JMay 21, 1892, at the 
Teatro del Venue, Milan, and has 
since become popular tliroiighout the 
world. Whetlier the story is based on 
an incident in life or borrowed from 
Catulle Mondcs’ “ La Femme do Ta- 
bari ri ” is unimportant, since the fact 
remains that, as treated by Leonca- 
vallo, it is so highly dramatic that it 
was performed a •- a play in English in 
1908, while the music is very beautiful 
and effective. Tlie Pagliacci, wander- 
ing show people, arrive at an Italian 
village where they prepare to give a 
performance. The company is com- 
posed of Canio, who plays the role of 
Punchinello; Nedda, his wife, who is 
the Columbine; Tonio, the Clown, and 
Beppe, the Harlequin. Tonio, who 
loves Nedda, ventures to tell her so, 
but is rebulfed, and finally slashed 
across the face with a whip. He 
swears revenge, and a few moments 
later overhears Nedda planning to 
elope with Silvio, a young villager. 
Tonio tells Canio of his wife’s infi- 
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delity, and the husband surprises 
Nedda and Silvio together, although 
Silvio escapes without being recog- 
nized. Beppe prevents Canio from 
killing Nedda, and preparations for 
the performance are resumed. The 
second act discloses a little rustic 
theatre facing a row of benches in the 
open air. Tonio collects the peasantry 
by beating his drum, and, as they 
assemble, Silvio makes an appointment 
with Nedda, wlio is taking up the 
money from the spectators. Tlie cur- 
tain of the little theatre rises, disclos- 
ing a situation which, to the actors, is 
reality itself. Tlie Columbine of the 
play is entertaining h(‘r lover, the 
llarlequin, and planning to poison her 
husband, Punchinello, while the Clown 
awaits the husband outside, meaning 
to warn him. Punchinello (Canio) 
enters just in time to hear his wife 
making an appointment with her lover, 
and demands to know his name. Col- 
umbine refuses to tell. Punchinello 
is no longer acting, hut living tlie 
tragedy of his own life, and, as he 
breaks down with emotion, the audi- 
ence applauds the reality of the scene. 
Again Punchinello demands the name 
of the man who has injured him. 
Again Columbine refuses, but, realiz- 
ing her danger, calls aloud for help. 
Silvio rushes toward the stage, but, 
before he can reach it, Ihnichinello has 
plunged his dagger into Columbine, 
and in a moment more stabs Silvio. 
"I’hen Canio cries to the liorrilied spec- 
tators: “The comedy is finislicd! ” 
and the curtain falls. In lieu of an 
overture there is a splendid prologue, 
sung before the curtain by Tonio. The 
principal musical numbers are; Act 1 : 

O, clie volo d’aiigelo,” N<*dda, and lu‘r 
duet with Silvio, “ ii allor lauelii* ; 
“So ben die difYormc,” Tonio; “ Vesti 
la giubba,” Canio ; Act II : “ O Colum- 
bine, il tenero fido arlecchin,” Beppe 
( as the Harlequin ) ; “ Suvvia, cosi 
terribile,** Nedda. 

Paine (John Knowles) obtained 
the first recognition of music as an 
elective course in an American college, 
and was made professor of music, 
Harvard University, Aug. 30, 1875, the 
first American to hold such an office; 
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distinguished himself as a teacher, 
organist, pianist, and composer. After 
preliminary musical instruction from 
Hermann Kretschmar in Portland, 
Me., Paine became a pupil of the Ber- 
lin Hochschule, under Haupt, Wie- 
precht, and Teschner. Before return- 
ing to America he made a successful 
tour of Germany as organist, but in 
1802 settled in Boston as instructor in 
music, also serving as the college or- 
ganist for the next 10 years. His first 
important composition, a Mass in D, 
was performed in 1807 by the Berlin 
Singakademie, the composer conduct- 
ing. The oratorio “ St. Peter ” was 
produced at Portland, Me., 1873, and 
later by the Boston Haydn and Harukd 
Society. A symphony in C minor, the 
Spring symphony in A, and the sym- 
phonic poem “ An Island Fantasy ” 
were all produced by Theodore Thonuis, 
and in 1888 his “ Song of Promise,” a 
cantata, was a feature of the Cincin- 
nati May Festival. Other composi- 
tions were; music to “ CKdipus Tyran- 
nuH ” and “ The Birds,” a setting of 
Whittier’s hymn for the Pliiladelphhi 
Exposition, a Columbus March and 
Hymn for the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
Stedman’s “ Hymn of the West ” for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904, an overture to “As 
You Juke It,” the symphonic poem 
“The Tempest,” the cantatas “Pluebiis 
Arise,” “ The Realm of Fancy,” and 
“The Nativity.” “Azara,” a grand 
opera on a Moorish subject, like most 
serious operas by American composerts 
has never obtained a hearing, although 
composed in 1901. The composer r«*' 
reived an honorary M.A from Ilarvard, 
1809, and the degree Mus. Dr. from 
Yale, 1890. B. Jan. 9, 1839, Portland, 
Me.; d. April 25, 1906, Boston. 

Pair of Organs. Obsolete term for 
the ORGAN which arose during the 
period in which the choir and grand 
organs were often distinct instruments. 

Paisible (James) composed over- 
tures and incidental music for “ Ki”/- 
Edward the Third,” “Henry IV,” 
“ She would and she would not,” 
sonatas, and ducts for flute; headed 
the King’s Band of Music in Loudon, 
1714-19. 
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Faisiello (Giovanni) composed a 
“ BARBER OF SEVILLE ” which the 
Roman public preferred to that of 
Rossini; was the favourite composer 
of Napoleon I, who made him his 
chapelmaster, and, on his retirement, 
permitted him to name Lesueur as his 
successor. A pupil of Father Carlo 
Presta,* S.J., in childhood, Paisiello 
manifested talent at a very early age, 
and was placed in the San Onofrio 
Coii.sorvatorv in Naj)les, where he was 
a pupil of Durante, (.otumacci, and 
Abos. A dramatic intermezzo per- 
formed at tlie Conservatory won the 
young composer two commissions for 
comic operas from Bologna. “ La Pu- 
pil la ” and* “ 11 Hondo a Kovcscio,” 
with which he filled the order, were 
well received, and “L'ldolo Cinese ” 
w^as a success in Naples, although he 
there encountered the rivalry of Pic- 
cinni and later of Cimarosa. From 
1776 to 1784 he was in the service of 
Empress Catherine of Russia. Return- 
ing home by way of Vienna he com- 
posed eight symphonies for Emperor 
Joseph II and the opera “11 R6 Teo- 
doro.” For 12 years from 1784 he was 
'chapelmaster to Ferdinand IV of 
Naples, where he produced the operas 
‘*Nina,’’ “I Ziiigara in Ficra,” and 
“ La Molinara.^^ llis connection wdih 
Paris began in 1767, when he composed 
a funeral march for General Hoche, by 
order of Napoleon, then General Bona- 
y)arte. Called to Paris to organize the 
music of the First Consul, Paisiello 
composed church music, the opera 
“ Proserpine,” and awakened the wrath 
of lVT<?hul and Cherubini, who were 
jealous of the favour accorded him. 
Returning to Naples, he became chapel- 
master to Kings Joseph and Murat, 
but lost his pensions and honours on 
the return of the Bourbons, although 
permitted to retain his salary as 
chapelmaster. In all Paisiello com- 
posed about 100 operas, the best of 
which have been mentioned; a Pas- 
sion oratorio, Te Dcum with double 
chorus and two orchestras, 30 masses 
with orchestra, a requiem with or- 
chestra, which was performed at his 
funeral, 40 motets, etc. The best biog- 
raphy is that of his friend Lesueur. 


B. May 9, 1741, Taranto; d. June 5, 
1816, hlaples. 

Faiz (Jacob) composed organ mu- 
sic in Tablature, masses, motets; 
played organ at Lauingen and Augs- 
burg. B. 1556; son of the organist of 
St. Anne’s; d. 1590, Augsburg. 

Faladilhe (Simile) composed the 
opera “ Patrie,” founded on Sardou’s 
drama, Paris Op6ra, Dec. 20, 1886, 
later in Hamburg as “ Vaterland,” and 
Milan as “ Patria ” ; the lyric drama 
“ Saintes Maries de la mcr,” 1892; 
two masses, “ Fragments Symphon- 
iqiies,” and two symphonies. Pupil of 
IlaRwy in the Paris Conservatoire, 
Paladillio won the first piano prize, 
1857, ami in 1860 tlie organ prize and 
the prix <le Rome with his cantata 
“Le Czar Ivan IV.” Returning from 
Rome he composed Coppde’s one-act 
play “ Le passant,” OpCra Comique, 
April 24, 1872, which became highly 
popular. “ L’Amoiir Africainc,” three 
years later, proved a failure, as did 
“ Diana,” Opt'ra Comhpie, 1885. In 
1881 he received the Legion of Honor 
and became a member of the Acadtoie 
in succession to Guiraud. B. June 3, 
1844, Moiitp(dlier; add. Paris. 
Palalaika. BALALAIKA. 

Palco. It. Stage of a theatre. 

Palestrina (Giovanni Pierluigi) 
composed tiie “ MASS of Pope Marcel- 
lus,” still regarded as the highest type 
of religions music; averted with this 
and other compositions, contemplated 
action of the Council of Trent dis- 
continuing the use of music in the 
churclies; reformed the liturgical mu- 
sic of Rome; began a careful revision 
of the Roman Gradual and Antiphonal, 
completed by his pupil Gnidetli; was 
the supreme master of polyphonic mu- 
sic. In 1540, then a boy of about 14, 
the future composer left the little town 
from which he took his name for the 
Eternal City. Tradition says he was 
received into the choir of Santa Maria 
Maggiore by Maestro Pittoni, who 
heard him singing in the streets. An- 
other legend lias it that he became a 
pupil of Goudimel or Gaudio Mcll, but 
it is certain, in any case, that on Oct. 
28, 1544, he was sufficiently accom- 
plished in music to be appointed to a 
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oanonry in Palestrina, where he sang 
the daily ollice, taught, and played 
organ. Three years later he married 
Lucrezia di Goris, but continued to 
reside in Palestrina until 1551, when 
he was called to Home as the first 
chapelmaster of the Julian Chapel in 
the Vatican, Rubino and his other 
predecessors having been styled mas- 
ters of the boys, of the music, or of the 
choir. In 1554 he dedicated a volume 
of masses to Pope Julius 111 and the 
following year was made a singer in 
the Pope’s private chapel, in violation 
of the rules, for he was neither a celi- 
bate, in orders, nor a good singer. The 
death of Julius and the brief pontifi- 
cate of Marcel lus IJ was followed 
by the succession to the papal throne 
of Paul IV, who promptly dismissed 
Palestrina from the chapel, although 
allowing him the pension of six scudi 
monthly. For a time the composer 
was prostrated by mortification and 
worry over his poverty, but in two 
months’ time, Oct., 1555, he became 
chapelmaster at the Cathedral of St. 
John Lateran. While holding that 
post he composed the famous IM— 
PROPERIA, which the same Pope 
Paul IV caused to be sung in the 
Apostolic Chapel, a custom which still 
continues in Rome; a set of Magnifi- 
cats, and the hymn C'rux Fidelis.” 
In 1561 he became chapelmaster at 
Santa Maria Maggioro, where lie re- 
mained 10 years at a salary of 16 
scudi per month. It was during this 
term of office that the Council of Trent, 
di.sgusted at the artificiality Avhich had 
crept into church music, and still more 
at the prevailing habit of the com- 
posers of adapting street songs as 
eaiiti fermi for fhe mass, was pre}>ared 
to banish music from the ehurehes 
altogether. A commission of eight 
Cardinals, appointed by Pope Pius TV, 
first undertook to ascertain if reforms 
were possible, and, on hearing the 
Mass of Pope Marcellus (Missa Papjc 
Marcelli), concluded it to be tlie model 
of what church music should be, a 
decision afterwards confirmed by papal 
brief. Palestrina’s reward was a grant 
of the full pay of a singer in the Pon- 
tifical Choir, a stipend continued by 


Pins V and the six pontiffs who reigned 
after liim. In 1571 Palestrina was re- 
elected to his old post as chapelmaster 
of the Vatican. There he remained for 
life, for though Pope Sixtus V wished 
to appoint him maestro of the Sistinc 
Chapel, the singers declined to serve 
under a layman. His activities were 
not confined to church music, although 
he was prolific in the composition of 
motets and masses, for in 1555 he 
issued a volume of 22 madrigals. 
Moreover he was a highly successful 
teacher, and in 1576, at the request of 
Gregory XIII, undertook the laborious 
revision of the church music, aided by 
Guidetti, which was published in 
Rome, 1582, as Directorjum Chori.” 
He had enjoyed the friendship and 
patronage of Cardinal d’Este, and in 
later life that of Cardinal Buoncom- 
pagni. His fame had extended through- 
out Europe, and his income, if not 
large, was .sufficient. His happiness 
was clouded, however, by the loss of 
his sons and pupils, Angelo and Ri- 
dolfo, and tlie death of his wife, 1580, 
w'hile the remaining son, Tgino, proved 
a thorn in his flesli. The sincerity of 
his grief found expression in the 
“ vSuper flumina Babylonis ” and other 
motets, but a year later he married a 
wealthy widow, Virginia Dormuli. He 
tli(*n made 21) settings of the Song of 
Solomon,” dedicated to Pope Gregory 
XI TI, regarded as his finest work Avith 
the exception of the Mass so often 
referred to. These were published in 
1584, and reprinted more frequently 
than any of his other works. The 
mass entitled “Assumpta est Maria 
in Coelum,” dedicated to Sixtus V to 
make amends for some pieces de cir- 
Constance, occasioned the trouble with 
the Sistinc Choir, which ended, after 
the Pope had disciplined his singers, 
in Palestrina composing three new 
masses for that organization. From 
the remaining period of his life date 
the Lamentations, the Hymnal for 
every day in the year, the great Stabat 
Mater, and 30 5-part Madrigali spir- 
ituali. During his last hours, while 
suffering from pleurisy, Palestrina 
gave the directions for publishing his 
manuscripts to his son Igino, and then 
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received the sacraments from his friend 
and confessor, St. Philip de Neri. B. 
about 1525; d. Feb. 2, 1594. The 
principal biographies are by Baini, 
Rome, 1828; A. Bartolini, Rome, 1870; 
Baumker, 1877 ; Cametti, Milan, 1895. 
A complete edition of his works is 
published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel. Tlie 
catalogue includes: Vol. J, 24 5-part 
motets, 7 6-part motets, 2 7-part mo- 
tets; Vol. II, 17 5-part motets, 8 6-part 
motets, 4 8-part motets; Vol. Ill, 18 
5-part motets, 8 6-part motets, 6 8-part 
motets; Vol. IV, 50 5-part motets, 
the “ Songs of Solomon Vol. V, 28 
4-part motets, 30 Commune Sanctor- 
ium; Vol. VI, 4 8-part motets, 2 5-part 
motets, 8 6-part motets, 28 8-part mo- 
tets; Vol. VII, 2 6-part motets, 3 
8-part motets, 3 12-part motets, 7 
4-part motets, 9 8-part motets, the 12- 
part Stabat Mater Dolorosa, 9 8-part 
motets; Vol. VIII, the 4-part hymns: 
No. 1, Conditor alme siderum; 2, 
Christe Redemptor omnium; 3, A solis 
ortu cardine; 4, Salvetc llores mar- 
tyrum; 5, Ilostis Ilerodcs impie; 6, 
Lucis Creator optime; 7, 0 lux beata 
Trinitas; 8, Ad preces nostras; 9, 
Vexilla regis prodcunt; 10, Ad coenam 
Agni providi; 11, Jesu nostra rc- 
deraptio; 12, Veni creator Spiritus; 
13, Range lingua gloriosi; 14, Quod- 
cumquc vinclis; 15, Doctor egregie; 
16, Ave maris stella; 17, Vexilla regis 
])rodeunt ; 18, Ut queant laxis ; 19, 
A urea luce ; 20, Lauda mater eccle- 
siae; 21, Petrus beatus; 22, Quicuin- 
que Christum qiiaeritis; 23, Tibi 
(’hriste, splendor patris; 24, Christe 
Redemptor omnium; 25, Exultet coe- 
lum laudibus; 26, Tristes erant Apo- 
stoli; 27, Deus tuorum Militum; 28, 
Deus tuorum Militum; 29, Sanctorum 
meritis; 30, Rex gloriose Martyrum; 
31, Iste confessor; 32, Jesu corona 
virginum; 33, Jesu corona virginum; 
34, Hu jus obtentu; 35, Urbs beata 
Jerusalem; 36, Magne pater Augus- 
tine; 37, Laudibus summis; 38, En 
gratulemur hodic; 39, Proles dc coelo 
prodiit; 40, Decus morum dux; 41, 
Christe qui lux es; 42, Prima lux 
snrgens; 43, Nunc jurat celsi; 44, 
Mensis Augusti; 45, Hymnus canoris. 
Vol. IX, 68 5-part offertories; Vol X, 


the masses: No. 1, Ecce sacerdos mag- 
nus, 4 voices; 2, O Regom coeli, 4 
voices; 3, Virtutc inagna, 4 voices; 

4, Gabriel Archangelus, 4 voices; 5, 
Ad coenam agni, 5 voices; 6, Pro 
Defunctis, 5 voices; 7, Sine nomine, 
6 voices. Vol. XI, the masses: No. 1, 
De Beata Virgine, 4 voices; 2, In- 
violata, 4 voices; 3, Sine nomine, 

4 voices; 4, Ad Fugam, 4 voices; 

5, Aspice Domine, 5 voices; 6, Sal- 
vum me fac, 5 voices; 7 Papac Mar- 
celli, 6 voices. Vol. Xll, the masses: 
No. 1, Spem in alium, 4 voices; 2, 
Primi Toni ovvero lo mi son gio- 
vinetta, 4 voices; 3, Brevis, 4 voices; 
4, De Feria, 4 voices; 5, L’homme 
arm6, 5 voices ; 6, Ke])leatur os menni, 

5 voices; 7, De Beata Virgine vel 
Dominical is, 6 voices; S, Ut, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, 6 voices. Vol. XI 11, the 

4- part masses : No. 1, Missa prima 

(Lauda Sion) ; 2, Missa secunda 

(Primi Toni) ; 3, Missa tertia (Jesu, 
nostra redemptio) ; 4, Missa quarta. 

5- part Masses: No. 5, Missa prima 

(Eripo mo de inimicis) ; 6, Missa 

secunda; 7, Missa tertia (0 magnum 
mysterium). Vol. XIV, the masses: 
No. 1, Aeiorna Cliriati muncra, 4 
voices; 2, Jam Christus astra as- 
cenderat, 4 voices; 3, Panis quern 
ego dabo, 4 voices; 4, Iste confessor, 

4 voices; 5, Nigra sum, 5 voices; 

6, Sicut liliurn inter spinas, 5 voices; 

7, Nasce la gioia niia, 6 voices. Vol. 
XV, the masses: No. 1, Dies santi- 
licatus, 4 voices; 2, In te Domino 
speravi, 4 voices; 3, Sine nomine, 

5 voices; 4, Quam pulchra es, 4 
voices; 5, Dilexi quoniam, 5 voices; 
6, Ave Maria, 6 voices. Vol. XVI, 
the masses: No. 1, Ave Maria, 4 
voices; 2, Sanctorum meritis, 4 
voices; 3, Einondemus, 4 voices; 4, 
Sacerdos et Pontifex, 5 voices; 5, 
Tu es pastor oviuni, 5 voices. Vol. 
XVTI, the masses: No. 1, Quern 
dicunt homines, 4 voices ; 2, Dum 
esset summns Pontifex, 4 voices; 3, 
O adinirabile cornmereinm, 5 voices; 
4, Memor esto, 5 voices; 5, Dum 
complerentur, 6 voices; 6, Sacerdotes 
Domini, 6 voices. Vol. XVllI, the 
masses: No. 1, Ave Regina coelorum, 
4 voices; 2, Veni sponsa Christi, 4 
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voices; 3, Vestiva i colli, 5 voices; 
4, Sine nomine, 5 voices; 5, In tc 
Domine speravi, 6 voices; 6, Te Dcum 
laudamus, (> voices. Vol. XIX, the 
masses: No. 1, In illo tempore, 4 
voices; 2, Giil fu chi m’hebbe cara, 

4 voices; 3, Petra sancta, 5 voic-es; 

4, O virgo simul ct mak'r, 5 voices; 

5, Quinti Toni, 0 voices; 0, Illuiniiia 
oculos nieos, 0 voices. Vol. XX, the 
masses: No. 1, Descendii Angeliis 
Domini, 4 voices; 2, Regina coeli, 

5 voices; 3, Qiiaiido lieta s])crai, 5 
voices; 4, Octavi Toni, 0 voices; 5, 
Alma Redeniploris, b voices. Vol. 
XXI, the masses: No. 1, Regina 
coeli, 4 voices; 2, O Rex gloriae, 4 
voices; 3, Ascendo ad Patnan, 5 
voices; 4, Qua I e il piil grand^ amor? 
5 voices; Tii es IVtrn.s, <> voices; 

6, Viri Galilaei, 0 voic(‘s. Vol. XXII, 
the masses: No. 1, Laudato Doininnm 
omiies gentes, 8 voices; 2, Ilodie 
Christas natus est, S voices; 3, 
Fratres ego enirn accepi, 8 voices; 

4, Confitebor tibi Domine, 8 voices. 

Vol. XXITI, the masses: No. I, In 
majoribus daplicil)us, 4 voices (ine- 
dita) ; 2, In niinoiil)Us dn])licibns, 

4 voices (iii^-dita) ; 3, Rea las Lanr- 
cut ins, 5 voices (inodila) ; 4, O 
sacram conviviam, 5 voices (inodita) ; 

5, Assampta est IMaria, 0 voices; 0, 
Veni Creator Spiritas, b voices (ine- 
dita). Vol. XXIV, the masses: No, 

1, Pater noster, 4 voices (inedita); 

2, Panem nostram, 5 voices (inodita) ; 

3, Salve Regina, 5 voices (inedita); 

4, Missa (sine titalo), b voices (ine- 
dila); 5, Tu es Petras, b voices 
(inedita); b, Fcce ego Joannes, b 
voices (inedita). Vol. XXV, the 
lamentations: No. 1, Incipit Lamen- 
tatio Jeromiae Prophetae. Aleph,, 4 
voices; 2, Van. Ft egrossns est a 
filia Sion, 4 voices; 3, Tod Manuni 
suam misit hostis, 4 voices; 4, De 
Lamentatione Jeremiae Prophetae. 
Hcth. Cogitavit, 4 voices; 5, Lamed. 
Matribus sin's dixerunt, 4 voices; b, 
Aleph. Ego vir, 4 voices; 7, De Lam- 
entatione Jeremi.ae Prophetae. Ileth. 
Misericordiac Domini, 4 voices; 8, 
Aleph. Qnomodo obscuratnm est au- 
rum, 4 voices; 9, Incipit Oratio Jere- 
miae Prophetae, 4 voices. The same 


lamentations for four-, five-, six-, and 
eight-part chorus. The same lamen- 
tations for three-, four-, five-, and six- 
jnirt chorus. The same lamentations 
for four-, five-, and six-part chorus. 
Vol. XXVI, litanies, motets, and 
psalms to the number of 17, 4 to 12 
voices. Vol. XXVn, 35 four-, five-, 
six-, and eight-part magnilicats, 3 
Books. Vols. XXVIII and XXIX, 
madrigals, 3, 4, 5, and 6 voices. Vol. 
XXX, supplement consisting of col- 
lections printed in the Ibth and 17tli 
centuries and from the archives of 
the Julian and Petrine chapels (Ex 
collcetionibus impressis sJicculi XVI 
et XVII): I. Gaiitiones sacrac. No. 

1, Jcsii, Rex admirabilis, 3 voices; 

2, lllumina oculos (?), 3 voices; 3, 
Tiia Jesu dilectio, 3 voices; 4, In 
Domino laleaLitur (?), 4 voices; 5, 
Jcsii, llos matris, 4 voices; b, O qiiniii 
suavis est, 4 voices; 7, Benedictus 
Dominus Deus, 4 voices; 8, Miserere 
mci l)(‘us, 4 voices; 9, Missa Papac 
Marcidli, 4 voices; 10, ISIissa sine 
titulo, 5 voices; 11, Laudate Do- 
minum in snnclis, 8 voices; 12, Vos 
amici mei estis, 8 voices. II. Cnn- 
tioncs profanae. No. 1, Amor, se pur 
sei Dio, 3 voices; 2, Cbiarc, frcsclic, 
e doled aequo, 4 voices; 3 Da fuoco 
cost bed, 4 voices; 4, Con dolco, al- 
tiero ed amoroso cenno, 4 voices; 5, 
Se dai soavi accent i, 4 voices; b, 
Voi mi poneste in foco, 4 voices; 7, 
Donna, presso al eui viso, 5 voiqt^s; 
8, Non fngifl suon di trombe, 5 
voices; 9, i] Caro e morto, 5 voices; 
10, Anima, dove sei, 5 voices; 11, 
Qnand*, ecco, donna, 5 voices; 12. 
Dunqiio perfido Amante, 5 voices. 
Ex Archivo capellae Juliao ad S. 
Petrurn: No. 1, Dens, tuorum mill- 
turn, 4 voices; 2, Exultet coeliun 
laudibus, 4 and 5 voices; 3, Gloria, 
laiis et honor, 4 voices; 4, Monstra 
te esse matrem, 4 voices; 5, O Re* 
demptor, 4 voices; G, Pange lingua, 
4 voices; 7, Pueri Hebraeorum, 4 
voices; 8, Tan turn ergo, 4 voices; 9, 
Veni creator Spiritus, 4 voices; lb, 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt, 4 voices; IL 
Beata es, Virgo, 8 voices; 12, Lan- 
date Doininum de coelis, 8 voices; 
13, Regina coeli, 4 and 8 voices; 14, 
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O gloriosa, Domina, 4 and 12 voices. 
Vol. XXXI, second supplement, con- 
sisting of collections from the Pon- 
tifical chapel, the Vatican library, 
and the archives of the Cathedral of 
St. John Lateran, Ex Archivo ca- 
pellae Pontificiae: No. 1, Cum de- 
scendisset (? op. dub.), 4 voices; 2, 
De lamentatione Jereiniae Prophetac, 
4 and 5 voices; 3, Dum complerentur 
dies (?), 4 voices; 4, Gloria Palri, 
4 voices; 5, Lamed, Matribus suis, 

4 voices; 6, Libera me Domine, 4 
voices; 7, Miserere inci Deus, 4 and 

5 voices; 8, Miserere mci Deus, 4, 5, 
and 9 voices; 9, Misit rex incredulus 
(?), 4 voices; 10, O Doctor optirnc 
(V), 4 voitjes; 11, Dexteram meani 
( ?), 5 voices; 12, Laudate coeli (?), 
5 voices; 13, Ne reminiscaris (?), 5 
voices; 14, Per lignum (?), 5 voices; 

15, Quern dicunt homines (?), 5 voices; 

16, Qiii mamlucat (?), 5 voices ; 17, 
Salvum me fac (?), 5 voices; 18, 
Tu es pastor, 5 voices; 10, Ecce 
sacerdos magiius (?), 6 voices; 20, 
Estote fortes in hello, 6 voices; 21, 
Salvatorem cxspectamus, 0 voices. 
Ex bibliotheca Vaticana: No. 1, Im- 
mense coeli conditor, 4 voices; 2, 
Telluris ingens conditor, 4 voices; 3, 
Coeli Deus sanctissime, 4 voices; 4, 
Magnae Deus potentiae, 4 voices; 5, 
Psalinator hominis, 4 voices; G-16, 
XI Escercizi sopra la scala; 17, Benc- 
diefus Dominus Deus, 5 voices. Ex 
Archivo Basilicae 8. Joannis ad La- 
teranum: No. 1, Audi benigne Con- 
ditor, 4 and 5 voices; 2, Creator alme 
sidoruin, 4 voices; 3, De lamentatione 
Jeremiae Pro])h(‘tae. Cogitavifc Domi- 
uus, 4 voices ; 4, Peccatuni peccavit Jeru- 
salem, 4 voices ; 5, (Uloria, laus et honor, 
4 voices ; 6, Hodie Chris tus nalus est, 
4 voices; 7, Ingrediente Domino (?), 
4 voices; 8, TJbera me Domine, 4 
voices; 9, O bone Jesu, 4 voices; 10, 
O Redemptor, siime carmen, 4 voices; 
11, 8alve Regina, 4 voices; 12, Tristes 
erant Apostoli (?), 4 voices; 13, 
Ecce mmc benedicite (4 and 5 voices) ; 

14, Nunc diuiittis, 4 and 5 voices ; 

15, Miserere mei Deus, 5 voices ; 16, 
Tncipit oratio tie rein iae, 6 and 8 
voices; 17, Benedictus Dominus Deus, 
2 chorus, 4 voices; 18, Populus raeus, 


8 voices. Vol. XXXll, Third Supple- 
ment from the archives of 8ta. Maria 
Maggiore, the library of the Roman 
College, and other sources. Ex Ar- 
chivo Basilicae Liberianae ad S. 
Mariam majorem: No. 1, Beata ea, 
Virgo Maria, 6 voices; 2, Missa sine 
titulo, 6 voices. Ex Bibliotheca olim 
Collegii Romani: No. 1, Audi be- 
nigne conditor, 4 voices; 2, Te lucis 
ante termiimm (Ilymnua), 4 voices; 

3, In manus tuas Domine, 4 voices; 

4, Nunc dimittis, 4 voices; 5, Regina 

coeli laetare, 4 voices; 6, Venite, ex- 
sultemua Domino, 5 voices; 7, Bene- 
dictus Dominus, 4, 5, and 9 voices; 
8, Miserere mei Deus, 12 voices in 3 
chorus. Ex diversis Bibliothecis et 
Archivis; No. 1-8, VIII, Ricercari 
(?), 4 voices; 9, In monte oliveti 
(Resp. ) (?), 4 voices; 10, Tristis 

est anima mca (Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 
11, Eecc vidimus (Resp.) (?), 4 
voices; 12, Amicus mens (Resp.) 
(?), 4 voices; 13, Judas mcrcator 
(Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 14, Unus ex 
discipiilis (Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 15, 
Eram (piasi agiius (Resp.) (?), 4 
voices; 10, l^na hora non potuistis 
(Resp.) (?) 4 voices; 17, Seniores 
populi (Resp.) (?), 4 voiees; 18 Om- 
nes amici mei ( Resp. ) ( ? ) , 4 voices ; 
19, Velum tcmpli (Resp.) (?), 4 
voices; 20, Vinca mea (Resp.) (?), 
4 voices; 21, Tanquam ad hitroncra 
( Resp. ) , 4 voices ; 22, Tcnebrae factae 
sunt (Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 23, Ani- 
mam incam (Rtisp. ) (?), 4 voices; 
24, Tradiderunt me (Resp) (?), 4 
voices; 25, Jesum tradidit (Resp.) 
(?), 4 voices; 26, Caligaverunt 

(Resp.) ( ?), 4 voices; 27, Siciit ovis 
(Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 28, .lerusalem 
surge (Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 29, 

Plaiige quasi virgo (Resp.) (?), 4 
voices; 30, Reccssit pastor nostcr 
(Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 31, O vos 
omnes ( Resp. ) ( ? ) , 4 voices ; 32, 

Ecce quomodo moritur justus (Resp.) 
(?), 4 voices; 33, Astitcrunt reges 
(Resp.) (?), 4 voices; 34, Aestima- 
tus sum (Rcs]).) (?), 4 voices; 35, 
Sepulto Domino (Resp.) (?), 4 

voices; 36, Et crcxit(?), 4 voices; 

37, Asperges me (Ant.) ( ?), 4 voices; 

38, O bone Jesu ( ?), 4 voices; 39, 0 
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Domine, Jesu (?), 4 voices; 40, 
Thomas unus ex diiodecim, 4 voices; 
41, Veni sancte Spiritus (Scqu) (?), 
4 and 6 voices; 42, Lumen ad reve- 
lationem (Ant. cum Cant. Nunc 
dimittis) (?), 4 and 5 voices; 43, 
Libera me (Itcsp.) (?), 5 voices; 44, 
Miserere mci ( Ps. ) ( ? ) , Falsob, 5 
voices ; 45, Miserere mei ( Ps. ) ( ? ) , 
Falsob, 6 voices; 40, Jncipit lamen- 
tatio Jeremiae Prophetae. Alepli. (?), 
8 voices; 47, Vtiu. Et e^ressus est 
(?), 8 voices; 48, Jod. Maniim suam 
(Fragm.) ( ?), 8 voices; 40, Stabat 
Mater (Sequ.), 4 and 8 voices; 50, 
Victimac paschali laudes (Sequ.), 4 
and 8 voices. A XXXI II and final 
volume is devoted to facsimiles, docu- 
ments, papers, and index. 

Palastrinastil. Ger, In the style 
of Palestrina. 

Palettes. Fr. White keys. 

Pallavicini (Carlo) composed 
“Messalina,” 1080, Venice, “ An- 
tiope,’* 1689, and in all 21 operas; 
court chapclmaster at Dresden. B. 
Brescia; d. Jan. 20 , 1088, Dresden. 
Stefano Benedetto wrote a “ Dis- 
corso della Musica,^^ libretti. B. Mar. 
21, 1072, Padua; son of CARLO. 
Pallavicini (Vincenzo) composcul 

a siiifonic and (witli Fi.sclii(‘tt.i) the 
opera ** Lo speziale,” to book by Gol- 
doni, Venice, 1755; chapclmaster at 
the Conservatorio deg* Incurabili, 
Venice. B. Brescia. 

Pallavicino (Benedetto) composed 
madrigals and church music; chapel- 
master to the Duke of Mantua until 
displaced by Monteverde, later Camal- 
dolese monk. B. Cremona ; d. about 
1612. 

Pallet. Spring valve of an organ’s 
wind chest. 

Palmer (Elizabeth Annie) wrote 
“ Musical Recollections,” 1904 ^ Tjon- 
don; sang in English opera and con- 
certs; pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music and of Garcia. B. Aug. 9, 
1831, London; add. Newcastle. 

Palmer (Horatio Richmond) be- 
came dean of the Ghataiiqiia School 
of Music, 1877; taught, conducted 
choruses in Chicago; published man- 
uals and collections; pupil of his 
father and sister; studied in Berlin 


and Florence. B. April 26, 1834, 
Sherburne, N. Y. ; Dr. Mus., University 
of Chicago. 

Palmula. L. Organ manual. 

Palotta (Matteo) wrote on Sol- 
misation and the church tones; be- 
came composer of church music to 
Emperor Charles VI; pupil of San 
Onofrio Conservatory; called “ 11 
Panormitano.” B. Palermo, 1689; 
d. Mar. 28, 1758, Vienna. 

Pambe. Small Indian drum. 

Paminger (Leonhard) published 
a collection of Latin motets for the 
whole cliurch year, Nuremberg, 1507- 
80; composed German hymns; monk 
of St. Nicholas Convent, Passau, but 
joined the Lutherans. .13. Aschau, 
Bavaria, Mar. 29, 1495; d. May 3, 
1507. 

Pandora. Arabian Tanbur or 

long-necked lute. 

Pandore. Obsolete English instru- 
ment of the lute family, which had 
si.x pairs of strings. 

Pane, del (Domenico) composed 
masses, motets; edited Abbalini’s An- 
tiphons, 1077; sopranist in Vienna 
imperial chapel ; choirmaster of the 
papal chapel, Rome, 1009; pupil of 
Abhatini. B. Rome; d. after 1687. 

Panny( Joseph) played violin; com- 
posed for violin, chamber music, 
masses, a reqiiiem; founded music 
schools in Weisserling and Mainz; 
pupil of Von Eybler. B. Oct. 23, 
1791, Kolilmitzberg, Austria; d. 183S, 
Mainz. 

Panofka (Heinrich) wrote “ The 
Practical Singing Tutor,” vocal exer- 
cises ; founded an Acad<?mie du 
chant ” in Paris with Bordogni, Paris, 
1842; pupil of Mayseder and IIolT- 
mann, Vienna. B. Breslau, Oct. 2, 
1807; (1. Nov. 18, 1887, Florence. 

Panormo (Vincenzo Trusaino) 
made violins in London and Paris on 
the large Stradivarius model. B. Nov. 
30, 17.34, Monreale, near Palermo; d. 
1813, London. George Lewis made 
guitars, violins, and bows in London. 
B. 1774, Tjondon; son of VINCENZO 
TRUSAINO; d. 1842. Joseph made 
’cellos and violins in London. B. 1773, 
London; brother of GEORGE LEWIS; 
d. 1825. Edward Ferdinand sue- 
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ceeded to the instrument business of 
his father, JOSEPH. 

Pan Pipes, so called because their 
invention was attributed to the Greek 
deity of that name, consist of from 
seven to nine hollow reeds, cut in short, 
graduated lengths, and fastened to- 
gether so as to be easily blown by the 
mouth. Til is simple instrument, each 
pipe of which sounds the note of 
its tube and the odd harmonics, 
was the Syrinx of the Greeks, the 
Fistula of the Latins, the Ugab of the 
Hebrews, and the forerunner of the 
organ. 

Panseron (Auguste Mathieu) 

taught vocal at the Paris Conserva- 
tfiire, where he w^on the prix do Rome, 
1813; composed masses, forgotten 
operas, songs ; W’rote instruction books. 
B. April 20, 1796, Paris; d. July 29, 
1859, Paris. 

Pantaleone. Large DULCIMER 
with distinct sets of metal and gut 
strings, so named by T.ouis XIV of 
France in honour of its inventor, Pan- 
taloon llebenstrcit. 

Pantalon. Fr, First movement of 
the quadrille. 

' Pantheon was the name of a large 
building in Oxford street, London, used 
for concerts, operas, and balls, 1771 to 
1834. 

Pantomime. Gr. “Imitation of 
everything.” The ballet d\action, a 
combination of dancing and gesticula- 
tion by which a drama may be repre- 
sented without words, although accom- 
panied by music, is the highest form 
of pantomime. The history of this 
form of entertainment is lost in the 
dawn of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions, and it was common also among 
Oriental peoples. The early English 
pantomimes, for which the Arnes, l)ib- 
din, Linley, and others composed mu- 
sic, have entirely disappeared, and the 
last pantomime to be received with 
favour in America and Great Britain 
was “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” by Andrd 
Wormaer, 1891-92. 

Paolucci (Giuseppe) wrote “Arte 
Pratica di Contrappunto,” etc., Venice, 
1765 ; pupil of Padre Martini and, 
like him, a member of the Order of 
fit. Francis; choirmaster at Venice 


and Assisi. B. Sienna, May 25, 1726; 
d. April 26, 1776. 

Pape (Jean Henri) invented many 
new devices for pianos, of which few 
stood the test of time; made a trans- 
posing piano and iiistrurnenta of novel 
outlines; devised a new method of 
sawing veneers; made instruments in 
Paris for 50 years, having learned the 
trade with Pleyel, chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. B. Sarsted, near 
Hanover, July 1, 1789; d. Feb. 2, 1875, 
Paris. 

Papillons. Fr, “Butterflies.” 
Title given by Schumann to his 12 
piano pieces, Op. 2. 

Papini (Guido) taught violin at the 
Dublin Royal Academy of Music, wli(?re 
he founded a series of classical con- 
certs; composed concertos for violin 
and ’cello, songs, chamber music, a 
Violin Scliool ; played violin at the 
principal Paris and London concerts; 
pupil of Giorgeiii, B. Camagiore, near 
Florence, Aiig. 1, 1817; add. London. 

Paque (Guillaume) played ’eello, 
pupil of Do Munek at the Brussels 
Conservatory, where ho gained first 
prize at 15, afferwards becoming court 
’cellist in Madrid, and soloist at the 
principal London concerts. B. July 24, 
1825, Brussels; d. Mar. 2, 1876, 

London. 

Paradis. Tlie highest row of boxes 
in a French theatre is so called. 

Paradis, von (Marie Therese) 
composed “ Ariadne and Bacchus,” 
1791, and oilier popular dramatic 
works; played piano, visiting the prin- 
cipal music centres as a virtuosa, 
though blind from childhood; pupil 
of Richter, Kotzeluch, Salieri, Abbe 
Vogler; highly esteemed by the mu- 
sicians of her time. Mozart’s con- 
certo (Kocliel 456) in B fiat was 
Avritten for her. B. May 15, 1759, 
Vienna; daughter of an Imperial 
Councillor; d. F>b. 1, 1824. 

Paradise and the Peri. Robert 
Schumann’s cantata to his own adap- 
tation of Moore’s ])oem was first per- 
formed Dec. 2, 1843, at Leipsic. There 
are 26 numbers, scored for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra. Sterndale Bennett’s 
Fantasia-Overture, Op. 42, was first 
performed at t!io Jubilee concert of 
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the London Philharmonic Society, July 
14, 1802. It is a pro^^ramme piece. 
John Francis Barnett’s cantata for 
soli, chorus, orchestra, and organ was 
first performed Aug. 31, 1870, at the 
Birmingham Festival. 

Paradisi or Paradies (Pietro Do- 
menico) composed “ Alessandro in 
Persia ” and otlier forgotten operas, 
clavier sonatas admired by (’ramer and 
dementi; taught Thomas Linley and 
others; pupil of Porpora. B. 1710, 
Naples; d. 1702, Venice. 

Parallel Motion. Progression of 
two or more parts at fixed intervals, 
such as thirds or sixths. 

Paramese. Fifth string of the 
Greek lyre. 

Paranete. Seventh string of the 
Greek lyre. 

Paravicini (Signora) played violin 
so well that Fmpress Josepliine en- 
gaged her to teach lier son Eugene; 
losing the favour of the court, she re- 
turned to Italy and later gave concerts 
in Lisbon, and with great success 
throughout Germany; pupil of Viotti. 
B. 1700, Turin; disappeared at Bo- 
logna, 1830. 

Pardon de Ploermel. Original 
title of Meyerbeer’s “DINORAH.” 

Parepa-Bosa (Euphrosyne) sang 
sop. in opera with great success in such 
roles as Arline, Satanella, Norma, 
Donna Anna, Elsa, voice extending two 
and a half octaves up to d'". Daugh- 
ter of the singer, ELIZABETH SE- 
GUIN, and her husl)and, D. Parepa, 
Baron de Boyescu, of VVallachia, she 
received her first instruct ions from her 
mother, and made her dehut at 16 as 
Amina in Malta. In 1867, having 
achieved an excellent name in both 
opera and concert, she visited the 
United States under the management 
of CARL ROSA, whom she married in 
1867, and for the next few years toured 
at the head of her own opera company. 
B. Edinburgh, May 7, 1836; d. Jan. 21, 
1874, London. 

Parhypate. Second string of the 
Greek lyre. 

Paris is the home of the SUBSI- 
DIZED THEATRE, under which head 
were included besides the houses de- 
voted to drama, the OPiRA, OPiBA 


COMIQUE and Gaiety Th4&tre, the 
latter devoted to lyric drama from 
1908. It is likewise the home of the 
most notable teaching institution de- 
voted to musical art in the whole 
world, the Paris Conservatoire, to 
use the popular name employed in 
this book for the CONSERVATOIRK 
NATIONALE DE MUSIQUE ET 
DECLAMATION. As most of the 
instrumental musicians and singers 
were educated in the Conservatoire, 
it is natural that among the most 
important musical events of the sea- 
son were those given under its aus- 
pices, a special organization known 
as the Societe des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire being in charge. These 
concerts were founded * by IIABE- 
NECK, 1828, incidentally to secure 
the performance of his own works, 
and gave programs of symphonic pro- 
portions which grew in importance 
until it became necessary to repeat 
the same program on consecutive 
Sundays that seats might be found 
for all the subscribers. The orchestra 
consisted of 84 musicians and the con- 
ductors in succession to Habcneck 
were Gerard, Tilmant and Dcldevez. 
There were 32 members in the chorus 
and the standard of performances, as 
well as the selection of works was 
uniformly maintained on the highest 
plane. The Concerts Populaires, 
founded in 1861 by PASDELOUP, were 
highly important in introducing new 
works and in forming public tast»». 
while of more recent date were tin? 
concerts bearing tlie names of their 
founders LAMOUREUX and (X)- 
LONNE. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that despite its supremacy in 
so many directions, the French capi- 
tal, like the American metropolis, 
lacked a y)ermanent orchestra; that 
is to say, no orchestral body required 
and compensated its musicians for 
their full time. There were numerous 
organizations such as the old Soci^tO 
des Quatuors de Beethoven 
the more recent Societe des Instru- 
ments a Vent devoted to classic and 
modern chamber music and the OR- 
FEON had cultivated the art of jjart 
singing to a high degree of perfection. 
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Of the many excellent^ non-official 
music schools with which the city 
abounded the most important, in view 
of the recent reforms in church music 
inaugurated by Pope Pius X, was 
the Schola Cantorum. Tliis was 
founded 1896 by CHARLES BORDES, 
AJ.EXANDRE GUILMANT, and VIN- 
CENT DTNDY for the especial study 
of GREGORIAN CHANT and the 
works of PALESTRINA and other 
masters of the polyphonic schools. 
Monthly concerts were given directed 
by dTndy, at which the works of the 
old masters were admirably per- 
formed; and the school published 
‘‘Les Tablettes de la Schola” in 
which to regard its own progress, and 
a number of ancient and modern 
compositions. In 1908 there were 
more than 300 pupils of both sexes, 
and there were societies for the sup- 
port of the institution in many of the 
provincial cities. There wore scholar- 
ships and a scale of foes to the stu- 
dents participating in concerts by 
which it was possible for many to 
work their way through. Paris had 
its musical beginnings in the reign 
,of Louis XIV, who established the 
ACADI^LMIK MlfSTQlJE, lOOi). 

Th(i next most notable of Paris musi- 
cal institutions was the Concert 
Spiritual founded in 1725 by Anne 
Danican PHILIDOR. Twenty-four con- 
certs per annum were given on those 
solemn days of the church year when 
the opera house was closed. With 
greater or less artistic and financial 
succress, these concerts Avere continued 
until the beginning of the French 
Revolution, affording not only instru- 
mental and elioral music, but intro- 
ducing many notable foreign musi- 
cians. But while neither French nor 
operatic music could he given on the 
terms by which the Op^^ra permitted 
these concerts to exist, they w^erc 
hardly more religious in character 
than the sacred concerts which are a 
feature of the Puritanical Sunday in 
some parts of America. GOSSEC Avas 
conductor of the Concert des Ama- 
teurs founded in 1770, which 10 
years later became the Concert de la 
liOge Olympique, A\diere Haydn’s 


Symphonies Avere first made known 
to France and for Avhich he composed 
six symphonies. The Concert de la 
Bue de Clery, 1789, and the Concert 
Feydeau, 1794, were modelled on 
Gossec’s enterprise, and in 1805 the 
Concerts Spiritiiel Avere reviv^Hl for 
strictly religions music at the Op<3ra 
during Holy Week. 

Parisian Symphony AA^as the name 
given W. A. Mozart’s work in 1) (Ko- 
cliel 297), beeaiise it Avas eornposed in 
Paris and lirst performed dune 18, 
1788, at the Concert Spirituel. 

Parisienne. Casimir Uelavigne’s 
cantata celebrating the defeat of 
Charles X by the Parisian troops AA^as 
first sung Aiig. 2, 1830, at the Tlu?Atre 
Port St. Martin, but the air had 
been previously uscvl in his 
Ihiron de Trenck.” Auber said that 
the original of this onci^ popular 
song was a folk song dating back to 
1757. 

Parisina. Gaetano Donizetti’s three- 
act opera, to book by Homani, founded 
on Byron’s poem, was first performed 
Mar. 18, 1833, at the Pergola Theatre, 
Florence. W. Sti'rndale Bennett’s 
overture in F sharp minor, Op. 3, 
AA’as first performed dune 8, 1840, by 
the London Philharmonie Society. 

Parke (John) (iom posed oboe con- 
certos; played oboe in English ora- 
lorios and concerts, and from 1783 AA^as 
musician to the Prince of Wales. B. 
1745, London; d. Aug. 2, 1829, Lon- 
don. Maria Hester composed piano 
sonatas, songs, glees; sang in concerts 
and festi\'als from 1790 until lier mar- 
riage to Mr. Boardmore, 1707. B. 1775, 
London; daugliter of dOHN; d. Aug. 
15, 1822, London. William Thomas 
composed oboe concertos, OAcrturcs, 
songs, glees ; Avrote “ Musical Me- 
moirs”; ])Uiyed viola and oboe, the 
latter instrument at C’ovent Garden 
and Vauxhall. B. 1762, London; 
brother of JOHN; d. Aug. 26, 1847. 

Parker (James Cutler Dunn) com- 
posed the oratorio “ The Life of Man,” 
services; ])lave(l organ Trinity Church, 
Boston, 186L 91 ; 1 aught ; wrote on 

music. B. June 2, 1828, Boston, Mass. 

Parker (Dr. Horatio William) 
composed tlie oratorio “ Hora NoAds- 
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flima,” the “ Star Soti^^ ” cantata;*which 
won the PADEREWSKI prize, 1901; 
concerto for organ with orchestra and 
harp, 1901; succeeded Robbins Bat- 
tell as professor of music, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1894; played organ. Dr. 
Parker’s mother, born Isabella G. Jen- 
nings, was his first teacher. At 15 he 
composed Kate Greenaway’s “ Under 
the Window ” in two days, and then 
became a pupil of Emery, Orth, and 
Chadwick, Boston. In 1881 he entered 
upon a three years* course of study at 
the Munich Hoehschule, organ with 
Rlieinberger. Returning to America he 
taught and played organ at the Garden 
City (L. I.) Cathedral and school, and 
for a while was instructor in counter- 
point at the NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, and also playing 
organ at churches in New York and 
Boston. “ llora Novissima,” performed 
at English festivals, Worcester and 
Hereford, won him the degree Mus. Dr. 
from Cambridge, and ho was made 
M.A. by Yale University, 1894. Other 
compositions to be noted; “The Shep- 
henl Boy,” male" cliorus, Op. 1; 5 
part-songs for mixed voices, Op. 2; 
Psalm xxiii, female chorus, harp, and 
organ, Op. 3 ; Concert overture, Op. 4 ; 
Overture in A major, Op. 5; “Ballad 
of a Knight and iSis Daughter,” Op. 
6; Symphony in C minor. Op. 7; 
“ King Tro jan,” soli, chorus, orchestra, 
and harp, Op. 8 ; 5 piano pieces, Op. 9 ; 

3 love songs, ten., Op. 10; String 
Quartet, F major. Op. 11; Venetian 
overture, Op. 12; Scherzo in G for or- 
chestra, Op. 13; “Blow Thou Winter 
Wind,” male chorus, Op. 14; “ Tdylle,” 
Op. 15 ; “ Ballad of the Normans,” 
male chorus. Op. 19; 4 organ pieces. 
Op. 17; Morning, Evening, and Com- 
munion services in E major. Op. 18; 

4 pieces for piano, Op. 19 ; 4 pieces for 

organ. Op. 20; “The Kobolds,” chorus 
and orchestra, Op. 21 ; 3 sacred songs. 
Op. 22; 6 piano lyrics. Op. 23; 6 

songs, Op. 24; 2 love songs, Op. 25; 
“ Harold Harfagar,” chorus and or- 
chestra, Op. 26 ; 2 female choruses. Op. 
27; 4 organ pieces, Op. 28; 6 songs, 
Op. 29 ; “ Dream King and His Love,” 
cantata. Op. 31 ; 5 pieces for organ, 
Op. 32; 6 male choruses, Op. 33; 


3 son^. Op. ^ ; suite for violin, piano, 
and ’cello, Op. 35 ; 4 orgap pieces, Op. 
36 ; “ The Holy Child,” Christmas can- 
tata, Op. 37 ; String Quintet, D minor, 
Op. 38 ; 4 male choruses. Op. 39-; “ Ca- 
bal Mor of the Wine Red Hand,” bar. 
and orchestra. Op. 40; suite for violin 
and piano, Op. 41 ; Ode for Commence- 
ment, Op. 42 ; “ Legend of St. Christo- 
pher,” oratorio. Op. 43 ; “ Adstant An- 
gelorum Chori,” prize motet a capelin, 
New York Musical Art Society, 1899, 
Op. 45 ; “ Northern Ballad ” for orches- 
tra, Op. 46; 6 Old English songs. Op. 
47 ; male choruses. Op. 48 ; 3 piano 
pieces. Op. 49 ; “Wanderer’s Bs^ilm,”Op. 
50; 3 songs, Op. 52 ; “Hymnos andron,” 
Greek Ode for Yale bicentenary cele- 
bration, Op. 53; concert6 for organ 
and orchestra, Op. 55 ; symphonic 
poem for orchestra, Op. 56; Commun- 
ion service, B fiat, Op. 57 ; 3 Media}val 
Hymns for solo voice. Op. 58 ; 4 songs. 
Op. 59 ; “ Union and Liberty,” song for 
the Roosevelt inauguration. Op. GO; 
Ode for dedication of Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, 1905, Op. 60. B. 
Sept. 15, 1863, Auburndale, Mass.; 
add. New Haven, Conn. 

Parlando. It. In declamatory or 
recitative style. 

Parlante. It. “ Speaking.” Reci- 
tative style, or played in the style of 
declamation. 

Paroles. Fr. Words. 

Parrallelbewegung. Ger, PAR- 
ALLEL MOTION. 

Parrallelen. Oer. CONSECU- 
TIVES. 

Parra tt (Sir Walter) composed the 
anthem “ Life and Death ” to words by 
Dean Stanley, incidental music for 
“ Agamemnon ” and “ The Story of 
Orestes”; edited a volume of Choral 
Songs, including one of his own; wrote 
on music ; played organ Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor; Past Grand Organist, Eng- 
lish Free Masons; knight; “Master 
of Musick ” to Queen Victoria ; mem- 
ber of the Victorian Order; Mus. Dr., 
Oxford ; professor of organ Royal Col- 
lege of Music, and choral conductor; 
pupil of his father, who was organist 
of Huddersfield. B. Feb. 10, 1841, Hud- 
dersfield^ Eng.; add. London. 
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Parry (Dr. Sir Charles Hubert Patry (John) published collections 
Hastings, Bart.) became director of of Engliaii, Scotch, and Welsh airs, 
tlie Royal College of Music, 1894, in Lessons for Harpsichord, Ancient 
succession to Sir George Grove; pro- Welsh airs; domestic harper to Sir 
fesst)r of music at Oxford, 1900, in sue- Watkin W. Wynne ; though blind, said 
cession to Sir John Stainer; was made to have won Handel’s ailmiration by 
a baronet at the coronation of Edward liis skill. B. Kuabon, Wales; d. Oct. 
VII, 1903, having distinguished him- 7, 1782, Ruabon. 

self as composer, writer, conductor, and Parry (John) published collections 
lecturer. While at Eton he was noted of Welsh Songs, helped found the 
among his schoolmates for his singing, Cambrian Society; wrote “An Ac- 
pianp playing, and songs, and took the count of the Rise and Progress of the 
degree Mus.B. at Oxford, 1807, throe Harp” and criticisms for tlie London 
years before taking bis B.A. He “ Morning Post ”; composed songs and 
studied with Sterndale Bennett, G. A. dramatic music for Vauxhall; coii- 
Macfarren, and with H. 11. IMerson at ducted the Eisteddfod, by which he was 
Stuttgart, and then associated himself made “ Bardd Ahiw”; played and 
with Edwar^ Dannrcuthcr’s chamber taught flageolet. B. Feb. 18, 1770, 
concerts. In 1880 his “Scenes from Denbigh, North Wales; d. April 8, 
Prometheus I|nbonnd ” and a piano 1851. John Orlando composed popn- 
concerto in F sharp minor were per- lar songs, glees; sang in musical 
formed, the former at the Gloucester plays; played harp and organ. B. 
Festival, the latter by Dannreuther at Jan. 3, 1810, London; son of JOHNj^ 
the Crystal Palace, winning immediate d. Feb. 20, 1879, East Molesey. 
recognition for the composer. Shirley’s Parry (Dr. Joseph) composed “Ern- 
ode, “The Glories of our Blood and manuel,” “Saul of Tarsus,” “Cam- 
State,” which he composed for the next bria,” and other oratorios, the operas 
Gloucester Festival, and “The JRcst “ Blodwcn,” “Virginia,” “King Ar- 
Pair of Sirens,” sung by the Bach thur,” (‘ham))or music; tauglit in 
Choir, 1887, established him as a fa- Welsli colleg<;s; Dr. Mus., C.'uubridge ; 
vciurite composer for choral societies, in early lilc a i)()pula,r singcir and eoni' 
while his literary talent was displayetl juiser in Aincric'a, Ins father, an iron- 
in poems, the libretto for his “Judith,” worker, having immigrated; pu})il 
in “Studies of the Great Composers,” Royal Acadtuny of Music at the ex- 
“ The Art of Music,” “Summary of p<‘nse of a fund raised by Brinley 
Musical History,” etc. OHior notable Richards. B. May 21, 1841, Tydvil, 
works:' “0 Lord thou hast cast us Wales; d. F(ib. 17, 1903, Penarth. 
out,” for his degr<;c at Oxford; Inter- Joseph Haydn composed the cantata 
mezzo Religioso, Gloucester Festival, “Gwen,” tlie operettas “ Cigarette,” 
1808; four symphonies, music to “ The “Miami”; taught Guildhall School 
Birds,” “The Frogs,” “Agamemnon,” of Music, where he had AV(m a prize, 
and “ The Clouds ” (Greek plays), the 1884, with a yiiano sonata; son and 
oratorios “Job,” “King Saul,” an- pu])il of DR. JOSEPH. IL 1804, Ponii- 
Ihoms, services, several collections of sylvania; d. Mar. 29, 1894, London, 
songs, chamber music, suites, Pope’s Parsifal. Ricliard Wagner’s 
ode, “ St,. Cecilia’s Day,” for soli, cho- “ Biihncnweihfestspiel ” or consecra- 
nis, and orchestra; “ TAMIegro ed 11 tional stage festival ])]ay was first yier- 
Penseroso” (Milton), “ Invocation to formed July 28, 1882, at the Festspiel- 
Music,” tx) words by Bridges, soli, cho- haus, Bayreuth. It was the composer’s 
rus, and orchestra; anthem and pro- last work, and differed in poetic form 
cessional for the coronation of Edward from Hie plays of RING DES NIBE~ 
VTI, “The Love that Casteth out LtJNGEN in having rhymed instead 
Fear,” sop. and bar. soli, semi-chorus, of alliterative versos, although music- 
chorus, and orchestra. ; overtures “ To ally on tla^ same plan, with Leit 
an Unwritten Tragedy ” and “ Guillem Motifs ingeniously recurring. Like hia 
de Cabestanh^' earlier “ Lohengrin ” it was based upon 

31 
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legends of the Holy Grail, “Lohen- 
grin ” being, in fact, son of “ Parsifal.” 
By the terms of Wagner’s will the per- 
formance of this work was restricted 
to the Festspielhaus until 1913, and 
until 1903 it was so restricted. There 
had been performances of the work by 
choral organizations with orchestra in 
London and New York, without action 
or costumes, but on Dec. 24 of the year 
named it was produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, under 
the management of lleinrich von Con- 
ried, the occasion being his annual 
benefit. The Wagner family had bit- 
terly opposed tliis production in court 
and through the ])ress, certain Ameri- 
can clergymen had been induced to 
denounce it from their pulpits as sacri- 
legious in its treatment of the Euchar- 
istic sacrilice, and in consequence it 
was the best advertised production ever 
glade in America. It should be added 
that it was one of the most careful. 
Scenery, costumes, and tlie cast were 
the best that could b(' assembled, the 
rehearsals were supervised by Felix 
Mottl, who was trained in the tradi- 
tions of the work at Bayreuth, but who 
relimiuished the baton to Alfred Hertz 
at ilie performance, to escape the wrath 
of l^^rau Wagner; and the stage mech- 
anism was constructed by Anton Fuchs, 
stage manager of the Festspielhaus it- 
self, as well as of the Munich Opera. 
The capacity of tlie house was sold out, 
orchestra chairs disposed of at $10 
cacli, reaching a premium of $75 be- 
fore the performance. A very excel- 
lent production in English was then 
given throughout the country by Henry 
W. Savage, but the American interest 
in “ Parsifal ” soon died out, and it had 
been entirely .shelved in 1907-8. The 
vorspiel, L;ised upon the Orail motif 
already familiar from “ Jjohengrin,” a 
call for trumpets and trombtines iden- 
tified with the Knights of the Grail, 
and a chorale associated with the Grail 
itself, is soon concluded, and the cur- 
tain discloses a forest scene within the 
domain of the Grail, and near the 
Castle of Monsalvat. Gurnemanz, an 
ancient kniglit, awakens two young 
sqnires. . After the morning prayers, 
a procession bearing King Amfortas on 


a litter descends from the Castle that 
the sovereign may find comfort in his 
bath from a grievous wound. In a 
lengthy monologue Gurnemanz tells the 
squires of the King’s great sin and 
punishment. Klingsor, a magician, the 
enemy of the Grail and those whom it 
protects, has built a wonderful ciistle 
and filled it with lovely women who 
seduce the knights from their duty to 
the Grail. While trying to overcome 
the magician, Amfortas himself fell 
victim to the witchery of one of tlieae 
women, lost the sacred spear with 
which Christ had been pierced while on 
the cross, and was wounded by that 
weapon in the hands of Klingsor. 
From tliis wound there can be no re- 
covery so long as the spear remains 
with Klingsor. A voice from the Grail 
has declared that “ a guileless fool, 
the chosen one,” alone could effect a 
cure. Kundry enters, bringing balsam 
from Arabia to assuage Amfortas’s 
pain. Doomed to eternal laughter for 
having jeered at Christ upon the cross, 
Kundry lives a twofold existence. As 
Kundry she is the faithful servant of 
ilie Grail and its knights, hideous, 
clothed in rags. But at Klingsor’s 
summons she appears, lovely, seduc- 
tive, in the magic* castle, and, though 
the knights at Monsalvat do not know 
it, it was Kundry who overcame their 
king. Then a dying swan sinks to the 
ground, though every form of life is 
sacred in the Grail’s domain. Parsi 
fal is dragged in by two knights, who 
eliarge him with murder. To the ques- 
tions put him he only answers “1 do 
not know,’^ but Kundry tells of his 
parentage, that he was reared in tli‘‘ 
desert, and that “Herzeleid” (Heart’'' 
atlliciion) , his mother, is dead. At 
this Parsifal flies at Kundry’s throat, 
but as she sinks to the ground Gurric- 
manz drags the lad away, and again 
reproaches him for his savage nature. 
Then, thinking this may be the guile- 
less fool, he takes him to the Castle of 
the Grail, where the solemn feast is 
alx)ut to be celebrated. The Grail is 
that holy vessel from which Christ 
drank at the Last Supper, and in wliieli 
his precious blood was received on Cal 
vary. Enshrined in the, great hall 
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the castle, it invests with supernatural 
power the knights assembled for its 
protection Jind affords tliem sustenance 
as well. Facing the shrine and with- 
out motion or word Parsifal secs the 
pages, squires, and knights enter in 
solemn processional, sees the Grail un- 
veiled upon the altar, hears tlie old 
King Titurel comforting his son, but 
commanding that the solemn rite pro- 
ceed. Amfortas, moaning with pain, 
lifts the holy vessel, which suddenly 
shines blood red in a bar of light; then 
an unseen chorus chants the words: 
“ Take My blood in the name of our 
love, and take My body in remembrance 
of Me,’’ the ceremonial of the Commun- 
ion is performed, the procession files 
slowly out, the light grows dim, and 
Parsifal is alone. Mystified by what 
he has seen, Parsifal makes unintel- 
ligible replies to Gurnemanz’s ques- 
tions, and is cast forth from Mon- 
salvat. The next act reveals the magic 
castle of Klingsor, who smnmons Kun- 
dry that she may aid him to overcome 
Parsifal. Vainly she protests, for 
Klingsor’s power is mighty. As Parsi- 
fal approaches the scone suddenly 
shifts to the garden, filled with flowers, 
and with maidens dressed as flowers. 
Their enticements avail nothing against 
the pure fool,” but Kundry, now a 
lovely wmraan, talks to him of his 
mother, then gives him a passionate 
kiss. Parsifal is suddenly enlight- 
ened, and feels Amfortas’s wound burn- 
ing in his heart. lie spurns Kundry, 
who calls upon Klingsor. The magi- 
cian appears, armed with the sacred 
spear, which he throws at Parsifal; 
it remains suspended in mid-air, and 
Parsifal grasps it and makes the sign 
of the cross. Then Klingsor, the 
flowers, the flower maidens, and the 
castle itself are replaced by a desert 
in which Parsifal and Kundry are 
alone, and, as Parsifal departs, she 
calls after him “ Thou knowest where 
only thou canst see me again.” Some 
years are supposed to have elapsed 
when the curtain rises again, once 
more disclosing the precincts of the 
Grail. Gurnemanz, now an aged man, 
lives as a hermit, w^aited upon by 
Kundry^t is Good Friday morning. 


and the spell of spring is upon the 
fields. Parsifal enters, clad in full 
armour, and carrying the sacred spear, 
which is immediately recognized by 
Gurnemanz, who hails him as King of 
the Grail Knights. The aged Titurel, 
no longer nourished by the Grail, which 
Amfortas refuses to again unveil, has 
died, and the funeral rites arc about 
to begin. Gurnemanz and Kundry 
wash Parsifal’s feet, cloth him in the 
white robe of the knights, and then, 
pausing only long enough to baptize 
Kundry, Parsifal permits himself to 
be led to the slirine. The knights de- 
mand that Amfortas perform the office 
upon which their life depends. He 
hegs that they kill liirn instead. Then 
l\arsifal touciies the King’s wound witli 
his spear, and it is healed. Parsifal 
proclaims liimself King, and prepares 
to perform the oblation. As he does 
so the Grail is again illuminated, a 
white dove deseontls from the dome of 
the shrine toward Parsifal, the knights 
bend in homage, and Kundry, at last 
forgiven, falls dead. Again the unseen 
choir chants; 

** Miracle of Supremo blessing, 
Uedeniption to the llodcemer.” 

The original cast at Bayreuth con- 
sisted of : Kundry, Materna, sop. ; Par- 
sifal, Winkolmann, ten.; Gurnemanz, 
Siehr. In the New York production 
the east was: Kundry, Ternina; Par- 
sifal, Biirgstallcr ; Gurnemanz, Muelil- 
mann; Klingsor, Blass; Amfortas, 
Van Rooy. 

Parsons (Bobert) composed ser- 
vices, anthems, madrigals; sang Eng. 
Ghapel Royal from 15011. B. Exeter; 
drowned in the Trent, dan. 25, 1570. 
John became organist and chorus- 
master, \\’e.stmiuster Abbey, 1021 ; prob- 
ably son of KOBEIiT. J). 102d. 

Parsons (Dr. Sir William) bec«ime 
master of the king’s music and teacher 
to the royal family of England, but in 
later life a police magistrate in Lon- 
don. B. 1740, London; d. July 19, 
1817. 

Part. Music for a single instru- 
ment or voice in any concerted piece; 
division of a work. 

Partant Pour la Syrie. Music to 
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this song was composed by Queen 
Hortense, sister of Napoleon J, to 
words by Count A. do Laborde, 1809. 
Drouet and Carbonel have likewise 
been accredited with the melody, and 
may at least have assisted in its com- 
position. It assumed almost the im- 
portance of a national air in tlie reign 
of Napoleon III. 

Part Book. Music for any one of 
several voices or instruments in a con- 
certed number. In the Miihllo Ages 
music was so printed licit when laid 
open upon a table performers at (dther 
side found tlieir parts before Ihem. 

Part du Diable. Daniel K. D. Au- 
ber’s comic opera, to book by Scribe, 
was first performed Jan. 10, 1843, at 
the Paris Opr*ra Coinique. 

Parte. It. PART. 

Partial Tones. Harmonics, which 
ACOUSTICS teaches us are produced 
in combination with nearly every 
Prime tone or ordinary musical sound, 
and which give each instrument and 
voice its Timbre. 

Participant. Modulations of Eccle- 
siastical Modes. 

Partie. Fr, PART. 

Partimenti. It, Figured bass ex- 
ercises. 

Partition. Fr, SCORE. 

Parti tur. Ocr. SC’ORE. 

Partizione. It, 8C()RE. 

Part Music. Music for more than 
one voice or instrument. 

Part Song. One l)nrmonized for 
two or more voices without accom- 
paniment. 

Pas. Fr. Step, dance. 

Pascal Bruno, dolm U. II at ton's 
three act romantic o])cra >\as lirst per- 
formed Mar. 2, 1844, at the VTenna 
Kiirnthnerthor Theatre. 

Pasdeloup ( J ules Etienne) founded 
and for 23 years, from 1801, conducted 
the Paris Concerts Populaire; made 
first Paris production of “ Rienzi ” 
while manager ThC'Atrc Lyriqiie; be- 
came one of the tw'o Orpht^on con- 
ductors ; fonnde<l tlie 8ociete des 
jeunes artistes du Conservatoire,” 1 80 1, 
in order to seeurc performanee of his 
own orchestral works; clievalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and beneficiary of a 
testimonial concert which netted $20,- 


000; pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he won first piano prize, 1834. 
B. Sept. 10, 1810, Paris; d. Aug. 13, 
1887, Fontainebleau. 

Passmore (H. Bickford) composed 
“ Miles Standish,” overture for orches- 
tra, masses, “Conclave” marcli; played 
organ San Francisco churches and 
taught; pupil of Morgan, of Jadas- 
sohn, Reinecke, Shakespeare, and Cum- 
mings. B. June 27, 1857, Jackson, 
VV’is. ; add. San Francisco. 

Paspy. PA SSE-P lED. 

Pasquali (Nicolo) composed tlie 
oratorio “Noah,” the opera “LMn- 
gratitudine Punita,” overtures, violin 
sonatas, songs ; wrote “ Thorough- 
bass made Easy”; played violin in 
Edinburgh. D. Oct. 13, 1757. 

Pasquini (Bernardo) composed 
“ Dov’ h amore e pieta ” and in all 
seven operas, five oratorios, harpsi- 
chord sonatas; played organ 8ta. 
Maria Maggiorc, Rome, where he 
taught Durante and Gasparini; pupil 
of Vittoria ami Cesti. B. Massa di 
Valnievola, Dec. 8, 1637 ; d. Nov. 22, 
1710, Borne. 

Passacaglia or Passecaille. Dance 
in triple time resembling the CHA- 
CONNE except tliat it was not neces- 
sarily constructed on a ground bass. 

Passage. Figure or phrase of mu- 
sic ; run. 

Passage Boards. Boards placed in- 
side an organ case on which the tuner 
may stand while at wmrk. 

Passaggio. It. “PASSAGE”; 
Modulation; Cromatico, Chromatic 
passage. 

Passamezzo. Variety of PA VAN. 

Passe-Pied. Street dance which 
originated probably among the sailor- 
of lower Brittany, but became part of 
tlie ballet and tlience passed to tlie 
Suite. It resembled a quick mimieU 

Passing Modulation. Transient 

moditratton. 

Passing Note. One forming an 
unprepared discord in an unaccented 
part of the measure. 

Fassioi^^ Oratorio of which the text 
is soleetofl from the Gospel narratives 
of the Passj|^ of Christ. The first 
dramatic repWsentation of the Passion 
is said to have been made in the 4tli 
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CRntury by St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
Bishop of x\iitiocli. It was sung 
til rough out, and may have been in 
imitation of the earlier Greek trag- 
edies. From the 1,‘Uh century the 
Passion was chanted to Plain-Song 
melodies by the clergymen in Ho- 
man Catholic churches during Holy 
Week. In 1585 Vittoria compos(‘d a 
polyphonic setting for the Pontifical 
Choir. The most celebrated of later 
Passions are those of dohanu Sebastian 
Bach, notably his “Passion According 
to St. IMatthew.” 

Passione. It. Sacred cantata based 
on incidents of the Passion, or on the 
Seven Last Words. 

Pasta (Giuditta) created the roles 
of Nonna, La Sonnambula, became the 
favourite singer of her generation not 
hiss because of her splendid voice, 
which ranged from a to d'" than for 
luT histrionic ability and personal 
beauty; received $40,000 for the season 
of 1840 in St. Petersburg; pupil of the 
Milan Conservatory. B. (,’oino, near 
^lilan, 1708; maiden name Negri; m. 
tlie tenor Pastii; d. April 1, 1805, at 
her villa, Como, 

Pastete. Ocr. PASTICCIO. 

Pasticcio. Jt. “Pie.” Form of com- 
position of which the old liallad operas 
and modern “ musical comedies ” are 
types. The music is often the work of 
several composers, or is compiled from 
melodies already popular. 

Pastiche. Fr. PASTKXHO. 

Pastoral. Any opera, song or other 
composition which purports to repre- 
sent scenes of a jiastoral nature; any 
composition in rustic style and in (i-8, 
0-8. or 12-8 time, with or without 
drone bass. 

Pastoral Symphony. Taidwig van 
Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, in F, 
Op. ()8 (originally known as No. 5), is 
interesting, aside from its great intrin- 
sic beauty, as the most famous of that 
master’s occasional incursions in the 
realm of PROGRAMME MUSIC. The 
most elaborate indication of Beetho- 
ven’s intentions is obtained by weav- 
ing together his notations on the first 
violin part with that of the programme 
of the concert at which the symphony 
was first performed, Dec. 22, 1808, at 


the Vienna Theater an der Wien: 

“ Pastoral Symphony, or Recollections 
of country life. (More expression of 
feeling than painting.) 1, Allegro ma 
non inollo. The pleasant feelings 
}i roused in the heart on arriving in 
the country. 2, Andante con molo. 
Scene at the Brook. 3, Allegro. Jovial 
assemblage of country folk, interrupted 
by, 4, Allegro. Thunderstorm, tempest, 
interrupted by, 5, Allegretto. Pleas- 
urable feelings after the storm, mixed 
with gratitude to God.” KNECHT 
had enifiloyed a somewhat similar de- 
scription of a wholly dilfercnt work 
20 years before, but Beethoven’s note 
on a sketch for the first movement that 
“ the hearer is to be allowed to find 
out the situations for himself” was 
wholly ignored by commentators, who 
have added as many words to Beetho- 
ven’s own “programme” as there are 
notes in the score. The absurdity of 
su('h literary addenda is, however, 
(piite overshailowed by a performance 
given in London (Drury Lane, Jan, 
30, 18()4), in which the symphony was 
jierformed as a dramatic work, with 
action and scenery. 

Pastorale. It. PASTORAL. 

Pastorale, Sonata. Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s “Grande Senate pour le 
Piauofort(\” in I), Op. 28, was prob- 
ably so called by the publisher Craiiz, 
but without the composer’s advice or 
consent. 

Pastorella. It. Short PASTORAL. 

Pastorelle. Fr. Short PASTORAL. 

Pastorita. It. Shepherd’s Pipe. 

Pastourelle. Fr. Movement of a 
quadrille. 

Paterson (Robert) founded the mu- 
sic publishing house of Paterson & 
Sons, Edinl)iiigh, ISH). On his death, 
1851), the Imsincss passed to his son, 
Robert Eoy. B. 18.30; il. Dee. 3, 
1003, Edinburgh. The house in 1008 
included Robert E. Stirling Pater- 
son, Koii of LIOBEirr ROY; c. H. 
Robson, nejihew of ROBEJTr ROY, 
and Alexander, John, and William 
Murray. 

Patetica. It- Falhetic. 

Pateticamente. It. Pathetically. 

Patey (John George) sang bar. 
in English opera, creating roles in 
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“Robin Hood,” “Lily of Killarney,” 
in oratorio, and in American and AuS' 
tralian tours. B. 1835, Stoncliousc, 
Devonshire; d. Falmouth, Dec. 4, 1901. 
Janet Honach Whytock sang con. in 
oratorios and concerts, debut at the 
Worcester Festival, 1800, touring 
America, 1871, Australia, 1880-81, and 
with success at the Paris (.'ionserva- 
toire concerts; pupil of Wass, Mme. 
Sims-Reeves, and Pinsiili. B. London, 
May 1, 1842; m. JOHN GFORGF, 
1866; d. Feb. 28, 1804. 

Pathetique. Fr. “Pathetic.” Lud- 
wig van Beethoven so styled his grand 
sonata in C minor, No. 8. Op. 13. P. I. 
Tsehaikowsky’s B minor Symphony, 
Ins sixth and last, was so named at 
the suggestion of his brother. 

Patimento. It. “ SulTering.” 

Paton (Mary Anne) sang sop. 
roles with success in JiOndon operas, 
famous as a beauty, created 7\gathe 
in the Fng. production of “ Frei- 
schiitz,” toured America, 1834. B. 
1802, Fdinburgh; m. Lord William 
Pitt Lenox, son of fourth Duke of 
Richmond, 1824; divorc<Hl him; m. 
the ten. Joseph Wood, 1831 ; d. July 
21, 1864. 

Patrick (Richard) composed a ser- 
vice in G minor; lay vicar, West- 
minster Abbey, 1616-25. 

Patouille. Fr. XYLOPHONE. 
Patti (Adelina Juana Maria) be- 
came the most celebrated of modern 
singers of coloratura, possessing a 
voice which ranged up to f'", excel- 
ling in such rCles as Rosiiui, Vio- 
letta, Zcrlina, eventually acquiring 
about 30 leading roles, llaughter of 
the tenor, Salvatore Patti, and his 
wife, Caterina Barilli-Chicsa, she came 
to New Y'ork in infancy, her father 
having undertaken the management of 
an Italian operatic venture. Ettoro 
Barilli, a step-brother, was her first 
teacher, and she sang in concert under 
Max Maretzek at seven, and then at 
concerts given by her brother-in-law, 
Maurice Strakosch. After touring the 
West Indies with Gottschalk, she made 
her operatic debut in New York, Nov. 
24, 1859, as Lucia. Her immediate 
success led to offers from European 
opera houses, and ^he sang in all parts 


of the world until 1895, when she made 
her last appearance at Covent Garden, 
London, then beginning a series of 
“ farewell concerts,” which were not 
concluded in 1908. B. Feb. 10, 1843, 
Madrid; m. Marquis de Caux, 1868; 
divorced him and m. ERNEST NICO- 
LINI, 1886, and after his death Baron 
Ccderstroin, 1899; add. Craig-y-Nos. 
Carlotta sang sop. in opera, retired 
after 1863 because of lameness, but 
appeared with success in concert; 
tauglit in Paris. B. Florence, 1840; 
sister of ADELINA; m. Ernst de 
Munck, 1879; d. June 27, 1889, Paris. 
Carlo ]>l:iyed violin ; bceame eoii- 
duetor New Orleans Opera at 20, tlien 
at New York and St. Louis. IL Mad- 
rid, 1842; biother of ADELINA; d. 
Mar. 17, 1873. 

Pauer (Ernst) edited classical 
works in cheap form ranging from 
Bach to Schumann; wrote “Pianists 
Dictionary,” 1895, and other useful 
primers ; gave a scries of “ historical ” 
piano recitals illustrating the evolu- 
tion of that instrument; lectured, 
tauglit Royal Academy of Music and 
National Training School, London; 
Austrian court pianist; chevalier of 
the Order of Franz Josef and of the 
Prussian Order of the Crown. B. 
Vienna, Dec. 21, 1826; d. May 9, 1905. 
Max composed piano pieces; be(*ame 
chamber virtuoso to the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, 1895; pupil of his fatlier, 
ERNST, and of Lachner. B. London, 
Oct. 31, 1866; add. Stuttgart. 

Pauken. Qer. Kettle-DRUMS. 

Paul (Oscar) wrote on harmony; 
taught at Leipsic Conservatory and 
University, in both of which institu- 
tions he had been a pupil. B. Frei- 
waldau, Silesia, April 8, 1836; d. 
April 18, 1898, Leipsic. 

Pauline. F. H. Cowen’s opera, to 
book by Hersce after “The Lady of 
Lyons,” was first performed by the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, Nov. 22, 
1870, at the Lyceum Theatre, London. 

Paulus. The German title of Felix 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, known to Eng- 
lish-speaking people as St. Paul, Op. 
36. The first performance took place, 
1836, at Diisseldorf. 

Paumann (Conrad) composed or- 
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gan music in Tablature, reprinted by })rizes of the Catch (^hib; pupil of W. 
Chrysander, 1867, and interesting as Savage. B. 1735, London; d. Aug. 18, 
among tlie earliest of instrumental 1787. William composed prize canons, 
compositions; played organ and other the glee “ Blow Soft ye Winds/’ ’cello 
instruments with such skill, although pieces; played ’cello. B. 1737; brother 
born blind, as to win knighthood from of STEPHEN; d. 1781. 
the Pope and presents from Em{)eror Payne (Edward John) wrote on 
Frederick III and other potentates; musical topics; helped revive interest 
organist to Duke Albrecht III at Mu- in viol da gamba and viol d’amore; 
nich. B. about 1410, Nuremberg; d. became first president the London 
Jan. 24, 1473, Munich. Cremona Society, 1889. B. 1844; 

Paur (Emil) became conductor of drowned at Wendover, Dec. 24, 1904. 
the PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY OR- Peabody Conservatory of Music 
CHESTRA, 1904, and in 1907 was re- was founded at Baltimore, Md., 1868, 
elected to serve until 1910, having pre- as part of the Peabody Institute, with 
viously conducted at the Lcipsic Stadt an endowment which freed the man- 
Theatre, 1891, the Boston Symphony agement from financial entanglements 
Orchestra, 1893, the New York Phil- usually so detrimental to art. The 
harmonic Society, 1898; directed the first year there were 606 pupils, but in 
National Conservatory of Music, 1899 ; 1907-8 the enrollment had grown to 
conducted German opera at the Metro- 1182. The Conservatory has quarters 
politan Opera House, and Covent Oar- in the Peabody Institute, with access 
den, 1900; gave concerts in Berlin to its large library and art gallery, 
and Madrid, 1902-4. Pupil of his and possesses three auditoriums, the 
father, who was director of a musical largest with a capacity of 1100. There 
society, Paur made his debut as vio- are numerous concerts each season, 
linist and pianist at eight, then studied although there is no longer need of or- 
under DcssofT and Ilcllmesberger at chcstral concerts such as those given 
the Vienna Conservatory, and in 1870 under Asger Hamerik’s direction, which 
joined the court orchestra as violinist, \vere highly praised by von Billow, 
In 1876 he w^as engaged as conductor 1876. An excellent primary depart- 
at Cassel, then at Koenigsberg, and in ment, presided over by Miss !Mary Har- 
1880 w’as court chapelmaster at Mann- rettson Evans, prepares students for 
heim. lie composed songs, a violin entrance to the conservatory proper, 
concerto, a violin sonata, chamber rail- where the course of study includes: 
sic, etc. B. Aug. 29, 1855, Czernowitz, harmony, composition, piano, sight 
Bukovina; add. Pittsburgh. reading, accompanying, voice, organ, 

Pausa. It. Ferraata or pause. violin, ’cello, harp, orcliestral instru- 
Pause. Rest, Demi-Pause, half- ments, solfeggio, ear training, acous- 
rest. tics, history of music, musical appre- 

Pavan. Stately dance, 4-4 time, ciation, pedagogy, dramatic expression, 
usually in three parts, each of which English, French, German, Italian, 
is repeated. The name was once There are a number of free scholar- 
thought to have been derived from ships. Diplomas and teachers’ certi- 
“ pavo,” peacock, but is now conceded ficates are awarded annually after cx- 
to have been derived from Padua, amination, but there arc courses open 
wdierc it originated. to special students as well. In 1908 

Pavana. It. PAVAN. there were 30 instructors in the Pre- 

Pa vane. Fr. PAVAN. paratory Departnicnt, besides tlie fac- 

Paventato. It. Expressing fear. ulty of the conservatory proper, con- 
Pavillon. Fr. Bell of a horn; sisting of HAROLD RANDOLPH, di- 
Chinois, small bells attached to a rector; Otis B. Boise, harmony and 
staff Flute I,, organ stop in which composition; HOWARD BROCK WAY, 
the pipes are surmounted by a bell. harmony and piano; Alfred G. Good- 
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masses, 
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Hutcheson, piano; Pietro Minetti, 
voice; Harold 1). Pliillips, organ; Kin- 
manucd Wad, piano; Jhxrt Wirtz, ’cello; 
a.sHociate professors: (dara Aschcrfcld, 
acconipanying; Blanche Sylvana 
Blackman, voic(* ; Charles H. Bo- 
chau, fundamental training; John 
C. Bohl, flute and oboe; Isabel 
L. Dobbin, piano sight-reading; 
Minna D. Hill, piano; Rosiiie xMorris, 
piano; Abram Moses, violin; Ad<d])h 
Renz, clarinet; Lena Stiebier, solfeg- 
gio and ear-training; Bertha Thiele, 
harp; Marion B. Jioise, (lerman; Olga 
Alficri Williams, Italian; Elise Tour- 
nier, French; .Iosej)h S. Ames, Pli.D., 
Professor of Physics at Johns Hopkins 
Cniversity, Special Lectiin'r on Acous- 
tics, etc.; Anni(‘ May K<dth, secndary. 
Harold RANDOI.Pli has been the di- 
rector since ISOS. 

Peace (Dr. Albert Lister) com- 
posed tlio cantata “St. .hd in the Bap- 
tist,” iintluans, services, organ pieces, 
Psalm cxxxviii; played organ Glas- 
gow Gathedral, 1870, St. (Jeorge’s 
Hall, Liverpool, 1S07; organist at 
nine of Tlolmfirih parish church. B. 
Huddersfield, Jan. 20, 1844; add. 
Liverpool. 

Pearce (Joseph) appeared as au- 
thor of “Violins and Violin Makers,” 
London, ISiJO, long attributed to 
Charles Reade. 

Pearce (Stephen Austin) com- 
posed an oratorio, tliri‘(*-aet opera, 
children’s opera, overture, chiireli 
music ; played organ London churches ; 
taught Peabody Institute and .lohiis 
Hopkins, Baltimore; played organ 
Collegiate Church, New York; Dr. 
Mus., Oxford; pupil J. L. Hopkins. 
B. Nov. 7, 1836, London; d, April 9, 
1900. 

Pearsall, de (Robert Lucas) com- 
posed 60 part-songs and madrigals, 
several of which are among ihe best 
modern examples of polyphonic style; 
Anglican church music;, as well as a 
requiem, Pange lingua, Tcnebrae, a 
graduale, two settings of the Salve 
Regina and an Ave Verum for the 
Roman Catholic church, of which he 
eventually became a member. Of an 
old Worcestershire family, he w^ent 
abroad for his health, after having 


been admitted to the bar, studied mu- 
sic under flosepli Panriy at Mainz for 
four years, relumed to England, 1S29, 
but soon settled at Carlsruhe. llis 
first work in music was cantata “ Saul 
and the Witch of Eiidor,” composed 
at 13. A Miserere mei, Domine, com- 
posed as a three-part perpetual canon, 
published during his sojourn at Carls- 
ruhe. is numbered, liowever, as Op. 1. 
A bullet opera, also composed thero, 
was never jier formed. His madrigals 
were ins])ired by hearing performances 
of the Bristol Madrigal Society wdiilo 
on a visit to England. In 1837 he 
bought Sebloss Wartenseo on Lakc^ 
(^oustunee, where he resided during 
the remminder of his life. B. Mar. 14, 
1795, Clifton, Eng.; d. Aug. 5, 1856, 
Sebloss Wartenseo. 

Pearson (William) made improve- 
ments in musical typography; pub- 
lished music in London, 1699 to 1736. 

Peccate (Dominique) made violins 
and bows with Tourte and Vuillaume, 
and for 10 years in Paris from 1837 
in his own shop. B. tluly 15, ISIO, 
JMireeourt; d. Mireconrt, Jan. 13, 1874. 

Pechatschek (Prangois) composed 
concerto for violin and orchestra, 
chamber music; played violin; led 
Hanover court orchestra; dirocU-d 
music at court of Baden. B. July 4, 
1793, Vienna; d. Sept. 15, 1840, 
Carlsruhe. 

Pecheurs de Perles. Georges Bi- 
zet’s three-act opera, to book by Cor- 
mon and Carrd, was first performed 
Sept. 29, 1863, at the Paris Th^iltre 
J^yrique. 

Peck (James) published music in 
London, 1800 to 1850, when he was 
succeeded by John Peck. 

Pedal. Name of the levers in pi 
anos, organs, and harps, so called he 
eaus(? worked with the feet. The Pi- 
ano’s Forte, or Loud Pedal, by raising 
the dampers, enriches the tone, pei- 
initting the Partials to sound from 
other strings ; its Piano or Soft 
Pedal enables the performer to strike 
only one instead of two or three 
strings, or by other device reduce the 
volume of tone. Harp pedals serve 
to sharpen, flatten, or neutralize one 
note tliroughout the compass of the 
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instrument. Organ Pedals are of two 
kinds, those forming part of the pedal- 
clavier by which the ])erformer pro- 
duces notes of the lower register in- 
dependently of those on the manual; 
or combination pedals, by which tlie 
arrangement of the registers may be 
altered. Tlie abbreviation commonly 
used is Fed. 

Pedal Board. Pedalclavier. 

Pedalclaviatur. (Jer. Pedalclavier 
of an organ. 

Pedalclavier. Keyboard of organs 
or ])iano or harp levers operated by 
the feet. 

Pedal Coupler. Accessory organ 
stop which permits the manual keys to 
be depressed from the pedalclavier. 

Pedale. It. Pedal note; PEDAL 
POINT; piano jjedal or organ pedal- 
clavier. 

Pedalfiiigel. Oer. Piano having 
pedal attachments. 

Pedalier. Pedalclavier attacihed to 
piano for playing the bass strings. 

Pedaliera. It. Organ pedalclavier. 

Pedal Note. PEDAL POINT. 

Pedal Pipes. Those operated from 
tlie pedalclavier. 

Pedal Point. Point d^orgue or Or- 
gan Point. Notes sustained in the 
pcdiil or other base while other ^larts 
move independently. The note or 
point sustained must be either the 
Tonic or Dominant of the Key. When 
o('f‘urring elsewhere than in the base 
pedal point is called inverted; and 
it may be cither “ ligured,’’ “ florid,” 
double, or (the third tom? being tb(i 
major ninth of the tonic) triple. 

Pedal Sound Board. OROAN 

souikI board eoiitaiiiiiig pipes operated 
I'oiii tlie pedalclavier. 

Pedicula. Wooden shoes with which 
tim(‘ was marked. 

Pedrell (Felipe) composed the operas 
“ El lilt imo Abeiicerrajo,” Dareeloiia, 
1S74; ‘Quasimodo,” “El 'I’asso a 
Eerrara,” “ Cleojiatra,” “Ma/.eppa,” 
the trilogy “ Los Pireneos,” Bar(‘«*- 
lona, 190‘? ; “ Celestine,” 11)04 ; “ Le 
Comte d’Arnan,” 1905; wrote a dic- 
tionary of music, books on folklore 
niiisie, etc. ; edited the valuable Ilis- 
paniae^ Schola Musica Sacra,” and a 
periodical devoted to church music; 


liceame member of the Spanish Acad- 
emy and professor of History and Es- 
thetics at the Madrid Royal Conserva- 
tory, 1894; mainly self-taught. B. 
Feb. 19, 1841, Tortosa, Spain; add. 
Madrid. 

Pedrotti (Carlo) (composed ‘‘ Tutli 
in Masehera,” Verona, 1850, and in all 
10 operas; conducted at Amsterdam 
and Verona; pupil of D. Foroni. B. 
Nov. 12, 1817, Verona; drowned him- 
self in tlie Adige, Oct. 10, 1893. 

Peer son or Pierson (Martin) com- 
posed motets, anthems, part songs; be- 
came Master of the Children at St. 
l^aul’s, London. B. about 1590; d. 
about 1051, l^ondoii. 

Peg’. Tuning pin to which strings 
are attached in such instruments as 
the viols and the piano. 

Pektis. Obsolete Creek instrument, 
probably of lute or dulcimor family. 

Pelleas et Melisande, (Maude De- 
bussy’s live-act opera to the text of 
Maeterlinck's play of the same name, 
W'liich he cut until Maeterlinck said 
it was “ an incomprehensible ver- 
sion,” was first pm’forined at the 
Paris Opera Comic) ue, 1902, hater 
performed in Brussels and Frankfort, 
and on Feb. 19, 190S, at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, Nenv York. Colaud, 
grandson of King Arkel of “ Alle- 
monde,” while wandering in a forest, 
meets Mr^isaiide, who wears the garb 
of a princess, tlioiigh filtered and 
torn. Her coronet has fallen into a 
well, and she is weeping, but she will 
neither lot him recover the coronet, 
nor tell lier name or country. Co- 
laud takes the maiden to the old 
castle where he lives with Arkel and 
his mother, CoiK'vieve, and Yniold, 
his little son, his wife being dead. 
Six montlis are snpiiosed to have 
elapsed wdien the curtain rises on the 
next scene. Cohiud has made Meli- 
sando his wife and lias taken her away, 
but as Arkel had planned another 
union, he writes to his half-brother, 
Pelleas, to obtain Arkel’s forgiveness. 
Cenevieve reads the letter to Arkel, 
it is agreed tliat the bridal couple 
shall bo received, and the scene shifts 
H) the garden, where Pell(5as and 
MCdisandc meet for the first time. 
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Act 11 dificlosos Pellcas and M^lisandc 
in the park. Melisaiidc, while leaning 
over the well, drops her Avedding ring. 
Golaud, who has been wounded while 
hunting, notices the absence of the 
ring when MCdisande is nursing him, 
and when slie tells him she has lost 
it in a cave by the sea, tells her to 
get it at once before the rising tide 
covers it, and to take l^dleas with 
her. A moonlight scone at the cave 
between Pelh'as and ^irdisande closes 
the act. The third act reveals 
sande sitting at her window in a 
tower and combing her long hair, 
which falls from the window. Pelh'as 
is kissing this hair when Golaud sur- 
prises and separates them. The scene 
shifts to the vaults of ilu* castle, 
where, next morning, Golaud takes 
PcllOas, causes him to note the stag- 
nant water and the smell of the char- 
nel house, then significantly warns 
him to avoid IVbdisande. In the next 
scene it is night, and from without 
the oasilc Golaud holds his little son, 
Yniold, to Melisan(I<‘’s window. The 
child tells him that IVlleas is there 
with M^'disande. The fourth act opens 
in a room in the castle. Pellms and 
MtMisando meet, and he tells her that 
he is going away, as he ofU'n has said 
before. A moment later Mrdisande 
and Arkel are together, and the old 
king assures her of his sympathy for 
her in such dreary surroundings, 
which he hopes will now be changed 
for the better. Golaud enters, hurls 
invectives at his Avife, then remarks 
that her long hair is good for some- 
thing, and seizing her by it, throws 
her to her knees and swings her to 
and fro. Tlie swme shifts to tln^ ter- 
race Avhere Yniold has been playing. 
The child forgets a lost toy in the 
interest wliich a flock of sheep awaken. 
Again the scene changes. PelMas, 
Avho has been meditating, is inter- 
rupted by Melisando. lie continues 
to tell her that he must go aA\ay, but 
stops suddenly, kisses her, and* tells 
her that he loves her. She replies 
that she loA^es him, and, although 
aAvare that Golaud is coming, they 
embrace. Then Golaud strikes his 
brother dead, and M^lisande flies in 


terror. The fifth act takes place in 
M^disandc's room in the castle. Go- 
laud and a physician watch over her 
and the physician tells Golaud that 
“ she Avill surely live.” As M^lisande 
regains consciousness, Golaud is left 
alone Avith her. He asks if she loved 
Pelk'as, and if they Avere guilty. 8he 
replies that she loved him, but that 
they were not guilty, and Golaud is 
tortured Avith doubt. They bring 
Melisandc the child that has been 
born in her delirium, but she is dead, 
and Golaud is Aveeping as the curtain 
descends. Recurrent themes Avhieli he 
calls “ sound Avraiths,” to the nuinher 
of 25, arc noted in LaAvrence Gilman’s 
book on the opera, but the composer 
declares that melody is “almost anti- 
lyric, and powerless to express con- 
stant change of emotion or of life,” 
and adds, “ T haA"C Avished to dispense 
Avith parasitic musical phrases.” The 
cast of the Manhattan Opera Honse 
performance, Avliieh follows, includes 
four artists Avho took part in the 
Op<u-a Comique version, 1902 : 
Melisande, Miss Mary Garden; Gene- 
vieve, Mine. Gerville-Reaehe; Little 
Yniold, jyiiss Rigrist; PelR'as, Jean 
Perier; Golaud, Hector Dufranne; 
Arkel, Vittorio Arimondi; The Doc- 
tor, Mr. Crabb<?. 

Peiiet (Hilaire) composed motets 
and a four-part mass for the Pa])al 
Chapel, to which he was appointed 
frmn Poitiers, 1514. 

Penillion. Welsh improvisation of 
verses or music. 

Penorcon, Obsolete nine-stringed 
guitar. 

Pentatone. Interval of five Avhole 
tones; augmented SIXTH. 

Pentatonic Scale. Obsolete scale 
said to have been used in China 
1100 B. c., and common in the folk 
music of Celtic races. It may be in- 
dicated by the notes c, d, e, g, a'. 

Pentatonon. Greek name of the in- 
terA^al now known as the Augmented 
SIXTH. 

Peolchau (Georg) collected the mu- 
sic composed by Frederick the Great; 
became librarian to the Berlin Sing- 
akademie, acquired a valuable collec- 
tion of music since purchased by tiic 
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Ucrliii Royal Library. B. Cremon, 
J.ivonia, July 5, 1773; d. Aug. 12, 
183(), Berlin. 

people’s Concert Society was 
founded in London, 1878, as a means 
of diffusing a love of music among 
^ ho poor of the East End. More than 
1200 concerts Imd been given up to 
1008, at which the best classical music 
could be heard at a penny a ticket. 
Needless to say the concerts were sup- 
ported by private subscription. 

Pepusch (Dr. John Christopher) 
arranged the music and composed the 
overture for the BLGGAR’S OPERA, 
the masque of “ Venus and Adonis,” 
and other dramatic pieces ; help(‘d 
found the London AOADIOMY Oh' 
ANCdENT MUSIC; taught Boyce, 
(^>oke, Travers, and other English 
musicians; wrote on theory; played 
organ to the Duke of Chandos and at 
(diarterhouse; conducted at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre. {Son of a Lutheran 
clergyman, Pepusch studied theory 
under Klingenberg at Stettin, and or- 
gan with Grosse, and at 14 obtained a 
court appointment. This he resigned 
on seeing an officer beheaded without 
Irial by his master’s orders, settled in 
London after a year’s sojourn in llol- 
laiid, obtaining employment at Drury 
Lane, where he aided in staging Italian 
operas. He composed Alexis,” and 
ill all 12 cantatas while in the service 
of (.’handos, and an ode on the Peace 
of Utrecht for his Doctor’s degree, 
Oxford, many songs and much chamber 
music. B. 1067, Berlin ; m. Margarita 
dc L’EPINE; d. July 20,1752, London. 

Per. Jt. By or for. 

Perabo (Ernst) played piano, Amer- 
ican debut April 19, 1800, with the 
Harvard Musical Association; com- 
posed a scherzo, studies, etc., for 
piano, setting of Hamlet’s “Soliloquy,” 
Tennyson’s “ Circumstance,” and pre- 
lude, romance, and Toccatina, made 
transcriptions and arrangements; 
taught music in Boston ; mastered 
the “ Woltemperiries Clavier” at 12; 
pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory. B. 
Nov. 14, 1845, Wiesbaden; accom- 
panied his parents to America in boy- 
hood; add. Boston. 

Percussion. The actual striking 


of a discord after it has been prepared 
and before its resolution; mcehanism 
by which the tongiu‘ of a reed is struck 
with a hammer at the moment air is 
admitted from the wind chest, thus 
insuring immediate “ speaking.” 

Percussione. It. PERCUSSION. 

Percussion Instruments arc those 
from which tone is produced by strik- 
ing, such as the Piano or Xylojihone, 
but more es])ecially the DRUM, CYM- 
BALS, TRIANGLE, etc. 

Percy (John) composed “ Old Wap- 
ping Stairs ” and other once popular 
English ballads. B. 1749, London; d. 
Jan. 24, 1797. 

Perdendo or Perdendosi. It. Dy- 
ing away both in volume of tone and 
in speed. 

Perez (Da vide) composed operas 
‘‘ D('in<»f()onle,” Lisbon, 1752, which 
won him the Order of Christ and ap- 
pointment as royal (‘hapelmaster at 
30,000 francs per annum, “ Alessandro 
tielle Indie,” the oratorios “ 11 Mar- 
tirio di San Bartolonujo,” chnreh mn- 
si<i; produced his op(‘ra “Ezio” with 
success in London, 1755; pupil of the 
Naples Conservator io di Sta. Maria 
di Loretto. B. 1711, Naples, of Span- 
ish parentage; d. 1778, Lisbon. 

Perez (Juan Ginez) composed ex- 
cellent church music, some of which 
was recently reprinted in Pedrell’s 
“Sehola IMnsiea Sacra”; became choir- 
master of Orihucla at 14, later a royal 
chaplain and choirmaster Valencia 
(’athedral. B. Oct. 17, 1548, Orihucla, 
JMurcia ; d. after 1001, Valencia. 

Perfect. Obsolete term for Triple 
Time, and having especial meanings as 
applied to CADENCE, CHORD, or 
INTERVAL. 

Perger, von (Richard) composed 
the opera “ Der Rielifcer von Granada,” 
Cologne, 1889, a violin concerto, vaude- 
ville, etc.; conducted and directed 
Rotterdam Conservatory, 1890-95, 
then becoming conductor of the Vi- 
enna Gesellschaft concerts; pupil of 
Brahms. B. Jan. 10, 1854, Vienna; 
add. Vienna. 

Pergetti (Signor) composed the 
opera “ Ciglio said to have been the 
last castrato to sing in England, where 
he appeared at a concert in 1844. 
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Pergola, so called from the street 
on which it is located in Florence, is 
among the most famous of Italian 
opera houses. The present building, 
which accommodates 2500 spectators, 
and is among the best appointed in the 
world, was erected, 1758, on the site of 
the earlier structure of wood where 
Dafne, by PERT and CACXRNl, was 
performed, 1507. 

Pergolesi (Giovanni Battista) com- 
posed the comic opera Serva Pa- 
drone,” Naples, 1731, whicli became 
popular in Paris and elsewhere; a 
Stabat Mater, whicli Hell ini described 
as “a divine poem of grief”; is still 
venerated in Italy as a composer whose 
death at 20 depriviMl tlie world of 
many masterpieces. Pupil at first of 
Santoni, a musician of ttesi, Pergolesi 
had some violin lessons from F. Mon- 
dini, and at 10 entered the Kaph's (hn- 
servatorio dei Poveri di (lesu (histo, 
where he studied with (ireco. Durante, 
and possibly with Feo. 'riui sacred 
drama La Fonversionc di San Gu- 
gliemo d’ Aquitania” was performed 
wiUi the comic inbu mezzo II IMaestro 
di Musiea,” 1731, by his fellow-stu- 
dents, at the monastery of St. Agnello 
Maggiore, and so favourably received 
that he was (ioinmissioned to compose 
the opera “La Salliistia” and the in- 
termezzo “Nerino e Nibbia” or “Amor 
fa I’liomo eieco ” for the Naples court 
theatre. The opera was a sintccss, the 
comic piece a failure, and his next 
works, the opera “ Hicimero” and the 
intermezzo “ II Geloso Schernito,” like- 
wise fell flat. Pergolesi, who wai^ then 
under the patronage of Prince Stigli- 
ano, then composed 36 sonatas for two 
violins and bass and a mass with 
double choir for the city of Naples, 
after the earthquake of 1731. The 
mass greatly extended his reputation, 
but he again returned to dramatic 
work, and during the next two years 
produced the opera “ 11 Prigionier Su- 
perbo ” and the comic opera “Lo frate 
innamorato ” and his masterpiece in 
comedy, “ Serva Padrona.” In 1 734 he 
entered the service of the Duke of Mad- 
daloni and visited Rome with his pa- 
tron. The opera “Adriano in Siria,” 
composed at this time, proved a fail- 


ure, but he again succeeded with the 
intermezzo “Livietto c Tracollo.” Tra- 
dition which has not been verified as- 
signs him the place of chapelmasteu 
at the Casa Santti of Loretto at this 
time, but it is certain that he was 
deeply interested in church music, al- 
though leading a dissolute life, and 
that in 1735, when his comic opera 
“ II Flaminio” w^as produced at Na- 
ples, he was organist in the Chaped 
Royal. Ill 1735 “ L’Olimpiade ” was 
produced under the composer’s own 
direction in Rome. Although subse- 
quently recognized as one of his best 
works, the Roman public rejected the 
work, while Diini’s “ Nerone ” was 
applauded. A year later he died of 
consumption. His church works in- 
clude, besides those already named, 
three masses, five settings of the Salve 
Regina, four Misereres, a number of 
psalms and motets, and, besides :i 
symphony, harpsichord lessons, etc., 
he ivas accredited with 12 cantatas. 
See biographies by Rlasis, 1818; Vil- 
larosa, 1831 ; Faustini-Fasini, Ei- 
cordi, 1000. B. Jesi, Ancona, Jan. 3, 
1710; d. Mar. 17, 1730, Pozzuoli. 

Peri (Jacopo) composed the opera 
“ Dafne,” to book by Rinnuceini, i)t‘r 
formed, 1507, at the Palazzo Torsi, 
Florence, wdiich is regarded as tlu* 
first serious opera, and was bascsl 
upon what was assumed to be tbe 
“ stile rappresentativo ” of /Fschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; the opera 
“ Euridice,” also to book by Rinniir- 
eini, for the marriage of Henry IV of 
France to Maria de* Medici, 1600. Ff 
noble birth, called “ II Zazzerino ” he 
eansc of the luxuriant growth of his 
golden hair, Peri studied music witii 
Crisboforo Malvezzd, and \vas so(>ii 
(diapelmaster to the Duke Fernanda 
of Tuscany, an appointment he lat^'r 
hold under Cosmo IT. Married to 
heiress of the noble house of Foriini, 
he was the intimate of Gioviuini 
Bardi, Count of Vernio, of Rinmu- 
cini, Strozzi, Corsi, and of Galileo 
Galilei, who became his son’s tutor. 
All Italy was then devoted to Hh’ 
study of Greek art, and the manner 
of interpreting the old Greek trage 
dies was doubtless discussed by all 
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the gentlemen named at tlicir reunions 
in the Bardi Palace. Galilei and 
( (»rsi were first to attempt cantatas 
in the new monodic style, and then 
Peri is supposed to have undertaken 
“ Dafne ” at the suggestion of Corsi 
end Rinnuccini. Peri himself played 
Orfeo at the first performance, whicli 
took place before a small assemblage 
of friends at Corsi’s house, Corsi him- 
self playing harpsichord. In 1001 
IVri became chapelmii.ster to the Duke 
of Ferrara, and is no longer heard of 
in history, save as the author of a 
publication for one, two, and throe 
voices, Florence, 1600. Of “ Dafne ” 
only a few contributions by Cac- 
cini survive, but ‘^Euridicc” passed 
tJirongli two editions, 1600 and 1608, 
both of which are vnny rare. B. Flor- 
cnc.e, Aug. 20, 1561 ; d. 161111. 

Perielesis. Compiiratively llorid 
passage sung toward the end of a 
I’lain-Song melody, to which it serves 
llie purpose of a cadenza. 

Perigourdine. Country dance of 
Porigord in 3-4 time, generally ac- 
companied by song. 

Period. Complete musical sen- 
tence. 

Periode. Fr. PERIOD. 

Periodenbau. Oer, Construction 
of a period, 

Periodo. It, PERIOD. 

Perle. Fr. ‘M’earl,’" as Cadence, 
brilliant cadence. 

Perle du Bresil. Fdlicicn David’s 
three-act opera, to book by St. 
Etienne, was first performed Nov. 22, 
1851, at the Paris Tlu^dtre Lyrique. 

Perne (Francois Louis) wrote on 
music of the Middle Ages ; com]ioscd 
a m i,s,s and a triiile fugue ; taught 
hannony at the Paris (’ouservatoire. 
B. 1772, Paris; d. May 20, 1832, 
Paris. 

Perosi (Don Lorenzo) composed ora- 
torios, ma.sses, hymns, madrigals. Pupil 
ot his fatlier and of Milan Conservatory, 
School of Sacred Music, Uatisbou, 
vScc. ; orgai'ist Monte Cassiiio and St. 
Mark’s, Venice ; then chapelmaster Sis- 
tine Chapel, Rome. B. Dec. 20, 1872, 
lortona; add. Rome. 

Perpetual Canon. One so con- 
structed tliab it may be repeated per- 


petually without break in time or 
rhytlim. 

’Perpetuum Mobile. L. “Perpetual 
Motion.” Piece played with great rap- 
idity and without pause until the end. 

Per Recte et Retro. Imitation in 
which Jit the unison the antecedent is 
repeated, reading the notes backwards. 

Perrin (^mile Cesar Victor) served 
as manager. Opera Comique, 1848-57 
and ThC'.utre Lyrhpie, 1854-55; Grand 
Op(^ra, 1862 70; then of the ThOfitre 
Francaise. B. Jan. 19, 1814, Rouen; 
d. Oct. 8, 1885, Paris. 

Perrin (Pierre) managed the 
ACADEMIE DE MUSIQUE, 1669 
until 1672, wlien Louis XIV trans- 
ferred the patent to LULL!. It is 
probable that the plan of the Acad^mie 
originated with Fcrrin, who was a 
dissolute character, bad poet, and 
hauger-ou of the court, though at one 
time a ])rot(^g6 of the Duke of Orleans, 
lie wa.s known as an Ahb<?, though he 
neither held a henofice nor took orders. 
B. 1616, Lyons; d. April 25, 1675, 
Paris. 

Perry (Edward Baxter) was one 
of the first to give lecture recitals in 
America, where he played at 1200 con- 
certs in 10 years, thougli blind; com- 
posed “ Loreloy,” “The Lost Island,” 
and other piano pieces; played piano, 
pupil of J. W. ITill, Jloston, later of 
llullali, Clara Schumann, Bruckner, 
and Liszt. B. Feb. 17, 1855, Haverhill, 
Mass.; add. Boston. 

Perry (George Frederick) composed 
the oratorios “ The Death of Abel,” 
“Elijah and the Priests of Baal,” 
“The Fall of Jerusalem,” “Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast,” the opera “Morning, 
Noon, and Night”; played organ; di- 
rected music at the IjOiuIoii Hayraarket 
Theatre; coiuliicted concerts of the 
Sacred Ifannonic Society. B. 1793, 
Norwich; d. Mar. 4, 1862, London. 

Persiani (Fanny) sang sop. in 
opera with <listinetion, debut at Leg- 
horn, 1832, soon becoming a favourite 
in Naples, Paris, and London. “Lucia,” 
which Donizetti composed for her, was 
her favourite rAle, hut she was heard in 
“Gazza Ladr;?,” “ L’Elisire d’Amore,” 
“Puritani,” “Don Giovanni,” etc. 
Daughter of Nicolo Tacchinardi, who 
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was her teacher, she married Giuseppe 
Persian!, a (jomposer, who may have 
aided in perfecting? lier techni(pie. 13. 
Oct. 4, 1812, Rome; d. May 8, 1867, 
Passy. 

Persuis, de (Louis Luc Loiseau), 
conducted at Napoleon’s court con- 
certs, and from 1810 at the Acad- 
emic, then became insfiector £?eneral 
of music, and from 1817 to 1819, con- 
ductor of the ()p6ra; conipostnl “ Jeru- 
salem delivree” and other operas, “ f.o 
Carnaval de Veniso” and other bal- 
lets; chevalier of the I.c^ion of Honor 
and of the Or<Ier of St. xMichael; pu- 
pil of his father, who Avas altache<l to 
llie Metz Gathedral. H. July 4, 1769, 
Metz; d. Dec. 20, 1819, Paris. 

Perti (Giacomo Antonio) com- 
posed “ Atide,” 1679; “ Oreste,” 1681; 
“ Jjaodicea e Berenice,” 1695, and other 
operas; four Passions, “ Abramo,” 
and eif^ht other oratories; chapel- 
master at 13olo<?na, of San Petronio 
from 1696; friend of Padre Martini 
and Pope Renedict XIV; pupil of 
Bather Borenzo Perti, S. J., later of 
Bather Petronio Branceschini. B. 
June 6, 1661, Bologna; d. April 10, 
1756, Bologna. 

Pesante. It, “ Heavy.” Indicates 
that a passage is to bo played with 
vviMght and impressiveness. 

Pescetti (Giovanni Battista) com- 
posed the operas “ Dorinda,” 1729; 
“ Diana and Bndymion,” London, 1888, 
and otluu* operas, the oratorio “Gion- 
ata,” church music, harpsichord son- 
atas; pupil of Lotti. B. 1704, Venice; 
d. about 1766. 

Pesclika (Minna Leutner) sang 
sop. in English and American music 
festivals, 1872-83, debut in opera as 
Agathe. Breslau, 1856; pu])il of Proaeh 
and Mine. Bockiioltz Ealconi. B. 
Vienna, Oct. 25, 1839; d. Jan. 12, 
1800, Wiesbaden. 

Pessard (Emile Louis Fortune) 
composed l^c Capitaine Eracassc,” 
Paris Theatre Lyrique, 1878; “Tab- 
arin,” Paris Grand Opera, 1885; “La 
Dame de Trclle,” Boulfea, 1898, and 
other dramatic works, songs, church 
and chamber music; music director 
8t. Denis Jnstitiition of tlie Legion of 
Honor; professor of Harmony, Paris 


t.'onservatoiTe, inspector of singing, 
Paris public schools; pupil of the 
Paris Conservatoire, where ho won the 
prix de Rome, 1866, with his cantata 
“Dalila.” B. May 29, 1843, Paris; 
add. Paris. 

Peter, St. Sir Julius Benedict's 
oratorio, to hook by Chorley, was first 
performed Sept. 2, 1870, at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. 

Peters (Carl Friedrich) began tlie 
issue of “ Bldition Peters,” Leipsie, 
1814, when he bought Kiibnel and’ 
llolfmeister’s “ Bureau de Musique,” 
publishing classical music in clear cor- 
rect print at popular prices. Dr. 
Max Abraham, who became proprietor, 
1863, founded the Leipsie “ Bibliothek 
Peters,” 1893, a free musical library 
now belonging to the municipality l)y 
l)e(|uest of Dr. Abraham, who died, 
1900. 

Petit Mesure a Deux Temps. Fr, 

2-4 time. 

Petite Flute. Piccolo FLUTE. 

Petreius (Johann) published music 
in Nuremberg, 1536-44. B. Langen- 
dorf, Franconia; d. Mar. 18, 1550, 
Nuremberg. 

Petrella (Enrico) composed “Man^o 
Visconti,” lia Scala, Milan, 1S54; 
“lone,” 1858; “t promessi sposi," 
1869; “Giovauua 11 di Napoli,” 1869; 
“ Bianca Orsini,” Naples, 1870; and 
other operas once popular in Italy 
pupil of Bellini, Ruggi, and Zingar- 
elli at tlie Naples Conservatory. It 
Dec. 1, 1813, Palermo; d. April V, 
1877, Genoa. 

Petri (Henri Wilhelm) composivi 
violin solos and songs; organized an 
excellent string quartet; served as 
concertmeister at the Gewandhans, 
Leipsie, and to the Dresden Cliaja' 
Royal; pupil of Joachim. B. Zeyst, 
near Utrecht, April 5, 1856; add. 
Dresden. 

Petrie (George) made a collcolion 
of 1582 Irish folksongs, piiblishe(l by 
Boosey on behalf of the Irisli Liter- 
ary Society and edited by Sir C. V. 
Stanford; provided Tom Moore with 
some Irish melodies. B. 1789, Dub- 
lin; d. Jan. 17, 1866, Dublin. 

Petrucci, dei (Ottaviano) invent'd 
the art of printing music from niov- 
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able types, althouf?li he used a double 
process, printing first the lines of the 
stall' and adding the notes by a second 
impression. The Venetian Republic 
trranted him a 20 years* monopoly of 
his invention, 1498, and in 1513 Pope 
Leo X gave him a 15 years* monopoly 
in the States of the Church. His 
pu])lications numbered not less than 
18, including songs, masses, motets, 
etc., in Measured Music and a few 
in Lute Tablature, all of which are 
now highly valued, and are charac- 
terized by extreme accuracy of register 
and typographical beauty. B. June 18, 
1106, Fossombronc, between Ancona 
and lirbino; d. May 7, 1530, Rome. 

Pettit (Walter) played *cello in 
London orchestras, and from 1876 in 
(}ueen Victoria*3 private band; pupil 
lioyal Academy of Music. B. Mar. 14, 
1S35, London; d. Dec. 11, 1882, Lon- 
don. 

Petto. It, “ Chest,’’ hence Voce 
Di, the chest voice. 

Peu a Peu. Fr. Jjittle by little. 

Petzmayer (Johann) played zither ; 
became chamber musician to Duke 
Max of Bavaria. B. 1803, Vienna; d. 
after 1870, Munich. 

Pevernage (Andreas) composed 
madrigals, chansons, masses, “ Cant- 
iones Sacrae ’* ; choirmaster Antwerp 
('atliedral. B. Courtrai, 1543; d. 
duly 30, 1591. 

Pezze (Alessandro) played ’cello; 
taught Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don; puj)il Milan Conservatory. B. 
Aug. 11, 1835, Milan; add. London. 

Pezzi. If. “ Pieces,’* as Concer- 
tanti, concert pieces; Di Bravura, 
display pieces. 

P. F. serves as the abbreviation for 
Pianoforte; piano, forte; and PiO- 
forU*. 

Pfeife. Ger, Fife, pipe, little 
flute. 

Pfeifenwerk. Ger. An orgaii*3 
pipe-work. 

Pfeiffer (Georges Jean) composed 
the oratorio “Agar,” the symphonic 
.“ deanne d’Arc,” the overture 

^ Cid,*’ a symphony, chamber music, 
^ f'perettas “ Capitaine Roche,*’ 
“ lv*Knclume **; succeeded his father as 
member of the house of Pleyel, Wolff 


efc Cie, Paris. B. Dec. 12, 1835, Ver- 
sailles; d. Feb. 14, 1908, Paris. 

Pfitzner (Hans) composed “ Dor 
arme Heinrich,’* Mainz, 1895; “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten,” Elberfeld, 
1901, incidental music for plays by 
Ibsen, etc., songs, chamber music, a 
*cclIo sonata; taught Stern Conserva- 
tory; conducted at Berlin theatres; 
pupil of liis father, a conductor at the 
Frankfort Siadttheatre, and of the 
Hoeh Conservatory. B. May 5, 1869, 
Moscow ; add. Berlin. 

Phalese (Pierre) founded a music 
publishing business at Louvain, 1545, 
at first issuing Lute Music, and in 
1570 cstiiblishing his plant in Ant- 
werp, after which tlie house was known 
as “ Pierre Phalese ct Jean Bellerc.** 
B. 1510, Louvain; d. 1573. The hiisi- 
ness was continued by his descendants 
until 1671. 

Phantasie. Ger. Fantasia. 

Philadelphia Operatic Society was 
founded in 1906-7 for the study and 
])rcsenUiiion of grand operas by local 
musicians and singers. John Curtis 
was elected as president of the associa- 
tion, which in 1908 had a membership 
of more than 500, and S. Behrens con- 
ductor. “ Faust ** was given in the 
spring of 1907 in the Academy of 
Music to an audience which com- 
pletely filled the house, and “Aida ** 
was llien put in relioarsal. At perform- 
ances on Nov. 7 and Nov. 12, the easts 
were: Aida, Mildred Faas, Tsabed 
Buchanan; Amneris, Clara Yocum- 
, Joyce, Virginia Jiisler; High Priest- 
ess, Edna L. Crider, Elizabeth D. 
Nash; Rhadames, Charles W. Tainme, 
Frederic C. Fremantle; Ramfis, Henri 
G. Scott, Frederic Ayres; Amonasro, 
George Russell Strauss, W. Preston 
Tyler; King, Lewis J. Howell, T. 
Foster Why; Messenger, John H. 
Cromie, Jr., John P. Morris. Seats 
for these perfonnances were sold by 
subscription. Tlien the society put 
“ Martha,** “ Lohengrin,** and “ The 
Huguenots ” in rehearsal, and planned 
to give “ Faust,’* “Aida,** “ Martha,” 
“ Lohengrin,” and “ The Huguenots ” 
in 1908-9. The orchestra consisted of 
80 members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Philadelphia Orchestra had 
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complotod its eighth season in 1908, 
having been formed for the purpose 
of giving symphony concerts in that 
city. F. Schoel was the conductor for 
a time, but in 1907 Carl POHLIG be- 
came conductor. The dililculty of 
maintaining an orchestra of sym- 
phonic proportions was increased, be- 
cause of the geographical position 
of the city, which makes it in a way 
dependent upon New York, or easy of 
invasion from New York, and by rea- 
son of the facts that a scries of con- 
certs by the Jloston Symphony Or- 
chestra, as well as the occasional per- 
formances by the o]wra company from 
the Metropolitan Opera House had 
long been establislied features of the 
W'inter season. The orchestra, how- 
ever, returned the compliment by giv- 
ing concerts in New York City, al- 
though a season in Boston lias not 
been undertaken thus far. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association, which 
guarantees tlu* expenses, had for its 
ollieers in 1008, Alex Van Rensselaer, 
president; Thomas McKean, vice-pres- 
ident; Andrew Wheeler, Jr., secre- 
tary; Arthur E. Nowhold, treasurer. 
Opera, performances were given at the 
Academy of Music, hut the rival 
Hammerstein Opera House was 
expected to o[)en for the season of 
1908-9.^ 

Philemon et Baucis. Charles F. 
Gounod’s three-aet op^^ra corahiue, 
to book by Tkarbier and Carre, was 
first performed Feb. 18, 18(50, at the 
Paris Theatre Lyrique. As revised 
for the Ofif'ra Comique it was reduced 
to two acts. Jupiter and Vulcan have 
descended to punish the Phrygians for 
their impiety, reported in Olympus by 
Mercury; and they take shelter in 
the cottage of Pliikhnon and Baucis, 
an aged couple whose evident happi- 
ness delights the gods. At supper 
Jupiter’s milk turns to wine, and 
Philemon and Baucis, thus aware that 
they are in the presence of the god, are 
overcome with awe. Their fears are 
calmed, however, and when Jupiter 
has promised to grant Baucis what- 
ever she may wish, she asks that 
youth may be restored herself and hus- 
band. Jupiter thereupon throws 


them into a profound slumber. An 
intermezzo follows in which the Phry- 
gians are seen at their orgies. When 
Vulcan remonstrates, they jeer at him, 
and then Jupiter visits them with 
a terrible storm. The old couple 
awaken in a palace instead of the fa- 
miliar cottage, but Philemon’s rage at 
the amorous designs of Jupiter against 
the lovely Baucis causes him to curse 
the god and leave his home. The faith- 
ful Baucis, overcome with grief, begs 
the god to grant her a second wish, 
which he does on condition that she 
will yield to his wishes. Baucis wishes 
that she may be old again, Philemon 
joins in her prayer, and touched by so 
much devotion, Jupiter returns to 
Olympus, leaving them to their hay)j)i- 
ness and youth. The principal musical 
numbers are: Act I: “Du repos 
voici I’heure,” Philemon and Baiieis; 
“ tetrangeres sur ecs bords,” Plnl6- 
mon, Jupiter, and Vulcan; “ x\u bniii 
des lourdes martoaux,” Vulcan; “ ]*Ji, 
(|iiui 2 >areeriiie Mercuro,” Jupiter; 
“Ah! si jo redevenais belle,” Bamns ; 
Act II: “ Que m'importent do vaines 
seriipules?” Jupiter, “ Orianale mi- 
lure,” Baucis; “ Ne erains pas (|iie 
i’oublie,” Jupiter and Baucis; quarbT 
tinalo. 

Philidor (Jean) was the founder of 
the celebrated family of French musi- 
cians who bore the name, which is 
said to have been conferred upon his 
brother Michael, a cremonie player, 
by luouis XITI, who compared him (o 
the famous oboist Filidori. The fam- 
ily name of the brothers was Danicnn 
Michael, a native of Dauphine, who 
died without children, continued to I" 
called Dauican, but the sons of lli 
other brother assumed the name or 
Philidor. Michael who entered tlie 
king’s service, 1651, d. about 1650. 
Jean, who had played in the king’s 
military hand, d. Sept. 8, 1679, Paris. 
Alexandre played bass cremorne and 
marine trumpet, royal bfind, 1070-80; 
son of JEAN. Andr6 ‘‘ L’Aln6 ” com- 
posed “ Le Canal de Versailles,” 
1687, a divertisement, “ La Princesse 
de Cr^te,” an opera ballet, 1688 ; made 
collections of dance music, part of 
which is still preserved in the Paris 
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Conservatoire library; played has- work, produced Nov. 24, 1767, at the 


soon, creraorne, oboe, etc., in the Kin^r’a 
band in succession to his Uncle MI- 
CHAEL. B. about 1047 ; son of JEAN ; 
d'. Aug. 11, 1730, Drcux. I’bis Phili- 
dor was the father of 21 children, in- 
cluding ANNE, Michael, and Fran- 
cois, all musicians, and by his 
second marriage with Elizabetli I.o 
Roy,, of the famous FRANCOIS AN- 
DRE- Jacques ^^Le Cadet” composed 
marches for drums and kettle-drums, 
(lance music, airs for oboe; b(H'ame 
chamber musician to, and favourite of, 
Louis XIV, who gave him a small es- 
tate at Versailles. B. May 5, 1657, 
Paris; son of JEAN; d. May 27, 
1708, Versailles. 12 children of this 
Philidor and Elizabeth llanique, his 
wife, included four musicians, Pierre, 
Jacques, Francois, Nicholas. Anne 
composed the pastorales “ L’Amour 
vainqiiour,” “Diane et Endymion,” 
“ Danae founded the Paris Concerts 
iSpirituels, which he conducted 1725- 
27; was Louis XIV’s favourite oboist. 
B. April 11, 1081, Paris; son of AN- 
DRE “L’AINE”; d. Oct. 8, 1728, 
Paris. Frangois Andre Danican dis- 
tinguished himself e(iually in the art 
of music and the game of chess. Pu- 
pil in harmony of CAMPRA, he be- 
came famous as a chess player in Lon- 
don, where he published his “ Analyse 
dll jeu dcs dchecs” in 1749, and won 
three games against the most skil- 
ful members of the London Chess Club, 
played simultaneously and without 
seeing the boards. Recalled to France 
by Diderot and other friends, 1754, 
he composed the motet “Lauda Jeru- 
salem ” hoping to obtain the ap- 
pointment of Surintendant de la mu- 
siquo dll roi, but failing in this, de- 
voted himself to “ Blais le Savetier,” 
an op6ra comique which proved a com- 
plete success, 1759, and following this 
with a long series of works of which 
the most notable were “ Le Sorcier,” 
‘'Tom Jones,” 1705, the latter con- 
taining a famous unaccompanied quar- 
tet, “ Le Marechal,” which contained 
the first “air descriptif”; Diable 
^ quatre,” which had 200 perform- 
ances, and the grand opera “ Erncl- 
inde,” generally considered his best 


Paris Op^wa, later as “ Sandomir.” In 
1792, having retained an almost un- 
rivalled degree of popularity in the 
French theatres during many years, 
he obtained permission to fulfil a chess 
engagcmient in England, l)ut was 
classed as an emigr<^, and died before 
liis family was able to liave liis name 
remoAX'd from the proscribed list. See 
biography by Allen, Philadelphia, 
I>. Se[)t. 7, 1726, Dreux ; sou 
of ANDRE “L’AINE”; d. Aug. 31, 
1795, Lotnloii. 

Philp (Elizabeth) wrou^ “ How to 
sing an English Ballad”; composed 
ballads and taught; pupil of Manuel 
Garcia. B. Falmouth, Eng., 1827; 
d. Nov. 26, 1885, London. 

Philipp (Isidore) became piano 
professor, Paris CoOvServatoire, 1893, 
where bc^ had won the first prize for 
that instrument ten years before; 
composed, arrangiid piano pieces; 
foundi'd the “ 8ocietd dcs instru- 
ments h vinit,” whicli gave chamber 
concerts in Paris, 1896-1901 ; played 
piano at the principal Paris con- 
certs. B. Sc])t. 2, 1863, Budapest; add. 
Paris. 

Phillipps (Adelaide) sang eon. in 
op(3ni ami coueeit, chdiiit Milan, 1854, 
as Rosina, then in London English 
operas, Azucena, New York Acailemy 
of Music, 1856, touring Europe, then 
joined the Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany, 1879, last appearance, Cincin- 
nati, 1881 ; pupil of Manuel Garcia. 
B. 1833, Stratford-on-Avon, Eng.; 
d. Oct. 3, 1882, Carlsbad. 

Philips (Peter) composed mad- 
rigals, first publication as “ Melodia 
Olympica,” etc., Antwerp, 1591, Can- 
tioncs Saerao, PTIALl^SE, Antwerp, 
1613, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin; 
motets, some of the earliest of organ 
fugues ; became organist of the Chapel 
Royal at Brussels, where he is sup- 
posed to have taken up residence to 
avoid persecution because of his ad- 
herence to the Roman Catholic faith 
in England; became canon of Soign- 
ios, and later of Bethune, and chap- 
lain at the court of Archduke Albert, 
governor of the Netherlands, and chap- 
lain of St. Germain, Tirlement. In 
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recent times there has been a revival 
of Philips’s music by the choir of 
Westminster Cathedral, and much of 
his work has been lithographed for 
present use. B. England; d. after 
1(133. 

Phillips (Arthur) composed “The 
Requiem, or liberty of an imprisoned 
royalist,” 1641; “The Resurrection,” 
1G4J); played organ Bristol Catliedral, 
professor of Music, Oxford, but quitted 
the Anglican for the Roman (.>atholic 
church. B. 1605; d. Mar. 27, 1695. 

Phillips (Henry) wrote “ Musical 
and personal recollections during half 
a century,” London, 1804; sang bal- 
lads and in oratorio with success 
in England and America; pupil of 
Sir George Smart. B. Aug. 13, 1801, 
Bristol; d. Nov. 8, 1870, Dalston, 
Eng. 

Phillips (John) improved the art 
of stamping music on pewter plates, 
and published music in London, 1750, 
by this method. In partnership with 
his wife Sarah, who survived him, and 
was conducting the business herself in 
1768. 

Phillips (William Lovell) com- 
posed a symphony in F minor, music 
to the farce “ Borrowing a Husband ” ; 
played organ, ’cello; conducted in Lon- 
don theatres; pupil Royal Academy of 
Music. B. Dec. 26, 1816, Bristol; d. 
Mar. 19, 1800. 

Philtre. Daniel F. E, Auber’s two- 
act opera, to book by Scribe, the sub- 
ject being identical with that of Doni- 
zetti’.s “ ELISIR D’AM(4RE,” was first 
performed June 20, 1831, at the Paris 
Acad(Smie Royale. 

Phipson (Thomas Lamb) wrote 
“ Biographies of Celebrated Violin- 
ists,” and other books on music; ama- 
teur violinist; Dr. Sc., Brussels. B. 
May 5, 1833, near Birmingham, Eng. 

Phonascus. L. Word of Greek 
origin applied to teachers of declama- 
tion and singing. 

Phonograph. Thomas A. Edison’s 
improvement of the “ graphophone,” 
invented by Taintor of Baltimore, is 
of musical interest as the type of sev- 
eral instruments b;^ which articulate 
sound may be registered and after- 
wards reproduced. A cjrlinder coated 


with wax is made to revolve at an 
even degree of speed either by clock- 
work or a small electrical battery. 
A fine steel point or needle attached to 
a diaphragm, which in turn is attacluM] 
to a speaking trumpet or horn, is 
brought in contact wdth the cylinder, 
upon which it records in fine spiral 
lines the vibrations of sound gathered 
by the horn. The sounds are repro- 
duced by again setting the cylinder in 
motion and permitting the needle to 
follow the path it has already marked 
out, on which the same vibrations it 
had previously recorded are set up in 
the horn, and the speech, melody, or 
harmony accurately reproduced. Some- 
times called a “ talking machine ” be- 
cause of its power of reproducing 
human speech, the Phonograph has 
likewise served to record for future 
generations the voices of the world’s 
greatest singers. The records were 
made on the instrument first exhibit'd 
in 1877 on tinfoil. Permanent rec- 
ords were made on a hard composi- 
tion in 1908, although wax was still 
employed for temporary records. Disks 
often replace cylinders as “ records.” 

Phonometer. Instrument of meas- 
uring the viluations of a given tone. 

Phorminx. Or.. LYRE. 

Phrase. Clause of a musical sen- 
tence such as may be sung with a 
single breath or played with a single 
boAv stroke. 

Phrasing. The utterance of a pas- 
sage in music with regard to its rela- 
tion and contrast, and to rhythmic an<l 
melodic punctuation. The^phrasiiig or 
EXPRESSION of a work is carefully 
indicated in modern NOTATION iy 
the slur, sf., etc. 

Phrygian. Third of the Church 
MODES. 

Physharmonica. Free reed organ 
stop; small reed organ invented by 
Haeckel, Vienna, 1818, to reinforce the 
tones of the piano, and the forerunner 

of the HARMONIUM. 

Piacere. It. “ At pleasure.” 

Piacevole. It. Agreeable, pleasant. 

Piacevolmente. It. Pleasantly, 
lightly. 

Piacimento. It. PIACERE. 

Piemette, Piminutive PIANO, 
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Piangendo. It, ‘‘ Wailing,” plain- 
tively. 

Pianino. It, PIANETTE. 

Pianissimo. It, As softly as pos- 
sible. 

Piano. It, Softly. 

Piano a Queue. Fr, Grand PIANO. 

Piano Carrd. Fr. Scpiare PIANO. 

Piano Droit. Fr. Upright PIANO. 

Piano or jPianoforte has become the 
most important of modern instruments 
of music except the organ, to which 
only it is second as a means of obtain- 
ing orchestral effect; possesses a chro- 
matic scale of from "A to a”” and 
sometimes an additional octave, and 
is made in «a great variety of forms. 
Its principle is that of the dulcimer, 
that is to say, it consists of strings 
stretched across a frame attached to a 
sounding board and struck by ham- 
mers, but instead of the hammers being 
ii(‘ld in the hand, they are set in mo- 
tion by mechanism operated from a 
keyboard, and called the Action. The 
instrument as built to-day is the prod- 
uct of centuries of evolution. Tlie 
earlier stringed keyboard instruments, 
tlie (davichord and Harpsichord, both 
capable of exquisite effects in the hands 
of competent performers, but operated 
not by hammer but by plectra and tan- 
gents, had reached nearly to perfection 
when, about 1709, Bartolommeo CRIS- 
TOFORl, a Florentine harpsichord 
maker, invented what he called a 
“ Gravecembalo col Piano e Forte ” 
(harpsichord with soft and loud), the 
first Piano. An instrument of Cristo- 
fori’s, dated 1720, rrniy be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. An- 
other, dated 1726, is preserved in the 
Kraus Collection, Florence. In 1716 
Marius, a French harpsichord-maker, 
perfected what he called a “ Clavecin h 
Malletiers” (harpsichord with hara- 
iners), and between 1716 and 1721 
Schroeter, a German organist, claimed 
to have devised two hammer-actions. 
Neither, however, were as perfect 
mechanically as the earliest instru- 
ments of Cristofori. Silbermann made 
pianos or “Hammerclaviers” for Fred- 
erick the Great about 1746, which may 
still be seen at Potsdam, modelled after 
Cristofori. Stein of Augsburg, 1777, 


invented a hopper escapement; Sebas- 
tien ERARI), Paris, 1808, invented the 
“ double escapement ” ; Alpheus Bab- 
cock, Boston, 1825, invented the single 
piece cast iron frame; Jonas CHICK- 
ERING, Boston, 1840, improved this 
single piece frame by including in it 
the Pin Bridge and Damper Socket 
Rail, and STp]INWAY & Sons, New 
York, 1859, produced a single piece 
cast frame with a double overstrung 
scale. The importance of these frames 
will be understood when it is stated 
that the tension of strings in a modern 
Piano varies between 24,000 and 40,000 
pounds. A score of makers have de- 
voted time toward the perfection of 
the action. The universal popularity 
of the Piano as a household instru- 
ment has made it so familiar that a 
detailed description of the mechanism 
may be safely omitted. It will sullioe 
to add that piano manufacturers are 
quick to adopt each other’s improve- 
ments, and where they are protected 
by patent, to adapt them, so that as 
between a dozen or so of instruments 
by modern makers in various parts of 
the world, sold at the same price, the 
layman will detect but little difference. 
The preference for this or the other 
make expressed by visiting virtuosi 
may be wholly ignored, since they sign 
testimonials for whatever manufac- 
turer they may be employed by for 
the time being, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that such testimonials from the 
same artist are held by three or four 
different manufacturers. 

Piano graph. Machine invented by 
Guerin for recording music as it is 
performed on the piano. 

Pianola. E. S. Votey’s invention. 
New York, 1897, consists of a pneu- 
matic mechanism by means of which 
notes cut in a roll of paper may be 
played on the piano. The power of the 
tone, the speed, and, since the inven- 
tion of secondary attachments, the 
melody may be controlled by the per- 
former. The Pianola may be either a 
detachable part or built within the 
case of an upright piano which may 
then be adjusted by levers for either 
Pianola or manual playing. The air 
pressure is obtained by treddles in 
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either case. In 1908 there were sev- 
eral varieties of mechanical piano 
players on the market constructed on 
the Pianola principle. The perforated 
sheets then included thousands of com- 
positions ranging from Beethoven’s 
symphonies to the latest “ ragtime ” 
coon songs. It may be observed tluxt 
while these instruments liave opened 
the world of music to a multitude of 
people who have lacked opporl unities 
for acquiring piano techni(]ue, oven 
though “ readings ” by various cclcl>ri- 
ties arc carefully obs(u*ved by the per- 
former, the delicate shades of expres- 
sion, which are the soul of music, can 
be produced by musicians only. 

Piano Organ. Variety of BATIRKL 
organ. 

Piano Score. Vocal or orchestral 
music arranged for the piano. 

Piano Violin. II. C. Baudot’s in- 
vention, Paris, 18(>;3, by which tones re- 
sembling in Timbre* those of the violin 
were oidainc<l from a k<\yhoard in- 
strument, was based on the principle 
of the hurdy-gurdy. As in the piano, 
there were wire strings to each note, 
arranged as in an upright, and to 
eacli string, near its nodal point, was 
affixed a stifT piece of catgut. A re- 
volving roller sot up a vibration in 
the catgut by which it was communi- 
cated to the string. This instrninent, 
which bore the aho\e title in England, 
was known in France as the Pi,ano 
Quatuor. As early as IfllO, Hans 
Haydn, of Nuremi)erg, invented a 
** Geigenwerk ” which was an atU*inpt 
to oiitain violin tone from a key- 
board instrument, and numerous in- 
ventions were announced in interven- 
ing years. 

Piatti. It, CYIMBALS. 

Piatti (Alfredo Carlo) composed 
three concertos and other music for 
’cello; songs, (diamber music; wrote 
method for ’cello; played Velio at the 
principal I.ondon concerts from May 
ill, 1844, when he made his first ap- 
pearance there, with Joachim (with 
w'liom he celebrated his jiil)il('c 50 years 
later) ; pupil of his great uncle Zan- 
etti, later of Merighi at the Milan 
Conservatory. B. Jan. 8, 1822, Ber- 
gamo; d. July 18, 1901, near Bergamo. 


PICCINNI 

Pibcorn. Small Welsh pipe. 
Pibroch. Martial bagpipe music of 
the Scotch Highlands, usually consist- 
ing of an air twice played, then fol- 
lowed by variations. 

Piccinni (Niccola) rivalled Gluck 
in popular favor as a composer of 
opera in Paris; composed “ La Cec- 
china,” Rome, 1700, which became 
the world’s favourite opera buffa ; “ I 
viaggiatori,” 1774, which attained 
almost equal success, and in all Idd 
dramatic works; three oratorios, a 
mass, and other church music. Son of 
a church musician, by the advice of 
the Bisliop of Bari, he was placed in 
the Naples Conservatory of San Oriof- 
rio at 14, bcc«ainc the pii])il of Leo and 
Durante and after 12 years’ study pro- 
duced his first comic opera “ Le Donne 
dispottose,” Naples, 1755. It was re- 
markably successful, and led to the 
j)roduelion of his “ Le Golosio,” and 
“ 11 (hirioso del proprio daniio,” and 
the serious operas, “ Alessandro nell’ 
Indie” and “ Zenobia.” In 1850 he 
married his pupil, Vinoenza Sibilla. 
who was gifted with beauty and an e\- 
cellcnt voice, although Piccinni w'ould 
not permit her to sing in opera. After 
the great furore caused in Rome by his 
“La Cec(!hina,” lie composed a setting 
of “ L’Olimpiade ” and half a dozen 
other works, but was driven from the 
Roman stage by Anfossi, his Lunner 
pupil. Serious illness followed tins 
defeat, but the following year tlie fa- 
vourable reception accorded liis “ 1 
viaggiatori ” in Naples restored ins 
confideTic(? in his powers, and in ITT*) 
lie accepted an oiler of (5000 francs |" r 
annum and his expenses from Pari 
“ Roland,” 1778, was his first Froncti 
opera. During the semi-political dis 
putes between the Glucks and the Pic 
cinnists, Piccinni kept out of sight as 
much as possible. His genuine ad- 
miration of Gluck was proved by an 
unsuccessful attempt after that com- 
poser’s death to raise funds for a mon- 
ument to his memory. However, the 
war kept up, especially when Piccinni 
was made director of an Italian cone 
pany, and thus had an opportunity 
presenting the best of his earlier 
works. Finally the management oi 
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the Op^ra ordered operas from both 
Piccinni and Gluck on “ Ipliigene en 
Taiiride.” Gluck’s work was first pro- 
duced with complete success, and 
wlien Piccinni’s work head its first per- 
formance, Jan. 23, 1781, although 

it received 17 consecutive perform- 
ances, it became known as “ Iphigenie 
en Champagne,” from the fact that 
Mile. Laguerre, who sang the title 
rOle, had been tipsy. Piccinni’s next 
successful work was “ Didon,” Oct. 16, 
1783, performed 250 times up to 1820, 
when it was shelved. This came out 
after Gluck’s departure from Paris, 
when Sacchini headed the opposition. 
When Sacchini died, Piccinni, in no 
wise embittered by the rivalry be- 
tween them, pronounced a eulogy at 
his funeral. On the failure of his ser- 
ious opera, “ Clytemnestra,” just on 
the eve of the French Kevolution, Pic- 
ciiini retired to Naples, where ho was 
given a court appointment, produced 
the oratorio “ Jonathan ” and the 
comic oi)ora “ La Serva onorata.” Sus- 
pee-ted of favouring the revolutionary 
party, he withdrew to Venice, where 
he produced two operas, then return- 
ing to Naples, was cast into prison as 
a political suspect, where he remained 
four years. In 1798 he returned to 
Paris, was highly honoured at the Con- 
servatoire, and presented with 5000 
francs. A small pension was granted 
him, but the finances of the govern- 
ment were uncertain, and Piccinni was 
reduced to want. He sufTcred a par- 
alytic stroke. When recovered, he was 
made an inspector at the Conserva- 
toire, but died a few months later. 
Peyond giving greater length and vari- 
ety to the duet and more importance 
to the finale, Piccinni exerted no in- 
fluence upon opera. Besides the works 
named, those of chief importance 
were: “II Re pastore,” 1700; “ Le 
fait meprise,” 1779; “Atys,” 1780; 
“ liC donueur eveille ” and “ Le faux 
Lord,” 1783. B. Jan. 16, 1728, Bari, 
Naples; d. May 7, 1800, Paris. Lu- 
dovic became chapelmaster at Stock- 
holm. B. 1766, Naples; son of NIC- 
TOLA; d. July 31, 1827, Paris. Louis 
Alexandre composed 25 comic operas 
and 200 stage pieces. B. Sept. 10, 


1779, Paris; natural son of Giuseppe, 
oldest son of NICCOLA; d. April 24, 
1850, Paris. 

Picciolo. It. “ Little,” as Violino, 
small violin. 

Piccolellis, di (Giovanni) wrote 
“ Lintai Anticlii e Modorni,”a valuable 
illustrated history of the violin and 
its makers, of all nationalities, Flor- 
ence, 1885, and a paper on the avithen- 
ticity of the bow instruments pre- 
served in the Royal Musical Institute 
of Florence, 1889. 

Piccolo. Small or Octave FLUTF; 
organ stop of wood pipes of two-foot 
length. 

Piccolo Violino. KIT. 

Piccolomini (Marietta) sang sop. 
in opera, debut London, 1856, in first 
performance there of “Traviata,” 
where her Violetta was the subject of 
heated newspaper controversy; w'as 
pretty, realistic, but possessed not 
more than one and one-half octaves, 
later sang in Paris Th^fatre des Ital- 
iens, in America, 1858; repertoire in- 
cluding Ze.rlina, vSusanna, Arlino, 
Amina; pupil of Mazzarelli and Ro- 
mani, Florence, wdiere she sang Lu- 
crozia as early as 1852. B. 1836, 
Sienna; m. Manpiis Gactani della 
Fargia ; <1. 1809, Kloronee. 

Picco Pipe. Small three-hokM 
W'ooden wdiistle, so named after a 
blind Italian pea.sant wdio played it in 
lx)ndon, 1856, obtaining a range of 
three octavos. 

Pichel (Wenzel) composed 88 sym- 
phonies, 25 operas, 14 masses, 148 
Baryion soli, in all nearly 700 w'orks; 
played violin; became composer to 
Arelidnke Ferdinand at l\Iilan until 
the French occupation of that city, 
then aecompanicMl liim h> Vienna, pu- 
pil of Segert. B. Bechin, Tahor, Bo- 
hemia, Sept. 25, 1741; d. Jan. 23, 1805, 
Vienna. 

Piece. Fr. Musical composition, as 
“ SUITK de pu*ces.” 

Pieds. Fr. Fl^^F/F. 

Piena. It. Full, as a plena orches- 
tra, grand orchestra. 

Pierne (Henri Constant Gabriel) 
composed the operas “ La Vcnd('e,” 
Lyons, 1807; “La Fille dc Tabarin,” 
Paris Op^ra Comique, 1001; the syra- 
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phonic poem with chorna, “ I/an Mil,” 
and “Ch-oisado dea Enfants,” 1905; 
became organist Ste. Clotilde, Paris, in 
succession to C<?sar Franck, 1890; pu- 
pil of the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he won prizes for solfege, piano, har- 
mony and counterpoint, and in 1881 
the prix de Rome with his Edith.” 
Other works to be noted : “ I^es Klfes,” 
“Le Collier de Saphirs” (pantomime), 
incidental music to “ Izcyl,” “ Salome,” 
“ La Princesse Lointaine,” the one-act 
opera “ La coupe eiicliantce,” ()p6ra 
(vomique, 1895 ; the lyric episode 
“ Nuit de Noel,” conccrtstiick for 
harp and orchestra, “ Serenade,” 
“Marche des petiis soldats de plomb,” 
the chorus “ Pandora,” and music to 
“La Samaritaine.” B. Aug. 10, 1863, 
Metz; add. Paris. 

Pierre (Constant Victor Desire) 
assistant secretary of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, 1900 ; wrote “ Le Concert- 
Spirituel, 1725-1790,” crowned by the 
Institut, 1900; “ Le Conservatoire 

national de musique et de declama- 
tion,” and other valuable historical 
books; edited “ Monde Musicale ” ; in 
early life a bassoon player. 11. Aug. 
24, 1855, Paris; add. Paris. 

Pierson or Pearson (Henry 
Hugo) composed the operas “ Dor 
Elfensieg,” “ Leila,” “ Contarini,” 
“Fenice”; the oratorios “Jerusa- 
lem,” Norwich Festival, 1852, “ Ileze- 
kiah,” setting of the second part of 
“ Faust,” overtures to “ Macbeth,” 
“ As You Like It,” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” the part song, “ Ye Mariners 
of England,” songs; became Reid pro- 
fessor of music at Edinburgh, 1844, 
but soon resigned and settled in 
Leipsic, where he had been a pupil 
of Rink, Tomaschek, and Reissiger; 
played piano and organ. R. April 12, 
1815, Oxford; d. Jan. 28, 1873, 
Leipsic. 

Pieterez (Adrian) built organs in 
Belgium; one at Delft, 1455. 

Pietosamente. It, Tenderly, with 
pity. 

Pietoso. It. With pity. 

Pietro il Grande. Louis Antoine 
Jullien's oj)era, to book by Ryan and 
Maggioni, was first performed Aug. 17, 
1852, at Covent Garden, London. 


Piffarari. Piffero players. 

Pifferino. It. Little PIFFERO. 

Piffero. Obsolete Italian bagpipe; 
oboe. 

Piggott (Francis) played organ, 
Eng. Chapel Royal ; composed an- 
thems; organist, Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 1686; d. May 15, 1704, when 
he was succeeded by his son, J. Pig- 
gott. 

Pileata. L. “ Capped ” or stopped 
organ pipes. 

Pilgrime von Mekka. Christoph 
Willibald Gluck’s comic opera, based 
on Dancoiirt’s “Rencontre imprevue,” 
was first performed, 1764, at 
Schoiibrunn. 

Pilkington (Francis) composed 
four-part songs and airs, 1604; three, 
four, and live-part madrigals, 1613, 
and a second set of madrigals, 1024; 
lutenist and singer at Chester Cathe- 
dral, where he eventually took orders 
and became precentor. B. Lancaster; 
d. after 1024. 

Pinafore. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
comic opera, fo book by W. S. Gilbert, 
was first performed May 25, 1878, at 
the Op(^ra Comique in London. Its 
popularity was so groat that a “ No. 
2 company ” was soon required in Lon- 
don, and in New York there were four 
companies performing it simultane- 
ously at different tlieatres. 

Pince. Fr. “Pinched.” PIZZI- 
CATO; harpsichord ornament. 

Pinello di Gherardi (Giovanni 
Battista) composed songs, church mu- 
sic, pastorals; served in the Imperial 
cliapel, Prague, and as chapelrnaster 
at Dresden. B. 1540, Genoa; d. June 
15, 1587, Prague. 

Pinsuti (Giro) composed 230 songs, 
the opera “II Mercante di Venezia,’' 
etc., taught singing, London Royal 
Academy of Music; chevalier of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus, and of the 
Cro\vn of Italy; pupil of Bologna 
Conservatory and of Rossini. B. May 

9, 1829, Sinalunga, Sienna; d. Mar. 

10, 1888, Florence. 

Pinto (Thomas) played violin and 
led London and Dublin concerts. B- 
1714, London; m. Miss BRENT; d. 
1779, Dublin. George Frederic com- 
posed violin music ; played violin. B. 
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Lambeth, Sept. 25, 1786 ; grandson 
of THOMAS; d. Mar. 28, 1806, 
London. 

Fiozzi (Gabriel) composed “ La 
Contradizzione,” canzonet for sop., 
taught music in Bath; married the 
widow of Henry Thrale, thereby in- 
curring the wrath of Dr. Johnson. B. 
Florence; d. 1809, Brynbela, Denbigh- 
shire, Eng. 

Pipe. Probably the earliest form 
of musical instrument, and of prehis- 
toric origin, the pipe has been found 
in various forms in every part of the 
world. The modern organ is merely 
an assemblage of pipes of different ma- 
terials, lengths, and construction; all 
woodwind and brass instruments are 
but improvements on the wliistles 
which are still a favourite toy with 
children. The Science of ACOUSTICS 
is largely interested in the study of 
tone production from pipes, and the 
wide variety of effects obtainable from 
open, stopped, conical, cylindrical 
pipes, and those in which the vibra- 
tion is set up by double or single reeds, 
by the vibration of the lips in a 
mouthpiece, or the air impinging on a 
lip in flue pipe. 

Pipe of Desire. Frederick 8. Con- 
verse's one-act opera, to book by (*eorge 
Edward Barton, first performed Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Jan. 31, 1906. 

Piqud. Fr. SPICCATO. 

Pique (Louis Frangois) made vio- 
lins in Paris, the best of which, on the 
Stradivarius model, resemble those of 
Lupot. B. Uoret, near Mirecourt, 1758; 
d. i822, Charenton-Saint-Maurice. 

Pirani, di (Eugenio) composed the 
symphonic poem “Heidelberg,” songs; 
played piano; pupil of Kullak Acad- 
emy and Bologna Liceo Musicale; 
taught in Berlin, Heidelberg, New 
Vork. B. Sept. 8, 1852, Bologna; add. 
New York. 

Pirata. Vincenzo Bellini’s two-act 
opera, to book by Romani, was first 
performed Oct. 27, 1827, at La Scala, 
Milan. 

Pirates of Penzance. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s two-act comic opera, to 
book by W. S. Gilbert, was first per- 
formed Dec. 31, 1879, at the Fifth Av- 
enue Theatre, New York City. 


Pirouette. Cap for the double reed 
in obsolete instruments of the oboe 
family. 

Pisari (Pasquale) composed a lj6- 
parfc Dixifc Dorn inns for the papal 
jubilee, 1775, two eight-part jiiul one 
four-part Te Deums and other church 
music; sang in papal choir. B. 1725, 
Rome; d. 1778, Rome. 

Pisaroni (Benedetta Bosamunda) 
sang con. roles in opera, excelling as 
Arsace in “ Semiramide,” highly pop- 
ular though disfigured by smallpox; 
pupil of Pino, Moschini and Marchesi, 
and in early life high sop. B. Feb. 6, 
1793, Piacenza; d. Aug. 6, 1872, Pia- 
cenza. 

Pischek (Johann Baptist) sang 
bar. in opera and concert; chamber 
singer to the King of Wdrtembcrg. B. 
Oct. 14, 1814, Melnick, Bohemia; d. 
Feb. 16, 1873, Stuttgart. 

Pisendel (Georg Johann) com- 
posed for and played violin; chapel- 
mastcr to the King of Poland and con- 
certmeistor to the court of Dresden. 
B. Dec. 26, 1GS7, Franconia, Transyl- 
vania; d. Nov. 25, 1755, Dresden. 

Pistocchi (Francesco Antonio 
Mamiliano) founded a famous singing 
school in Bologna ; composed “ T-.eaii- 
dro,” “Narcisso” and other operas; 
the oratorio “ Maria vergine addol- 
raia,” “ La fuga di S. Teresia,” chapel- 
master to the Margrave of Ansy)ach; 
joined the Oratorians, 1715, B. 1659, 
Palermo; d. May 13, 1726, Bologna. 

Piston. Attachment for bringing 
the crooks of CORNETS and other in- 
struments into play when depressed 
by the fingers. 

Pitch. Sounds are cither high or 
low as the vibrations by which tlicy 
are produced are higher or lower in 
number. The system of ocLave nomen- 
clature now generally employed jind 
used in this book is explained under 
the caption C, and is based upon 
French or International pitcb, 
adopted by law in France, 1859, 
and at the Vienna Congress, 1857. 
This pitch, now universally adopted, 
except in England, gives a' 435 double 
vibrations per second, or c" 522 double 
vibrations. The Philosophical 
pitch used in some text-books gives a* 
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427 double vibrations per second. The 
London Philharmonic Society 
pitch, adopted 1896, gives a' 439. This 
pitch was arrived at after noting that 
tlie Diax^ason Normal known as 
French or International Pitch calcu- 
lated its a' 435 at 15 degrees Cent, or 59 
degrees Fahrenheit, while the tempera- 
ture of the concert room is iiHiially 
«about 68 degrees Fahrenheit, causing a 
rise in the pitch of wind instruments. 
The pitch of the Classical ])eriod, also 
known as Mean pitcli was a' between 
415 and 429 double vibrations. Then 
the desire of instrument makers to in- 
crease the brilliancy of tone brought 
pitch to a' 454.7, which was employed 
at the London Philharmonic concerts 
of 1874, and is known as Maximum 
pitch. Handel’s tuning fork, which 
gives a' 422.5, may be taken as the ISth 
century compromise between the 
Chorton, which was the church 
pitch, and the Kammerton, which 
warn about a tone higher. The Stutt- 
gart pitch, a' 440, recommended by a 
Congress of Physicists in Stuttgart, 
1834, never came into general use. 

Pitch Pipe. Pipe with movable 
stopper for announcing the pitch. 
Several varieties are made, including 
one with an adjustable ree(l, but none 
is equal in accuracy to a set of tuning 
forks. 

Pitoni (Giuseppe Ottavio) coin- 
Xmsed a lO-paiT Dixit Domiiius still 
sung at St,. Peter's, Ihmie, in Holy 
Week; masses; complete services for 
the year; wrote a Guide to Harmony, 
1689; a history of Homan ehapelmas- 
ters from 1500 to 1700; was chapel- 
master of the Roman Collegio di Han 
Marco and at many Roman churclies; 
pupil of Natale and Foggia. B. Mar. 
18, 1657, Rieti; d. Feb. 1. 1743, Rome. 

Pitt (Percy) composed incidental 
music to Steplien Phillips’s Paolo 
and Francesca,” 1902, overture to 
“ Taming of the Shrew,” the sym- 
phonic ])<)em “ Le sang des (h-^q)iis- 
eules/’ “The Blessed Damozel” for 
soli, chorus, and ondiestra, a sinfoni- 
etta for the Birmingham Festival, 
1906; became organist at Queen’s 
Hall, 1896, general adviser and assist- 
ant conductor. Covent Garden, London, 


1902; pupil of Reinecke, Jadassohn, 
Rhcinberger. B. Jan. 4, 1870, Lon- 
don; add. London. 

Pittman (Josiah) played organ; 
cembalist at London opera houses; ar- 
ranged opera in piano score; wrote 
“The People in Church,” 1858; pupil 
of Goodman, S. S. Wesley, Moscheles. 
B. Hept. 3, 1816; d. April 23, 1880, 
London. 

Pittrich (Q. Washington) com- 
posed the one-act opera “Marga,” Dres- 
den, 1894; clarinet concerto; became 
conductor (k)logno Opera, 1899; pui)il 
of Dresden Conservatory. B. Feb. 22, 
1870, Dresden; add. Cologne. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra was estab- 
lished, 1890, by the Art Society of 
Pittsburgh. There was formed from 
among tlie directors of the Art Society 
an “ Orchestral Committee ” wdiicli 
controlled the affairs of the orchestra 
during its 12 years’ existence. The 
orchestra was “ permanent,” the musi- 
cians being engaged for the season 
under contract to give it their entire 
time. During the first four seasons 10 
pairs of concerts were given in Pitts- 
burgh; during the five following sea- 
sons 18 pairs were given; latterly 15 
pairs have been given. At the close of 
tlie season of 1906-7, 724 concerts had 
been given, 350 in Pittsburgh, the rest 
on tour. The first ‘‘ Orchestra Com 
inittee ” consisted of Beveridge Web 
ster, chairman, John Caldwell, Thomas 
0. L. Lazear, W. C. Lync, and Charles 
W. Scovel. The first guarantors were 
D. FJerbert Hostetter, H. C. Frick, 
John B. Jackson, William McConway, 
William L. Abbott, C. B. Shea, 1> 
Frank Weyman, Reuben Miller, E. M 
Ferguson, J. C. Holmes, Thomas C. 
Jenkins, J. E. Schwartz, C. L. Magei , 
Robert Pitcairn, Durbin Horne, J. J. 
Vandergrift, George Westingbouse, 
Jr., William N. Frew, Joseph Albrce, 
Charles B. McLean, Joseph T. Speer, 
and Edward A. Woods. The orchestra 
has had three conductors: Freder 
ick Archer, 1896-98; 'Victor Herbert, 
1898-1904; Emil Paur, 1904-7. Mr. 
Paur \vas elected conductor for an- 
other term of three years from 1907 
to 1910. The sale of season tickets for 
the season of 1907-8 was the largest 
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in many years. The orchestra com- 
mittee in 1908 was: J. I. Buchanan, 
cliairman; J. B. Shea, Wm. McCon- 
way, Edwin Z. Smith, James II. Park, 
and Wm. C. Hamilton. Following is 
a list of guarantors for the seasons 
1907-10. Each guarantor assumed 
$1000 yearly for the three years, thus 
making a reserve fund of $44,000 each 
year out of which any deficit may be 
paid: Louis T. Brown, J. 1. Bu- 
chanan, Dallas C. Buyers, Harinar D. 
Denny, Dispatch Publishing Company, 
Herbert Du Puy, John Eaton, J. B. 
Finley, William Flinn, W. N. Frew, J. 
M. Guffey, Robert C. Hall, S. Hamil- 
ton, n. J. Heinz, D. Herbert Hostetter, 
John B. Jackson, T. Clifton Jenkins, 
B. F. Jones, Jr., Julian Kennedy, 
George Lauder, G. M. Laughlin, James 
H. Lockhart, J. M. Lockhart, William 
E. Lincoln, F. T. F. Love joy, A. W. 
Mellon, R. B. Mellon, W. L. Mellon, 
Joseph H. Moore, William McConway, 
J. R. MeCune, F. F. Nicola, George T. 
Oliver, .James H. Park, H. K. Porter, 
Henry R. Rea, J. 11. Reed, J. B. Shea, 
W. P. Snyder, D. T. Watson, George 
Westinghouse, B. F. Weyman, Edward 
A. Woods, and Charles H. Zug. All the 
concerts in the regular “ home series ” 
were given in Carnegie Illusic Hall. 
In 1908, however, an innovation was 
loade and the aflernoon concerts held in 
Exposition Music Hall. This made 
possible an attendance from a larger 
area of population. During the last 
two seasons occasional evening concerts 
were given down town at popular 
prices. Saturday evening coneerts 
were added for those weeks when a 
regular pair of concerts was not given. 

Piti. It. More. 

Pius X deserves a place in this 
work because of his important decree 
reijuiring the restoration of the Gre- 
gorian Song in the services of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the ap- 
pointment of a Papal Commission, 
1904, to prepare a new Official Edition 
of liturgical music; sweeping reforms 
wliieli mean greater dignity and solem- 
iiity to the services of the church here- 
after. Grandson of a soldier in the 
Papal army, until elevated to the 
papacy, his whole life was spent in 


Northern Italy. He studied at Treviso 
and Padua, was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1858, and in 1875 was made 
chancellor of his diocese and vicar 
capitular. In 1884 he was nominated 
bishop of Mantua by Pope T^eo XIII, 
and in 1893 became Cardinal and 
Patriarch of Venice. The Italian gov- 
ernment claimed tlie right, as succes- 
sors of the Venetian Republic, to nom- 
inate the patriarch, but protests were 
not availing, and Giuseppe, Cardinal 
Sarto, was soon so popular with the 
Venetians that the opposition of the 
government was withdrawn. Aug. 4, 
1003, after six fruitless ballots in the 
Sacred College, he was chosen as Su- 
preme Pontiir in succession to Leo 
XIII, and took the name of Pius in 
token of his determination to main- 
tain the policy of his predecessors 
toward the Italian government. His 
IfoliiK'ss has always been a patron 
of the arts, and among his prot^g^s 
was Don Lorenzo PEROSJ, the priest 
and eonipos(*r. B. Ries in Treviso, 
1835; add. Rome. 

Piva. It. Bagpipe. 

Pixis (Friedrich Wilhelm) com- 
posed sonatas and trios for piano, 
organ music; played organ; pupil 
of Abb6 Vogler in Mannheim, 1770. 
D. after 1805. Friedrich Wilhelm 
played violin; became professor in 
the conservatory and chapehnastcr of 
the theatre at Prague; pupil of Rit- 
ter, Luigi, Franzel, and of Viotti. B. 
178fi, Mannheim; son of FRIEDRICH 
WIl.HELM; d. Oct. 20, 1842, Prague. 
Johann Peter composed for and 
played piano; comj)ose(l “Bibiana,” 
1831, and other dramatic works; 
taught in Paris with great success; 
pupil of his father, the older FRIED- 
RICH WILHELM. B. 1788, Mann- 
heim; d. Doc. 22, 1874, Baden. Fran- 
zilla Guhringer sang m(^z. sop. in 
opera; pupil of .JOHANN PETER, 
who had adoptetl her. Faeini’s “ Sallb ” 
was composed for lier. B. 1816, JJcli- 
teiithal, Baden ; retired on her marriagt! 
to Sig. Minofrio. 

Pizz. Abbreviation of PIZZICATO. 

Pizzicato. It. “ Pinched.” Indi- 
cates that the strings are to bo 
plucked, not bowed It is contradicted 
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by Arco or col Arco, meaning that the 
use of the bow is to be resumed. 

Flacidamente. It. Placidly, peace- 
fully. 

Placido. It, Placid, quiet, peace- 
ful. 

Plagal. Church MODES a fourth 
below the Authentic modes. 

Plagal Cadence. CADENCE in 
which the tonic chord ia preceded by 
the Subdominant. 

PlagiauloB. Qr, Cross or common 
FLUTE. 

Plaidy (Louis) became celebrated 
as piano teacher ; wrote “ Technische 
Studien”; pupil of Agthc (piano) 
and Haase (violiTj) ; from 1843 at- 
tached to the Leipaic Conservatory. B. 
Nov. 28, 1810, Wermsdorf, Saxony; 
d. Mar. 3, 1874, Griinma. 

Plain Chant. PLAIN-SONG. 

Plain Song is tlie unisonous, un- 
measured music which has been em- 
ployed in the ritual of the Christian 
church since the earliest times, and, 
according to modern theories, is de- 
rived from that traditional music of 
the Jewish people which was used in 
the liturgy of the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem until its destruction. The simi- 
larity of the chants still employed in 
the synagogues with those brought to- 
gether in the great AMBROSIAN and 
GREGORIAN collections strengthens 
this theory, but aside from historic in- 
terest, Plain-Song has again become 
a vital study of the musicians of 
the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches; for in the one, a reforma- 
tion authorized by the Pope is being 
carried on by the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, and in the other, for the past 
half century, there has been a tendency 
to return to the ritualistic music pre- 
served, notably in the Sarum service 
books; in other words, the Gregorian 
music as introduced into England by 
St. Augustine. If it be assumed that 
Plain Song has been handed down 
through the Jewish-Christian congre- 
gations of Apostolic days and that it 
was of Templar origin, then it has 
served for the musical expression of 
man's most sacred feelings for nearly 
3000 years. It is certain that in the 


time of St. Basil of Neo Cesarea, 363 
A. D., the custom ** of singing psalms 
together ” was general, not only in the 
Church of Antioch, but throughout 
Asia and Africa, for when St. Basil 
was accused of using his power as 
bishop to introduce music as a new de- 
vice in the service of God, he testified 
to the facts. A Jewish origin for the 
bulk of the earlier collections of Plain- 
Song might likewise account for the 
peculiarity of the church MODES in 
adhering to the Diatonic Genera of 
Greek Music to the exclusion of the 
Chromatic and Enharmonic Genera 
which completed their system. The 
earliest versions of Plain-Song melo- 
tlies, though noted with Neumes 
and Accents, were necessarily handed 
down from generation to generation of 
churchmen, with the additional safe- 
guard of tradition. The form had 
reached its highest perfection before 
the close of the 14th century, and the 
energies of churchmen to-day are being 
devoted to the restoration of this 
music as it was prior to the corrup- 
tions of the 15th, 16th, and 17th wn- 
turies. The Benedictines of Stanbrook 
have published a “ Grammar of Plain- 
Song.” For deeper study see Hie 
‘‘ Paleographie Musicale,” issued by 
the Benedictines of Solesmes, “ The 
Elements of Plain-Song,” by the 
Plain Song Society; “ Einfiihrung in 
die Gregorienische Melodien,” Dr. 
Wagner, Eng. trans. of Part I; the 
works of Gerbert, de Coussemaker, and 
Abbe Migne, and especially the works 
of Dorn Joseph POTHTER, O.S.B. 

Plain-Song and Mediaeval Music 
Society was founded, London, 1888, 
as a centre for research, for the publi- 
cation of facsimiles of manuscripts, 
foreign ^ works of importance, and 
adaptations of Plain-Song to English 
use, to catalogue all Plain-Song and 
measured music in England antedat- 
ing the 17th century, and to give 
vocal concerts illustrative of Plain- 
Song and Mediaeval Music. Tlie 
Earl of Dyaart was president, and the 
vice-presidents were: The Bishop of 
Afgyllj the Abbot of Farnborough, 
Viscount Halifax, Sir Hickman B. 
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Bacon, Bart., Dr. Sir F. J. Bridge, the 
Very Rev. Vernon Staley, and Prof. II. 
K. Wooldridge. Among the valuable 
volumes already published are the 
Sarura Gradual and Antiphonale. 

Plainte. Fr. Elegy, lament. 

Plaisanterie. Dances or other 
lively melodies, woven together as a 
kind of concerto for solo instrument. 

Planch^ (James Robinson) wrote 
libretti for Bishop’s “Maid Marian” 
and von Weber’s “ Oberon ” ; managed 
Vauxhall Gardens, 1826-27. B. Lon- 
don, Feb. 27, 1796; d. May 30, 1880, 
London. 

PlanQon (Pol Henri) sang bar. in 
opera, debut as St. Bris, Lyons, 1877; 
in 1883 at the Paris Op6ra as Mephis- 
topheles, later at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, and Covent 
Garden, London, 1908, as the Priest in 
“ Alda,” the Landgrave, Henry the 
Fowler, Pogner, etc.; possessed dra- 
matic ability and fine stage presence; 
and was equally admirable as a bal- 
lad singer ; pupil of Duprez and 
Sbriglia. B. Fuiiiay, Ardennes, June 
12, 1854 ; add. Paris." 

Plaqud. Fr. Played as a chord, 
opposed to arpeggio. 

Planquette (Robert) composed the 
highly successful comic opera “ Les 
cloches de Corneville” (“Chimes of 
Normandy”), “Paul Jo'nes,” “Kip 
van Winkle,” “Nell Gwynne,” “The 
Old Guard,” “La Cocarde Tricolore,” 
“ Le Talisman,” “ Panurge,” “ Mam’- 
zelle Quat’ Sous,” and other dramatic 
works; in early life composer of 
songs for the Caf6 concerts; pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire. B. July 31, 
1848, Paris; d. Jan. 28, 1903, Paris. 

Plantade (Charles Henri) com- 
posed “ Palma,” “ Zoc,” “ Le Mari de 
circonstance ” and other operas. Re- 
quiem, Te Deum, motets, five masses; 
became chapelmaster to Queen Hor- 
tense of Holland; taught Paris Con- 
servatoire ; made chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, 1814, by Louis 
XVIII. B. Oct. 14, 1764, Pontoise; d. 
Doc. 18, 1839, Paris. 

Plants (Francois) played piano in 
successful tours of Europe; pupil of 
Jb® Paris Conservatoire, where he won 
the first piano prize, 1850. B. Mar. 2, 


1839, Orthez, Basses Pyr<?n4e8; d. 
P6rigueux, 1898. 

Planxty. IMcans “ Lament,” al- 
though sometimes the name of lively 
Welsh harp tunes. 

Playford (John) published music 
in London, beginning with “ The Eng- 
lish Dancing Master,” 1051 to 1684. 
B. 1623, Norwich; d. about 1686, Lon- 
don. Henry continued the business 
established by his father, JOHN, and 
published many works of Purcell. B. 
May 5, 1057; d. about 1710. John, 
Jr., published music in London. B. 
1055, Stanmore Magna, nephew of 
JOHN; d. 1680. 

Pleasants (Thomas) played organ, 
became master of choristers, Norwich 
Cathedral. B. 1048; d. Nov. 20, 1089. 

Plectrum. Small instrument of 
metal, shell, ivory, or hard wood em- 
ployed in striking or plucking the 
strings of the mandolin or zither. The 
quill, leather, or metal jacks by which 
the strings of harpsichord and clavier 
were plucked were plectra, and the 
lyre was played with a plectrum. 

Plein Jeu. Fr, With full power. 

Pleyel (Ignaz Joseph) founded 
the piano business, now known as 
PLEYEL WOLFF ET CIE; published 
the first complete set of Haydn’s string 
quartets; was himself among the most 
prolific of composers, having been the 
author of 29 symphonies, five books of 
(piartets, the opera “ Iphigcnia in 
Aulide,” Naples, 1785, and a prodi- 
gious quantity of smaller w^orks. Tlie 
favourite pupil of Haydn, he became 
chapelmaster at Strasburg Cathedral, 
1789, conducted opposition concerts to 
those of Salomon, London, 1792, and 
settled in Paris, 1800. B. Ruppers- 
thal, Ijower Austria, June 1, 1757; d. 
Nov. 14, 1831, near Paris. Camille 
succeeded to the business established 
by his father IGNAZ JOSEPH; com- 
posed; pupil of his father and Dussek. 
B. Strasburg, Dec. 18, 1788; d. May 
4, 1855, Paris. Marie Felicite Denise 
Moke played piano with distinguished 
success in the chief music centres of 
Europe; pupil of Herz, Moscheles, 
Kalkbrenner; admired by Mendels- 
sohn and Liszt, loved by Berlioz; 
taught at Brussels Conservatoire. B. 
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July 4, 1811; m. CAMILLE; d. Mar. 
30, 1875, near Brussels. 

Pleyel Wolff et Cie inaiiufaciure 
pianos in Paris, where the business 
was established in 1807 by UINAZ 
JOSEPH PLEYEL, through wli.mi it 
passed to his son Camille, and in IS55 
to August Wolir. Chopin’s Paris de- 
but took place at Pleyel’s rooms. The 
head of the house in 1008 was M. A. 
Wolff. 

Plica. L. “ Fold.” Obsolete orna- 
ment described in the n‘prints of Cer- 
bert and do Coussemaker. 

Plunkett (Catherine) was one of 
the earliest professional violinisLs of 
her sex, and gave sueeessful concerts 
in Dublin and London, 1742-44. B. 
1725, Dublin; d. after 1744. 

Plures ex Una. L. “ Many from 
one.” One name for CANON. 

Plus. /V. More. 

Pneuma. NEIJMA. 

Pneumatic Bellows. Wind bellows 
facilitating jiction of organ k(\vs. 

Pneumatic Organ. One in which 
the wind pressure is maintained by 
bellows or fans, as op])osed to the 
Hydraulicon, where tlio pressure was 
obtained by water power. 

Pocetta. n. IT3(dTKTTE or KIT. 

Pochette or Poche, Fr. Small 
fiddle used by dancing masters, so 
called from being carried in the 
pocket. KIT. 

Pochette. It. “ A little.” 

Pockrich (Richard) gave HAR- 
MONICA concerts in Dublin, 1743-44. 
B. 1()9(), Denyliisk, Ireland ; d. 1759, 
London. 

Poco a Poco. It. “ Little by 
little.” 

Poggiato. It. Dwelt upon or 
leant upon. 

Poglietti (Alessandro) composed 
12 organ Ricercari, a suite on the 
Hungarian rebellion of 1(>7L interest- 
ing as an early bit of PROGRAMME 
MUSIC; songs, works for clavier and 
organ; was organist at the Vienna 
Imperial chapel, lGOl-83, and a 
Count Palatine. Killed, 1683, during 
the siege of Vienna, by the Turks. 

Pohl (Carl Ferdinand) wrote 
“ Mozart und Haydn in London,” and 
a history of the Vienna Gcsellschaft 


der Musikfreunde and its Conserva- 
tory, of which institution he became 
archivist and librarian, 1866. B. 
Sept. 6, 1810, Darmstadt; d. April 28, 
1887, Vienna. 

Pohl (Dr. Richard) wrote books 
on Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, and his 
own biography, music critkdsm; 
championed Wagner, as an editor of 
the “ Neue Zcitschrift fur Musik.” B. 
Sept. 12, 1826, Lcipsic; d. Dec. 17, 
1896, Baden-Baden. 

Pohlenz (Christian August) 
composed part songs, piano polo- 
naises; was cantor of the Thomas- 
schulc, director of the Leipsic Musik- 
verein and Singakademie ; played 
organ Thomaskirehe. B. Saalgast, 
Lower Austria, July 3, 1790; d. Mar. 
10, 1843, Lcipsic. 

Pohlig (Carl) composed the sym- 
phonic poem in four movements Per 
Aspera ad Astra,” Stuttgart, 1902; 
became conductor of the PHIIiADLL- 
PHIA ORCHESTRA, 1907. Pupil of 
Franz Ja'szt at Weimar, he accom- 
panied iliat master in liis tripart so- 
journs at Rome, Weimar, and Buda- 
pest, with E. d’Albert and Reisenaiior, 
and toured as piano virtuoso. He iicxi 
became conductor at Vienna, London, 
Coburg, Stuttgart, and Berlin. Ik Fch. 
10, 1864, Teplitz, Jlohemia; add. Phila- 
delpliia. 

Poi. If. “Then,” as Piano Poi 
Forte, “soft, then loud.” 

Poia. Arthur Nevin’s throe -act 
graml opera, t-o book by Randolpli 
Hartley, wjis first perforiiKid in concert, 
form in Pittsl)iirg, Jan. 16, 1907, and 
accepted for the Berlin Oj)era Il()us(‘ 
1900. The characters are : Poia, nn 
Imliaii brave, ten. ; Natoya, a ehiefV 
flanghter, sop. ; Nenahii, a niediciic- 
woman, eon. ; Suinatsi, a wicked war- 
rior, bar. ; Natosi, (iod of the Sun, bass; 
K}>isua, the Morning Star, mez. sop. 

Point de Repos. AV. Pause. 
Point d’Orgue. F*'- “ Crgan 

Point,” or PEDAL POINT. 

Poise (Jean Alexandre Ferdi- 
nand) composed “ Bonsoir Voisin,” 
1853, “Le Roi Don PMre,” Opera 
Comique, 1857; “L’ Amour Medecin/' 
1880, “ Le Medecin malgr6 lui,” 18^7, 
and other popular operas, the oratorio 
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“Cccilie,” Dijon, 1888; pupil of the 
r.iris Conservatoire. B. June 3, 1828, 
Nimcs; d. May 13, 1892, Paris. 

Poitrine. Fr, Chest. 

Polacca. It, “ Polish.” Vocal or 
instrumental compositions in the style 
of the Polonaise. 

Polaroli or Pollarolo (Carl Fran- 
cesco) composed “ Roderico,” Milan, 
1084; “ Semiramide,” Venice, 1714, in 
all C8 operas, three oratorios, church 
music; vice chapelinaster in St. 
Mark’s, Venice, where he was a choris- 
ter in boyhood. B. 1053, Brescia; d. 
1722, Venice. Antonio composed 
“Aristeo,” Venice, 1700, and other 
operas, son and pupil of CARLO 
FRANCESCO, and chapolmastcr at 
St. Mark’s, 1740. B. 1080, Venice; 
d. May 4, 1740, Venice. 

Pole (Dr. William) composed an 
eight-part motet. Cheater Festival, 
1882, Psalm c; wrote “The Philos- 
ophy of Music,” etc.; professor of 
civil engineering. B. April 22, 1814, 
Birmingham; d. Dec. 30, 1900, Lon- 
don. 

Polka. Lively dance in 2-4 time 
and of universal popularity, said to 
have been invented, 1830, by Anna 
Slezak, a farm servant at Elbeteinitz, 
Bohemia. 

Polledro (Giovanni Battista) 

composed a mass with orcliestra, sin- 
fonia jiastorale, miserere, two violin 
concertos, chamber music; played 
violin, became director general of the 
Turin royal orchestra. B. June 10, 
1781, Piova near Turin; d. Aug, 15, 
1853, Piova. 

Pollini (Edward) sang ten. and 
later bar. in opera; became impre- 
sario of the Hamburg Opera. B. 
Cologne, Dec. 18, 1838; real name 
Pohl; m. Bianca Bianclii; d. Nov. 27, 
1897, Ilamburg. 

Pollini (Francesco Giuseppe) 

composed a Stabat Mater, piano mu- 
sic ; was first to write piano music on 
three staves; played piano; taught 
Lilian ; pupil of Mozart and Zingarelli. 
B. 1763, Lubiano, Illyria; d. ISept. 17, 
1346, Milan. 

Pollitzer (Adolphe) composed 10 
caprices for violin ; taught violin 
la London Academy of Music, of 


which he became principal, 1890; 
pupil of Bbhm and Preyer. B. July 
23, 1832, Budapest; d. Nov. 14, 1900, 
London. 

Polly. John Gay’s ballad opera, 
written as a second part to the BEG- 
GAR’S OPERA, was first performed, 
1777, at the llaymarket Theatre, Lon- 
don, having been forbidden by the 
Lord Chamberlain when originally 
placed in rehearsal. 

Polo. Spanish gypsy dance, accom- 
pani<?d by singing. 

Polonaise. Stately Polish dance 
or march in moderate 3-4 time. It is 
said to have originated cither in the 
Polish Christmas carols or in the 
march wliich gradually developed inh) 
a dance, whieli formed part of the 
ceremonial with wdiich the ancient 
nobles celebrated the election of their 
kings. 

Polycephalus. One of the 
NEUMES. 

Polychord. Ten-stringed instru- 
ment not unlike a doublebass with- 
out ils neck, invented by F. Hillnier, 
Leipsic, 1799. 

Polyeucte. Gaetano Donizetti’s 
opera, to book by Nourrit, based on 
Corneille’s tragedy, was intemdod for 
performance, 1838, at Naples, but for- 
bidden by the (kmsor, and was first 
performed at the Paris Grand Op^ra 
as “ Lea Martyrs,” trans. by Scribe, 
April 10, 1840. Charles F. Gounod’s 
five-act opera, to book by Barbier and 
CarrC*, was first performed Oct. 7, 
1878, at the Paris Opera. 

Polymorphous. “ Many-shaped,” 
said of invertible works. 

Polyphony. Or, “ Many-voiced,” 
the general term for music in contra- 
puntal style, where the blending of 
several distinct melodies is aimed at, 
rather than the eonstruetion of a 
single melody willi harmonized accom- 
paniment for otlicr instruments or 
voices. 

Pommer. BO^IBARDO. 

Pomposamente. It. Pompously. 

Pomposo. It. Pompous. 

Ponchielli (Amilcare) composed 
the operas “La (HOCONDA,” 1870, 
Milan; “ 11 Figliuol prodigal,” La 
Scala, Milan, Dec. 26, 1880; “Marion 
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Delorme,” Mar. 17, 1885, La Scala, 
Milan; became chapelmaster at Ber- 
gamo, 1881. For 11 years ending 1854, 
Ponchielli was a pupil of the Milan 
Conservatory, and in 1856 his first 
opera, “ I promessi sposi,” was given 
at Cremona. His next works were 
“ La Savojarda,” “ Roderico,” “ Bert- 
rand ” and La Stella del Monte.” 
“ Promessi Sposi,” when performed at 
the Teatro dal Verme, Milan, 1872, 
awakened a more than local interest 
in the composer, and won a commis- 
sion for a ballet for La Scala. The 
result was the very successful “Le 
due Gemelle,” 1873, which was pub- 
lished by Ricordi. Next in order came 
the ballet “ Clarina,” 1873, “11 par- 
latore eterno,” 1873, a comedy, and 
the three-act piece “ I Lituani,” 1873, 
revised and again produced 10 years 
later as “ Alduna.” In 1875 his can- 
tata for the reception of the remains 
of Donizetti and Mayr was performed 
in Bergamo. “ 1 Mori di Valenza,” 
said to have been composed 1878-79, 
was discovered in 1902 by tlie com- 
poser’s son, but the last important 
work in chronological order was prob- 
ably the hymn in memory of Gari- 
baldi, 1882. B. Sept. 1, 1834, Pa- 
demo Fasolaro, Cremona; d. Jan. 16, 
1886, Milan. 

Poniatowski (Prince Joseph 
Michael Xavier Francis John) com- 
posed “ Ruy Bias,” “ Malek Adel,” 
“ La Contessa,” and other operas ; 
sang ten., debut in the name part of 
his “ Giovanni di Procida,” J^a Per- 
gola, Florence, 1838; made Senator 
by Napoleon III, whom he accom- 
panied in exile to England; nephew 
of the Prince P., who was Marcehal of 
France under Napoleon I. B. Feb. 20, 
1816, Rome; d. July 3, 1873, Chisle- 
hurst; Eng. 

Pons (Jose) composed oratorios, 
church music; became chapelmaster 
at Gerona Cathedral. B. 1768, Ger- 
ona, Catalonia; d. 1818, Valentia. 

Ponte, da (Lorenzo) wrote books 
for Mozart’s “ NOZZE DI FIGARO,” 
“ DON GIOVANNI ” and “ COSI 
FAN TUTTI” while Latin secre- 
tary to Emperor Joseph II, and poet 
to the court theatre. Ponte was of 


Jewish parentage, but spent five 
years in the theological seminary of 
Ceneda, until youthful escapades com- 
pelled his departure for Germany. 
On losing the Emperor’s favour, ho 
settled in London as poet and assist 
ant manager at the Italian opera, but 
a business venture soon involved him 
to such an extent that he was obliged 
to go to New York to avoid his credit- 
ors. He was interested in the operatic 
enterprises of Manuel Garcia and 
others, made several attempts to go 
into business in New York, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and Sunbury, Pa., with 
utter failure, but secured employment 
as teacher of Italian literature at 
Columbia College. B. Mar. 10, 1749, 
Ceneda, Venice; d. Aug. 17, 1838, New 
York. 

Ponticello. It, “Little bridge.” 
Bridge of instrument of the viol fam- 
ily; BREAK in the voice. 

Pontifical Choir. That of the SIS- 
TINE CHAPEL. 

Pont-Neuf. Paris bridge on which 
ballads were sold; hence the ballads 
themselves. 

Poogye. Hindoo nose-flute. 

Poole (Elizabeth) sang mcz. sop. 
in English operas, touring America, 
1839; possessed large repertoire, and 
was an excellent actress, having been 
on the stage since childhood. B. April 
5, 1820, London; d. Jan. 14, 1900, 
J^angley, Bucks, Eng. Another singer 
named Boole is referred to under the 
caption DICKONS. 

Popper (David) composed a ’cello 
concerto in B minor, a ’cello school in 
four volumes, string quartet. Op. 71, 
and many solos for ’cello; playeil 
’cello with success in many tours of 
Europe; taught at the Budapest Con- 
servatory from 1896; pupil of Goiter- 
maim at the Prague Conservatory, and 
in early life chamber virtuoso to 
Prince Ilohcnzollern, then soloist at 
the Vienna court opera. B. Prague, 
June 18, 1846; m. SOPHIE MEN- 
TER, 1872; divorced, 1886; ad3. 
Budapest. 

Popular Concerts were founded in 
London, 1859, by Chappell & Co. as 
a means of disposing of St. James 
Hall. At first there were miscellane- 
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ous programmes, then chamber music 
was given, and in 1903-4 they ceased 
to exist. 

Forpora (Niccolo Antonio) be- 
came the world^s greatest singing mas- 
ter, numbering among his pupils 
CAFFAllELLI, FAIUNELLI ; com- 
posed 33 to 50 operas, six oratorios, 
masses, and church music, 12 sonatas 
for violin with figured bass, 12 can- 
tatas for single voice, published in 
London, 1735; “six free fugues for 
clavichord,” etc.; conducted the Lon- 
don Opera in opposition to Handel. 
Pupil of the Naples Conservatory Sta. 
Maria di Loreto, where lie studied 
with Padre Gaetano and F. Mancini, 
Porpora’s first work to be publicly 
performed was his opera, “ Basilio, re 
di Oriente.” Thereafter Porpora’s 
restlessness led him to Rome, Venice, 
Vienna, Dresden, London, and again 
to Vienna and Venice. During one of 
his sojourns in Vienna ho liad the 
honour, albeit unwillingly at first, of 
teaching JOSEPH HAYDN. At other 
times he figured as director of the 
Venice Conservatory of “ La Pieta,” 
and of the “ Ospedaletto,” of the 
Naples Conservatory di San Onofrio and 
as cliapelinastcr of tlie Nai>Ies Cathe- 
dral and to the King of Poland. 
“ Karamondo,” “Llineneo,” “ Mitri- 
date,” and “Annibale” were the 
names of some of his most popular 
operas, which for years dominated the 
stage of every capital in Europe. B. 
Aug. 19, 1686, Naples; d. 1766 or 
1767, Naples. 

Porta (Costanzo) composed 12 
masses for the Santa Casa di Loreto, 
motets, introits, and madrigals, chapel- 
master at Onesimo, Padua, Ravenna 
(where Cardinal della Rovere had es- 
tablished a boys’ school at the Santa 
Casa) , finally returning again to 
Padua. Pupil of Willaert at Venice, 
Porta entered the Order of St. Fran- 
cis and devoted practically his whole 
life to the music of the church. B. 
1530, Cremona; d. May 26, 1601, 
Padua. 

Forta, della (Francesco) com- 
posed psalms, motets, ricercari, villa- 
Jielle ; chapelmaster of Milan churches. 
B. about 1590, Monza; d. 1666, Milan, 


Port. Scotch term for lesson or 
instrumental piece. 

Portamento. It. A gliding from 
one note to another; lifting the voice. 

Port de Voix. Fr, Harpsichord 
ornament. 

Portando la Voce. It. Sustain- 
ing the voice, or gliding from one 
note to another. 

Portative Organ. Portable organ, 
which might be caried in processions. 

Portato. It. Lengthened, sustained. 

Porter la Voix. Fr. PORTANIX). 

Porter of Havre. Antonio Cag- 
noni’s three-act opera bulTa, known 
originally as “ Papa Martin,” to book 
by Ghislanzoni, was first performed 
Mar. 14, 1871, at Genoa. An English 
production by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany followed. 

Porter (Samuel) composed services, 
anthems, chants; played organ Can- 
terbury Cathedral ; in boyhood chor- 
ister at St. Paul’s and pupil of Dr. 
Greene. B. 1733, Norwich; d. Dec. 
11, 1810, Canterbury. Bev. Wil- 
liam James composed a service in D, 
anthems, chants. Son of SAMUEL. 

Porter (Walter) composed madri- 
gals, motets, and hymns; sang ten. 
Eng. Chapel Royal; master of choris- 
ters, Westminster Abbey, 1639. B. 
about 1595; d. 1659, London. 

Portman (Bichard) composed ser- 
vices, anthems, sang Eng. Chapel 
Royal; played organ Westminster 
Abbey, pupil of Orlando Gibbons. 1). 
about 1656. 

Portmann (Johann Gottlieb) 

wrote on theory and counterpoint and 
taught; court singer and cantor at 
Darmstadt; pupil of the Dresden 
Kreuzschule. B. Dec. 4, 1739, Ober- 
Liclitenau, Saxony; d. Sept. 30, 
1798, Darmstadt. 

Portogallo (Marcos Antonio da 
Fonseca) composed the opera “ La 
Speranza,” Lisbon, 1807 (which con- 
tains a finale since adopted as the 
Portuguese national hymn), “Fer- 
nando nel Messico,” composed for Mrs. 
Billington, Rome, 1708; conducted 
and managed the San Carlos Tlieatre, 
Lisbon, and from 1810 music at the 
court of the Emperor of Brazil; 
founded a conservatory at Vera Cruzi 
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Brazil. Pupil of Borzelli and Orao, 
Lisbon, he accompanied Borzelli to 
Madrid and became accompanist at 
the opera at 20, then visited Italy 
as the prot^g6 of the Portuguese am- 
bassador to Spain, where he became 
known as Portogallo, “ Portugal,” on 
the performance of his opera, “ L’Eroc 
Cinese,” Turin, 1788. During the 
next 12 years, except for a flying visit 
to Portugal, when he was made royal 
chapelraaster, he was busy with 
operas for the various Italian tlie- 
atres, including “ Demofoonte,” Milan, 
1794, “ Alceste,” and “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” Venice, 1799. In all he 
composed 40 operas, 18 masses and 
other church music, and many farces 
and burlettas. B. Mar. 24, 1702, Lis- 
bon; d. Feb. 7, 1830, Rio de Janeiro. 
Simao composed church music; be- 
ctirae associated with his brother 
MARCOS ANTONIO at the court of 
Brazil. 

Posato. It. Quietly. 

Posaune. Qer. TROMBONE; reed 
organ stop of eight ft. pipes on the 
manuals and 16 ft. or 32 ft. on the 
pedals. 

Posement. Fr, Sedately, gravely. 

Posltif. Vr, Positive. 

Position. Change of the position 
of the hand in lingering a stringed in- 
strument. There are 11 Positions or 
Shifts on the violin. When the 
ground-note of a chord is in its bass, 
the chord is said to be in its original 
position. 

Position. Fr. SHIFT. 

Positiv. Qer. Positive. 

Positive Organ. Choir or station- 
ary organ. 

Possibile. It. Possible. 

Posth. Abbreviation of POSTHU- 
MOUS. 

Post-Horn. Metal he rn without 
valves formerly used for signalling on 
mail coaches; music in imitation of 
the poathorn. 

Posthumous. A work published 
after the death of its author, whether 
in music or literature. 

Postillion of Xiongjumeau. 
Adolphe Charles Adam’s thrcc-act 
comic opera, to book by De Leuven and 
Brunswick, was first performed Oct. 


13, 1839, at the Paris Opdra Comiqiie 
as “ Le Postilion de Longjiiineaii,” 
but speedily became popular in Eng- 
lish versions in England and Amer- 
ica. Chapelou, the postillion, has just 
been married to the village belle, 
Madeleine. Marquis de Courcy, man- 
ager of the Paris Op6ra, is compelled 
to stop at Longjumeau until Bijou, 
the wheelwright, can repair his car- 
riage. He hears Chapelou sing, offers 
him a place in his company, and 
Chapelou, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of a career in opera, accepts, 
and after telling Bijou to explain to 
Madeleine that he will be absent for 
a short time, goes to Paris with the 
Marquis. The second act takes place 
in Paris. Chapelou has become a 
famous tenor as St. Phar, and Bijou 
has developed into a leading bass as 
Alcindor. Meantime, Madeleine, hav- 
ing inherited a large fortune, has as- 
sumed the name of Mme. de la Tour 
and made the conquest of society in 
the French capital. The Marcjuis, 
deeply in love with Madeleine, brings 
his company to rehearse at her 
chateau. St. Phar professes to have 
a^ cold until he learns that he is to 
sing for Mme. de la Tour, with whom 
he also is in love, then he does his 
best. Later he proposes marriage to 
Mine, de la Tour, but, being afrjiid 
to commit bigamy, arranges with 
Boudon, the chorus leader, to assiinio 
the role of priest. The Marquis, wlio 
has overheard St. Thar’s plans, re- 
veals them to Mme. de la Tour, who 
thereupon substitutes a real priest for 
Boudon. The Marquis thereupon lays 
an information against St. Phar, who 
is informed that he has actually coin- 
mitted bigamy, and expects to he 
hanged for his crime. Mme. de la 
Tour adds to his anguish, when they 
are alone together in a dark ro<nn, 
by singing first as Madeleine, and 
then as Mme. de la Tour. In the end, 
however, she forgives her husband, 
and the play ends happily. 

Postludium. h. Poathide, the vol- 
untary or piece played at the conclu- 
sion of a service. 

Portde. Fr. Stave. 

Pothier (Dom Joseph) was ap- 
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pointed by Pope Pius X, 1904, Presi- biographical books on composers ; pre- 
dent of the Commission to edit and pared an extensive supplement to the 
publish a new revision of the music of “ Biographio Universello” of Fetis; 
the Roman Catholic liturgy, of which became editor of “ Le Menestrel,” 
the Liber Gradualis, Kyriale, and 1885; wrote criticisms; chevalier of 
Commune Sanctorum have already the Crown of Italy; pupil of the 
appeared; wrote “ Les Melodics Grc- Paris Conservatoire, and in early life 
goriennes,” Tournai, 1880; ‘‘Liber conductor, Theritro Bcaiimarcliais, and 
Gradualis,” Tournai, 1883, Solcsmes, violinist, Musard’s Orchestra. B. 
1895; “Hymni de Tempore et de Chateauroux, Aug. C, 1834; add. 

Sanctis,” Solesraes, 1885; “ Proces- Paris. 

sionale Monasticum,” Solcsmes, 1888- Poule. Fr, Movement of the quad- 
93; “Liber Antiphonarius,” Solcsmes, rille. 

1891; “Liber Rcsponsorialis.” So- Pousse. Fr. Upstroke of the 
lesmes; 1895, “ Variae Preces de Mys- bow. 

tcriis et Festis,” Solcsmes, 1888 to Powell (Maud) was the first 

1901; “Cantus Marialcs,” Paris, American woman to become a suc- 
1903-0 ; wrote articles for “ Revue du cessful concert violinist, debut in Lon- 
Chant Gregoricn” from 1892; began don, 1883, later with the principal 
the publication of “ Paleograpliic Kiiropean and Ann^rican orchestras, 
Musicale,” Solesmes, 1889, carried on toured Germany with the New York 
by his pupil, Dom Andr4 Moequereau, Arion Society, 1892, and as soloist with 
Prior of Solesmes. In 1859 he as- Sousa’s bami ; pupil of William Lewis, 
Burned the Benedictine habit in the Chicago, SCIIKADIECK at Leipsic, 
Abbey of Solesmes, became sub-prior, DANCLA in Paris, and .lOACHlM 

1862, professor of theology, 1866, in Berlin. 15. 1868, Peru, 111.; add. 

prior of St. Wandrille, Seine Inferi- New York. 

urc, 1895, and in 1898, Abbot of St. Powell (Samuel) published music 
Wandrille, Dongelberg, Belgium. B. in Dublin from 1731. D. about 
Dec. 7, 1835, Bouzemont, Loire et 1773. 

Cher; add. Dongelbcrg. Powell (Walter) sang counter ten. 

Potpourri. Fr. Medley; fantasia in Oxford und(T Ilamlcl; chorister, 
on popular airs. then clerk, Magdalen College. B. 1697, 

Pott (August) composed two so- Oxford; d. Nov. 6, 1744, Oxford, 
natas and concertos and other violin Power (Janies) published music in 
pieces; concertmeister at Oldenburg Dublin and London in ])artnerslup 
and later chapelmaster ; violin pupil with his brother William, issuing the 
of Spohr. B. Nordheim, Hanover, Nov. famous “Irish Melodics” for which 
7, 1806; d. Aug. 27, 1883, Graz. TlIOMAvS MOORK wrote the words. 

Potter (Philip Cipriani Ham- The ” Letters of Thomas Moore to his 
bly) composed two books of 24 piano Music-publisher James Power,” were 
fitudics which are still useful, nine published in New York, 1854. B. 
symphonies, and much once popular 1766, Galway, Ireland; d. Aug. 26, 
piano music; taught piano. Royal 1836, London. 

Academy of Music, London; played Power (Lionel) composed church 
piano and conducted Madrigal Soci- music, wrote on theory, Kngland, 15th 
ety, 1855-70; became principal Royal ceniury. 

Academy of Music, 18.32; pupil of his Poznanski (Barrett Ipac) wrote 
father, a piano teacher; debut at “ Violine und 15ogeii ” with illusira- 
seven, later pupil of Attwood, Call- tions of Positions; composed violin 
<iott, and (botch, and of Fiuster in and piano duets; played violin in 
Vienmi, where be was advised by Charleston; settled in Paris on out- 
Beethoven. B. Oct. 2, 1792, London; break of Civil War; made American 
d. Sept. 26, 1871, London. concert tour, 1866; became director 

Pougin (Arthur) wrote a Life of Illinois Conservatory; settled in Lon- 
Verdi and many other critical and don, 1879; pupil of Vieuxtemps, B. 
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Dec. 11, 1840, Charleston, W. Va.; d. 
June 24, 1896, London. 

PP. Abbreviation of PTANTSSTMO. 

Praenestinus. L. PALESTRINA. 

Praetorius. The Latin version of 
the German Schultze, borne as a sur- 
name by many early German musi- 
cians, and meaning “ head man " of 
the community or praetor. 

Praetorius (Bartholomaeus) com- 
posed five-part pavans and galliards, 
Berlin, 1616. 

Praetorius (Godescalchus) pub- 
1 i s h e d “ Melodiae Scholaaticae,” 
Magdeburg, 1557, in the preparation 
of which he was aided by Martin 
Agricola; taught philosophy, Witten- 
berg University. B. Mar. 28, 1524, 
Salzwedel; d. July 8, 157.S. 

Praetorius (Hieronymus) com- 
posed masses, motets, and other 
church music which he published com- 
plete in five volumes, 1622-25, show- 
ing remarkable contrapuntal skill, 
most of the compositions being in five 
to 20 parts with basso continue; 
played organ at St. Jameses Church, 
Hamburg; pupil and successor of his 
father Jacob Schultze or Praetorius. 
B. Aug. 10, 1560, Hamburg; d. Jan. 
27, 1620, Hamburg. Jacob composed 
mdtets ; played organ vSt. Peter^s 
Church, Hamburg; pupil of his father 
HIERONYMUS and of Sweelinck. 
B. Feb. 8, 1586, Hamburg; d. Oct. 22, 
1651, Hamburg. 

Praetorius (Michael) composed 
“ Polyhymnia ” to Latin and German 
words in 15 volunuis and “ Mnsa(? Si- 
onae,” live volumes of I^atin and 11 
volumes of German sjuTcd compositions 
and “ Musa Aonia,^* nine volumes of 
secular works; wrote a monumental 
work entitled Syntagma Musicum,” 
etc., Wittenberg, 1615, in three vol- 
umes, which gives a general survey of 
musical science (except Counterpoint, 
which was to have been treated in a 4th 
volume), descriptions of existing in- 
struments, history of music, etc. Since 
the revival of interest in contraputal 
music, the works of Praetorius are 
not infrequently featured at concerts 
of the Madrigal and Musical Art socie- 
ties. At first chapelmaster to the 
Duke of Luneburg, he entered the ser- 


vice of the Duke of Brunswick, 1604, 
as organist, then became chapelmaster 
and secretary and finally became Prior 
of the Ringclheim Monastery, Goslar. 
B. Feb. 15, 1571, Kreuzberg, Thurin- 
gia; d. Feb. 15, 1621, Wolfenbtittel. 

Prager (Ferdinand Christian 
Wilhelm) composed the overture 
“Abel lino,” the symphonic prelude 
“ Manfred ” ; wrote “ Wagner as I 
Knew Him,” 1885; played piano; 
taught in London. B. Jan. 22, 1815, 
Leipsic; d. Sept. 2, 1891, London. 

Pralltriller. Ger. Short shake or 
TRILL. 

Pratt (John) composed church mu- 
sic; edited collection of anthems as 
“ Psalrnodia Cantabrigiensis,” 1820; 
played organ University of Cambridge. 
B. 1772, Cambridge; d. Mar. 9, 1855, 
Cambridge. 

Pratt (Silas Gamaliel) composed 
the lyric opera “ Lucille,” Chicago, 
1887; “Zenobia,” Chicago, 1882; the 
cantata with orchestra “ I’lie Last 
Inca,” two symphonies, orchestral 
suites, “ Columbus ” cantata, “ Anni- 
versary Overture ” ; helped organize 
Chicago Apollo Club, 1871 ; taught 
Metropolitan Conservatory, New Y'ork; 
gave lecture-recitals; played piano; 
pupil of Bendel, Kullak, Wiierst, and 
Kiel. B. Aug. 4, 1846, Addison, Vt.; 
add. New York. 

Pratten (Robert Sidney) com- 
posed for and played llute. B. Jan. 
23, 1824, Bristol; d. Feb. 10, 1868, 
Ramsgate, Eng. 

Preamhulum. PRELUDTUM. 

Pre aux Clercs. Louis Joseph 
Ferdinand Herold’s tbree-act op<5ra 
comique, to book by Planard, was 
lirst pe.rfori ued, Dec. 15, 1832, at the 
Baris Opera Comique. The lOOOtb per- 
formance was given Oct. 10, 1871. 

Precentor. An important officer in 
ancient Cathedral and Collegiate 
cliurches, where he formerly ranked 
next the Dean in authority, although 
primarily only the first of the singers. 
The Precentor was variously known as 
Cantor, Caput Scholse, Primicerio, 
Prochantre, or Grand Chantre, and 
Vorsaenger. 

Preciosa. Carl Maria von Weber's 
overture and music to P. A. Wolff^s 
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play was first performed Mar. 14, 
1821, at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House. The story deals with the 
maiden Preciosa, stolen by Gypsies 
in childhood, her final restoration to 
her mother, and marriage to her noble 
and faithful lover, Alonzo. Weber 
said that some of the Gypsy music 
was genuine. A chorus of Gypsies 
and the overture are still performed. 

Precipitatamente. It, With pre- 
ci]>itation, iinpetuousness. 

Precipitate. It. Precipitate, hurried. 

Precipitazione, con, Precipitoso. 
Impetuously, with precipitation. 

Precipite. Fr, PRECIPITATA- 
MENTH. 

Precisione, con. It, With preci- 
sion. 

Predieri (Luc' Antonio) com- 
posed operas, oratorios, performed at 
the court of Emperor Charles VI, 
whom he served as vice chapelmaster 
and chapelmaster, 1739-51; chapel- 
master of Bologna Cathedral and 
president of the Eilarmonica, 1723. 
B. Sept. 13, 1688, Bologna; d. about 
1770, Bologna. 

Preface. Anaphora. 

Prefectus Chori. PRECENTOR. 

Preghiera. It. Prayer. 

Preindl (Joseph) composed church 
music; wrote “ VViener Tonsehiile ” 
(Posth.), 1827, Vienna, a treatise on 
theory; plaj^d organ; cha])elmastcr 
St. Stcplicn’a (hithedral, Vienna; pu- 
pil of Ail)rechtsl)erger. B. Marbach 
on Danube, Jan. 30, 1750; d. Oct. 26, 
1823, Vienna. 

Prelleur (Peter) composed the in- 
terlude, “ Philemon and Baucis,” 15 
hymn tunes; wrote a musical diction- 
ary, history, and instruction books; 
organist at St. Albans, London, 1728. 
D. about 1758. 

Preludes. Franz Liszt’s third 
sjTnphonic poem was first performed 
Feb. 23, 1854, at Weimar. 

Preludio. It, Prelude or PRE- 
LUDTUM. 

Preludium. L. Prelude, introduc- 
tory movement, or voluntary. 

Premiere. Fr. “ First,” as Fois, 
time ; Dessus, first treble. 

Prentice (Thomas Ridley) com- 
posed the cantata “Linda,” anthems. 


songs ; wrote Hand Gymnastics,” 
a Novello Primer; played organ, or- 
ganized “ two penny ” popular con- 
certs; taught piano, Guildhall School 
of Music; pupil Royal Academy of 
Music- B. July 6, 1842, Paslow Hall, 
Ongar; d. July 15, 1895, London. 

Prentice Pillar. Reginald Somer- 
ville’s one-act opera, to book by Guy 
Eden, was first performed Sept. 24, 
1897, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Lon- 
don. 

Preparation. A dissonant note 
was formerly introduced in a concor- 
dant combination as Preparation for 
a discord. Ultra modern composers 
frequently employ dissonances with- 
out preparation. 

Preparazione. It. Preparation. 

Presa. Character to indicate the 
entry of voices in a canon. 

Pressante. It, Pressing or hurry- 
ing on. 

Pressenda (Johannes Francis- 
cus) made violins in Turin dated 
from 1820, still highly valued by Ital- 
ian musicians; pupil of Storioni, 
Cremona. B. Jan. 6, 1777, Lequio- 
Berria, Alba; d. Sept. 11, 1854, 
Turin. 

Presser (Theodore) founded ‘*Tlic 
Etude,” Philadelphia, 1883, of which 
he was editor and publisher in 1908; 
25th anniv(‘rsary celebration described 
in ‘‘The Etude,” Jan., 1908; com- 
posed instructive piano pieces; trans- 
lated text books, etc.; and conducted 
general music publishing and mer- 
chandise business. B. July 3, 1848, 
Pittsburg]), Pa.; add. Philadelphia. 

Pressiren. Gcr, To increase the 
time. 

Prestamente. Tt. Hurriedly. 

Prestant. Organ open diapason, 
IG ft. or 8 ft. length. 

Prestezza, con. It, With ra- 
pidity. 

Prestissimo. It. Very quickly. 

Presto. It. Fast; Assai, very 
fast. 

Preston (John) made musical in- 
struments in London, 1774, and two 
years later added a publishing busi- 
ness. About 1800 he was succeeded 
in business by his son THOMAS, and 
in 1850, Novello purchased the larger 
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part of the stock, and “Preston & 
Son,” as the house was then called, 
ceased to exist. 

Prevost (Eugene Prosper) com- 
posed “ Esmeralda ” and other dra- 
matic works, “ L’lllustre Gaspard,” 
Paris Opt»ra Comiqiie, Feb 11, ISG3; 
became conductor of the New Orleans 
French op^ra from 18118 and taught 
with success until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when he scittled in Paris 
and directed the Cliainps Elysees con- 
certs; pupil of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, wlierc lie won tlie jirix de 
Rome, 1831, with his cantata “ Bi- 
anca Capello.” B. Aug. 23, 1800, 
Paris; m. Eleonorc C.'olon; d. Aug. 
30, 1872, New Orleans. 

Preyer (Gottfried) composed the 
oratorio “ Nojih,” a synipliony, masses, 
three volumes of “ Hymns for the 
Orthodox Greek Church,” Vienna, 
1847; taught harmony and counter- 
point, Vienna Conservatory; chapel- 
master at St. Stephen’s and vice 
chapelmaster to the court ; pupil of 
Seclitcr; played organ. B. Mai*. 15, 
1807, llaiisbrunn. Lower Austria; d. 
May 0, 1901, Vienna. 

Prick Song. Obsolete term for 
written as opposed to extempore mu- 
sic. 

Priestnall (John) made violins, vi- 
olas, ’cellos, and douhlehasses in 
London from 1870. B. 1819, Saddle- 
worth, near Oldham; d. Jan. 18, 
1899, Roelidale. 

Prima or Primo. It. First,” as 
Buffa, chief comic actress; Donna, 
chief woman singer; Viola, first vi- 
ola; Violin, first violin; Basso, 
first bass. 

Primacerius. L. CANTOR or 
PRECENTOR. 

Primavera (Giovanni Leonardo) 
composed masses, Neapolihin canzoni, 
madrigals; chapelmaster to the Gov- 
ernor of Milan, 1573. B. Barletta, 
Naples; d. after 1590. 

Prime. First service of the HO- 
RAE CANONICAE; lowest of two 
notes forming an interval; Tonic or 
Generator; first Partial Tone. 

Prince Igor. Alexander Borodin’s 
four-act opera to his own book w^as 
completed by Rimsky-Korsakov and 


Glazounov, and first performed Oct. 
23, 1890, at the St. '*retersbdrg Im- 
perial Opera. 

Princesse d’Aubevge. Jan 

Bldckx’s three-act lyric drama, to 
book by Nestor de Tiere, was first per- 
formed in Brussels, 1896, as “ Herberg 
Prinses.” Gustave Lagye made the 
French translation. ^ 

Princess Ida. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s two-act comic opera, to book by 
W. S. Gilbert, being a “ per\*ersion ” 
of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” was first 
performed Jan. 5, 1884, at the Savoy 
Theatre, London. 

Princess of Kensington. Edward 
German’s two-act comic opera, to book 
by B.'isil Hood, was first performed 
.fan. 22, 1903, at the Savoy Theatre, 
London. 

Principal. Subject of FUGUE; 
open diapason organ stop; an open 
metal organ stop, an octave above 
open diapason; chief. 

Principale. It. Principal. 

Principalis. L. The Hypate of 
GREEK MUSIC. 

Principalis Extenta. h. The Li- 
chanos Hypaton of GREEK MUSIC. 

Principal Theme. Chief subject 
of a movement in sonata FORM as 
opposed to a subordinate theme. 

Pring (Jacob Cubitt) composed 
glees, anthems, harpsichord pieces; 
played organ. B. Lewisham, 1771; 
d. 1799, Jx)ndon. Joseph composed 
“Twenty Anthems,” published 1805; 
played organ, Bangor Cathedral; Dr. 
Mus., Oxford. B. Jan. 15, 1776, Ken- 
sington; brother of JACOB CUBITT; 
d. Feb. 13, 1842, Bangor. Isaac 
plavod organ at Oxford. B. 3777, 
London; brother of JACOB CUBITT; 
d. 1799, Oxford. 

Printing. Music is printed 
cither from movable types, first era- 
ploj^ed for that purpose by Ottaviano 
PETRUCCI, by the lithographic proc- 
ess, from plates engraved on copper 
or punched in pewter, or from photo- 
gravures. 

Prioris (Johannes) composed 
church music and chansons; became 
organist of St. Peter’s, Rome, 1490; 
chapelmaster to Louis XII of France, 
1507. 
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Prise de Trole. Part one of " Les 
TROYENS, by licrlioz. 

Proasma. Introduction, prelude, or 
short symphony. 

Probe. Ocr. Rehearsal. 

Proceleusmaticus. Metrical foot 
consisting of four short syllables or 
two pyrrhics. 

Proch (Heinrich) composed the 
comic opera “ Ring und Maske,” 1844; 

Das Alpenhorn,” and otlier popular 
lieder; cliapelmaster of the Vienna 
court theatre from 1840. B. July 22, 
1809, Vienna; d. Dec. 18, 1878, 
Vienna. 

Prodigal Son. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s oratorio was first performed 
1869, at the Worcester Festival. 

Profius (Ambrosius) wrote on 
singing, attacking Solmisation ; pub- 
lished collections of music; played 
organ, Breslau Elizabethkirche, Kioll. 
B. Breslau, Feb. 12, 1589; d. Dec. 
27, 1661. 

Programme or Program. List 
of works to be performed. 

Programme Music is that which 
professes to give a definite descrip- 
tion of moods or events. Tliere is 
an unfortunate tendency on tlie part 
of all commentators to enlarge ujioii 
whatever suggestion the creator of a 
work has given of its inner meaning, 
whether in music, painting, or statu- 
ary, to progress from the subjective 
to the objective, from the abstract to 
the concrete. Realizing that this 
tendency is due the lack of apprecia- 
tion and understanding of absolute 
music by the multitude, certain mod- 
ern composers have endeavored to 
manufacture music of descriptive 
intensity equal that of the printed 
word, to embody street noises and the 
cries of the nursery in the larger 
symphonic form. Under the caption 
PASTORAL SYMPHONY will be 
found some account of the highest 
type of Programme Music, and of the 
absurdities to which it led, despite 
the plainly expressed purpose of the 
composer. 

Progression. Motion from note to 
note or from chord to chord. 

Progression Schweller. Oer. 
Abbd Vogler’s invention for produc- 


ing Crescendo and Diminuendo effects 
on the organ. 

Prolatio. In Mensurable Music, 
the subdivision of a soiuibreve into 
minims; in Great or Perfect Prola- 
tion there were three minims to the 
semibreve ; in the Lesser or Imperfect, 
there were but two. 

Prometheus. Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven’s only ballet, to plot by Vigano, 
‘‘ Die Geschopfe dcs Prometheus,” was 
first performed Mar. 28, 1801, in the 
Vienna court theatre. There are 16 
numbers, exclusive of the overture and 
introduction. 

Promptement. Fr. Quickly. 
Prontamente. It. Quickly, 

read i 1 3 '. 

Pronto. It. Quick, ready. 

Prope Media. L, The Paramese 
in GREEK MUSIC. 

Proper Chant. Obsolete name for 
the k(;y 0 major. 

Prophete. G iacomo Meyerbeer’s 
five-act opera, to book by Scribe, was 
first performed April 16, 1849, at the 
Paris Opera. Tbe story, laid in Hol- 
land, 1581, follows historical lines 
more closely than is usually the case 
in opera. John of Lc^^den is to be 
married to Jiertha, an orphan girl 
who is vassal to Count Oberthal. The 
first act reveals John and his mother, 
Fidcs, at Dordrecht, at a time when tlie 
Anabaptists are inciting the peasants 
to attack Obertlial’s castle. Ober- 
thal recognized in Giona one of tlie 
three Anabaptist loaders, a former ser- 
vant, discliarged for thieving, and de- 
nounces him to the mob, wbicli speed- 
ily loses its enthusiasm. Bertha and 
Fidcs ask Oberthars consent to the 
girl’s marriage, but ho is struck witli 
her beauty, and has her dragged into 
his castle, witli Fidcs, as her attend- 
ant. The next act tak(*3 place at Ley- 
den. The Anabaptists come to the 
inn kept by John and his mother, are 
impressed with John’s resemblance to 
the picture of David in Munster Cathe- 
dral, and on learning that he is brave, 
a visionary with some knowledge 
of Scriptures, hail him as their 
leader. John prefers to keep his inn 
and looks forward to a happy mar- 
riage with Bertha. His betrothed, 
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meantime, has escaped from Oberthal, 
found her way to the inn, and is 
laced in hiding, while Oberthal and 
is soldiers, who have hastened in 
pursuit, enter, and threaten that, un- 
less John gives up the girl, his mother 
shall be killed. John in his agony 
surrenders Bertha. Again Uie Ana- 
baptists offer to make him their 
leader, and this time, John, who Ims 
visions of revenge, accepts. The third 
act represents the camp of the Ana- 
baptists, near Munster, Skaters come 
across a frozen lake, bring food, and a 
charming ballet ensues. Oberthal is 
taken prisoner, but on learning that 
Bertha has escaped dishonour and is 
in Munster, John determines that his 
prisoner shall be held until Bertha 
herself can pass judgment upon him, 
then leads a successful assault on 
the (uty. The fourth act takes place 
in Miinstor, now ruled by the Anabap- 
tists. Bertha, disguised as a pilgrim, 
meets Fidcs, attired as a beggar. 
Fides believes that John has been 
murdered by the Prophet, not know- 
ing that her son is the Prophet him- 
self, and Bertha swears to kill the 
Prophet to avenge John. The scene 
shifts to the Cathedral, where John 
is to be crowned Emperor of Ger- 
many. As the coronation procession 
marches by, Fides recognizes John, and 
calls to him. The leaders of the Ana- 
baptists tell him if he acknowledges 
his mother, they will kill her, and to 
save her, he declares she is insane. 
Fides is then led off to prison. The 
last act takes place in the Prison of 
Munster. The three Anabaptists have 
heard that the imperial forces are 
closing in upon Miinstor, and agree 
to buy their safety by sacrificing 
their puppet, who has just been 
crowned, to the true Emperor. Fides is 
brought in, and John comes to beg her 
forgiveness. This she readily grants, 
but demands that he renounce his 
power. An officer who is faithful to 
John informs him the city has been 
betrayed to the enemy, and brings 
in Bertha, who is charged with having 
attempted to fire the palace. On recog- 
nizing in her lover the bloodthirsty 
Prophet who has ravaged the coun- 
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try, Bertha is overcome with horror, 
and kills herself. John sends his 
mother to a place of safety, and pre- 
pares to die with his enemies. The 
scene changes to the Banquet Hall. As 
the three Anabaptists rush in, leading 
the hostile troops in order to im- 
prison John, he fires a mine which 
blows up the palace, and all die to- 
gether. At the last moment, Fides 
enters, to forgive, then perishes with 
her son. The original cast included 
Mme. Viardot Garcia as Fides, con., 
and Roger, as the Prophet, ten. The 
great aria for Fides, “ Ah ! mon fils ” 
or “ O figlio mio,” occurs in the second 
act. The ballet, the famous Corona- 
tion March, and the Prophet’s drink- 
ing song, “ Bevian e intormo,” are 
among the Meyerbeer pieces most often 
heard in concert. 

Proportion. TTie relation of num- 
bers to each other, not only in the 
matter of intervals, but also as a 
means of determining the length of 
notes, was an important subject with 
mediffival theorists, who interlarded 
their works with such pretty words as 
Triplasiiporbipartionsquintas to ex- 
press the ratio 17.5, and Subtriplasu- 
pertripartiensquartas to express tlie 
ratio 4.15. Modern music is so far 
from being a branch of applied mathe- 
matics that only in matters of Scale 
and Temperament is there occasion to 
call in the services of the professed 
mathematician. 

Proposta. It, Subject of FUGUE. 

Proprietas, L, Ligature, of which 
the first note was sung as a breve. 

Prosa. Hymn sung between the 
Gradual and the Gospel in the Roman 
Catholic liturgy. 

Prosae Sequentiae. L. PROSA. 

Prosarium. L. Book of Prosae. 

Prose. PROSA. 

Proslambanomenos. Or, The let- 
ter A in the Greater Perfect system 
of GREEK MUSIC. 

Proske (Karl) collected church 
music in Italy, much of which he pub- 
lished as “ Musica Divina ’’ ; was or- 
dained priest, 1826, and became canon 
and chapelmastcr of Ratisbon Cathe- 
dral, to which he willed his valuable 
collection. B. 0 robing, Upper Sile- 
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sia, Feb. 11, 1794; d. Dec. 20, 
1861. 

Prout (Dr. Ebenezer) wrote valu- 
able primers on theory ; composed three 
symphonies, an organ concerto, a re- 
quiem, Psalm cxxvi for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, services, anthems; 
wrote criticism, edited music publi- 
cations; taught Royal Academy of 
Music and Guildhall School of Music; 
became professor of music, Dublin 
University, 1894; pupil of Charles 
Salaman. B. Mar. 1, 1835, Oundle, 
Northamptonshire ; died December 5, 
1909. 

Provenqales. TROUBADOURS. 

Pruckner (Dionys) tiiught piano 
at Stuttgart Conservatory; court 
pianist; pupil of Liszt. B. May 12, 
1834, Munich; d. Dec. 1, 1896, Heidel- 
berg. 

Prudent (Emile) composed the 
concerto-symphonie “ Les trois Reves ” 
and several once popular piano pieces ; 
played piano; pupil Paris (Conserva- 
toire. B. April 3, 1817, Angoul^me; 
d. May 14, 1803, 

Prume (Franqois Hubert) com- 
posed “La Melancolie” and other 
salon pieces for violin; played violin; 
pupil and at 17 professor at Liftge 
Conservatory. B, June 3, 1816, Stnve- 
lot, near Lidge; d. July 14, 1819, 
Stavelot. 

P r u m i e r (Antoine) composed 
about 100 works for harp; played 
harp, Paris Op(*ra Comique; taught, 
Paris Conservatoire, where he had 
been a pupil. B. July 2, 1794, Paris; 
d. Jan. 21, 1868. Ange Conrad 
played and composed for harp; pupil 
of his father ANTOINE. B. Jan. 5, 
1820, Paris; d. April 3, 1884, Paris. 

Psallettes. MA tTRl SES. 

Psalm. Songs of worship attrib- 
uted to David, and inherited by the 
Christian chuiclies from the earlier 
Temple service of the Jews. The word 
is from the Greek, meaning “ to pluck 
a string,’’ and hence harp-song. 

Psalm-Melodicon. Wind instru- 
ment for imitating orchestral effects 
invented, 1828, by Schuhmachcr Wein- 
rich. An improvement, 1832, by Leo 
Schmidt, was known as the Apollo- 
Lyra. 


Psalmistae. Churchmen ap- 
pointed to sing such of the Cantus 
Ambrosianus as would have been 
marred in congregational singing. 

Psalmody. The practice of psalm 
singing and the rules by which this 
is governed. 

Psalter ium. L. Psalter or collec- 
tion of the Psalms with the music 
noted. 

Psaltery. NEBEL. 

Psaltriae. L. Women employed 
to sing and play at banquets. 

Puccini (Giacomo) founded a 
family of Italian musicians which 
culminated in his namesake and great- 
great-grandson, the popular operatic 
composer; composed church music; 
became ehapelniaster to tlie Republic 
of Lucca ; pupil of Padre Martini 
and teacher of Giiglielmi. B. 1712. 
Antonio composed operas, church 
music; wrote on theory; succeeded 
his father GIACOMO as chapel master 
at Lucca. B. 1747. Domenico com- 
posed opojas and church music; 
pupil of his father ANTONIO. B. 
1771; d. 1815. Michele composed 
church music, operas; pupil of Mcr- 
oaiKlanto. B. 1813; d. 18(54. Pacini 
composed a reciuiem in his honour. 

Puccini (Giacomo) composed the 
operas “ MAN ON LESCAUT,” “La 
BOIlfeME,” “La TOSCA,” “MAD- 
AME BUTTERFLY”; ranked with 
the most popular and gifted of the 
“ Young Italian ” school. Son of 
MICHELE Puccini, he received his 
first musical instruction from Ange- 
loni in his native city, Lucca; and 
then entered the Milan Conservatory 
as a pensioner of Queen Margherita 
of Italy, where he studied under A. 
Ponchielli. His Sinfonia-Capriccio for 
orchestra was so well received that 
Ponchielli suggested he try “ l^e 
VTLLT,” for whicli Fontana had writ- 
ten a libretto. This was performed 
May 31, 1884, at the Teatro dal Verme, 
Milan, and after revision and elabora- 
tion into two acts, at La Scala, Jan. 
24, 1885. His “Edgar,” likewise to 
book by Fontana, and based ^on de 
Musset’s “ La Coupe et les Levres,” 
was first performed, April 21, 1889, at 
La Scala, but proved a failure. Then 
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followed the highly successful works 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. In 1907 Puccini visited the 
United States to aid in the produc- 
tion of his “ Manon Lescaut ” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and while 
there visited the theatres in the hope 
of finding some suitable American sub- 
ject for an opera. II is choice fell on 
“ The Girl of the Golden West.” A 
libretto was provided on this subject 
by Zangarini? and in tlio spring of 
1908 Puccini had begun work, promis- 
ing to complete it for the season of 
1908-9. B. June 22, IS5S, Lucca; add. 
Torre del Lago, Italy. 

Puccitta (Vincenzo) composed 10 
volumes of songs, jmblished by 
Ricordi, Milan; 2.1 operas, of which 
** I due Prigionieri,” the first, was pro- 
duced at Home, 1801; conducted 
operas in Lisbon, London, and in Paris 
during Mine. Catalani’s management 
of the Italian ojiera; pupil of Fena- 
roli and Sala. B. 1778, Civita Vcc- 
chia; d. Doc. 20, IHfil, Milan. 

Puget (Loisa) composed the one- 
act opera “ Le mauvais Oeil,” Opera 
Comique, Oct. 1, 18.36; the operetta 
“ La Veilleuse,” Gymnase, Sept. 27, 
1869; songs once highly popular to 
words by G. Lemoino; pupil of 
Adolphe Adam. B. 1810, Paris; m. 
Lemoine, 1842; retired after 1869. 

Pugnani (Gaetano) composed three 
sets of violin sonatas, 12 symphonie.s, 
chamber music; conducted, taught, 
played violiil; pupil of Corelli and 
Tartini. B. Nov. 27, 1731, Turin; d. 
June 15, 1798, Turin. 

Pugno (Stiphane Raoul) com- 
posed operas and oratorios; played 
piano, touring Europe and America 
with distinguished success in concerts 
and recitals ; was piano professor, 
Paris Conservatoire, 1896 to 1901, 
where as pupil he had won first prizes 
for piano, harmony, sol f ego, and 
organ. From 1872 to 1892, Pugno 
played organ at the Church of St. 
Eugene; became cborusmaster at the 
Theatre Ventadour, 1874, and from 
1892 to 1896 was professor of har- 
mony at the Conservatoire. Besides 
his songs, piano sonata, and the piano 
pieces, “ Les Nuits,” his chief compo- 


sitions were: “La Resurrection de 
Lazare,” oratorio, 1879; the fairy 
opera, “ La F6e Cocotte,” the ballet, 
“Les Papillons,” 1881; the comic 
opera, “ Ninetta,” 1882; the five-act 
ballet, “ Vivianc,” 1886 ; the three-act 
opera bouffc, “ Le Sosie,” 1887, the 
three-act comic opera, “ Le Valet de 
C(x*ur,” 1888; “ Le Retour dTIlysse,” 
1889, the four-act opera “ La Vocation 
de Marius,” 1890 ; “ La petite Poucette,” 
] 89 1 ; “ La Danscuse de Corde,” a 

three-act pantomime, 1892; “Pour Ic 
Drapeau,” 1895; “ Le Chevalier aux 
Flours” (with Messager), a ballet, 
1897 ; “ Melusinc ” and “ Les Pauvres 
Gens.” B. June 23, 1852, Paris; add. 
Paris. 

Pulpitum. L. Stage of the Classic 
theatre; MOTET. 

Pulsatile. Name for PERCUS- 
SION INSTRUMENTS. 

Pul sa tor Organorum. L, Term 
for organ player at a time wdien the 
action of the instrument was so heavy 
that the keys had to be struck with 
the fist or even depressed with the 
elbows. 

Punctus. L. DOT or point, 

Punkt. Gcr. DQT. 

Punktirte Noten. Oer. Dotted 
notes. 

Punta. It. Point, as Colla Pimta 
dclB Arco, “ with the point of the 
bow.” 

Puntato. It. Detached, pointed, 
staccato. 

Pupitre. Fr. PULPTTUM. 

Puppo (Giuseppe) composed three 
violin concertos and other violin 
pieces; played violin, accumulating a 
large fortune in tours of Europe, but 
died in poverty; pupil of the Naples 
Con.servatory. B. June 12, 1749, 

Lucca; d. April 19, 1827. 

Purcell (Henry, “ the Elder ”) 
sang in Eng. Chapel Royal on its re- 
establishment, 1660; played in the 
King’s Band of Music from 1663; 
became the father of the greatest of 
English composers. D. Aug. 11, 1664. 
Thomas sang Eng. Chapel Royal from 
1660; became lay vicar, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 1661 ; composer and musi- 
cian to the king, 1662; composed a 
burial chant; brother of HENRY, 
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"THE ELDER » fr July 31, 1682. 
Daniel composed inusic to plays by 
Cibber, D’Urfey, Farquhar, etc., six 
anthems, six cantatas, sonatas for 
flute and violin, organ and harpsi- 
chord settings of the Psalms; played 
organ. B. about ICGO; 3 "oungest son 
of HENRY, "THE ELDER”; d. 1717, 
London_ 

Purcell (Henry) nfcom posed the 
opera " Dioclesiaii,” adapted by Better- 
ton from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
" Prophetess,” music to some 35 plays, 
much incidental music published 
(Posth.), 1697, as "a collection of 
Ayres Composed for the Theatre and 
upon other Occasions,” church music; 
ranked asTrhe greatest of composers of 
English birth. Son of Henry Purcell, 
"the Elder,” who died while he was 
still a child, he became a chorister in 
the Eng. Chapel Ro^ml, and when his 
voice broke, studied organ and compo- 
sition with John Blow. For 12 years 
from 1676 ho was a copyist at West- 
minster Abbey, during which time he 
composed some anthems, a song pub- 
lished, 1677, in “ Playford’s Choice 
Ayres,” and an elegy on the deatli of 
Matthew Locke, which appeared in the 
same collection. In 1680 Purcell suc- 
ceeded his master, Blow, who seems 
to have been deposed, as organist at 
Westminster Abbey. " Fantazias ” for 
strings, composed about this time, show 
the influence of Orlando Gibbons. 
From this year date the first of his 
dramatic pieces, music to "Theodosius, 
and the Virtuous Wife,” his Ode to 
Charles II, " Welcome Vicegerent,” 
and doubtless some church music. In 
1682 he succeeded Lowe as organist of 
the Chapel Royal, and in 1683 pub- 
lished his “Sonnatas of 111 Parts,” two 
violins and organ or harpsicliord, and 
began to style himself " composer in 
ordinary to his most Sacred Majesty.” 
"My heart is inditing,” one of his 
best anthems, was probably composed 
for the coronation of James II. The 
" Elegy on John Playford,” and the 
birthday ode, " Sound the Trumpets,” 
date from 1687. 1680 was memorable 

being the year of Purcell’s only 
serious financial trouble. He had ac- 
cepted fees for admission to the organ 


lofjr ot Westminster Abbey at the 
coronation of William and Mary, and 
Hlesc he was obliged to refund. 1690 
saw the performance of " Dioclesian,” 
Ivhich was not successful, although 
the song " What shall 1 do to show 
how much I love her ” has not yet 
lost favour. In 1691 he composed 
" King Arthur ” to Dryden’s book, and 
in 1694 the anthem " Thou knowest, 
Ix>rd, the secrets of our hearts,” for 
the funeral of Queen Mary. From 1695 
date tw^o elegies to the Queen, music 
for Jlpward and Dryden’s " Indian 
Queen ” and, in all probability, music 
to Shadwell’s operatic version of " The 
Tempest.” Handel, who borrowed 
many passages from Purcell, as well 
as his broad treatment of the massed 
chorus, soon caused the Englishman to 
be forgotten, his music fell into neg- 
lect, and it is not yet possible to 
give anything like a complete cata- 
logue. fsiovello pul>lished four vols. of 
" IhirceH’s Sacred Music.” Besides the 
collection of theatre music above re- 
ferred U), a number of his songs are 
contained in " Orpheus Britannicus,” 
in two books, 1697 and 1702. Of songs, 
duets, trios, and catclies, he composed 
more than 200, and the plays for 
which he composed incidental music 
include, in addition to tliose men- 
tioned, " The Knight of Malta,” " The 
Indian Emperor,” " The Fairy Queen,” 
" Aurung-Zebe,” "The Fatal Mar- 
riage,” " Don Quixote,” “ Timon of 
Athens,” “ Oroonoko,” etc. B. 1658 or 
1659, London; d. Nov. 21, 1695. 
Edward became organist of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster. B. 1689; 
son of the great HENRY; d. July 1, 
1740, London. Edward Henry played 
organ in London churches; in boy- 
hood, chorister, Eng. Chapel Royal. 
Son of EDWARD; d. about 1770. 

%, Purcell Club was organized in 
London, 1836, and gave two concerts 
of Purcell’s music annually until 
1863, when the club dissolved. 

Purcell Commemoration was held 
in l^ndon, Jan. 30, 1858, in celebra- 
tion of the composer’s 200th anniver- 
sary. In 1895 the bicentenary of the 
composer’s death was honoured by the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, and 
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“ King Arthur ” was sung at the Bir- 
mingham Festival, 1897. 

Furcell Society was founded in 
London, 1870, for the purpose of is- 
suing a complete edition of Purcell’s 
compositions. Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousc- 
ley, Bart., headed the original com- 
mittee, and several publications were 
issued. For a time the movement 
lost strength, but a new organization 
was effected in 1887. A 15th volume 
was issued by the society, 1905. Dr. 
Sir Hubert II. Parry, Bart., was then 
at the head of the committee. 

Purday (Charles Henry) composed 
a setting of the hymn “ Lead Kindly 
Light”; lectured; wrote on music; 
edited sacred works, B. Jan. 11, 1799, 
Folkestone; d. April ‘23, 1885, Loudon. 

Purday (Thomas) published sheet 
songs in London, 1838-55. 

Purday (Zenas Trivett) published 
music in London, 1831-60. Son of the 
Purday who published music as Pur- 
day & Button, in partnership with 
S. J. Button. 

Purdie (Robert) published music 
in Edinburgh, 1808 to 1837, when he 
was succeeded by his son John, who 
continued the business until 1887. 

Purfling. Ornamental inlayed bor- 
der on violins and guitars. 

Puritani. Vincenzo Bellini’s two- 
act opera, to book by Count Pepoli, 
was fir.st performed dan. ‘25, 1835, at 
the Paris Theatres des Italicns. The 
story is laid in England during the 
Great Rebellion. Elvira, daughter of 
Lord Walton, who commands Ply- 
mouth for tlic Puritins, loves Arturo 
(Lord Arthur Talbot), a young cava- 
lier who served his king. Elvira’s 
hand has been promised Ricardo (Sir 
Richard Forth) of the Cromwellian 
forces, but Giorgio (Sir George Wal- 
ton) brings his niece the glad news 
that her father has agreed that shfe 
shall marry Arturo, and that her lover 
shall be admitted to the fortress. But 
the widowed Henrietta Maria, who is 
in the fortress under sentence of 
death, is allowed to escape by Arturo, 
disguised as Elvira. Thinking her- 
self abandoned by Arturo, Elvira be- 
comes insane. Meantime Arturo is 
proscribed by Parliament and in dan- 


ger of death. TaS^hed by the appeals 
of Giorgio, Ricardo agrees that he 
will induce the Parliamentary leaders 
to pardon Arturo if he is captured 
unarmed. He is so captured while 
explaining his disappearance to Elvira, 
and is condemned to die on the same 
day, but the message of his pardon 
soon restores hjm and Elvira to hap- 
piness. The original cast included: 
Elvira, Grisi, sop.; Arturo, Rubini, 
ten. ; Ricardo, Tamburini, bass ; Gior- 
gio, Lablache, bass. The principal 
musical numbers are: Act I: “Ahl 
sempre io ti perdei,” Ricardo; “A te 
o cara,” Arturo ; “ Son vergin vez- 
zosa,” Elvira and the finale “ Non 
casa, non spiaggia Act IT : “ Qui la , 
voce” (Mad Song), Elvira; “Vien, 
diletto,” Elvira; “ vSuoni la tromba” 
(Liberty Duet), Giorgio and Ricardo; 
“A Hiia foiitc Jilllitto c .solo,” Arturo; 
“St,a.r toco ognor,” Arturo and Elvira; 
“Ella h tromaiito,” Arturo. 

Puritan’s Daughter. Michael 
William Balfc’s three-act opera, to 
book by J. V. Bridgeman, was first 
performed Nov. 30, 1861, at Covent 
Garden, London. 

Pye (Kellow John) composed the 
full anthem “ Turn Thee again, 0 
Lord,” (Gresham medal, 1832) and 
other church music, madrigals; was 
the first piano pupil of the London 
Royal Academy of Music, under Ci- 
priani Potter, and Dr. Crotch (har- 
mony) ; abandoned his profession to 
go into trade, 1853, but served as 
officer of many institutions and so- 
cieties. B. Feb. 9, 1812, Exeter; d. 
Sept. 22, 1901, Exmouth. 

Pyknon. “ Close note.” In GREEK 
MUSIC the quarter-tones of the En- 
harmonic Genera; in mediajval music 
a semitone. 

Pyne (Louisa Panny) sang sop. in 
English operas and concerts, excelling 
in such rrdes as Amina, Zerlina, Queen 
of the Night; toured United States 
1854-55, and on her return to England 
gave opera at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden with William HARRISON, 
until 1862 ; pupil of Sir George Sn^^ 
B. Aug. 27, 1832; m. the siiM: 
Frank Bodda, 1868; d. Mar. 20, 19] 
London. 
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Pyramidon. Organ stop of 16 ft. 
or 32 ft. tone, the pipes being four 
times as wide at the top as at the 
mouth. 

Pyrophone. Kastner’s invention 
for producing musical tones from jets 
of gas burning under tubes. 

Pythagoreans. The Canonici, who 
followed the system of Pythagoras, 
judging concords and dissonances 
solely by the mathematical theory of 
ratio of vibration. Opposed to them 
were the Musici, followers of Aria- 
toxenus, who held that the ear and 
practice should be the only guides in 
such matters. 


Q., when inverted, indicates, in 
'cello scores, that the thumb is to be 
employed as a CAPO TASTO. 

Quadrate B., or “square B'' was 
the first ACCIDENTAL, since it 
raised B rotundum or “ round B ” a 
semitone. The modern Natural sign 
is derived from B. Quaclratum. 

Quadratum. L. Breve or square 
note, in old NOTATION. 

Quadri (Doin.) wrote on theory; 
taught music in Milan. B. 1801, 
Vicenza; d. 1843, Milan. 

Quadrible. QUATR I BLE. 

Quadrille. Square dance for four 
or multiples of that number of 
dancers, derived from the French 
court ballets of the 18tli century. 
The five movements are known as “ Tx* 
Pantalon,” “ La Poule,” “ L'Et^,” “ La 
Trenise,” or “ La Pastourelle,” and 
" La Finale.” 

Quadripartite. Four-voice com- 
position. 

Quadrum. L. Tlie NATUBAL 
sign. 

Quadruple Counterpoint is four- 
part COUNTERPOINT so con- 
structed that all parts may be trans- 
posed. 

Quadruple Croche. Fr. Ilemi- 
demisemiquaver or 04th note. 

Quadruplet. Four equal notes 
grouped. 

Quantity. Duration of notes or 
syllables in METRE. 

Quantz (Johann Joachim) com- 
posed 300 concertos for one and two 


flutes and 200 other pieces in which 
the flute figures; invented the second 
key and turning slide for flute ; taught 
flute to Frederick the Great, ix) whom 
he was chamber composer and con- 
ductor, 1741-73; pupil of Buffardin. 
B. Oberscheden, near Gottingen, Jan. 
30, 1697; d. July 12, 1773, Potsdam. 
See autobiography; life by A. Quantz, 
his grandson. 

Quarles (Charles) played organ 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and York 
Minster ; composed “ Lesson for Harp- 
.^iwiord.” D. 1727. 

Quarta. L. QUARTE. 

Quarte. Fr. Interval of a FOURTH. 
Abundans or Superflua^ augmented 
fourth. 

Quart de Mesure. Fr. Crotchet 
or quarter note rest. 

Quarte de Hazard. Fr. 2 ft. organ 
stop a fourth above the Hazard or 
12th. 

Quart de Soupir. Fr, Semiqua- 
ver or eightli note rest. 

Quarte du Ton. Fr. Subdomi- 
nant. 

Quarter Note. Crotchet or fourth 
of a whole note. 

Quarter Tones. Enharmonic in- 
tervals less than a semitone, as the 
difference between E flat and D 
sharp, correctly sung or played on the 
violin. 

Quartet. Any composition for four 
solo instruments or voices. The string 
quartet, for two violins, viola and 
’cello, rediieod to sonata FORM by 
Haydn and developed by IVIozart and 
Beethoven, has long been the medium 
for the expression of the noblest 
thoughts in Chamber Music. 

Quartette. L. QUARTET. 

Quartfagott. Ger. Bassoon set a 
fourth below that commonly used. 

Quartflote. Gcr. Flute a fourth 
higher than the common flute. 

Quartgeige. Gcr. KIT. 

Quasi. Ij. “ In the style of,” as 
Allegretto, somewhat allegretto; 
Fantasia, almost in fantasia style. 

Quatorzieme. Fr. FOURTEENTH. 

Quatre. Fr. Four. 

Quatre Fils Aymon. Michael 
William Balfe’s op(5ra comique to 
book by Leuven and Brunswick, was 
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first performed July 15, 1844, at the 
Paris Opf»ra Comique. 

Quatre Mains, H. Fr, For four 
hands. 

Quatrible. In obsolete music, pro- 
gression by parallel fourths. 

uatricinilim. Music* in four parts, 
uattricroma. It, Seniicieiuiscini- 
quaver. 

Quattro Mani. L. For four hands. 

Quatuor. Fr. QlIAiri’ET. 

Quaver. Eighth note or erochc. 

Queen of Sheba. English name 
of (Goldmark’s opera '‘KUJSKGIN VON 
SABA.” 

Quef (Charles) played organ in 
Paris, succeeding (Juilmant at the 
Church of La Trinitc'*, 1902, where he 
had been ohoirniaster in 1900. 

Queisser (Carl Traugott) became 
the first notable trombone soloist; 
also played viola in Matthai’s quar- 
tet and helped found Lcipsic “ Eu- 
terpe ” society. B. Jan. 11, 1800, 
near Lcipsic; d. June 12, 1846, 

Lcipsic. 

Querflote. (#rr. Traverse or com- 
mon FLU9^E. 

Querpfeife. 6-hole Swiss FLUTE. 

Querstand. Her. FALSE RELA- 
TION. 

Queue. Fr. *^Tail.” Tailpiece of 
viols or the tail of a note. 

Quick Step. March in quick time. 

Quieto. It. Calm, quiet. 

Quilisma. In obsoleb^ notation the 
sign or NEUMA representing a trill. 

Quinault (Jean Baptiste Mau- 
rice) composed ballets; sang and 
acted. D. 1744, Gien. 

Quinault (Philippe) wrote nu- 
merous libretti for Lulli. B. 1635, 
Paris; d. Nov. 26, 1688. 

Quindecima. Double octave. 

Quinible. Progression by fifths. 

Quint. Interval of FIFTH; 5i/, ft. 
organ stop a fifth above the founda- 
tion stops; a violin’s E string. 

Quintabsatz. Ger. Imperfect 
CADENCE. 

Quinta Decima. L. Interval of 
Fifteenth, or double octave; organ 
stop two octaves above the founda- 
tion stops. 

Quinta Falsa. L. "FALSE 
FIFTH.” 


Quinta Modi. L. The Dominant 

or fifth degree of a scale. 

Quintaton. Ger. Organ stop of 
covered metal pipes sounding a Pith 
and the fundamental. 

Quinta Toni. L. QUINTA MODI. 

Quinte. Fr. QUINT. 

Quinterna. Obsolete violin-shaped 
guitar. 

Quintet. Composition for five solo 
voices or instruments in sonata FORM. 
The most celebrated string quintet is 
that of Mendelssohn, in A, Op. 18; the 
greatest with piano, that of Schumann. 

Quintfuge. Ger. An answer in 
FUGUE at the interval of a fifth. 

Quintole. Group of five notes 
played in the time of four. 

Quinton. Fr. Obsolete five- 
stringed viol. 

Quintoyer. To sound a 12th by 
overblowing ; to sing a (,),UIN1BLE. 

Qiiintuor. Fr. (H^NTE^’. 

Quintuple. L. “ Five-fold.” Time 
having live beats to the measure. 
Quintus. L. A liftb i)art. 

Quintviola. Gamba organ stop 
pitched at (iUINT. 

Quire. Obsolete English for 

niom. 

Quirester. Obsolete English for 
OlIOULSTER. 

Qui Tollis. L. "Who taketh 
away,” from the GTjORIA in the 
MASS. 

Quodlibet. h. "What you will.” 
Humorous medley or potpourri or 
Dutch concert. 

Quoniam tu solus, h. "For Thou 
alone,” from the GLORIA in the 
MASS. 


B. H. Abbreviation for "right 
hand.” B. G. Abbreviation for 
" responsoriiim gradualc.” The letter 
B. alone serves as the abbreviation 
for " ripieno,” " clavier de recit ” or 
“right.” 

Baaff (Anton) sang ten. in opera, 
creating the role of " Idomeneo ” for 
his friend Mozart; in early life pre- 
pared for priesthood in Cologne Jesuit 
College, but was made court singer 
by Elector Clement Augustus. B. near 
Bonn, 1714; d. May 27, 1797, Munich. 
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Rabanna or Rabani. Small Indian 
band drum. 

Rabbia. It Vwry. 

Raccourcir. Ir. To shorten. 

Rachmaninoff (Sergius Vassi- 
lievitch) composed the successful 
one-act opera “ Aleko,” Moscow, 1893, 
a “ Prelude,” concerto, and other 
piano pieces; played piano; pupil of 
Siloti and Arensky at the Moscow 
Conservatory, where he won the 
grand gold medal in 1891. 11. 1873, 

Nijni Novgorod; add. St. Pett'rshurg. 

Rackett. Obsolete bombard much 
improved by Denncr but now replaced 
by the bassoon; obsolete organ stop 
of 8 ft. or Id ft. pitch. 

Raddolcendo. It. Increasing soft- 
ness and sweetness. 

Raddoppiato. L, To double a part 
or interval. 

Radical. Fundamental CADENCE, 
or root of CHOKD. 

Radoux (Jean Theodore) direct- 
ed Lidge Conservatory, 1872; com- 
posed the oratorio “ Cain,” the can- 
tata “ Le Fille do Joptht^s” two sym- 
phonies, Te Deuin; wrote biography 
of Vieuxtomps; pupil of Liege Ck)n- 
servatory, wliere he won the prix de 
Rome, 1859, with hiscantatit“ Lc Juif 
Errant,” later of llal^vy. B. Nov. 9, 
1835, Liege; add. Liege. 

Radziwill, Prince von (Anton 
Heinrich) composed 25 numbers to 
Goethe/s “ Faust,” part songs ; played 
’cello, sang; patronized Beethoven. 
B. June 13, 1775, Wilna; d. April 8, 
1833. 

Raff (Joseph Joachim) composed 
11 symphonies, a piano concerto and 
suite for violin and orchestra which 
are still played, much chamber music, 
songs, and the operas “Kdnig Alfred,” 
“ Dame Kobold,” “Samson ” ; ranked 
with the most prolific composers of 
the “ Romantic School.” Practically 
self-taught, although son of an organ- 
ist, Raff had won classical honors at 
a Jesuit school, but was compelled to 
discontinue his studies from lack of 
means. In 1843 Mendelssohn, im- 
pressed by some manuscrij^ts, intro- 
duced him to Breitkopf & Hartel, 
and he was recognized and assisted 
later by Liszt and von BUlow. The 


last-named pianist first brought Raff 
conspicuously before the public as a 
composer by playing his “ Concert- 
stuck” at a Stuttgart concert, and in 
1851 Liszt produced his “ Kdnig Al- 
fred” at Weimar, where it still holds 
the boards. In 1854 Raff married the 
actress Doris Gtmast, and accompa- 
nied her to Wiesbaden, where he soon 
acipiired popularity as a piano teacher. 
“An das Vatcrhuid,” his fir.st sym- 
phony, won the prize of the “ Gcsell- 
sehaft der Musikfreunde,” Vienna, 
1803; his “Dame Kobold” was 
given at Weimar, 1870, and in 1877 
he became director of the Frankfort 
lloch Conservatory. In 1880 the Raff 
Memorial Society of Frankfort issued 
a complete edition of his works. 
Among tliese may be noted the sym- 
phonies No. 2, in C, Op. 140 ; “ Im 
Waldc,” No. 3, in F; No. 4, in G 
minor. Op. 107; “ Lenore,” No. 5, Op. 
177, in E; “ (ielcbt,” etc., No. 0, Op. 
189, 1) minor; “In den Alpen,” No. 7, 
Op. 201, B minor”; “ Fruhlings- 
klange,” No. 8, Op. 205, in A; “ Im 
8ommer,” No. 9, Op. 208, E minor; 
“ >^ur ilerbstzeit,” No. 10, Op. 212; 
“Der Winter,” No. 11, Op. 214, A 
minor (posth.), a sinfonietta; the 
suites “in ungarischer Weise,” “ Ital- 
ienische,” “ Tliiiringcr,” “ B Minor,” 
Op. 204; overtures to “ Ein festo 
Burg,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Othel- 
lo,” “ IMacbcth,” “ The Tempest,” 
“ Jubel-Fest,” “ Concert-Ouverture ” 
and a “ Fest-Ouverture ” for wind; 
the festival cantata “ Deutschlanda 
Auferstehung ” ; an eight-part De 
Profiindis, Op. 141; the oratorio 
“ Weltende, Geri(dit, Neue Welt,” 
Leeds Festival, 1882; several scenes 
for solo voice with orchestra; the 
unperformed operas “Die Eifer- 
suchtigen ” to his own words; “Die 
Parole” and “Benedetto Marcello”; 
music to “ Bernard von Weimar,” a 
play by his father-in-law, Genast; 
30 male (piartets; the song cycles 
“ Maria Stuart ” and “ Blondcl de 
Nesle”; two ’cello concertos; 
“ La f^te d’amour,” for violin 
and orchestra ; “ Ode au Prin- 

temps” for piano with orchestra; the 
“ Suite Alterer form,” “ Die Schdne 
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Mullerin ” and “ Suite in canon form,” 
Op. 192, three string quartets, Op. 
192; a sonata for ’cello, five sonatas 
for violin, two sonatas for piano, and 
a number of paraphrases. B. Lachcn, 
Zurich, May 27, 1822; d. June 25, 
1882, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Baggianti (Ippolito) played vio- 
lin. B. near Pisa, 18G6; d. Viareggio, 
1894. 

Bagoke. Small Russian horn. 

Raimondi (Pietro) composed the 
trilogy of oratorios called “ .Josepli,” 
consisting of the works “ Potiphar,” 
“Pharaoh,” and “Jacob,” performed 
separately at Rome, 1852, and later 
consecutively by 400 musicians. He 
was considered remarkable for his 
knowledge of counterpoint as well as 
for his extraordinary output, which 
included 55 opt;ras, 21 grand ballets, 
produced between 1812 and 1828 at 
the iSan Carlo, Naples; four addi- 
tional oratorios, four masses with 
orchestra, two masses for two 
choirs a capella, a 10-part Credo, 
two requiems with orchestra, the 
whole book of Psalms for from 
four to eight voices, 90 “ parti- 
menti,” and many smaller works. 
A pupil of the Pietil de Turchiiii 
Conservatory, Na])lcs, his first opera, 
“ Le Bizarrie d’Amore,” w^as pro- 
duced in Genoa when he wms 21. 
After serving as director of the 
Naples theatres, he was made prof, 
at the Palermo Conservatory, ami in 
1850 succeeded Basil! as chapelniaster 
at St. Peter’s, Rome. B. Dec. 20, 1780, 
Rome; d. Oct. 30, 1853, Rome. 

Rainforth (Elizabeth) created 
“Arline” in tlit; liondoii production 
of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl”; sang 
with success at English festivals; de- 
but as “Mandanc” in Arne’s “Arta- 
xerxes,” Oct. 27, 183G. B. Nov. 2.3, 
1814; d. Sept. 22, 1877, Redland, 
Bristol. 

Bake. Five-pronged instrument 
for ruling sheet music. 

Ball. Abbreviation for R ALLEN- 
TANDO. 

Ballentando. It. With gradually 
decreasing speed. 

Ballentato. It. Retarded. 

Bamann (Lina) foimded normal 


schools for training women as music 
teachers in Gliickstadt and Nurem- 
berg; wrote “ Life of Liszt,” musical 
essays, etc.; pupil of Frau Brendel in 
Leipsic. B. June 24, 1833, near Kit- 
zingen, Bavaria; retired after 1880. 

Rameau (Jean Philippe) discov- 
ered the law of the inversion of chords 
and wrote a valuable series of works 
on theory ; dominated the French 
opera for many years, ranking as the 
foremost French composer between the 
ages of Lull! and Gluck. Son of Jean 
Rameau, organist of the Dijon Cathe- 
dral, the lad was destined for a legal 
career, but he neglected all studies 
save that of music, and w^as thus able 
to read difiicult harpsichord music at 
sight when only seven, and soon mas- 
tered the violin and organ, but was 
withdrawn from the Jesuit College at 
the request of the authorities. At 
eighteen he was sent to Italy to break 
off a love affair, w’here he neglected 
the opportunities afforded for master- 
ing the Italian theories of music, to 
his deep regret in after life. For a 
time he played violin with a wander- 
ing theatrical company in Southern 
France, then settled in Paris, where 
he obtained employment as church 
organist. Disgusted in 1717 .at being 
defeated in competition for the post of 
organist at St. Paul’s Church, he ac- 
cepted an appointment temporarily at 
Lille, and later wont to Clermont. 
There his brother Claude vacatiul the 
organ desk at the Cathedral in his 
favor. During four years in Clermont 
he tried to make up for his early 
neglect of study, read the then au- 
tlioritaiive wairks on musical theory, 
and after experiments with the mono- 
chord, wrote his “Treatise on Har- 
mony.” This work, although contain- 
ing erroneous theories which he cor- 
rected in after years, marked a de- 
cided advance in the world’s knowl- 
edge. As soon as he could leave his 
post at Clermont, he went to Paris, 
publi.shed his book, which was soon 
follow^ed by several controversial 
works, and a “ Dissert.ation on the 
different methods of accompaniment 
for the harpsichord and organ,” Paris, 
1732. His debut as a dramatic com- 
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poser was made at the Th6fltre de la 
Foire, Feb. 3, 1723, when he produced 
the dances, ballets, and airs needed in 
“ L’Endriague,” written by his friend 
Alexis Piron. The following year he 
published his celebrated “ Pi^ea de 
Clavecin’’ with a method for linger- 
ing, reprinted later with a “ table of 
agremens.” Now recognized as a lead- 
ing music master, and organist at the 
Church of Ste. Croix de la Breton- 
nerie, Rameau married a pretty young 
singer, Marie Louise Mangot, Feb. 
25, 172(). Ilia one-act “ L’LnrOlemcnt 
d’Arlequin ” was produced at the 
Th(?Atre de la Foire almost before 
the wedding festivities were over, and 
a few months later, his “ Le Faux 
Prodigue,” like its predecessor, in 
lighter vein, was first performed at 
the same house. Having won rec- 
ognition, Rameau now revealed his 
ambition to attempt grand opera. 
After repeatedly failing to secure a 
libretto, he obtained tlic tragic text 
“Samson” from Voltaire (whom he 
greatly resembled ) , only to have it 
forbidden by the authorities just as 
the Acad^^raie was ready to produce 
it. “ Ilippolyte et Aricie,” to book by 
Abb<s Pellegrin, based on Racine’s 
“ Ph^dre,” was the first of his serious 
works to obtain a hearing, Oct. 1, 
1733. The composer, who had just 
turned the half century, was dis- 
couraged by an unfavorable reception, 
and thought of withdrawing from the 
theatre. The tide of sentiment soon 
turned in his favor. “ Les Indes ga- 
lantes,” produced at the Academic, 
Aug. 23 1735, and “Les Fetes de 
Hebe',” May 21, 1730, established him 
in a position which neither the at- 
tacks of the “ Lullists,” wdio objected 
to having that master’s works super- 
seded, nor of the “ Encyclopedists,” 
whose articles on music I^mcau ridi- 
culed, could shake. For the remainder 
of his life he grew in honors and in 
popularity. He was elected a member 
of the Academic of his native town, 
exempted from taxation together 
with his family for all time, and 
shortly before his death was raised 
to the nobility. A list of his later 
works and the date of their perform- 


ance at tlie Academic follows: 
“Dardanus,” Nov. 19, 1739; “Les 
Fetes de Polymnie,” Oct. 12, 1745; 
“Le Temple de la Oloirc,” Dec. 7, 
1745; “ Zais,” Feb. 28, 1748; “ Pygma- 
lion, Aug. 27, 1748; “Les Fetes de 
1*11 ymen et de 1’ Am our,” Nov. 5, 
1748; “Platee,” Feb. 4, 1749; 

“Nilis,” April 22, 1749; “ Zoroastre,” 
Dec. 5, 1749; “La Ouirlande, ou 
les Fleurs cnchantee,” Sept. 21, 
1751; “Acanthee et Cephisc,” 
Nov. 18, 1751; “Les Surprises 

d’ Amour,” May 31, 1757; “Les 

Paladins,” Feb. 12, 1700. “Pieces 
de clavecin en concerts avec un 
violon ou line llute,” and “ Nouvellcs 
Suites de Pieces de clavecin ” like- 
wise date from this later period, and 
he composed the following operas for 
the court: “Lysis et Delie,” “ Daph- 
nis et Egle,” “ Les Sybarites,” “ La 
Nais, sauce d’Osiris,” “ Anacreon,” and 
“ La Princesse de Navarre,” the last 
named to book by Voltaire. B. Sept. 
25, 1083, Dijon; d. Sept. 12, 1704. 
Sec biographies by Adolphe Adam, 
Ff‘tis, l^oisot, Pougin, Chabanon’s 
“ Eloge,”" 1704; Maret’s “ Eloge his- 
tori(|ue,” 1700. A complete edition of 
his harpsichord music is published by 
SteingrUber. 

Ramm (Friedrich) played oboe 50 
years from 1758 in famous Bavarian 
Electoral orchestra; associate of 
Beethoven and friend of Mozart. 
B. Nov 18, 1744, Mannheim; d. after 
1808. 

Ramsey (Robert) composed ser- 
vices; played organ Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1028-44. 

Randall (Dr, John) composed two 
Double Chants, an anthem; played 
organ King’s College and became prof, 
of music, Cambridge University, chor- 
ister in boyhood, Eng. Chapel Royal. 
B. 1715; d. March 18, 1799. 

Randall (Richard) sang ten., Eng. 
Chapel Royal, ami in oratorios of 
Handel when 70. B. Se})l. 1, 1730; d. 
April 15, 1828. 

Randall (William) published mu- 
sic with John WALSH. 

Randegger (Alberto) composed 
the comic opera “The Rival Beau- 
ties,” Leeds, 1804; Psalm cl. with 
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orchestra and organ, Boston Peace 
Jubilee, 1872; the dramatic cantata 
“ Fridolin,” Birmingham Festival, 
1873 ; the scena “ Medea,” Leipsic, 
1869 ; “ Saffo,” London, 1875 ; the can- 
tata Werthcr’s Shadow,” Norwich 
Festival, 1902 ; wrote “ Primer of 
Singing ” ( Novello ) ; taught Ilo 3 ^al 
Academy of Music, London; conducted 
Carl Rosa Opera company, and Nor- 
wich Festival. Pupil of Lafont and 
Ricci, he had composed masses and 
other church music, and two ballets at 
the age of 20. Then he collaborated 
in the composition of the buffo opera 
‘^11 Lazzarone,” book by Rossi, which 
was performed witli success at Trieste. 
Two years were then spent as con- 
ductor in Italian cities, and in 1854 
he produced his grand opera “ Bianca 
Capello” in Brescia, thereafter tak- 
ing up his abode in London. B. April 
13, 1832, Trieste; add. l»ndon. 

Bandhartinger (Benedict) was 
the only one of Schubert’s friends 
who failed to desert him in his last 
illness, and w^as responsible for the 
composition of Schubert’s “Schbne 
Miillcrin,” since Schubert borrowed 
the poems from him; composed the 
opera “ Kdnig Enzio,” 20 masses, 60 
motets, symphonies, and chamber mu- 
sic, 400 songs, in all 600 and more 
works; fellow pupil with Schubert 
at the Konvict school, Vienna, he be- 
came court chapelmastcr in 1862. B. 
July 27, 1802; d. 1894, Vienna. 

Randolph (Harold) directed the 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, and in 1908 was the only 
American musician wholly trained in 
his owm country to have received sub- 
stantial recognition; pupil of Nan- 
nette Falk Auerbach and Carl Faelten 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
B. Oct. 31, 1861, Richmond, Va.; 
add. Baltimore, Md. 

Banelagh Gardens, where the boy 
Mozart gave his London concerts, w^ere 
located east of Chelsea Hospital, on 
the bank of the Thames. All sorts of 
entertainments were given there, in- 
cluding organ and orchestral concerts, 
vocal recitals, and masques, with mu- 
sic by Arne. The mansion in the gar- 
dens was built by Earl Ranelagh, and 


was used as a public resort from 1733 
to 1803. 

Range. Compass. 

Rank of Pipes. A row of organ 
pipes belonging to one stop. From 
one to five ranks are controlled by one 
register. 

Hansford (Edwin) wrote and com- 
posed songs ; sang bar. ; later became 
popular actor in minor roles. B. 
Gloucestershire, 1805; d. July 11, 
1876, London. 

Rant. Obsolete country dance; 
name probably corrupted from 
Coran to. 

Ranz des Vaches. Flourishes or 
tunes played on the cow-horns by 
Swiss sliepherds to call the cattle. 

Rapidamente. It. Rapidity. 

Rapidita, con. It. With rapidity. 

Rapido. Jt. Rapid. 

Rappoldi (Eduard) cofiiposed 
symphonies, chamber muSic; became 
concertmeister of the Dresden Opera, 
1876, and prof, of violin at Dresden 
Conservatory; in earlier life member 
of the Joachim quartet, and Joacliim’s 
colleague at the Berlin Hochschtilo; 
pupil of the Vienna Conservatory, 
then chapelmaster at Lfibeck, Stettin, 
and Prague. B. Feb. 21, 1839, Vi- 
enna; add. Dresden. Laura Kahrer 
played piano ; pupil of Dachs and 
Dessoff at Vienna Conservatory, 
later of Liszt at Weimar. B. 185.3, 
Vienna; m. EDUARD, 1874; add. 
Dresden. 

Rasgado. IIp. To strike an ar- 
peggio on the guitar with a sweep of 
the thumb. 

Rastral or Rastrum. RAKE. 

Rasumoffsky (Andreas Kyrillo- 
vitch) founded and played in the fa- 
mous SCHUPPANAZIGH quartet; re- 
ceived the immortal distinction of the 
dedication of string quartets in F 
and E minor and C, Op. 59, hy 
Beethoven. Of peasant birth, his 
father was made a count by Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, and Andreas, be- 
coming Russian ambassador at Vi- 
enna, married Countess Thun, elder 
sister of Princess Lichnowsky, Bee- 
thoven’s patroness. In 1809 Rasu- 
moffsky shared the honour of the 
dedication of the C minor and Pastoral 
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symphonies with Prince LobkoAvitz. “The Whole Pookc of Psalms,” Lon- 
In 1815, prior to the adjournment of don, 1021, including miudi of his own 
the Congress of Vienna, the Russian work and “ PanimeUa,” 1009, the first 
Emperor made RasimiolVsky a prince. English collection of catches, rounds 
B. Oct. 22, 1752, Lonioschi, Russian and canons; chorister at JSt. Paul’s. 
Ukraine; d. Sept. 23, 1830. B. about 1582; d. after 1030. 

Ratez (Emile P.) composed the Ravera (Niccolo Teresio) com- 
operas “ Ruse <l’Ainour,” Besan^on, posed four oj)eras ; conducted Th^^fitre 
1880; “ Lyderic,” Lille, 1895, “ Sctuies Lyrique, Paris; ])rize pupil of Milan 
hcrOiques,” symphonic poem wdth soli (k>nservatory in piano, organ, and 
chorus and orchestra; directed Lille composition. B. Eeb. 24, 1851, Ales- 
Conservatory; pupil of Paris Conscr- sanclria, Italy; add. Paris, 
vatoire under Bazin and Massenet; Ravina (Jean Henri) composed a 
later viola player at Op^ra Comique piano concerto and salon pieces; 
and chorusmaster under Colonne. B. toured Europe as piano virtuoso; 
Nov. 5, 1851, Besan(;on ; add. Lille. taught Paris Conservatoire, where he 
Rattezza. -//. speed. had been prize pupil; Chevalier of 

Rathselcanon. Ger. Riddle the Legion of Honor. B. May 20, 
CANON. 1818, Bordeaux; retired 1880. 

Ratio. L, In Mujgic Theory and Ravvivando. L. (iuiekening or 
ACOUSTICS, relation or proportion, reviving, as il tempo, increasing the 
Rattenendo or Rattenuto. L. time. 

Retarding or restraining the time. Rawlins (Thomas) played under 

Rauchenecker (G. Wilhelm) com- Handel; organist Chelsea Hospital; 
posed the operas “Die letzten Tage pupil of Pepusch. B. 1703; d. 1707, 
von Thule,” “ Ingo,” “Sauna,” Ije London. Robert played violin in 
Florentin,” a symphony; the prize royal orchestras; pupil of his father 
cantata “ Niklaus von der Flue,” THOMAS. B. 1742; d. 1814. 
Zurich Festival; directed Avignon Thomas A. composed for and played 
Conservatory; conducted at Winter- violin and piano; pupil of his fatlicr 
thur, Berlin Philharmonic concerts, ROBERT, and of Dittenhofer. B. 
Elberfeld; pupil of Lachner, Baiun- 1775; d. after 1820. 
gartner, and Walter. B, Mar. 8, 1844, Ray. RE. 

Munich; add. Elberfeld. Raymond and Agnes. E. J. 

Rauco. IL Harsh, rough. T^ioder’s English opera to book by E. 

Rauscher, Ger. Notes rapidly Fitzball was first performed June 11, 
repeated. 1859, at the London St. James 

Rauschwerk. Ger. Organ stop of Theatre, 
two ranks of pipes sounding the I2th Re. French and Italian name of 
and 15th. The prefix has the same the note I), and the syllable used for 
meaning combined with the words that note in solmisation. 

Pfeif, Fldte, Quint, or Pipe, Bea (William) composed anthems, 

Rauzzini (Venanzio) composed organ pieces, songs; founded London 
operas and chamber music; gave con- Polyhjminian Clioir, Newcastle Ama- 
certs in London and Bath; sang; teur Vocal Society; gave organ, 
taught vocal. B. Rome, 1 747 ; d. Bath, piano, and orchestral concerts; 
1810. MATTEO composed and taught played organ in various Newcastle 
vocal in London and Dublin. B. 1754, churches, to the Corporation, and 
Rome; brother of VENANZIO; d. from 1878 at St. Hilda’s, South 
1791. Shields; pupil of Pittman, Sterndale 

Bavanastron. Primitive violin Bennett, Moscheles, Richter, and 
said to have been played in Ceylon for Dreyschock. B. Mar. 25, 1827; re- 
the past 6000 years. tired 1890. 

Bavenscroft (John) composed Bead (Daniel) composed; taught, 
hornpipes; played violin. B. 1740. B. 1767, Rehoboth, Mass.; d. 1836, 
Bavenscroft (Thomas) published New Haven, Conn. 

34 
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IKeading (John) composed the 
“Dulce Domum” for Winchester 
School; Master of Choristers, Lin- 
coln Cathedral; organist Winchester 
Cathedral and College, 1675 and 16S1. 

I). 1602. John composed “A Look 
of New Songs,” “ A Look of New An- 
thems,” claimed to have composed 
“ Adeste hideles”; organist Dnhvieli 
College; Master of Chorislers, Liiieolii 
Cathedral; organist at several London 
churches; in boyhood chorister in Kng. 
Chapel Royal under Dr. Llow. L. 1677; 
d. Sept. 2, 1704. John played organ 
Chichester (^athedral, 1674-1720. Rev. 
John publislied “ A Sermon Concern- 
ing Church Musick,” l()6.‘l; preben- 
dary, Canterbury Cathedral. 

Real Fugue. Strict FUGUE. 

Reay (Samuel) composed part- 
songs, anthems, madrigals, morning 
and evening service in F, Psalm cii, 
with string orchestra; played organ 
Newcastle and other churches; be- 
came organist and schoolmaster New- 
ark parish church, 1864; pupil of 
Henshaw and Pensoii, and in boyhood 
chorister Durham Cathedral. B. 
Mar. 17, 1828, Hexham. 

Rehab. RELECdv. 

Rebeck or Rebec. Obsolete three- 
stringed instrument of viol family, 
probably introduced into Europe from 
the Orient, where it is still found, by 
the Moors of Spain. 

Rebel (Jean Ferry) composed 
violin sonatas and ballet music, one 
of the “ 24 violins ” and composer to 
the King of France. B. 1669, Paris; 
d. 1747, Paris. FRANQOIS com- 
posed “ Pyrame et Thisbe,” Academic, 
1726, and many other operas with bis 
friend Francis FRANCXEUR, with 
whom he was associated as leader and 
manager of the Acad^^mie, and later 
as Surintendant of Music to Louis 
XV, who made them Chevaliers of 
St. Michel; .son and pupil of JEAN 
FERRY; entered Op6ra as violinist 
at 13, and composed the ballet music 
named for Mile, de Camargo. B. 
June 19, 1701 ; d. Nov. 7, 1775. 

Rebello (Joao Soares Lourengo) 
composed church and secular music, 

B. 1609, Caminha, Portugal; d.Nov. 

16, 1661; San Amaro. 


RECITATIVE 

Re Bemol. Fr. D Hat. 

Re Bemol Majeur, Key of D flat 
ajor. 

Reber (Napoleon Henri) vTotc 
Die famous “ Traitd d’llarmonic,” 
1862, long the French standard work 
on the subject; taught composition 
in the Paris Conservatoire in succes- 
sion to UaR‘vy, 1862; composed the 
hallct “ Le Diablo Ainoureux,” tlie 
opera comi(pie “ Jja Niiit de Noel,” 
1848, live (jtlier operas, four sym- 
phonies, the cantata “ Roland,” niucli 
chamber music, songs; pupil of the 
Paris Conservaloirc, member of the 
Institute. B. Oct. 21, 1807, Mul- 
hliuseii; d. Nov. 24, 1880, Paris. 

Rebibe. Small REBECK. 

Rebicek (Josef) became conductor 
Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, 1897; 
having served as concertmeister at 
Wiesbaden, director of the Warsaw 
Opera and conductor the Pest Na- 
tional Theatre; violin pupil Prague 
Conservatory. B. Feb. 7, 1814, 

Prague; add. Berlin. 

Recheat. Hunting signal for re- 
call of hounds. 

Recht Hand. Gcr. “Right hand.” 

Recit. Fr. Solo part; principal 
of several parts. 

Recitando. It In Rh^CITATIVE 
style. 

Recitatif. Fr. RECITATIVE. 

Recitative. With the beginning 
of opera in Italy, recitiitive was de- 
veloped in imitation of the musical 
declamation of the Greek theatre. 
Free declamation continued to serve 
for the ordinary dialogue of opera 
from the days of Caccini, Peri and 
Monteverde, melodious set pieces be- 
ing reserved for the more impas- 
sioned utterances, until Wagner^s so- 
called reforms. The ideal of the 
Bayreuth School, as set forth by its 
founder is “recitative which is aria 
and aria which is recitative,” with 
the orchestra aiding in enforcing and 
illustrating the narrative, instead of 
serving merely as accompaniment. 
In view of the development of the 
modem orchestra this is perhaps the 
nearest approach to the Aria Parlante 
of the Italian Renaissance now pos- 
sible, but it should be remembered 
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that the instruments employed in the 
Greek Theatre were incapable of giv- 
ing even what the Znkunftsnuisikers 
were pleased to call “ a big guitar ac- 
companiment/' In the Uecitativo 
Secco or Parlante of Italian opera, 
the orchestra soimds only a few 
chords to enable the singer to hold to 
the key. The elaborately accompa- 
nied recitative was characterized as 
Stromentato, “ instrumented ” ; Con 
Aeconipagnamento, “ with accompani- 
ment”; or Obbligato, “where the ac- 
companiment is necessary.” In ora- 
torio as in opera, the singer is allowed 
great freedom in the delivery of Rec- 
itative unless tempo is strictly marked. 

Recitative. L. RECITATIVE. 

Reciting Note. That on which the 
greater part of a verse is declaimed 
in GREGORIAN CHANT. 

Recorder. Obsolete English name 
for flageolet and flute. 

Recte et Rectro. L. “ Forward 
and backward.” Term applied to cer- 
tain kinds of CANON. 

Redeker (Louise Dorette Au* 
guste) sang con. at the Gewandhaus 
and other chief concerts of both Ger- 
many and England ; pupil of Ko- 
newka, Tjeipsic Conservatory. B. Jan. 
19, 1853, Duingen, Hanover; retired 
on her marriage, Oct. 10, 1879. 

Redford (John) composed an- 
thems, organ pieces; organist and 
Master of Choristers, St. Paurs, Lon- 
don, 1491-1547. 

Re Diese. Fr. D sharp. 

Redita. Jt. Repeat or return. 

Redondillas. fifp. ROUNDELAYS. 

Redoublement. Fr. Doubling a 
part or interval. 

Redoutensaal is the name of a 
Vienna building containing a large 
and a smaller auditorium formerly 
used for public dances and entertain- 
ments. It is attached to the imperial 
palace, and from 1748 to 1870 was the 
scene of many concerts. Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven composed for 
the orchestra which played at the 
dances. 

Redowaky Redowazka, Redowa. 
Bohemian dance which originally al- 
ternated from 2-4 to 3-4 time. As 
now danced it resembles a polka. 


Reductio Modi. L. Transposi- 
tion of a mode to the modern scale; 
restoration to original pitch of a 
transposeil modi*. 

Reed stops are ORGAN stops com- 
posed of ])ipes having i(‘eds. 

Reed (Thomas German) composed 
and arranged theatre music and songs 
and the scores of the many operettas 
produced as “ Mr. and Mrs. Reed’s 
Entertainuumts ” at the lAmdon Gal- 
lery of Illustration; first performed 
Beethoven’s Mass in C in England 
wliile cliaj)elinaHter of the Royal Ba- 
variaii Chapel ; played organ and 
piano; pupil of his father, who was 
conductor at the llavmarket. B. 
June 27, 1817, Bristol; d. Upper 
East Sheen, Surrey, 1888. Priscilla 
Horton began a siufcessful dramatic 
career at t(ui, playing light rrdes laU^r 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
with Macready; jnerging her career 
with that of THOMAS GERMAN 
after her marriage to him, Jan. 20, 
1844. B. Jan. 1, 1818, Birmingham; 
d. 1885. Alfred German continued 
the entertainments established by his 
parents THOMAS GERMAN and 
PRISCILLA. D. 1895. Robert 
Hopk© and William played ’cello. 
Brothers of THOMAS GERMAN. 

Reeds are employed to set up vi- 
bration in the enclosed air columns of 
organ pipes, liarmoniums, and reed 
orchestral instruments for the pro- 
duction of musical sounds. Although 
metal and many libroiis materials are 
now used in making reeds, the name 
derived from a tall grass or cane is 
retained. A thin strip of this cane 
so inserted in the mouthpiece of a 
clarinet as to overlap the air passage 
and vibrate* against it, is a type of 
the Single Beating Reed. The OBOE 
and Bassoon are provided with 
Double R(*eds, while the metal reeds 
of the concertina and harmonium, so 
cut as to pass freely in and out of the 
aperture in the plate* to which they 
are attaclu'd, arci examples of Free 
Reeds. Most writers on AC’OUSTICS 
assume that a vibrating membrane in 
the human larynx serves as a reed 
in voice production. The vibration 
of the membrane of the lip in EM- 
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BOUCHDRP] serves tlie purposes of 
reed in playing instruments of the 
horn family. 

Heel. Lively country dance of 
Scandinavian origin resembling the 
Danish kreol, surviving in Yorkshire, 
Kng., as the Sword Dance, where the 
music is that of a hornpipe; in Ire- 
land, where it is very fast; and in 
Scotland, where there are two varie- 
ties, the slow Strathspey and the 
livelier “ Scotch ” reels, of which that 
of Thulichan or Tulloch is a type. 

Beeve (William) composed songs 
and operettas and adapted dramatic 
compositions for Sadler’s Wells The- 
atre, of which he was part proprietor, 

B. 1757; d. June 22, 1815. 

Beeves (John Sims) sang such 
bar. r6les as Rudolpho in “ Sonnam- 
bula,” debut 1839 at Newcastle, later 
developing into one of the most noted 
of English tenors, creating Lyonnel in 
Balfe’s “ Maid of Honor,’* and dis- 
tinguishing himself at English festi- 
vals, retaining his voice more than 50 
years, and actually touring South 
Africa with success at 78. Son and 
pupil of a musician, he became organ- 
ist at North Cray at 14, studied vocal 
with Hobbs and C’ooke, piano and 
theory with Cramer and Callcott; 
then completed his education with 
Bordogni, Paris and Mazzucato, Mi- 
lan, where he sang at La Scala. B. 
Sept. 26, 1818, Woolwich; d. Oct. 25, 
1900, London. See “ Life and Recol- 
lections,” London, 1888. Emma Lu- 
combe sang in opera and concert; 
taught vocal; pupil of Mrs. Blane 
Hunt. M. JOHN SIMS, 1850. Her- 
bert made his debut as singer June 
12, 1880, London, having studied 
with his father, JOHN SIMS, and in 
Milan. 

Beformation Symphony. Felix 
Mendelssohn’s work in D minor, com- 
posed for the Tercentenary Festival of 
the Augsburg Confession of Faith, was 
first performed Nov., 1832, in Berlin, 
two years later, the composer conduct- 
ing. **Ein Feste Burg,” the most 
authentic of the hymns attributed to 
Luther, is the basis of the Finale. 

Befrain. BURDEN or CHORUS 
of a BALLAD. 


BEHEABSAL 

Regals, Eigoles, Rigals. (.>l)soleie 
iiMiiif's f(»r I’orliitivc OliCA.NS. 

Reger (Max) couiimscd a sympliony, 
Op. 90, songs, much chaniber and organ 
music ; taught Lcip.sic (’onscivatory. 
I*n}»il of his father, ami Ricinaiiii at 
Sondershansen and Wiesbaden. B. 
Mar. 19, 1873, Brand, Bavaria; add. 
Jicipsic. 

Register means, in the broadest 
sense, all the pipes belonging to a 
given stop, but is properly only the 
handle or knob bearing the stop’s 
name ; hence “ Registration ” is the 
combination of various stops made by 
pulling out the handles or knobs. 

Register, Upper and Lower, re- 
fers to COxMPASS of instruments. 

Register, Vocal. Classification of 
the voice, as by Soprano Register or 
Tenor Register, or of a portion of the 
voice, as Head Register, Chest Reg- 
ister. 

Registre. Fr. REGISTER. 

Registrirung. Got. REGISTRA- 
TION. 

R^gle de POctave. Fr. RULE OF 
THE OCTAVE. 

Regular Form. Strict FORM. 

Regular Fugue. Strict FUGUE. 

Regular Motion. Similar MO- 
TION. 

Regulation. Adjustment of the 
touch in keyboard instruments, 

Regondi (Giulio) toured every 
court in Europe as guitar virtuoso 
before reaching the ago of nine; af- 
terwards popularized the Concertina, 
for which he composed “ f^s Oiseaux ” 
and two concertos. B. 1822, Geneva; 
d. May 6, 1872. 

Rehberg (Willy) composed violin 
sonata, piano sonata, etc.; conducted 
at Altenberg, 1888-90, then became 
piano teacher, Geneva Conservatory, 
and in 1802 conductor Geneva Munici- 
pal orchestra; pupil of his father, the 
Zurich Music School, and Leipsic 
Conservatory. B. Sept. 2, 1863, 

Morges, Switzerland; add. Geneva. 

Rehearsal. Practice of a work to 
be performed in order to attain rela- 
tive perfection of ensemble — too often 
honoured in the breach. Full rehear- 
sals are those at which the soloists, 
chorus, and complete orchestra at- 
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tend. Dress rehearsals are those in 
which members of tiie cast appear in 
costume, and like t*he Public llehear- 
sals are really complete preliminary 
performances. 

Beicha (Joseph) composed; played 
’cello; conducted. B. 174(1, Prague; 
d. 1795, Bonn. Anton Joseph wrote 
many ingenious works on theory such 
as his “ Trait6 de haute composition 
muaicale,” Paris, 1818, since super- 
seded as unsound; hiught counter- 
point and fugue at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire with great success from that 
year; composed 20 string quartets, 
24 quintets for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn and much other 
chamber music strikingly harmonized; 
likewise composed “ Obaldi,” “ Cagli- 
ostro,” Paris, 1810, “ Sapho,” Paris, 
1822, and other now forgotten operas. 
Adopted by his uncle JOSKPIl, young 
Reicha was associated with Beethoven 
in the Bonn electoral orchestra, and 
in 1802-8 was the intimate of that 
composer, as well as of Salieri, Haydn 
and Albrechtsberger in Vienna. There 
he dedicated his “ 36 fugues pour le 
piano” to Haydn. On settling in 
Paris he became naturalized, was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
and member of the Institut. B. Feb. 
27, 1770, Prague; d. May 28, 1836, 
Paris. See “ Notice aur Reicha,” De- 
lairc, Paris, 1837. 

Beichardt (Alexander) composed 
“ Thou art so near,” and other popular 
songs; sang ten. in opera, and in 
early life in the Esterhazy chapel; 
noted for interpretations of Schubert 
and Beethoven ; founded Boulogne 
Philharmonic Society. B. April 17, 
1825, Packs, Hungary; d. 1885, Bou- 
logne-sur-Mcr. 

Beichardt (Johann Friedrich) be- 
came court composer and chapclmas- 
ter to Frederick the Great at 24 ; was 
dismissed by Frederick Wilhelm IT, 
served as cliapelmaster for a time to 
Jerome Bonaparte; composed eight 
successful Singspiel, including “ .levy 
und Biitely,” “Erwin und Elmire,” 
“ Claudine von Villabella,” and 
“ Lilia ” to Goethe’s poems, many 
popular songs, five large vocal works 
including “Morning Hymn,” by Mil- 


ton; wrote critical and historical 
works on music; pu})il of Veichtner, 
Benda, and Kdiiigsberg University. B. 
Kdiiigsberg, Nov. 25, 1752; d. July 
17, 1814, on his estate, Giebichenstcin, 
near Halle. 

Beicher-Kindermann (Hedwig) 

sang sop. in opera, rrdes ranging from 
“ Pamina ” and “ Agathe ” to “ Fi- 
dclio,” “ Erda,” and “ Brunnhilde ” ; 
debut in Munich Opera in childhood, 
as one of the boys in the “ Meister- 
singer.” B. Munich, July 15, 1553; 
daughter of the singer KINDER- 
ALiNN; m. Emanuel Rcicher; d. 
Juno 2, 1883, Trieste. 

Beichmann (Theodore) sang bar. 
in opera, creating the rrde of Amfortas 
in '‘Parsifal” at Bayreuth; sang at 
Vienna court opera 1882-9, Metro- 
politjin Oporji House, New York, 
1889-90, then returned to Vienna; 
pupil of Manlius, Elsler, Reiss and 
Lanipcrti. B. Mar 18, 1849, Rostock; 
d. 1903. 

Beid (General John) bequeathed 
his .$350,000 estate to found the pro- 
fessorship of music at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, which bears his name; was 
noted as an amateur of music during 
long service as Coh)nel of the 88th 
Regiment, British Army. B. about 
17‘21, Straloch, Perthshire; d. 1807, 
London. The Beid Concerts in Edin- 
burgh, held primarily in honour of 
Gen. Beitl’s lurthday, Avero an out- 
growth of the ]>o(jiiest refen tMl to. 

Beihen or Beigen. Oer, Round 
dance. 

Beimann (Heinrich) composed so- 
natas and organ studies; wrote criti- 
cism; became assistant Royal Libra- 
rian, 1887 ; taught organ and the- 
ory, Scharwenka-Klindworth ('onsor- 
vatory; played organ Gnadenkirche 
from 1895; pupil of his father. B. 
Mar. 14, 18.50, Bengersdorf ; d. May 24, 
1906, (diarlottenbiirg. 

Beinagle (Joseph) composed vio- 
lin and ’cello concertos, quartets ; 
wrote “ A Treatise on the Violon- 
cello”; played ’cello in London con- 
certs under Haydn. B. Portsmouth; 
lived in Dublin 1785-87. Hugh 
played ’cello. Younger brother of 
JOSEPH; d. Lisbon. Alexander 
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Bobert composed church music; 
played organ at Oxford. Jl. Aug. 21, 
1799, Brighton; son of JOSEPH; 
d. near Oxford April 0, 1877. 

Beinecke (Karl Heinrich Cars- 
ten) conducted the Gewandhaus con- 
certs, Leipsic, 1800-95; played pi- 
ano; taught piano and composition, 
Leipsic Conservatory until 1897 when 
he became “ director of studies ”; com- 
posed three sonatas and an F sharp 
minor concerto for piano ; chamber 
music, the five-act opera Konig Man- 
fred,** three one-act operas, incidental 
music to Schiller*s “ Tell,** the fairy 
opera “ Die Teufelchen auf der Ilim- 
melswiese,** 1899, the oratorio ‘‘ Bel- 
sazar,** the cantatas “ Hakon Jarl ** 
and “Die Flucht nach Aegypten*’; 
five fairy cantatas, the overtures 
“Dame Kobold,” “Aladin,** “Fridens- 
feier,’* Festouverture and “ In Memo- 
riam *’ to David; symphonies, masses, 
20 canons for three women’s voices; 
many arias, songs for children, part- 
songs, and educational works. Son 
and pupil of a music teacher, he made 
his debut as a pianist at 11, toured 
Europe with success, became court 
pianist to the King of Denmark, and 
before settling in leipsic, taught in 
the Cologne Conservatory, conducted 
the Barmen Gesellschaft, and in 
1859 became director of music at 
Breslau University. His last notable 
works were “ Zenobia,** for chorus 
and orchestra, and a funeral march 
for Emperor William T. Besides the 
title “ Royal Professor,** Rtdnecke 
held the degree Dr. Phil, from Leipsic 
University. B. June 23, 1824, Al- 
tona. 

Beine de Chypre. J. F. F. E. 

Hal6vy*s five-act opera, to book by 
Saint-Georges, was first performed 
Dec. 22, 1846, at the Paris Op6ra. 

Beine de Saba. Charles F. 
Gounod*s four-act opera, to book by 
Barbier and Carr^, kno>vn as “ Irene ** 
in the English version, was first per- 
formed Feb. 28, 1862, at the Paris 
Op6ra. Goldmark’s opera on this sub- 
ject is described as “ KONTGIN 
VON SABA.** 

Beine Topaze. Victor Masse’s 
three-act op6ra comique, to book by 


Lockroy and Battes, was first per- 
formed Dec. 27, 1856, at the Paris 
Tlu;fttre Lyrique. 

Beingreifen. Qer, To play with 
pure intonation. 

Beinhard (B. Francois) published 
music in Strassburg about 1800, and 
is said to have been first to stereotype 
music plates. 

Beinhold (Hugo) composed cham- 
ber music and songs; prize pupil 
Vienna Conservatory. B. Mar. 3, 
1864; add. Vienna. 

Beinhold (Thomas) created many 
rOlos in oratorio under Handel. B. 
1690, Dresden; d. 1751, London. 
Charles Frederick sang bass in 
English concerts and opera. B. 1737 ; 
son of THOMAS; d. Sept. 29, 1815, 
Somers Town. 

Beinicke or Beinken (Johann 
Adam) played organ at the Hamburg 
Catherine Church 68 years from 
1654; was greatly admired by the 
youthful J. S. Bach; composed the 
chorale “ An Wasserfllissen Babylons,** 
four other organ pieces and “ Ilortus 
Musicus** for two violins, viola and 
bass; pupil of Swelinck, Amsterdam. 
B. April 27, 1623, Deventer, Holland; 
d. Nov. 24, 1722, Hamburg. 

Beinsdorf (Otto) wrote on music, 
edited publications. B. 1848, Koso- 
litz; d. 1890, Berlin. 

Beinthaler (Karl) composed 
“ Jeptha,** an oratorio, “ Edda,** an 
opera, Bremen, 1875, “ Bismarck- 

hymn** which captured the Dortmund 
prize, symphony, part-songs; played 
organ Bremen Cathedral; conducted 
Bremen Private Concerts. B. Oct. 
13, 1822, Erfurt; d. 1896, Bremen. 

Beisenauer (Alfred) played piano 
in virtuoso tours of Europe and 
America; pupil of Kohler, then of 
Liszt, with whom he made his debut 
in Rome, 1881 ; composed piano 
pieces. B. Nov. 1, 1863, K6nigsbcrg; 
d. Oct. 3, 1907, Libau. 

Beiss (Albert) sang ten. in opera 
noted for interpretations of “Mime” 
and “ David ” ; debut at Kdiiigsbcrg, 
and since 1902 with New York Metro- 
politan Opera House ; pupil of Lie- 
bau and Stolzenberg. B. Berlin; add. 
New York. 
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Belssiger (Christian Gottlieb) 
composed three symphonies, pub- 
lished, 1790. Karl Gottlieb com- 
posed “ Dido ” and otlier operas, 10 
masses, songs, probably composed 
‘‘Weber’s Last Waltz”; succeeded 
Marschner and Weber in their posts 
at Dresden operas. B. near Witten- 
berg, Jan. 31, 1798; son of CHRIS- 
TIAN GOTTLIEB; d. Nov. 7, 1859, 
Dresden. Friedrich August com- 
posed; conducted military bands. B. 
1809, Belzic; son of CHRISTIAN 
GOTTLIEB; d. 1883, Fredcrickshald. 

Keissmann (August) wrote 
“ From Bach to Wagner,” Berlin, 
1861, “ History of German Song,” 

lives of composers ; composed three 
operas, an oratorio, concerto and suite 
for violin, completed Mendel’s lexi- 
con; lectured at Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin, 1863-80, became Dr. Phil. 
Leipsic, 1875. B. Nov. 14, 1825; re- 
tired after 1882. 

Belation is a vague term covering 
the connection between notes, keys, 
chords or the movements of a work. 

Belatio Non Harmonica. L. 
FALSE RELATION. 

Relative Chord. CHORDS having 
several notes in common are said to 
be in Direct, relation. Widely con- 
trasting chords, such as those of the 
Dominant and Tonic, are said to be 
Indirectly related, as their roots are 
a fifth apart. 

Relative Keys are those whose 
Tonic Chord is a RELATIVE CHORD. 
The relative major key of a given 
minor key has its tonic a third above ; 
while the relative minor of a given 
major key has its tonic a minor third 
below. 

Belfe (Lupton) played organ 50 
years at Greenwich Hospital. D. 
1805. JOHN composed the popular 
song “ Mary’s Dream,” piano pieces ; 
wrote on theory ; played in the King’s 
Band; pupil of his father LUPTON 
and of the organist Keeble. B. 1766; 
d. 1837, London. 

Beligioso. It. Religiously. 

Belistab (Johann Karl Fried- 
rich) foundoil a Berlin vocal society, 
later merged in the Singakademie ; 
published music; wrote books and 


criticism; composed an opera. Pas- 
sion, Te Dcum, Mass, three cantatas, 
symphonies, marches, etc. B. Feb. 27, 
1759, Berlin; d. Aug. 19, 1813, Char- 
lottenbcrg. Heinrich Friedrich 
Ludwig wrote musical novels, essays, 
criticisms, and was imprisoned for 
libel; composed part-songs. B. April 
13, 1799, Berlin; son of JOHANN 
KARL FRIEDRICH; d. Nov. 28, 
1860, Berlin. Caroline became noted 
for the great compass of her voice. 
B. April 18, 1793; daughter of 

JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH. 

Bem^nyi (Eduard) became one of 
the most famous of modern violinists, 
composed a concerto for that instru- 
ment and many transcriptions; was 
a man of wide information and much 
culture, but afflicted with an incur- 
able “ wanderlust ” which nearly 
ruined his career. Pupil of Bohm 
(Joachim’s master) at the Vienna 
Conservatory, he became adjutant to 
General Gorgey in the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848, was banished; 
toured America with success, then 
became associated for a time with 
Liszt at Weimar; was made court 
violinist to Queen Victoria; pardoned 
by the Emperor, 1860, and made court 
violinist; again set out upon his 
travels, which ended only with his 
life. His letters have been published, 
and throw much light on such curious 
sub jects as “ Hindoo Music.” B. 
Hungary, 1830; d. of apoplexy on 
coiKfert stage, San Francisco, May 15, 
1898. 

Remote. Unrelated. 

Bemplissage. Fr. “ Padding ” 
or filling in; intermediate part. 

Renaud (Albert) composed the 
fairy opera “ Aladin,” 1891; the 
opera comique “ A la Houzarde,” 
1891; Hie operetta “ Le Soleil de 
Minuit,” 1898; played organ. Rt. 
Francis Xavier, Paris; wrote music 
criticism for “ La Pa trie,” Paris; 
pupil of Delibes and Cesar Franck. 
B. 1855, Paris; add. Paris. 

B^naud (Maurice Arnold) sang 
bass in opera, debut as Karnac ” in 
“Le Roi d'Vs,” Paris Op^*ra Comique, 
Oct. 12, 1890, and tlie following year 
at the Opera as “ Nelusko,” having 
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previously created the rOles of the 
High Priest and of Hamilcar in 
Reyer’s “ Sigurd ” and “ Salammbo ’’ 
in Brussels, where he was engaged 
from 1883 to 1890. “ Telramund,” 

“ Wolfram,” “ De Nevers,” “ Beck- 
messer,” “ lago ” “ Hamlet,” " Rigo- 
letto,” “Valentine,” “Herod,” “Es- 
camillo,” etc., are a few of the 50 
roles he is said to have acquired. 
From 1897 he was a favourite at Co- 
vent Garden, and from 1907 at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York. 
Eenaud was a pupil first of the Paris 
Conservatoire, then of the Brussels 
Conservatory. B. 1862, Bordeaux; 
add. Paris. 

Bendano (Alfonzo) played piano, 
noted as interpreter of Bach; pupil 
Naples and Leipsic Conservatories. 
B. Carolei, near Cosenza, April 6, 
1853; add. Naples. 

Benversement. Fr. Inversion. 

Benvoi. Fr. REPEAT. 

Be Pastore. W. A. Mozart’s set- 
ting of Metastasio’a dramatic cantata 
was composed in honour of Archduke 
Maximilian, and first performed 
April 23, 1775, at Salzburg. 

Bepeat. Two or four dots in the 
spaces of the staff indicate that the 
passage so marked is to he played 
through twice. See NOTATION. 

Bepetition. Rapidly repeating a 
tone or chord. 

Bepetition. Fr, Rehearsal. 

Bepetizione. It. Repetition; 
Senza, without repeating. 

Beplica, con. L. “ With repeti- 
tion ” Senza, “ without repetition.” 

Beplicato. If. Repeated. 

Beply. Answer in FUGUE. 

Bdponse. Fr. REPLY. 

Bepos. Fr. PAUSE. 

Beprise. Fr. Burden of song; 
repeat; reappearance of a first theme 
in works in the Sonata FORM. 

Bequiem aeternam dona eis. L. 
“ Grant them eternal rest.” The 
Missa pro defunctis or Mass for the 
Dead is called requiem because of the 
first word of the phrase quoted, the 
beginning of the Introitus. A 
solemn Mass of Requiem is sung an- 
nually in Catholic churches in com- 
memoration of the dead on All Souls’ 


Day, and may also be sung at the 
funeral and on the anniversary of the 
death of individuals. The other chief 
divisions besides the Introitus are the 
Kyrie; tlie Gradual, Requiem acter- 
nam and Tract, Absolve Domine; the 
Sequence, Dies Irae; the Offertorium, 
Domine Jesu Christi; the Sanctus; 
the Bencdictus; the Agnus Dei, the 
Communio, Lux aeterna, and some- 
times the Responsorium, Libera me; 
and the Lectio, Taedet animam meam. 
There are Gregorian melodies for all 
these divisions of the Requiem save 
the last, and it is hardly necessary to 
add that the genius of church musi- 
cians of all ages has been lavished on 
this solemn ritual. The most notable 
settings are those of Palestrina, Vit- 
toria, Mozart, Cherubini, Berlioz, 
Brahms and Verdi, the last three 
composers having adopted their work 
to the concert room rather than the 
church. 

Besearch. Improvised prelude to 
piano or organ mimber. 

Resin or Rosin. Refined gum or 
COLOPHONY used to roughen the 
bows employed in playing string 
instruments. 

Resolution. Progression from a 
discordant to a concordant combina- 
tion of tones, or a progression giving 
a satisfactory sense of repose, usually 
effected by taking the discordant tone 
up or down one whole or half tone. 

Resonance. Term in ACOUS- 
TICS for sympathetic vibrations. 

Resonance Box or Body. The 
hollow body of the violin or other 
string instniment which serves, by 
sympathetic vibration, to reinforce 
the tones produced by the vibration 
of the strings. 

Besonanzboden. Ger. RESO- 
NANCE BODY. 

Respiro. It. “Breath”; 16th 
note rest. 

Response. In the Anglican Ser- 
vice, any sentence sung by the choir, 
whether an “ Amen ” or the reply to 
a Versicle. 

Responsoria. Ij. Antiphons sung 
in the Roman Catholic Liturgy, 
chants for which are contained in 
several Office Books. 
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Bests. Signs employed in NOTA- 
TION corresponding to the various 
notes, and indicating silence. 

Besultant Tones are formed by 
the vibration of two independent 
tones sounded together, and are clas- 
sified as Differential, meaning a tone 
whose vibrations equal the dilTerence 
between the two tones producing it; 
and Summational, or equalling the 
sum of the vibrations producing it. 

Beszke, de (Jan Meczislaw) sang 
ten. with distinguished success in the 
world’s chief music centres, his re- 
markable talents as an actor, in com- 
bination with vocal gifts and a fine 
presence, making him the foremost 
interpreter of such Wagnerian rrdcs 
as Tristan, Walther, and Siegfried, 
although his repertoire included lead- 
ing roles in every school of composi- 
tion; retired in 1904 and founded a 
singing school in Paris, where, in the 
fall of 1908, he was planning a new 
academy with opera houses in Paris 
and New York, the whole to be 
financed by Mabelle Gilman, an 
American comic opera singer, who 
had become the wife of Corey, presi- 
dent of the Steel Trust. Eldest son 
of a railway oflicial, he was taught 
music by his mother, and sang solos 
in the Warsaw Cathedral at 12, later 
becoming a pupil of Ciaffei, Cotogni, 
and Sbriglia, and in January, 1874, 
made his debut in Venice as “Al- 
fonso ” in “ Favorita,” and his first 
London appearance at Drury Lane 
the same year. For two seasons he 
continued to sing bar. r(^les. Until 
his appearance at the Tlu^fitre des 
Italiens, Paris, 1876, he was billed as 
“ Jean de Reschi.” His voice had 
been early recognized as robust ten. 
rather than bar., and in 1879 he made 
his first appearance as ten. in Meyer- 
beer’s “ Robert ” in Madrid with 
such success that Massenet engaged 
bim to create the name part of 
“ Le Cid at the Paris Op^ra, 1885. 
Thereafter he was a favourite ten. 
throughout the world, especially in 
New York, London, and Paris. Other 
notable rCles were “ Radames ” in 
“Aida,” “Raoul” in “ Lcs Hugue- 
nots,” and the name parts of “Faust,” 


“Lohengrin,” and “ Rom^o.” B. Jan. 
14, 1850; add. Paris. Eduard sang 
bar. bass roles, including the King in 
“Aida”; debut, 1870, at the Tli^fitre 
des Italiens, Paris; “St. Bris,” “ Al- 
maviva,” “ Ramfis,” the King in 
“ Lohengrin,” “ Marcel ” in “ Hugue- 
nots,” “Hans Sachs,” “King Mark,” 
“HundingV’ “Hagen,” and “Basilio.” 
Pupil at first of his broihor JAN, with 
whom he was generally engaged, fidu- 
ard ranked with the foremost artists 
of the day, and he continued to sing 
at Covent Garden, London, and the 
Metropolitan, New York, until several 
seasons after his brother’s retirement. 
In 1907-8 he taught music in London. 
B. Dec. 23, 1855, Warsaw; add. 
London. Josephine created the role 
of “ Sita ” in “ ha Roi de Lahore ” ; 
sang in opera with success from her 
debut at the Venice Academy, 1875, 
as “ Ophelia,” but retired on marry- 
ing L. de Krone nburg of Warsaw; 
pupil of the St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatory. B. Warsaw; sister of JAN 

and Eduard ; a. Feb. 22, isoi, 

Warsaw. 

Betard. To decrease in velocity; 
to resolve discords upward after sus- 
pension. 

Retrograde. IL RETROGRADUS. 

Betrogradus. L. 'To move back- 
ward ; Contrapunctus, COUNTER- 
POINT per recte et retro. 

Betto. Direct. 

Beuss (Eduard) taught piano at 
Carlsruhe, pupil of Kriiger and Liszt. 
B. Sept. 16, 1851, New York; add. 
Carlsruhe. Louise Belce sang Wag- 
nerian sop. roles at Carlsruhe, debut 
1884, at Barcelona, Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, 1901-2; 
pupil of Gilnsbacher. B. Vienna, M. 
l^DUARD; add. Carlsruhe. 

Reuss-Kostritz, Prince of 
(Henry XXIV) composed two sym- 
phonies, a mass, songs ; pupil of 
Herzogenberg and Rust, Lcipsic. B. 
Dec. 8, 1855. Trohschen, Brandenburg. 

Reuter (Florizel) toured Europe 
and America as “ phenomenal ” boy 
violinist; pupil of Max Bendix, Chi- 
cago and of Marteau. B. 1890; add. 
Chicago. 

Beveil, Reveille, Revelly. Mili- 
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tary signal by which soldiers are 
awakened at dawn. 

Keveill6. Fr. RP]VEIL. 

Beverse Hotion. Progression by 
inverted intervals. 

Beyer (Ernest Louis Etienne) 
composed the opera “ SIGURD,” fore- 
stalling Wagner in the use of certain 
material for his RING DES NIBE- 
LUNGEN; became librarian of the 
Paris Op^ra; succeeded Berlioz as 
music critic of the “ Journal dcs De- 
bats”; became Ollicer of the Legion 
of Honor, and in 1876 member of the 
Ins ti tut, vice David. Young Reyer, 
or Rey, studied music for a time in 
the free school established in Mar- 
seilles by Barsotti, but at 16 accepted 
a government appointment in Algeria, 
where he continued his studies, and 
composed a mass. The Revolution of 
1848 caused him to return to France, 
and he then studied composition with 
his aunt. Mine. Karronc. His first 
important Avork was the symphonic 
ode with chornsi's “ Le Sdlam,” to 
book by Theophile Gautier, Theatre 
des Ttaliens, 1850. Next came 
“Maltre Wolfram,” one-act opera to 
book by Mery, Paris Th<?fttre Lyrique, 
May 20, 1854; ** Sakountala,” a bal- 
let to plot by Gautier, July 20, 1858; 
and the three-act opera La Statue,” 
Theatre Lyrique, April 11, 1861. The 
two-act opera “ Erostratc,” performed 
at Baden, 1862, failed at the Paris 
OpCra, and in consequence “ Sigurd ” 
remained unperformed 18 years, or 
until 1884, when it was brought out in 
Brussels, later in Paris, New Orleans 
and Philadelphia. The opera “ Sa- 
lammb6 ” was produced in 1890. 
Sacred music, the cantata “ Victoire,” 
Paris Op^ra, June 27, 1859, “ Re- 

cueil de 10 Melodies ” for voice and 
piano, and a number of songs cora- 
lete the list of his works. In 1908 
e was Inspector General of the Paris 
Conservatoire. B. Dec. 1, 1823, Mar- 
seilles; d. Jan. 15, 1909. 

Beynolds (John) composed the 
anthem “My God, my God, look upon 
me”; sang Eng. Chapel Royal, 1765- 
70. 

Beznicek, Freiherr von (Emil 
Kicolaus) composed the operas “Die 


Jungfrau von Orleans,” 1887; " Sa- 
tanella,” 1888; “ Erne rich Fortunat,” 
1889, the comic opera “ Donna 
Diana” to his own book, 1894, all 
produced at the Prague Opera; the 
folk-opera “Till Eulenspicgel,” Ber- 
lin, 1901, symphonic suite, requiem; 
conducted the Mannheim court 
theatre; pupil of Leipsic Conserva- 
tory. B. May 4, 1861, Vienna; add. 
Berlin. 

Bf. Abbreviation for RINFOR- 
ZANIX). 

Bhapsodes. Qr, Wandering min- 
strels of ancient Greece. 

Rhapsodic. Gcr. RHAPSODY. 

Bhapsodie. Fr, RHAPSODY. 

Rhapsody. Passionate and bril- 
liant composition of irregular form. 

Rheinherger (Joseph Gabriel) 
composed 18 organ sonatas, “ Floren- 
tine ” and “ Wallenstein ” sympho- 
nies, the overtures “ Demetrius,” 
“ Taming of the Shrew,” “ Triumph,” 
“ Symphonique ” sonata for piano. 
Op. 47, “ Romantic ” sonata for 

piano. Op. 184, much chamber music, 
the operas “ Die sieben Raben,” 
Munich, 1869, “ Tliurmer's Tdchter- 
lein,” two Stabat Maters, four can- 
tatas, Requiem for soldiers of the 
Franco-Prussian war and a notable 
mass “ Christophorus,” for double 
choir with orchestra, dedicated to 
Pope Leo XI 1 1. When Rheinherger 
began to study piano he was too little 
for his legs to reach the pedals. At 
12 he entered the Munich Conserva- 
tory, where he remained seven years, 
then becoming teacher in the same in- 
stitution, and organist at the court 
church of St. Michael. In due time 
he w’as made Royal Professor and 
Cl laixd master. B. Mar. 17, 1839, Va- 
duz, Liechtenstein ; ni. the poet Fran- 
ziska von Hoffnas; d. Nov. 25, 1901, 
Munich. 

Bheingold. The “ fore-evening ” 
of Richard Wagner’s Tetralogy the 
“RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 

Bhythmique. Fr. RHYTHMIC. 

Bhythmisch. Oer. RHYTIBIIC. 

Bhythmus or Bhythm is the 
METRE of modern music, almost in- 
finite in variety, but usually redu- 
cible to NOTATION in three, four, or 
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nine beats. The units of Rhythm are 
Measures, as the units of the Measure 
are long and short notes grouped ac- 
cording to Accent. 

Ribattitura or Ribattuta. It. 
** Kostriking ” ; slow beyiniiiiig of a 
trill; passing note. 

Ribbechino. It. Small REBECK. 

Ribs. Sides uniting the back and 
belly of an instrument of the violin 
family. 

Ricci (Luigi) composed the operas 
“II Colombo,” Parma, 1829; “L’Or- 
fanella di Ginevra,” Naples, 1829; 
two “ Figaro ” operas which failed, 
and 20 operas in all before he was 
30, and many more in after life, the 
only one now known outside of Italy 
being “ CRISPING E COMARE.” In 
1844 lie married Lidia Stolz, who 
sang in 1867 at the Paris Th<5atre des 
Italicns, but died soon after. Ricci’s 
last work was “11 Diavolo a quattro,” 
produced at Trieste, 1859. Shortly 
after tliis he became insane. B. June 
8, 1805, Naples; d. Dec. 31, 1859, 
Prague. Federico collaborated with 
his brother LUIGI in several works 
including “ Crispino,” and was his 
fellow student at the Naples Con- 
servatory. He composed wholly 
or in part 19 operas, of which the 
most successful was II Marito e 
PAmante,” Vienna, 1852, while the 
barcarole “ Sulla poppa, etc.” from 
his “ Prigione d’Edimburgo ” ranked 
with the most popular Italian melo- 
dies for a generation. B. Oct. 22, 
1800, Naples; d. Dec. 10, 1877, Coneg- 
liaiio. 

Rice (Fenelon B.) directed the 
Oberlin, O., Conservatory ; played 
organ; Dr. Mus. Hillsdale College; 
pupil in Boston and Lcipsic. B. Jan. 
2, 1841, Green, O.; d. Oct. 26, 1901, 
Oberlin. 

Ricercari. It. Exercises; flour- 
ishes. 

Ricercata. It. Toccata or Fan- 
tasia; Fuga, highly elaborated 
FUGUE in which tlie composer ex- 
hausts his command of Counterpoint. 

Rich (John) built and managed 
the first Covent Garden Theatre, Lon- 
don, from Dec. 7, 1732, having previ- 
ously opened and managed the Lin- 


coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, which was 
built by his father. B. 1602, London; 
d. Nov. 2(>, 1761, London. 

Richard Caiur de Lion. A. E. 
M. (Jretiy’s thn'c-act ojaua coinique, 
containing the air “OUKJIARD, O 
MON ROl,” to book by vSedaine, was 
first performed Oct. 21, 1784, at the 
Paris Opt^ra (.'omique. dulius Bene- 
dict’s cantata of this title was first 
performed, 1863. 

Richards (Brinley) composed the 
song “ God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,” etc., specialist in Welsh 
music; played organ and piano. B. 
1819, Caermarthen; d. May 1, 1885, 
London. 

Richardson (Joseph) composed 
flute fantasiaH and variations ; plaved 
flute. B. 1814; d. Mar. 22, 1862, 
laindon. 

Richardson (Vaughan) comnosed 

anthems, services ; sang in boyliood, 
Eng. Chapel Royal; became organist 
Winchestc^r Cathedral. D. 1729. 

Richault (Simon) published music 
in Paris from 1805. B. May 10, 1780, 
Chartres; d. Feb. 20, 1866. Guil- 
laume Simon continued the business 
founded by his father CHARLES 
SIMON. B. Nov. 2, 1806, Paris; d. 
Feb. 7, 1877. L4on enlarged the pub- 
lishing business inherited from his 
father GUILLAUME SIMON. B. 
Aug. 6, 1839, Paris; d. 1895, Paris. 

Richter (Ernest Friedrich Edu- 
ard) composed an oratorio, masses; 
wrote “ Lehrbuch der Harmonic,” 
“ Lehrbuch der Fuge”; taught Lcip- 
sic Conservatory from its foundation; 
became cantor Thomaskirelie, 1868; 
pupil of Weinlig. B. Oct. 24, 1808, 
Grosschiinau ; d. April 9, 1879, Leip- 
sic. Alfred wrote on theory and 
“Das Klavierspiel fiir Mnsik studie- 
remie,” 1898 ; piqiil of his father, E. 
F. K. ; taught in Lei])sic Conserva- 
tory aiul in London. B. April 1, 1846, 
Leipsic ; add. Lei]>.sic. 

Richter (Franz Xavier) sang; 

jdayed violin ; conducted ; composed. 
B. 1709, Holesehau, Moravia; d. 1789. 

Richter (Hans) became the fore- 
most of Wagnerian conductors and 
first of the so-called “ prima donna 
conductors,” having presided over the 
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Bayreutli Festivals since their incep- 
tion, the London PhiJ harmonic con- 
certs, 1879, then founded the lii^lily 
successful London Richter concerts; 
conducted the Lower Rhine Festi- 
vals, 1885, also conductiTi^^ fit the 
Vienna Imperial Opera, (iesellschaft 
der Musikfruendo, the Pest National 
Opera, and the Munich Royal Opera. 
Besides many orders, including that 
of Franz Joseph, he was made 
Dr. Mus. by Oxford, 1885, and 
in 1898 received the freedom of 
the City of Vienna. Son of the 
chapelmaster of Raab Cathedral 
and of Mme. Richter von Innirold, 
a noted singer and teacher, he was 
entered at the Vienna Konvict in 
1853, sang four years in the court 
chapel, studied horn with Kleinecke 
and theory with Sechter at the Vienna 
Conservatory, then played in the 
Kilrnthnerthor orchestra until 18G0, 
when he joined Wagner at Lucerne 
and copied the “ Areistersingcr 
score. Next he engaged with von 
Btilow as assistant conductor at 
Munich. In 1870 he conducted the 
“ Lohengrin ” performance at Brus- 
sels, then rejoined Wagner and copied 
the score of the Ring, 1871-75, and 
became conductor at Pest. B. April 
4, 1843, Raab, Hungary; add. Vienna. 

Bichter (Johann Christoph 
Christian) played organ; was father 
of Jean Paul. B. 1727, Neustadt; d. 
1779, Schwarzenbach. 

Bicordi & Co. published music in 
Milan, including tlie works of most 
of the “ New Italian ” composers. 
Tlie house w\as founded by Giovanni, 
a musician of repute as conductor 
and violinist, and Verdi’s publisher. 
B. 1785, Milan; d. 1853, Milan. Tito 
continued and enlarged the business 
inherited from his father, GIO- 
ViVNNI, issuing a catalogue of 
nearly 750 pages. B. 1811, Milan; 
d. May 7, 1888. Tito, his son and 
successor then assumed direction of 
the business. B. Dec. 19, 1840; add. 
Milan. The “ Gazetta Musicale ” es- 
tablished by the founder of the house, 
with Mazzucati as editor, continued 
to be published under the manage- 
ment of Ricordi & Co. in 1908. 


Biddle Canon. Enigmatical 
CANOxV. 

Bidevolmente. It, Laughingly. 

Ridotto. It. Reduced from full 
score ; Redoute. 

Biedel (Furchtegott Ernst Au- 
gust) composed cantatas; conducted, 
became cantor of Plaiien, Saxony, 
1890. B. May 22, 1855, Chemnitz; 
add. Plauen. 

Biedel (Karl) composed part- 
songs; edited ancient music; founded 
the Leipsic Riedel Vercin, which sang 
ancient music, 1855; helped found 
the Beethoven Stiftung; became 
president of the Wagner Verein; pupil 
Ixupsic Conservatory. B. Oct, 6, 
1827, Kronenberg; d. June 3, 1888, 
Leipsic. 

Biehl, von (Wilhelm Heinrich) 

composed; wrote on music; directed. 
B. 1823, Biehrich; d. 1897, Munich. 

Biem (Friedrich Wilhelm) com- 
posed piano sonatas and studies, 
chamber music ; played organ Bremen 
Cathedral; directed Singakademie. 
B. Feb. 17, 1779, Thuringia; d. April 
20, 1837, Bremen. 

Biemann (Hugo) edited a ** Music- 
Lexicon ** ; wrote essays and works 
on theory, nom de plume “ Hugibert 
Rios”; became lecturer Leipsic Uni- 
versity, 1805; in earlier life taught 
and lectured at Bielefeld, Bromberg, 
and the Hamburg and Wiesbaden 
Conservatories; pupil of Franken- 
berg, Barthel and llatzenberger, and 
Leipsic Conservatory; Dr. Phil. 
Giittingen. B. July 18, 1849, near 
Sondersliausen ; add. Leipsic. 

Riemenschneider (Georg) com- 
posed the opera “ Die Eisjungfrau,” 
the opera “ Mondeszaiiber ” ; con- 
ducted at Liihock, Dautzic, and 
Breslau. B. April 1, 1848, Stralsund ; 
add. Breslau. 

Bienzi. Richard Wagner’s five-act 
tragic opera to his own book, based on 
Buhver-Lytton’s novel “The Last of 
the Tribunes,” was first performed 
Oct. 20, 1842, at Dresden. The ac- 
tion is laid in Rome about the 
middle of the 14th century. In the 
first act, Orsini, a Roman noble, at- 
tempted to abduct Irene, sister of the 
papal notary, Rienzi. Orsini’s enemy 
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Colonna, leader of a rival faction of 
the nobility, prevents this, and in the 
midst of (juarrel, Adriano, t'olonna’s 
son, who is in love with Irene, comes 
to her defense. The tumult increases. 
Nobles and plebeians are attracted to 
the scene, and finally Rienzi enb^rs. 
Acting on the suggestion of (Cardinal 
Raimondo, Rienzi inflames the pas- 
sions of the common people, who rise 
against the patricians. Adriano is 
bound to the nobility by blood, to 
Rienzi by love, and as Rienzi, clad 
in armour, a])pears to lead th(‘ ]>eople, 
Adriano joins him. Tlie patricians 
arc defeated. From the environs of 
the Cathedral of St. John Lateran, 
the next act shifts to the capiiol, 
where the nobles make submission to 
Rienzi, although, as Adriiino informs 
him, they are already plotting his 
death. Dances and gladiatorial 
games arc held, but while the feslivi- 
ties are at their height, Orsini strikes 
at Rienzi with his dagger, only to 
blunt his weapon against a shirt of 
mail. The nobles are seized, con- 
demned to death, but a-t the interces- 
sion of Adriano and of Irene, Rienzi 
spares them on condition that they 
will swear fidelity. The oath is no 
sooner taken than broken. Again the 
people demand the extennination of 
the patricians, and, led by Rienzi, 
put them to the sword. Adriano 
threatens to revenge himself for the 
death of his father and kindred, and 
the act ends with the installation of 
Rienzi as supreme ruler. The fourth 
act opens with the approach of Rienzi 
to church at the head of a gay pro- 
cession. He has lost the confidence 
of the people because of a report that 
he has leagued with the emperor to 
restore power of the Pope. Adriano 
prepares to assassinate him, but as 
he hears the churchmen chanting 
Rienzi^s excommunication, his pur- 
pose changes, he goes to Irene, and 
urges her to leave Rome with him, 
telling her Rienzi’s life is no longer 
safe. Irene’s reply is to seek her 
brother at the capitol, that she may 
share his danger. She finds him in 
prayer. When she repeats Adriano’s 
warning, Rienzi advises her to save 


herself, knowing himself to be doomed, 
A mob approaches. Rienzi tries to 
address them, but they will not listen. 
The capibil is fired, and the mob stone 
Irene and Rienzi through the win- 
dows. Adriano, seeing them about to 
perish in the (lames, throws away his 
sword and rushes into thii building to 
die with them. Tlie original east was: 
Rienzi, Ticliatsehek, ten. ; Irene, 
Wuest, sop.; C^ilonna, Dettmor, bass; 
Adriano, >Sehroder-])evrit*nt, sop.; Or- 
sini, Waclitcr, bass. The work is 
along conventional lines, so much so 
that in later life Wagner was dis- 
posed to regard it as unworthy of 
liim. It contains, in fact, as many 
conccri(‘d nnml)(*rs as the average 
Italian work of the period. The over- 
ture, Avhich is still hoard in concert 
rooms, is built up of the leading mu- 
sical numbers of the opera. 

Ries (Hugibert) was a nom de 
plume of IIUOO RIEMANN. 

Ries (Johann) conducted ; w^as 
court irunipet(*r at Ronn, and pro- 
genitor of notable family of musicians. 
B. 1723, Renzheim-on-Rliino; d. 1787. 
Anna Maria sang sop. court of Bonn 
until 1794, when the French took pos- 
session of the city. B. Bonn; daugli- 
tt^r of dOlIANN; m. the violinist, 
Ferdinand Drewer. Franz Anton 
taught Beethoven while violinist in 
the Bonn orchestra; aided Wegeler in 
“ Notices of Beethoven ” ; Chevalier 
of the Red Eagle and Dr. Miis. B. 
Nov. 10, 1755, Bonn; son of JOHANN; 
d. Nov. 1, 1840. Ferdinand wrote 
biographical notes of Beethoven pub- 
lished with those of Wegeler; com- 
posed eight operas including “ Die 
R’auberbraut,” Frankfort, 1829; “The 
Sorcerer,” London, 1831, the orato- 
rios, “ Der Sieg des Claiihens,” Berlin, 
1835, and “ Die KOnige Israels,” Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 1837 ; six sjTiiphonies, 
nine piano concertos; played piano 
with distinction; Ix'carne one of the 
foremost London teachers; pupil of 
BeeUioveu, piano ; Albrechtsherger, 
theory. B. Nov. 2S, 1784, Bonn; son of 
FRANZ; d. dan. 13, 1838, Frankfort. 
Hubert composed a violin school ; 
directed Berlin Philharmonic; com- 
posed violin concertos, duets. B. 
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1802, Bonn; brother of FERDINAND; 
d. Sept. 14, 1886. Louis played 

violin and taught in T/)n(lnn. B. 1830, 
Berlin; son of HUBERF. Adolph 
composed songs and piano music; 
taught piano in London; pupil of 
Kullak and Boehmer. B. 1837, Ber- 
lin; son of HUBERT. Franz founded 
the publishing houses of Ries & Elder, 
Berlin; composed songs and chanilier 
music, suites for violin; pupil of his 
father, HUBERT, later prize pupil of 
Massart at the i’aris (Conservatoire, 
1868, and a virtuoso of ability. B. 
April 7, 1840, Berlin; add. Berlin. 

Bieter-Biedermann (Jacob Mel- 
chior) founded a publishing house and 
musical circulating library at Winter- 
thur, 1849, and a brancdi house in 
Ijcipsic, 1862. B. May 14, 1811; d. 
Jan. 25, 1876. 

Bifacimento. It. Restoration or 
reconstruction. 

Bifiorimenti. It. Extemporized 
ornaments. 

Biga (FranQois) composed and 
conducted male choruses. B. 1831, 
Lit^ge; d. 1802, Schaerbeek, near Brus- 

Bigabellum. L. REDALS. 

Bigadon, Bigaudon, Bigadoon. 
Lively Provencal dance resembling the 
jig, performed by a man and a woman. 

Bigby (George Vernon) sang ten. 
in English opera and concerts and in 
Berlin and (jopenhagen; in boyluxid, 
chorister St. Chad’s Cathedral, Bir- 
mingham. B. Jan. 21, 1840; add. 
London. 

Bigini (Vincenzo) composed an 
opera on the theme of “ Don Gio- 
vanni,” performed in Vienna ten 
years prior to that of Mozart’s, and 
in all 20 operas, a Requiem, Te Deum, 
Missa Solennis, and songs; sang ten.; 
conducted Berlin Court opera. B. 
Bologna, Jan. 22, 1756; d. Aug. 19, 
1812, ;^logna. Henriette Kneisel 
sang sop. in Berlin court opera. B. 
1767, Stettin; m. VINCENZO, 1794; 
d. Jan. 25, 1801, Berlin. 

Bigoletto. Giuseppe Verdi’s three- 
act opera, to book by Piave, based on 
Hugo’s “ Le Roi s’amuse ” was first 
performed Mar. 11, 1851, at La Fe- 
nice, Venice, The plot of the drama 


is faithfully followed, but for politi- 
cal reasons, Francis 1 ” in the play 
becomes “ Duke of Mantua ” in the 
opera, and “ Triboulet, the Jester,” 
“ Rigoletto.” The opera opens with a 
fete in the Duke’s palace, at which 
the Duke relates his discovery of a 
charming maiden he traced to her 
home, but has not yet obtained ac- 
cess to, as she is visited nightly by 
an unknown man. The Duke leads olF 
the Countess C.’eprano, to the chagrin 
of her jealous husband, wlio is mocked 
by Rigoletto. Ceprano and other cour- 
tiers who have felt the bitterness of 
the hunchback jester’s tongue, plot to 
destroy him, wlien Count Monterone, 
Avhose family has been dishonoured by 
the Duke, conics in to denounce his 
ruler. Rigoletto mocks him also, but 
quails before the awful curse Monte- 
rone hurls at him. The scene shifts 
to the street leading to Rigoletto’s 
home, where he has brought up his 
daughter Gilda in complete ignorance 
of the vilenoss of the court. As he is 
about to enter his door, the bravo 
Sparafneile proffers his services, in 
case Rigoletto has any enemies to bo 
killed. The hunchback tlianks the cut- 
throat, whoso weapon he is soon to 
hire, then entering his home, em- 
braces his daughter. Gilda is the 
young girl who has struck the fancy 
of the Duke. He has followed Rigo- 
letto in disguise, manages to intro- 
diiee himself into the house and woo 
Gilda as Gaultier Mald<5, a poor stu- 
dent, and wins her love. Meantime 
Rigoletto has joined a party of cour- 
tiers who tell him they are about to 
abduct Countess Ceprano on behalf 
of the Duke, an enterprise which Ri- 
golctto cordially approves. They lead 
him back to his own home, meaning 
in fact, to abduct Gilda, whom they 
imagine to be Rigoletto’s mistress. 
Having secured their victim, the 
courtiers steal away, leaving Rigoletto 
alone. He tears off the mask which 
has blindfolded him, and swoons on 
realizing that he has aided in the dese- 
cration of his own home. In the sec- 
ond act Rigoletto has returned to the 
palace, vainly hoping to rescue his 
daughter from the Duke. The cour- 
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tiers gibe at him until he is almost 
mad, and he prepares to force himself 
into the Duke’s presence and revenge 
himself, when Gilda appears. Though 
deceived, she still loves the Duke, and 
intercedes for him. Monterone is 
escorted through the anteroom in 
chains, bewailing the futility of his 
curses against the Duke, but Rigo- 
letto vows to be the means of carrying 
them into effect. The hunchback has 
now plotted with Sparafucile to mur- 
der the Duke, and the bravo’s sistt^r 
Maddalcna has been employed to de- 
coy him to an inn. Tlu'rc the third 
act opens. Gilda, brought to witness 
her lover’s perfidy before he is slain, 
still pleads for the Duke’s life. The 
Duke keeps his aiipointment, and so 
pleases Maddalcna that she begs Spa- 
rafucile to spare him. Sparafucile 
finally agrees, on condition that an- 
other victim present himself before 
midnight. The conversation is over- 
heard by Gilda, who determines to 
save her false lover, even at the cost of 
her own life, She is in boy’s clothing, 
prepared for flight by Rigoletto. 
Boldly knocking at the door, she 
enters, is stabbed by Sparafucile, who 
thrusts her body into a sack, and 
when Rigoletto comes to the door at 
midnight for his victim, Sparafucile 
gives him the sack with its burden. 
Rigoletto drags the sack bjward the 
river. Suddenly the Duke’s voice is 
heard singing in the distance, and 
filled with amazement, Rigoletto 
opens the sack. Gilda revives enough 
to profess her love for the Duke, and 
to pray for her father, then dies, and 
Rigoletto falls senseless over her body, 
d’he original cast included : The Duke, 
Mirate, ten.; Rigoletto, Varcsi, bar.; 
Monterone, Damini, bar . ; Marullo, 
Ki'inerth, bar.; Sparafucile, Ponz, 
Saini, ^ mez. - sop. ; Count Ceprano, 
Bellini, bass; Court Usher, Rizzi, 
ten. ; Gilda, T. Brambilla, sop. ; Mad- 
dalena, Casaloni, con. ; the Nurse, 
Saini, mez.-sop. ; Countess Ceprano, 
Marselli, mez.-sop. ; Page, M. Lovati, 
mez.- sop. The principal musical num- 
bers are Act I: “ Questa o quella,” 
the Duke ; “ Deh non parlare,” Rigo- 
letto; “Veglia o donna,” Rigoletto 


and Gilda; “E il sol dell’ anima,” 
the puke; ‘“Caro nome,” Gilda; 
“ Zitti zitti,” male chorus; Act 11: 
“ Parrni voder le lagrime,” the Duke; 
“ Scorrendo unita remota,” male 
chorus ; “ Possciite amor,” the Duke; 
“ Gortigiani vil razza dannata,” Rigo- 
letto; “Tulle Ic feste al Rmipio,” 
and “ Piange fanciulla,” Rigoletto and 
Gilda; Act 111: “La donna e mo- 
bile,” the Duke; “Bella figlia dell’ 
amore,” quartet, tla; Duke, Gilda, 
Maddalcna, and Rigoletto; ** Lassu 
ill cielo,” Gilda. 

Rigols. REGALS. 

Rigore. Strictness, exactness. 

Rigoroso. 11. Strictly. 

Rikk. Modern Egyptian tambour- 
ine. 

Rilasciando. It. Relaxing tho 
time. 

Rilka. Russian LUTE. 

Rimbault (Stephen Francis) 
played organ St. Giles in the Field, 
London. B. 1773; d. 1837, London. 
Edward Francis composed the op- 
eretta, “ Fair Maid of Islington,” 
1838, songs, etc.; edited church mu- 
sic and reprints of antiquities; 
wrote “ History and Construction of 
the Organ,” with E. J. Hopkins; lec- 
tured; played organ; deedined Har- 
vard professorship of Music; Dr. 
PliiL, LL.D. ; pupil of his father, 
STEPHEN FIUNCIS, and of S. Wes- 
ley. B. June 13, 1810, London; d. 
Sept. 20, 1870, London. 

Rimsky-Korsakov (Nicholas 
Andreievitch) composed “ Pskovit- 
janka” (“The Girl from Pskov”), St. 
Petersburg, 1873; “ Zarskaja New- 

jesta,” St. Petersburg, 1901 ; “ Antar,” 
and two other symphonies; taught 
composition and instrumentation at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory. 
Originally intended for tho navy, and 
a pupil of the Naval Institute, young 
Rimsky-Korsakov had the advantage 
of piano lessons at the same time, 
and, under the influenc*e of Balakirev, 
determined to adopt music as a pro- 
fession. His first symphony was pro- 
duced at 21. In 1871 he joined the 
stair of tho St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory, was made director of the Free 
School of Music, inspector of the Ma- 
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rine Bands ; became assistant to Bala- 
kirev as conductor of the Imperial 
orchestra, 1883, and in 1886 conductor 
of the Russian Symphony concerts. 
Otlier compositions were the opera 
“ May Night,” 1880, “ Snegorotclika ” 
(Snow Princess), 1882; “ Mozart und 
Salieri,” Moscow; the opiira ballet 
“Mlada,” St. Petersburg, 181)2; the 
opera “ Christmas Kve,” 181)5, a sin- 
fonietta, Servian fantasia, Russian 
overture, the musical tableau “Sadko,” 
a piano concerto, lie published also 
a harmonized collection of Russian 
songs, and orchestrated Dargomyz- 
sky’s “ Commodore,” Mussorgsky’s 
“ K h o V a n s t c li y n a ,” and Borodin’s 
“ Prince Igor.” B. Tikhvin, Novgorod, 
May 21, 1844; d. June 24, 1908. 

Binck (Johann Christian Hein- 
rich) composed organ music including 
a “ Practical Organ Sch(X)l,” chamber 
music, in all up to Op. 125; became 
court organist at Darmstadt, and 
toured Germany as virtuoso; pupil of 
Kittel; Dr. Phil. Giessen IJniver- 
fiity and chevalier of many orders. B. 
Feb. 18, 1770, Saxc-Gotha; d. Aug. 7, 
1840, Darmstadt, See Autobiography. 

Binaldo. George Frederick Han- 
del’s first opera composed in England, 
the theme identical with Gliick’s AR- 
MIDE,” was first performed Feb. 24, 
1711, at the King’s Theatre, Haymar- 
ket, London. 

Binf. Abbreviation for RINFOR- 
ZANDO. 

Binforzando. It. Suddenly Vein- 
forced or accented. 

Binforzare, Binforzato, It. To 
emphasize or reinforce. 

Bingelpauke. Qer. Rattle of 
bars and rings. 

Ring of the Nibelungs. Richard 
AVagner’s Tetralogy or cycle of four 
music dramas to his own text, written 
in alliterative poetic form, was first 
produced as a complete work in the 
newly completed Festspiclhaus at 
BAYREUTH, between Aug. 13 and 16, 
1876. “Parsifal” alone excepted, 
these four music dramas, “ Rhein- 
gold,” “ Walkiire,” “ Siegfried,” and 
“ Gotterdammerung,” were regarded 
by the composer as the most perfect 
fruit of his genius, and his chief leg- 


acy to posterity. In them are most 
perfectly realized his theories of a 
dramatic art which should unite mu- 
sic, poetry, action, and declamation. 
In them he sought to embody the 
principles of the Greek tragedians, as 
he understood them; to assemble, co- 
ordinate and use as a means of ex- 
pression, every art which had been 
under the divine patronage of the 
Muses, those nine sisters from whose 
name the word Music is derived. As 
the Greek tragedians chose their sub- 
jects from the mythology of their 
race, so Wagner desired to depict the 
gods and goddesses of the Teutonic 
jxjoples. As the Greek dramatists 
found material in the sacred poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, so Wagner sought 
his in the Nibelungen Lied, or rather 
in the Eddas from which they were de- 
rived. In 1848, after the completion 
of “ Lohengrin,” he wrote a three-act 
drama, “ Siegfried’s Tod,” but the 
poetic text of the cyclus was not 
wholly completed until 1852, nor was 
the “ Ring ” ready for performance 
until the Fcstspielhaus had provided 
a suitable stage. Dates of early sepa- 
rate performances of these music 
dramas will be found in the biograph- 
ical notice of Wagner. The casts 
presented here are those of tlie 
Bayreuth production : “ DAS RlIETN- 
GOLD” (The Rhine Gold): Wo- 
tan (Odin, Father of Gods and 
Men), Betz, bar.; Donner (God of 
Thunder), Gura, bar.; Froh (God of 
Joy)> Unger, ten.; Loge (Demigod 
personifying Fire and Trickery), 
ATogl, ten.; Alberich (Nibelung or 
Gnome), Hill, bar.; Mime (Nibelung 
or Gnome), Schlosser, ten.; Fafner 
(Giant), A^on Reichenberg, bass; 
Fasolt (Giant), Eilers, bar.; Fricka 
(Wotan’s wife), Frau von Griin- 
Sadler, mez. sop.; Freia (Holda, God- 
dess of Youth and Love), Frl. Haiipt, 
sop.; Erda (Mother Earth), Frl. 
Jaida, con.; Woglinde ( Rheintochter 
or Rhine daughter, Frl. Lilli Leh- 
mann, sop.; Wellgunde (Rheintochter 
or Rhine daughter), Frl. Marie Leh- 
mann, mez. sop.; Flosshilde (Rhein- 
tochter or Rhino Daughter), Frl.. La m- 
mert, con. “DIE WALKURE'' 
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(The Valkyrs). Siegraund (Son of 
Wotan and a Volsung woman), Nie- 
mann, ten. ; Sicglinde (Sister of 
Siegmund and wife of Hiinding), Frl. 
Schefzky, sop.; Hunding (A Ncidung 
and at war with the Volsiings), 
Niering, bass; Wotan, Betz, bar.; 
Fricka, Frau von Grnn-Sadler, mez. 
sop.; Brtinnhilde (Valkyr, daughter 
of VVotan and Erda), Frau Friedrich- 
Materna, sop.; and Imr eight sister- 
Valkyrs, Roaeweise, sop.: Griingerdc, 
sop., llelmwige, inez. sop.; Gcr- 
hilde, mez. sop.; Ortlinde, mcz. sop.; 
Waltraute, con.; Siegrune, eon.; 
Scliwertleite, con. “ SIEGFH I ED.” 
Siegfried (Son of Siegmnnd and 
Sieglinde), Unger, ten.; Mime, 
Schlosscr, ten.; Der Wanderer (Wo- 
tan), Betz, bar.; Alberich, Hill, 
bar.; Fafner (the Giant, now a 
Dragon), Von Reichenberg, bar.; 
Erda, Frau Jaida, con.; Briinnhildc, 
Frau Friedrich-Materna, sop. “ DIE 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG ” (The Twi- 
liglit of the Gods). Siegfried, Unger, 
ten.; Gunther (Gibichung, of an he- 
roic race), Gura, bar.; Hagen (Son 
of Alberich, half brother of Gunther), 
von Reichenberg, bass; Alberich, Hill, 
bar. ; Brtinnhilde, Frau Friedrich- 
Materna, sop.; Giitrune (Sister of 
Gunther and Hagen), FrI. Weekerlin, 
sop.; Three Norns (Fates), and the 
three Rhine Daughix'rs. Waltraiib', 
Frau Jaida, con. ‘‘Das Rheingold.^' 
After an orchestral prelude intendecl 
to suggest the idea of moving water, 
the rising curtain discloses the rocky 
depths of the Rhine. Woglinde, Wcll- 
gimde, and Flosshilde, guardians of 
the Rheingold treasure, amuse them- 
sfdves witli teasing Alberich, pretend- 
ing in turn to be captivated by his 
grotesque love-making, then swimming 
quickly out of his reach. The lustful 
Alberich is enraged, tries in vain to 
seize one of the Rhine maidens, but a 
ray of sunlight illuminates the Rhein- 
gold, and when its guardians tell him 
that this treasure will confer supreme 
power upon whomsoever, renouncing 
the delights of love, shall steal it, 
Alberich tears the treasure from its 
resting place and disappears in the 
depths of the stream, laughing mock- 
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ingly at the lamentations of his tor- 
mentors. A transformation is (juickly 
effected. The sUige now represents a 
rocky hciglit from which, in the dis- 
tance, the walls of Wallialla may be 
seen. Fricka and Wotan awaken from 
their sleep, and Wotan’s delight at 
the completion of his dwelling place is 
.somewhat subdued when Fricka re- 
proaches him with his iiifidclitics to 
her, and with tbe bargain he has made 
with Fafner and Fasolt, whereby Freia 
is to be surrendered to the giants in 
payment for their servic(‘s as build- 
ers. Freia comes in, terrified, and 
seeking protection from Wotan. Faf- 
ner and Fasolt enter, claiming their 
reward, but Wotan tries to (;vado pay- 
ment. The giants are raging, ^dley 
bad agreed that Fasolt should have 
Freia, while Fafner would be content 
with tbe golden apples in Freia’s gar- 
<Ien. As they an^ about to take Freia 
by force, Fr«)b and Donner confront 
them, and Donner would kill them 
with a swing of Ids hammer, but Wo- 
tan interferes, being afraid of the eon- 
soquenees. Logo, on whom Wotan re- 
lies for the means of saving Freia, 
(ells of the Ring .Mberieh has fasliioned 
from the Rheingold, and the power it 
confers. Gods and giants alike covet 
tbe Ring, wdiieh can only be obtained 
by theft, and Fasolt and Fafner agree 
to accept the Rheingold in lieu of 
Freia, but depart, taking her with 
them until she shall he ransomed. 
Freia’s golden apples, Avhich preserve 
the gods’ eternal youth, wither wlien 
she goes, and whaU^ver scruples Wotan 
may have felt regarding the proposed 
theft are overcome by tiio necessity of 
getting Freia hack again. A second 
transformation depicts the caverns of 
Nibelheim. Mime lias just eonqiletod 
a Tarnlielm or wdsliing cap. Albericli 
putting it on, has become invisible, 
beats Mime, and then leaves for the 
hidden chambers where his slaves are 
working amid the treasure. .Mime is 
screaming with pain as tlie gods enter. 
He tells of his woes, of tlie tyranny of 
Alberich, and doseribes the powders of 
the Tarnlndm. ^Mberieh, tbe Tarn- 
helm in his belt, (mtors, driving before 
him a gang of dwarfs laden with treas- 
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ure. Confident of his power, he mocks 
at the gods. Loge suggests that while 
he sleeps some one will steal the treas- 
ure. Alberich, with the aid of the 
Tarnhclm, transforms himself into a 
mighty serpent, to show how easily he 
can guard his possessions. Loge pre- 
tends amazement, but says that Albe- 
rich cannot transform himself to any- 
thing as small as a toad. Alberich in- 
stantly proves that he can, then Wotan 
puts his foot on the toad, Lo^ picks 
up the Tarnhclm, and Alberich, re- 
stored to his natural form, is securely 
bound and dragged away by the gods. 
Again the stage settings portray the 
rocky heights, witli VValhalla in the 
distance. Alberich, forced to ransom 
himself by giving the Rheingold to the 
gods, has his dwarfs bring the treas- 
ure from Nibclhoim; then, deprived 
of the gold, the Ring and the Tarn- 
helm, follows them back to the bowels 
of the earth, cursing treasure and gods 
alike as he goes. Fasolt and Fafner 
return with Freia, plant their clubs 
in front of her, and demand that 
enough gold be piled up to hide her 
from their view. Not until the Tarn- 
h(dm and the Ring have been added to 
the heap is Freia completely hidden, 
and the King Wotan refuses to give 
until warned by Erda that he must. 
The giants quarrel over the possession 
of the treasure. Fafner kills Fasolt 
with a blow of his club, gathers up 
the treasure in his bag, and marches 
oir. Then JJonner swings his hammer, 
and the clouds which have overhung 
W^alhalla arc dissipated. Froh bridges 
the chasm between Walhalla and the 
heights with a rainbow, and as the 
gods prepare to pass over this bridge 
to take possession of the new home, 
the Rhine maidens are heard bewail- 
ing the loss of their treasure. Die 
Walkiire.^’ The first act takes place 
within Hunding’s hut, built up about 
a great tree wherein, in past times, 
Wotan or the Wanderer, has thrust a 
sword so deeply that only the hilt is 
visible. Sieglinde, busied in household 
duties, is interrupted by the entrance 
of Siegmund, worn with battle and 
seeking shelter from the storm. She 
gives him a horn of mead, and prom- 


ises hospitality. Hunding, returning 
from the chase, confirms this promise, 
but on learning Siegmund is a Vol- 
sung, tells him they must fight next 
morning. Alone and weaponless, Sieg- 
mund remembers that his father had 
told him of the sword Nothung ( Need- 
ful) which one day should be his. 
Sieglinde, having drugged Hunding, 
returns, and points out to Siegmund 
the hilt of Nothung in the tree. With 
a mighty effort Siegmund plucks it 
forth. Then brother and sister, twin 
children of Wotan, determine to es- 
cape from Hunding’s power. The next 
act opens with a meeting between Wo- 
tan and Rriinnhilde, which is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Fricka, who 
scolds Wotan much as Juno was wont 
to scold Jupiter for his marital lapses. 
Fricka demands that Sieglinde and 
Siegmund die as punishment for their 
incestuous love, and forces Wotan to 
swear that die they shall. Rriinnhilde 
returns, Wotan tells the story of the 
Rheingold and repents of his promise 
to Fricka ; but when Rriinnhilde offers 
to save Siegmund ho sternly com- 
mands her to destroy him. As Wotan 
and the Valkyr depart, Siegmund and 
Sieglinde enter, wholly exhausted, yet 
knowing Hunding to be close behind 
them. Reproaching herself for having 
yielded to her passion, Sieglinde falls 
into a swoon, and while she is uncon- 
scious Rriinnhilde comes to summon 
Siegmund to Walhalla. He refuses to 
be separated from Sieglinde, and in his 
extremity is about to kill her that they 
may be at least united in death. 
Rriinnhilde, overcome with pity, de- 
termines to save them. Tlien comes 
the fight between Siegmund and Ilund- 
ing. Rriinnhilde covers Siegmund 
with her shield, but as he is about to 
deal Hunding a deadly blow, Wotan 
suddenly appears, thrusts out Ins 
spear, against which Siegmund’s sword 
is shattered. Siegmund is slain. With 
a mere gesture Wotan slays Hunding. 
RrQnnhilde quickly gathers the frag- 
ments of the sword, and carries Sieg- 
linde away in order to place her in 
safety before Wotan’s wrath shall de- 
scend upon her. The third act reveals 
the Rock of the Valkyrs, where after 
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assembling in a wild flight the war 
maidens await Briinnhilde, their sis- 
ter. A moment later Briinnhilde brings 
in Sieglinde, tells the other Valkyrs 
what she has done, and begs them to 
save Sieglinde from Wotan. Sieglinde 
asks only to die, but Briinnhilde tells 
her she shall bear a hero, and gives 
her the fragments of Nothung to keep 
for him until he shall have become a 
man. Sieglinde then gladly seeks the 
shelter of a cavern. Briinnhilde pre- 
pares to face Wotan, who soon ap- 
pears, and after sending her sisters 
away pronounces her doom. No longer 
his favourite war maiden, she sliall, as 
a mere woman, become the property 
of the first man who claims her. After 
vainly endeavouring to soften Wotan, 
briinnhilde as a last request begs that 
slie may be surrounded by a wall of 
Are, so that only a hero may dare 
to claim her. To this Wotan consents. 
Touched with pity, he bids her a fond 
farewell, then lays her upon a bed of 
moss, covers her with shield and hel- 
met, and striking the rock with his 
spear invokes Logo. Flames spring 
up, a protecting barrier about the Val- 
kyr’s bed, and as Wotan retires he 
litters the words : Who fears the tip 
of my spear, never shall pa.ss tli rough 
this fire.” The curtain falls. ** Sieg- 
fried.’^ The son of Siegmimd and 
Sieglinde, now a well grown lad, 
brought up by Mime, watches his 
lather by adoption attempt to forge 
a long promised sword. But such 
weapons as Mime can forge, Siegfried 
breaks at a blow. Mime seeks to re- 
cover the Ring and the other treasure 
from Fafner, realizes that he can ac- 
complish this only through Siegfried, 
so lie shows the fragments of Nothung 
to the lad, saying if Siegfried could 
only reforge this sword he might be 
able to slay the Dragon (Fafner). 
Siegfried commands Mime to try 
again, and goes into the forest, leaving 
the dwarf alone. Wotan enters, dis- 
giiised as the Wanderer, claiming hos- 
pitality. In the dialogue which fol- 
lows, the action of the previous dramas 
IS recalled. Then dwarf and god agree 
that each shall ask the other three 
questions, and that failure to answer 


shall forfeit tlio loser’s head. Mime 
asks: Who dwell in the bowels of the 
earth? who on the face of the earth? 
and who on the cloudy heights? Wo- 
tan replies the dwarfs, tlie giants, 
the gods, of whom Wotan is chief. 
Then as Wotau’s spear strikes the 
ground, thunder is heard, and Mime 
realizes that his visitor is the chief 
god himself. Wotan propounds these 
questions: What race does Wotan per- 
secute, thougli he loves them? what 
sword must Siegfried have in order to 
slay Fafner? who will forge that 
sword? Mime replies that it is the 
Volaungs whom Wotan persecutes yet 
loves, and that the sword is called 
Nothung, but he cannot answer the 
third question. Wotan tells him laugh- 
ingly that Nothung can be forged only 
by one wlio knows no fear, and be- 
queaths Mime’s head (o that hero. 
Mime, again alone, is overcome with 
terror, and when Siegfried returns 
the sword is still in fragments. Sieg- 
fried uiidertakoH the task himself. As 
he works. Mime realizing that ho will 
succeed, prepares a poison with which 
to kill the boy when he shall have 
slain the Dragon. Siegfried, singing 
at his task, perfects the weapon, then 
swinging it over liis head, cleaves 
through the anvil at a single blow. 
The second act portrays the forest 
near the cave in which Fafner, trans- 
formed by the power of the ’rarnlielm 
into a Dragon, guards the King and 
treasure. Alberieh and Wotan meet, 
and the dwarf greets the god with a 
volley of abuse, to which Wotan re- 
plies that Siegfried threatens to slay 
the Dragon, and suggests that Alberieh 
may recover tlie King by warning the 
Dragon of impending danger. But the 
Dragon, answering Alberieli, declares 
in a sleepy voice tliat he will welcome 
the hero, as he is hungry, and bids 
Alberieh let him sloop in j>oace. Wo- 
tan vanishes, and Alberieh hides to 
await the coming of the hero. Bear- 
ing in mind that he should Ijc killed, 
according to Wobin’s proplioey, by a 
“ fearless one,” Mime brings Siegfried 
to see the Dragon, in order that he may 
be frightened, meaning, in ease the 
Dragon is slain, to poison Siegfried, 
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and poflftcss himself of Ilje treasure. 
Siegfried orders Mime to leave him, 
cuts a whistle with which he tries to 
imitate the songs of the forest birds, 
and when the Dragon pokes its head 
from tlie cavern, instead of being 
frightened only laughs. Then he at- 
tacks and kills the Dragon, which, in 
dying, warns him of a plot against 
his life. A drop of the Dragon’s blood 
has fallen on Siegfried’s hand. It 
burns, and Siegfried puts his hand to 
his mouth, and is astonished to find 
that the taste of the Dragon’s blood 
has enabled him to understiind the 
language of the birds. One of the 
birds tells him to enter the cave and 
take the Ring, and wlion he has done 
so warns him against "Mime. But the 
Dragon’s blood has likewise enabled 
Siegfried to read Mime's thoughts be- 
fore they are uttered, and wlien Mime 
offers him the poisoned drink Sieg- 
fried strikes him dead with a blow 
from his sword. Then the bird tells 
Siegfried of the beautiful Valkyr 
asleep on a rock surrounded by fire, 
and Siegfried asks the bird to lead 
him to the maiden. The third act 
takes place at the foot of the Rock of 
the Valkyrs. Wotan consults Erda as 
to the means of averting the doom 
closing about Walhalla, but finding 
her wisdom powerless to aid him, ex- 
presses his resignation to whatever 
fate may bring forth. Erda sinks back 
to earth as Siegfried appears, still 
following the bird. Wotan attempts 
to bar Siegfried’s progress, but with a 
stroke of Nothung, Siegfried severs 
Wotan’s spear, and the god vanishes. 
Siegfried climbs boldly through the 
flames, and in a moment the scene 
changes to the fiery circle within 
which Briinnhilde sleeps. Siegfried 
n'moves her helmet and armour, and is 
filled with wonder, lie has never 
before seen a woman, and beneath the 
shining mail are the soft garments out- 
lining a form dreamed of but im- 
known. For the first time he is afraid, 
but soon this new sensation passes 
away, and with a long impassioned 
kiss he awakens Briinnhilde. The Val- 
kyr joyously greets the light, and rec- 
ognizes the destined hero in Siegfried; 


but recalling her divine origin, seeks 
to repel his advances. Siegfried’s pas- 
sion finally awakens the w^oman’s soul, 
and the former Valkyr yields to hia 
embraces. “ Die Gotterdammer- 
ung.’^ The last drama of the Tetral- 
ogy opens with a prologue. Three 
Nornes or Fates are in conference near 
the Rock of the Valkyrs. Fastening 
their golden rope to a tree, or rock, 
they narrate in turn the early coming 
of Wotan, who had fashioned his spear 
from the World-ash tree, how Siegfried 
had broken the spear, and how Wotan 
had thereafter caused his heroes to 
make firewood of the World-ash to 
serve as the pyre of the gods at Wal- 
halla when the end should come. But 
before they can foretell what is about 
to happen, their golden rope breaks, 
and they vanish. The day dawns. 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde come forth 
from their cavern. Besides imparting 
much of her divine wisdom to Sieg- 
fried, Briinnhilde has given him her 
shining armour, has made him invul- 
nerable, except in the back, and slio 
gives him her horse Grane, that he 
may ride forth to new adventures. To 
Briinnhilde Siegfried gives the Ring 
in pledge of fidelity. The Hall of the 
Gibichungs, overlooking the Rhino, in 
shown as the curtain rises on the first 
act. Gunther longs to wed Brdnn- 
hilde, and his sister Gutrune loves 
Siegfried, whose exploits she hns 
beard, tliougli neither of them is 
aware Siegfried and Briinnhilde have 
been united. Hagen, half brother of 
Gunther and Gutrune, has inherited 
from liis father Albcrich a wild and 
ruthless nature and has promised to 
aid Albcrich to recover the Ring. In 
counselling the marriage of Gutriiiu* 
and Siegfried, Hagen means that Sieg- 
fried shall then be compelled to go 
through the flames to bring Briinn- 
hilde for Gunther. It is su^estofl 
that Siegfried may already be in love, 
but Hagen has brewed a magic philtre 
which will cause the hero to love 
trune and forget all other women. 
When this plan has been agreed on, 
Siegfried’s horn is heard in the dia- 
tance, as he is sailing down tlie Rhine 
in a boat. The Gibichungs welcome 
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him, he accepts a horn of mead from 
Gutrune, drinks, instantly forgets 
Briinnhildc, and loves Gutrune. He 
demands her hand in marriage, and 
the brothers agree, only stipulating 
that Siegfried shall first bring Brtinn- 
hilde to them. Siegfried and Gun- 
ther swear blood-brotherhood, and 
tiie two set forth in quest of Brtinn- 
hilde, while Hagen remains to guard 
the house. Then the action shifts 
to the scene of the prologue. Briinn- 
hilde is visited by her sister Val- 
kyr, Waltraute, who tells of the 
gl(K)m in Walhalla, where the gods 
await their end. Wotan had said that 
if Briinnhilde would return the Ring 
to the Rhine maidens, the curse it had 
brought upon the gods and the world 
would be removed. But to Briinnhilde 
the Ring is pledge of Siegfried’s love, 
and she deedines. As Waltraute rides 
back to Walhalla, Siegfried’s horn is 
heard. It is Siegfried, but, by the 
Tariihelm’s power, in the likeness of 
Gunther, wlio enters. Briinnhilde Hies 
in terror from this stranger, but Sieg- 
fried pursues, subdues, and deprives 
her of the Ring. Together they enter 
the cavern, but Siegfried has drawm 
his sword to place between them in 
proof of his fidelity to Gunther. The 
second act transpires on the river 
hank in front of the Hall of the Gi- 
bichungs. Hagen, spear in liand, sits 
asleep in the moonlight. Alberich 
talks to him, appearing as in a dream 
or vision, and father and son plan to 
possess themselves of the Ring, and to 
rule the world between them. At the 
dawn of day Siegfried appears. He 
recounts the adventure just concluded, 
and explains that he has come at once, 
oy using his Tarnhelm, while Gunther 
and Briinnhilde are following in a 
boat. Hagen thereupon calls the vas- 
sals together w ith a- blast of his horn, 
and orders preparations for the wed- 
ding of Gunther. On seeing Siegfried, 
Ihiinnhilde is so overcome wdth emo- 
tion as to faint in his arms, iiut when 
f^iegfried claims Gutrune as his bride, 
and she sees the Ring on his finger, she 
is both angry and astonished. She 
claims Siegfried as her husband. He, 
still under the influence of Hagen’s 


philtre, swears on Hagen’s spear that 
her accusation is false. By the same 
ceremony Briinnhilde renews her 
charges, and consecrates the weapon to 
Siegfried’s destruction. Siegfried en- 
ters the hall with Gutrune, and at 
Hagen’s instigation Briinnliihle and 
Gunther begin to plan the murder of 
the hero. Briinnhilde explains that he 
is vulnerable only in tlie back, and it 
is decided that he sluill be killed while 
hunting. ’J'hc third act takes place in 
a dense forest near the Rhine. The 
Rhine mahlens are still bew'ailing the 
loss of their treasure. Siegfried, wan- 
dering away from his companions, 
draws near them, and tliey plead with 
him to giv(i them the Jti ng. Finding 
fiim obdurate, they threaten him with 
impending death, wdiich makes liim 
only the more obstinate. The hunts- 
men gatli(?r for rest and refreshment. 
Hagen mingles with Siegfried’s drink 
a potion which restores his memory, so 
he tells tlie story of his life, including 
the w'ooing and w'i lining of Briinnhihle. 
Tlieii the raviuis lly through the W'ood, 
and as Siegfried turns to look at them, 
Hagen stabs him in the ba(*k. Sieg- 
fried turns and tries to crush Hagen 
with Ills shield; but tlie eflort is too 
much, and lie falls, dying, on l\is shield, 
w’hicli has dropped from his clutcli. 
His last words are a delirious greeting 
to Briinnhilde. Then the scemi shifts 
back to the Hall of the Gibichungs. 
Gutrune, wlio is waiting for the return 
of Siegfried, hears from Hagen that 
Siegfried lias b(‘en killed by a wild 
boar, and swoons wdien the body is 
brought in. llagen lays claim to the 
Ring, and when opposed by (funtlier 
kills him. Then Hagen attempts to 
remove, the Ring from Siegfried’s hand, 
but the dead hand is raised in menace, 
just as Briinnliihle entiirs, Gutrune 
complains tliat Briinnhilde is respon- 
sible for the evil wliicli has befallen 
them, but Briinnliihle haughtily re- 
plies that Sic'gfried was her husband, 
and directs that tlie funeral pyre be 
built. Tlien removing the Ring from 
Siegfried’s finger, after Siegfried’s 
body has been placed in position, slie 
fires the pyre with a torch, and seizing 
Grane, rushes into the flames. The 
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Hall of the Gibichungs catches fire, 
but soon the pyre dies down and col- 
lapses. Then the waters of the Rhine 
overflow the Hall, and the Rhein- 
tdcliter swim in on the waves to res- 
cue the precious Ring from the ashes. 
Hagen, who attempts to tear the Ring 
from the Rhine maidens is drowned, 
and as the Rhine maidens rejoice in 
the recovery of their treasure, a great 
light arises in the nortli. VValhalla is 
burning. The reign of the gods has 
ended. In these music dramas Wag- 
ner’s employment of the LEIT MOTIF 
reaches its culmination. It is said 
that these themes suggested themselves 
to him as he was writing the books 
and before he had actually begun to 
compose the music. However that 
may be they are interwoven witli mar- 
velous ingenuity throughout the text 
of the Tetralogy, and are assembled 
most effectividy, not only in the Fu- 
neral March, but in Briinnhilde’s fare- 
well. Despite Wagner’s aversion to 
the performance of his music in concert 
form, such passages as the Ride of the 
Valkyrs, Wotan’s Farewell and the 
Magic hire Scene from Walkiire; the 
Waldweben from Siegfried; and the 
Funeral March from Gotterdiimmer- 
ung have been favourite concert num- 
bers for years. 

Binuccini (Ottavio) wrote the li- 
bretto for “ Dafne,” the first Italian 
opera composed by Peri and Oaccini, 
1594, and Monteverde’s “ Arianna a 
Nasso,” 1608. 13. 1502, Florence: d. 

1021. 

Bio de Janeiro. The Brazilian cap- 
ital had its musical beginnings in the 
establishment of a Conservatory of 
Music in Vera Cniz with PORTO- 
GALLO as director, b^^ the Emperor 
Dom Pedro, 1813. An excellent opera 
house, many smaller ^heaters devoR^d 
to lyric drama, numerous organizations 
for the cultivation of choral and orches- 
tral music, together with the concerts 
of the national bands combined to make 
tlic metropolis of Brazil a music centre 
of first importance in South America. 
The principal publishing, house in 
South America was founded in that 
city by A. NAPOLAO. 

Biotte (Philip Jacob) composed 


the highly popular “ Battle of Leip- 
sic,” the operetta “ Das Grenz- 
stadtehen,” Karnthnerthor Theater, 
Vienna, 1.S09; the cantata “ The Cru- 
sade,” 1852, in all 48 operas, operettas, 
ballets, etc., and a symphony, sonatas, 
etc. ; music director of the Congress of 
Erfurt, and from 1818 conductor at 
the Vienna Theater an der Wien. 13. 
Aug. 10, 1770, St. Mendel, Treves; d. 
Vienna, Aug. 20, 18t50. 

Eipieno. It. “Supplementary.” 
In early orchestral concertos the 
solo instruments were actconipanied 
by others which merely filled in the 
harmony; thus an additional or sup- 
plementary part: on Italian organs a 
mixture stop. 

Bii3osta. It. An answer in FUGUE. 

Bippon (John) composed the ora- 
torio “The Crucifixion”; compiled 
“ Selection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes”; evangelical minister. 13. 
April 29, 1751, Tiverton; d. 1836, 
London. 

Bipresa. It. REPRISE, BURDEN, 
RKPJOAT. 

Bischbieter (Wilhelm Albert) 
composed symphonies, ove1*tures; 
taught theory, Dresden Conservatory; 
played violin; pupil of Hauptmaim. 
B. 1834, Brunswick; add. Dresden. 

Biseley (George) composed a Ju- 
bilee Ode, 1887, part-songs; founded 
Bristol Choral Society, conducted ; 
played organ Bristol Cathedral; pupil 
of Corfe. B. Aug. 28, 1845, Bristol; 
add. London. 

Bisentito. It. With expressive 
energy. 

Bisler (Joseph Edouard) played 
piano; was attached to Festspielhaus 
and Paris Op<5ra, and in 1900 became 
member of the superior council, Paris 
Conservatoire, where he had been a 
prize pupil under Diomer ; also studied 
with Dimmler, Stavenhagen, D’Albert, 
and Klindworth. B. Feb. 23, 1873, 
Baden ; add. Paris. 

Bisolutamente, Bisoluzione, con. 
It. VVith resolution. 

Risolutissimo. It. Very resolutely. 

Bisonanza. It. RESONANCE. 

Bistretto. It. STRETTO. 

Bisvegliare. It. To rouse up or 
reinvigorate. 
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Risvegliato. It. With animation. 

Rit. Abbreviation for lilTAR- 
l) AN 1)0. 

Bitardando, Bitardato. It. With 
gradually decreasing speed. 

Bitardo. It. To retard. 

Biten. It. Abbreviation for RI- 
TENENDO, etc. 

Bitenendo, Ritenente, or Rite- 
nuto. It. To retard the speed. 

Bitmo di quattro battute. It. 
“ Rhythm of four beats ” or common 
time. 

Bitmo dl tre battute. It. 
“ Rhythm of three beats.” Compound 
triple time. 

Ritornello. It. “ Return ” or rep- 
etition; an interlude; instrumental 
accompaniment of a song; Italian 
folksong. 

Bitter (Frederic Louis) wrote A 
History of Music in the Form of Lec- 
tures,” 1870-74; Music in England ” 
and “ Music in America,” 1883 ; taught 
at Vassar College; compiled “A Prac- 
tical Method for the Instruction of 
Chorus-classes”; composed sym- 
phonies in A, E minor, and E ilat, 
songs, choruses, and church music ; 
conducted the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety and Arion, New York, 1801-07; 
pupil of Hauser, Schletterer, and in 
Paris under his cousin Georges Kast- 
ner. B. June 22, 1834, Strasburg; d. 
June 22, 1891, Antwerp. Fanny Ray- 
mond wrote “ Woman as a Musician,” 
translated works on music, B. 1840, 
Philadelphia; m. FREDERIC IX)UIS; 
d. Tiondon after 1888. 

Ritter (Hermann) played the 

Viola Alta,” which was an instru- 
ment he devised resembling the obso- 
lete tenor viol, and free from the 
muffled tone of the ordinary viola; 
wrote on musical topics ; taught musi- 
cal history, jcsthetics and viola at the 
royal Wurzburg school; composed and 
arranged music for viola. B. Sept. 20, 
1849; add. Wurzburg. 

Bitter (Theodore) composed the 
operas “ Marianne,” Paris, 1801 ; “ La 
dea risorta,” Florence, 1805; popular 
pieces de salon; pupil of Liszt, real 
name Bennet. B. April 4, 1841, near 
Paris; d. April 0, 1880, Paris. 

Bitz or Bietz (Eduard) played vio- 


lin; known as the intimate friend of 
Mendelssohn ; pupil of his father, and 
of Rode. B. 1801, Berlin; d. Jan. 23, 
1832. Julius composed three sym- 
phonies, four operas, masses, over- 
tures, chamber music; conducted the 
Leipsic Gewandliaus concerts; taught 
composition Leipsic Conservatory, in 
1800 was made conductor of tlic Saxon 
Royal Opera, and in 1870 General 
Music Director. Like liis brother 
EDUARD, he was the intimate friend 
of Mendelssolin, whom he succeeded as 
director of tlic Lower Rhine Festival, 
llis “ Dilliyrainbe ” and “Altdeiitsclier 
Schlachtgesang ” for male voices and 
orchestra are still occasionally sung. 
B. Dec. 28, 1812, Berlin; d. Oct. 1, 
1877, Dresden. 

Rivarde (Serge Achille) played 
violin, and from 1899 taught, Royal 
(k)llcge of Music, London. Pupil of 
Felix Simon and Wieniawski, then of 
the Paris (Vniservatoire, where ho di- 
vided the violin prize with Ondrichek, 
1879. He toured for a time, spent 
three years in America, then joined 
the T^amoureux orchestra in Paris, 
where he was coiieertmeistor for live 
years. B. Oct. 31, 1805, New York; 
add. London. 

Rive-King (Julie) became the most 
noted American pianist of her time, 
making successful tours of Europe as 
well as of her own country; composcid 
for piano and tauglit. B, Oct. 31, 1857, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

Riverso. Jt. ROVESCTO. 

Rivolgimento, Rivoltato, Ri- 
volto. It. Inversion or transposition 
in double COUNTERPOINT. 

Rizzio or Ricci (David) is said to 
have composed several Scotch tunes 
which are still sung; played lute; 
sang bass. Son of a musician and 
dancing master of Turin, lie won an 
appointment at tlu^ court of Savoy, 
arrived in Scotland, 15(51, in the ser- 
vice of an ambassador; became singer 
to Queen Mary at about $500 per an- 
num, organized her masques and en- 
tertainments, became her secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, but was assas- 
sinated by jealous nobles in Holyrood 
Palace, March 9, 15()(>. 

Roast Beef of Old England, sung 
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at public banquets, was probably com- 
posed by Richard Lcvcridgo. The 
words are supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Henry Fielding, and occur in 
his ballad opera “ Don Quixote,’’ 1733, 
although the authorship of both w'ords 
and music has been claimed for 
Lcvcridge. 

Bobert Bruce was the name of a 
pasticcio adapted from Rossini’s “ Zel- 
mira,” “ Rianca e Falicro,” “Donna 
del Lago ” and “ Torvaldo e Dorliska ” 
by Niedermeyer, produced without 
success Dec. 30, LS4G, at the Farij 
Acadr^mie Royal e. 

Bobert le Diable. Oi.'icomo Meyer- 
beer’s tivc-act opera to book by Scribe 
was first performed Nov. 21, 1831, at 
the Paris Academic Royale. Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, enters the tent of 
the Sicilian knights at Falermo and 
hears Raimbaut, a Norman minstrel, 
sing the ballad which describes the 
love affair of his mother, the Princess 
Bertha, with the Devil, of whicli Duke 
Robert w'as said to be the fruit. En- 
raged, Robert orders the minstrel 
hanged. The man is saved by the in- 
tercession of Alice, his betrothed, who 
is likewise foster-sister to Robert, and 
has come from Normandy to bring him 
a message from his ilying mother. 
Robert feels unworthy to read the 
scroll Alice gives him. He tells of his 
love for Princess Isal)elle, how he tried 
to carry lier off by force, but was pre- 
vented by her kniglits, wlio w'ould have 
killed him but for the courage of his 
friend Bertram. At the siiggeslion of 
Alice, he dictates a letter declaring his 
love for the Princess, gives it to her 
to deliver, and promises that she shall 
marry Raimbaut. Alice encounters 
Bertram as she leaves, and is fright- 
ened at his likeness to a picture of tlie 
Devil she has seen somewhere. Ber- 
tram induces Robert to gamble, and 
the young Duke loses all his posses- 
sions, and is jeered at by his com- 
panions. Tlie second act takes place in 
the apartment of the Princess Isabelle, 
who receives with joy the letter from 
Robert. She leaves as Robert and Ber- 
tram enter. Robert has challenged the 
Prince who is betrothed to Isabelle to 
combat, and by herald the Prince an- 


nounces Iiis desire that it shall be a 
duel to the death. The royal family 
assembles. Robert has gone to the 
forest, and before joining him there 
tlie Prince desires that Isabelle assist 
in arming him. As she hands the arms 
to his squire she secretly prays for the 
success of Robert. The third act dis- 
closes in a ruined temple, a cavern and 
a cross. Raimbaut enters, seeking 
Alice, but Bertram fills his mind with 
doubt about the girl and his pockets 
with gold. Bertram, who is actually 
a demon, and the father of Robert, 
rejoices that his son’s doom is ap- 
proaching. A chorus of fiends wel- 
comes him as he enters the cavern. 
Hearing the infernal outburst from 
the cavern, in which she can distin- 
guish the name Robert, Alice, who 
comes to meet Raimbaut, faints, but 
clings to the cross. Bertram returns 
from the cavern, and threatens Alice 
with the death of all she loves if she 
tells what she has seen. He orders 
her to leave as Robert appears, and 
then tells Robert that her agitation is 
due to jealousy of Raimbaut. As to 
the Prince, Bertram declares that he 
has employed sorcery to prevent the 
duel, and that by sorcery he must be 
overthrown. Robert enters a cavern 
to seek a branch of magic power. 
Statues of nuns, called to life by Ber- 
tram, seek to enthrall him, and the 
ballets of “Intoxication,” “Gam- 
ing ” and “ Love ” are part of their 
seductions. Robert shrinks from the 
nuns in terror, seizes the branch and 
escapes. In act four Robert reaches 
the castle just as the Princess Isa- 
belle, surrounded by her bridesmaids, 
prepares for her marriage to the 
prince. Robert, with his magic 
branch, causes the entire assemblage 
to sleep, with the exception of Isa- 
belle. She reproaches him for not 
having been present for the duel, and 
implores him to throw off the evil in- 
fluences which surround him. He 
agrees, breaks the magic branch, the 
people instantly awake, and Robert is 
placed under arrest. The fifth act 
represouts the cloisters; Robert en- 
ters, dragging Bertram after him. 
Bertram promises him success in 
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everything if he will but sign a scroll. 
Robert is about to do so, when he 
hears a hymn lie had known in child- 
hood. Bertram, who knows that if he 
does not win Robert’s soul before mid- 
night, it will be lost him forever, re- 
doubles his efforts, and finally owns 
that he is the young Buko’s father. 
Alice enters to combat the demon’s 
purpose. Finally Robert roads the 
scroll sent by his dying mother, finds 
in it a warning against the demon, 
and as he hesitates the clock strikes 
twelve, and Bertram vanishes birever, 
while men and angels sing a joyful 
chorus. The original east consisted 
of Robert, Nourrit, ten.; iicrtram, 
Levasseur, bass; Raimbaut, Lafont, 
ten.; Albert, a knight, bar. ; Isabelle, 
Princess of Sicily, Ciiiti-Damoreau, 
sop.; Alice, Dorus, sop.; the Abbess, 
Signora Tagliorii. The principal Tiiusi- 
cal numbers are: Act I, “ Regnava un 
Ten)]X),” Raimbaut; “ Vanne, dis.se, 
al figlio mio,” Alice; “ Sorte arnica,” 
chorus of Bicilian kniglits; Act JI, 
“Boll’ umana grandezza,” Isabelle; 
“Ah, vieni,” Isabelle; Act HI, “ Be- 
moni fatale” or “Val.se Infernale,” 
chorus of fiends; “Nel lasciar la 
Normandia,” Alice; the ballets; Act 
IV, “Roberto, o tu che adoro,” lsal)elle. 

Roberto Devereux. F. S. Merca- 
d ante’s three-act opera to book by 
Romani was first performed Mar. 10, 
at La Scala, Milan. Gaetano 
Bonizetti’s three-act oj)era to book 
by Camorano was first performed in 
1837 at Naples, and later witli success 
in Paris and London. Both books were 
founded on Corneille’s i)lay. 

Roberts (Henry) published music 
in London, 1737-02, including “Cal- 
liope, or English Harmony,” and 
“ Clio and Euterpe.” 

Roberts (John) composed sacred 
music; published the Welsh tune 
book “ Llyfr I’onaii ” ; founded a series 
of Welsh music festivals, 1859; be- 
came Calvinistic Methodist preacher, 
and edited Welsh newspaper, under 
ihe name Icuin Gwyllt. B. Dec. 22, 
1822, Wales; d. May 0, 1877. 

Roberts (Dr. J. Varley) composed 
the sacred cantatas “ Jonah,” for 
voices and orchestra; “Advent, the 


Story of the Incarnation,” “ The Pas- 
sion,” Psalm ciii, for voices Jind or- 
chestra; 50 anthems, six services, 
part songs; founded the University 
Madrigal and Glee Club, Oxford, 
1884; played organ, Magdalen Col- 
lege, Ox.; became conductor Oxford 
Choral Society; was organist St. 
John’s church, Parsley, near Leeds, 
at 12. B. Sept. 25, isil, SLuining- 
ley; add. Oxford. 

Robin Adair. Scotch name of the 
tune EILEEN ARGON. 

Robin des Bois was the name of 
the Ca.sti 1-Blaze French version of 
“ FREfSCllUTZ.” 

Robin Hood. Reginald do Koven’s 
highly succ(*ssfiil comic opera was 
first performed in Chicago, 1900, and 
has been repeatedly given throughout 
the English-s])eaking world. It deals 
with the familiar story of the famous 
outlaw, his frolicking in Sherwood 
Forest with Friar Tiuik, W’ill Scarlet, 
Allan a Bale, and oGiers of his merry 
crew, the lovemakings with Maid 
Marian, the persecutions by the 
Sheri ir of Nottingham, and concludes 
willj the resl oration of Robin Hood 
to his rightful rank as Earl of ITimt- 
ington. The earliest ballad opera of 
this title was published by tiohn 
Watts, London, 1730. In 1750 a 
“ Robin Hood ” was sung at Brury 
Lane, composed by Br. Burney to 
book by Moses Mend(*z. In 1784 a 
“ Robin Hoo<l ” was presented at 
Covent Garden, book by Leonard Mc- 
Nally; music compo.sed, .selected and 
arranged by William Shield. G. A. 
Maefarreii’s highly suece.ssful three- 
act opera, to book by John Oxenford, 
was first performed Get. 11, 1800, at 
Her Majesty’s I’heatre, London. 

Robinson (Anastasia) sang in 
Tjondoii operas witli siK^eess, receiving 
$5000 per sea.son, and a benefit; debut 
in “ Creso,” 1714, retired on her secret 
marriage to Ihirl of Peterborough, 
1722; pupil of Croft, Sandoni and 
The Baroness. B. 1098; d. 1755, 
Mt. Bevis, Southampton. 

Robinson (John) composed a 
double cliaiit in E flat; played organ 
Westminster Abbey in succession to 
Br. Croft, 1727 ; in boyliood, chorister 
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Eng. Chapel Royal under Dr. Blow, 
n. 1082; d. April :i(), 1702. Ann 
Turner sang vvilU siiceess in opora. 
Daughter of Dr. William Turner; 
she was known after her marriage as 
Mrs. Turner-Robinson. B. London; 
m. JOHN, Sept. 0, 1716; d. Jan. 5, 
1741. 

Bobinson (Joseph) founded the 
Ancient Concert Society, Dublin, 
1834, and conducted it 20 years; con- 
ducted the University Choral Society 
and at the Irish International Exhi- 
bition, 1853, when he assembled 1000 
performers, the greatest number 
heard at an Irish concert up to that 
time; helped establish the ROYAL 
IRl Stl ACA DE MY ; founded the 
Dublin Musical Society, 1870, which 
he condiictcd 12 years; composed 
songs and anthems, arranged Irish 
melodies; pupil of his father, Francis 
Robinson, founder of the Sons of 
Handel ; in boyhood, chorister at St. 
Patrick’s. B. Aug. 20, 1815; d. Aug. 
23, 1898. Fanny Arthur composed 
the sacred cantata “God is Love”; 
played piano; taught Royal Irish 
Academy ; pupil of Sterndale Bennett 
and Thalbcrg. B. Sept. 1831 ; m. 
JOSEPH, July 17, 1849; d. Oct. 31, 
1879. 

Bobinson (Thomas) wrote “The 
Schooleof Musickc; wherein is taught 
the perfect method of the true finger- 
ing of the Lute, Pandora, Orpharion, 
and Viol da Oaraba,” London, 1603; 
and “ New Citharen Lessons,” London, 
1609. 

Bobusto. It. Robust, powerful, 
strong; Tenore, tenor of powerful 
quality. 

Bobyn (William B.) played organ 
St. John’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., and 
is said to have founded the first sym- 
pliony orchestra west of Pittsburgh. 
Alfred G. composed the comic opera 
“ Jacinta,” “ Answer ” and other pop- 
ular songs, a piano concerto, etc.; be- 
came solo pianist of the Emma Abbott 
Company at 16; succeeded his father, 
WILLIAM R., as organist St. John’s 
Church. B. April 29, 1860, St. Louis; 
add. St. Louis. 

Boebe (Edmond) translated the 
book of “ Tannhauser ” into French 
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under Wagner’s supervision with aid 
of Lindau for the performance at the 
Paris Opera, 1801; violin pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire, but aban- 
doned music for writing. B. Feb. 20, 
1828, Calais; d. Dec. 16, 1861, Paris. 

Boccoco, Bococo. ZL Queer, old- 
fashioned. 

Bochlitz (Johann Friedrich) 

founded the “ Allgemeine musikalische 
Zeitung,” publislied by Breitkopf & 
lliirtel, of which he remained editor 
during life; aroused interest in the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven in Northern Germany by his writ- 
ings, some of which were reprinted as 
“ Fiir Freunde der Tonkunst ” ; wrote 
libretti; composed; pupil of the 
Thomasschule. B. Feb. 20, 1769, 

Leipsic; d. Dec. 16, 1842. 

Bock (Michael) composed glees; 
played organ, St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, in succession to William 
Rock, Jr. D. Mar., 1800. 

Bockel ( J oseph August) gave G cr ■ 
man oj)(‘ra with a German company in 
Paris, 1828-32, and for the next three 
years in London. At first in the 
diplomatic service, he made his musi- 
cal debut in Florcstau during the re- 
vival of “ Fidelio ” at the Vienna 
’riiealer an der Wien, 1806. B. Upper 
Palatinate, Aug. 28, 1783; d. 1870, 
Anhalt-dothen. August was music 
director at Bamberg, Weimar, and 
with Richard Wagner, whose lifelong 
friend he became, at tlic Dresden 
Opera. Involved like Wagner in the 
RcAolution of 1848, he was imprisoned 
for 13 years, and on his release, de- 
voted himself to politics. B. Graz, 
Dec. 1, 1814, son of JOSEPH AU- 
GUST; d. June 18, 1876, Budapest. 
Edward composed for piano; settled 
in Bath after 1848, having established 
a fair reputation as a virtuoso pia- 
nist; pupil of his uncle, J.N. Hummel. 
B. Nov. 20, 1816, son of JOSEPH 
AUGUST; d. Nov. 2, 1899, Bath, 
Eng. Joseph Leopold composed the 
cantatas, “ Fair Rosamond,” “ Sea 
Maidens,” “Ruth,” Westward Ho 1 ” 
“ Mary Stuart,” “ The Victorian Age,” 
“ Siddartha,” many songs and orches- 
tral works. Pupil of Eisenhofer in 
theory, and of Gotze in composition, 
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he settled in Clifton, Eng., and in 
1902 was represented by a song cycle 
at the Bristol Festival. B. April 11, 
1838, Jx)iidon; add. Clifton. 

Rockstro (William Smyth) wrote 
a “ History of Music for Young Stu- 
dents,” 1879; “A General History of 
Music,” 1886; a “Lite of Handed,” 
1883; “Life of Mendelssohn,” 1884; 
“ Jenny Lind-Goldschinidt, her Vocal 
Art and Culture,” partly reprinted 
from an earlier biograpliy; text-books 
on harmony and counterpoint; lec- 
tured and taught at the 110 YAL 
ACADEMY and KOYAl. COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC; composed songs, glees; 
played organ; pupil of dolin Burkis, 
Sterndalc Bennett, and the l.eipsic 
Conservatory. B. Jan. 5, 1823, North 
Cheam, Surrey, Eng.; name origi- 
nally Kackstraw; d. July 2, 1895, 
London. 

Rode (Jacques Pierre Joseph) 

composed 24 ‘caprices or etudes still 
invaluable to stiidtmts of the violin, 
10 concertos, of which the Seventh, 
A minor, is still played; variations 
in G major which (/atalani and other 
singers have utilized with great elTeet; 
and much other music now wholly 
forgotten; collaborated with Kreiit- 
zer and llaillot in a famous Violin 
Method. Pupil first of Fauvel, then 
of Viotti; he played in public with 
such success at 16 as to win a place 
in the Theatre Feydeau, and in 1794 
made his first tour as virtuoso. On 
the foundation of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, he became professor of violin, 
toured Spain; became solo-Auolinist 
to the First Consul, 1800; in 1803 
to the Russian Emperor at $4000 per 
annum ; then resumed his concert 
tours. In 1813 his playing pleased 
neither Spohr nor Beethoven, although 
the latter had completed his Sonata 
in G, Op. 96, that Rode might play 
it before the Archduke Rudolph. 
Shortly afterwards Rode retired, but 
in 1825 attempted to renew his con- 
cert tours, meeting with complete 
failure. B. Feb. 16, 1774, Bordeaux; 
d. Nov. 25, 1830, Bordeaux. 

Roder (Martin) composed two sym- 
phonic poems, a symphony, three 
operas; wrote essays and criticisms 


under the pen name “ Raro Miedt- 
ner”; conducted and taught in Dub- 
lin and Boston; pupil of the Berlin 
ilochschule. Ik April 7, 1851, Berlin; 
d. June 7, 1895, Boston. 

Rodwell (George Herbert Bona- 
parte) com[)t)scJ two c(jllectionH of 
songs, music for Jiiany opi^ndlus and 
farces; conducted at Adelplii Theatre, 
of which liis brother >vas manager and 
part owner, later at Coveiit Garden; 
taught theory, Royal Atjademy of 
Music; pupil of Viiiecnt Novello and 
Henry Bisliop. B. Nov. 15, 1800; d. 
Jan. 22, 1852, London. 

Rogel (Jose) composed 61 “zar- 
zuelas ” or dramatic ])ieccs, including 
“ Revista de uii miierto ” and “ Gen- 
eral Dumbiim ” ; conducted at Madrid 
theatres; ])upil of Pascual Perez. B. 
Dec. 24, 1829, Oriliuela, Alicante, 
Spain; add. Madrid. 

Roger (iitieniie) published Corel- 
li’s sonatas, and engraved music; Am- 
sterdam, 1696-1722. 

Roger (Gustave Hippolite) cre- 
ated the name part in “lai Propln'^te”; 
debut, 1838, at Paris OpC^ra Comi({ue, 
and continued to be popular ten. until 
18()8, when he joined staff of Paris 
Conservatoire, wbere he had been a 
prize pupil; wrote “ Le Carnet d’un 
tenor,” etc. B. Paris, Dec. 17, 1815; 
d. Sept. 12, 1879, Paris. 

Rogers (Dr. Benjamin) composed 
the “ Hymiius Eucharistus,” sung as 
grace in Magdalen College Hall, Ox- 
ford, after dinner; glees, anthems, 
services; played organ Eton and ]\lag- 
dalen College. B. 1614, Windsor; son 
of a lay clerk in St. George’s Chapel; 
d. June 21, 1698, Oxford. 

Rogers (James) composed songs; 
played organ; pupil of Liiscliorn, 
Ilaupt, Ehrlieli, and Rohde, Berlin; 
Fir.sot, Gnilmant, and Widor, Paris. 
B. 1857, Fairhaven, (’onn.; add. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Rogers (John) played lute to 
Charles II of Eng., 166te63. 

Rogers (Sir John Leman, Bart.) 
composed cathedral service, anthems, 
glees, madrigals; was president, Lon- 
don Madrigal Society, 1820-41. B. 
April 18, 1780; succeeded his father 
to title, 1797; d. Dec. 10, 1847. 
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Rogers (Dr. Roland) composed 
“ The Garden,” prize cantata, Llan- 
dudno, 189(); sjrmpliony in A, Evening 
Services in B Hat and D, songs, an- 
thems, a De Profundis, the cantata 
“ Prayer and Praise ” ; played origan, 
Bangor Cathedral, 1871-91; pupil of 
S. Grosvenor. B. Nov. 17, 1847, Staf- 
fordshire ; add. London. 

Rohde (Eduard) composed; wrote 
piano method; taught singing. B. 
1828, Halle; d. Mar. 25, 1883, Berlin. 

Rohrflote. Oer. “Heed llute”; 
organ stop. 

Rohrwerk. Gcr. “ Reed work ” 
of an organ, as opposed to the liutc 

work. 

Roi de Lahore. Jules E. P. Masse- 
nePs five-act opera, to hook by Louis 
Gallct, was first performed April 27, 
1877, at the Paris Opera. Nair, 
priestess of Indra, and sworn to celi- 
bacy, accepts the love of King Alim, 
while rejecting that of Scindia, the 
prime minister, who avenges himself 
by informing the High Priest Timour. 
Detected in entering the temple, the 
King is forced to agree that he will 
make war against the Moslems to 
atone for his sin, and is then betrayed 
by Scindia and falls in battle. Trans- 
ported to the Gardens of the Blessed, 
the gods pennit him to rotxirn to 
earth that he may find Nair, on con- 
dition that he will not resume his regal 
position, and that his life shall end 
with that of Nair. Scindia has 
usurped the throne, and compelled 
Nair to l)ecome his wife. Nair rec- 
ognizes lier beloved, and tries to es- 
cape with him, but they are pursued 
by Scindia, and rather than become 
his prey, Nair kills herself. Alim dies 
at the same moment, and the lovers 
are welcomed to Paradise by Indra. 
The bailed, music is especially lovely, 
and it may give joy to lovers of the 
waltz to know that it may be heard 
in the Hindu Heaven. 

Roi des Violons was the head of 
the CONFRERIE DE ST. JULIEN. 

Roi D^ys. Edouard Lalo’s three-act 
opera to book by Edouard Blau was 
first performed May 7, 1888, at the 
Paris Op6ra Comique. 

Roi Pa dit. J.eon Delibes’s three-act 
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op(*ra comique was first performed 
May 24, 1873, at the Paris Opera 
Comique. 

Roi malgre Lui. Emmanuel Cha- 
bricr’s thrce-act op6ra comique, to 
book by K. de Najac and Paul 
Buraiii, was liist performed May 18, 
18S7, at the Paris 0|»era Comique. 
Rokitansky, Freiherr von (Hans) 

sang bass in opera with distinction; 
debut at Prague, 1862, in “La Juive”; 
became prof. Vienna Conservatory, 
1894. B. Vienna, Mar. 8, 1835; add. 
Vienna. Victor taught singing, Vi- 
enna Conservatory ; wrote “ Uber 
Sanger und Singen,” 1894. B. Vienna, 
July 9, 1836; brother of FREI- 
HERR HANS; d. July 17, 1896, 
Vienna. 

Role. Fr. That portion of a dra- 
matic work assigned to a single singer 
or actor. 

Rolfe & Co. made pianos in Ijon- 
don, 1796-1890. 

Roll. Trill on percussion instru- 
ments, produced on the kettledrum by 
rapid taps with both sticks; on the 
tambourine with the knuckles; swift 
organ arpeggio. 

Rolla (Alessandro) was the teacher 
of Paganini; composed for violin and 
played and conducted at La Scala; 
prof. Milan Conservatory; pupil of 
Kenzi and Conti. B. April 22, 1757, 
Pavia; d. Sept. 15, 1841, Milan. 

Rollando. It. Rolling. 

Roll Call. The long roll employed 
as a military signal for assembling 
troops or sending them into action. 

Rolle. Oer, Rapid up and down 
passages quickly repeated. 

Rolle (Christian Friedrich) was 
the cantor of Magdeburg from 1721, 
w’here he d., 1751. Friedrich Hein- 
rich wrote biography of his father, 
CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH. Chris- 
tian Carl succeeded his father, 
CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH as cantor. 
Johann Heinrich composed 20 
four-part motets, services for the en- 
tire church year, five passions, 21 
oratorios or religious music dramas; 
played viola in the chapel and quartet 
of Frederick the Great, then became 
organist and cantor at Magcleburg. 
B. Dec. 23, 1718, Quedlinburg; son 
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of CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH; d. Dec. 
29, 1785, Magdeburg. 

Eolli (Paolo Antonio) wrote li- 
bretti for operas in London, 1718-44, 
then returned to his birthplace, 
Florence. 

Bomance. Love song or composi- 
tion of romantic character, such 
as Mendelssohn’s “ Songs Without 
Words”; vague term having same 
bignilicance in music as in poetry. 

Bomanesca. It, Italian dance or 
GALLIARD. 

Bomanesque. F?\ GALLIARD. 

Bomani (Felice) wrote 100 books 
for the operas of Alayr, Bellini, Ros- 
sini, Donizetti, etc.; was poet to the 
royal Italian theatres. B. Jan. 31, 1788, 
Genoa; d. Jan. 28, 1805, Aloneglia. 

Bomano (Alessandro della Vi- 
ola) composed madrigals, motets, five- 
part Canzoni Napolitane, published 
Rome, 1554, and Venice, 1579; called 
della Viola because of his favourite 
instrument. B. Rome about 1530. 

Romantic. A ti*rm, like Classic, 
borrowed from literature, and used 
as its antithesis. It seems to have 
been adopted generally about the time 
of von Weller’s supremacy, and has 
been applied successively to all who 
introduced new or freer methods in 
the treatment of FORM. Thus Bee- 
thoven and Schubert arc alleged to 
have been romanticists, although they 
arc undeniably Classic, as well as Ber- 
lioz and the recent schools of French 
and German and Italian composers, 
and Schumann considered himself the 
apostle of the Romanticists. 

Romantique. Fr. ROMANTIC. 

Bomanzesco. It ROAIANTIC. 

Bomera. Turkish dance. 

Bomberg was the name of a family 
of German musicians founded by two 
brothers, Anton and Heinrich, who 
lived in Bonn and Berlin, and appear 
to have survived until 1792. Anton 
played bassoon; gave concerts in Ham- 
burg. B. Mar. G, 1742, Westphalia; 
d. Dec. 14, 1814. Anton played 
bassoon; son and pupil of the second 
ANTON. B. 1777. Bernhard founded 
the modem school of ’cello playing 
and greatly increased the capability 
of that instrument by careful study 


of its technique; composed concerto 
for two ’cellos, many works for ’cello 
solo, chamber music, a Alilitary Con- 
certo, “ Die wiodcrgcfundeiic Statue,” 
and other operas; funeral symphony 
for D,uecii Louise of Prussia. ’Cellist 
in the Electoral Band at Cologne in 
the time of the Beethovens, Romberg 
toured as virtuoso during the French 
invasion; was instructor at the Paris 
Conservatoire, 1801-3; member of the 
Berlin royal orchestra; court chapel- 
master at Berlin, 1815-19; then set- 
tled in Hamburg, but made frccpient 
concert tours. B. Nov. 12, 1707, Diii- 
klage, Oldenburg; son of the second 
AN'TON ; d. Aug. 13, 1841, Hamburg. 
Gerhard Heinrich played clarinet 
and became music director at Aliin- 
stor. B. Aug. 8, 1745; brother of the 
second ANTON. Andreas Jakob 
played violin, debut at seven, joined 
Electoral Band at (*olugne, then Paris 
('onceris-Spirituel ; toured as virtu- 
oso ; composed the opera “ Don Men- 
doce,” Paris, 1800, in collaboration 
with his cousin BERNHARD; became 
chapelmaster at Gotha; composed six 
symphonies, chamber music, a “ Toy 
symphony,” “ Die Alacht dcr Alusik,” 
and other operas, “ The Harmony of 
the Spheres,” etc.; church music. B. 
.April 27, 1707, Vechla, near Allinster; 
son of GERHARD HEINRICH; d. 
Nov. 10, 1821, Gotha. Cyprian com- 
posed for and played ’cello; pupil of 
his uncle; member St. Petersburg 
court orchestra. B. Oct. 28, 1807, 
Hamburg; son of ANDREAS JAKOB; 
d. Oct. 14, 1805, Hamburg. Therese 
played piano. B. 1781; sister of 
ANDREAS JAKOB. 

Borne is the seat of the SISTINE 
CHOIR, at once the most venerable 
and celebrated of the world’s cliurcli 
choirs and music schools, possessor 
of a municipal orchestra directed by 
Alessandro Vessel la, "which gave 
weekly concerts during the greater 
part of the year at the Argentina 
Theatre, the Costanzi and other 
theatres devoted to lyric art, many 
splendid church choirs, of which that 
at the (Cathedral of St. John Lateran, 
pre.sided over by Filipo CAPOCCl is 
justly famous, and of the Boyal 
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Academy of Sta. Caecilia, formerly 
a papal institution, which in 1008 in- 
cluded an endowed Liceo or school of 
music with tuition as low as a dollar 
a month, directed by Commendatorc 
Stanislao Falchi, having a faculty of 
40 professors, including SGAMBATl 
and Penelli, and nearly 250 students. 
The school received an allowance 
of about $10,000 per annum from 
the government. The history and 
aesthetics of music, general Italian lit- 
erature, as well as the tiieory and 
practice of music, were taught in all 
branches, and in its first 25 years the 
Liceo provided instruction for 1387 
pupils, of whom 415 n’ceived diplo- 
mas. The Congregazione dei Musici 
di Roma, aotto I’invocazione di Sta. 
Caecilia was founded by l*ope Piu.s V, 
1500, its charter eonnrmo<l by Greg- 
ory XTII, 1584, and it included in its 
membership practically all the great 
musicians of Italy from the age of 
Palestrina, and many of the most dis- 
tinguished of foreign composers down 
to the day.s of Liszt and Counod. 
Originally the congregation was pre- 
sided over by a cardinal, who was 
assisted by a council and professors 
of all branches of music. In 1089, by 
papal decree, the congregation was 
empowered to license all professional 
musicisins. The title of Academy or 
“ ACCADEMIA ” was first conferred 
by Gregory XVT, 1830, and in 1841 
the institution gave the first perform- 
ance in Italy of Rossini’s Slahat 
Mater. Several atieiiipls at estab- 
lisliing a music school in connection 
W'ith the Academy failed until 1809, 
when Sgambati and Penelli actually 
began free lessons for tlic piano and 
violin in the Academy’s building, the 
success of which resulted in a decree 
the following year in which the Liceo 
w\as formally recognized. With the 
destruction of the temporal pow'er of 
the Pope, the Academy became a royal 
institution, in 1875 a provisional 
committee of the Academy gave w^ay 
in the management of the Liceo to a 
council of direction headed by Com- 
niandatore Emilio Rroglio, and besides 
Sgambati and Penelli, Alessandro Or- 
sini, Eerdinando Torino, and Vedasto 


Vecchietti were added to the faculty. 
In 1886 Commandatore Tillippo 
Marchetti became director of the 
Liceo under a new constitution which 
permitted the acceptance of a gov- 
ernmental subsidy. The Academy was 
presided over in 1908 by Count di 
vSan Martino, and enjoyed the patron- 
age of the royal family, the King 
being honorary president. To trace 
the history of the schools founded in 
Rome by GUIDO, GAUDIO MELL, 
PALESTRINA and NANINI, Na- 
tale. etc., would be to write the his- 
tory of Italian music. Hie influence 
of Rome in musical matters has al- 
ways been far reaching, and the pres- 
ent Supreme PontilV, PIUS X, will 
doubtless be regarded by posterity as 
one of tlie most important of musical 
reformers. 

Borne, Prix de. A stipend permit- 
ting residence and study in Rome is 
the grand prize ofTered annually to 
students of the Paris Conservatoire, 
and every secoTid year to students of 
the Brussels Conservatory. 

Borneo et Juliette. Charles F. 
(lounod’.s opera in five acts, to book 
))y Barlder and (^arre, w^as first per- 
formed at the Paris TTiCatrc Lyriqiie, 
April 27, 1807. The characters are 
identical with tliose in Shakespeare’s 
play, with the addition of Stephano 
(mez. sop,), page to Romeo, and 
Gregorio, a waitchman. There is no 
need of repeating the story of the 
opera, as it clostdy follows the con- 
struction of Shakespeare’s play. The 
principal musical numbers are: Act 
i, the w\altz in (^apulet’s house, Juli- 
ette; “ Mab Regina,” Mercutio; " Di 
grazia,” RoimM> and Juliette; Act II, 
the balcony scene, Rom^o and Juli- 
ette; “ A1 vostro amor cocente,” Friar 
Laurent; trio, quartet and “Ah! 
col nihbio,” the Pago; Act III, “ Tn 
dei partir,” Romeo and Juliette; 
“ Non temero inio ben,” Juliette, 
Nurse, Friar Laurent, and Capulct; 
Act TV, “ Levi allor qiicsto filtro,” 
Friar Laurent; Act V, orchestral 
prelude to the scene at the tomb, 
ether operas to this title are : a three- 
act opera by Steibelt, to book by de 
Segur, La Seal a, Milan, Jan. 30, 1796; 
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three-act opera by Vaccaj, to book by 
Romani, Oct. 31, 1825, Teatro della 
Canobbiana, M ilaii. Other operas to the 
same theme : “I Capuletti ed i Mon- 
tecchi,” Bellini’s three-act opera, to 
book by Romani, Venice, Mar. 11, 
1830; “ Les Amants de Verone,” five- 
act opera, to his own book, by Mar- 
quis d’lvry, Oct. 12, 1878. Tschaikow- 
sky’s symphonic poem “ Romeo and 
Juliette ” was first performed Mar. 4, 
1870, at the Musical Society, Moscow. 
Berlioz’s fifth symphony, dedicated to 
Paganini, was first performed Nov. 
24, 1839, at the Paris Conservatoire, 
it is entitled “Romeo et Juliette, sym- 
phonic dramatique avec choeurs, solos 
de chant, et prologue en recitatif 
choral. Op. 17.” 

Romer (Emma) sang sop. in opera 
at Covent Garden and Drury l.aiie; 
created name parts in Barnett’s 
“ Mountain Sylph ’’ and “ Fair Rosa- 
mond”; pupil of Sir George Smart. 
B. 1814; d. April 14, 1808. 

Romischer-Gesang. Oer, GRE- 
GORIAN CHANT. 

Ronchetti-Monteviti (Stefano) 
taught composition Milan Conserva- 
tory; composed an opera, motet; di- 
rected; pupil of B. Neri. B. 1814, 
Asti; d. 1882, Casalc Monfcrrato. 

Ronconi (Domenico) sang, taught 
vocal, directed Vienna Italian opera, 
1810; settled in Munich, 1819-29; 
debut La Fenice, Venice, 1797. B. 
July 11, 1772, Venetia; d. April 13, 
1836, St. Petersburg. Felice wrote a 
vocal method, composed songs, taught 
vocal, Wurzburg, Frankfort, Milan, 
London; pupil of his father, DO- 
MENICO. B. Venice, 1811; d. Sept. 
10, 1875, St. Petersburg. Giorgio 
sang bar. in opera, especially notable 
as Rigoletto ; taught Madrid Con- 
sen^atory; founded singing school, 
Granada; was an especial favourite 
at Covent Garden, and toured Amer- 
ica, 1866-74; debut at Pavia, 1831; 
son and pupil of DOMENICO. B. 
Aug. 6, 1810, Milan; d. Jan. 8, 1890, 
Madrid. Sebastiano sang bar. rOles 
in opera 35 years from debut at Lucca, 
1836, then taught vocal at Milan; 
son and pupil of DOMENICO. B. 
Venice, 1814. 


Ronde. Fr. “ Round,” name of 
the SEMIBREVE in NOTATION. 

Rondeau. Fr. RONDO. 
Eondiletta, Rondino, Rondoletto. 
It. Short RONDO. 

Rondo is a FORM differing from 
other movements of the sonatii or 
symphony in not having the first 
part marked for repeat, while the prin- 
cipal subject does not modulate, re- 
appears at the close of the first period 
in its keychord, and also after the 
modulation of the second subject. 
Subject to many variations, the ar- 
rangement of the movement usually 
offers a first subject which remains 
in the original key and sometimes 
enters without introduction followed 
by an episode modulated into the rela- 
tive major or minor key; then a sec- 
ond subject in the dominant or rela- 
tive major, with a modulation return- 
ing to tlie first subject in the original 
key, with which the first part closes. 
The second half begins with the sec- 
ond subject modulated into remote 
keys followed by the first subject; 
next, an episode preparing for the en- 
trance of the second subject, followed 
by a final episode and coda, returning 
to the original key. The rondo prob- 
ably originated in a dance having 
couplets or solos, alternating with 
rondeaux or chorus, and was a favour- 
ite form with early composers. 

Rontgen (Engelbert) played violin 
in the (Jewandhaus orchestra, where 
he succeeded his master, David, as 
concertmeister ; edited tlie Beelliovcn 
Quartets; pupil of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory. H. Deventer, Holland, 
Sept. 3(), 1829; d. Dec. 12, 1897. 
Julius was director of the Felix Mer- 
itis Society of Amsterdam during the 
last two years of its life; taught in 
the Amsterdam Conservatory, and in 
18vS6 suec(‘eded Verhulst as director 
of the Maatschappij tot Bevordering 
dcr Tonkunsf.. From 1898 he de- 
voted himself wholly to teaching and 
composing, his published works num- 
bering 18. Pupil of his father, EN- 
GELBERT, and of his mother, daugh- 
ter of Moritz Khmgel, another Ge- 
wandhaus eoncertnudster, he studied 
later with Ilauplmaim, Richter, 
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Plaidy, and Reineckc, and theory and 
composition with Lachner. B. May 9, 
1855, Leipsic; add. Amsterdam, llis 
son JULIUS is a member of the 
KNEISEL QUARTETTE. 

Booke (William Michael) com- 
posed the opera “ Amilie,” Coveiit 
Garden, 1837, “ Cagliostro ” and 

“ The Valkyrie,” which were not pro- 
duced ; conducted ; taught singing and 
violin ; Balfe was among his ]>uiuls ; 
was pupil of Dr. C(^gan, Dublin. B. 
Sept. 29, 1794, Dublin; d. Oct. 14, 
1847, London. 

Boot. The note, whether expressed 
or implied, on wbieli a CHORD is 
built; a note wbicdi gives overtones 
or harmonies in addition to its owm 
tone; the Tonic or Dominant or Sub- 
dominant, from whicli ceriain w’riters 
on IJARiMONY derive all chords; 
the fundamental note, generator, or 
ground-note. 

Root (George Frederick) composed 
the songs “ Tramj), Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are Marching” (also known as 
“God Save Ireland”), “Just Before 
the Battle, Mother,” “ The Battle Cry 
of Freedom,” all popular witli the 
Federal soldiers during the American 
Civil War; the cantatas “ The Flower 
Queen ” and “ Daniel ” ; was asso- 
ciated with Low'ell Mason in educa- 
tional work; published music in Chi- 
cago, whore he received doctor’s de- 
gree from Chicago University; pupil 
of Wehb of Boston, and also studied 
in Paris. B. Aug. 30, 1820, Shetlield, 
Mass.; d. Aug. 6, 1895, Barley’s 

Island. Frederick Woodman lec- 
tured, wrote on and taught music; 
pupil of his father, GEORGE FRED- 
ERIUK, and of Blodgett and Mason, 
New York. B. June 13, 1840, Boston; 
add. Boston. 

Booy, van (Anton) sang Wotan 
and other Wagneriaii bar. roles with 
great success; debut, Bayreuth, 1897, 
and subsequently in Berlin, London 
and New York, being an especial fa- 
vourite at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; pupil of Stockhausen, Frank- 
fort. B. Jan. 12, 1870, Rotterdam; 
add. New York. 

Bopartz (J. Guy) composed the 
ouc-act operas “ Le Diable couturier ” 


and “Marguerite d’Ecosse”; inciden- 
tal music for “Pficheur d’Islande,” 
1893; “ Dimanche Breton,” suite in 
four movements; a symphony. Psalm 
xxxvi, for choir, organ, and orchestra, 
songs, etc.; directed the Nancy Con- 
servatory; pupil of Dubois and Mas- 
senet at the Paris Conservatoire, and 
later of Cesar Franck. B. June 15, 
1804, Quingamp, Co tea du Nord; add. 
Nancy, France. 

Bore, de (Cipriano) composed 
church and secular music; played 
organ at St. Mark’s, Venice, in suc- 
cession to Willaert, whose pupil he 
had been; musician to the courts of 
Ferrara and Parma. B. about 1516, 
Mechlin or Antwerp; d. 1565, Parma. 

Bosa (Carl August Nicholas) or- 
ganized and managed the Carl Rosa 
opera company, headed by his wife. 
Mine. PAREPA-Rosa, London, and 
thereafter, until liis death, gave nota- 
ble performances at the Princess, the 
Jiyceum, Her Majesty’s, and the 
Prince of Wales theatres, London, in- 
troducing many works now to the 
British public, and maintaining a 
high artistic standard. This organ- 
ization was still active in 1908 in 
popularizing serious opera in English 
in London and the provinces. Violin 
pupil of the lieipsic Conservatory and 
of the Paris Conservatoire, Rosa (the 
name was originally Rose) became 
concert ineis ter at Hamburg, 1863, then 
toured with Bateman in America, and 
then met Mme. Parepa, whom he mar- 
ried, New York, 1867. B. Mar. 22, 
1842, Hamburg; d. April 30, 1889, 
Paris. 

Bosa (Salvatore) was a celebrated 
painter who composed songs to his 
own verse, wrote the hooks of “ La 
iStrega ” and “ II Lamento ” for Ccsti 
and Bandini; also wrote six satires, 
of which the one entitled “ La Mu- 
sica,” an attack on the church music 
of his day, although not published 
until after his death, aroused a bitter 
discussion. B. July 21, 1615, Naples; 
d. Mar. 15, 1673, Rome. 

Bosalia. It, Musical passage re- 
peated but transposed one tone liighei 
at each repetition. 

Bosaiie. Fr. ROSALIA. 
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Rosamond. Thomas Clayton’s set- appointment in love; son and pupil of 
ting of the opera, book by Joseph DANIEL. \^. about l(l<)(); d. 1700. 
Addison, was first performed Mar. 4, Rosel (Rudolf Arthur) composed 
1707, at Drury Lane, London, and the lyric stage play “ Ilalimah,” 
withdrawn after the third represen- Weimar, 1805; the symplioiiic poem 
tation. Thomas Augustine Arne’s “ Friililingsstiirme played and 

successful setting of the same book taught violin; pupil of Weimar Mu- 
was first performed Mar. 7, 1733, sic School and of Thomson. B. Aug. 
at the Little Theatre, in the Hay- 23, 1859, Miinchenbornsdorf, Cera, 
market. Rosenhain (Jacob) composed the 

Rosamunde. Franz Schubert’s in- operas “ Der Ih'such iiu Irreiihause,” 
cidental music to the play by W^ilhel- Frankfort, Dec. 2!), 1834; “ I^e Demon 
mine Christine von Chezy was first de la Nuil,” Paris Opera, Mar. 17, 
performed Dec. 20, 1823, at the 1851; “ Volage et .laloux,” Aug. 3, 

X'ieiina Theater an d(‘r Wien, but the. 1803, Baden Baden; symphonies, 
play failed and was witlidrawn after chamber music; played ])iaiio. B. 
the second performance. There were Dec. 2, 1813, Mannlieim; d. Mar. 21, 
an overture and 10 numbers, all of 1894, Badtui Baden. Eduard ooni- 
which are now published. posed, played and taught piano. B. 

Rose. Ornamental border around 1818, Mannheim; brother of .JA(!OB; 
the sound hole of guitars and other d. 1801, Frankfort, 
stringed instruments. Rosenmiiller (Johann) compos(‘d 

Rose of Castile. Micliacl W^illiam church music; was pupil and assist- 
Balfe’s three-act opera, to book, ar- ant to To))ias Mieluiel at the Thomas- 
ranged by Harris and Falconer from sclmlc, but owing to serious accusa- 
“ Le Muleticr de Toledo,” was first tions, removed to Venice*, where he 
performed Oct. 29, 1857, at the Lon- taught, 1 (>55—74, inlluencing the Veni- 
don Lyceum. tiau style of iiistrumental music; 

Rose of Persia. Sir Arthur Sulli- then settleel in Wolfenbiittel as chapel- 
van’s two-act comic opera, to book by master. B. Pelsnitz, Saxony, lb 19; 
Basil Hood, was first perfornu'd Nov. d. 1(>84. 

29, 1899, at the Savoy Theatre, Rosenthal (Moriz) played piano, 

London. especially noted as interpreter of 

Roseingrave (Daniel) played organ Scbulx^rt and modern composers; 
at Gloucester Cathedral, 1079-81, and toured successfully throughout Europe 
thereafter at Winchester and Salis- and America; wrote “Technical 
hury cathedrals, going thence to Dub- Studies for the Highest Degree of 
lin as orgjinist at St. Patrick’s and Development.” Son of a professor at 
Christ Church, 1(198; composed the the Lemberg Academy, Rosenthal 
anthems “ Lord, Thou art become studied first at tiie age of eight with 
gracious,” “Haste Thee, O Lord,” and Caloth, tlien with Carl Mikuli, direc- 
much church music praised by Haw- tor of the Lemlxu'g (’oiiservatory ; ap- 
kiris and Burney, D. 1727, Dublin, peared as soloist at 10 with success; 
Ralph composed eight antiiems and became i)upil of Rn phael Josetfy in 
services in C and F, some of which are Vienna, 1875; toured at 14, winning 
still sung in Christ Church Cathedral, the appt>in(meiit of ]>ianist to the 
where he became organist in succcs- King of Roumania ; then heeame pupil 
sion to his father, DANIEL, whose of Liszt. For six years from 1880 
pupil he was; also organist St. he was a student at Vienna I’nivcr- 
Patrick’s Cathedral. B. about 1095; sity, then rosumt'd his concert lours 
d. about 1747. Thomas composed the with continued snecess. B. Lemberg, 
opera “Phaedra and Hippolytus,” Dec. 18, 18()2; add. Vienna. 

1753, Dublin, the anthems “Groat is Roses (Jose) composed church mu- 
the Lord,” “One Generation,” etc.; sic; taught with great success; 
played organ St. George’s Church, played organ 30 years at Sta. Maria 
London; became insane owing to dis- del Pino, Barcelona, in succession to 
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Sampere, whose pupil he had been, 
and where he was admitted to Holy 
Orders. B. Feb. 9, 1791, Barcelona; 
d. Jan. 2, 1856, Barcelona. 

Rosin. RESIN. 

Bosina. Ballad opera with music 
written or selected by William Shield, 
was first performed 1783, Co vent Gar- 
den. The story is similar to that of 
Ruth and Boaz. A passage in the 
overture resembles “Auld Lang Syne,” 
and has led to the claim that Shield 
was the composer of that melody. 

Bosseter (Philip) composed songs; 
published “ Lessons for Consort,” 
1609; gave dramatic performances 
from 1610 as one of the Masters of 
the Queen’s Revels ” ; played lute. B. 
about 1575; d. May 5, 1623. 

Bossi (Arcangelo) sang bufTo bar. 
rOles with admirable art, interpreting 
such roles as Dr. Dulcamara, the Sac- 
ristan, Bartolo, etc.; a geiKiral favour- 
ite at Covent Garden, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and elsewhere, for 
many years ; pupil of Milan Conserva- 
tory. Injured in the San Francisco 
earthquake, where the Metropolitan 
company was playing, ho lost his 
voice, became insane, and committed 
suicide. 

Bossi (Cesare) composed the suc- 
cessful opera “ Nadeja,’’ Prague, 1903. 
B. 1864, Mantua. 

Rossi (Francesco) composed the 
operas “ II Sejano moderno,” ‘‘ La Clo- 
rilda,” “ La pena degrocchi,” “ Mi- 
trane,’' containing the air “Ah! ren- 
dirai quel core,” Venice, 1686 to 1689; 
the oratorio “ La Caduta dei Giganti.” 
B. Apulia; entered the Church. 

Bossi (Giovanni Battista) com- 
posed book of four-part masses pub- 
lished in Venice, 1618, the same year 
with his “ Organo de caiitori per in- 
tendere da se stesso ogni passo diffi- 
cile.” B. Genoa; entered the Church. 

Bossi (Giovanni Gaetano) com- 
posed the prize symphony “ Saul,” 
Paris, 1878; the operas “Elena di 
Taranto,” Parma, 1852, “ Giovanni 
Giscala,” “ NicolO de* Lapi,” “ La Con- 
tessa d’Altemberg,” and “Maria Sanz,” 
Bergamo, 1895, three masses, an ora- 
torio, a requiem; became director 
Parma Conservatory, and conductor 
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Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa; pupil of 
Milan Conservatory. B. Aug. 5, 1828, 
Parma; d. Mar. 30, 1886, Parma. 

Bossi (Giuseppe) composed a 
twelve-part mass for three choirs and 
other church music; chapelmaster at 
the Castle of St. Angelo and San Lo- 
re tto, Rome. D. Rome about 1719. 

Bossi (Giuseppe) composed the 
opera “ La sposa in Liverno ** ; wrote 
“ Alii intendenti di contrappunto,” 
1809 ; was chapelmaster of Terni 
Cathedral. 

Bossi (Lauro) composed “La Casa 
disabitata,” Milan, 1834, and in all 
29 operas, a grand mass, six fugues 
for strings, two sets of solffege; wrote 
“Guida di armonia pratica orale,” 
Ricordi, 1858, while director of the 
Milan Conservatory; succeeded Mer- 
cadante as director Naples Conserva- 
tory, 1870; toured America in early 
life; pupil of Crescentini, Furno, and 
Zingarelli, Naples. B. Feb. 19, 1810, 
Macerata; d. May 5, 1885, Cremona. 

Bossi (Luigi) composed “ Le ma- 
riage d’Orph^e et Kuridice,” the first 
Italian opera performed in Paris, Mar. 
2, 1647, other dramatic works and 13 
cantatas. B. about 1600, Naples. 

Bossi (Michael Angelo) composed 
the opera “ Erminia siil Giordano,” 
performed at the Barberini Palace, 
Rome, about 1630, based on an episode 
in Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” 
“ Toccate o Correnti ” for organ or 
cembalo, second edition, Rome, 1657; 
pupil of Frcscobaldi. 

Bossi (Salomone) composed four 
books of “ Sinfonie e Gagliardc ” and 
“ Senate,” 28 psalms in Hebrew and 
Italian, 1623; madrigals and canzo- 
nets; was court musician at Mantua, 
1587-1628, where he was permitted to 
discard the badge which other Jews 
were compelled to wear in those 
days. 

Rossini (Gioacchino Antonio) 

composed the “ BARBER OF SE- 
VILLE ** ( Barbiere di Siviglia) , one of 
the world’s greatest comic operas, and 
one which has delighted the opera lovers 
of three generations; “GUILLAUME 
TELL” (“William Tell ”), a masterly 
serious opera which still holds a prom- 
inent place in repertoire; a STABAT 
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MATER, regiirdcd as the most impres- 
sive of those in florid style ; composed 
a total of 35 operas from his 18th to 
his 37th year, eclipsing all rivals; 
then foreswore draniatie composition 
because of the success of Meyerbeer, 
and devoted himself to a life of pleas- 
ure. Giuseppe Rossini, the town trum- 
peter of Lugo, was likewise inspector 
of slaughter houses, but having an- 
nounced his republican sympathies 
during the troublous year 1790, he was 
deprived of his appointments and im- 
prisoned. His wife, a baker’s daughter, 
then obtained employment as a comic 
singer in the smaller Itiilian theatres, 
and the future compostu* ac(;ompanied 
his mother in her wanderings. The 
elder Rossini was finally freed, and 
joined his wife, playing horn at the 
theatres in wdiicli she sang, while the 
boy was sent to Bologna in charge of 
a pork butcher. Trinetti gave him 
harpsichord lessons, but with so little 
result that young Rossini began to 
play practical jokes on his master, 
who avenged himself by having the 
lad apprenticed to a smith. Angelo 
Tesei, a teacher of the better type, 
next gave the boy lessons in harmony 
and singing. At 10 he was able to 
earn money by singing solos in church; 
shortly after he sang a role in the 
opera at the municipal theatre, and 
at 13 Avas qualified to play horn and 
accompany on the cembalo. He was 
taking lessons from Babhini, an old 
tenor, when his voice broke, and he 
then entered the Bologna Conserva- 
tory, which now bears his name above 
its portal, receiving instruction in 
counterpoint from Padre Mattei and 
on the ’cello from Cavedagni. He had 
already composed Dernetrio,” an 
opera ; some songs, and horn duos, and 
when, after months of study, Mattei 
informed him that while he was not 
sufficiently well grounded in counter- 
point for church music, he knew 
enough to compose operas, he promptly 
dropped his studies. In 1808 Rossini’s 
cantata “II Pianto d’armonia per la 
morte d’Orfeo,” which had won the 
prize at the Conservatory, was publicly 
performed. His next work was an 
overture in fugue form. Through the 


kindness of Marquis Cavalli, he w^as 
commissioned to compose an opera for 
the San Mos& theatre, Venice. His 
“ La Gambia h* di Matrimoiiio,” a one- 
act opera buffa, was well received at 
the San Most>, 1810, and led to further 
commissions. Tims in the same year 
he composed the cantata “ Didone ab- 
bandonata,” produced at Bologna, the 
two-act opera “ L’Equivoco strava- 
gante” for the Corso theatre of Bo- 
logna, 1811, as well as the “ Dernetrio 
o l\)lil)io ” for the Teatro Valle. In 
1812 he composed “J/Inganno felice ” 
and “L'Occasione fa il Ladro,” buffa 
pieces for the San Mose, and the ora- 
torio “ Giro in Babilonia,” brought out 
in Lent at Eerrara. The failure of Ids 
oratorio, as well as of “ La Scala di 
Seta,” a one-act opera buffa composted 
for San Most*^, was offset by the highly 
successful production of the two-act 
“ La Pietra del Paragone ” at J^a 
Scala, Milan. In 1813 the composer 
was asked to prepare a Avork for La 
Feiiicc, Venice, which at once brought 
the manag(‘r of tlie San MosO down on 
him with a contract by which he was 
compelled to write an opera for that 
house. Rossini complied with his con- 
tract, hut “ I due Bnischini ” proved 
U) be a practical joke which deeply 
amused those in the secret and cor- 
respondingly enraged those who were 
not. Then came “ Tancredi,” at T-.a 
Eon ice, which was immensely popu- 
lar, and was followed by “ L’ltaliana 
in Algieri/^ an opera buffa for the San 
Benedetto, Venice, and “ Aureliano in 
Palmira,” which failed at La Scala. 
For a time Rossini settled in Milan, 
much feted by the aristocracy, and in 
1814 his “II Turco in Itaiia” was 
produced at I^a Scala, and lie composed 
the cantata “ Egle ed Irene ” for the 
Princess Belgiojoso. “ Sigismondo,” 
written for the Feniee, 1815, proved 
such a disliearUming failure that the 
composer wit-hdrew to his home in 
Bologna. Barhaja, the Neapolitan im- 
presario encountered him there, and 
persuaded him to accept the direction 
of the San Carlo and Del Fondo 
theatres, and to write two operas for 
him annually. Rossini’s salary was 
fixed at about $2400 per annum, and 
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for the next eight years he worked 
constantly and with enormous profit 
to Barbaja. “ Elisabetta,” produced 
at Naples, 1815, foreshadowed Scott’s 
“ Kenilworth ” in subject, and marked 
the beginning of Kossini’s new style, 
for in it he abandoned the use of reci- 
tativo secco. The overture to this 
work is now played l)efore the “ Barber 
of Seville,” one of the next of his operas 
in chronological order, for which the 
overture has been lost. , “Torvaldo e 
Dorliska ” was produced at Koine, but 
quickly withdrawn. Next came his 
masterpiece in light opera, which was 
given its first performance at the Ar- 
gentina as “Almaviva,” and nearly 
produced a riot, Paisiello liaving al- 
ready produced a Barber of Seville 
which the Koruans greatly admired. 
Although roundly hissed, the manage- 
ment pla 3 "ed Kossini’s work again and 
again, and it eventually became a 
prime favourite in the house where it 
had been originally almost denied a 
hearing. The Ihirber is said to have 
lieen composed in thirteen days, but in 
the hurr}^ which marked this portion 
of the <!omposer’s career, it is not sur- 
prising that he should have resorted 
to the practice of borrowing melodies 
from his earlier works. Many of the 
20 dramatic pieces produced during 
his connection with Barbaja were mere 
pasticcios. His next work was “ Teti 
e Pcieo,” a cantata for a ro.yal wed- 
ding, then came the comic piece “ La 
Gazzetta” for the Plorentine theatre; 

“ Otello,” Teatro del Fondo, Naples, 
in which he introduced additional re- 
forms, but was obliged to revise the 
tragedy and give it a happy ending. 
“La Cenerentola” (Cinderella), sec- 
ond only in merit to “ The Barber ” 
was produced at Romo, 1817, and the 
same year he achieved a fresh triumph 
at La Scala with “ Gaz^a Ladra.” His 
interest in serious opera is said to 
have been due the influence of Isabella, 
COLBKAN, wdio had created many of 
bis principal roles, and with whom he 
soon fell in love. Colbran was seven 
years older than Rossini, but she pos- 
sessed a country place and an income 
of $2500 per annum, and in 1821, hav- 
ing produced his opera “ Zelmira ” at 
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Naples previously to offering it to the 
more severe Viennese audiences, he 
accompanied her to Bologna, and they 
were married by Cardinal Oppizoni. 
Then they proceeded to the Austiian 
capital, where rehearsals were already 
in progress. “ Zelmira ” was well re- 
ceived, and the composer mingled 
pleasantly in Viennese society and is 
said to have paid his respects to Bee- 
thoven. It was doubtless owing to 
this sojourn in Vienna that he was 
commissioned by Prince Metternich to 
return for the Congress, and for this 
august assemblage he composed the 
cantatas “ 11 vero Omaggio,” “ La 
sacra Alleanza” and “11 Bardo.” 
“ SKMIRAMIDE,” of merit surpassed 
only by “ William Tell,” and the work 
on which Rossini had spent more La- 
bour than on any other, was produced 
at La Fenice, 1823, where it failed. 
Rossini was disgusted, and gladly ac- 
cepted the inv itation of JtenelTi to write 
an opera for the King’s theatre, Lon- 
don. Stopping in Paris on route, he 
made himself agreeable to the musi- 
cians and ofiicials, and having cleared 
.‘^35,000 of profits during a short so- 
journ in England, despite the haiik- 
ruplcy of his manager, and the loss of 
the first act of his J^ondon opera, “ La 
figlia dell’ aria,” lie returned to Paris, 
having made a contract to manage the 
TheAtro des Italieris at $4000 per an- 
num. He held this appointment 18 
months, producing several of his own 
operas which had not hitherto been 
heard in Paris, and also Meyerbeer’s 
“ Crociato,” and composed the new 
opera “ 11 Viaggio a Reims ” for his 
company. 3'he artistic success of Ros- 
sini’s engagement was more pronounced 
than the financial, but lie had become a 
favourite with the Parisians, and ho 
was given the posts of first (K>m poser to 
the king and inspector-general of song 
in France, sinecures with an income of 
$4000. Pleased with this recognition, 
Ros.sini revised his operas “ Mao- 
metto ” and “ Mosb ” that they might 
be sung in a French version at the 
Academic, and began work on “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” which he planned as the 
first of a series of five operas to be 
presented in Paris. The furore occa- 
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sioned by this work led to an agree- 
ment by which Rossini was to have 
$3000 from the government of Charles 
X for one opera every second year, and 
a retiring pension of $1200. In ac- 
cordance with tliis agreement, Ros- 
sini was planning an opera on Faust, 
after a holiday spent at Rologna, when 
the Revolution of July, 1830, took 
place, Charles X ceased to be king, 
and his succcessor repudiated the 
agreement. Returning to Paris, he 
prosecuted his claim against the gov- 
ernment from 1830 until 1835, when 
his pension was restored. The Stoliat 
Mater, his only work during these 
yejirs, was composed for the Spanisli 
ambassador, and this he did not then 
complete, leaving the last four num- 
bers to Tadolini. The manage^ment of 
the opera had either shelved or muti- 
lated his works in performance, and 
the Meyerbeer craze had then begun. 
Rossini remained to hear the first piT- 
formance of the Huguenots, Feb. 29, 
1830, and thereafter renounced opera. 
Returning to Bologna, he taught AI- 
boni and others as honorary dire(*tor 
of that Lieco where he had been him- 
self a student. Finding that Ids Sta- 
bat Mater had been sold to a specula- 
tive Parisian, he completed the work 
himself, and sold the performing rights 
to the Ecudiers for $1000 for three 
months, and they in turn disposed of 
it to the Theatre des Italiens for 
$4000. Under the management of this 
house it was performed in its entirety 
Jan. 7, 1842, at the Salle Ventadour. 
The “ Inno popolare a Pio IX ” was 
the only important work produced 
during this sojourn in Bologna. In 
1845 Ids wife died, and in 1847 he mar- 
ried Olympe Pelissier, whom he had 
admired in Paris. Political disturb- 
ances necessitated his withdrawal to 
Florence that same year, but in 1855 
he returned to Paris, finally establish- 
ing himself in a villa at Passy, where 
he entertained his friends of the artis- 
tic world. He agreed to a revival of 
his^ “ Bruschino ” at the Bouffes Pa- 
risiens, 1857, but would not even wit- 
ness the performance, contenting him- 
self with occasional compositions for 
the piano, and in a life of idleness and 


pleasure. The “ Petit Messe Solen- 
uelle, wdiich is really a w^ork of large 
proportions, requiring two hours for 
performance, is tlu^ only notable work 
of the master’s later years. It w^as 
first sung Mar. 14, 1804, at the home 
of Count Pillet-Will. A man of kindly 
impulse, an epicure, a wit, Rossini’s 
life, wonderful for its early activity 
in contrast with the idleness which he 
preferred on acipiiring the means to 
indulge it, was singularly happy. He 
had been made I’Dreign Associate of 
the Institiit, (Irand Ollicer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, commander of numer- 
ous other orders and a member of 
many learned bodies; he had cvery- 
wdiere bi'eii fOted and made much of, 
and lu‘ had knowm poverty only in 
childhood. Py his will the greater part 
of his ])ropcrty went to establish a 
conservatory in his birthplace, Pesaro, 
of which the directors have been Baz- 
zini and Alascagni. Works to be noted 
not mentioned in vvliat has been said 
inclmle the operas: “Adelaide di Por- 
gogria,” “ Adina,” “ Armida,” “ L’As- 
sedio di (’orinto,” “Bianca e Fali- 
ero,” “ Le Comte Ory,” “ La Dame du 
Lac” (“ La Donna del Lago ”), “ Edo- 
ardo e C’ristina,” “Matilda di Sha- 
bran,” “Ottone, Re d’ltalia”; the 
cantatas “ Partono[)e,” “ Igea,” “ La 
riconoscenza,” “ L’Augurio felice,” “11 
pianto dellc Muse in Morte di Lord 
Byron,” “I pastmi,” “11 serto vo- 
tivo”; the sacred music, Taiitum 
Ergo, for two ten. bass and orchestra ; 
t^>uoiiiani, bass solo and orchestra; O 
Salutaris, four solo voices; five string 
quartets; a quantity of piano music, 
often with liunK>rous titles, sold in 
manuscript for $20,000 by his w'idow\ 
P. Feb. 29, 1792, Pesaro; d. Nov. 13, 
1808, Passy near I’aris. See biog- 
raphies by H. S. Edw’ards, London, 
1800; “ (1. Rossini, sa vie et mnyres,” 
A. Azevedo, Paris, 18()5; “Vie de 
Rossini,” Stendhal, Paris, 1823, Eng. 
trails.; “Rossini, sein Lehen, seine 
Work und Lharakterzuge,” Leipsic. 

Rostral. Ocr. Music pen. 

Rota. Lnt. “Round,” any compo- 
sition having frequent repeats; instru- 
ment like the ])salterv, having tliree 
or seven strings; CANON, RONDO. 
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Kota (Andrea) composed madri- 
gals, masses, and other church music 
dated Venice 1579 to 1595; chapel- 
master of San Petronio, Bologna. B. 
1553, Bologna; d. 1597. 

Bote. Old Eng, IIURDYGURDY. 

Both (Bertrand) played piano; 
helped found Hall Conservatory and 
taught Frankfort lluch Con^iervatory 
and Dresden Conservatory; pupil of 
Jjeipsic Conservatory and of Liszt. 
B. St. Gallen, Feb. 12, 1855; add. 
Dresden. 

Bothwell (Walter Henry) con- 
duet/Cd the first Fnglish performance 
of “ Parsifal ” in America, 1903-4, 
and later the English production of 
“Madame Butterfly”; becoming con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
orchestra in 1908; composed songs 
and piano music. Pupil of tlie Vienna 
royal academy, and of Eysstein, Fuchs, 
Thuille, and Schillings, he served as 
conductor in several German cities 
and was attached to the royal opera 
at Amsterdam before coming to 
America. B. 8ept. 22, 1872, London; 
add. Minneapolis. 

Botoli (Augusto) composed mass 
for the funeral of Victor Emmanuel, 
1878; “ Salmo elegiaco” with orches- 
tra, 1878; taught New England Con- 
servatory of Music; in early life 
founder and conductor of the “ So- 
cieta coralo de’ coneerti sagri,” Rome, 
and singing master to Princess Mar- 
glierita; (vhevalier of the Crown of 
Italy. B. Jan. 7, 1847, Rome; add. 
Boston. 

Botondo. It. Round or full, as to 
quality. 

Botruenges. Minstrel ROUNDE- 
LAYS. 

Botulae. L, “ Little rounds ” ; 
Christmas Carols. 

Bouget de PIsle (Claude Jo- 
seph) composed the Mj\RSEI LIAISE, 
1702, to his own verse, and wrote a 
hymn to libcrfy composed by Pleyol, 
Strasburg, 179i; “ Hyranc dithyram- 
bique,” celebrating the fall of Robe- 
spierre ; “ Chant des vengeances,” 25 
romances with violin obbligato ; wrote 
'‘Bayard en Bresse ” and other 
dramas, two opera books for Chclard, 
“ Essais en vers et en prose,” dedi- 


cated to M^hul ; played violin, sang. 
Graduated in 1784 from the Ecole 
royale du genie,” he had become lieu- 
tenant of engineers when the consti- 
tution abolishing the crown was pro- 
mulgated, and on his refusal to sub- 
scribe to this he was imprisoned and 
only saved from the guillotine by the 
fall of Robespierre. Then he rejoined 
the army and served until the first 
empire, being wounded in La Vendee 
in lloche’s campaign. Louis XVIIl 
granted him a pension which was con- 
tinued by Louis Philippe. B. May 10, 
1760, Montaigu; d. June 27, 1830, 
(Jhoisy-Ie-Roi. 

Boulade. Fr. Flourish, embellish- 
ment, ornamental runs. 

Bound. Composition in which sev- 
eral voices entering at stated inter- 
vals sing the same music, the combi- 
nation producing correct harmony. 
Rounds are canons wliich can only be 
sung at the octavo or unison, and dilTer 
from catches in the subject matter, 
wbiehnoed not necessarily be humorous. 

Bound, Catch, and ‘ Canon Club 
gave subscription dinners in London 
at which new rounds, catelies, and 
canons by professional members were 
sung, although glees took tlie larger 
part of the programmes in 1908. Tlie 
club was founded by Enoch Hawkins, 
1843. 

Boundel. Round dance. 

Boundelay. P<Kim with certain 
lines repeated at intervals or the tune 
to which such a poem was sung. 

Bound O. RONDO or MINUET. 

Bousseau (Jean Jacques) com- 
posed the pastoral opera “ Le DEVIN 
DU VI LLAOE,” which held the boards 
75 years at the Paris Acadtoie de 
Musique, “ Pygmalion,” a successful 
melodrama, that is, a play in which the 
lines are spoken with occasional or- 
chestral pieces, Comedie Francaise, 
Oct. 30, 1775 ; 100 romances which he 
published as “ Les consolations des 
iniscres de ma vie”; invented a nu- 
merical form of Notation; wrote ar- 
ticles on music for the Encyclop^die ; 
a “ pictionnaire de Musique,” 1764, 
admirable for that period, and many 
controversial works. This eminent 
author was obliged to copy music for 
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a livelihood, and while not profoundly 
versed in the rules of counterpoint 
and harmony, possessed considerable 
creative talent, as is proven by nu- 
merous compositions. His life is told 
with amusing frankness in his Con- 
fessions, his notation is described in 
his “ Dissertation sur la musique mo* 
derne,’’ Paris, 1743, and during the 
quarrels between adherents of the 
Prench and Italian schools of music 
he published “ Lettre sur la Musique 
fraiigaise,” in which he concludes that 
“ the French have no music, never will 
have any; or if they should, it will 
be so much the worse for them.’’ The 
company of the Opera responded by 
burning Rousseau in elligy, to which he 
replied with the satirical “ Lettre d’un 
symphoniste de I’Acad^mie royale de 
musique it ses camarades de I’or- 
chestre.” His “ Essai sur I’origine 
dcs langues,” 1753, besides chapters on 
harmony and Greek music, gives the 
germ of subsequent absurdities re- 
garding the alleged analogies betw^een 
tones and colors. His “ Lettre a M. 
Burney sur la Musique, avec des frag- 
ments d’observations sur I’Alcestc ital- 
ien de M. le chevalier Gluck ” is one 
of the earliest and best examples of 
opera analyses. His controversy with 
RAMEAU and others created intense 
interest, but he was manly enough to 
correct many of his errors in later 
life, while clinging to his admiration 
of Gluck. Besides the compositions 
noted Rousseau composed “ Lcs muses 
galantes,” 1747, which failed, and 
fragments of an opera “Daphnis et 
Chloe,” published in Paris, 1780. B. 
June 28, 1712, Geneva; d. July 3, 
1778, Ermenonville, near Paris. 

Rousseau (Samuel Alexandre) 
composed the three-act opera “La 
Cloche du Rhin,” Paris Op^ra, June 8, 

1 898 ; the three-act opera “ Merowig,” 
City of Paris prize, produced Nancy, 
Jan. 12, 1899 ; two masses and other 
church music; conducted; won the 
prix de Rome, Paris Conservatoire, 
1878, where he had been a pupil of 
C^sar Franck, with his cantata “ La 
Fille de JephW.” B. June 11, 185.3, 
Neuve-Maison, Aisne; d. Oct. 1, 1904, 
Paris. 


Rovelli (Giovanni Battista) 
played lirst violin, beginning of the 
lUtli century at the Cliurch of S'. Majia 
Miiggiore, Bergamo. Giuseppe played 
’cello. B. 1753, Bergamo; son of 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA; d. Nov. 12, 
1800, Parma. Alessandro directed 
Weimar orchestra; son of GIOVANNI 
BATTISTA. Pietro played violin, 
became musician to the court of Ba- 
varia. B. Feb. 6, 1793, Bergamo ; son 
of ALESSANDRO ; d. Sept. 8, 1838, 
Bergamo. 

Rovescio. It. “By inversion”; 
contrary motion. 

Rowbotham (Rev. John Frede- 
rick), vicar of Abhotslcy, wrote a 
History of Music, books on tlie great 
composers and the troubadours, j)oeiMs, 
novels. R Bradford, Yorksliire, 1859. 

Royal Academy of Music taught 
music in all l)raiiclies, having in 1908 
a stall' of 102 professors, 20 assist- 
ants, 500 pupils, with 59 scholar- 
ships including 15 founded by Mrs. 
Ada Lewis Hill and 33 prizes. The 
principal was 8ir Alexander Camp- 
bell Mackenzie, whose administra- 
tion, beginning 1888 was the first 
that could be called sucwssful. He 
was aided by a committee of man- 
agement consisting of professors and 
a few laymen. There were depart- 
ments for languages, elocution, dic- 
tion, dancing, the drama, fencing, 
deportment, all comfortably bpused 
in Tcnterden street, London. A small 
subsidy is allowed by the British 
Government, and in connection with 
the ROYAL COLLEGE OF MCSIO, 
the Academy holds examinations in 
music throughout the empire, and 
issues diplomas. Public performances 
are a feature of the school year. The 
institution was organized 1822, under 
royal patronage, by an assemblage of 
the nobility and gentry presided over 
by the Earl of Westmoreland, then 
Lord Biirghersh, and Dr. Crotch was 
made the first principal, an office to 
which Cipriani Potter, Charles Lucas, 
William Sterndale Bennett, and 
George Alexander Macfarren suc- 
ceeded in turn. For many years the 
Academy lacked adequate financial 
support, small grants being allowed 
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by one government, and disallowed 
by the party next succeeding to power. 
In 1908 besides $2500 from the gov- 
ernment tlic Academy was supported 
by donations, fees, and subscriptions. 
The president then was li.R.ll. the 
Duke of Connauglit. An earlier 
Royal Academy, founded in London 
1720 and becoming extinct eight years 
later, raised $250,000 to guarantee 
Italian opera, whicli had been dis- 
continued three years before. The 
then Duke of Newcastle was Gov- 
ernor of the Academy, which included 
most of the higher nobility among its 
supporters. HONONCINI and HAN- 
DEL became the directors, and many 
of their oi)eras were then heard for 
the first time. Performances took 
place in llie King’s ilieaire in the 
Jlayjnarkel, but (‘onlinmvl at a loss 
until the raordinaiv siiec(‘ss of the 
“ LECtJAU’S OPKKA ’’ put a (piieliis 
to th<‘ Academy, whicli had expended 
the wlude of the guarant(*e fund, ami 
was disrujited by dissensions. 

Royal Amateur Orchestral So- 
ciety was founded in London, 1872 
by H.R.Tf. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
later Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
who became president and leader of 
the orchestra. The first conductor 
was Sir Arthur Sullivan. For 29 
years George Mount was conductor, 
when Ernest Ford succeeded him. 

Ro^al Choral Society gave admir- 
able oratorio concerts in London. In 
1872 the choir founded by Charles 
F. Gounod and that of Sdr »Joseph 
Barnby were united under the lat- 
ter’s conductorship, as the Royal Al- 
bert Hull Choral Society, and the 
name above given was bestowed by 
Queen Victoria, 1888. On the death 
of Sir Joseph Barnby, 1896, Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge became conductor. 

Royal College of Music taught 
music in all branches, the faculty 
being headed in 1908 by RANDEG- 
GERand VISETTI, Singing; FRANK- 
LIN TAYLOR, piano; ARBOS, and 
RIVARDE, violin; Sir C. V. STAN- 
FORD, composition; Sir ,J. F. 
BRIDGE, theory; with Sir Hubert 
PARRY as director. There were 
nearly 400 students, and the College 


had its own buildings, including a 
concert room, in Prince Consort Road, 
London. A “ Patrons Fund,” founded 
by S. Ernest Palmer, 1903, of about 
$140,000 is used for the encourage- 
ment of native composers. The li- 
braries of the SACRED HARMONIC 
SOCIETY, and of the CONCERTS OF 
ANCIENT MUSIC, the latter pre- 
sented by Queen Victoria, are in pos- 
session of the College. An outgrowth 
of the NATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, the College dates back to 
1882. It is alliliated with the ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC in the matter 
of examinations only. The Prince of 
Wales, now Edward VII, was presi- 
dent of tlie council of administration, 
and Sir George GROVE was the first 
director. In 1908 the council was 
headed by the Prince of Wales. 

Royal Irish Academy of Music 
taught music in all branches, having 
a faculty of more than 40 in 1908 
and an enrollment of nearly 500. The 
Academy then had an endowment of 
nearly $100,000, and was adminis- 
tered by a Board of Governors, The 
King is patron, the Duke of Con- 
naught vice patron, and the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ex officio presi- 
dent of the board. Tlio professors 
have included Sir Robcid, Stewart, 
Joseph ROBINSON, Mrs. Fanny 
ROBINSON, Levey, Eisner, Bast, and 
Michele ESPOSITO. 

Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain distributed its income, 
amounting in 1908 to $15,000 for the 
relief of indigent musicians or their 
families. The members, since the 
union of the organization with the 
Royal Society of Pemale Musicians 
[1839-661, have been professional 
musicians of either sex, aided by the 
voluntary services of a medical and 
legal stair. Dr. W. H. Cummings was 
the honorary treasurer in 1908. The 
Society was founded by RESTING 
and WEIDEMANN, and its charter 
nicmbors, 1738, included HANDEL, 
BOYCE, C. SMITH, CAREY, COOKE, 
E. PURCELL, LEVERIDGE,GREENE, 
READING, HAYES, PEPUSCH, 
TRAVERS, and has since included the 
most eminent of British musicians. 
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Boze (Marie Hippolyte) sang sop. 
in opera, creating in J^nglish such im- 
portant roles as “ Manon Lescaut,” 
“ Margaret,” and “ Helen ” in lioito’s 
“ Mefistofclc ” ; debut, Aug. Hh 1805, 
Paris Op6ra Comique, as Marie in 
Hecrold^s opera of the same name, 
after having won first prize at the 
Paris Conservatoire. While singing 
in England, 1874, she married Julius 
Edson Perkins, an American baritone, 
and on his death Henry MAPLESON, 
making highly succtjssful tours in 
America and elsewhere under his man- 
agement. From 1882 until 1889 she 
alternated between the CARL ROSA 
company, the Italian opera in Lon- 
don and in America, then settled in 
Paris as a teacher, making a farewell 
appearance, however, at a concert 
given by a pupil in London, 1903. B. 
Mar. 2, 1846; maiden name Ponsin; 
add. Paris. 

Buana. East Indian instrument 
of the viol family. 

Bubato. It, ‘‘Stolen, robbed,” the 
deviation from strict time, giving one 
note greater and others less duration 
than signature calls for. The judi- 
cious use of Rubato is essential to 
Ihe proper expression of most music, 
but its abuse is equally general. 

Btibezahl. C. M. von Wober\s two- 
act opera, to book by J. G. Rhode, 
was composed, 1804-6, at Breslau. 
Three numbers arc still extant in MS. 
Many operas by other composers have 
borne this title. That of Friedrich von 
Flotow was first performed 1854. 

Bubinelli (Giovanni Battista) 
sang in opera ; debut in Sacchini’s 
“ Calliroe,’^ Stuttgart, 1771, later 
throughout Italy and in London. B. 
1753, Brescia; d. 1820, Brescia. 

Bubini (Giovanni Battista) sang 
ten., creating many roles for Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Rossini; invented the 
“ sob ” and “ vibrato,” both of which 
have been subjected to vulgar abuse 
ever since; possessed range from E 
to b' with falsetto register to f'; was 
“ the King of Tenors ” from his debut 
at Paris in “ Cenerentola,” 1825, until 
his retirement, 1844; first appear- 
ance in woman’s rfile at Rome at 12, 
then member of Barbara’s company in 


Naples. He spent the lK*st pari of his 
career in Paris and London, although 
he occasionally made tours, such as 
that of 1843 with Liszt, when he re- 
ceived more than $10,000 for a single 
concert in St. Petersburg, so delight- 
ing Emperor Nicholas that he con- 
ferred on him the rank of colonel and 
the post “director of singing”; 
pupil of Don Santo, priest and organ- 
ist at Adro. B. April 7, 1705, Ro- 
mano, near Bergamo; d. Mar. 2, 1854, 
at his estate at Romano. 

Bubinstein (Anton Gregoro- 
vitch) founded the ST. PETERS- 
BURG CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC; 
composed the opera “DEMONIO,” and 
in every form ; was tlie greatest of 
recent pianists with the exception of 
Liszt; wrote on musical topics. Son 
of a Jewish manufacturer who had 
establislied himself in Volhynia, as 
a child, Rubinstein was first the pupil 
of his motlier, who is said to have 
been an accomplished pianist, then of 
Alexander Villoing, of Moscow, under 
wliom his progress was so rapid that 
his teaclicr introduced him at a public 
concert at nine in Moscow, and then 
took him to Paris, where in 1840 
his playing aroused the admiration of 
Liszt and Cliopin. In accordance with 
their advice the boy studied composi- 
tion with Dchri in Berlin, together 
with his brother NIKOLAI, but con- 
tin\iod to give concerts, appearing in 
Germany, England, and Scandinavia 
until 1846, when lie settled in Vienna 
as a teacher, and made occasional con- 
cert tours of Hungary and Austria. 
In 1848 he returned to St. Petersburg, 
and for the next eight years studied, 
composed, and lived at ease under the 
patronage of Grand Duchess Helen. 
His earliest operas, “ Dimitri Don- 
skoi,” 1852, “Di(^ Sihirisclien Jager,” 
1852, “'Dims der Narr,” 1853, {ind 
“ lladji-Abrck,” 1853, were not at first 
performed, but others of his works 
had crept into print, been wtdl re- 
ceived, and when he resumed his con- 
cert tours, he was already widely 
known, both as a composer and pian- 
ist. A series of brilliant performances 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow in 1858 
led to his appointment as chapelmaster 
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to the Imperial Court with an income 
for life. In 1859 he founded the Rus- 
sian Musical Society, of which he be- 
came conductor, and in 1802 estab- 
lished the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory, of which he was the principal 
for the next five years. In reward for 
this important service to art he was 
given the Order of St. Vladimir, which 
raised him to the nobility. 1869-70 
were spent in concert tours of Europe, 
then he accepted the conductorship of 
the Vienna Philharmonic and Choral 
concerts, but without wholly relin- 
quishing his career as virtuoso. Ilia 
remarkable American tour, 1872-73, 
brought him $40,000 for 215 concerts, 
and so enhanced his popularity in the 
New World that he was afterwards 
offered $125,000 for 50 concerts, but 
could not overcome his dread of the 
voyage. From 1887 to 1891 he was 
again at the head of the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, then resided for 
a time in Berlin and Dresden, and 
again returned to Russia. It was 
Rubinstein’s desire to be known as a 
composer, and he revived, or perhaps 
created, the form of sacred opera ; but 
his reputation as a pianist was so 
great that his merit as a creative 
genius was not fully realized, and he 
was forced to give concert tours long 
after he had planned his retirement. 
His literary works include an Auto- 
biography in celebration of his jubi- 
lee as an artist, 1889; Die Kunst 
und Ihre Meister,” 1892; “Erinner- 
iingeii aus 50 Jahren,’^ and the posth. 
“ Gedankenkorb,” 1897. Sec biogra- 
phies by MacArthur, London, 1889; 
Sandra Droucker, 1904; W. Baskin, 
N. Lissowski. B. Nov. 28, 1830; d. 
Nov. 20, 1894, Peterhof. The complete 
list of Rubinstein works is as follows : 
6 little songs in low German dialect, 
Op. 1 ; 2 Fantasies on Russian themes, 
piano, Op. 2; 2 Melodies, piano, Op. 
3 ; Mazurka-Fantasie, in G, piano. 
Op. 4; Polonaise, Cracovienne and 
Mazurka, piano. Op. 5; Tarentelle, in 
B, piano, Op. 6; Impromptu-Ca- 
price “ Homage a Jenny Lind,” in A 
minor, piano. Op. 7; 6 songs with 
Russian words with piano. Op. 8; 
Octet in D for piano, violin, viola, ’cello, 


bass flute, clarinet and horn, Op. 9; 
Kammenoi-Ostrow, 24 portraits, pi- 
ano, Op. 10; 3 pieces for piano 

and violin; 3 for piano and ’cello, 
and three for piano and viola, Op. 1 1 ; 
1st Sonata, in E, piano. Op. 12; Ist 
Sonata in G, piano and violin, Op. 13 ; 
Fantasia in 10 numbers, “ The Ball,” 
piano, Op. 14; 2 trios in F, G minor, 
piano, violin and ’cello. Op. 15; Im- 
promptu, Berceuse and Serenade pi- 
ano, Op. 10; 3 String Quartets in G, 
C minor and F, Op. 17 ; 1st Sonata 
in D, piano and ’cello, Op. 18; 2d Son- 
ata in A minor, piano and violin, Op. 
19; 2d Sonata in C minor, piano, 
Op. 20; 3 Caprices in F sharp, D, E 
fiat, piano. Op. 21; 3 Serenades F, 
G minor, E flat, piano. Op. 22; 6 
Etudes, piano. Op. 23; 6 preludes, 

piano, Op. 24, 1st Concerto in E minor, 
piano. Op. 25; Romance and Im- 
promptu in F, and A minor, piano, Op. 
26; 9 songs to Russian words, with 
piano, Op. 27 ; Nocturne and Caprice, 
in G flat and E flat, piano. Op. 28; 2 
Funeral Marches, one “For an Artist,” 
in F minor, one, “ For a Hero,” in C 
minor, piano, Op. 29; Barcarolle, 
“Allegretto Appess.” in J) minor, 
piano. Op. 30; 6 4-part songs for 
male voices. Op. 31 ; 6 Songs from 
Heine, with piano, Op. 32; 6 Songs 
with piano. Op. 33; 13 Persian Songs, 
with piano, Op. 34; 2d Concerto in 
F, piano, Op. 35; 12 Songs from the 
Russian, with piano, Op. 36; Acros- 
tique “ Laura,” piano. Op. 37 ; Suite 
10 numbers, piano. Op. 38; 2d So- 
nata in G piano and ’cello, Op, 39; 
1st Symphony in F, Op. 40; 3d 
Sonata in F, piano, Op. 41 ; 2d 
Symphony in C, “Ocean,” Op. 42; 
Triumplial Overture, orchestra, Op. 
43; 6 Pieces “Soirees de St. Pe- 

tersburg,” piano, Op. 44; 3d Con- 
certo in G, piano, Op. 45; Concerto 
in G, violin and orchestra, Op. 46; 
3 String Quartets, Nos. 4, 5, 6, E 
minor, B flat, D minor. Op. 47; 12 
2-part songs from the Russian with 
piano. Op. 48; Sonata in F minor, 
piano and viola, Op. 49; 6 studies 
“Charakter Bilder,” piano duet, Op. 
50; 6 morceaux, piano, Op. 51; 

3d Trio in B flat, piano and strings, 
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Op. 52; 6 Preludes and Fugues 

in free style, piano, Op. 53; Sacred 
Opera in 3 parts, “ Paradise Lost,’' 
after Milton, Op, 54; Quintet, in F 
piano and winds. Op. 55; 3d Syni- 
pliony, in A, Op. 50; 6 Songs with 
piano. Op. 57 ; Scena cd Aria “ E 
dunque vero ? ” Sop. and orchestra, 
Op. 58; String Quintet in F, Op. 59; 
Concert Overture in B Hat, Op. 00; 
3 Part-songs for male voices. Op. 
01 ; 0 Part-songs for mixed voices, 

Op. 62; “Die Nixe,” Alto, female 
chorus, and orchestra. Op. 03; 5 

Fables by Krilolf, Op. 04; 1st Con- 
certo, in A minor, ’ccdlo and orches- 
tra, Op. 65 ; ; Quartet in C, piano 
and strings, Op. 66; 6 2-part songs 
with piano. Op. 67 ; “ Faust ” Mu- 

sical Portrait, orchestra, Op. 08; 5 
Moreeaux, piano. Op. 09; 4th Con- 
certo in D minor, piano, Op. 70; 
3 Moreeaux, piano, Op. 71; 6 Songs 
for a low voice with piano. Op. 
72; Fantasie in F, 2 pianos, Op. 73; 
“ Der Morgen,” cantata from the Rus- 
sian for male voices and orchestra. Op. 
74; 12 Pieces, “Album de Peterhof,” 
piano. Op. 75; 6 Songs, piano and 
voice. Op. 76; Fantasie in E minor, 
piano. Op. 77 ; 12 Songs from the Rus- 
sian, with piano, Op. 78; “Ivan the 
Terrible,” Musical Portrait for orches- 
tra, Op. 79; Sacred opera in one act, 
“The Tower of Babel,” Op. 80; 6 

Etudes, piano. Op. 81 ; Album of C 
National Dances, piano. Op. 82; 10 
Songs, voice and piano. Op. 83; Fan- 
tasia, piano and orchestra. Op. 84; 
4th Trio, in A, piano and strings, Op. 
85; Romance and Caprice, violin and 
orchestra. Op. 86; Musical Portrait, 
“ Don Quixote,” orchestra. Op. 87 ; 
Theme and Variations in G, piano, 
Op. 88; Sonata in D, piano duet, Op. 
89; 2 String Quartets, Nos. 7 and 8, 
G minor and E minor. Op. 90; Songs 
for Mignon from Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 
Mcister,” soli, chorus, and orchestra. 
Op. 91 ; “ Hecuba ” and “ Hagar in the 
Desert,” 2 scenas for con. and orches- 
tra, Op. 92; 9 Books of miscellaneous 
pieces, 12 for piano, Op. 93 ; 5th Con- 
certo in E flat, piano. Op. 94; 4th 
Symphony, “Dramatic,” in D minor, 
Op, 95; 2d Concerto, ’cello and or- 


chestra, Op. 96 ; Sextet in D, Strings, 
97 ; 3d Sonata in B minor, piano and 
violin, Op. 98; Quintet in G minor, 
piano and >strings, Op. 90; 1th Soiiatii 
in A minor, piano, Op. 100; 12 Songs, 
voice and piano, 0]>. 101; Caprice 
Russc, piano and orchestra, Op. 102; 
Set of 20 characteristic pieces, “ Bal 
(^)stume,” piano, 4-handH, Op. 103 ; file- 
gie. Variations, 6tude, ])ian(), Op. 104; 
A aeries of Russian Songs, voice and 
piano. Op. 105; 2 String Quartets, 

Nos. 9, 10, A flat, F minor. Op. 106; 
5th Symphony, in G minor, in memory 
of the Grand-duchess Helene Pau- 
lowna. Op. 107; 5th Trio in C minor, 
piano and strings, Op. 108; SoirOcs 
Musicales, piano. Op. 109; Eroica, 
Fantasia, piano and orchestra. Op. 
110; 6th Symphony, A minor, Op. 
Ill; “Moses,” a Biblical opera in 8 
tableaux. Op. 112; Concertstiicke, 
piano and orchestra, Op. 113; Aristi- 
chon, piano, Op. 114; vSongs, Op. 115; 
Concert-overture, “ Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,” Op. 116; Christus, Biblical 
()pera, Op. 117; 6 soli, piano, Op. 118; 
Suite in E flat for orchestra, in six 
movenumls, Op. 119. Without opus 
n u m b e r s : t b e symphonic p o e m 
“ Russij,” Moscow, 1882; Ouverture 
sole.nnelle with organ, orchestra, and 
chorus (posth.) ; Barcarolles in A 
minor, G and C minor; transcription 
of March from Beethoven’s “ Ruins of 
Athens,” for piano; “ Valsc Caprice,” 
E flat, “ Ungarische Phantasie,” “ Rus- 
sische Serenade,” “ Phantasie,” three 
Moreeaux Caracteristiques, 6 Preludes, 
Cjidenzas to Beethoven’s Concertos, 
(yadenzas for Mozart’s D minor Con- 
certo, all for piano; the dramatic 
works, in addition to those already 
noted, “ Mest ” or “ Die Rache,” 1858, 
St. Petersburg; “Die Kinder der 
Haide,” 5 acts, Vienna, 1861; “ Fera- 
niors,” based on “ Lalla Rookh,” 3 
atd/S, Dresden, 1 863 ; “ Die Makka- 
biier,” 3 acts, Berlin, 1875; “Nero,” 
4 acts, Hamburg, 1879; “Kalashnikov 
Moskovski Kupets” or “Dor Kaiif- 
mann von Moskaii,” St. Petersburg, 
1880; “Die Pebe ” or “La Vigne,” 
1882; “Sulamith,” Hamburg, 1883; 
“ Untcr Raiibern,” I act, PTamburg, 
1883; “ Der Papagei,” 1 act, Hamburg, 
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1889; "Gorjufthka” or “Die Kum- 
mervolle/* St. Petersburg, 1889. Nich- 
olas founded the Russian Musical So- 
ciety of Moscow, 1859, and the Moscow 
Conservatory of Music, 1864, and man- 
aged and conducted both during life; 
composed “ Sc6ne du bal polonaise,’* 
Op. 17, etc. ; taught and played piano ; 
pupil of Kullak and Dehn, lierlin. B. 
June 2, 1835; brother of ANTON ; d. 
Mar. 23, 1881, Paris. 

Biibner (M. Cornelius) became 
prof, of music, Columbia University, 
on the retirement of Dr. MACDOVV- 
ELL, a post he filled in 1908; com- 
posed, conducted, played piano; pupil 
of Copenhagen and Leipsic conserva- 
tories and of Hartmann, Reinecke, 
Rubinstein and Liszt. Published 
works include: Concerto for violin, 
E minor, Op. 30 ; “ Praktische Finger- 
libungen fiir Pianoforte,” “ Prinz 
Ador,’* a tauzmarchen in three acts, 
six lieder for male quartette, five 
lieder for mixed choir, Op. 11; the 
symphonic poem “ Friedo, Karapf und 
Sieg”; “ Kaiserlied,” Op. 21, No. 1. 
B. Oct. 26, 1855, Copenhagen; add. 
New York. 

Buckets (Hans) made harpsi- 
chords in Antwerp and founded that 
celebrated family which for nearly a 
hundred years, beginning 1579, made 
the best instruments of this class in 
the world. Son of Francis Ruckers 
of Mechlin, Hans, known as De Oude 
or “the Elder,” became an expert at 
building and tuning organs, and it 
is believed that he was the first to 
have applied the organ mechanism of 
stops and registers to the HARPSI- 
CHORD in order to obtain variety of 
timbre, piano and forte. It is certain 
that his instruments show the addi- 
tion of the octave string, that he was 
first to fasten the strings to hitch pins 
on the soundboard, and to add a sec- 
ond keyboard or manual. Instrument 
makers in those days were reijuired to 
be artists as well as artisans, and in 
1575 HANS was admitted to the guild 
of St. Lucas, Antwerp, as “clavisin- 
balmakerre.** In the same year he 
married Naenken Cnaeps. In 1908, 
20 of his instruments were still in 
existence, all highly prized because of 


the exceptional beauty of their work- 
manship, and their exquisite decora- 
tions. They are dated 1590 to 1612. 
B. about 1555, Mechlin; d. after 1614. 
Haus de Jonge or “ the Younger ” 
was like his father, HANS, an expert 
in organ building and tuning, as well 
as in harpsichord making. Thirty 
instruments bearing his trademark 
were extant in 1908, dated 1617 to 
1642. Baptized Jan. 13, 1578; m. 
Marie Waelrant, Nov. 16, 1604; d. 
about 1642. Andries de Oude made 
harpsichords prized equally with those 
of his father, HANS DE OUDE, and 
bis brother HANS DE JONGE; 36 of 
his instruments in 1908 were dated 
1610 to 1651. B. 1579; d. after 1651. 
Francis and Anthony, sons of HANS 
DE OUDE, may have been employed 
by the other members of the family, 
but their names do not appear as 
makers. Andries de Jonge made 
harpsichords, of wdiieh four surviving 
specimens are dated 1655 to 1659. B. 
about 1607; m. Cathcrina de Vricse, 
1628. Christopher, who may have 
been a priest, made harpsichords, but 
the two specimens known in 1908 were 
undated. 

BiickfalL Ger. BACK-FALL or 
GRACE. 

Biickpositiv. Ger, Back-choir 
organ. 

Riickung. Ger, SYN(^0PATlON. 

Rudersdorff (Hermine) sang sop. 
in opera and concert, debut in the 
Leipsic production of Mendelssolin’s 
“Lo])gesaiig,” June 25, 1840, appear- 
ing as “ Donna Anna,” “ Constance,” 
“ Agatha,” “ Fidelio,” at Drury Lane, 
at the Boston (Mass.) festivals of 
1871-72, then settled in Boston as 
teacher, numbering Emma THURSBY 
and others among her pupils. B. Dec. 
12, 1822, Ukraine; daughter of Jo- 
seph, a violinist; m. Prof. Dr. Kuclien- 
raeister, Frankfort, 1844; was the 
mother of Richard Mansfield, the ac- 
tor; d. Feb. 26, 1882, Boston. 

Buddigore. Sir Arthur Sullivan^s 
two-act comic opera, to book by W. S. 
Gilbert, was first performed Jan. 22, 
1887, at the London Savoy Theatre. 

Budhall (Abraham) was famous 
as a bell maker in Gloucester, Eng- 
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His business was carried on by Abra- 
ham, Jr., b. 1G57, Gloucester; d. Jan. 
25, 1736, Gloucester, Abel, Thomas, 
and John, and by 1774, the house had 
cast 3594 bells for English churches. 

Rudolph Johann Joseph Ranier 
(Archduke of Austria) was the pupil, 
friend, and patron of Beetlioven; pro- 
tector of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde; composed Forty Variations 
to a Theme by Beethoven, dedicated to 
that composer, sonata for piano and 
clarinet, variations on a theme by Ros- 
sini; became Cardinal Prince-Bishop of 
Olmutz. B. Jan. 8, 1788, Florence; 
son of Leopold of Tuscany and Maria 
Louisa of Spain; d. July 24, 1831, 
Baden, near Vienna. 

Rudorff (Ernst Friedrich Karl) 
composed symphony in B flat, Op. 31; 
symphony in G minor, 1891 ; overtures, 
songs, piano music; founded the Bach 
Verein, 1867, wdiile professor at Co- 
logne Conservatory; became prof, of 
piano, Berlin Hochschule, 1869; con- 
ducted the Stern Singing Society, Ber- 
lin, 1880-90; played piano; pupil of 
Bargicl, Clara Wieck-Schuinaiin ; of 
Ries, Hauptmann, and Reineeke. B. 
Jan. 18, 1840, Berlin ; add. Berlin. 

Rueckauf (Anton) composed the 
successful opera, “Die Rosenthalerin,” 
Dresden, 1897, a violin sonata, piano 
quintet, five Minnelieder of Walther 
von der Vogel weide; played piano; 
I)upil of Proksch Institute and l*ragu<; 
Organ School. B. Mar. 13, 1855, 
Prague; d. Sept. 19, 1903, Schloss Alt- 
Erlaa. 

Ruegger (Elsa) played ’cello, tour- 
ing Europe and America in concert; 
prize pupil of Jacobs and Anna Cam- 
powski at the Lucerne Conservatory 
at 13. B. Dec. 6, 1881, Lucerne; add. 
Lucerne. 

Riifer (Philip R.) composed the 
operas “Merlin,” Berlin, 1887 ; “Tngo,” 
1896; three overtures. Symphony in 
F; conducted at Essen, then taught 
piano. Stern, Kiillak, and Schwar- 
wenka conservatories, Berlin; pupil 
Li^ge Conservatory. B. Li5ge, 1855; 
add. Berlin. 

Ruffo (Vincenzo) composed masses 
and other church music, madrigals; 
was chapelmaster Verona and Milan 


cathedrals; publications dated 1539 
to 1592. 

Ruggieri (Francesco 11 Per) made 
violins at Cremona, and was the father 
of a family of instrument makers. His 
violins were dated from 1668 to 1720. 
John Baptist “ il Buono made vio- 
lins; pupil of Nieliolas Aniati; was 
considered the best workman of the 
family. John Baptist made violins 
1700 to 1725; probably son and pupil 
of FRANCESCO. Peter made violins 
1700 to 1720; probably son and pupil 
of FRANCESCO. Otlier craftsmen of 
the name were Vincenzo and Guido. 
Ruggieri instruments in general were 
mod(;led on the Amati, and are often 
sold as such. 

Ruhepunkt, Ruhezeichen. Gcr, 
Pause. 

Ruhig. Oer. Tranquil, quiet, 
calm. 

Ruins of Athens. Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s music to the nachspiel by 
Kotzebue was composed for the open- 
ing of a new theatre in Pest, and 
consisted of an overture and eight 
numbers (ISI2). 

Rule. Old Eng. A line of the staff. 

Rule, Britannia! Dr. Arne’s music 
to the song which has been Great 
Britain’s “political hymn” was first 
made known in his masque “Alfred,” 
performed at (flifden House, Maiden- 
head, Aug. 1, 1740, in celebration of 
the accession of George I to the 
throne. 3’he authorship of the music 
has been claimed for Mallet, who (with 
Thomson) furnished the libretto, and 
for Handel, but apparently without 
justification. 

Rule of the Octave. Rules by 
which harmonies were built up on the 
tones of the diatonic scale, each of 
which was used as the lowest tone in 
chords of simifle liarnionies. The rule 
was taught as a formula to enable 
students to memorize such harmonies 
as each tone was capable of. 

Rullante. It. “Rolling,” as 
Tamburo. Drum roll. 

Rumford (R. Kennerly) sang bar. 
roles in London concerts; studied in 
Frankfort, Berlin, Paris. B. Sept. 2, 
1871, London; ni. Clara BUTT, 1900; 
add. London. 
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Rummel (Christian Eranz Frie- 
drich Alexander) composed a four- 
hand piano sonata, Op. 20; for mili- 
tary band and solo clarinet; wrote 
piano method; was bandmaster, clari- 
netist and pianist; pupil of Abbe 
Vogler. B. Nov. 27, 1787, Brichsen- 
stadt, Bavaria; d. Feb. 13, 1840, Wies- 
baden. Josephine played piano to 
the court of Wiesbaden. B. May 12, 
1812, Manzanares, Spain; daughter 
of C. F. F. A.; d. Dec. 19, 1877. Jo- 
seph made more than 2U00 arrange- 
ments and transcriptions of operas, 
etc. ; cliapelraaster to Prince von 
Oldenburg; lived in Paris, London, 
Berlin. 13. Oct. (>, 1818; son of 0. F. 
F. A.; d. London, Mar. 2.5, 1880. 
Franziska was court singcT at Wies- 
baden, retiring on her marriage to 
Peter Schott the publisher. B. Feb. 4, 
1821, Wiesbaden; pupil of her father, 
C. F. F. A. August played piano, 
pupil of his father, C. F. F. A., but 
went into trade in London. B. Jan. 
14, 1824; d. London, Dec. 14, 1880. 
Franz played piano, touring America 
and Europe successfully; taught at 
Brussels Conservatory, where he had 
been a prize pupil under Brassin, later 
at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin. 
B. Jan. 11, 1853, London; son of 
AUGUST; d. May 2, 1901, Berlin. 

Run. Scales or succession of notes 
rapidly played, or if vocal sung to one 
syllable; EOULADE. 

Runciman (John F.) wrote bio- 
graphical study of Purcell; “Old 
Scores and New Readings ” ; criticism 
in London “Saturday Review”; ed- 
ited “ The Chord,” "the “ Musicians* 
Library**; correspondent New York 
Musical Courier and Boston “ Musical 
Record.*’ B. 1860, Eng. ; add. London. 

Bungenhagen (Carl Friedrich) 
composed four operas, three oratorios, 
chamber music, etc. , was director 
Berlin Singakademie. B. Sept. 27, 
1778; d. Dec. 21, 1851, Berlin. 

Running. Faint sound produced 
in organ by air escaping from defec- 
tive pipes or valves. 

Ruollo. It. “Roll”; Italian 
dance or valse. 

Russell (Henry) composed “ A life 
on the ocean waves,” “ Woodman spare 


that tree,” “Cheer, boys, cheer,” and 
other popular songs, in all more than 
800; played organ, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pres, church ; wrote “ L’amico dei 
cant anti,” a book on singing; and 
“Cheer, boys, cheer,” reminiscences; 
gave entertainments in London with 
Charles Mackay; pupil of Rossini in 
Naples; settled for a time in Canada, 
183.3. B. Dec. 24, 1812, Sheerness, 
Eng.; d. Dec. 8, 1900, London. 

Russell (William) composed the 
oratorios “ Deliverance of Israel,” 
“Redemption,” “Job”; a mass in 
C minor, 20 dramatic pieces for Sad- 
ler’s Wells, glees, songs, odes; played 
organ, London churches ; pupil of Cope, 
and of his father, an organist and 
organ builder. B. Oct. 6, 1777, Lon- 
don; d. Nov. 21, 1813. 

Russian I Lioudmilla. Michail 
Tvanovitch Glinka’s five-act Russian 
opera, to book based on Pushkin’s* 
poem, was first performed, Nov. 27, 
1842, at St. Petersburg. 

Russian Bassoon. Military instru- 
ment of d(‘cp pitch. 

Russian Horn Band. Horn players, 
each of whom sounds a single note. 
Such .an organization, composed of 
serfs on the estates of Prince Narisch- 
kin, numbering 37, and capable, there- 
fore, of a range of three octaves with 
all semitones, was drilled four years 
by the Bohemian J. A. Maresch, and 
entertained the Russian Imperial 
Court, 1755. 

Rust (Friedrich Wilhelm) com- 
posed 48 piano sonatas, variations, 
violin solos, including a D minor so- 
nata and a sonata for the E string, 
anticipating that of Paganini ; operas, 
church music, etc.; played the whole 
of the “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier ” at 
13; pupil of his brother, Johann 
Ludwig Anton, who had played vio- 
lin under J. S. Bach at Leipsic; then 
of Friedmann and Emmanuel Bacli for 
composition and organ, and of the 
Bendas, Hoechke, Tartini, and Pug- 
nani for violin. B. July 6, 1739, Wor- 
litz, Dessau; m. Henriette Nied- 
hart, the singer and his pupil; d. 
Mar. 28, 1796. Wilhelm Karl taught 
music; pupil of his parents FRIE- 
DRICH WILHELM and HENRIETTE 
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NIEDHART, and of TURK; praised 
by Beethoven for his interpretations 
of Bach. B. April 29, 1787, Uessau; 
d. April 18, 1855, Dessau. Wilhelm 
became cantor of the Leipsic Thomas- 
achule, 1880, in succession to Richter; 
edited many works for the Bach Gc- 
sellschaft, composed 83 works for 
voice and piano; played violin, piano, 
and organ; taught theory, Stern Con- 
servatory, from 1870 until his ap- 
pointment, 1878, as organist to the 
Leipsic Thomaskirche. B. Aug. 15, 
1822, Dessau; nephew of WILHELM 
KARL; d. May 2, 1892, Leipsic. 

Rusticano, Rustico. li. Rustic. 

Rutherford (David) published mu- 
sic in London from 1745, and probably 
wrote “The Fiddle remodcl’d/’ etc., and 
“ The art of playing on the violin,’* 
which he issued about 1750. The busi- 
ness was continued by John until 
about 1783. 

Rutscher. Ger, “ Slider ” ; gallo- 
pade. 

Ruy Bias. Felix Mendelssohn’s 
overture and chorus of sops, for Vic- 
tor Hugo’s play were first performed 
Mar. 11, 1839. 

Ryan (Michael Desmond) wrote 
songs, opera books, criticisms for many 
London publications, including the 
“ Morning Post,” “ Morning Chron- 
icle,” “ Court Chronicle,” “ Morning 
Herald,” and the “ Standard.” B. 
Mar. 3, 1816; d. Dec. 8, 1868, London. 

Rymour. Old Eng. ^Minstrel or 
bard. 

Rythm. F. RHYTHM. 


S. is the abbreviation of Segno, the 
sign employed in NOTATION to indi- 
cate the length of a repeat; SENZA, 
“without”; SINISTRA, “left,” as 
Manu, with the left hand; SOLO, 
“alone,” as Voce, voice alone; SOR- 
DINO “mute,” or damper pedal; 
SUBITO, “ turn,” as Volti, turnover 
quickly. S.S. means “without damp- 
ers or mutes.” 

Saar (Louis Victor Franz) taught 
theory National Conservatory and 
College of Music, New York; and in 
1908, Cincinnati College of Music; 
composed for piano; wrote criticism; 


pupil of Rheinbergor and Abel, Mu- 
nich Conservatory, later of Brahms; 
captured Mendelssohn composition 
prize, 1891, with piano suite and 
songs. B. Dec. 10, 1868, Rotterdam; 
add. Cincinnati. 

Sabbatini (Galeazzo) composed 
“ Sacrae Laudes,” Venice, 1026, mad- 
rigals, church music; wrote on theory 
“ Regola facile e breve personare sopra 
il basso continuo,” etc., 8nl ed., 
Rome, 1669; chapelmnster of Pesaro. 

Sabbatini (Luigi Antonio) w^as 
chapelmaster of S. Antonio, Padua, for 
23 years from 1786, during wdiich 
period he composed much excellent 
church music ; wrotc^ “ Trattato sopra 
Ic fughc musieali,” etc., and other 
works on theory; Franciscan monk 
and in earlier life chapelmaster at 
SS. Apostoli, Rome. B. Albaiio Lazi- 
ale, 1782; d. Jan. 29, 1809, Padua. 

Sabbatini (Pietro Paolo) com- 
posed church music, Villanelle; 
taught, was chapelmaster of the 
“ Archiconfraternita della morte et 
oratione di Roma,” 1628, and also of 
the church of S. Luigi de’ Francesi, 
B. Rome. 

Sabeca. llch. Probably a largo 
harp, although translated in the re- 
vised version of the Bible “ sackbut.” 

Sabot. Fr. Stud disk in double 
action harps, operated by pedal ; 
fiddle. 

Saccade. Fr. Strong pressure of 
bow by which several strings of a violin 
are made to simnd together. 

Sacchini (Antonio Maria Gas- 
pare) composed the opera “ Oedipe 
Colonc,” performed 583 times between 
1787 and 1844 at the Paris Acadrmiie, 
and first performed April 4, 1786, at 
Versailles; died of grief because 
Queen Marie Antoinette delayed its 
promised production under cemrt aus- 
pices. Son of a Neapolitan fisher- 
man, Sacchini was singing one day 
when Durante clianccd to hear him. 
Durante had him entered at the Con- 
servatory di San Onofrio, wdiere he 
studied with Niccolo Forenza, Gen- 
naro Manna, and Durante himself, 
producing the intermezzo “ Fra Do- 
nato,” while yet a student. In 1762 
he composed the successful opera 
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“ Remiramide ” for the Argentina 
Theatre, Koine, which was followed 
"by “Alessandro nelJo Indie,” Venice, 
J7G9; “ Scii>ione in Cartagena,” 

“L’Eroc cinese,” Munich, and “Cal- 
liroe,’* Stuttgart, “ Cid,” “ Tamer- 
lano,’* Lucio Vero,” and “Nitetti e 
Perseo,’* London, 1773-74. In 1782 
he settled in Paris, wliere his “ Tsola 
d’Amore^’ (La Colonie), “Olimpi- 
ade,” “Rinaldo,” and “Dardamis” 
were presented. Tn all he composed 
more than 40 operas, 21 sacred w’orks, 
including masses, oratorios, two sym- 
phonies in IJ, and nuieh ehaml)or music. 
B. July 23, 1734, Pozzuoli; d. Oct. 7, 
178G, Paris. 

Sachs (Hans) composed melodies; 
wrote 4000 poems, 1700 stories, 200 
dramatic pieces; was chief of the 
MEISTLKSINCKKS, and the cobbler 
hero of Wagner’s opera of that name. 
B. Nov. 5, 1404, Nuremberg; d, Jan. 
19, 1570. 

Sackbut. Ancient instrument with 
slide, like the TROMBONE, probably 
originating in Spain, early in 14th 
century, although believed a Roman 
invention. The instrument called 
sackbut in the English Bible was 
really the SABEC^A. 

Sackpfeife. Ger. B.\aPlPE. 

Sacred Harmonic Society was an 
organization of British amateurs 
founded in London, 1832, and gave 
concerts and oratorios conducted by 
Joseph Surraan and Sir Michael Costa, 
Sir Charles Halle, and W. 11. Cum- 
mings, finally disbanding, 1888. A 
valuable library had been accumu- 
lated, now the property of the ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

Sacring Bell. SANCTUS BELL. 

Sadlers Wells was a place of public 
entertainment at Pentonville, London, 
from 1690, at which many open air 
concerts and musical entertainments 
of a lighter order were given. Tn 1908 
its theatre was used as a music hall, 
or for “ vaudeville purposes.” 

Safonoff (Wassilly) directed the 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC and conducted the PHILHAR- 
MONIC SOCIETY, New York. Pupil 
of LESCHETIZKY and Zaremba, he 
entered the St. Petersburg Conserva- 


SAINT-HUBEBTY 

tory, 1881-85, where he won the gold 
medal, and taught, at Moscow, where 
he became director of the conserva- 
tory, 1889-90, thereafter devoting him- 
self chiefly to conducting. On settling 
in the United States, ho abandoned 
the use of the baton, conducting 
with the hands only. B. Feb. 6, 1852, 
IstchOry, Russian Caucasus; add. 
New York. 

Saint- Amans (L. Joseph) coni- 
posed dramatic pieces; conducted at 
Brussels. B. 1749, Marseilles; J. 
1820, Paris. 

Saint- Aubin (Jeanne Charlotte 
Schroeder) became a favorite singer 
at the Italian opera in Paris; debut 
as child actress at nine before Louist 
XV, as a singer, 1786, retiring 1808. 
B. Dec. 0, 1764; d. Sept. 11, 1850, 
Paris. Jean Denis composed; played 
violin. B. 1783, Lyons; son of 
J. C. S; d. 1810, Paris. Gecile cre- 
ate<l many roles in works of Nicolo 
isouard; at first an actress, later 
pupil Paris Conservatoire, stage name 
Mine. Duret. B. 1785, Lyons, daugh- 
ter of J. S. ; retired, 1820. Alex- 
andrine created the name part in 
Isouard’s “ Cendrillon,” 1810, Tnoatre ^ 
Feydeau, Paris. B. 1793, Paris ; daugh- 
ter of J. U. S. ; retired 1812. 

Saint-Georges, Marquis de, (Jules 
Henri Vernoy) wrote 120 opera li- 
bretti, often in collaboration with 
Halevy, the best-known of his books 
still in repertoire being that to Doni- 
zetti’s “ FI LLE DU REGIMENT.” B. 
ISO], Paris; d. Paris, Dec. 23, 
1875. 

Saint-Georges (“ Chevalier de ”) 
composed and played violin. B. 1745, 
Guadeloupe; mulatto; d. about 1800. 

Saint-Huberty (Antoinette Ce- 
cile) sang in opera, making her great- 
est success in the name part of Piccin- 
ni’s “ Didon.” She secretly married, as 
her powders had begun to wane. Count 
d’Entraigucs, Lausanne, 1790, a royal- 
ist wiio was imprisoned for his ac- 
tivities in Milan, 1797, by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In some mauTier the singer 
eflected her husband’s release, and he 
acknowledged her as his wife, while 
Louis XVI IT gave her the Order of 
St, Michel for her service in rescuing 
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political papers belonging? to her bus- 111, whicli houses class rooms, a large 
band at the same time. The (^ouiit and musical library, a large and smaller 
his wife were then cni])loycd a while concert halls, tlie Cllinka and Rub- 
in the Russian and English secret ser- iiistein museums, a church, olliccs, 
vice, and both were murdered, .July 22, dining-rooms for puj)ils and dormi- 
1812, at Richmond, by their servant, tories for ollicials, and general of- 
who is said to have been a spy cm- lices. The r(*venues are derived from 
ployed by Eouche, French minister of the rental of the concert rooms, 
police. B. Toul, about 17.5(); daugh- gifts from wealthy patrons, fees, 
ter of Clavel, an opera! ic manag(‘r. of whicli the highest is 2.50 rou- 
Sainton (Prosper Philip Cathe- bios per annum, and an allowance of 
rine> composed two conci'rtosandother 15,000 per annum froiri the goverii- 
violin pieces; played violin, touring ment. Alusic is hiiight in four main 
Europe with success, then teaching in branches: Piano and Organ; Orches- 
thc Toulouse Conservatory, and after- tral Instruments; Singing and The- 
wards leading at Covent Carden ory, inclmling a class of “ chef d’or- 
many important British festivals, and ehestre.’’ Tlit'ory, Kolfege, Harmony, 
teaching, Royal Academy of Music; Form, History of Music, Iiistrumen- 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire under tation, and ^Esthetics arc obligatory 
Habencck, where he won first f)rizc, on all students, and there are special 
1854. B. June 5, 1815, Toulpuse; d. classes in Italian, declamation, plastic 
Oct. 17, 1800. Charlotte Helen art, scenery. For singers a study of 

Dolby sang con. with much success the anatomy and physiology of the 
in concerts; composed the cantatas throat is obligatory. There are two 
“Legend of St. Dorothea,” “Story of orchestras, one for concerts, th(} other 
the Faithful Soul,” “ Florimel ”; for the instruction of younger stu- 
ta light singing; pupil Royal Academy dents, a choir, and several classes in 
of Music. B. May 17, 1821, London; cpiartette and otlier ensemble. A gym- 
m. P. P. C., 1800; d. Feb. 18, 1885. nasiurn is attached to the Conserva- 
St. Patrick’s Day is the name of an tory, wiiere children may enter at nine 
Irish melody first played, so far as and acquire the geni^ral education, 
history relates, by Irish pipers at the without which no diploma can be won, 
Battle of Fonteiioy, May 11, 1745. In however proficient the person may be 
1810 Moore wrote the verses begin- in music. A council of professors 
ning “ Tho’ dark are our sorrows ” governs the ConstTvatory and elects 
to this tune, which was published the the director for a term of throe years, 
following year in the fourth number 5 he students annually elect tlicir 
of his Irish melodies. “ magors,” by whom tliey are hi direct 

St. Petersburg possesses a splendid connection with the director and in- 
opera houst', wh(?re performances of spector. Partici])ation in istudeiits’ 
Italian works have been supplemented recitals, which are given weekly, and, 
witliin the past few years by many like the examinations, are in [uihlic, 
Russian operas, the works of native is ohIigatt)ry. Diplomas arc awarded 
composers; is the seat of the Russian after <*xaminations, and there are gold 
Imperial Musical Society, founded and silver medals and a piano given 
by Anton Rubinstein, which controls annually by Schoeder in meniory of 
all music institutions of the ollicial Anton Rubinstein. In 11)08 there were 
class in Russia, and from the first 1200 students. A. (\ tlLAZDTTNOV was 
had members of the Imperial family the director, S. T. Cabel. inspector, 
among its governors. Subject to the N. A. SokolotT, secretary, I). K. Djior- 
control of this society was the St. gooly, iutcndaiit, A. Fribus, librarian; 
Petersburg Conservatory, foumled assistant inspectors, Abramicbetf, Ku- 
hy Anton Rubinstein, 1802. Since rotchkin. The f:i(Milty then consisted 
1*896 this institution has occupied of: Pimw: M. Ahramicbcll, Mrs. 
the building on Theatrical Square Benoit, Mrs. [larinoll, BorotTka, Brik, 
presented by the Emperor Alexander Bistro!!, Venzel, Mrs. Vengeroff, Vin- 
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kler, Gubizky, Gelever, Demiansky, 
Doubassolf, Miss Daugovett, Mrs. 
Annette liSSlPOFF, Miss Kalantarolf, 
Miss Kuskoff, Lavroff, Mrs. Malose- 
inoir, Medein, Minlashevsky, Nosdrin, 
Poletica, Miss Ossovsky, Mrs. Rosanoff, 
Roraanoir,Miss Sergeieff, Mrs. Zurmiih- 
len, Stein, Eckstein. Organ: Prof. 
Homilius. Harp: Mrs. Walter-Kiihne, 
Mrs. Zabel-Kashat. Violin: Mr. Auer, 
Kolakovsky, Kruger, Nalbandian, 
Korguielf. Viola: Resvezoif. HJello: 
Mr. Verjbilowitsch, Seifert, Alois. 
Bass: Jdanoff. Flute: Stepanoff. 
Ohoc: Schubert, Gedde. Clarinet: 
Rraker. Bassoon: Kottc. Trum- 
pet: Gordon, Johannson. Horn: 

Pojaroir, Tamm. Wind Instruments : 
.-Vinantink. Tromhonc: Turner, Wolk- 
oir. Hinging: Mrs. Jrezky, Zwanzi- 
ger, Mrs. bYrni-Giraldoiii, Mrs. Gladky, 
Mrs. Ijcschetizky, Mrs. Jerebzova-An- 
drciefi, Gabel, IvanofT, Smolensky, Re- 
droff, Clioapronnikofr. Scenery: Pa- 
leeek. Italian: Signora Cataliotti. 
licclamalion: Ridal. Plastic: Pres- 
niakoff. Anatomy and physiology of 
the throat: Dr. Meittrowitsch. The- 
ory of Composition: RIMSKY-KOR- 
SAKOFF, Soloviefr, Laidoff. Oblig- 
atory Theory: Sachetty, Pusirevsky 
Petroff, Vitol, Sokoloff, Kalafati, Voi- 
acek, Marenitsch. Orchestral and 
leading class: Tcherepnin. Quar- 
tettes: Auer, Verjbilowitsch, . Alois. 
Ensemble: Verjbilowitsch, Alois Gla- 
zounow. Choir: Tcherepnin. 

Saint-Saens (Charles Camille) 
composed the sacred opera “ SAMSON 
ET DEIjLIjA,” frequently sung as ora- 
torio, “ Suite Algerienne ” for orchestra, 
the symj)honic poems “ Lo Rouct 
d’Omphalc,” “ Phiieton,” “ Danse ma- 
cAbre,” “ La jeunessc d’llercule,” five 
symphonies; played organ at the 
Madeleine, Paris, 1858-77 ; taught, 
toured as piano virtuoso; wrote on 
music. At five Saint- Saihis could play 
G retry's scon*s, having been taught 
piano from infancy by his grand- 
mqtlier, and at seven he began the 
study of piano with Stamaty and har- 
mony with Maledcn, made his debut 
as a concert pianist at 11, and a|j 12 
was enrolled at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where he studied with Benoist 


and IIaI6vy. At 16 the Soci6t6 de 
Sainte C<5cile produced his first sym- 
phony. Two years later, or in 1853, 
he became organist at Saint-Mery and 
piano teacher at Niedermeyer's school. 
Thereafter his career as composer and 
pianist was one of continued success, 
his frequent tours taking him to all 
parts of Europe, and often through 
Northern Africa. He was an occa- 
sional contributor to “ fja Renais- 
sance," “ L'Estafette," and “ Le Vol- 
taire,” and his collected essays were 
published as “ Harmonie et M6lodie,” 
Paris, 1885, and were followed by 
“ Essai sur les lyres et cithare an- 
tique,” 1902, and “ Portraits et Souve- 
nirs,” 1903. Commander of the Le- 
gion of Honor, Dr. Mus. Ox.; mem- 
ber of the Institut since 1881, he was 
greatly honoured abroad, and his gol- 
den jubilee as an artist was celebrated 
publicly in Paris, June 2, 1896. Works 
to be noted are: symphony in E flat, 
Op. 2 ; Mass for soli, choir, organ, and 
orchestra. Op. 4; Tantum Ergo, 8- 
part, choir and organ. Op. 5; Ora- 
torio de Noel, Op. 12; quintet in A 
minor, piano and strings, Op. 14 ; “ Les 
iioccs de Prom(5th6e,” prize cantata'. 
International Exhibition, 1867, Op. 
19 ; violin concerto, A minor. Op. 20 ; 
piano concerto in G minor. Op. 22; 
introduction and rondo, violin and or- 
chestra, Op. 28; piano concerto in B 
flat. Op. 29; the opera “ La Princesse 
Jaune,” Opi^ra Comique, June 12, 1872; 
sonata for piano and 'cello, C minor. 
Op. 32 ; quartet for piano and strings, 
B flat. Op. 41 ; Psalm xix, for soli, 
choir, and orchestra. Op. 42; Allegro 
appassionato, piano and 'cello. Op. 
43; piano concerto, C minor. Op. 44; 
the biblical opera “Le Deluge,” Op. 
45; “Les Soldats de G6d<5on,” for 
double male chorus a cappella. Op. 46 ; 
requiem, soli, choir, and orchestra, Op- 
54 ; symphony, A minor. Op. 65 ; “ La 
lyre et la harpe,” soli, choir, and or- 
chestra, Op. 57; violin concerto in C, 
Op. 58; violin concerto in B minor. 
Op. 61; “Une nuit A Lisbonne,” bar- 
carolle for orchestra. Op. 63; Jota 
Aragonese for orchestra. Op. 64; sep- 
tet for piano, strings and trumpet. Op. 
65; “Hymne it Victor Hugo,” orches- 
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tra and chorus, Op. 69 ; “ Rliapsodie 
d'Auvergne,’* piano and orchestra, Op. 
73 ; “ Saltarelle,” male choir a capj)ella. 
Op. 74 ; sonata for violin and piano, 
D minor, Op. 75; Wedding cake ca- 
price-valse for piano and strings. Op. 
76; polonaise, two pianos. Op. 77; 
symphony for orchestra, organ, and 
4 hands, piano, C minor. Op. 78; ca- 
price for piano and wind instruments, 
banish and Russian airs. Op. 79; 
Souvenir d’ltalic, piano. Op. 80; Al- 
bumblatt for 4 hands, piano, Op. 81; 

“ La fiancee du Timbalier ” (v. Hugo), 
voice and orchestra, Op. 82; Ilava- 
naise, violin and piano, Op. 83 ; “ Lcs 
Ouerriers,” male chorus a cappella. 
Op. 84; “ Les cloches du soir,” piano 
Op. 85 ; “ Pas redouble,” 4 hands, piano. 
Op. 86; Scherzo for two pianos, Op. 
87 ; Africa, fantasic for piano and 
orchestra, Op. 88; piano suite. Op. 
90; Chant saphique, ^cello and piano. 
Op. 91 ; trio for piano and strings, 
V] minor, Op. 92; Sarabande ct Ri- 
gaudon, for orchestra. Op. 93; Concert- 
stuck for horn. Op. 94; fantasie for 
harp, Op. 95 ; Caprice Arabe, two 
pianos, Op. 96; ThOme vari6 for 
piano, Op, 97 ; Hymne h Pallas 
Athene, sop. and orchestra, Op. 98; 
three preludes and fugues for organ. 
Op. 99; Souvenir d’lsmailia, piano. 
Op. 100; Fantasie for organ, Op. 101; 
sonata for violin and piano, E flat, 
Op. 102; piano concerto in F, Op. 
103; Valse Mignonne, piano. Op. 104; 
Rerceuse for 4 hands, piano, Op. 105; 
25 motets, songs, and part-songs; Cor- 
onation march for King Edward VII; 
the operas “ Le timbre d’Argent,” 4 
acts, ThMtre Lyriqiic, Feb. 23, 1877 ; 
** Etienne Marcel,” 4 acts. Feb. 8, 1879, 
Lyons; “ HENRT VTIT,” Paris Op^ra, 
Mar. 5, 1883; “Proserpine,” Optlra 
Comique, Mar. 16, 1887 ; “ Ascanio,” 
Paris Op6ra, Mar. 21, 1890; “Phryne,” 
May, 1893; “ FrCd^gonde ” (completed 
for Guiraud), 1895; “Lea Barbares,” 
1901; “Parysatis,” B<5ziera, 1902; 
“ Andromaque,” 1903; “ H^ldne,” 1 
act, Monte Carlo, Feb. 18, 1904; 
** I/Anc§tre,” Feb. 24, 1906, Monte 
Carlo; the two-act ballet, “ Javotte,” 
Lyons and Brussels, 1896; incidental 
music to “ Antigone,” “ D6janire,” 


SALEZA 

and “ Le Malade Imaginaire.” B. Oct, 
9, 1835, Paris; add. Paris. 

Suite. Ocr. “ String.” 

Saitenhalter. (icr. Tailpiece. 

Saiteninstrument. Oer, Stringed 
instrument. 

Sala (Nicola) wrote “Regole del 
contrappunto prattico,” 3 vols., 1794; 
composed the operas “ Vologeso,” 
“ Zenobia,” “ Merope,” the oratorio 
“ Giuditta,” and church music; pupil 
and later master of the Conservatorio 
della Pietil de’ Turchini, Naples. B. 
1701, Beiieveiito, Naples; d. 1800, 
Naples. 

Salaman (Charles Kensington) 

helped found the Musical Society of 
London, of wliich he was secretary, 
1858-65, and the Musical Association, 
of which he was secretary until 1877 ; 
composed songs, church and syna- 
gogue music; taught, lectured, wrote 
on music, played piano; pupil Royal 
Academy of Music. B. Mar. 3, 1814, 
London; d. ejunc 23, 1901, London. 

Salamanie. Oriental Ibite. 

Salammbo. Ernest Reyer’s three- 
act opera, to book by Du Lode, was 
first performed Feb. 9, 1890, at 
Brussels. 

Sale (Frangois) composed; sang 
ten., Belgium, 16ih century. 

Sale (John) became lay clerk, St. 
George’s, Windsor, 1766. B. Mar. 19, 
1734, Gainsborough; d. Oct. 2, 1802, 
Windsor. John sang bass, Concert of 
Ancient Music, 30 years; was secre- 
tary of Catch (dub and conductor Glee 
Club, for both of which he composed; 
sang St. George’s, Windsor, as boy 
chorister, later gentleman of Eng. 
Chapel Royal. B. 1758, London; son 
of JOHN; d. Nov. 11, 1827, London. 
John Bernard sang sop. in boyhood 
at St. George’s, Windsor, later bass, 
Eng. Chapel Royal, of which he be- 
came organist, 1838; composed; 
taught music to Trincess Victoria, 
1826. B. June 24, 1779, Windsor; 
son of the second JOHN; d. Sept. 16, 
1856, Westminster. George Charles 
became organist, St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, London ; pupil of his 
father, the second JOHN. B. 1796, 
Windsor; d. Jan. 23, 1869. 

Saleza (Albert) sang ten. in opera, 
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debut Paris Op^ra Coraique, 1888, 
later in Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
and the Paris Op6ra ; prize pupil, 
Paris Conservatoire. B. 1807, Bruges, 
Bearn ; add. Paris. 

Salicional, Solcionell, Salicet. 
Organ stop of 8-ft. pitch imitating the 
willow (salix) pipe, and sometimes 
substituted for tlie Dulciana. 

Salieri (Antonio) served tlie court 
of Vienna 50 years as composer and 
cliapelmaster ; was the friend of 
Haydn and Beethoven and teacher of 
Schubert and Beetlioven, but the 
enemy of Mozart, whom he was 
wrongfully said to have poisoned; 
composed tlie highly successful opera 
bulla “ La Grotto di Trofonio,” Paris, 
1785, “Axur, d’Ormus ” (*‘Ta- 

raro’’), Paris, 1787, and in all two 
French, 87 Italian and four German 
operas, five masses, a requiem, “ La 
Passione di Gesfl Cristo,’’ and other 
church music. In early life a prott'^gd 
of Cliapelmaster Gassmaun, who took 
him to Vienna and paved the way for 
his success, Salieri repaid this kind* 
ness by educating Gassmann’s two 
daughters for the stage. For the 24 
years ending 1790 Salieri was con- 
ductor of the court opera, and in that 
capacity visited many imperial cities, 
winning the admiration of Gluck, who 
suggested him as the composer to carry 
on his ideas of reform, and gained him 
the commission to compose for the 
Acad<?inie de Musique. “ Les Dana- 
idos,” the first work produced for 
Paris, 1784, w^as announced as the 
joint composition of Gluck and Salieri, 
but on its pronounced success, Gluck 
announced that the credit was solely 
due Salieri. “ Die Neger,” Vienna, 
1804, w'as Salieri’s last dramatic 
work, and thereafter he devoted him- 
self to religious and instrumenLil 
compositions. His golden jubilee as 
a Viennese was celebrated in 1810, 
when he received the gold medal of 
honour from the municipality. For 
many years he was conductor of the 
Vienna Tonkiinstler Verein, and he 
aided in the foundation of the Vienna 
Conservatory. B. Legnago, Verona, 
Aug. 19, 1750; d. May 7, 1825, Vienna. 


Salii were priests of Mars who 
sang and danced in procession through 
the streets in annual festivals hon- 
ouring tlieir god. 

Salimbene (Fra) wrote a “ Cro- 
naca” (diary) giving much valuable 
information on music and musicians 
of his generation; Minorite monk of 
Parma, 13th century. 

Salmo. It. Psalm. 

Salmon (Mrs. Eliza Munday) 
sang soj). in English festivals and con- 
certs; debut, 1803, in the oratorios of 
John Ashley, her teacher, until 1825, 
when she lost her voice tli rough alco- 
holism. B. 1787, Oxford; m. the sec- 
ond f/AMF^S, F>b. 11, 180G; on his 
death m. llev. ^Ir. Hinde; d. June 5, 
1849. Janies sang Kng. C Im pel Royal 
from 1789. D. 1827. James played 
organ, St. Peter’s, Uverpool, 1805 -13; 
m. ELIZA MUNDAY; enlisted in 
British Army. Sun and pupil of 
JiYMKS; d. West Indies. William 
sang Eng. Chapel Royal. B. 1789; 
son of JAMFIS, SR.; d. Jan. 20, 1858. 

Salmon (Thomas) invented what 
he considered a simplification of the 
clefs in NOTATION, which involv,ed 
him in controversy with Mattliew 
Lock; lectured and wrote on music. 
B. June 24, 1048, Hackney; d. Mep- 
sal, 1706. 

Salo, da (Gasparo di Bertolotti) 

made violins in Brescia remarkable 
for powerful tone, although most of 
those still extant are too small to be of 
practical use, tenors and doublebasses 
which have never been surpassed, set 
the model for GUARNFRIUS and 
other famous makers of later years; 
taught MAGGTNT ; was among the 
first instrument makers to differen- 
tiate between the viol and violin pat- 
terns. Son of the painter Francesco 
di Bertolotti and grandson of a lute 
maker, Gasparo probably learned his 
art with his grandfather and the viol 
maker, Girolamo Virchi. His instru- 
ments are not dated, but in 1508 he 
opened his first shop in Brescia, a^id 
soon commanded high prices. Cardi 
nal Aldobrandini paid him 3000 ducal s 
for the famous violin having an angel’s 
face as its head, carved by Benveiiulo 
Cellini, which became the property oi 
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Ole Bull, 1841. Gasparo, toward the 
close of his career, called himself 
“ raaf'ister instruinentorum musica,” 
and by the close of the 15th century 
had accumulated a hir^e fortune. B. 
about 1542; d. April 14, 1009, Bres- 
cia. Francesco made violins; pupil 
and successor of his father, Gasparo, 
but may have sold the business to 
Alaggini. B. 1505, Brescia; d. after 
1014. 

Salome. Richard Strauss’s opera 
to the text of Oscar Wilde’s French 
play of the same name, was first per- 
ftirined Dec. 9, 1905, at Dresden. In 
1907 it was presented by Ifeinrich von 
(..'oTiried at the Aletropolitan Opera 
House, New York, but ho was com- 
pelled to withdraw it by the owuiers 
of the house after the first p(‘rfonn- 
aiico, on moral grounds. In 19US 
the work was produced at the Alan- 
hattan Opera House, but was pro- 
hibited in Boston. 

Salome (Theodore Cesar) played 
organ in Paris churches; was chapel- 
master at the Lycee St.-Loiiis; taught 
solfege at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he won the Prix do Koine, 1801 ; 
composed organ and orchestral works. 
B. Jan. 20, 1834, Paris; d. 1890, Saint 
Germain-en-Laye. 

/ -Salomon (Johann Peter) sug- 
gested to Haydn the composition of 
“ 1’he Creation composed the opera 
“ Windsor Castle ” for the wedding of 
the Prince of Wales, April 8, 1795; 
played violin .admirably both as soloist 
and in quartettes. In early life a vio- 
linist in the Electoral Orchestra at 
Bonn, Salomon bocanio a favourite in 
Paris, London, and Dublin, .and led 
at many important festivals and con- 
certs. He was intimate with Haydn, 
whose later string quartets were com- 
posed to suit his technique, and after 
much correspondence, induced Haydn 
to visit London in 1791 and 1794, 
which events proved his greatest artis- 
tic triumph and were responsible for 
the Salomon Series of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies. B. 1745, Bonn; d. Nov. 25, 
1815, London. 

Saltando. It. “Dancing,” as 
Arco, with a skipping bow. 

Saltarello. It. Dance with skip- 


ping steps, like the Jig; Harpsichord 
jack; COUA^TEIIPOINT having six 
quavers in the counterpoint to each 
minum of the Cantus Firmus. 

Salterio. It, The Psalter. 

Salto. It. Leaping or skipping 
dance; COUNTERPOINT, in which 
voices added to the Cantus Firmus 
move in skips; progression at the in- 
terval of more than an octave. A melody 
with many skips is said to he in SALTO. 

Salvayre (Gaston Gervais Ber- 
nard) composed the operas “Lc Bravo,” 
1877, Paris Tluhltre Lyriqiie, “ Rich- 
ard III,” St. Petersburg, 1883; “ Eg- 
niont,” Paris Opera (Jornique, 188(1; 
“ La Daim^ dc Alonsoreau,” Paris 
Opera, 1888; the sacred syrnpliony 
known as “ Le Jiigoment dernier,” 
“ |ja R('*siirrection,” and “ La Valine 
de Josaphat ”; a Stabat Alater, Psalm 
cxiii for soli, chorus, ,aml orchestra, an 
“ Oiiverture symphoiiicjue,” the ballets 
“ Amours dii Diable ” and “ Fan- 
dango.” Pupil of the maitrise of Tou- 
louse Cathedral, and later of Toulouse 
(.’onservatory, he studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire with Amhroise Thomas 
and Benoist and Bazin, captured the 
Prix de Rome, 1872, with the cantata 
“ Calypso,” and on his returning to 
Paris served as chorus master in vari- 
ous theatres. He wrote music criti- 
cism for “Gil Bias,” and in 1880 was 
made chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
B. Juno 24, 1847, Toulouse; add. 
Paris. 

Salve Regina. Lat. “ Hail Queen,” 
the name ef a hymn to the Virgin 
Alary, 'i'he autliorahip of words and 
music is generally ascribed to Her- 
mann Contractus, a monk of St. Gall, 
wdio lived 1013-54, and is also sup- 
posed to have written the Alma Re- 
demptoris Alater. Palestrina com- 
posed a famous setting of this anti- 
phon. 

Samara (Spiro) composed the 
operas “Flora Alirabilis,” May 16, 
1886, Teatro ( 'areano, Alihin ; “Medgi^,” 
1888, Romo; “ T.a ATartire,” 1894, Na- 
ples; “La Fnria Domata,” 1895, Milan; 
“ Histoiro d’arnour,” 1902, Paris; and 
the successful “Alllc. de Belle Isle,” 
1905; pupil of Rtancampiano, Athens, 
later of Paris Conservatoire, under 
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Delibes. B. Nov. 29, 1861, Corfu; add. 
Rome. 

Sambucistria. Lat, A SAM- 
BUKA player. 

Sambuka. Or, The term applied 
to a large Asiatic harp. The Biblical 
reference, “ Sabeca ” or “ Hackbut,” 
Daniel iii, 5, 7, 10, 15, is probably a 
Sambuka. 

Sammartini or San Martini (Giu- 
seppe) composed concertos and so- 
natas for llute and violin, overtures, 
concerti grossi, a once popular min- 
uet ; played oboe in I^ondon opera 
under Bononcini; then became direc- 
tor of chamber music to tlie J^rinee of 
Wales ; called “ St. Martini of Lon- 
don.” B. Milan about 1695; d. about 
1740. Giovanni Battista cumi)osed 
six sonatas for two violins and bass, 
London, 1746; church music, sympho- 
nies, etc.; chapelmaster of Milan 
churches; called St. Martini of Milan 
to distinguish him from his brother, 
CIUSEBBL. B. about 1705, Milan; 
d. about 1775, Milan. 

Sampogna or Zampogna. BAG- 
BIPE. 

Samson. George Frederic HandeBs 
oratorio, to book by Hamilton, founded 
on Milton’s “ Samson Agonistes,” etc., 
was first performed during Lent, 1743, 
at Covent Garden, London, although 
begun in 1741, and completed the fol- 
lowing year. 

Samson et Dalila. Camille Saint- 
Saens’ three-act biblical opera, to book 
by Ferdinand Lemaire, was first per- 
formed Dec. 2, 1877, at Weimar, under 
the direction of Liszt, and is best 
known in the United States and Fng- 
hind as an oratorio. Tlie original cast 
included Samson, Ferciiczy; Dalila, 
Von Muller; High Priest, Mitle. An 
elaborate production took place at the 
Paris OpC'ra, 1897. The action opens 
in a public square in Gaza, where the 
Jews are bewailing their misfortunes, 
and Samson endeavours to comfort 
them, and urges them to prayer. The 
satrap of Gaza, Abimelech, mocks at 
the devotion of the Jews, Samson de- 
nounces him, calls his people to arms, 
and when he is attacked by Abimelech, 
tears the satrap’s sword from his 
hands, and kills him. The Philistines 


attack the Jews, but, thanks to Sam- 
son’s leadership, they are repulsed. 
The scene changes to the temple of 
Dagon, where Abimeleeh’s body is re- 
posing in state. The High Priest 
urges the Philistines to attack the 
Jews, but a messenger announces that 
under Samson’s leadersliip they are 
approaching to begin hostilities them- 
selves. The High Priest curses the 
Jews and Samson. Abimelech’s body 
is carried away, and the Jews enter, 
headed by Samson, singing songs of 
victory. Then comes the dance of the 
priestesses of Dagon, in which Dalila 
begins to weave her spell over the 
Jewish hero. The second act trans- 
pires in front of Dalila’s house. She 
invokes the aid of the love god in 
overcoming Samson, and when the 
High Priest has told her of the de- 
feat of the Philistines, is strengthened 
in her determination to enthrall the 
Jewish leader. Samson and Dalila 
are together in the next scene. As 
Samson declares his love, a storm 
breaks. Samson follows the temp- 
tress into her house, and Philistine 
soldiers arc seen approaching. The 
third act reveals Samson, shorn of 
hair and blinded, working in a mill.' 
The wailing of the other Jewish cap- 
tives dies away as Samson bemoans 
his blindness. The scene shifts to the 
temple of Dagon, where the High 
Priest and the Philistines are celebrat- 
ing their triumph over the Jews. Da- 
lila and the priestesses are dancing. 
Samson is led in, and is mocked by 
the High Priest, who tells him that if 
.Fehovah can make him see, the Pliil- 
istines will join in adoration of the 
tfew’s divinity. Samson is then or- 
dered to offer a sacrifice to Dagon. 
A boy places him between the pillars 
which support the temple. Tlie Jeiv- 
ish leader raises his voice in prayer, 
then, with a mighty tug, breaks the 
two pillars, and the wreck of the 
temple overwhelms him and his ene- 
mies alike. 

San Carlo Theatre, Naples, the 
foremost opera house of the world 
during the administration of BAR- 
BAJA, 1810^39, shared with the 
SC ALA the distinction of being 
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Italy*s best opera house in 1908. The 
present building, which dates from 
18 IG, was remodeled in 1844, and 
has a seating capacity of about 3500. 
The first structure, erected in 1737 
on the plans of General Medrano, was 
improved by a later generation under 
the direction of Nicolini and Fuga, 
but was burned in 1810, 

Sancho. Instrument resembling a 
guitar, built of hollowed wood, with 
a long neck. Tough fibres are used 
for the strings and the tuning is done 
with sliding rings. 

Sanctus. Lat. ‘‘ Holy.” Hymn 
based on Isaiah vi, 3 and Matt, xxi, 
9, wliich forms an integral part of the 
MASS, and of the communion ser- 
vices of the Anglican and most Prot- 
estant churches as well. Of the thou- 
sands cf settings, those of Palestrina 
for the Roman Catholic, and those 
of Bach for the Protestant services 
arc at once the most beautiful and 
devotiouLl. 

Sanctus Bell, or Saints’ Bell. 

Bell used to mark the progress of 
the MASS, and sometimes placed 
outside tie church for the benefit of 
those who are unable to attend the 
service. 

Sanderson (James) composed 
songs and much dramatic music while 
composer ind music director at the 
Surrey Thoitre, London; played vio- 
lin. B. 1709, Workington, Durham; 
d. 1841. 

Sandersen (Sibyl) sang sop. in 
opera, debm at Paris Op^ra Comique, 
1889; contiiuing thereafter in Paris, 
Co vent Garden, and Metropolitan Op- 
era House, New York; pupil of de 
la Grange and Massenet. B, 1865, 
Sacramento, Cal. ; d. Paris. 

Sandoni. CUZZONl. 

Sandys (William) edited “Christ- 
mas Carols, Ancient and Modern,” 
1833; wrote on music. B. 1792; d. 
1874, Eng. 

Sanft. (7er. “ Soft,” as Stimmen, 
“voices,” 8o:t stops. 

Sankey [Ira David) composed 
“ The Ninet;r and Nine ” and other 
hymns whici attained great popular- 
ity at the revival meetings at which 
the late Dvright L. Moody preached 


and Sankey sang. The Moody and 
Sankey hymnals in which all of his 
original sacred music was printed, 
attained the largest circulation of 
any similar modern publication. B. 
Edinburg, Lawrence County, Pa., Aug. 
28, 1840; d. Aug. 13, 1908, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Sans. Fr. “ Without,” as Fedales, 
without pedals. 

Santa Chiara. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha’s three-act opera, to 
book by Mme. Birch Pfeilfcr, was first 
performed Oct. 15, 1854, at Gotha; 
later at the Paris Op6ra, and at Co- 
vent Garden, London. 

Santini (Fortunate) composed an 
eight-part requiem and other church 
music; collected valuable musical li- 
brary now in the episcopal residence, 
Munster; ordained priest at Rome, 
1801, he devoted the greater part of 
his life to scoring and copying chiireh 
music; was tlie friend of Mendels- 
.sohn and of all who were interested 
in his field of specialization. B. Jan. 
5, 1778, Rome; d. 1862. 

Santley (Sir Charles) composed 
mass in A fiat, an Ave Maria, ber- 
ceuse for orchestra; was the most 
noted English concert and opera bar. 
of his generation, debut in Milan, 
1855, thereafter appearing at most 
of the important festivals in England 
and America, excelling in “ Elijah ” 
and “ The Redem])tion,” and in ilie 
name part of the “ Flying Dntcli- 
maii” (English i)roduction) ; knight 
commander of St. Gregory the Great, 
and knighted by King Edward, 1907, 
in whicli year he celebrated Ins fifti- 
eth anniversary as an artist in Eng- 
land; in early life a chorister, and 
later pupil of Gaetano Nava, Milan, 
and of Manuel Garcia, London. B. 
Feb. 28, 1834, Liv(^rj)ool ; add. Lon- 
don. Gertrude Kemble sang sop., 
but retired on luir marriage to 
CHARLES, April 0, 1859. Grand- 
daughter of Charles Kemble; d. 1882. 
Edith sang sop. in concert, but re- 
tired on her marriage with the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttleton, 1884; daughter of 
CHARLES. 

Santoral. Sp, An ecclesiastical 
choir book. 
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Sapho or Sappho. Jules Masse- 
net’s live-act opera, to book by Cain 
and Bernede, was first performed Nov. 
27, 1897, at the Paris Opt'^ra Comique. 
Charles F. Gounod’s three-act opera, 
to book by Emile Au^ier, was first 
performed April Ki, 1851, at the Paris 
Op6ra, later given in Italian, and in 
1884, expanded to four acts, was well 
received at the Paris Opera. Gio- 
vanni Pacini’s three-act opera, to book 
by Caminarano, was first performed 
Nov. 27, 1840, at Na[)les. 

Saquebute. Fr. JSAl’KBl’T. 

Saraband. Old Eykj. Spanish 
dance originating with the iNIoois, in 
3-4 time, strongly aciumted on the 
second beat. Formerly it was ac- 
companied with singing of an inferior 
sort of poetry. Jaiter, the dancer 
used the castanets. Bach, Handel, 
Scarlatti and Purcell used the Sara- 
band as a movement in suites for the 
clavichord or harpsichord. 

Sarasate y Navascues Sarasate, 
de (Pablo Martin Meliton) com- 
posed “ Zigeunerweisen ” for violin 
and orchestra, “ dota Aragonesa,” four 
books of highly popular Spanish 
dances and many romances and fan- 
tasies for violin; became one of the 
greatest of recent violinists. Prize 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he was violin pupil of A lard 
and of Reber in harmony, he began 
his concert tours, winch were exl ended 
to all parts of the world, at 2G. In 
boyhood he was pn'sented with a fine 
Stradivariiis by (,)ueen Isabella of 
S])ain, and ho had always lieon an 
especial favourite with liis country- 
men, an annual f^te being held in his 
honour at Pampeluna. l^alo’s first 
concerto, Bruch’s second concerto ami 

Scotch Fantasia ” and Mackenzie’s 
“ Pibroch suite ” were all composed 
for this artist. B. Mar. 10, 1844, 
Pampeluna, Spain; d. Sept. 21, 1908. 

Saroh. Indian bow instrument. 

Sarrette (Bernard) founded the 
school for national guard hands from 
which he developed the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, of which institution he vras 
the first director. B. 1705, Bordeaux; 
(1. 1858, Paris. 

Sarti (Giuseppe) composed 40 


operas once highly popular, masses, 
some of which arc still performed; 
invented a machine for counting the 
vibrations of sounds and fixed a' at 
430 vibrations, foreshadowing mod- 
ern PITCH; founded a conservatory 
of music in St. Petersburg on Italian 
models, 1793; was highly successful 
cliapelmaster, but was able to ‘^dis- 
cover” barbarisms in Mozart’s quar- 
tets, “19 mortal errors in 30 bars! ” 
Pupil of Vallotti or Padre Martini, 
Sarti was organist of Faenza Cathe- 
dral, 1748-50, and director of the the- 
atre there for tlie next two years. 
“ Pompeo in Armenia,” his first opera, 
was well r(*ceived in Faenza, and II 
R^ Pasture,” Venice, 1753, was a pro- 
nounced success, and won bin liis 
ajipoirdment as director of the Italian 
ojoera at Gopenhagen, where lie was 
soon eluipelinastcr. During a sojourn 
in Italy he composed “ I Contrittcmpi ” 
and “ Didone abbandonaia,” Venice, 
1707, and three other operas, then 
returned to Denmark, hut ^as ban- 
ished as a result of court intrigues, 
1772. He directed the Vciieo Goii- 
servatorio dell’ Ospedaletto, 1775--79, 
then beeaTiie chapelinastcr of Mihip 
(Cathedral, where Cherubini was first 
his pupil, then his assi8:ant, and 
where he composed much church mu- 
sic, cantatas, and the operas “Be 
Gelosie villane” and ^ Farnace,” 
1770, Venice; “ Achillc in Sciro,” 
1779, Florence; “Giulio Sahino,” 
1781, Venice; “Fra i due Litiganti,” 
Milan, 1782. In 1784 le accepted 
the post of cliapelmaster at the court 
of St. Pet(*rsl)iirg, had bi? last named 
opera produced at the imperial opera, 
Vienna, while passing tlrough that 
capital, whore he was received by the 
hhnperor and became acqiainted with 
Mozart. Catherine TI rsised him to 
the nobility, had him iomposc lier 
opera libretto “ Olega,” bit for a time 
banished him to the Uknine. While 
there he founded a music school. Soon 
restored to the imperia. favour, he 
remained in Russia until 1802, his 
compositions including the highly 
successful opera “ Armida,” a Te 
Deum on Potemkin’s capture of Oteh- 
akow, introducing cannon and fire- 
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works, an oratorio for two choirs, 
full orchestra and RUSSIAN HORN 
band, and a requiem for Louis XVI. 
On leaving Russia, Sarti settled in 
Berlin, where his daughter became 
the wife of the Chapelmaster Mus- 
sini, and shortly after this event, the 
older musician was seized with a fa- 
tal attack of gout. B. Dec. 1, 1729, 
Faenza; d. July 28, 1802, Berlin. 

Sartorio (Antonio) composed and 
conducted dramatic music. B. about 
1020, Venice; d. about 1()81, Venice. 

Satanella. Michael William 
Balfo’s four-aet romantic opera, to 
book by Harris and Falconer, based 
“ Le (liable boiteux ” of Lc'Sage, 
was first ])erformed Dec. 20, 1858, at 
Co vent ( hirden, London. 

Sattel. Orr. NUT. 

Satz. Movement ; composi- 

tion ; 'J'HEMK. 

Sauer (Emil) composed a suite 
moderne, concerto in h] minor and 
other piano music; toured Europe 
and America as piano virtuoso and 
taught Vienna (-onservatory, 1901-7 ; 
wrote “ Meinc Welt,” 1901; juipil of 
N. Rubinstein, Moscow, later of Liszt 
and Deppe. B. Oct. 8, 1802, Ham- 
burg; add. Dresden. 

Saul. George Frederic TTandcFs or- 
atorio containing the famous Dead 
March was first performed Jaii. 10, 
1739, at the King’s Theatre, London, 
and was composed betwc'en July 23 
and Aug. 28, 1738, to words by Jen- 
iiens or Morell. 

Sauret (Emile) composed concerto 
for violin and orchestra in E major, 
concerto in G minor, Ballade, Legendo, 
Serenade in G, Valse caprice, Bar- 
carol le-mazourka, scherzo fantastiqiie 
and many transcriptions for violin, 
as well as etudes, and a “ Gradus acl 
Parnassum du Vic^liiiisto,” Lcipsic, 
1894; played violin in virtuoso tours 
of Europe and America; taught Kul- 
lak's Academy, Berlin; Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London; (Chicago Col- 
lege of Music, 1903-9; pupil of Dc 
Beriot, Paris and Brussels Conserva- 
toires, and of Jadassohn in composi- 
tion; debut at eight, first American 
tour 1872. B. May 22, 1852, Dun- 
le-Roi, France; m. TERESA CAR- 


RENO, 1872; divorced and m. Emma 
Hotter, 1879; add. Geneva. 

Sauter (Severin S.) conducted and 
taught music, St. Louis, Mo. B. 182i2, 
Germany ; exiled and settled in Amer- 
ica, 1848. 

Sautereau. Fr. Hopper or jack 
attached to the keys a spinet. 

Sauterie. Old 'Eng, DULCIMER; 
PSALThJlY. 

Sautille. Fr, Springing bow, in- 
dicated in violin score by dots over 
the notes. 

Sauzay (Charles Eugene) taught 
violin with distinction at the Paris 
Conservatoire, wdiere ho had been 
prize pupil under Baillot .and Reicha; 
played in Baillot’s quartette and 
founded his own on tlie dissolution 
of the older organization; was court 
musician to Louis Philippe and Na- 
poleon III; compos(‘d songs, (diarnber 
and incidental musift; wrote “ Haydn, 
Mozart, Beetlioven, IJiido snr le qiia- 
tuor,” Paris, ISGl ; “ L'(HM)le de I'ac- 
compagnement.” B. July 14, 1809, 
Paris; m. daughter of BAILLOT; d. 
Jan. 24, 1901. 

Savage (Henry W.) made the first 
English productions of “Parsifal,” 
“ Mine. Butterfly,” and for many 
years gave excel hmt performances of 
serious opera in English, but in 1907 
devoted himself ex(dusively to such 
musical productions as “ The Merry 
Widow,” “ The Prince of Pilsen,” etc., 
and su(di plays as “ The College 
Widow,” “The County (Jiairinan,” 
and “The Devil” (Aug., 1908). Ori- 
ginally a real estate speculator in 
Boston, it fell to him in th(» ordinary 
course of affairs to complete the 
Castle Square Theatre in that city, 
1895, and wlnm tlie manager made a 
failure in business after tlie first sea- 
son, he und(*rtook to supply attrac- 
tions himself, and was at once suc- 
cessful as a maiiag(T. TIum he es- 
tablished the (’astl(‘ Square opera com- 
pany for the production of the best 
works in JOnglish, and toured the 
country successfully and during one 
season played at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Rigid discipline com- 
bined wifh the (mthusiasm of the 
young artists he chose, enabled him 
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to attain a higher perfection in en- 
semble than his powerful rival Von 
CONRIED, but the difficulty of find- 
ing suitable theatres for opera led to 
his abandonment of this field, at least 
temporarily. Educated at Harvard, 
he was the classmate of President 
Roosevelt. B. Boston about 1854; 
add. New York and Boston. 

Savage (William) composed church 
music ; sang Eng. Chapel Royal ; pupil 
of Pepusch. B. 1720; d. July 27, 
1789, London. 

Savart (Felix) invented a toothed 
wheel by which the number of vibra- 
tions to a given tone could be accu- 
rately determined; made important 
investigations in acoustics; invented 
the “trapezoid violin” or “box fid- 
dle ” ; wrote extensively on music 
and musical instruments. Son of a 
maker of mathematical instruments, 
Savart was educated as a physician, 
but soon abandoned his practice to 
study the laws of sound and was the 
first to explain the importance of 
soundboards. His box fiddle, in which 
the wood was not arched as in ordi- 
nary violins, w^as pronounced by a jury 
which included Berton, Catel, Cheru- 
bini, Le 8ueur and the violinist Le- 
febre, to be equal if not superior to 
a fine Cremona, after Lefebre had 
played both. The instrument is fully 
described in Savart*s book published 
in Paris in 1819. B. June 30, 1791, 
Mezieres; d. Mar. 16, 1841, Paris. 

Savoy Chapel Boyal possesses an 
unusually fine collection of old and 
new melodies, which arc sung by the 
choristers mostly in unison. The 
building was restored by Queen Vic- 
toria at a cost of $35,000, 1865, and 
takes its name from having been 
erected on the site of a palace which 
belonged to Count Peter of Savoy, 
1246. The choristers are educated in 
a school attached to the chapel, which 
is supported by the sovereign’s pri- 
vate purse instead of by allowance 
from the civil list as in the case of 
8t. James Chapel Royal. The master 
in 1908 was H. Kingston. See 
“The Story of the Savoy,” Loftie; 
“The History of the Savoy Chapel,” 
Locking. 


Saynetes. 8p. Hmnorous entP 
acts of the Spanish drama in which 
music and dancing are the most im- 
portant features. 

Sax (Charles Joseph) perfected an 
“Omnitonic horn” in 1846, after 22 
years* labour; invented brass instru- 
ments capable of every note in the 
scale without crooks, etc.; discovered 
a means of boring wood and brass in- 
struments by which they were brought 
exactly in tune; made clarinets, bas- 
soons, and other instruments of fine 
quality. At first a cabinet maker, 
Sax played the serpent, but in the 
craft which he revolutionized was 
wholly self-taught. B. Feb. 1, 1791, 
Dinant, Belgium; d. April 26, 1865, 
Paris. Antoine Joseph “ Adolphe *' 
invented the SAXOPHONES; con- 
tinned the work of his father, Charles 
tfoneph, in making and improving the 
clarinets and in manufacturing all 
kinds of brass and wood wind in- 
struments; received gold medals of 
honor, Paris Exhibitions, 1849, 1851, 
1855; but despite the value of his 
work was twice forced into bank- 
ruptcy. B. Nov. 6, 1814, Dinant; d. 
Feb. 4, 1894. Sec Comettant’s “ Ilis- 
toire d*un inventeur an XIXme 8i6- 
cle,” Paris, 1800; and Pontecoulant’s 
“ Organographie,” Paris, 1861. Al- 
phonse, Jr., worked for some years 
with his brother, ANTOINE JOSEPH 
“ADOLPHE,” but failed on setting 
up business for himself. 

Sax Horn is the name of a family 
of brass valve instruments invented 
by “ADOLPHE” RAX which have 
been generally adopted for military 
and other open-air bands. These horns 
are made in six compasses, as follows; 
E flat. Soprano or Flftgel Horn ; 
B flat, Alto Fliigel Horn; E flat, 
Tenor or Althorn; B flat, Baritone 
or Althorn; B flat, Bass or Eupho- 
nium; E flat, Bass Tuba or Bombar- 
don; and B flat. Contrabass. They 
give a compass of five octaves and 
average about two octaves each, and 
were intended by the inventor to take 
the place of key bugles, trumpets, and 
French horns, and at least afford a 
group in which there is perfect unity » 
a perfect scale, and correct intona- 
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tion, although, of course, incapable 
of giving the peculiar timbre of older 
instruments. 

Saxophone is the name of the brass- 
keyed instrument played by a single 
reed like that of the clarinet and in- 
tended by the inventor “ ADOLPHE ” 
SAX to replace clarinets, basset horns, 
and bassoons in military bands. The 
Saxophone is made in several voices, 
a Soprano in B flat; Alto in E flat; 
Tenor in B flat; Baritone in E flat; 
and Bass in B flat. There is a So- 
pranino in E flat, and five varieties 
are ordinarily used in French mili- 
tjiry bands. The totiil compass is 
from b to 

Sbalzo. IL Skip. Leap. 

Sbarra. It. A BAR. 

Scagnello. It. BRIDGE of a 
stringed instrument. 

Scala. It. RUN or SCALE. 

Scala divides with the SAN CAR- 
LO Theatre of Naples the distinction 
of being the foremost onera house 
in Southern Europe. The Ducal 
Theatre of Milan was destroyed by 
fire, 1776, and a new opera house was 
then erected on the site of Santa 
Maria della Scala, from which the 
theatre derives its name. The origi- 
nal cost was $200,000, but it could 
not now be duplicated for five times 
that amount. From 1872 La Scala 
has been the property of the munici- 
pality of Milan, which allows $49,000 
per annum for its support, while the 
boxholdcrs contribute $14,600, so that 
as an institution it is among the 
wealthiest in Europe. The total seat- 
ing capacity of the house is 3600. 
The stage has a depth of 98 feet, while 
the proscenium is 145 x 54. Tlie best 
school for the ballet in all the world 
was attached to La Scala in 1908. 
The exceptional excellence of per- 
formances there in the past decade 
were largely due to the management 
of GTULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, who 
retired from the management in 1908 
to join ANDREAS DIPPED at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. 

Scale. In modern music the gen- 
eral adoption of Equal TEMPERA- 
MENT divides the octave into twelve 


nearly equal semitones, each of which 
can be used as a keynote in the con- 
struction of MAJOR and MINOR 
scales. It is assumed that the scales 
in GREin^ music, borrowed from the 
older Egj'ptian and based on the notes 
sounded by the strings of the lyre, 
were reflected in the Church MODES, 
but that with the development of a 
keener sense of tonality, and with the 
progress of harmonic invention, the 
introduction of chromatics or semi- 
lones became a necessity, first recog- 
nized as MUSICA FICTA, although 
forbidden by church law, but later 
openly adopted. The human car is 
capable of distinguishing shades of 
difference between more than a score 
of tones ranging between a single tone 
and its octave, but the adoption of a 
regular series of graduated steps in 
progression is so plainly a necessity 
that every race has adopted some divi- 
sion which has thus ^come conven- 
tionalized. Hindoo and Arabian mu- 
sicians employ an ENHARMONIC 
scale having a greater number of 
divisions than is recognized in Euro- 
pean music. The conventional divi- 
sion as inherited from the Greek and 
Church Modes recognized the follow- 
ing degrees in the ascending scale: 
the Tonic, first or keynote ; the 
Supertonic or second note; the Medi- 
ant or third note; the Subdominant 
or fourth; the Dominant or fifth; 
the Siiperdominant or sixth; and the 
Sub tonic, leading note or seventh, 
then the octave. In JUST INTONA- 
TION, as on instruments of the viol 
family or vocal music, there is a shade 
of difTerence between the so-called 
semitones, thus A sharp is a trifle 
lower than B flat, while on the key- 
board of the organ and piano the 
same digital sounds a compromise tone 
pitched between the two. Now while 
this compromise is sometimes slightly 
jarring to the sensitive ear, it has 
made possible combinations in har- 
mony, progressions and transitions in 
tonality which the ancients can 
hardly have dreamed of, while render- 
ing the w'hole science of music less 
difficult to the student, and simplify- 
ing its NOTATION. 
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Scalchi (Sofia) sang eon. and moz.> 
Bop. in opera, debut, 1 tSr>(5, as “ Ul- 
rica,” in “ Hallo in Mascliera.” Later 
with success throughout Europe and 
America, rCdes ranging from “ Fidcs ” 
to “ Amneris ” and “ Siebel ” ; range 
f to b"; pupil of Hoccabadati. T*. Tuvin, 
Nov. *29, 1850; m. Sig. Lolli, Fer- 

rara; retired 1890. 

Scald, or Skald. Scandinavian 
poet-musician or MINSTREL. 

Scandello, Scandellius, Scandelli 
(Antonio) composed Italiati madri- 
gals, 1506-77, lieder, 1508-75, of 
which examples are reproduced by 
Ambros, quantities of church music, 
including mass(*H, songs, etc.; was 
cliapelniasle.r coacljulor to JjC IMaistre 
at Dresden, 1500-80. 15. 1517, Brescia; 
d. Jan. 18, 1580, Dresden. 

Scaria (Emil) sang bass in opera 
creating “ VVotan ” and “ CJurne- 
manz,” Bayreuth, 1870 and 1882, 
debut in Pest as “ St. Bris,” acquir- 
ing a large repertoire. 15. (Iraz, Sept. 
18, 1840; d. July 22, 1880, Hlasnwitz. 

Scarlatti (Alessandro) composed 
the operas “ Pompco,” “ Mitridalc 
Eupatore,” Venice, 1707; “11 C’iro,” 
Rome, 1712; *‘Tigrane,” Naples, 
1715; and many other highly popular 
works in which he was ihe Orst to 
introduce the orchestral ritonollo, and 
much chamber music and church 
music. Pupil of Carissimi in Rome, 
Scarlatti first became known through 
Ilia o])ora “ L’Errore Innocent e,” Feb. 
8, 1679, Rome. This won him the 
protection of Queen (Jiristina of 
Sweden, who made him her chapel- 
master. Five years later he was 
chapelmaster to the Viceroy of Naples 
and while in that city married An- 
tonia Anzalone, and was busied with 
the composition and performance of 
dramatic pieces until 1702, when he 
settled in Florence as composer to 
Ferdinand III. Next be became as- 
sistant chapelmaster at the church 
of the Sta. Maria Maggiore, where he 
served until 1708. Then he w*as in- 
duced to return to Naples and di- 
rected the three conservatories in that 
city, received the honour of knighthood 
of the Golden Spur from the Pope at 
the request of his patron, Cardinal 


Ottoboni, and composed the celebrated 
mass “ Clementina ” No. 2, and his 
one comic opera, “ Trionfo delP 
Dnore” performed at the Florentine 
Theatre. Hassc, Quantz and other 
notable musicians were among his 
pupils during the second Neapolitan 
sojourn. B. Sicily, 1059 or 1058; d. 
Oct. 24, 1725, Naples. See: Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, E. J. Dent, Ijondoii, 
1905. Domenico Girolamo became 
the most celebrated harpsichord 
player of his time, having defeated 
llandel in a competition on this in- 
strumoiit although Handel surpassed 
him as an organist; was the founder 
of modern ])iano technique; com- 
posed the first setting of “ Amleto,” 
1715, 00 sonatas and many other 

works published by Rioordi & Co., 
six volimios, 1900. Pupil of his 
father, ALESSANDRO, and also of 
Gasparini and Greco, Scarlatti re- 
modeled Polaroli’s (qieni “ Irene ” for 
Naples in 1704, then visited Venice, 
m(3t Handel, whose sincere friend he 
became, and accompanied him to 
Rome, where he obtained the favour of 
Cardinal Ottoboni, and held the trial 
of skill witl) llandel already men- 
tioned. Tn 1709 he became composer 
to Queen Marie Casimiro of Poland, 
for whom he com posed tlie operas 
“Sylvia,” “ Ifigenia in Aulide” and 
“In Tauride.” In 1715 he became 
chapelmaster of St. TY'teFs, and four 
years later visited London, Lisbon, 
and Mailrid. Highly successful as a 
musician, lu's liahits as a gambler 
caused him to leave his family in 
poverty. B. Oct. 20, 1084, Naples; 
d. 1757, Naples. Francesco com- 
posed church music and cantatas; 
was chapelmaster .at Palermo, 1080- 
1715; brother of ALESSANDRO. 
Giuseppe composed “Merope,” Romo, 
1740; “Adriano in Siria,” Naples, 
1752; “Ezio,” Naples, 1754; “ LTsola 
dis.a]ntata,” 1757, Vienna; and many 
other dramatic works. B. Naph'rs 
1712 or 1718; son of DOMENUXl; 
d. Aug. 17, 1777, Vienna. Pietro com- 
posed the opera “ Clit.arco,” Naples, 
1728, and otlier works while chapel- 
niast(?r in Naples; probably nephew 
of DOMENICO. 



SCEMANBO 

Scemando. It. DIMINUENDO. 

Scena. It. Division of an act in 
opera or drama marked by change of 
scenery; that portion of an act be- 
tween the entry of two important char- 
acters; accompanied recitative fol- 
lowed by an aria; in its old signili- 
cation the stage; d^entrata, an entry 
song. 

Scenario. It. Outline of an opera 
or drama. 

Scenici. Lat. Ancient games fore- 
shadowing the Roman drama, dating 
back to 3t)4 IkC., according to Livy. 

Schack or Cziak (Benedict) cre- 
ated “ Tamino ” in Mozart’s “ Zau- 
bcirlldtc ” and sang the Requiem at 
the deathbed of that composer. B. 
1758, Bohemia; d. after 1805. 

Schaferlied, or Schaferspiel. Qer. 
PASTORAL. 

Schalmey. CHALUIMEAU. 

Schallbecken. Ger. Sound-cups 
or CYMBALS. 

Schallhorn, SchnllstUck. Gcr. 
Bell of a metal wind instrument. 

Scliarf. Ger. Sharp; a combina- 
tion stop of an organ formed of a 
mixture of acute harmonics. 

Scharwenka (Ludwig Philipp) 
composed waltzes and other dance 
music including “Album Polonais/* 
Op. 33, for piano, songs, “ Sakuntala,” 
and “ llerbstfeire,” two choral works 
with soli and orchestra, two aym- 
plionies, the symphonic; })oom “ Friih- 
lingswogen,” Op. 87, and for piano and 
violin; taught in the <'onscrvatory 
founded by his brotlier FRANZ 
XAVER, 1881-91, then joined the 
Klindworth-Seharwenka forces ; in 
early life pupil and teacher, Kullak’s 
Academy. B. Feb. 10, 1847, near 
Posen, East Prussia; m. the violinist 
Marianne Stresow, 1880; add. Berlin. 
Franz Xaver composed symphony 
in C minor, Op. 00, piano concertos 
in B flat minor, C minor, C sharp 
minor, ’cello sonatas in D minor and 
E minor, piano sonatas in C sharp 
minor and E flat, the four-act opera, 
to book by Dr. Koppel, “ Mataswin- 
tha,” Weimar, Oct. 4, 1896, Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York City, 
April 1, 1897; played piano with dis- 
tinction in tours of Europe and Amer- 
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ica; founded his conservatory in Ber- 
lin in 1881, now^ the Klindworth- 
Seharwenka, and in 1891 the conser- 
vatory bearing his name in New York 
where he remained seven years, then 
returning to Berlin. He received the 
titles of Ritt(T, Dr. !Mu3., Royal Pro- 
fessor, and Senator of the Prussian 
Academy of Arts. B. Jan. 6, 1850, 
near Posen, East Prussia; add. 
Berlin. 

Schauspieldirector. W. A. Mo- 
zart’s one-act comedy with music w’as 
first performed Fob. 7, 1786, at Schdn- 
briinn at a court festival and in Lon- 
don as “ The Manager,” 1877. A 
Paris production, 1856, was entitled 
“ L’lmpresario.” 

Schebek (Edmund) WTote on the 
orchestral instrninents of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855; founded a soci- 
ety at Olmutz and Prague for the 
study of old Italian church music; 
musical amateur and imperial coun- 
cillor. B. Petersdorf, Moravia, Oct. 
22, 1819; d. Prague, 1895. 

Sebebest (Agnes) sang mez. sop. 
in opera, but retired on marriage to 
Dr. David Stra\iss, the theologian. 
B. Feb. 15, 1813, Vienna; d. Dec. 22, 
1869, Htuttgart. 

Schechner- W a a g en (Nannette) 

sang successfully such operatic rOles 
as “ Fidel io,” “ Donna Anna,” “ Eury- 
anthe.” B. 1806, Munich; ni. Waa- 
gen, the painter, 1832; d. April 30, 
1860. 

Scheibe (Johann Adolph) com- 
posed the oj)pra “ Thusenalda,” tw^o 
oratorios, church music to the num- 
ber of 200 pieces, 70 cliambcr works, 
150 flute concertos; published the 
weekly “ Der Critischc Musikus,” 
in w'li’icli he attacked Italian (>pera, 
and wrote many hooks (*n mush;. B. 
1708, Leipsic; son of an organ 
builder; d. April 22, 1776. 

Scbeibler (Johann Heinrich) pro- 
posed tlie pitcli of a', 440 vibrations 
at 69 degrees Falirenheit adopted by 
the Congress Physicists 1834, known 
as Stuttgart PITCH; invented a se- 
ries of V)2 tuning forks, giving an 
equal scale- for any pitch of A; wrote 
on theory. B. Nov. 11, 1777, Mont- 
joic; d, Crefeld, Nov. 20, 1838. 
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Scheidemann (David) played or- 
gan, St. Michael’s church, Hamburg, 
1585; helped compile a Lutheran 
“ Melodeyen-Gesangbuch,” 1604. Hans 
played organ St. Catherine’s church, 
Hamburg; probably brother of 
DAVID. Heinrich composed songs, 
organ and church music; became 
organist St. Catherine’s church, Ham- 
burg, 1625, in succession to his father, 
HANS ; pupil of Sweelinek, and 
teacher of Fabricius, Weckman, and 
J. A. Reinken, the latter his successor 
at St. Catherine’s, 1654. 

Scheidemantel (Carl) sang bar. 
in opera, debut at Weimar, 1878, as 

Wolfram,” later at Covent Garden, 
and in Dresden in such rrdes as “ Kur- 
wenal,” the Herald, “ Klingsor ” and 
” Amfortas,” Bayreuth, 1886, “ Hans 
Sachs,” permanent member Dresden 
opera company 1886-1908; pupil of 
BOrchers. B. Weimar, Jan. 21, 1859; 
add. Dresden. 

Scheldt (Samuel) composed ‘‘Ta- 
blatura Nova,” a collection of organ 
music, Hamburg, 1624, which practi- 
cally abolished Tablature NOTATION 
for that instrument and laid the 
foundation of the modern orchestral 
organ style ; “ Cantiones Sacrac octo 
vocum,” Hamburg, 1620, on which his 
refutation among contemporaries 
chiefly rested; played organ at Mo- 
ritzkirche, Halle; was chapelmastcr 
to Markgraf of Brandenburg; one of 
the foremost of early organ virtuosi; 
pupil of Sweelinek. B. 1587, Halle; 
d. Mar. 24, 1654, Halle. 

Schein (Johann Hermann) com- 
posed a Lutheran “ Cantional,” 1627 ; 
became chapelmaster at Weimar, and 
Cantor of the Leipsic Thomasschule, 
1615-30. B. Jan. 20, 1586, Gruhain, 
Saxony; d. Nov. 19, 1630, Leipsic. 

Schelble (Johann Nepomuk) 
founded the Frankfort CJlcilienverein 
and conducted its notable concerts 
1818 to 1835, when he relinquished 
the baton to Mendelssohn; was the 
friend of Beethoven and Spohr, while 
resident in Vienna; taught and sang, 
and in 1817 became director Frank- 
fort Musical Academy ; composed 
opera and other forgotten music; pu- 
pil of Weisse, Vogler, and Krebs. 


B. Hufingen, May 16, 1789; d. Aug. 7, 
1837. 

Scheller (Jakob) played violin ad- 
mirably, but w'as so improvident that 
on tours he often had to borrow an 
instrument; concertmeister in Stutt- 
gart orchestra 1785-92, when the 
French took the city; pupil of Viotti 
and Vogler. B. May 16, 1759, Schet- 
tal, Bohemia; d. about 1800. 

Schemelli (George Christian) 
compiled a song book, 1736, containing 
many of J. S. Bach’s melodies; Can- 
tor of Zeitz; pupil Thomasschule. 
B. about 1678, Herzberg. 

Schenk (Elliot F.) conducted, lec- 
tured, taught, composed songs, etc.; 
was assistant conductor the WALTER 
DAMROSCII opera company, and cliief 
conductor the 1H]NRY W. SAVAGE 
English opera company; in 1908 di- 
rected choral organizations in. Newark, 
N. J. ; son of the Rev. Dr. Schcnck. 
B. Brooklyn, New York; add. Newark. 

Schenk (Johann) composed for, 
and played viol da gamba at the court 
of Diisseldorf; 17th century. 

Schenk (Johann) helped Beetho- 
ven in his studies during the great 
composer’s early residence in Vienna; 
was the friend of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Schubert; composed the long popular 
opera “ Der Dorfbarbier,” Klirnth- 
nerthor Theater, Vienna, Nov. 7, 1796, 
tlie canUitas “ Die Huldiguiig,” “ Die 
Mai,” and many symphonies, con- 
certos, quartets, and dramatic works, 
wrote on theory; chapelmaster to 
Prinz von Auersperg from 1794; boy 
chorister in Vienna, then pupil of 
Wagenseil. B. Wiener Neustadt, Aus- 
tria, Nov. 30, 1753; d. Dec. 29, 1836, 
Vienna. 

Scherz. Oer. Play, fun, drollery. 
Scherzando, Scherzoso, It, “ Play- 
ful, lively,” as to a phrase or move- 
ment. 

Scherzhaft. Ger, Funny, droll. 

Scherzo. It. “Joke.” A move- 
ment which should be humorous and 
capricious in character, moulded from 
the earlier minu,et movement by 
Beethoven, and occurring as the third 
movement in a symphony or sonata. 
It is sometimes in RONDO FORM, 
with the trio omitted, usually fast, 
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and as composed by Ceethovcn, in 
triple time. 

Schetky (Johann Georg Chris- 
toff) composed the song “ Clarinda, 
mistress of my soul” for his friend 
Robert Burns; played ’cello at Edin- 
burgh concerts ; composed chamber 
music published by Bremner in that 
city. B. 1740, son and pupil of the 
court musician Louis Schetky; d. Nov. 
29, 1824, Edinburgh. 

Schicht (Johann Gottfried) com- 
posed three oratorios, church and 
chamber music; edited Bach’s motets; 
played clavier; became cantor of the 
Thomasschule, 1810. ,B. Sept. 29, 

1753, Zittau; d. Feb. 23, 1823. 

Schickhard (Johann Christian) 
composed instrumental works pub- 
lished in Hamburg and republished 
in London; Hamburg, 18th century. 

Schicksalslied. Johannes Bralims’ 
ode to words by Hdldcrlin, Op. 64, 
known in English version as ‘‘ Song of 
Destiny,” was first performed Oct. 18, 
1871, by the Carlsruhe Philharmonic 
Society, the composer conducting. 

Schiedmayer (Johann David) 
made instruments at Erlangen and 
Nuremberg. D. 1806, Nuremberg. 
Johann Lorenz founded the first 
piano factory in Stuttgart, 1809, in 
partnership with C. F. Dieiidonn^, 
who d. 1825, after which the house 
became Schiedmayer & Sohne on 
the admission of ADOLF and HER- 
MAN, his sons. B. 1786; son of 
JOHANN DAVID; d. 1860. Her- 
mann was associated in business with 
his father, JOHANN LORENZ, d. 
1861. Hermann succeeded to the 
business of his father, HERMANN, 
and was a member of the firm in 1908. 
Adolf was in partnership with his 
father, Johann Lorenz. B, 1820; d. 
1890. Adolf succeeded to the share of 
his father, ADOLF, and was a member 
of the house in 1908. The Stuttgart 
house known in 1908 as Schiedmayer 
Pianoforte-Fabrik was founded by 
the younger sons of JOHANN LCH 
llENZ. Julius, who served as expert 
on jury of awards for international 
exhibitions, first studied harmonium 
making, then joined his father and 
continued in business with him until 


the latter’s death. B. 1822; d. 1878. 
Paul was an expert harmonium 
maker, but joined in the new firm 
with his brother on the death of their 
father, JOHANN LORENZ, 1860. 
D. June 18, 1890. 

Schiettamente, Schietto. It, 
Simple, pure, neat. 

Schiever (Ernst) played violin in 
Joachim Quartette, then founded the 
Graflich Hochberg Quartette; and on 
becoming concertmeister of the Rich- 
ter orchestra, settled in Liverpool 
and founded the quartette bearing his 
name, in which he played first violin; 
A. Ross, 2nd violin; Carl Cour- 
voisier, viola; Walter Hatton, 
’cello. Pupil of Joachim, he was a 
member of the Muller quartette, 
1868-69, then taught Berlin Hoch- 
schule. B. Mar. 23, 1844; add. 
Liverpool, Eng. 

Schikaneder (Emmanuel) wrote 
the., book of Mozart’s “ ZAUBER- 
FLOTE,” in which he created the 
rdle of Papageno ” ; built and opened 
the Theater-an-der-Wien, Vienna 1801 ; 
was actor, manager, prolific libret- 
tist; professed friend and Masonic 
brother of Mozart. B. 1751, Ratis- 
bon; d. Sept. 21, 1812. 

Schilling (Dr. Gustav) wrote “En- 
cyclopie der gesaramten musika- 
lischenWissenschaften oder Universal 
Lexicon dcr Tonkunst,” Stuttgart, 
seven vols., 1835-40, and other books 
on music; directed Stoepel’s Music 
School, Stuttgart, 1830 to 1857, when 
he settled in America. B. Schwiegers- 
hausen, Hanover, Nov. 3, 1803; d. 
Mar. 1881, Nebraska, U. S. A. 

Schillings (Max) composed the 
tliree-act opera “ Ingwelde,” Carls- 
ruhe, 1894 ; “ Der Pfeifertag,” 

Schwerin, 1901; “Moloch,” Dresden, 
1906, the symphonic fantasias “ Mecr- 
gruss ” and “ Secmorgeii ” and many 
works in smaller forms; became 
chorusmaster at Bayreuth, 1902; pu- 
pil of Brambach and von Konigslow 
at Bonn. B. April 19, 1868, Duren, 
Rheinland; add. Munich. 

Schimon (Adolf) taught vocal 
Leipsic Conservatory, 1874-77, then 
at Royal Music School, Mimich; com- 
posed chamber music, the opera Stra- 
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della,” Florence, 1844; edited works 
of Porpora and other old masters; 
pupil, Paris Conservatoire under Bcr- 
ton and IIal(jvy. 13. Fob. 29, 1820, 
Vienna; ra. ANNA REGAN; d. June 
21, 1887, Lcipsic. Anna Regan sang 
in concerts with much success in Ger- 
many and England; taught Munich 
Royal School of Music ; pupil of Mine. 
Schuhert. R. Soj)t. 18, 1841, Aich, near 
Carlsbad; d. April 18, 1902, Munich. 

Schindelmeisser (Louis) composed 
“ Mathilde ” and live other operas, 
the oratorio “ St. Boniface,” songs, 
etc.; played clarinet; became concert- 
nieister, served at Pest nine years, at 
Berlin, and to the court at Darmstadt. 
B. Dec. 8, LSll, Kdnigsberg; d. Mar. 
30, 18(34, Darmstadt. 

Schindler (Anton) wTotc “ Bio- 
graphic von Ludwig von Beethoven,” 
Munster, 1840, a trustworthy book 
based on facts obtained while Bee- 
thoven’s friend and secretary, and on 
the Beethoven papers, which passed 
into his possession on Breuning’s 
death; played violin; conducted at 
Josephstadt Theatre and bec-ame chap- 
elrnastcr at Aix-la-Chapelle and Mini- 
ster. The historic quarrel between 
Seliindler and Beethoven was the 
fault of the master, wlio was faith- 
fully attended by Schindler during 
his last illness. B. Mcdl, Moravia, 
1796; d. Jan. 16, 1864, Frankfort. 

Schira (Francesco) composed the 
operas “ Niccolo de ’Lapi,” Her Maj- 
esty’s, London, 1863; “ Selvaggia,” 

Naples, 1865; liis masterpiece, “ Lia,” 
Venice, 18(>(i; and many other dramatic 
works, besides arranging and coinluct- 
ing operatic performances in Jjondoii, 
and producing works for Balfe; made 
first success with “ Elena e Malvina,” 
La Scala, Milan, 1832, and then be- 
came director of the Lisbon opera and 
conservatory, eight years ending 1842, 
when, after brief sojourn in Paris, he 
settled in London; Commander of the 
Crown of Italy; pupil of the Milan 
(Vmservatory. B. Sept. 19, 1815, 

Malta; d. Oct. 16, 1883, London. 

Schirmer (Gustav) founded the 
music publishing house of G. Schir- 
mer, New York. Settling in the 
American metropolis, 1837, he was 


first employed in the music house of 
Scharfenberg & Luis, then became 
manager for the Breusing house, 1854, 
and in 1861 bought the establishment 
with the aid of B. Beer, when it be- 
came known as Beer & Schirmer, and 
on Beer’s death became sole owner. 
B. 1829, Saxony; d. 1893, Eisenach. 
On his death the business was incor- 
porated by his sons and successors, 
Rudolph "E. and Gustave and on 
the death of tlie latter, 1907, the con- 
trol of the business remained in pos- 
session of Rudolph E. Schirmer. The 
house for many years maintained tlie 
largest musicjil circulating library in 
the country, but eventually trans- 
ferred it to the Institute of Musical 
Art. A specialty was made of pub- 
lishing the w’orks of American com- 
posers, and a Library of Musical Clas- 
sics. Dr. P. Goetschius and Dr. The- 
odore Baker were tlie literary ad- 
visers, and the musical publications 
had reached 18,000 titles in 1906. 

Schisma. (ik. Half the difference 
resulting from the tuning up of 
twelve fifths and seven octaves; half 
of a CO.MMA MAXIMA. 

Schlag. Gcr, A beat of time, or of 
a vibrating reed or a j)ercussion in- 
strument. 

Schlagfeder. Gcr. PLECTRUM. 

Schleifen. Gcr. To slide, to glide. 

Schleifer. Gcr. Slurred note or 
GRACE. 

Schleifezeichen. Gcr. SLUR. 

Schlesinger (Adolf Martin) 
founded a music publishing house in 
Berlin, 1795, which brought out a full 
score edition of Bach’s “ Matthew 
J’assion,” and published the “ Berliner 
Allgemcine miisikalische Zeitung.” D. 
1839. Heinrich succeeded to the 
business of his father, ADOLF MAR- 
TIN; founded the ‘‘Echo,” 1851, which 
he sold to Leineau, 18(i4. B. 1807 ; 
d. Dec. 14, 1879. Moritz Adolf 
founded a music publishing house in 
Paris, 1834, which speedily acquired 
a very large catalogue, including the 
scores of Mozart’s operas, and com- 
plete editions of Beethoven, Hummel, 
etc. ; founded the ‘‘ Gazette Musicale,” 
which later became the “ Revue Musi- 
cale,” 1834 to 1880; sold his business 
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in 1846 to BraAdus & Dufour. B. 
Berlin, oldest son of ADOLF MAR- 
TIN; d. 1871, Baden-Baden. 

Sclilick (Arnold) wrote “Ta])la- 
tnren,” and other works on or^ari 
playing, organ building, and composed 
organ music published in German Tab- 
lature; was celebrated blind organist 
and lutenist in service of the Elector 
Palatine iit Heidelberg. B. about 
1460, Bohemia; d. after 1611. 

Schmid (Anton) wrote many books 
on the literature and history of music, 
and proved Haydn’s authorship of the 
Austrian National hymn; was custos 
of Vienna Imperial library. B. Pihl, 
Bohemia, Jan. JO, 1787; d. July 3, 
1867, Salzburg. 

Schmidt (Bernhard) was the real 
name of the celebrated organ builder 
known in England as “ Father 
Smith,” wlio built the organs in the 
Whitehall Chapel Royal, Westminster 
Abbey, the Temple, Durham Cathe- 
dral, and for St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, where he played organ. Schmidt 
was accompanied to England, 1630, by 
his nephews, Gerard and Bernard or 
Christian, and from 1697 was court 
organ builder to Queen Anne. B. 
about 1030, Germany; d. 1708, London. 

Schmitt (Aloys) composed 100 
works in all forms; was court organ- 
ist at Hanover; taught Ferdinand 
Hiller and others at Frankfort; pupil 
of his father, a cantor at Obernburg, 
and of Andr6 of OtTenbach, in compo- 
sition; also successful pianist. B. 
August 26, 1788, Erlenbach; d. July 
25, 1866, Frankfort. Jakob composed 
the opera ** Alfred der Grosse,” Ifam- 
burg, and more than 300 other works ; 
brother and pupil of ALOYS. B. Nov. 
2, 1803, Obernburg; d. 1863. George 
Aloys edited and completed Mozart’s 
great C minor Mass; composed 
“ Trilby,” an operetta, Frankfort, 
1845, and many other largo works, 
including an “ In Memoriam,” which 
he was conducting when stricken dead 
by apoplexy ; was chapelmaster at 
J^chwerin, and directed Dresden Sing- 
akademie and Mozartverein; pupil of 
his father, ALOYS, and of Vollweiler. 
B. Hanover, Feb. 2, 1827; d. Oct. 15, 
1902, Dresden, 


SCHNEIDEB 

Schlick (Johann Conrad) played 
and coinposeil for ’cello. B. 1759, 
Westphalia; d. 1825, Gotha. 

Schloesser (Louis) composed “ Das 
Lebcii eiii Traum,” 1839, and four 
other operas, instrumental and church 
music; pupil of Salieri, Seyfried, and 
Mayseder, Vienna, and of Kreutzer 
and Lesueiir, Paris Conservatoire. B. 
1800, Darmstadt; d. Nov. 17, 1886, 
Darmstadt. Carl Wilhelm Adolph 
comj)osed piano music; taught Royal 
Academy of Music, London; retired 
1003. B. Feb. 1, 1830; son and pupil 
of LOUIS; add. Lomloii. 

Schluss. Gcr. End, FINALE. 

Schliissel. Gcr, CLEF. 

Schlussfall. Gvr, (hVDENCE, 

Sclilusschor. Final chorus. 

Schlussreim. (icr. Song refrain. 

Schmeltzl, or Schmeltzel (Wolf- 
gang) composed a collection of 
“ Quodlihets,” Vienna, 1544; at first 
cantor of Ambcrg; later entered the 
Church. 

Schmelzend. Gcr. “Melting 
away.” Di m i n ish ing. 

Schmerz. Ger. Grief. Sorrow. 

Schmerzhaft. Her. Sorrowful. 

Schnabel. Ger, Mouthpiece of the 
clarinet and other instruments played 
in like manner. 

Schnarrpfeifen; Schnarrwerk. 
C/cT. Organ reed pipes or stops. 

Schneider (Georg Abraham) com- 
posed the oratorio “ Die Pilgrime auf 
(h)lgotha” and many works in all 
forms; became conductor Berlin Opera, 
1826; played horn and oboe. B. 
A|)ril 9, 1770, Darmstadt; d. 1839, 
Herlin. 

Schneider (Johann Christian 
Friedrich) com posed the oratorio 
“ Siindfluth ” (The Deluge), part- 
songs for male choir, which are still 
sung, 23 symphonies, 60 sonatas, seven 
operas,etc. ; wndueted important Ger- 
man festivals; founded a musical in- 
stitute in Dessau, where Robert Franz 
was a pupil, a singakademie and lie- 
dertafel while chapelmaster there 
to the Duke; organist at Thomas- 
kircho and director opera at Leipsic 
in early life, where lie was pupil of 
Schoenfelder and Unger; composed 
symphony at 10. B. Alt-Waltersdorf, 
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Jan. 3, 1780; d. Nov. 23, 1853. Jo- 
hann Gottlob became court organist 
at Dresden, and from 1820 was recog- 
nized as leading organ virtuoso; 
taught Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and others; organist University 
Church, Lcipsic, at 22; notable for 
interpretations of Bach. B. Oct. 28, 
1789, Alt-Gcrsdorf ; d. April 13, 1864, 
Dresden. 

Schnell. Gct\ Quick.” Nach und 
nach SChneller, “ quicker and (quicker.” 

Schneller or Schnelzer. Oer. 
TRILL. 

Schnorr von Carolsfeld (Ludwig) 

sang ten. in opera; admirable as 
“ Robert ” and “ Lohengrin created 
the rOlc of “ Tristan ” at Wagner’s re- 
quest, when he caught a fatal chill; 
was pupil of Otto, Devrient, J..eipaic 
Conservatory; painted, wrote poetry, 
edited old music. B. July 2, 1836, Mu- 
nich; son of the painter and director 
Kunst Akadomic; d. July 15, 1865, 
Dresden. Malwina Garrigues sang 
sop. in opera with distinction, and 
taught; created “ Isolde ” to her hus- 
band’s “Tristan.” B. Dec. 7, 1825; 
m. LUDWIG, 1854; d. Feb. 8, 1904, 
Carlsruhe. 

Schoberlechner (Franz) composed 
the operas “ II Barone di Dolzheim,” 
St. Petersburg, 1829; “ Rossane,” 

Feb. 9, 1839, Milan; played piano, 
performing lluminel’s second concerto 
(dedicated to him), at 10. B. July 
21, 1797, Vienna; d. Jan. 7, 1843, 
Berlin. Soiohie DalPocca sang sop. 
in opera and concerts, receiving 20,000 
rubles salary at St. Petersburg from 
1827; pupil of her father. B. 1807, 
St. Petersburg; m. FRANZ, 1824; d. 
1863, Florence. 

Schobert, Chobert, or Schubart 

composed 17 sonatas for violin and 
piano, four books of piano sonatas, 
etc.; played harpsichord admirably; 
became musician to Prince de Conti, 
Paris, 1760; was organist at Versailles 
for a time. B. 1720, Strassburg; d. 
1767, Pari.s. 

Schoelcher (Victor) wrote “The 
Life of Handel,” London, 1857 ; made 
notable collections of books and in- 
struments presented to the Paris Con- 
servatoire; was a distinguished ama- 


teur in music ; soldier and statesman, 
becoming life senator of France, 1875; 
wrote on music when exiled by Napo- 
leon III. B. July 1, 1804, Paris; d. 
Dec. 24, 1893, Horvillc, Seine-ct-Oise. 

Schoenberger (Benno) composed 
three piano sonatas, three rhapsodies, 
etc.; gave successful recitals in Lon- 
don; toured America, 1894; taught; 
pupil of Door, Bruckner, and Volk- 
mann, Vienna Conservatory. B. Sept. 
12, 1863, Vienna; add. London. 

Schoenefeld (Henry) composed the 
symphonies, “ Rural,” “ Springtime,” 
the ode with orchestra, “ The Three 
Indians,” overtures; a violin sonata, 
Marteau prize, 1899; conducted Ger- 
mania Miinnerchor, Chicago; pupil of 
his father, then of Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, where he won prize for chorus 
with orchestra, later performed at 
the Gewandhaus. B. Oct. 4, 1857, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; add. Los Angeles. 

Schola Cantorum was the name of 
a notable school in PARTS. 

Sebolz (Bernard E.) composed tlie 
“Malinconia,” symphony in B Hat, Op. 
60; a requiem, the operas “Carlo 
Rosa,” Munich, 1858, “Anno 1757,” 
Berlin, 1903; overtures to Goethe’s 
“ Iphigenie ” and “ Im Freien ” ; di- 
rected Frankfort Hoch Conservatory in 
succession to Raff, 1883, prior to which 
he had been teacher in the royal school 
at Munich, chapelmaster at Hanover, 
and from 1871 director the Breslau 
orchestervercin. Pupil of Ernest 
Pauer and W. S. Dehn, at Mainz, he 
became a prolific composer. Other 
works to be noted are : “ Das Sieges- 
fest,” “ Das Lied von der Glocke,” for 
orchestra, soli, and chorus, and the 
operas “ Zietensche Husaren,” Bres- 
lau, 1869; “Morgiane,” Munich, 1870; 
“Genoveva,” Nuremberg, 1875; “Der 
Trumpeter von SUkkingen,” Wiesba- 
den, 1877; “Die vornehmen Wirte,” 
Leipsic, 1883; “ Ingo,” Frankfort am 
Main, 1898. B. Mainz, Mar. 30, 1835; 
add. Frankfort. 

Schonfeld (Hermann) composed a 
symphony, three cantatas, three over- 
tures ; became cantor and royal chapel- 
master at Breslau. B. 1829, Breslau; 
add. Breslau. 

School. System of teaching; char- 
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acteristics of certain composers whose 
style made a school. Sometimes named 
after the city where the composers 
lived and after the men themselves. 

Schophar or Shopliar. A Hebrew 
trumpet, made of a ram’s horn. 

Schopp or Schop (Johann) com- 
posed chorale tunes; played organ St. 
.lames kirche, Hamburg, violin to the 
court at Copenhagen; was also vir- 
tuoso on trombone and lute. D. about 
1G()5. 

Schott (Anton) sang ten. in opera, 
debut as “ Max ” in “ h’rcischiitz,” 
1870, Frankfort, and thereafter ap- 
])oaring in such roles as “ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” “ Kienzi,” “ l^hcngrin,” at 
Berlin, Schwerin, and Hanover, join- 
ing Dr. Damrosch at the Metropolitan, 
New York, in 1884. ISehott still sang 
admirably in concert as late as 190(». 
in early life he was in the army, and 
rose to be a captain in the Franco- 
Prussian war, at the close of which 
he became a pupil of Pischek and 
Frau Schebest. B. Schloss 8taufc- 
neck, Swabia, June 25, 1840; add. 
Perlin. 

Schott ^s, B., Sohne publish music at 
Mainz, having a catalogue in 1908 of 
more than 23,000 books, including 
many valuable technical works. Bern- 
hard, the founder of the house, started 
in business 1773. 1). 1817. Andreas 
continued and enlarged the publishing 
house. B. 1781; son of BERNHARD; 
(1. 1840. Johann Joseph was in busi- 
ness with bis brother ANDREAS. 
The brothers had established a branch 
in Antwerp prior to their father’s 
death, and this w^as afterwards re- 
moved to Brussels. Branches were 
then opened in London and Baris. B. 
1782; d. 1855. Adam conducted the 
business of the London Branch, but 
later became a bandmaster, and died 
in India. Brotlier of ANDREAS and 
dOIlANN JOSEPH. Franz Philipp 
became associated with the business 
1825, and succeeded to the mfinagement 
of affairs for the third generation. 
B. 1811; son of ANDREAS; d. 1874, 
Milan. Peter managed the Paris and 
Brussels houses for the third genera- 
tion. B. Mainz; son of ANDREAS; 
d. Sept. 20, 1804, Paris. His son Peter, 


a nephew, Franz von Landwehr, 
and pr. L. Strecker were the heads 
of allairs iii 1908, when the firm had 
houses in New York, Rotterdam, and 
Leipsic, as well as at the points 
named. 

Schottische. Ger. “Scotch Dance.” 
Modern dance in 2-4 time. 

Schradieck (Henry) taught and 
played violin with ability; conducted; 
<^omposcd 25 (Irosse Studien for vio- 
lin, and three volumes of tecdinieal 
studies. Pupil at first of his father, 
lie later studied with Leonard at the 
Brussels Conservatory, where he won 
first prize, then with David at Leip- 
sic, and in 1803 was engaged as solo- 
ist at the Reinthaler concerts in 
Bremen; then served as violin teacher, 
Moscow Conservatory, 1804-08, when 
he became concertmeister to the Ham- 
burg Pliilharmonic Society, serving six 
years. In 1874 he became concert- 
nicister at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, 
led the theatre orchestra, and taught 
in the conservatory. Then ho settled 
in CINCINNATI as head of the violin 
department of the COLl.EaE OF 
MUSIC, and organized an excellent 
symphony orch(*stra composed of the 
teachers and advanced pupils, giving 
the first eight of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies in a single season. In 1889 he 
retired from this post and again be- 
came concertmeister at Hamburg, but 
returned to America, taught in the 
National Conservatory, then at the 
Broad Street (Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia, and finally opened his own school 
in Brooklyn, Now York. B. April 29, 
184(i, Hamburg; add. Brooklyn-New 
York. 

Schreck (Gustav) compose<l the 
oratorio “ Christus der Auferstan- 
dene,” Gewandhaus, 1892, concert can- 
tatas, etc. ; became cantor of the 
THOMASSCllUbK, 1892. Pupil of 
the Leipsic Conservatory, he was made 
teacher of theory and composition in 
that institution, 1885, and on accept- 
ing the important post at the Thomas- 
scdiule, was made royal professor. B. 
Sept. 8, 1849, Zculenroda; add. 

Leipsic. 

Schreibart. Gcr. Style. 

Schrittmassig. Ocr, Slowly. 
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Schroder (Christopher) built or- 
gaus in London, liaviiig learned the 
craft with ‘‘Father Smith.” In 1727 
ho built the organ in Westminster 
Abbey, played at the coronation of 
George it. 

Schroder (Hermann) composed, 
wrote on music; played violin; taught 
Royal School for Church Music, Ber- 
lin, and founded his own scliool Ihore; 
pupil of A. Ritter. B. July 28, 1843, 
(iuedlinburg ; add. Berlin. Karl com- 
posed the operas “ Aspasia,” Sonders- 
hausen, 1892, “ Der Askct,” 1803, 
Leipsic, and the operetta “ Mala jo,” 
1887; played ’cello Gewandhaus and 
Stadt theatre, Leipsic ; taught Leipsic 
Conservatory; conducted opera Am- 
sterdam, Berlin, Hamburg; then be- 
came cbapclmasier and director of the 
Sondershausen Conservatory. B. Dec. 
18, 1848; brother of HERMANN; add. 
Sondershausen. Alwin became one 
of the best known of modern ’cellists 
and quartette players, although chiefly 
self-taught on that instrunumt. Vio- 
lin pupil of his brother TTERMANN, 
and of Andr(5 for piano, i.)e iXhna for 
violin and W. Tappert, theory, he was 
first ’cellist in Liebig’s “Concert Or- 
chester,” 1875, then held a similar 
post in Hamburg, then became assist- 
ant to, and later successor to, his 
brother KARL at f he Gewandhaus and 
Leipsic Conservatory; joined the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra as first ’cello, 
1880, was an original memher of the 
Kncisel Quartette, and in 1008, one of 
the founders of the HESS-SCHRr)- 
DER QUARTETTE. B. June 15, 1855, 
Nouhaldensleben, Magdeburg; add. 
New York. Franz played viola, and 
with the three brothers above named 
organized the Schroder Quartette, 
1871. 

Schroder-Devrient (Wilhelmine) 
sang sop. in opera, ranking with the 
foremost German artists of all time; 
debut as “ Pamina ” in “ Zauber- 
fidte,” Vienna, 1821, and thereafter 
distinguishing herself as “ Agathe ” 
in “ Freischiitz ” under Von Weher’s 
direction, and as “ Fidelio ” on the 
last and highly successful revival of 
that work, attended by the composer. 
In 1823 she received 2000 thalers from 


the Dresden opera, and commanded 
$500 an appearance later in her career 
in London, where she was an especial 
favourite from 1832. Her Wagnerian 
roles included Adriano Colonna, wliich 
she created, Senta, and Venus, and 
her last appearance took pla<fe in Riga 
as Romeo, 1848, although sIk? appeared 
at the Gewandhaus in concert, 1850. 
Pupil of her father, Friedrich, who 
had sung the name part in “ Don Gio- 
vanni ” when first produced in German, 
and who died, 1818, slie inherited a. 
talent for acting from her mother, horn 
Antoinette Sophie Biirgor, a talented 
tragedienne, and in childhood joinctl 
the forces of the Ilofburg Theatre, Vi- 
enna. B. Dec. G, 1804; m. Karl De- 
vrient, the actor, 1824; divoreerl him, 
1828; m. Herr von Doring; divorced 
him, and in 1850 m. Herr von 
Bock, of Livonia; d. Jan. 21, 1860, 
Coburg. 

Schroter (Corona Elizabeth Wil- 
helmine) composed two books of 
songs; was court singer at Weimar 
from 1770, and created the rrde of 
“ Tpbig(^nie ” in Goethe’s play, and 
composed the music for “Die Fisch- 
eriii”; pupil of her father, Johann 
Friedrich, wl)o was oboist at Warsaw. 
Her acquaintauee with Goethe began 
1760. B. Jan. 14, 1751, Guboii; d. 
Aug. 23, 1802, Ilmenau. Johann 

Heinrich composed duos for violi?i 
and for violin and ’c(dlo; played vio- 
lin; brother of CORONA E. W. Jo- 
hann Samuel played ’cello; toured 
in early life with his father, sister, 
and brother, then settled in London, 
where lie married one. of his pupils, 
and retired on receiving $2500 per 
annum to consent to an annulment of 
the marriage. In 1782 he became 
music master to the Queen in succes- 
sion to J. C. Bach, and published six 
barpsicliord sonatas, and later six 
concertos and other chamber music. 
B. 1750, Warsaw; brother of 
CORONA E. W,; d. Nov. 2, 1788. 

Schroeter (Leonard) composed 
“Hymni Sacri,” Erfurt, 1587, at a 
time when certain of the Latin hymns 
were still permitted in the Lutheran 
service; became Cantor of Mag<leburg 
Cathedral in succession to Gallus 
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Dressier, 15G4. B. Torgau; d. after The year before Sclmbert’s mother had 
ICOO. ^ ^ ^ passed away and his father liaving re- 

Schubart (Christian Eriedrich married, tlie })oy found conditions at 
Daniel) composed a Salve Regina and home far from pleasant. To avoid 
clavier pieces; founded the Mann- military service lie (pialificd at the 
heim “ Deutsche Chronik,” 1744, later Normal Scliool for the post of school- 
known as “ Vaterlands-Cllironik master, and for three years he was his 
wrote on musical aesthetics, and his father’s assistant; but his lieart was 
biography, wliile in prison. B. 1739, never in this work, and he spent most 
Obersontheim, Swabia; d. Oct. 10, of his time with music. Salieri aided 
1791. A him in the study of composition, and 

Schubert (Franz Peter) was the ^vhen in his eiglitcenth year Schubert 
world’s greatest composer of songs, Ij^^d begun to compose witli that ex- 
practically tlie creator of the art song, traordinary facility wlncli was his 
and one of the most ])rolific as well as characteristic in after life; thus in a 
one of the greatest of all com])Osers in single day he composed eight songs, 
every form. Son of a IVToraviaii peas- including “ Der Erlkdnig,” and a total 
ant 'schoolmaster who had married a 144 songs between his seventeenth 
cook in Vienna, by-^ name Elizabeth and eighteenth birthd.ays. He took 
Vitz, a Silesian woman, Franz was one advantage of opportunities afforded 


of 14 children. Habits of industry at this period to hear the best 
were forced upon the whole family by concerts, and conceived a lasting 


necessity^, but the father W'as deter- and earnest admiration for both 


mined his children should have the Mozart and Beethoven. His first 


best educational advantages he could 
obtain. Accordingly Franz was in 
childhood the violin jnipil of Michael 
Ilolzer, choirmaster of the parish 
church at LichtenthM and, his master 
said, “ soon had harmony at his 
lingers* ends.” He developed a lovely 
soprano voice which gaincul him en- 
trance to the Convict in Vienna, where 
choristers were trained for the Im- 
perial Chapel, and were given the ru- 
diments of an education, provided 
with an attractive uniform, well fed 
and well lodged. An orchestra com- 
posed of the pupils practiced daily tlu^ 
works of the m.astt^r composers, and 
the boys were encourcaged to attempt 
composition, which was only ])ossiblc 
to Schubert through the generosity of 
his fellow pupil Spaun, wlio gave liiiii 
the music paper wliich Schubert was 
too poor to buy. Schubert’s first sym- 
phony was composed at sixteen, but he 
was already author of a immber of 
fantasias, some songs, and an overture, 
T Unfortunately the discipline of the 
Convict was far from strict, and the 
boy was permitted to pursue his stud- 
ies in a desultory manner, so that 
when his voice broke in 1813 he wms 
unable to stand the examination which 
Would have given him a scholarship. 


mass, that in F, written between 
May 17 and July 22, 1814, w'hich 
some critics rank next to the great 
Beethoven mass in C, was performed 
by his old teacher Holzer in the Licht- 
enthal Parish (Miureh. Then he began 
the composition of dramatic pieces, 
always liampcrcd by the lack of a good 
libretto, and composed four other 
masses; but b(*ing unable to obtain a. 
living from his art in Vienna, souffhx 
unsuccessfully to secure the dirrefor- 
ship of a music school at Layb' ju In 
ISIS, and again in 1824, . Mubert 
spent his summer at Zelf^sz, ^l^lSigary, 
as teacher in the family of '' ^ymt Es- 
terhazy, wIktc his surroun^^^TTs were 
delighiful in all respects, bff Avhere he 
none tlie h‘ss complained of^nmeliness. 
During the remainder of his short life 
Schubert lived a Bohemian existence, 
having no assured income at iiny time, 
sometiiiu's sharing the rooni of his 
friend I'Vanz von Schober or such 
other of his boon companions as 
might be temjiorarily in funds; but 
from first to last h(' was underpaid by 
his publishers, unayipreciated by th^ 
general public, and practically un- 
known either to the higher grade of 
musical sociidy or to the court circles 
which had at once starved and petted 
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Mozart, and had tolerated the brusque- 
neas of Beethoven. Through the friend- 
ship of Michael Vogl, a popular tenor, 
Schubert's songs came to get a hear- 
ing, and gradually the publishers were 
willing to buy them, but at prices 
which in these days seem ridiculously 
low. The celebrated “ Winterreiso 
series of songs brought him an aver- 
age of twenty cents apiece, his dra- 
matic works brought practically noth- 
ing, and a heap of manuscripts found 
after his death which kept the pub- 
lishers busy for more than a decade, 
making the fortunes of several houses, 
were valued in the inventory at about 
two dollars. “ Die Zwillingsbriider,” 
his farce, was produced at the Kiimth- 
nerthor Theatre, 1820, but failed after 
the sixth performance; his serious 
opera “Alphonso und Estrella was 
found too dillicult by the musicians 
who undertook to rehearse it in 1822 
at Graz, and was not actually per- 
formed until Liszt brought it out in 
1854, and his music to “ Rosamunde,” 
while well received on its production 
at the Theater-an-der-Wien, was with- 
drawn after the second performance. 
Of his many symphonies the best were 
not performed during the composer's 
lifetime. In 182(1, when the composer 
was at the height of such small fame 
as he attained in life, he received a 
matter of 200 florins for the seven 
solfjs from the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
puKv^^jed by Artaria, and 800 florins 
or $00 for the violin sonata in 

D, and the “ Divertissement ft 

Ja HorP'^ise,” Opt 54. More than any 
other ^®^boser Schubert possessed the 
art of ^^dting melody which should 
blend ed. ^pletely with the spirit of a 
song, and he was gifted with a fine 
discriminating taste in the matter of 
poetry. More than one hundred poets 
are represented in a group of 000 songs 
which composed; and of these he 
selected for his purposes 72 songs by 
Goet^he, 64 by Schiller, 48 by Mayr- 
hojiftr, 44 by Mttller, 25 by HOlty, 27 
My Matthisson, 20 by Kosegarten; the 
other poets represented being Schlegel, 
Klopstock, Kflrner, 8chober, Seidl, 
Sal is, Claudius, Walter Scott, Rell- 
fitab, Uz, Osaian, Heine, Shakespeare, 


Pope, and Cibber, The judgment of 
the musical world fully confirms the 
estimate of Liszt, “ Schubert was the 
most poetic musician that ever lived.” 
Such songs as ‘‘ Der Erlkdnig,” “ Die 
Junge Nonne,” “ Der Doppelgftnger,” 
“ Der Toil und das Madclien,” to name 
but a few of the most familiar, are 
ample proof of this. Schubert's habits 
of composition were well defined. As 
a rule he composed or studied from six 
to seven hours until two in the after- 
noon, when, if he had as much as 
fifteen cents he would dine at a gast- 
haiis (and there were days when he 
had not this amount) or sometimes 
with a friend or patron. During the 
afternoon ho either enjoyed long walks 
or spent the next few hours with music 
at the home of a friend, and usually 
by five o'clock he could again be found 
in his favourite tavern. He could 
hardly have drunk to excess on his 
income even if the creation of more 
than a tliousand works in music in 
less than eighteen years were not proof 
at once of industry and of reasonable 
sobriety. His earliest appearance in 
good company at a concert was on the 
occasion of Salieri's Jubilee, where 
the short cantata written and com- 
posed by Schubert as Salieri's pupil 
was performed. His only public 
honour was membership in the Vienna 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, which 
elected him a member of its represent- 
ative body in 1827. Of his numerous 
compositions for piano the “Moments 
Musicaux” and “Impromptus” are 
known to every concert goer. His 
chamber music includes the notable 
quartets in A minor, D minor, and (J 
major, the piano sonatas in G, A minor, 
and B flat, while his great symphony 
in C major and the symphony in B 
minor, “ Unfinished;** were each sulfl- 
cient to. rank him with the world's 
foremost composers. In 1829 Schu- 
bert made his only notable appearance 
at a concert of his own work in the 
hall of the Musik Verein, the net re- 
ceipts being $160. At this time he 
was living with his friend Schober at 
the “Blaue Igel” (Bltte Hedgehog). 
Overwork and under-nourishment had 
combined to wreck a constitution orig* 
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inally robust. He complained of gid- 
diness and rushes of blood to the head, 
and although he continued his labours 
and maintained his usual cheerfulness 
when with his boon companions, his 
illness became more serious and his 
attacks more frequent. On Sept. 11, 
1828, he took to his bed, and although 
it was not certain his disease was not 
infectious, such friends as Spaun, Hut- 
tenbrenner, Bauernfeld, and Randhart- 
inger continued to visit him. His ill- 
ness finally developed into a malig- 
nant typhus, and in the delirium in 
which he passed away he raved about 
Beethoven, whom he had met but once 
in his life, and of whom he had then 
been mortally frightened. Ferdinand 
Schubert, oldest brother and his best 
beloved relation, was present at tlie 
end. His whole effects as shown by 
the official inventory, and including 
the precious manuscript already men- 
tioned, were valued at $12.50. The 
remains were interred at VVahring, 
near the grave of Beethoven, but in 
1888 were removed to the central 
cemetery of Vienna, along with those 
of Beethoven, and tablets now adorn 
the houses in which he was born, in 
which he lived, and where he died; 
and in 1872 the Mannergesang Verein 
of Vienna unveiled a moniunent to 
him in the Stadt park which cost 
42,000 florin^.J.B. No. 64 Nussdorfer 
StraSSe, Lichtentbal, a suburb of Vi- 
enna, Jan. 31, 1797; d. Nov. 19, 1828. 
See biographies Max Friedlander, 
Keissman, Berlin, 1873; A. Niggli, 
1880; Barbedette, Paris, 1866 ; “Aus 
Franz Schubert’s Leben,” Ferdinand 
Schubert, 1839; “Franz Schubert,” 
Dr. von Hellborn, Vienna, 1865; Eng. 
trans., A. D. Coleridge, 1869; The- 
matic Catalogue by Nottebohm. A 
complete edition of Schubert’s works 
was published by Breitkopf & Hilrtel, 
of which the catalogue follows: Or- 
chestral Works. Symphonies: No. 1, 
Symphony, D major; No. 2, Sym- 

S iony, B flat major ; No. 3, Symphony, 
major; No. 4, Tragic Symphony; 
No 6, Symphony, B flat major; No. 6, 
Symphony, C major; No. 7, Sym- 
phony, E major; No. 8, Syinplioiiy, B 
minor (unfinished); No. 10 Syinplionyin 


C. Other Orchestral Worhs: No. 1, Over- 
ture to the comedy with vocal accom- 
paniment, Der Teufel als Jlydrauli- 
cus; No. 2, D major; No, 3, B flat 
major; No. 4, D major; No. 5, D 
major (in Ital. style) ; No. 6, C ma- 
jor; No. 7, E minor; No. 8, Five 
Minuets with six Trios; No. 0, 6 
Deutsche with Coda and seven Trios; 
No. 10, Minuet. Chamber Music. 
Octets: No. 1, Octet, Op. 160; No. 2, 
Minuet and final movement of an octet 
for wind instruments; No. 3, A short 
Mourning music. Quintets: No. 1, 
Quintet, Op. 163. String Quartets: 
No. 1, B flat major; No. 2, C major; 

No. 3, B flat major; No. 4, C major; 

No. 6, B flat major; No. 6, D major; 

No. 7, D major; No. 8, Op. 168, B 

flat major; No. 9, G minor; No. 10, 
Op. 125, No. 1, E flat major; No. 11, 
Op. 125, No. 2, E major; No. 12, Quar- 
tet-Movement, C minor; No. 13, Quar- 
tet, Op. 29, A minor, No. 14, D minor ; 
No. 16, Op. 161, G major. String-Trio : 
Trio, B flat major. Piano Music. 
Piano-Quintet y Quartet j and Trios: 
No. 1, Quintet, Op. 114; No. 2, Adagio 
and Rondo in F major; No. 3, First 
Trio, Op. 99 ; No. 4, Second Trio, Op. 
100 ; No. 4 b. Second Trio, Second en- 
larged edition; No. 6, Notturno in 
E flat major, Op. 148. For Piano and 
one Instrument : No. 1, Rondo witli 
Violin, Op. 70; No. 2, Sonatina with 
Violin, Op. 137, No. 1 ; No. 3, Sona- 
tina with Violin, Op. 137, No. 2; No. 
4, Sonatina with Violin, Op. 137, No. 
3; No. 5, Fantasia with Violin, Op. 
159; No. 6, Sonata with Violin, Op. 
162; No. 7, Introduction and Varia- 
tions on a Theme (“Ihr Bliimlein 
alle”) from the Miller Songs with 
Flute, Op. 160; No. 8, Sonata with 
Arpeggione or T>ello. Piano-Duets: 
1, Nos. 1-7; II, Nos. 8-18; HI, Nos. 
19-32. Marches: No. 1, Three 
Marches (Marches h^roiques), Op. 27; 
No. 2, Six Marches, Op. 40; No. 3, 
Three Military Marches, Op. 51; No. 
4, Funeral March composed at the 
Death of the Emperor Alexander the 
First of Russia, Op. 55 ; No. 5, Heroic- 
March composed for the act of Anoint- 
ing the Emperor Nicolaus the First of 
Russia, Op. 66; No. 6, Two Character- 
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istic Marches, Op. 121 ; No. 7, Chil- 
dren’s March in G major. Other 
Works: No. 8, Overture, Op. 34, F 
major; No. 9, Overture, C major; No. 
10, Overture, D major; No. 11, Sonata, 
Op. 30, li Hat major; No. 12, Sonata, 
Op. 140, C major; No. 13, Rondo, Op. 
107, A major; No. 14, Rondo, Op. 138, 
D major; No. 15, Variations on a 
French Song, Op. 10, E minor; No. 10, 
Variations on an original Tlienie, Op. 
35, A flat major; No. 17, Variations 
on a Theme (“Was einst vor Jahren”) 
from Herold’s Opera “ Mary,*' Op. 82, 
No. 1, G major; No. 18, Introduction 
and Vari.ation on an original Theme, 
Op. 82, No. 2, B flat major; No. 19, 
Divertiss. il la hongroise. Op. 54, G 
minor; No. 20, Divertiss. il la hon- 
groise, Op. 54, G minor (on forino 
d’unc Marche brillante ct raisonnC'c) 
on Freiudi Movements, Op. 63, E 
minor; No. 21, Varied Aiidantino on 
French Movements, Op. 84, No. 1, B 
minor; No. 22, Rondo brillant on 
French Movements, Op. 84, No. 2, E 
minor; No. 23, Life’s Adversities, 
Character istical Allegro, Op. 144, A 
minor; No. 24, Fantasia, Op. 103, F 
minor; No. 25, Six Folonaises, Op. 
61; No. 26, Four Polonaises, Op. 75; 
No. 27, Four Liindler; No. 28, Fugue, 
Op. 152, E minor; No. 29, Allegro 
mod., C major and Andante, A minor; 
No. 30, Fantasia (from the year 1810) ; 
No. 31, Fantasia (from tlu* year 1811 ) ; 
No. 32, Fantasia (from the year 1813). 
i^onatas for Piano: No. 1, Sonata, E 
major (1815) ; No. 2, Sonata, C major 
(1815) ; No. 3, Sonata, A Hat major 
(1817); No. 4, Sonata, E minor 
(1817); No. 6, Sonata, Op. 147, B 
major (1817); No. 6, Sonata, Op. 
164, A minor (1817) ; No. 7, Sonata, 
Op. 122, E Hat major (1817) ; No. 8, 
Sonata, Op. 143, A minor (1823) ; No. 
9, Sonata, Op. 42, A minor (1825); 
No. 10, Sonata, Op. 120, A major 
(1825); No. 11, Sonata, Op. 53, D 
major (1825) ; No. 12, Sonata, Op. 78, 
G major (1826); No. 13, Sonata, C 
minor (1828); No. 14, Sonata, A 
major (1828) ; No. 15, Sonata, B flat 
major (1828). Fantasia, Im- 
promptus, and other Pieces for Piano: 
No. 1, Fantasia, Op. 15; No. 2, 4 Im- 


promptus, Op. 90; No. 3, 4 Im- 
promptus, Op. 142; No. 4, Musical 
Moments, Op. 94; No. 5, Adagio and 
Rondo, Op. 145; No. 6, Variations, 
F major; No. 7, Variations on a 
Theme by A. Hiittenbrenner ; No. 8, 
Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli; 
No. 9, Andante; No. 10, Piano Piece, 
A major; No. 11, Adagio, E major; 
No. 12, Allegretto, C minor; No. 13, 
3 Piano Pieces; No. 14, 5 Piano Pieces; 
No. 15, 2 Scherzos; No. 16, March, E 
major. Dances for Piano: No. 1, 
Original Dances, Op. 9; No. 2, Walzes, 
Liindler, and Ecoss, Op. 18; No. 3, 
Germ. Dances and Ecossaisea, Op. 33; 
No. 4, Sentimental Waltzes, Op. 50; 
No. 5, Viennese Ladics-Liindler and 
Ecossaises, Op. 67 ; No. 6, Noble 
Waltzes, Op. 77; No. 7, Graz Waltzes, 
Op. 91; No. 8, Twenty Waltzes, Op. 
127; No. 9, Twelve Liindler, Op. 171; 
No. 10, 17 Landler; No. 11, Twelve 
German and five Ecossaises; No. 12, 
8 Landler; No. 13, 6 German Dances; 
No. 14, 3 German Dances; No. 15, 3 
German DaiKJOs; No. 16, 3 German 
Dances; No. 17, 2 German Dances; 
No. 18, 2 German Dances; No. 19, 
German Dance; No. 20, German 
Dance; No. 21, Oerrnan and Ecossaise; 
No. 22, Cotillon; No. 23, Gallop and 
Ecossaises, Op. 49; No. 24, Graz Gal- 
lop; No. 25, 11 Ecossaises; No. 26, 8 
Ecossaises; No. 27, 6 Ecossaises; No. 
28, 5 Ecossaises; No. 29, Ecossaise; 
No. 30, 20 Minuets; No. 31, Trio “to 
bo regarded as the lost son of a 
minuet.” Vocal Music. Masses: 
No. 1, Mass in F major; No. 2, Mass 
in G major; No. 3, Mass in B llsit 
major; No. 4, Mass in C major; No. 
5, Mass in A flat major ; No. 6, Mass 
in E flat major; No. 7, Songs for the 
Celebration of the Holy Eucharist of 
the IMass with a Supplement: Tlie 
Lord’s Prayer. Minor Sacred Works, 
with Accompaniment: No. 1, OlTer- 
iory, Op. 46 ; No. 2, Op. 47 ; No. 3, 
Op. 153; No. 4, (“Tres sunt’*); 
No. 5, Graduale ; No. 6, Tantum ergo. 
Op. 45; No. 7, Tantum ergo (1816) ; 
No. 8, Tantum ergo (1822); No. 9, 
Salve regina in 15 flat major; No. 
10, Duet (“Auguste jam coeleste”); 
No. 11, Magnificat in C major; No. 
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12, Stabat mater in G minor; No. 

13, JStabat mater in F minor; No. 14, 
Kyrie (1812); No. 15, Kyrie (1813); 
No. 16, Kyrie (1813); No. 17, Salve 
regina (1816); without Accompanir 
mcnt: No. 18, Antiphone, Op. 113; 
No. 19, Salve regina, Op. 149; No. 
20, Salve regina (1816); No. 21, 
Kyrie (1813); No. 22, Supplement, 
Tantura ergo (Draught). Drama- 
lie Wor/rs; No. 1, Des Teufera 
Lustschloss (The Devil’s Enchanted 
Castle). Opera in 3 Acts; No. 2, 
Dcr vicrjalirige Posten. (The Soldier 
who kept his Post during 4 years.) 
Opera in 1 Act; No. 3, B^ernando. 
Opera in 1 Act; No. 4, The Two 
B'rieiids of Salamanka, Opera in 2 
Acts; No. 5, The Twin-Brothers, 
Opera in 1 Act; No. 6, The Conspira- 
tors, Opera in 1 Act; No. 7, The En- 
cliantcd Harp, Melodraine in 3 Acts; 
No. 8, Music to the comedy, Rosa- 
mond of Cyprus, Op. 26; No. 9, Al- 
fonso and Estrella, Opera in 3 Acts, 
Op. 69; No. 10, Fierahras, Heroic- 
Romantic Opera in 3 Acts, Op. 76. 
{Fragments) i No. 11, Claudine of 
Villa Bella; No. 12, Dcr Spiegel- 
ritter (The Knight with the Look- 
ing-glass), Little Opera; No. 13, Die 
Biirgachaft (The Bail), Opera; No. 

14, Adrast, Opera; No. 15, Pieces 
interpolated into Herold’s Opera: Das 
Zaiibergldckchcn (Tlie Enchanted 
Little Bell). For Jf and several Male 
Voices in Chorus, with Accompani- 
ment of Stringed and Wind-Instru- 
ments: No. 1, Night Song in the 
Wood, Op. 139; No. 2, Hymne an 
den heiligen Geist (Hymn to the 
Holy Ghost), Op. 154; No, 3, Gesang 
der Geister ilber den Wnssern (Song 
of the Spirits over the Waters), Op. 
167. With Piano Accompaniment: 
No. 4, Das Dorfehen (the little vil- 
lage) , Op. 11, No. 1 ; No. 5, Die Nach- 
tigall (the Nightingale), Op. 11, No. 
2; No. 6, Geist der Liebe (Love’s 
Oeniiis), Op. 11, No. .3; No. 7, IWih- 
lingslied (Vernal Song), Op. 16, No. 1; 
No. 8, Naturgenuss (Enjoyment of 
Nature), Op. 16, No. 2; No. 9, Der 
Gondelfabrer (The Gondolier), Op. 
28; No. 10, Bootsgesang, Op. 52; 
No. 11, Zur guten Nacht, Op. 81; 


No. 12, Widerspruch (Contradiction), 
Op. 105; No. 13, Nachthelle, Op. 134; 
No. 14^ Standchen (Serenade), Op. 
135; No. 15, Jm GcgeiiwUrtigen Ver- 
gangeiies (Tlie Present is the mother 
of the Past); No. 16, Drinking Song 
( “ Bh-eunde, sammclt Euch ” ) ; No. 
17, Drinking Song (“Aiif, Jedcr 
sei”); No. 18, Bergknappenlied 
(Miner’s Song); No. 19, La pasto- 
rella. Withoiit Accompaniment: No. 
20, JUnglingswonne (Youthful Pleas- 
ure), Op. 17, No. 1; No. 21, J^dehe 
(Love), Op. 17, No. 2; No. 22, Zuin 
Rundtanz (Round-dance), Op. 17, No. 
3; No. 23, Die Nacht (the night). 
Op. 17, No. 4; No. 24, Wehninth 
(Melancholy) ; No. 25, Bhvige Tdebe 
(Eternal Love); No. 26, B3ucht 
(IHight), Op. 64; No. 27, Monden- 
sohein (Moonlight), Op. 102; No. 28, 
Schlachtlied (Battle-Song), Op. 151; 
No. 29, Drinking Song of the XIV th 
century. Op. 155; No. 30, Nachtmusik 
(Serenade), Op. 156; No. 31, BVtih- 
lingsgesang (Spring Song); No. 32, 
Dcr Giiistertanz (The Dance of the 
Ghosts) ; No. 33, Gesang der Geister 
ilber den Wassern ( Song of the 
Spirits over the Waters) ; No. 34, 
Lied im Freien (Song in the open 
air); No. 35, Sehnsucht (Love’s 
Longing) ; No. 36, Rube, schonstes 
(Jliick der B>de (Rest, thou linest 
Luck of B^arth) ; No. 37, Wine and 
Love; No. 38, Der Itlntfernten (To 
the far Sweetheart) ; No. 39, Lob der 
B]insamkcit (Praise of I^oncdiness) ; 
No. 40, An den Friihling (To Spring) ; 
No. 41, Tomb and Moon; No. 42, 
Hymne; No. 43, Wer ist gross? Can- 
tata with orchestral Accompaniment; 
No. 44, Beitrag zur Jubelfeier Sa- 
lieri’s (Contribidion to the Jubilee 
of Salieri); No. 45, Gesang der 
Geister ilber den Wassern (Song of 
the Spirits over the Waters) ; No. 46, 
Das Dorfehen (The small Village). 
For Mixed horns, with Orchestral 
Accompaniment: No. 1, Lazanis 

(Fragment) ; No. 2, Cantata in 
honour of J. S]>endou, Op. 128; No. 3, 
On the B^mperor’s Birthday, Op. 157; 
No. 4, Caiitate zur Namonsfeier des 
Vaters (Cantata for the Name-day 
of the Father) ; No. 5, Glaube, Hoff- 
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mm(r u. Liebe ( Faith, Hope, and 
liOve ) . With Piano Accompaniment : 
No. (), Gott im Unf^ewitter, Gott der 
Weltschbpfer ; No. 7, Hymne an den 
Unendlichen (God in thunder-storm) ; 
No. 8, God the Creator of tlie World 
(Hymn to tbe Infinite), Op. 112; No. 
9, Miriam’s 8ong of Victory, Op. Fid; 
No. 10, Priiver, Op. l.iO; No. 11, 
Quartet, Op.*^ 140; No. 12, To the 
Sun; No. 13, Lebenslust (Love of 
Life) ; No. 14, The Dance; No. 15, 
Cantata; No. 16, Funeral Song; No. 
17, Easter Song. Without Accom- 
paniment: No. 18, Chorus of the 
Angels (from “Faust”); No, 19, 
The 92d Psalm. For 3 and more 
Female Voiccst^ tvith Piano Accom- 
paniment: No. I, Coronach, Op. 52; 
No. 2, The 23d Psalm, Op. 132; No. 
3, God in Nature, Op. 133; No. 4, 
Stiindchen (Serenade), Op. 135; 
No. 5, Life; No. 0, Klage um Ali liey 
(Complaint about Ali Bey). For 3 
Voices (Terzettos), unth Accompani- 
ment : No. 1. Die Advokaten (The 
Lawyers), Op. 74; No. 2, Der Iloch- 
zeitsbraten (The Wedding-meal) , Op. 
104; No. 3, Cantata for VogPs 
Birthday, Op. 158; No. 4, Cantata 
for the Name-day of the Father; 
No. 5, Cantata (“GUtigster, Bes* 
ter”); No. 0, Das Abendroth (The 
Evening-red) ; No. 7, Punschlied 
(Punch Song); No. 8, Trinklied 
(Drinking Song). Without ,Ac- 
companiment : No. 9, Terzetto, 

“ Vorliber die stohnende Klage”; 
No. 10, Terzetto, “ Dessen Fahne 
Donnerstiirme ” ; No. 11, Terzetto, 
“ Hier imiarmcn sich getreue 
Gatten”; No. 12, Selig durch 
die Liebe; No. 13, Wer die steile 
Sternenbahn; No. 14, The two Ways 
of Virtue; No. 15, Bardengesang 
(Minstrel’s Song); No. 10, “Griiner 
wird die An”; No. 17, Trinklied im 
Mai (Drinking Song in May) ; No. 18, 
Trinklied im Winter; No. 19, Frllh- 
lingslied, “Die Luft ist blau*”; No. 
20, Todtengriiberlied (Sexton’s Song) ; 
No. 21, Verschwunden sind die 
Schmerzen ; No. 22, Terzetto, “ Uh- 
endl. Freude”; No. 23, Terzetto, 
“ Dreifach ist d. Schritt der Zeit”; 
No. 24, Canon, “ Goldner Schein 


deckt den Hain”; No. 25, Canon, 
“Der Schnee zerrinnt”; No. 26, 
Canon, “Liebe siluseln die Blatter”; 
No. 27a, Canon, “ Willkommen, Lieber, 
schoner Mai ” ; No. 27b, Canon, The 
same Text, another arrangement; 
No 28a, Canon, “ Lacrimosa son io ” ; 
No. 28b, Canon, The same Text, an- 
other arrangement; No. 29, Sanctus; 
Nos. 30-34, Five Duets (also for two 
Bugle-horns) : Friihlingslied (Spring 
Song), Mailied (May Song), Der 
Morgenstern (The Morning Star), 
Jagerlied (Hunter’s Song), Liitzow’s 
wilde Jagd (Liitzow’s Temerarious 
Volunteers) ; No. 35, Schmerz 
verzerret ihr Gesicht; No. 3(5, 
SingUbungen. For one Voice, with 
Piano Accompaniment : Complete 
Ballads and Songs, 10 volumes in all. 
Unfinished or Imperfect Works: 
No. 1, Overture in B flat for Orches- 
tra; No. 2, Overture in D flat for 
Orchestra ; No. 3, Concortpiece for 
Violin <and Orchestra ; No. 4, Rondo 
for Violin and string quartet; No. 5, 
Trio for Violin, Violo and ’cello; N). 

6, Overture in G for Piano Duet ; No. 

7, Overture to “ Fierrabras ” for Piano 
Duet; No. 8, Sonata in E major for 
Piano; No. 9, Sonata in Dllat major 
for Piano; No. 10, Sonata in F sharp 
minor for Piano; No. 11, Sonata in 
C major for Piano; No. 12, Sonata 
in F minor for Piano; No. 13, Sonata 
in C sharp minor for Piano ; No. 1 1, 
Sonata in C major for Piano; No. 15, 
Morceau de Piano in C major; No. 16 
Allegretto in C minor for Piano; No. 
17, Allegretto in C major for Piano; 
No. 18, Allegro moderate in C major 
for Piano; No. 19, Andantino in C 
major for Piano; No. 20, Allegro and 
Sfdierzo for Piano; No. 21, Adagio 
in C major for Piano; No. 22, Adagio 
in G major for Piano; No. 23, 1- 
Viennese German Dances for Piano; 
No. 24, Menuetto in A major for 
Piano; No. 25, Menuetto in E major 
for Piano; No. 26, Menuetto in U 
major for Piano; No. 27, Menuctl 
in C sharp minor for Piano; No. 
28, Two Menuetto for Piano; No. 29, 
Eight Ecossai.ses for Piano; No. 30. 
Three Ecossaises for Piano; No. 31, 
Album Leaves for Piano. Vocal 
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Music: No. 32, Tantuin ergo for 
Chorus and Orchestra; No. 33, OfTer- 
toriuiti for a Tenor voice, Chorus and 
Orchestra ; No. 34, Song of the spirits 
over the waters; No. 35, Fisherman’s 
Song, for Male Chorus; No. 3(ja, 
Spring Song, for Male Chorus; No. 
3()b, Spring Song, for one voice and 
Piano; Nos. 37-43, Trios for three 
male voices ; No. 44, The Battle, Can- 
tata. Ferdinand was the elder 
brother of the great composer, to 
whom he was greatly devoted; com- 
posed church music, a requiem for 
FllANZ; directed Vienna Normal 
School. B. 1704, Lichtenthal, near 
Vienna; d. 1859, Vienna. 

Schubert (Franz) composed 
“L’Abeille” for violin, studies, a duo 
for violin and piano, concertante for 
violin and ’cello; was concertmeister 
at Dresden. B. July 22, 1808, Dres- 
den; d. April 12, 1878, Dresden. 
Maschinka sang sop. at Dresden and 
T.ondon Operas. B. Aug. 25, 1815; m. 
Franz; d. Sept. 20, 1882, Dresden. 

Schubert (Louis) taught singing; 
composed four operettas and a method 
for voice; was concertmeister at Ko- 
nigsberg. B. Dessau, Jan. 27, 1828; 
d. Sept. 17, 1884, Dresden. 

Schuberth (Gottlob) played clari- 
net and oboe at Magileburg; violin 
pupil of Stamitz. B. Aug. 11, 1778, 
Carsdorf; d. Feb. 18, 1846, Hamburg. 
Julius Ferdinand Georg founded the 
Jiiusic publishing business known as 
J. Schuberth & Co., Hamburg, 1826; 
opening a branch in Leipsic six years 
later, and in New York, 1850, and in 
1854 turned the Hamburg house over 
to his brother FRIEDRICH. There- 
after he divided his time between New 
York and Leipsic, edited and published 
musical papers, a Musikalischcs Kon- 
versations Lexicon, and established 
the Norddeuts'cher Musikverein and 
Preis Institut at Hamburg. B. July 
14, 1804, Magdeburg; son of GOTT- 
LOB; d. June 9, 1875. In 1891, the 
business, which had been carried on 
by his widow, was sold to F. Siegel. 
Ludwig composed; conducted Ger- 
man opera at St. Petersburg; pupil 
of his father, GOTTLOB, and of Von 
Weber; he was conductor at the 


Magdeburg Stadt Theatre at 16. B. 
Mag<leburg, April 18, 1806; d. 1850, 
St. Petcpbiirg. Carl composed cham- 
ber music and for ’cello; became solo 
’cellist to the Ozar, 1835; and served 
20 years as conductor court orchestra; 
^rector of music at university and 
inspector Imperial Dramatic School; 
pupil of his father, (^JOTd'LOH, and of 
Hesse for ’cello. B. Feb. 25, 1811, 
Magilehurg; cl. July 22, 1863, ZUrich. 
Friedrich Wilhelm August took 
over the Hamburg publishing business 
founded by his brother, dULllJS FER- 
DINAND GFORG, 1854, which was 
thereafter known as Fritz Schu- 
berth’s; founded “ Liszt-Schuberth 
Stiftung,” Weimar, 1872. B. Oct. 27, 
1817, Magdeburg. In 1908 the New 
York house bearing this name was 
owned by J. H. F. Meyer. 

Schuch, von (Ernst) became 
chape Imas ter at Dresden, 1872, and 
shortly afterwards court chapelmas- 
ter; ennobled by Austrian cunperor, 
1897; playc'd violin in public at 7; 
pupil of vStolz and Dessolf. B. Nov. 
23, 1847, Graz; add. Dresden. Clem- 
entine Prochazka or Froska sang 
sop. in concerts and opera; “ Eva ” in 
“ Meistersiiigcr,” 1884; pupil of Ma- 
thilde Marclicsi, Vienna Conservatory. 
B. Feb. 12, 1853, Vienna; retired, 
1895. 

Schulhoff (Julius) composed a 
Galop di Bravura, sonata in F minor, 
12 (Etudes, and other piano music; 
played piano, touring Europe success- 
fully ; luughl in Dresden and Lcrlin ; 
pupil of Kis(‘h aiul 'I’oniascliek. 11. 
Aug. 2, 1825, Prague; d. Mar. 13, 
1898, Berlin. 

Schultergeige. Ger. “ Shoulder 
fiddle” or violin, opposed to the Knie- 
geige or viola da gamba, played be- 
tween the knees. 

Schultheiss (Benedict) composed 
chorales still sung in Evangelical 
churches; played organ Nuremberg 
Egidiuskirche. D. 1693. 

Schulthesius (Johann Paul) wrote 
on church music; composed; was 
Protestant clerg>'man of German con- 
gregation at i.eghorn; pupil of Kehl 
and Cheechi. B. Sept. 14, 1748, Fecdi- 
heim; d. April 18, 1816, Leghorn. 
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Schulz (Johann Abraham Peter) 

composed “ Clarisse,’’ 1775; ‘‘La fee 
UrgMe,” 1782, “ Le Barbier de Se- 
ville,” and other operas, sacred music, 
many still popular songs; wrote on 
theory; was cliapelmasler at Copen- 
hagen, 1787-94; pupil of Kiruberger, 
Berlin. B. Mar. 80, 1747, Liincberg; 
d. dune 10, 1800, Schwedt. 

Schulz or Schultz (Michael) was 
better known as PBAETOKlLiS. 

Schulze (J. F.) maelo organs in 
Thuringia from 1825, building those in 
the Bremen and Solingen Cathedrals 
and Liibeck Marienkirche. B. 1704, 
Milbitz-bei-Paulinzella ; d.l858- Hein- 
rich Edmund continued the business 
established by liis father, J. F., taking 
two brothers into partnership, when 
the. house was. known as J. F. Schulze 
& Sohne, erected many important or- 
gans in England and on the Continent. 
B. 1824; d. 1878. 

Schumann (Eobert Alexander) 

composed choral settings of Byron’s 
“ Manfred,” Moore’s Paradise and 
tlie Peri,” the opera “ GENOVEVA,” 
“ Scenes from Goethe’s “ Faust,” songs 
comparable to those of Scliubort, wdiom 
he greatly admired; the greatest of 
piano quintets, four symphonies, piano 
music of the best tyj)e; aspired to be 
the greatest pianist of his generation, 
but so crippled his hand by a rash ex- 
periment that he was obliged to re- 
nounce this career; boeame the great- 
est of music critics among composers, 
and the greatest composer among mu- 
sic critics. Son of Friedrich August 
Gottlob Schumann, a book seller, and 
his wife, Johanna Christiana, born 
Schnabel, the future composer was in- 
ducted into the mysteries of author- 
ship at 14, helping his father in writ- 
ing a biographical work. After some 
lessons in music from the town trum- 
peter of Zwickau, he studied piano 
with J. G. Kuntzsch, organist of the 
Marienkirche, but although lie had 
begun to compose at seven, until ten 
years later, when he entered Lcipsic 
University, his opportunities of ac- 
quiring a working knowledge of music 
were very limited. He had begun 
the study of law in deference to his 
mother’s wishes, and he professed to 


resume that study a year later at 
Heidelberg, but devoted the greater 
part of his time to music, and to the 
poems of Sonnenberg, Byron, and es- 
pecially to the sentimentalities of Jean 
Paul. For seveu hours daily lie prac- 
ticed at the piano, and was cordially 
received on liis single appearance in 
Heidelberg as a concert pianist. In 
1880, having overcome his mother’s 
aversion toward music as a profes- 
sion, Bcliuinann left Heidelberg for 
Leipsie, where he had already formed 
the acquaintance cif Wieck. Living in 
the home of this talented musician, 
the young man received piano lessons 
from his host, studied theory witli 
Horn, and in cour.se of time fell madly 
in love with VVieek’s daughter Glara, 
wlio later became his wife, and the 
most skilful of interpreters of his 
piano eomiiositioiis. Hardly a year 
had elapsed when an appliance he had 
iiiventetl to hold the third finger mo- 
tionless while practicing with the rest 
permanently injiired that finger, and 
for a time crippled his whole liaiul. 
Then it was that he gave himself up 
to creative work. L^p to his 21st year 
his most important compositions had 
been a few songs, some of which were 
to his own verses; but he sen'll! at- 
tempted a piano c'oncerto, which was 
never completed, and a sympliony in 
G. Clara Wieck, then a child of 18, 
played the first movement of the sym- 
phony on the piano, Nov. 18, 1882, at 
Zwickau, arousing immediate interest 
both in the composer and her.self. 
Schumann divided his time between 
Zwickau and I.eipsic for several years, 
cultivating his powers of expression 
as composer and author, and matur- 
ing his plans for the publication of a 
musical journal. In 1884 lie began 
to issue tlie “ Neuo Zeitschrift fur 
Musik ” at Lcipsic, and soon became 
proprietor of this journal, and con- 
tinued to edit it for the next ten years, 
and using the power thus gained to aid 
Chopin, J3erlioz, Brahms, and other 
musicians in their fight for recogni- 
tion. It was in his journal, the power 
of which can hardly he appreciated in 
these days of standardized periodicals, 
that he created that imaginary “ Hav- 
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idsbundler ” with wliich to make war 
on the Philistines of art. As an editor 
and critic he was generally sound in 
his views, always fair, always unself- 
ish, prone to enthusiasm, and actu- 
ated by the noblest ideals. The “ Car- 
naval ” and the “ ^Jtudes Sympho- 
niques ” were begun in 1 8114, but were 
laid aside temporarily because of the 
press of literary work, but from 1836 
to 1839, during which time Schumann 
was sole editor of the “ Neue Zeit- 
aehrift,’^ date many of his best piano 
w'orks, including the F minor sonata, 
“Kreisleriana,'’ “ Fantasiestucke,” the 
Fantasia, Op. 17, the “ Davidsbiindler- 
tanze,” and “ Humoresque.” Mendels- 
sohn, David, Moscheles, and other no- 
table musicians of the period w'ere to 
be found at Wieck’s house, and Schu- 
i 7 iann, although of a retiring and taci- 
turn nature, mingled freely in this 
congenial society, in 1835 ho had 
aw'akened to his love for Clara Wieck, 
and two years later formally ask(*d 
her hand; but Wieck, who may have 
suspected Schumann’s fragile mental 
temperament, opposed their union, and 
put him oir as long as possible. In 
1838 he removed the N'eue Zeit- 
sehrift” to Vienna, publishing it in 
Unit city for a short time, but soon 
returning to Leipsic. Wieck remained 
obdurate regarding the marriage of 
his daughter to Schumann, but the 
young people were equally bent upon 
it, and Schumann instituted a law suit 
which resulted in a decree in his fa- 
vour, and on Sept. 12, 1840, they were 
married in Schoenefeld, near Leipsic. 
His love for this gifted pianist seems 
to have been his chief inspiration, and 
for the next four years he composed 
with greater facility and in greater 
(|uantity than ever, and dedicated to 
his wife the great piano quintet, which 
Avas first performed, Jan. 8, 1843, at 
the Gewandhaus, the composer’s wife 
at the piano. This composition was 
the first to win universal acknowledg- 
ment of the composer’s merit through- 
out Europe. “ Paradise and the Peri,” 
and the music for “ Faust ” date from 
the same year. In 1844 he resigned 
the editorship of the “Neue Zeit- 
Bchrift/' but taught in the Leipsic 


Conservatory, newly founded by his 
friend Mendelssohn; accompanied his 
wife on her Russian tour, and then 
abandoned J.eipsic for Dresden, where 
he lived in seclusion, attempting to 
overcome an attack of severe nervous 
exliaustion. There ho was on good 
terms with Wagner, and there he com- 
posed his C major symphony. Op. 60, 
and in 1847 began work on the opera 
“Genoveva.” He abandoned the use 
of recitative in this work, and when it 
was produ(*ed under his own direction, 
dune 25, 1850, at Leipsic, it proved a 
failure. The “ Faust ” music, which 
he had at length completed, had been 
well received, however, and Schumann, 
far from discouragement, manifested 
renewed activity. “Manfred,” his 
next most important work, W'as 
given with stage setting in 1852 
by Liszt at Weimar, and he busied 
hims(‘lf with piano w^orks, and the 
E Hat symphony “ Rhenish,” and 
wu*th “ The Pilgrimage of the Rose,” 
and other vocal pieces. In 1850 
Schumann became chapelmastor at 
Diisseldorf in succession to Hiller, 
and removed to that city, where ho 
conducted the Lower Rhine festival 
of 1853. Ho had never been espe- 
cially gift(‘d as a conductor, and 
failing health soon necessitated his 
retirement from all su(!h strenuous 
tasks. Almost his last act of impor- 
tance to the musical world was to 
write an earnest commendation of 
Brahms in the “ None Zeitschrift,” 
Oct. 18, 1853. in 1854, w^hile in a fit of 
mental depression, tlie composer threw 
himself into the Rhine, and althougli 
he was rescued by some boatmen, ho 
was thereafter an inmate of an asylum 
at Endernich, near Bonn. Ho sur- 
vived twx) years more, and had occa- 
sional lucid intervals, during wdiich 
he gladly*^ received his friends and rela- 
tives, but as a musician, his career 
was at fin end. More fortunate than 
many of the great composers in hav- 
ing never known want, Schumann was 
especially happy in his family life, and 
was a man of unusual culture in many 
lines. As a literary man he was 
chiefly interested in music, and it is 
in his own writings, and in the col- 
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lections of letters, that he may be 
studied to the best advantage. B. 
June 8, 1810, Zwickau, Saxony; d. 
July 29, 1856. See biography by 
Wasielewski, 1858; Reissmann, 1865; 
Reiinann, 1887; Waldersce, 1880; 
Spitta, 1882; Richard Aldrich; and 
the letters collected by Dr. Storck, 
Eng. trans., Hannah Bryant, 1907. 
Breitkopf & Hartel published a com- 
plete edition of his works, edited 
chiefly by Clara Wieck Schumann, 
from which the following catalogue is 
taken: Orchestral Works, tiympho- 
nies: No. 1, First Symphony, Op. 38 
in B flat; No. 2, Second Symphony, 
Op. 61 in C; No. 3, I’hird Symphony, 
Op. 97 in E flat; No. 4, Fourth Sym- 
phony, Op. 120 in D minor; No. 4a, 
Fourth Symphony, Op. 1 20 in D minor. 
Overtures: No. 1, Overture, Scherzo, 
and Finale, Op. 52 in E; No. 2, Over- 
ture to Genoveva, Op. 81 in C minor; 
No. 3, Overture to the Bride of Mes- 
sina, Op. 100 in C minor; No. 4, Over- 
ture to Manfred, Op. 115 in E flat; 
No. 5, Festival Overture with song. 
Op. 123 in C; No. 6, Overture to 
Julius Ca‘sar, Op. 128 in F iriinor; 
No. 7, Overture to Hermann and Doro- 
thea, Op. 136 in B minor; No. 8, 
Overture to Goethe’s Faust in D minor. 
Concertos: No. 1, Fantasia for Violin, 
Op. 131 in C; No. 2, Concerto for 
’cello, Op. 129 in A minor; No. 3, 
Concert-piece for 4 Horns, Op. 86 in 
F; No. 4, Concerto for Piano, Op. 54 
in A minor; No. 5, Introduction and 
Allegro Appassionato, Concert-piece 
for Piano, Op. 92 in G; No. 6, Con- 
cert-Allegro with Introduction for 
Piano, Op. 134 in D minor. Chamber 
Music. String Instruments: Tliree 
(Quartets for 2 Violins, Viola, and 
’Cello, Op. 41 in A minor, F, A. 
Piano Music. Piano and other /?i- 
siruments. Quintet: No. 1, Quintet 
for Piano, 2 Violins, Viola, and ’Cello, 
Op. 44 in E flat. Quartet: No. 2, 
Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola, and 
’Cello, Op. 47 in E flat. Trios: No. 3, 
First Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
’Cello, Op. 63 in D minor; No. 4, 
Second Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
’Cello, Op. 80 in F; No. 6, Third Trio 
for Piano, Violin, and ’Cello, Op. 110 


in G minor; No. 6, Fantasias for 
Piano, Violin, and ’Cello, Op. 88 in 
A minor F, D minor, A minor; No. 7, 
Fairy Tales, 4 Pieces for Clarinet 
(ad. lib. Violin), Viola, and Piano, 
Op. 132, in B flat, G minor,. G, B Hal. 
Ducts: No. 8, Adagio and Allegro for 
Piano and Horn (ad lib. ’Cello or 
Violin), Op. 70 in A flat; No. 9, Fan- 
tasias for Piano and Clarinet (ad 
lib. Violin or ’Cello), Op. 73, in A 
minor, A, A; No. 10, First Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, Op. 105 in A 
minor; No. 11, Second Grand Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 121 in D 
minor; No. 12, Fairy Pictures, 4 
Pieces for Piano and Viola (ad lib. 
Violin), Op. 113; No. 13, Tliree Ro- 
mances for flautboy (ad lib. Violin) 
and Piano, Op. 94 in A minor. A, 
A minor; No. 14, Five Pieces in the 
Popular Mode for ’Cello (ad lib. Vio- 
lin) and Piano, Op. 102. One or two 
JHanos, for J Hands. Two Pianos, Jj 
Hands: No. 1, Andante and Varia- 
tions, Op. 46 in B flat. Piano Ducts: 
No. 2, Oriental Pictures, six Impromp- 
tus, Op, 60; No. 3, Twelve Piano 
Pieces for 4 Hands for Young and Old, 
1st Part, Op. 85; No. 4, Ball Scenes, 
Op. 109; No. 5, Children’s Ball, six 
easy Dances, Op. 130. Piano Solo: 
No. 1, Variations on the name 
“ Abegg,” Op. 1 in F ; No. 2, Papil- 
lons, (3p. 2; No. 3, Studies after Pa- 
ganini’s ('aprices, Op. 3; No. 4, In- 
(ermozzi, Op. 4; No. 5, Impromptus 
on an Air by Clara Wieck, Op.. 5 in 
C; No. 6, The Davidsbundler, 18 Char- 
acteristic Pieces, Op. 6; No. 7, Toc- 
cata, Op. 7 in C; No. 8, Allegro, Op. 
8 in B major; No. 9, Carnival, Pretty 
Scenes, on 4 notes. Op. 9; No. 10, Six 
Concert-Studies after Paganini’s Ca- 
prices, Op. 10; No, 11, Grand Sonata 
No. 1, Op. 11 in F sharp major; No. 
12, Fantasias, Op. 12 ; No. 13, Studies 
in form of Variations ( Symphonic 
Studies), Op. 13 in C sharp minor; 
No. 14, Grand Sonata No. 3, Op. 14 
in F minor; No. 15, Children’s 
Scenes, Op. 15; No. 16, Kreisleriana, 
Op. 16; No. 17, Fantasia, Op. 17 in 
C; No. 18, Arabesque, Op. 18 in C ; 
No. 19, Flower Piece, Op. 19 in I) flat ; 
No. 20, Humoresque, Op. 20 in B flat; 
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No. 21, Novellettes, Op. 21; No. 22, 
Sonata No. 2, Op. 22 in G minor; No. 
23, Night Visions (Nachtstiicke), Op. 
23; No. 24, Carnival Prank of Vienna, 
Op. 26 in B flat; No. 25, Three Ro- 
mances, Op. 28 in B flat, F sharp, B; 
No. 26, Scherzo, Gigue, Romance, Fu- 
ghetta, 4 Piano pieces, Op. 32; No. 

27, Studies for the Pedal Piano, 6 
pieces in form of canon. Op. 56; No. 

28, Sketches for Pedal Piano, Op. 58; 
No. 29, 43 Piano Pieces, Op. 68; No. 
30, Four Fugues, Op. 72 in O minor, 
D minor, F minor, F; No. 31, Four 
Marches, Op. 76 in E flat, G minor, 
B flat, E flat; No. 32, Forest Scenes, 
9 Piano Pieces, Op. 82; No. 33, Varie- 
gated Leaves, Op. 99; No. 34, Three 
Fantasias for Piano, Op. Ill in C 
minor; A flat, C minor. No. 35, 
33irec Piano Sonatas for the. Young, 
Op. 118 in G, 1), (^; No. 30, Al- 
bum Leaves, 20 Piano Pieces, Op. 
124 ; No. 37, Seven Pieces in 
Fiighetta form. Op. 126; No. 38, 
Morning Songs, 5 Pieces, Op. 133. 
Organ Music. Eighth Series: Six 
Fugues on the name Bach ” for Or- 
gan (or Piano with pedal), Op. 60. 
Vocal Music. Larger Choral Works 
vnth accompaniment of the Or- 
chestra or of several Instruments: 
No. 1, Paradise and Peri for Solo 
Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 50; 
No. 2, Advent Song for Soprano- 
Solo and Chorus with orchestral 
aicompaniment. Op. 71; No. 3, 
Genoveva, Opera in 4 Acts, Op. 81; 
No. 4, Farewell Song for Chorus with 
accompaniment of 2 Flutes, 2 Haut- 
boys, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, and 
2 Horns, or of the Piano, Op. 84; No. 
5, “ Do not despair in the valley of 
sorrow,” Motet for double Chorus of 
male voices with accompaniment of 
the Organ ad lib.. Op. 93; No. 6, Re- 
quiem for Mignon from Goethe's “Wil- 
helm Meister” for Chorus, Solo Voices, 
and Orchestra, Op. 98b; No. 7, Night 
Song for Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 
108; No. 8, The Rose’s Pilgrimage, 
taie from a Poem by Moritz Horn for 
Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, 
Op. 112; No. 9, Manfred, Dramatic 
Poem in 3 parts by Lord Byron, Op. 
115; No. 10, The King’s Son, Ballad 


by Ludwig l^iland for Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orcliestra, Op. 116; No. 
11, Five Songs from Laube’s “ Jagd- 
brevier ” for four-part Chorus of male 
Voices (with accompaniment of 4 
Horns ad lib.). Op. 137; No. 12, The 
Minstrel’s Imprecation, Ballad by 
Ludwig Uhland arranged by Richard 
Pohl for Solo Voices, Chorus, and 
Orchestra, Oj). 139; No. 13, Page 
and King’s Daughtc'r, four ballads 
by Em.' Geibel for Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 140; 
No. 14, The Luck of Edenhall, ballad 
by Ludwig llhland, arranged by Hason- 
clcvcr for male Voices, Solo Voices, 
and COiorus with orchestral accom- 
paniment, Op. 143; No. 15, New 
Year’s Song by Fr. Riickert, Chorus 
with orchestral accompaniment, Op. 
144; No. 16, Mass for four-part 
Chorus with orchestral accompani- 
ment, Op. 147; No. 17, Requiem for 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 148; No. 
18, Scenes from Goethe’s Faust for 
Solo Voices, (’horus, and Orchestra. 
Vocal Works for i^cveral ^ oiccs with 
Piano Accompaniment: No. 1, Four 
Duets for Soi)rano and Tenor, Op. 34; 
No. 2, Three Songs for two Voices, Op. 
43; No. 3, Four Duets for Soprano 
and Tenor, Op. 78; No. 4, Maiden’s 
Songs by E. Kulmann for two Soprano 
Voices (or So])rano and Alto), Op. 
103; No. 5, Three Poems by Em. 
Geibel for several Voices, Op. 29; No. 
6, Romances for female Voices with 
piano accompaniment ad lib. (1st 
Part), Oj). 69; No. 7, Romances for 
four female Voices with piano accom- 
paniment ad lib. (2d Part), Oj). 91; 
No. 8, Spanish Licderspicl for one and 
several Voices (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass), Op. 74; No. 9, Minnospiel 
from Fr. Riickert ’s Si)ring of Love for 
one and several Voices ( Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass), Op. U)1 ; No. 10, 
Three Songs for Three female Voices, 
Op. 114; No. 11, Spanish Love-songs 
for one and several Voices (Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass) with piano 
accompaniment for four hands, Op. 
138; No. 12. The German Rhine, Pat- 
riotic air for one Voice and (fliorus. 
For Chorus of Men with Accompani- 
ment: No. 1, Six Songs for four male 
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Voices, Op. 33; No. 2, Three Songs 
for Chorus of Men, Op. 62; No. 3, 
liitornello. Canon for several male 
Voices, Op. 65. For Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass without Accompani- 
ment : No. 1, Five Songs for 
mixed Voices, Op. 55 ; No. 2, 
Four Songs for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, Bass, Op. 59; No. 3, Ro- 
mances and Ballads for Chorus (So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), 1st 
Part, Op. 67 ; No. 4, Romances and 
Ballads for Chorus (Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass), 2d Part, Op. 75; 
No. 5, Four Songs with Double Chorus 
for large Singing Unions, Op. 141; 
No. 6, Romances and Ballads for Cho- 
rus (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), 
3d Part, Op. 145; No. 7, Romances 
and Ballads for Chorus (Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass), 4th Part, Op. 
146. For One Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment: No. 1, A Bouquet of 
Songs by H. Heine, Op. 24; No. 2, 
Myrtles, Garland of Songs, Op. 25; 
No. 3, Airs and Songs (1st Part), Op. 
27 ; No. 4, Three Poems by E. Geibel, 
Op. 30; No. 5, Three Songs by Ad. v. 
Chamisso, Op. 31; No. 0, Twelve 
Poems by Justinus Kerner, Op. 35; 
No. 7, Six Poems from the Songbook 
of a Painter by Reinick, Op, 36; No. 
8, Twelve Poems from Fr. RuckerCs 
Spring of Love by Clara and Rob. 
Schumann, Op. 37 ; No. 9, A Bouquet 
of Songs, Twelve Songs by J. v. 
Kichendorflf, Op. 39; No. 10, Five 
Songs for one low Voice, Op. 40; No. 
11, Woman’s Love and Life, Selec- 
tion of Songs by Chamisso, Op. 42; 
No. 12, Romances and Ballads (1st 
Part), Op. 45; No. 13, Poet’s Love, 
Selection of songs by H. Heine, Op. 
48; No. 14, Romances and Ballads 
(2d Part), Op. 49; No. 15, Airs and 
Songs (2d Part), Op. 51; No. 16, 
Romances and Ballads (3d Part), Op. 
53; No. 17, Belshazzar, Ballad by H. 
Heine for one low Voice, Op. 57; 
No. 18, Romances and Ballads (4th 
Part), Op. 64; No. 19, Airs and 
Songs (3d Part), Op. 77; No. 20, 
Alb. of Songs for the Young, Op. 79; 
No. 21, Three Songs, Op. 83; No. 22, 
The Glove, Ballad by Fr. Schiller, Op. 
87; No. 23, Six Songs by W. v. d. 


Neun, Op. 89; No. 24, Six Songs by 
N. Lenau, and Requiem (old Catholic 
poem). Op. 90; No. 25, Three Songs 
from Lord Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, 
with Harp or Piano accompaniment, 
Op. 95; No. 26, Airs and Songs (4tli 
Part), Op. 96; No. 27, Airs and Songs 
from Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” Op. 
98a; No. 28, Seven Songs by E. Kujm, 
Op. 104; No. 29, Six Songs, Op. 107; 
No. 30, Four Hussar’s Songs by 
N. Lenau for one Bar. Voice, Op. 
117; No. 31, Three Poems from 
the Forest Songs by S. Pfarrius, 
Op. 119; No. 32, Five Cheerful 
Songs, Op. 125; No. 33, Five 
Airs and Songs, Op. 127; No. 34, 
Poems of Queen Maria Stuart, Op. 
135; No. 35, Four Songs, Op. 142; 
No. 36, Fair Hedwig, Ballad by Fried r. 
Hebbel, for declamation with piano 
accompaniment. Op. 106; No. 37, Two 
Ballads for declamation with piano 
accompaniment, Op. 122; No. 38, Sol- 
dier’s Song. Supplement, Edited hy 
Joh. Brahms: No. 1, Andante and 
Variations for 2 Piano, 2 ’Cellos, and 
Horn; No. 2, An Anna, for 1 Voico 
with Piano accompaniment; No. 3, 
Tm Herbste, for 1 Voice with Piano 
acompanimont; No. 4, Hirtenkna})(', 
for 1 Voice with Piano accompani- 
ment; No. 5, Sommerriih, for 2 Voices 
with Piano accompaniment; No. 0, 
Symphonie studies for Piano (Supple- 
ment to Op. 13) ; No. 7, Scherzo for 
Piano (Supplement to Op. 14); No. 
8, Presto for Piano (Supplement to 
Op. 22) ; No. 9, Thema in E flat for 
Piano. Clara Josephine Wieck was 
the foremost woman pianist of her 
time, one of the best oi teachers, ano 
the devoted wife of ROBERT ALEX 
ANDER, whose works she edited, and 
whose best interpreter slie was; com 
posed many works for piano in smaller 
forms, and a concerto in A minor. 
Op. 7. Daughter and pupil of Fred 
erick WIECK, she began the study of 
music in infancy, and made her debut 
at nine as a pianist, in Leipsic, and 
in 1832 at the Gewandhaus. The cir 
cumstances of her marriage are suf- 
ficiently set forth in the notice of Ihu’ 
husband, with whose work her lib' 
was closely associated until his death 
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(he expired in her arms), although RASITMOFFSKV quartet to, 1808, in 
they had been occasionally separated whirh he ])]ayo(l first violin; with 
during her concert engagements. After MAYfSFDKlt, ‘ IJNK, and \VFJSS 
Schumanns death she lived for a wliich continued during liis life; was 
time in Berlin with her mother, then the great friend and viohi teacher of 
the wife of Bargiel; but while living Beethoven; and latt r of Sehul)(‘rt, who 
in Baden-Baden from 1863, she was dedicated the quartet in A to him; 
engaged during the season in touring played in the imperial chapel, and 
every part of Europe, being every- conducted the court opera; composed 
where well received. In 1878 she violin music. B. 1776, Vienna; d. 
settled in Frankfort as piano teacher Mar. 2, 1830. MMM KILITZKY sang 
at Hoch’s Conservatory. B. Sept. 13, sop. in opera and concert; m. IGNAZ, 
1819, Leipsic; d. May 20, 1896, 1808. 

Frankfort. Schurmann (George Caspar) com- 

Schumann (Georg Alfred) directed posed operas performed at llamhurg, 
the Berlin Singakademie from 1900, a ehiireh cantata, etc.; sang, 11am- 
in which year he was made royal pro- burg Opera; court musician to Dukes 
lessor; composed a symphony, F of Brunswick and Meiningon, 1697- 
minor, Op. 42; an earlier syinphony 1741. 

in B minor, and much music in other Schusterfleck. Oer. ROSALIA, 
forms; pupil of the Leipsic Conserva- Schiitt (feduard) composed piano 
tory, and later conductor in Dantzic concerto in G minor, Op. 7, etc., made 
and Bremen. B. Oct. 25, 1866, Kdnig- transcriptions; conducted Vienna 
stein; add. Berlin. Akademisehe Wagner- Verein from 

Schumann-Heink (Ernestine 1878; pupil St. Fetersbiirg and Leip- 
Hossler) sang con. in opera, debut sic Conservatories. B. St. Petersburg, 
Oct. 13, 1878, in Dresden, as “ Azu- Get. 22, 1850; add. Vienna, 
cena,” and after a four years’ en- Schiitz (Heinrich) composed dra- 
gagement, joining the Hamburg com- matic cantatus to sacred texts in 
pany, where she sang in wide reper- which, as in the works of Carissimi, 
toire; debut as “ Erda,” Covent are the germ of the, oratorio; studied 
Garden, London, 1892, and later at the moiiodic stylo made popular in 
Bayreuth, Berlin, and the Metropoli- Italy by Monteverde, and applied it 
tan, New York, rfdea ranging from to his opera “Daftie,” now lost, 
“Carmen” through all the Wagnerian which had originally been intended as 
characters suited to her voice, and from an adaptation of Peri’s work, but 
1906 starring in America at the head included compositions of Seliiilz’s as 
of a comic opera company; pupil of well; happily blended in his work a 
Marietta Leclair. B. June 15, 1861, profound knowledge, of polyphony with 
Lieben near Prag\ie; m. Herr Heink, the harmonic nudhods of the Italian 
1883; Paul Schumann, 1893; add. rcmaissaiieo, ])r(alucing sacred and sec- 
ISiew York. ular works 100 years before the time 

Schunke (Ludwig) played and of Baoh and ITaiidel along the lines on 
composed for piano; w^as associated which they subscfiuenlly worked. In 
with Schumann in the early pxiblica- 1599 he was chorister in the chapel of 
tion of the “Neue Zeitsehrift fiir the L.andgraf of Ifesse-Cassel, and 
iMusik”; pupil of Kalkbreniier and when his voice broke, began the study 
Peicha. B. Dec. 21, 1810, Cassel ; d. of law, hut his musical talents were 
Dec. 7, 1834, Leipsic. so pronounced tliat, in 1609, he was 

Schuppanzigh (Ignaz) founded sent to Venice at the expense of his 
the famous quartet which bore his master, to become a pupil of Giovanni 
name, Vienna, 1794, and in which he Gabrieli. Two years later, his first 
played first violin; PRINCE CARL publication, a book of five-part mad- 
LICIINOWSKY or Sina, second rigals dedicated to the Landgraf, ap- 
violin; WEISS, viola; and KRAFT peared in Venice, and in 1612 he was 
or Zmeskall, ’cello; founded the again in Hcsse-Cassel as court organ- 
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ist. In 1014 he became chapelmaster 
to the Elector of Saxony at 400 gul- 
den per annum. Although his rela- 
tions with the Landgraf continued for 
several years, he was at last firmly 
attached to Dresden, where he con- 
ducted and managed the opera, and 
where, in 1019, he issued a collection 
of psalms for full choir with soli and 
orchestra. An oratorio on the Resur- 
rection, in 1023, and “ Cantiones 
iSacrac ” for four voices and organ, 
show still further development to- 
ward modern ideals. “ Dafne ” was 
arranged and composed for the mar- 
riage of the Princess Sophie of Sax- 
ony to the Landgraf of Hessc-Darm- 
stadt, and was performed at Torgau, 
April 13, 1027, and is ranked as the 
first German opera. In 1038 he com- 
posed the ballet “ Orpheus imd Euri- 
dice,” for the wedding of Johann 
Georg II, of Saxony, but the composer 
does not appear to have thereafter 
attempted dramatic forms, the death 
of his wife inclining him to sacred 
music. He composed a four-part set- 
ting of Becker’s German Psalter, and 
during a second visit to Italy, 1629, 
bronglit out his “ Symphoniae Sacrae,” 
of which three parts had appeared 
up to 1650, the last containing the 
dramatic cantatas already referred to. 
In 1633 he visited the court of Copen- 
hagen, and traveled through the Ger- 
man states for the next eight years, 
then settled in Dresden again, and in 
1646 published his Passion on “ Die 
7 Worte Christi am Kreuz,” next his 
** Musicalia ad Chorum Sacrum,” 1648. 
Toward the close of his career, he 
returned with renewed affection to the 
polyphonic style, and the four Pas- 
sions, which are the most notable pro- 
duct of his later period were for 
voices alone. B. Oct. 8, 1585, Kos- 
tritz, Saxony; d. Nov. 6, 1672, Dres- 
den. See biography by the Spittas, 
1886. Breitkopf & Hartcl publish a 
complete edition of Schiitz’s surviving 
works in 16 vols., of which the titles 
are : The Resurrection of Christ ; The 
Four Passions ; The Seven last Words 
of Christ; The Incarnation of Christ 
(as far as preserved) ; Polyphonic 
Psalms with Instruments, first part; 


Polyphonic Psalms with Instruments, 
second part; Cantiones sacrae (Poly- 
phonic Latin songs with basso con- 
Unuo) ; Symphoniae sacrae^ first part 
(Vocal music with Instruments) ; 
Religious Concertos, first and second 
parts (Vocal music with basso con- 
tinue ) ; Symphoniae sacrae j second 
part (Vocal music with Instru- 
ments ) ; Musicalia ad Chorum sac- 
rum (German Motets), first part. Op. 
XI ; The Italian Madrigals ; Sym- 
phoniae sacrae, third part, 1st Series 
(Vocal Music with Instruments) ; 
Symphoniae Sacrae, third part, 2d 
Series (Vocal music with Instru- 
ments) ; Motets, Concertos, Madrigals 
and Arias, 1st Series; Motets, Con- 
certos, Madrigals and Arias, 2d Series ; 
Motets, Concertos, Madrigals and 
Arias, 3d Scries; Motets, Concertos, 
Madrigals and Arias, 4th Scries; 
Compositions for the Psalms of David 
after Cornelius Becker’s Poems. 

Schwach. Qer. “Soft,” PIANO. 

Schwarbrook (Thomas) built or- 
gans in England, including 8t. Mi- 
chael’s, Coventry, 1733, which cost 
$7000. 

Schwarmer. Oer. Obsolete name 
applied to four or more notes repeate<l 
rapidly on the same degrees of the 
scale. 

Schweigezeichen. Ger. REST. 

Schweinskopf. Oer, " Pig’s Head,” 
grand pianos so called from side 
view. 

Schweizerfamilie, Joseph Weigl’s 
three-act opera, to book by Castelli, 
was first performed Mar. 14, 1809, 
Vienna. 

Schweizerpfeife, Schweizerflote, 
Feldpfeif. Ger. German or traverse 
FLUTE. 

Schwemmer (Heinrich) played 
organ at Nuremberg h'rauenkirchc, 
where he was director from 1656; 
taught Pachelbel, Schmidt and others ; 
composed hymns and organ pieces; 
pupil of J. E. Kindermann. B. 
Gumbertshausen, near Hallburg, Mar. 
28, 1621; d. May 26, 1696, Nureni 
berg. 

Schweller. Oer, Swell ORGAN- 

Schwencke or Schwenke (Johann 
Gottlieb) played bassoon; court 
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musician. B. Aug. 1 1, 1744, Broitcnaii, 
Saxony; d. Dec. 7, 1823, Hamburg. 
Christian Friedrich Gottlieb com- 
posed poems of his friend Klopstock, 
six organ fu^es, clavier sonatas; 
played organ ; became cantor in 
Leipsic in succession to E. Bach; 
pupil of Bach. B. Aug. 30, 1707, 
Wachenhausen ; son of JOHANN 
GOTTLOB; d. Oct. 28, 1822, Ham- 
burg. Johann Friedrich played 
organ Hamburg Nicolaikirche ; com- 
posed cantatas, orchestrated Bee- 
thoven’s “ Adelaide,” etc. B. April 
30, 1792, Hamburg, son of C. F. G. 
Carl composed three sonatas for two 
pianos; played piano. B. Mar. 7, 
1797; son of C. F. G. Friedrich 
Gottlieb composed fantasias for 
organ, trumpet, trombone and drums; 
edited chorales of his father, JO- 
HANN FRIEDRICH; played organ 
Hamburg Nicolaikirche. B. Dec. 15, 
1823, Hamburg; d. June 11, 1890, 
Hamburg. 

Schwermuthig. Her. Sorrowful, 
pensive. 

Schwindel or Schwindl (Frie- 
drich) composed mass in E minor, 
four voices and orcliestra, sym]ihonies, 
chamber music, played many instni- 
meiits ; became concertmeist(‘r at 
Garlsruhe. D. Aug. 10, 1780. 

Schwingungen. Gcr, VIBRA- 
TIONS. 

Schytte (Ludwig Theodor) com- 
pose<l the one-act opera “Hero,” 
('openhageii, 1898; the o])cretta “Der 
Mameluk,” Vienna, 1903; the song 
cycle “Die Verlassene,” piano sonalo 
and concerto, etc. ; pupil of Taubert 
and Liszt. 11. April ‘28, 1850, Aarhus, 
Denmark ; d. Nov. 10, 1909, Vienna. 

Scioltamente, Scioltezza, Con. 
It. With ease, freedom. 

Sciolto. It, Freely, with ease; as 
fuga, a free FUGUE. 

Scolla. Short Greek songs sung 
during banquets, formerly by the 
whole assemblage, afterwards by each 
guest alone, holding in his hand a 
myrtle branch. The songs were some- 
times accompanied and were of three 
kinds: moral, mythological, and mis- 
cellaneous or those of love and wine. 

Scontrino (Antonio) composed the 


operas “ Matolda,” Teatro del Verme, 
Milan, 1870; “ 11 Progetlista,” Rome, 
1882; “ Sortilogio,” Turin, 1882; 

“ Gringoirc,” Milan, 1890; “ Corti- 

giana,” Milan, 1890; two s^miphonies, 
three string quarh'ts; 50* songs, in- 
cluding the (yelcs “J.a Vie Intericure,” 
“ fntinia Vita,” music to “ Cedeste ” 
and “ Francesca da Uimini,” a ” Salve 
Regina ” and “ O Salutaris,” etc. ; 
played doubhihass, touring Italy as 
virtuoso; became teacher in Milan, of 
counterpoint at Falenuo from 1891, 
and in 1892 won in competition a similar 
post in the Realo Inslituto of Klor- 
ence ; pupil of t in* Pahu iuo ( %uiser- 
vatoiy. Ik May 17, 1850, Trapani, 
Sicily ; add. Florence. 

Scordato. It. Gut of tunc. 

Scordatura. It. Special tunings of 
violins or other stringed instruments 
to adapt them to certain keys, for- 
merly mucli in vogue. 

Score. An arrangement in NOTA- 
TION whereby as many staves as may 
he necessary to record every part of 
a composition arc united on a single 
page, bars being “scored” through 
eacli; Full or Orchestral, are sconjs 
with so])arate staves for each part; 
Piano are scores where all the in- 
strumental parts ar(i represented on 
tw'o stavtis, with additional staves for 
the voi^al parts ; Short. Close, or Com- 
pressed are scores with more than one 
part to the stave. 

Scorrendo. It, Flowing from one 
sound to another. 

Scorrevole. If. Gliding, flowing. 

Scotch Scale. PENTATONIC 
SCALE. 

Scotch Snap. Some Scotch melo- 
dics have a jjeculiar rliythm, as the 
Strathspey turn's, in which a sliort 
note comes before a long one. Reels 
and jigs have not the snap, which is, 
however, equally common to the vulgar 
“ coon songs,” or “ ragtime ” of the 
United States. 

Scotch Symphony. Felix Mendels- 
sohn's title for his symphony in A 
minor, Op. 5t), wliicli was intended to 
convey his impressions of Scotland, 
1829. It was begun July 30 of that 
year, completed Jan. 20, 1842, and 
first performed Mar. 3, 1842, at the 
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Gewandhaus, and dedicated to Queen 
Victoria. 

Scott (Cyril Meir) composed “ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” sop. bar., 
and orchestra, songs, chamber music, 
overtures to “ Princesse Maleine ” and 
“ Pell<?as et M<5lisande”; pupil of 
Frankfort Iloch Conservatory and fol- 
lower of DEBUSSY. B. Sept. 27, 
1870, Oxton, Eng. ; add. London. 

Scott (Lady John Douglas) com- 
posed “Annie Laurie,” other Scotch 
songs, and possibly “The Banks of 
Loch Lomond”; daughter of John 
Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoodc ; maiden 
name Alicia Ann. B. 1810, Spottis- 
woode; m. Lord John Montague- 
Douglas-Scott, Mar. 10, 1836; d. Mar. 
12, 1900, Spottiswoode. 

Scotti (Antonio) created the role 
of “ Scarpia ” in the first American 
performance of Tosca,” 1901, 

and was thercancr a favourite bar. at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, as well 
as at Covent Carden, London; pupil 
Milan Conservatory. B. Italy; add. 
New York. 

Scottish Orchestra gave concerts 
and assisted at choral performances in 
Scotland, having headquarters in 
Glasgow. Founded in 1891, with 80 
musicians under the direction of 
GEORG HENSCHEL, who served until 
1895, WILHELM KES and WIL- 
HELM BRUCH were conductors until 
1900, when Dr. FREDERIC (X)WEN 
assumed that responsibility. Maurice 
Sons and Henri Verbrugghen were 
the concertmeisters. 

Scozzese. It. “Scotch”; Alla, 
in the Scotch style. 

Scriabin (Alexander Nicholae- 
vich) composed choral symphony in 
E major, Op. 26; symphony in C 
minor. Op. 29 ; piano concerto, F sharp 
minor. Op. 20, three sonatas and other 
piano works; prize pupil of Moscow 
Conservatory, 1892, under SafonolT 
and Tanojev; toured as pianist; 
taught, Moscow Conservatory, 1898- 
1903, thereafter devoting himself to 
composition. B. Jan. 10, 1872, Mos- 
cow; add. Moscow. 

Scribe (Eugene) was the best and 
most prolific of recent French libret- 
tists; wrote the books of “HUGUE- 


NOTS,” “AFRTCATNE,” “FRA DI- 
AVOLO,” “ROBERT,” “PROPHETE,” 
“ DOMINO NOIR,” in all more than 
250 opera books, comedies, and ballets ; 
member of the Aeademie Franca is. 
B. Dec. 25, 1791, Paris; d. Feb. 21, 
1861, Paris. 

Scriva. It. “Written”; si scriva, 
as written. 

Scudo (Pietro) wrote the musical 
novel “ Le Chevalier Sarti,” and many 
books on music, criticisms for “ Revu<^ 
des Deux Mondes”; sang and taught 
vocal; became insane, 1863. B. Ven- 
ice, June 6, 1806 ; d. Oct. 14, 1801, 
Blois. 

Sdegnosamente, Sdegnoso, 
Sdegno, Con. It. Scornfully; with 
scorn. 

Sdrucciolando. It. Sliding. 

Sdrucciolare. It. To slide by de- 
pressing the keys of the piano rapidly 
in succession, with the finger nails; 
the scales of the harpsichord wen; 
often so played. 

Se. It. “As, if”; Bisogno, if 
required. 

Seasons. Joseph Haydn’s oratorio 
known in German as “ Die Jahre.-;- 
zeiten,” to book by van Swieten, based 
on Thomson’s “Seasons,” was first 
performed April 24, 1801, at the 
Schwarzenberg palace, Vienna, having 
been begun April, 1798. It was 
Haydn’s last important work. 

Sebastian! (Johann) composed a 
Passion, 1672, lately republished; sa- 
cred and secular songs, was cantor of 
the Koiiigsberg Dornkirche and chapcl- 
master to the Electors of Branden- 
burg. B. Sept. 30, 1622, Weimar; d. 
1683. 

Sec. Fr. Unornamented, ])lain. 

Seccarara. It- Neapolitan dance. 

Secco. It. Unornamented, plain. 

Sechsachteltakt. Ger. Six-ciglit 
time. 

Sechssaitig. Ger. Six-stringed. 

Sechsteilig. Ger. In six parts. 

Sechsvierteltakt. Ger. Six-four 
time. 

Sechszehnfussig. Ger. The uni 
son pitch of the pedal organ ; “of six 
teen feet.” 

Sechszehntheilignote. Ger. 
SEMIQUAVER. 
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Sechter (Simon) wrote on theory; 
taught from 1850, Vienna Conserva- 
tory, such pupils as Nottebohm, Vieux- 
Lemps, Pauer, Pohl, and Thalberg; 
?omposed 12 masses, songs, and works 
in many forms; completed MozarPs 
I) major fugue for grand orchestra. 
B. Oct. 11, 1788, Friedberg, Bohemia; 
1. Sept. 12, 1867. 

Second. INTERVAL, as c to d; 
LdlOKI) 0-4-2 in figured bass. 

Seeling (Hans) composed " Lorelei,” 

Barcarolle,” and other piano pieces ; 
played piano. B. 1828, Prague; d. 
May 26, 1862, Prague. 

Seg. SECUE or SEGNO. 

Seger (Joseph Ferdinand Her- 
bert) composed “Eight Toccatas and 
I’ugues ” recently published by Breit- 
ko])f & Hilrtcl and much church music 
which has been lost : played violin, and 
for years, from 1745, organ at the 
Prague Krenzherronkirche ; name also 
-))(;] h'd Seeger, Seegr, Sager, /icclvert, 
Segc'rb ; not(Ml as a teacher. B. IMar. 
21, 1716, Melnik, Bohemia ; d. April 22, 
1782, Prague. 

Segue. It, Succeeds, follows after. 

Seguendo, Seguene. It, Succeed- 
ing, following. 

Seguenza. It, SEQUENCE. 

Seguidilla. Sp. Vivacious Span- 
ish dance in 3-4 or 3-8 time. 

Seguin (Edward Arthur Shel- 
den) sang bass in English opera, and 
toured America at head of “ Seguin 
Troupe,” pupil Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic. B. April 7, 1809, Ijondon; d. Dec. 
9, 1852, New York. Ann Childe sang 
“ Donna Anna ” and other sop. rCdes 
in opera; taught vocal in New York; 
pupil Royal Academy of Music. B. 
1814, London; m. E. A. S. ; d. 1888, 
New York. William Henry sang 
bass; pupil Royal Academy of Music; 
brother of E. A. S. B. 1814, London ; d. 
1850. Elizabeth, sister of E. A. S., was 
the mother of Mme. PAREPA-ROSA. 

Seguite. It. SEGUE. 

Segno. It, “Sign” used in NO- 
TATION for a repeat. 

Sehnsucht. Oer. Longing, desire, 
ardour. 

Sehr. Oer. Extremely; as Leb- 
haft, extremely lively. 

Sei. It, Six. 


Seidl (Anton) became one of the 
foremost inodern conductors; assisted 
Wagner in scoring the RING DES 
NIBELUNG, and at the first Bayreuth 
festival ; became conductor Leipsic 
Opera House, 1879-82 ; toured Europe ; 
became conductor Bremen Opera 
House, 1883, then at Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, 1885-91, 
N. Y. Philharmonic Society, 1895-7, 
then at Bayreuth and (>ovent Garden ; 
pupil Leipsic Conservatory. B. Pest, 
May 7, 1850; d. New York, Mar. 28, 
1898. Seidl’s fine library, including a 
large collection of full scores, Avas 
presented to COLUMBIA University 
by his widow, Mme. Kraiiss-Seidl. 

Seiffert (Max) edited complete 
works of Swcelinck; wrote a history 
of clavier music; became chief editor 
“ Internal ionale Musikgesellschaft ”; 
pupil of Spitta. B. Feb. 9, 1868, Bce- 
skow ; add. Leipsic. 

Seiss (Isidor Wilhelm) composed 
and edited juano music ; became pro- 
fessor piano, Cologne Conservatory, 
1871; pupil of Wieck and Otto. B. 
Dec. 23, 1840, Dresden; add. Colo^e. 

Seitenbewegung. Oer. Oblique 
MOTION. 

Seizidme de Soupir, Fr. Semi- 
quaver rest. 

Selby (Bertram Luard) composed 
16 anthems, 10 services, cantatas, 
songs, and “Idyll” for orchestra, in- 
cidental music to “ Helena in Troas,” 
“Weather or No”; two quintets for 
piano and strings, suite for violin and 
piano; became organist Rochester 
Cathedral, 1900; pupil T^oipsic Con- 
servatory, and organist Salisbury (Ja- 
tbedral, 1881. B. February 12, 1853, 
.Ightham, hhig. ; add. Rochester. 

Seleneccer or Selneccer (Nikolaus) 
composed arnl wrote hymns; organist 
at Nuremberg, later court preacher at 
Dresden. B. Ilersbruek, near Nurem- 
berg, Doe. 6, 1528; d. after 1587. 

Sembrich (“Marcella” Praxede 
Marcelline Kochanska) sang sop. in 
opera, ranking as one of the world^s 
foremost coloratur.as, debut Juno 3, 
1877, Athens, as “Elvira” in “ Puri- 
tani”; thiToafter acquiring many 
roles, including “Amina,” “Lucia,” 
“Marguerite dc Valois,” “ Dinorah/^ 
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“ Constance,” “ A s t r i fi a m m ante,” 
“ Fille du Regiment,” “ Susanna,” in 
all of which she was admirable. 
Daughter of Kasimir Kochanski, and 
his wife, born Sembrich, both musi- 
cians, she received her first instruction 
at home, playing violin and piano in 
public at 12; then studied piano with 
Wilhelm Stengel, Lemberg Conserva- 
tory (whom she afterwards married), 
and Brustermann, tlien for a time with 
Liszt in Vienna, took vocal lessons 
from Rikitansky, and later with 
Richard Ijewy and the two Lampertis. 
In 1878 she made her first ap[)carance 
in Dresden, and was soon a favorite in 
all the music centres of Europe and 
America, joining the Metropolitan 
Opera House ('ompany, 181)8. Mine. 
Sembrich made a notable success 
in recent years in concert tours. B. 
Wiesniewczyk, Galicia, Feb. li), 1858; 
add. New York. 

Semeia. (Jr. Characters in music. 

Semele. George Frederick Handel’a 
opera or oratorio, for it has been per- 
formed as both, was composed to book 
by (kmgrevo, 1748, and lirst produced 
Feb. 10, 1744, Covent Garden, London. 

Semet (Theophile Aime Emile) 
composed “ La petite Fadcttc,” Opt^^a 
Comique, Sept. 11, 18(>9; ‘‘(hi Bias,” 
Mar. 26, 1860, and many other drama- 
tic works, songs, cantatas; played 
drum Paris Opcira; pupil Lille and 
Paris Conservatoires. B. Sept. 6, 1824, 
Lille; d. April 15, 1888, Corbeil, near 
Paris. 

Semibreve. Whole note in modern 
NOTAldON, or half of a BREVE. 

Semichorus. Passage so marked is 
to be sung by only a section of the 
chorus. 

Semicroma. It, Semiquaver. 

Semidemisemi quaver. 64th note. 

Semi-diapason. L. Imperfect oc- 
tave. 

Semi-diapente. L, Diminished or 
imperfect FIFTH. 

Semi-diatessaron. L, Diminished 
or imperfect FOURTH. 

Semi-ditonus. L, Minor third; 
cum diapente, Minor SEVENTH. 

Semifusa. L. SEMIQUAVER. 
Semiminima. L. CROCHET. 

Semiquaver. Sixteenth note. 


Semiquaver Rest. Stop the length 
of a semiquaver. 

Semiramide. Gioachino Antonio 
Rossini’s two-act lyric tragedy, to 
book by Rossi, based on Voltaire’s 
Semiramis, was first performed Feb. 
3, 1823, at La Fcnice, Venice. The 
original cast was Semiramide, Mrm*. 
Rossini-Colbran, sop.; Arsaces, Mine. 
Mariani, con. ; Idreno, Sinclair, 
ten.; Assur, Galli, bar.; Oroe, 
Mariani, bass. Tlie action opens in 
Babylon, where Ninus, the King, 
has been murdered by his consort, 
Semiramide, aided by Assur, a prince 
who loves her and aspires to the 
throne. Arsaces, who is really Semi- 
ramide’s own son, although she docs 
not know it, returns from the war 
and is loaded with honors by Semi 
rainide, who becomes infatuated with 
him. Arsaces meantime is devoted 
to Azema, a royal princess. As the 
court is gathered in the temple to 
swear allegiance to Semiramide, the 
ghost of Ninus issues from the tomb 
and declares Arsaces shall succeed to 
the throne. Assur at once plans the 
destruction of Arsaces and when they 
meet wdth Semiramide by the tomb 
at midnight Assur meaning to stab 
Arsaces kills Semiramide instead, and 
Arsaces leads his beloved Azema to 
the throne. Tlie principal musical 
numbers are: “O! come da quel di,” 
Arsaces ; Bella imago degli dei,” 
Arsaces and Assur ; “ Bel raggiu,” 

Semiramide ; “ Serbami ognor si fido,” 
duo ; Ergi omai la f route altera ? ” 
chorus and march; “Giuro ai nunii,'’ 
quartette and chorus. Act II : “ As' 
sur, I cenni miei,” Assur and Senii- 
ramide; “ Giorno d’orrore,” Semi- 
ram ide and Arsaces; ‘‘Al mio pre- 
gar,” Semiramide. 

Semisuspirium. L, Quaver rest. 

Semitone. Half tone. 

Semitonium. L, Semitone. 

Semituono. It, Semitone. 

Semplice. It, Unornamented, 
simple. 

Semplicemente. It, Without or- 
nament, simply. 

Semplicita, con. It, With sim- 
plicity. 

Sempre. It, Throughout, continu- 
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ally ; as forte, loud throughout, piu 
forte, continually increasing in loud- 
ness. 

Senaill^ (Jean Baptiste) composed 
5 books of violin sonatas ; taught, 
played violin in court band of Louis 
XV of France; pupil of A net and 
Vitali. B. Nov, 23, 1687, Paris; d. 
after 1719. 

Senesino (Francesco Bernard!) 

sang sopranist roles in London opera, 
where he received $7000 per season, 
engaged by Handel 1720, but in 1733 
deserted him after a bitter quarrel, 
and sang at rival house opened by 
Porpora until 1735, when both com- 
panies were bankrupted. Educated in 
music by Bernacclii, Bologna, he was 
engaged at the Dresden opera, 1719, 
and was there engaged by Handel. 
Senesino (named for his birthplace, 
Siena ) had a voice of con. or mez. sop. 
quality, small in compass, but said to 
have been otherwise equal to Fari- 
nelli’s. B. about 1680; d. Florence 
about 1750. 

Senfel or Senfl (Ludwig) composed 
church music; edited “Liber Selec- 
tarum Cantioimin,” one of the first 
music books published in Germany; 
was chapelmaster to Emperor Maxi- 
milian I ; pupil of Isaac. B. Zurich ; 
d. about 1555. 

Senff (Bertholf) founded the “ Si- 
gnalc fur die Musikalische Welt,” 
and the Leipsic publishing house which 
bore his name, issuing many important 
works of modern masters. B. Sept. 2, 
1815, Coburg; d. June 25, 1900, Badcn- 
weiler. 

Sennet, Synnet, Signet, Synet. 

Sounding a note seven times, order 
found in the stage directions of old 
plays; phrase composed of the open 
notes of a trumpet or other tube in- 
strument. 

Sensibile. It. Expressive, 

Sensibility. It. Feeling. 

Sensible. Fr. Major seventh or 
leading note in a scale. 

Sentie. Fr. Marked or expressed. 

Sentimental. Songs burdened with 
emotions as opposed to humorous, 
comic or Bacchanalian. 

Senza. It. “ Without,” as bassi, 
without the basses. 


Separation. Old name for a grace 
note. 

SePiace. It. “ At pleasure.” 

Septet, Septetto. It. Composition 
for^ seven voices or instruments or 
divided into seven parts. 

Septime. (lev. SEVENITL 

Septidme. Fr. SEVENTH. 

Septimenakkord. Oer. Chord of 
the SEVENTH. 

Septimole. Seven notes played in 
the time of four or six. 

Septuor. Fr. Composition for seven 
voices or instruments or divided 
seven parts. 

Sequence. PROS A; repetition of a 
figure or harmonic progr<*ssiun in a 
difTerent key or at a different pitch in 
the same key ; tonal or diatonic, 
where there is no modulation; real 
or chromatic, where a change of key 
results. 

Serafino, Sanctus or Santo Serafin, 
made violins in Venice, 1678-1735, 
sometimes on Stainer and sometimes 
on Amati models, one of which sold in 
1894 for $1400; in earlier life worked 
at Udine, where his labels read “ Sanc- 
tiiH Serapliinns, Nicolai Amati (^re- 
monensis Alluinnus faciebai: Udine 
A. 16—,” B. Udine. Georgius suc- 
ceeded to the iiistnimenl- making 
business establisliod by his uncle SA N(^ 
TUS, and made violins only to he 
distinguished from those of liis uncle 
by the label “Georgius Seraphin Samdi- 
iicpos fecit Veiietiis,” followed by tlie 
date. 

Seraglio. English title of W. A. 
MozarUs“ENTFt)illlUNG AIJS DEM 
SERAIL.” 

Seraphine. Instrument the sounds 
of which were produced by free reeds 
coarse in tone; introduced the begin- 
ning of this ctmturv, but giving way 
to the HARMONlt'M. 

Serena. It. Evening song. 

Serenade. Work of large propor- 
tions similar in construction to a 
symphony. Jt was formerly a com- 
position for voice or instrument usu- 
ally to be used in the open air, at 
night, but the Italian term Screnfita 
was afterwards aj)plied to a cantata 
with pasbu’al subject. 

Sereno. It, Tranquil, serene. 
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Seres (William) published a psal- 
ter and other music works with John 
Bay and others, London, 16th century. 

Seria. It, Tragic, serious. 

Serinette. Fr, Bird-organ. 

Serioso. It, In a grave, thought- 
ful manner. 

Sermisy, de (Claude) composed a 
number of masses piiblislied in Paris 
by Attaignant and Du Chemin, 1532- 
56, motets, more than 200 eliansons; 
became canon and master of the Saintc- 
Chapelle under Henri II; attended 
the famous conferences of Franc;ois I 
with Pope Leo XX, Bologna, 1515, and 
with Henry VIII of Kngland at the 
Field of the Cloth of (iold; pupil of 
Josquin and chorister in boyhood in 
the Sainte-Chapelle. B. 1490; d. 1562, 
Paris. 

Serov (Alexander Nikola jevitch) 
composed the operas “ ♦hidith,^’ 1863, 
St. Petersburg; “Rogneda,” 1865, St. 
Petersburg; “ Wrazyasiela ” (“The 
Power of FiVil”), completed by his 
pupil Soloviev, incidental music to 
“ Nero,” a Stabat Mater, an Ave 
Maria, a “ Hopak ” and a “ Dance of 
the Zaprogrie Cossacks ” for orcliestra; 
vacillated at first between the influ- 
ences of Wagner and Meyerbeer, but 
in his last works was distinctly Rus- 
sian; wrote music criticism, lectured; 
at first government clerk, then ’cellist 
and pupil of Hunke in theory. B. Jan. 
23, 1820; d. Feb. 1, 1871, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Serpent. Obsolete transposing in- 
strument of coarse tone and compass 
of two octaves, made of wood in curved 
form and covered with leather, now 
replaced by the ophicleide. It may 
have been invented by Guillaume, 
Canon of Auxerre, about 1590, and 
was generally set in B flat. A contra 
serpent or Serpentcleide, built on the 
o])hicleide pattern, was set in E flat, 
but was too unwieldy to be carried by 
the player. 

Serpentone. It, SERPENT. 
Serpette (Henri Charles Antoine 
Gaston) composed “ La Branche cas- 
see,” Boufles Parisiennes, 1874, and 
30 other light operas; pupil of Am- 
broise Thomas at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where he won the prix de Rome, 


1871, with his cantata “Jeanne d’Arc.” 
B. Nov. 4, 1846, Nantes; d. Nov. 3, 
1904, Paris. 

Serrano (Emilio) composed the 
operas “ Irene de Otranto,” 1891, and 
“ Gonzalo de Cordoba,” 1898, both pro- 
duced at the Madrid Royal Opera, 
of which he was director; taught 
MADRID Conservatory; played piano. 
B. 1850, Vittoria, Spain; add. Madrid. 

Serrata. It, A final performance. 

Serva Padrona. G. B. Pergolesi’s 
two-act intermezzo, to book by Nelli, 
was first performed Aug. 23, 1733, 
Naples, and later with great success 
in Paris during the war of the Lullists 
and Boiiffonistes, and still later was 
presented in French as “ La servante 
maltrcsse.” Paisiello composed a work 
of the same title for St. Petersburg. 
“The Maid Turned Mistress,” to give 
it an English title, introduces but 
three personages, one of whom is 
mute. 

Servais (Adrien Franqois) com- 
posed three concertos, 16 fantasies, six 
etudes, and many other works for 
’cello; played ’cello, touring Europe 
with success as virtuoso ; taught 
Brussels Conservatory, where he had 
been a pupil under Platel. B. June 6, 
1807, Hal, near Brussels; d. Nov. 20, 
1866. Joseph played ’cello; succeeded 
his father ADRIEN FRANCOIS at 
the Brussels Conservatory, where ho 
had been a pupil. B. Nov. 28, 1850, 
Hal; d. Aug. 29, 1885, Hal. Frantz 
composed ; played piano, taught 
Brussels Conservatory; brother of 
JOSEPH. 

Servi or Pueri Symphoniaci. 
Musicians employed by Romans of 
rank. 

Service. Portions of the offices of 
the church sung by the choir as the 
Canticles, Sanctus; marriage and 
burial, or Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice. 

Sesquialtera. Organ stop com- 
osed of ranks of pipes giving high 
armonios to strengthen the funda- 
mental tone; numbers in the propor- 
tion 3:2. 

Sesta, Sesto. It, SIXTH. 

Sestet, Sestetto. It, SEXTET. 

Settima, Settimo. It, SEVENTH. 
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Setzkunst. Ocr, Art of musical 
composition. 

Sevcik (Ottakar) became the most 
noted violin teacher of recent years, 
numbering as pupils Kubelik, Marie 
Hall, and Kocian; wrote a Method 
in four books, outlining his system; 
composed “ Bohemian danci^s ” for 
violin. Pupil of his father, a violinist, 
and later of the Prague Conservatory, 
Jiis first engagement was as ooncert- 
meister to the Salzburg Mozartcum, 
1870; then he gave concerts in Prague, 
became concertrneister at Vienna Kom- 
ische Oper, and, in 1802, head of violin 
department of the Prague (^)nserva* 
tory. B. 1852, liorazdowitz, Bohemia. 

Seventh. The INTERVAL such as 
c to b, or the CHORD having its high- 
est and lowest note a seventh apart, 
which may be Major, Minor, or Dimin- 
ished. Thus c, e, g, b, or g, b, d, f, 
constitute the primary chords of the 
seventh. The secondary chorda are 
those having the second, third, fourth, 
sixth, or seventh of the scale for their 
bass. 

Severamente. It. Precisely, 
strictly. 

Severitk. It. Precision, strictness. 

Severn (Thomas Henry) composed 
an opera, songs, the cantata “ Spirit 
of the Shidl,” church music; con- 
ducted; self-taught in music. B. 
Nov. 5, 1801; d. April 15, 1881, Wands- 
worth, Eng. 

Sexquialtera. L. SESQUl AL- 
TERA. 

Sext. Oer. SIXTH; organ stop 
of two ranks, having a sixth interval 
between them, or twelfth and tierce. 

Sextetto. SEXTET. 

Sextolet, Sextulet. Six notes 
played in the time of four; double 
triplet. 

Sextuor. Fr. SEXTET. 

Seyfried, von (Ritter Ignaz 
Kaver) composed the comic opera 
“ Der Lowenbrunnen,” 1797, to book 
by Schikaneder, for whom he was con- 
ductor at the Theater an der Wien, 
“ Der Wundermann am Rheinfall,” 
1799; ** Saul,” “ Abraham,” and other 
biblical plays, a “ Libera ” for Bee- 
thoven’s funeral and other once popu- 
lar church music ; taught successfully ; 


wrote on music; pupil of Kozeluch 
and Haydn. B. Aug. 15, 1770, Vienna; 
d. Aug. 20, 1841, Vienna. 

Sf. or Sfz. Abbreviation for 
SFORZANIX), or SFOKZATO. 

Sforzando. It. SFORZATO. 

Sforzato. It. Phrases so marked 
are to be played with more emphasis 
than the rest. 

Sforzato Piano. Sudden FORTE 
followed by DIMINUENDO. 

Sfuggito. It. Interrupted, as 

Cadenza, interrupted CADENCE. 

Sfz. P. Abbreviation for SFOR- 
ZATO PIANO. 

Sgambati (Giovanni) founded, 
with his colleague Penelli, the music 
school attached to the Accaclemia di 
Sta. Cecilia at ROME, composed a 
notable Requiem for the funeral of 
Umberto I, an “ Epitalamio Sinfon- 
ico ” for the marriage of the Duke of 
Aosta, quartet for strings in D Hat, 
F minor piano quintet, symphony in 
D, songs, much piano music; gave 
orchestral concerts in Rome, introduc- 
ing the works of Beetlioven, Brahms, 
etc., to Roman audiences; was the 
friend of Wagner and Liszt; played 
piano in successful concert tours of 
Europe; founded the “ Nuova Societk 
Musicale Roniana,” 1800, and was in 
all respects one of the most valuable 
and important of modem Italian 
musicians; member of the French 
Jnslitiit, and roniTnander of Sts. 
Maurice and Lazarus; in boyhood ho 
was a church chorister and pupil of 
Barberi and Natalucci, inheriting from 
the one the traditions of Clementi and 
from the other those of Zingarelli. 
His first publications, 1870, were ac- 
cepted through Wagner’s influence, and 
the total had reached Op. 38 in 1908, 
although a second symphony and much 
other music was still in manuscript. 
B. May 28, 1843, Rome; add. Rome. 

Shading of Pipes. Anything 
placed at the top of an organ pipe 
affecting the vibration of air. 

Shake. Tlie rapid repetition of 
two notes a half or whole tone 
apart, signified by ‘^tr.” over the first 
note to he played; a succession of 
trills or shakes is called a chain; a 
shake followed by an appoggiatura 
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usually finishes with a turn; a shake 
beginning with a turn is called a 
prepared shake. 

Shakespeare (William) composed 
symphony in C minor, chamber music, 
songs; taught singing, Royal Academy 
of Music, 1878, and conducted concerts 
of that institution up to 1880; sang 
in concert and oratorio; organist at 
13, and later pupil of Sir W. S. Ben- 
nett, Royal Academy of Music. B. 
June 16, 1849, Croydon; add. London. 

Shaliapin or Chaliapine (Fedor 
Ivanovich) sang bass in opera, debut 
at Private Opera, Moscow, where his 
rOles included “ Ivan the Terrible, 

“ Melnik,” and was especially ai 
mired as “ Mefistofele ” in Boito’s 
opera, whieli he sang in Milan, 1901 
and 1905, repeating liis great success 
at tlie Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, 1908; pupil of Oussatov in 
Tiflis, then singer in minor 8t. Peters- 
burg theatres. B. Kazan, Feb. 11, 
1873; add. Moscow. 

Shamus O’Brien. Sir C. V. Stan- 
ford’s two-act romantic opera, to book 
by G, H. Jessup, was first pGrfi)rmed 
Mar. 2, 1896, at the London Op('*ra 
Coinique Theatre. 

Sharp. Sign in NOTATION which 
raises a note a semitone. 

Sharpe (Ethel) played piano, win- 
ning silver medal of the Musicians’ 
Company, London, 1891; pupil Royal 
Irish Academy of Music. B. Nov. 28, 
1872, Dublin m. Alfred Hobday, 1895 ; 
add. London. 

Sharpe (Herbert Francis) com- 
posed comic opera, overture, Piano- 
forte School,” Oj). 60; taught Rtjyal 
College of Music; pupil National 
Training School. B. Mar. 1, 1861, 
Halifax; add. London. 

Shaw (Mary Fostans) sang con. 
rCles with success in concert and 
opera, but lost her voice tlirough 
shock when her husband became in- 
sane; pupil Royal Academy of Music 
and of Sir George Smart. B. 1814, 
London; m. Alfred Shaw, and on his 
death J. F. Robinson; d. Sept. 9, 
1876, Hadleigh Hall, Suffolk, Eng. 

Shawm. CHALUMEAU. 

She Stoops to Conquer. G. A. 
Maefarren’s three-act opera, to book 


abridged from Goldsmith’s comedy, 
was first performed Feb. 11, 1864, at 
Drury Lane, London. 

Shedlock (John South) composed 
a quartet for piano and strings, etc.; 
wr(3te criticism, “ The Academy ” and 
“ The Athenaeum ” ; pupil of Liibeck 
and Lalo. B. Sept. 29, 1843, Reading, 
Eng.; add. London. 

Sheehan ( J oseph) sang ten. in Eng- 
lish opera, possessing a lyric voice of 
good range and tine quality; debut 
with the Bostonians, singing after- 
wards as leading ten. of the Castle 
S(|uare and Henry W. Savage Eng- 
lish opera companies such rules as 
“ Manrico,” “ Othello,” “ Tannhiluscr,” 
“ J.rf)liengrin,” “ Faust ”; gave concerts 
after the disbanding of English opera 
companies, and in 1908 stock opera 
performances in Cincinnati. 

Shelley (Harry Bowe) composed 

Leila ” and an opera to Japanese 
theme, unperformed; the sacred can- 
tata “ The Inheritance Divine,” two 
symphonies; the suite “ Baden-Baden,” 
for orchestra, songs, church music, the 
cantata “ Vexilla Regis,” N. Y., 1894; 
taught Metropolitan College of Music, 
New York; played organ in many 
New York churclies; pupil of 
Stoeckel at Yale and of Dudley Buck, 
Vogrich, and Dvorak, New York. li. 
June 8, 1858, Now Haven; add. New 
Y'ork. 

Shepherd (John) composed churcli 
music ; played organ and tauglit, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; 16th century. 

Shepherd (William) composed, 
played violin, and published music in 
Edinburgh. D. Jan. 19, 1812. 

Sheremetiev (Count Alexander 
Dimitrievich) became intendant of tlu^ 
imperial court chapels, St. Petersburg, 
1902; founded a private symphony 
orchestra which gave popular-priced 
concerts in the Russian capital. B- 
1859; add. St. Petersburg. 

Sherwood (Edgar Harmon) 
played piano; tauglit and composed. 
B. Jan. 29, 1845, Lyons, N. Y.; add. 
Rochester, N. Y. William Hall 
founded the Sherwood Piano School, 
Chicago; composed for piano; played 
in concert tours with success. Puj'il 
of his father, Rev. L. II. Sherwood, 
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who founded a musical academy in 
Ijyona, N. Y., he studied later with 
lleimbcrger, William Mason, and in 
JJerlin, Leipaic, and Stuttgart, and 
linally with Liszt at Weimar; then 
returned to tlie United States and 
taught at the New England Conser- 
vatory, then in New York, and from 
1889 as head of piano department, 
Chicago Conservatory, until 1897. 13. 
dan. .31, 1854, Lyons, N. Y.; brother 
of EDGAR HARMON ; add. Cdiicago. 

Sherwood (Percy) composed a 
symphony, overture, piano concerto, 
sonata for two pianos, quintet for 
piano and strings; played piano; 
taught Dresden Conservatory; pupil 
of Draeseke, Roth. D. May 23, 1800, 
Dresden. 

Shield (William) composed songs, 
many of which were popularized by 
Mrs. llillington, more than a score 
of farces and pantomimes; becaiiu* 
Master of the King’s Music, 1817; 
played viola. R. Wickham, Dur- 
ham, Eng., Mar. 5, 1748; d. .Ian. 25, 
1829. 

Shift. Changing the position of 
the hands when playing on string in- 
struments. 

Shinner (Emily) organized an ex- 
cellent string quartet of women ; 
played violin; pupil of Joachim. B. 
Cheltenham, July 7, 1802; m. Capt. 
Liddell, 1901; d. July 17, 1901. 

Shirreff (Jane) sang sop. in opera, 
debut 1831 as “Mandane” in Arne’s 
“ Artaxerxes,” toured America with 
Seguins. 13. 1811; d. Dec. 23, 1883, 
London. 

Shirreffs (Andrew) 'wrote and 
composed “ Jamie and Bess, or the 
Laird in Disguise,” a popular pastf)ral 
operetta. B. 1702, Aberdeenshire; d. 
1807, London. 

Shofar. TTch. SC^HOEAR. 

Short Octave. To economize in 
large pipes, old organ builders fre- 
quently omitted several tones from the 
lowest octave, which was thus short 
of the full number required for a 
scale. 

Short (Peter) published music in 
London, including Morlcy’s “ Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practical 
Musick,” 1584 to 1699. Tlie business 


was emit imuMl from 1008 liy llumpbrey 
Lown<h‘s. 

Shudi or Tschudi (Burkhardt) 
founded the harpsichord factory from 
which developed the house of BROAD- 
WOOD; learned the business with 
Kirkman while in the service of Tabel, 
a well-known instrument maker. B. 
Mar. 13, 1702, Glams, Switzerland; 
settled in London, 1718. 

Shudi (Joshua) made harpsichords 
in London, 1707-75; pupil of Hurk- 
hardt Shudi. The business was oon- 
liiiuod by his widow until 1779. 

Shuttleworth (Obadiah) composed 
12 concertos and sonatas for violin; 
played violin and organ, the Temple, 
Jmiidon. D. about 1735. 

Si. Fr. and It. The note or key of 
B; Bemol, B flat. 

Sibelius (Jean) composed the first 
Finnish opera, “ Tornissa Olija Impi,” 
Helsingfors, 1890, a violin concerto, 
symphonies in E and 1), and several 
works for orchestra, including ” Tuon- 
ela” ( Hades ) and “ Ivuoleina ” ( Death ) , 
symphonic fantasias, songs; made a 
sjiecial study of Finnish folksong ; 
principal of the llolsin,i;fors (tons(‘rvM,- 
tory, where he had been a pupil under 
Wegeliiis, later studying with Becker 
in Berlin, and Goldmark, Vienna. B. 
Tavastelius, Finmark, Dec. 8, 18G5; 
add. Helsingfors. 

Si Bemol. Fr. B flat. 

Siberia. Umberto Giordano’s three- 
act opera, to book by Luigi Illica, was 
first performed, 1903, Milan ; in Genoa, 
and other Italian cities the same year, 
in Paris, 1005, and in New York, at 
the Manhattan Opera House, 1907-8, 
when “ Vassili ” was sung by Amadco 
Bassi, who had already sung the part 
in Genoa and Paris. Tlie first act, 
entitled “The Woman,” opens in St. 
Petersburg. Stephana, a “beautiful 
oriental,” has been passed on by the 
villainous Gleby to Prince Alexis, 'wdio 
has in.stallod her in a luxurious palace. 
Nikona, Stephana’s confidential ser- 
vant, has a godson. Lieutenant Vassili, 
with whom Stephana falls in love, and 
often meet.s, but in such disguise that 
he believes her to be a simple working 
girl. On the eve of departing for war, 
the young lieutenant calls to bid liis 
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godmother farewell, learns for the 
first time who Stephana really is, but 
still loves her. When Prince Alexis 
enters, he provokes a combat and runs 
the Prince through tlie body with his 
sword. The police enter, and Vassili 
is arrested. The second act, called 
“ The Lover,” transpires on the Russo- 
Siberian border, where a convoy of 
prisoners bound for the Siberian mines 
soon appears. Vassili, condemned for 
his crime and wearied with the long 
march, is overcome with despair. 
Women and children wail their fare- 
wells to the men whom they will see 
no more, but as the convoy prepares 
to resume the road, a sleigh races into 
sight. Stephana, who has come to join 
her lover in exile, is rapturously 
greeted, declines to listen to his plea 
that she will leave him alone in his 
misery, and together they follow the 
prisoners into exile. The third act, 
called “ The Heroine,” takes place in 
the convict camp at ilie Siberian mines. 

It is Easter Eve, and amid the festivi- 
ties which arc permitted even in prison 
on that day, Stephana and Vassili are 
plotting their escape. Gleby, who has 
at last fallen into the toils of justice, 
is brought among the convicts of whom 
he is to be one thereafter. Recognizing 
Stephana he insults her, and Vassili 
is only prevented from chastising him 
by the bystanders. Then the church 
bell peals forth the call to prayer, and 
the prisoners fall to their knees. 
When night falls, Stephana and Vas- 
sili escape, but Gleby, who has he.ard 
of their plan, betrays tliem. An alarm 
is sounded, guards start in pursuit of 
the prisoners, shots arc heard, and a 
moment later the prison officials re- 
turn, dragging Vassili, and carrying 
Stephana, who has been mortally 
wounded, on a litter. Stephana utters 
a farewell and dies, leaving Vassili 
alone indeed. Russian colour is given 
the work by the introduction of the 
National hymn, the folksong “ Ay 
Ouchnem,” which has long been a 
favourite with the Volga rivermen, and 
an earlier Russian strain which also 
occurs in the scherzo of the second of 
Beethoven’s string quartets dedicated 
to Rasoumoffsky. 


SIGNA 

Siboni (Giuseppe) sang ten. in 
early life, appearing in the first per- 
formance of several Beethoven works 
in Vienna; became director of the royal 
opera and conservatory, Copenhagen, 
1819. B. Jan. 27, 1780, Forli; d. Mar. 
29, 1839, Copenhagen. Erik Anton 
Waldemar composed Lorelei ” and 
other unpublished Danish dramatic 
and religious works, symphonies, piano 
and chamber music, was music teacher 
to the Danish royal family; pupil of 
his father Gll’SEPPE and of llart- 
mann, Moschcles, and Hauptmann. B. 
Aug. 20, 1828; d. Feb. 22, 1892, 
Copenhagen. 

Siciliana, Siciliano. It, Peasant 
dance of Sicily in 0-8 or 12-8 time; 
compositions of a simple character are 
also so named. 

Side-drum. Small military DRUM 
ordinarily suspended from the side of 
the play(‘r jiiid beaten with wooden 
sticks. First used in the orchestra by 
Weber in his “ Kampf und Sieg,” 1815; 
afterwards used by Rossini. 

Siebenklang. Ocr. Chord of the 
SEVENTH; scale of seven notes. 

Siebenpfeife des Pan. PAN 
PIPES. 

Siege de Corintbe. G. A. Rossini’s 
Ihrcc-act lyric tragedy based on his 
early “ Mao motto 11,” book by Souniet 
and Balocchi, was first performed Oct. 
9, 1820, at the Paris Academic. 

Siege of Rochelle. Michael William 
Balfc’s three -act opera, to book by 
Fitzball, was first performed Oct. 29, 
1835, at Drury Lane, London. 

Siegeslied. Gcr. Triumphal song. 

Siegfried. Third music drama in 
Wagner’s tetralogy the RING DES 
NIBELITNG. 

Siegue. It. SEGUE. 

Siface (Giovanni Francesco 
Grossi, detto) sang soprano rOles in 
opera at Venice; was attached to 
the chay3el royal of James If of Eng- 
land, 1087 ; probably pupil of Torn- 
maso Redi. B. Pescia, Tuscany; 
robbed and murdered by postilions in 
Italy 1699. 

Sifflote, Sufflote. Ger. FLUTE. 

Signa. Ancient name for large 
church bells; musical characters and 
signs used in mediajval NOTATION. 
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Signalist. Ger. Trumpet player 
*in the army. 

Signatur. Ocr. SIGNATURE in 
NOTATION. 

Signature. Signs employed in the 
NOTATION of music to indicate time 
and key. 

Signe. Fr. SEGNO. 

Siguidllla. SEGUIDTLLA. 

Sigurd. Ernest Rcycr’s five-act 
opera, to book by Dulocle and Blau, 
was first performed Jan. 7, 1884, at 
Brussels, although composed 18 years 
before, and at Covent Garden, London, 
July 15, 1884, and the following year 
at the Paris Op^‘ra. The story is taken 
from the Eddas, and is that which 
Wagner, drawing his h'goiul from a 
similar source, but modifying it to suit 
his fancy, developed in ‘‘ Siegfried ** 
and “ Gbttcrdammerung,” the latter 
music dramas in the RING DES NIB- 
ELUNGEN. The action opens in Gun- 
ther’s palace, wh<?re Hilda, Gunther’s 
sister, relates her dream to Ula, her 
nurse, and a group of women who are 
sewing battle standards, Uta inter- 
prets this dream to mean that Hilda’s 
future husband will be killed by a 
jealous rival. Hilda, who is intended 
by her brother for Attila, King of tho 
Huns, is thereupon moved to confess 
her love for Sigurd, and the nurse 
promises to give him a potion which 
will cause her passion to be returned. 
Gunther welcomes messengers from 
Attila, who describes the charms of 
Bruuehild, whom they report to be 
asleep in a rocky fastness surrounded 
by fire. Gunther determines to win 
Brunelnid. A moment later he, urging 
his sister to marry the King of the 
Huns, when Sigurd enters, accepts the 
magic potion from Hilda which Hta 
has prepared, and falls in love with 
Hilda. Gunther agrees to give him 
Hilda if he will aid in winning Brnnc- 
hild. Priests are leading the worship 
of Odin and Freja in the second act, 
when Gunther, Hagen, and Sigurd 
enter, bent on capturing Bruuehild. 
This deed can only be accomplished, 
say tlie priests, by one who had never 
known love, and Sigurd, therefore, 
alone is qualified. After an invocation 
to Hilda, Sigurd blows a horn which 


the priests have given him, and then 
secs three Norns, washing a shroud, 
which they tell him is his. Unmoved 
by fear or the voluptuous tempta- 
tions by which he is next surrounded, 
Sigurd, seeing lirunehild’s palace in 
the distance, plunges into a lake of 
fire by which it is surrounded, and 
safely reaches tlie sleeping beauty, 
who at once awakes and prolTer.s him 
her lov’^e. Faithful to Gunther, Sigurd 
leads her aw'ay, his drawn sword be- 
tw'ceii them. In the third act, Hilda 
and Uta, in Gimther’s garden, hear 
Sigurd proclaim his victory. Brunc- 
hild, who has been conveyed to the 
garden while sleeping, is awakened by 
Gunther, and mistaking him for 
Sigurd, accepts his protestations of 
love. Hagen announces tho coming 
nuptials to the people, and then Sigurd 
appears, clainung Hilda as his reward. 
Gunther agrees, and bids Bruuehild 
join their hands, but as she touches 
Sigurd, both fi'cl tliat their hands are 
burning. Brunehild in the next act is 
represented as having some mysterious 
malady which frightens people away 
from her. The fact is she is desper- 
ately in love wdth Sigurd, and prays 
that Odin will release her from this 
misery by death. Hilda comes to com- 
fort her, wearing a girdle which Brune- 
hild recognizes as having been tJiken 
from her by Sigurd, and then she real- 
izes that she has been tricked into a 
marriage with the wrong man. She 
dispels the elfeet of Ilta’s love potion, 
and insttanlly Sigurd loves her. Si- 
gurd and GunlJjer go hunting, and his 
death is agnjcd uj)oti, but Hilda, who 
informs Brunehild of the plot, offers 
to save Sigurd if Brunehild will re- 
nounce him forever. While Brunehild 
hesitates, Sigurd is inurdered. The 
body is brought in, and Brunehild 
mounts the funeral pyre, and as the 
flames burst out, the celestial voices 
are heard eluinfing “The heavens are 
opening for them.” 

Silas (Edouard) composed Mass 
which won the gold medal and 1000 
francs ])iize of the “ Assernbl<k? g<5n- 
erale des ( ’atholiques en Belgique,” 
ISfifi; the oratorio “ rfoash,” Norwich 
Festival, 1803, Kyrie Eleison with or- 
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chcstra, three symphonies, three over- 
tures, an unpublished English opera 
“ Nitocris,” gavotte in E minor, and 
other piano works; wrote on theory; 
taught harmony, Guildhall School of 
Music and Royal Academy of Music; 
pupil of Kalkbrenner, and later of 
Paris Conservatoire, under Benoist 
and Hal^vy; settled in England as 
organist, 1850. B. Aug. 22, 1827, Ain- 
st(3rdain ; d. London, Eel). 8, 1009. 

Silbermann (Andreas) built the 
Cathedral organ, Strassburg. B. May 
1(1, 1()78, Frauenstein, Saxony; a. 
Mar. 10, 1734. Johann Andreas built 
64 organs, including that of the Abbey 
of St. Blaise; wrote a history of 
Strassburg, son and pupil of AN- 
DREAS. B. June 26, 1712; d. Feb. 11, 
1783. Johann Josias made musical 
instruments in sueceasion to his father 
JOHANN ANDREAS. D. June 3, 
1786. Johann Daniel built organa 
under tlie direct ion of his uncle GOTT- 
FRIED, completing the organ in the 
Dresden Hofkirche; then settled in 
Dresden and made keyed instruments 
and barrel organs. B. Mar. 31, 1717; 
son of ANDREAS; d. May 6, 1766, 
Lcipsic. J ohann Heinrich composed, 
built harpsichords and organs and 
pianos. B. Sept. 24, 1727 ; son of AN- 
DREAS; d. Jan. 15, 1799, Strassburg. 
Gottfried was the first German to 
build a piano. Tliree of his instru- 
ments made for Frederick the Great, 
still in existence, show the influence of 
CRISTOFORI, with whose work he 
was doubtless familiar. At first an 
organ builder he erected 47 organs in 
Saxony, including that of the Frei- 
berg Cathedral, 1714, and then devoted 
himself to clavicliords, settling in 
Dresden, and producing instruments of 
the best grade. B, Jan. 14, l(iS3, near 
Frauonsf ein; d. Aug. 4, 1753, Dresden. 

Silcher (Friedrich) composed pop- 
ular songs and hymns, a eantuta; be- 
came conductor Tubingen University, 
1817 ; edited method for harmony and 
composition, 1851 ; pupil of his father 
and of Auberlen. B. Schnaith, Wiir- 
temberg, June 27, 1789; d. Aug. 26, 
1860, Tubingen. 

Silence. /V. Rest. 

Silenzio. It, Rest. 


Si leva il sordino. It. Direction 
to remove the mute. 

Siloti (Alexander) composed for 
and played piano with distinction; 
taught Moscow Conservatory, 1880-90, 
tlien toured for several years; con- 
ducted the Moscow Philharmonic con- 
certs, 1901-2, and the following year 
conducted in St. Petersburg; pupil of 
the Moscow Conservatory under 
Swerew, N. Rubinstein, and Hubert, 
and of Liszt, 1883-86. B. Charkow, 
Russia, Oct. 10, 1863; add. St. 
Petersburg. 

Silva, de (Andreas) composed two 
masses and seven motets still pre- 
served in the SISTINE CHAPEL, 
where he sang, 1510, and was first 
musician to be entitled “ Papal 
composer.” 

Silver (Charles) composed the op- 
eretta “ La Belle au Bois Dormant,” 
Paris, 1895, the oratorio “ Tobie,” tlie 
elegiac poem “ Rais ” ; pupil of the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he won the 
prix de Rome, with his cantata “ LHn- 
terdit.” B. April 16, 1868, Paris; add. 
Paris. 

Silver Strings. Covered strings on 
violins, etc. 

Sim. Abbreviation for SIMILE. 

Simao (M. A.) was better known as 
PORTOGALJJ.) or ] Portugal. 

Simicion, Simekion. Ok. Thirty- 
five stringed harp sometimes used by 
the Greeks. 

Simile. It. Same; directing that 
the same method be carried out in all 
similar passages. 

Simon (Anton Yulievich) com- 
posed “ Rolla,” “ The Fishers,” “ The 
Stars,” and other operatic works, 
piano music, overtures, etc.; taught 
harmony in the school of the Moscow 
Philharmonic Society, and became aur- 
intendant of music in the imperial 
theatres of Moscow and director Alex- 
drovsky Institute; pupil Paris Con- 
servatoire. B. 1851, France; add. 
Moscow. 

Simone Boccanegra. Giuseppe 
Verdi’s three-act opera, to book by 
Piave, was first performed Mar. 12, 
1857, at La Fenice, Venice, and after- 
wards at La Scala, Milan, wifcli new 
libretto by Boito, D. Mar. 24, 1881. 
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Simonetti (Achille) colnposed for 
and played violin; founded the Lon- 
don Trio with Amina Goodwin and 
W. E. Whitehouse; pupil of Gamba 
and Pedrotti, and later of Dancla and 
Massenet, Paris Conservatoire. B, 
June 12, 1859, Turin; add. London. 

Simoutre (Nicholas Eugene) in- 
vented a “Support 1 la rinonique ’’which 
is supposed to render uniform the vi- 
brations of the violin’s belly and thus 
improve its tone; made instruments 
at lirst in Mirecourl, then in Strass- 
burg; settled in Paris, 1890; wrote 
several pamphlets in support of his 
theories. B. April 19, 1839, Mirecourt; 
add. Paris. 

Simpla. Low L. dlOTCTIET. 

Simple. Plain, easy; opposed to 
compound as regards time; to florid, 
as regards counterpoint; applied to 
intervals not exceeding an octave, to 
tones which arc not compounded, and 
to tubes without valves or pistons. 

Simpson (Christopher) wrote “ The 
Division Viol,” London, 1059, said to 
be the best work on the viol da gnmba, 
on which he was a virtuoso; “The 
Principles of Practicle Musick,” Lon- 
don, 1005, which passed through nine 
editions; composed suites and other 
pieces for strings. D. about 1077. 

Simpson (John) published music 
in London, including “ Thesaurus Mu- 
siciiM,” which contains “ GOD SAVE 
THE KING.” D. about 1747. 

Simpson (Thomas) composed and 
wrote on music; played viola in royal 
bands of Germany and Denmark from 
1010. B. England. 

Simrock (Nikolaus) founded the 
music publishing house in Bonn which 
brought out the first edition of Bee- 
thoven’s “ Kreutzer sonata,” and other 
works of that master, with whom he 
had played in the Electoral band. B. 
1752; d. 1834. Peter Joseph contin- 
ued the business of his father NIKO- 
LAUS. D. 1868. Friedrich founded 
the Berlin branch of the house, and 
published Brahms’s principal works. 
B. 1841; son of PETER JOSEPH; d. 
1901, Lausanne. 

Sin’ al fine. It. “ To the end.” 

Sinclair (Dr. George Robertson) 
played organ at 17, Truro Cathedral, 


from 1889, Hereford Cathedral; past 
grand organist of English Masons; 
conductor Three Choirs Festivals, 
1891-1906, and of many choral and 
orchestral organizations, including 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society; 
pupil Royal Irish Academy of Music. 
B. Oct. 28, 1863, Croydon; add. Here- 
ford, Eng. 

Sinclair (John) sang ten. in Lon- 
don English operas from 1810, and 
from 1821 in Italy, where he studied 
for a time with Rossini; in early life 
played clarinet in military band. B. 
Dec. 9, 1791, Edinburgh; d. Sept. 23, 
1857, Margate. 

Binding (Christian) composed 
Rondo inflnilo for orchestra, Op. 42, 
violin concerto in A, Op. 45 ; suite for 
violin and piano. Op. 14, in all more 
than 50 published works ; played j)iano 
and taught, Cliristiania ; pupil of 
Reinecke, L<‘ii)sic ; won royal scholar, 
ship, later at Munich aiurBerlin. B. 
Kongherg, Norway; add. Christiania, 
Norway. 

Sinfonia. It. SYMPHONY. 

Singakademie. Notable musical 
institution in BERLIN. 

Singakademie. Ger. Academy or 
school for singing. 

Singend. Oer. CANTABILE. 

Singetiinze. Ger. Ballads or song- 
dances. 

Singhiozzando. It. In sobbing 
style. 

Singing is Hie act of producing 
musical tone by means of the voice. 
No instrument invented by man j)os- 
sesses at once, the power of producing 
a complete scale ranging from the 
highest to the lowest musical sounds 
the average huimui ear is capable of 
distinguishing, with all intermediate 
tones, every sluide and infleetion of 
expression together with articulate 
speech; but since the voice does all 
these things, such instruments as those 
of the violin family which approxi- 
mate the perfection of the voice in all 
matters save articulation, are some- 
times said to sing. Considered as an 
instrument, the voice is as much su- 
perior to any other apparatus for Hie 
production of musical tone as the 
natural beauty of the diamond ia 
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superior to that of any artificial imi- 
tation ; but as an instrument, the 
organs of the voice are wonderful in 
their complexity. The entire respira- 
tory system is involved in the act of 
singing, and the tone is produced pre- 
cisely on the principle of the reed 
organ pipe. Naturally the first thing 
in importance is the wind supply. The 
lungs may be compared to an organ 
bellows. The muscular control of the 
diaphragm and of the ribs, whereby 
the lungs are inflated and the air ex- 
pired is of primary importance since, 
as in the case of the organ pipe, the 
quality of the tone is dependent on 
the steady and uniform control of the 
wind supply. From the lungs the air 
is forced through the tracliea, or wind 
pipe past the vocal mechanism of the 
larynx. According to the theories 
generally accepted, vibration is set 
up by the action of the air on the 
vocal chords, wdiicli are small ridges 
of cartilage set in muscular tissue, 
covered with a delicate mucous mem- 
brane, and capable of altering the size 
and shape of the aperture tlirough 
which the air must pass, or of closing 
it altogether. The form of the vocal 
chords varies with age and with sex, 
but in all cases they determine the 
number of vibrations of the air col- 
umn, and consequently its pitch. 
From the larynx upward the air 
passage resembles the “ speaking 
part ” of the organ pipe. The tone 
is again modified in qualify and in 
pitch by the shape of the mouth and 
by the nasal passages, which act to- 
gether as resonators and finally by 
the position of the tongue and of the 
lips in articulation. Under the title 
VOICE will be found the classification 
of the distinctive varieties of male 
and female singing voices according 
to compass, and the pitch and special 
qualities of each of these subdivisions 
is described under its proper head. 
The instinct to sing is quite as nat- 
ural and hardly less common than 
the instinct to speak. The ancients 
limited the oratorical voice, however, 
to five whole tones, while the singing 
voice has a range of from ten tones to 
two or even three octaves. Doubtless 


the art of singing, fostered by the 
church, reached its highest perfection 
in the golden age of polyphony whicli 
culminated in Palestrina, and was 
thence passed on to the great opera 
singers of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
whose skill has not been improved on 
by modern methods. Singing had 
therefore reached perfection as an art 
before Garcia’s invention of the larjna- 
goscope made possible its comprehen- 
sion as a science. Many things con- 
tributed to aid Italian singers in 
maintaining their primacy in the vocal 
art. The climate is such that the 
delicate mechanism of the voice is 
easily kept in order, and more im- 
portant still, the language, by reason 
of the preponderance of v^wel sounds, 
is more singable than the tongues of 
Northern Europe. But while the in- 
stinct to sing is common, and the 
possession of sound vocal organs 
equally so, no one can sing well who 
docs not possess an accurate sense of 
pitch, and this is by no means com- 
mon. In addition the great artist 
must also possess a highly emotional 
temperament, or the elTort to awaken 
emotion in others must fail. Singing 
therefore makes such unusual demands 
on the individual that, while every 
man and woman is bom into the world 
with the greatest of all instruments 
at command, the great singer will 
always be even more rare than the 
great instrumentalist. 

Single Action. Term applied to 
the type of HARP superseded by 
Erard’s improvements, which had 
seven pedals and a single set of 
strings. 

Single Chant. CHANT. 

Single Fugue. FUGUE where 
only one theme is used. 

Single Belish. Old ornament used 
in harpsichord score, sometimes in 
violin playing and in singing. 

Singsciiule. Qer, Song-school. 

Singspiel. Oer. Comic opera with 
spoken dialogue. 

Singstimme. Ger. Voice part. 

Sinigaglia (Leone) composed string 
quartet in D, Op. 27, a concert etude 
for string quartet, Op. 6, “ Danse pied- 
montese ” for orchestra, Op. 31, songs 
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and chamber music, female choruses; 1586 Pope Sixtus V empowered the 
pupil of Turin Conservatory. 15. Aug. college to elect tlie maestri from their 
14, 1868, Turin; add. Turin. own number, and Cb A. iNTerlo was 

Sinistra. It. ‘‘ Left.” ^ the first to be so chosen. Klections 

Sinkapace. Dance resembling the were thereafter lield annually, and the 
minuet, called by old Englisli writers office usually fell to the prinio basso, 
passa-measure, passing- measure, or With the sojourn in Avignon began 
measure. It was much danced in the supremacy f)f the Netherland 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and examples singers ami composers, of whom DU- 
of it were composed by Croft and FAY \vas the most important. The 
Purcell. combined choirs ])osscss<'d 24 voices, 

Si Piace. It. At pleasure. but in the KUh century the number 

Si Replica. It. To be repeated. was increased to 32, where it has since 
Si Scriva. It. “ As written.” remained. To compensate PALES- 
Si Segue. It. As follows.” TKlNiV for his troubles with the 

Sister. Gcr. An old German guitar singers, Pope Pius IV made him corn- 
tuned to G, c, f, g, c', eb g', thus having poser to tlie pontifical chapel, 1505, a 
seven strings, the three lowest covered, distinction conferred after his death 
Sistine Choir is the popular English on Felice ANEKTO, but never there- 
name of 11 Collegio dei (^appellani Can- after. With Palestrina church music 
tori della Cappella Pontilica at Home, and the manner of performing it 
the oldest and most famous of the, reached their highest development, and 
world’s church choirs, which consist-ed at this period the Sistine Choir may 
in 1908 of 32 choral chaplains, whose lie said to have crystallized. NAN INI, 
duty it was to assist the Supreme Pon- JJAl, PA INI, to mention a few of the 
tiir wherever he might officiate in per- most distinguished members of the 
sou. St. Sylvester, 314-35, established choir, have composed for it, but the 
the first school in Rome fur the train- earlier traditions have been preserved 
ing of choristers, and St. Hilariiis, intact. From the fourth century the 
461-68 a second. The Order of St. singers wen^ trained in schools ex- 
Pencdict, which had founded a semi- pressly for their fumdions in connec- 
nary in Rome, was intrusted with the tion with the liturgy, supplying both 
training of choristers by St. GHEG- sop. and con. voices for many Roman 
ORY THE GREAT, 590-604, from churches as well, and on the brcjik- 
which time the history of the pontif- ing of their voices being placed 
ical choir has been continuous. Dur- either in the seminaries or in secular 
ing that period when tlie See of Peter life, as seemed best. Poys’ voices were 
was removed to Avignon, the local lirst replaced by falsetto singers im- 
papal choir numbered 12 singers, 1305- porteil from Spain in the lOth century, 
77, but the Roman organization re- and these in turn gave way before the 
mained intact and at home, governed castrati, who for the next two cen- 
by a primacerius, who was always a turies supplied both church and stage 
churchman of high rank, aided by a with high voices. The church vigor- 
secundicerius who usually succeeded ously condemned tlu‘ jiractice by which 
liim. On the return to Rome of Pope these voices were produced, while not 
Gregory XT, the two choirs were refusing to avail itself of those which 
united. The Roman singers had pre- were the result of accident. Finally 
viously been collectively known as the tlu3 necessary operation was prohibited 
Schola Cantorum, hut the united or- by civil authority on pain of death, 
gaiiizations were thenceforth called wliich, added to the ipso facto excom- 
Collegio dei Cappellani Cantori, and munication of the church, ended such 
governed by a Maestro della Cappella atrocities. Of late years the Sistine 
Pontilica, an ecclesiastic of high rank Choir has contained a number of nat- 
who held office for life. From 1469 ural male sopranos, hut the majority 
this post was held by 14 bishops, in- of the liigli voices were boys from the 
eluding GENET of Carpentras, but in Scuola di S. Salvatore, a maitrise 

40 
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which supplied all the churches in 
Rome, 

Sistro. It, TRIANGLE. 

Sistrum. Rattle which consisted 
of an iron frame, with cross bars sup- 
porting rings, employed in temple 
worship by Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and probably by the ancient 
Jews as well. 

Si Tace. It. “ Be silent.” 

Sitole. CITOLE. 

Si volta. It, “Turnover.” 

Sivori (Ernesto Camillo) became 
one of the foremost violinists of his 
generation, toured Europe repeatedly 
with great success, and North and 
South America, 1846-50, debut at six, 
and from seven the pupil and protCge 
of Paganini, who placed him with 
costa and Dellejiiane ; composed two 
concertos and other music for violin ; 
knight of the Orders of Carlos II and 
of Christ ; gold medal of honour, Paris 
Conservatoire. B. Oct. 5, 1815, 

Genoa; d. Feb. 19, 1894, Genoa. 

Sixieme, Sixte. Fr, SIXTH. 

Six Pour Quatre. Fr. SEXTOLET. 

Sixteen Feet. Length of the open 
pipe, unison of the pedal organ and 
th(‘ double of the manuals. 

Sixteenth Note. A semiquaver. 

Sixth, added. Chord of the sub- 
dominant with the supertonic added. 

Sixth, chord of the. First inver- 
sion of the common chord composed 
of the note, its third and sixth. 

Sixth, Chord of the French, Ger- 
man, Italian. EXTREME SIXTH. 

Sixth, Napolitan. NEAPOLITAN 
SIXTH, 

Sjogren (Emil) composed three so- 
natas, “ Erotikon,” Op. 10, Novelettes, 
Op. 14, and other works for piano; 
“ Der Contrabandista,” for bass and 
other songs; became organist Johan- 
kirke, Stockholm, 1891 ; pupil Stock- 
holm Conservatory, and of Kiel and 
Haupt, Berlin. B. Stockholm, June 6, 
1853; add. Stockholm. 

Skald. Scandinavian minstrel or 
scald. 

Skip. Movement from one note to 
another of more than one degree. 

^ Skizzen. Ger. Brief unconven- 
tional compositions descriptive of some 
subject. 


Slancio, con. It, With impetu- 
osity. 

Slargando, Slargandosi. It. Ex- 
tending. 

Slentando. It. Diminishing the 
time by degrees. 

Slide. Passing from one note to 
another without distinction between 
intervals; mechanism of the trumpet 
and trombone, lengthening the tube 
to allow of a new series of harmonics; 
lath or slides contracting an ORGAN 
register’s wind supply. 

Sliding Relish. COULE. Grace in 
old harpsichord music. 

Slivinski, von (Joseph) played 
piano, touring Europe, and in 1894, 
America; pupil Warsaw Conserva- 
tory, of Leschetizky, and of Rubin- 
stein in St. Petersburg. B. Dec. 15, 
1865, Warsaw; add. Warsaw. 

Slur. Curved line placed over notes 
showing tliey are to be played legato; 
sometimes used for phrasing. In the vio- 
lin score the slur shows that the notes 
under it are to be played with one bow, 

Smaniante, Smaniare, Sman- 
ioso. It, Angry, furious. 

Smanicare. It. To shift. 

Smareglia (Antonio) composed 
“Preziosa,” Milan, 1879; “Bianca da 
Cervia,” La Scala, Milan, 1882; “11 
Vassalo di Szigeth,” Vienna, 1889, 
New York as “ Der Vasal 1 von Szi- 
geth,” 1890; “La Falena,” Venice, 
1897, and other dramatic works and 
the symphonic “Eleonora”; pupil 
Vienna and Milan Conservatories. B. 
May 5, 1854, Pola, Istria. 

Smart (George) published music 
in London from 1770. D. about 
1801. Sir George Thomas com- 
posed church music, glees, canons ; 
was an original member of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society and its con- 
ductor at 49 concerts, 181.3-^4; con- 
ducted at many festivals and w'as 
regarded as an authority on Handel ; 
played organ Eng. Chapel Royal, in 
succession to Charles Knyvett, 1822 ; 
was the friend of von Weber, and his 
host on his fatal visit to England, 
1826; in early life chorister Eng. 
Chapel Royal, later violinist at Salo- 
mon’s concerts; knighted, 1811, after 
successful concerts in Dublin, by the 
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Lord Lieutenant. B. May 10, 1770; 
son of aF.ORCE; d. Feb. 23, 
Charles Frederick sang Eng. (Chapel 
Royal ; played douhlebass ; younger 
brother of SIR GEORGE. Henry 
played violin, l^ondon theatres a ml 
concerts; pupil of Wilhelm Cramer. 
B. 1778, London; brother of SIR 
GEORGE; d. Nov. 27, 1823. Henry 
Thomas composed the cantata “ The 
Bride of Dunkerron,” Birmingham 
Festival, 1864, and many sacrecl and 
dramatic works; played organ Lon- 
don churches; pupil of W. II. Kearns. 
B. Oet. 26, 1813, London; son of 
HENRY; d. July 6, 1879, London. 

Smart (Thomas) composed 'i’om 
Paine’s song of the death of Wolfe; 
played organ St. Clement’s, Danes, 
London, 1783. 

Smetana (Friedrich) composed 
“Die VERKAIJFTK BRAUT ” (“The 
Bartered Bride”), a highly successful 
comic opera, first performed 1866 at 
Gotha; ranked with Dvorak as an 
exponent of Bohemian music; became 
conductor the Prague National The- 
atre on its foundation, 1861, later 
chief conductor, but was compelled to 
relinquish this post by deafness, 1874, 
and a few years later becanio insane. 
Ihipil of Prokseh and of Liszt, Sme- 
tana was conductor of the Gotlienbnrg, 
Sweden, Philharmonic Society, 1856- 
60. Then, on the death of his wife, 
Katharina Kolar, the pianist, he made 
a tour of Sweden before returning to 
Prague. Other works to be noted: 
the Bohemian operas “ Dalibor,” 1866; 
“ Die Brandenburger in Bohmen,” 
1866; “ Zwei Witwen,” 1874; “ Der 
Kiiss,” 1876; “Das ({cheimniss,” 
1878; “Libiissa,” 1881; “ Die Teufel- 
swand,” 1882, the symphonic poem in 
six sections “ Mein Vaterlaiid,” fes- 
tival march for Shakespeare tercente- 
nary, the symphonic poems “ Wallen- 
stein’s Lager,” “Richard III,” “Hakon 
Jarl,” “ Triumphsymphonie,” “ Prager 
t’arneval,” trio for piano and strings, 
string quartets in E minor and C 
major; part-songs and piano music. 
B. Leitomischl, Bohemia, Mar. 2, 1824; 
d. May 12, 1884, Prague. 

Smethergell (William) composed 
music for violin and harpsichord; 


wrote on thoroughbass, London, pub- 
lications dated 1785 to 1800. 

Sminuendo, Sminuito, Smorendo. 
It. Diminishing the time and tone 
gradually. 

Smith (Alice Mary) composed two 
symphonies, much chamber music, 
►songs; ])upil Sir W. S. Bennett. B. 
May 19, 1839; m. .Judge F. Meadows 
White; d. Dec. 4, 1884. 

Smith (Charles) com posed “ The 
Battle of llohenlindcn ” and other 
songs; “Hit or Miss,” 1810, London, 
and other dramatic pieces; played 
organ; chorister Eng. Chapel Royal. 
B. 1786, London; d. Nov. 22, 1856. 

Smith (Edward Sydney) composed 
popular piano pieces; pupil Leipsie 
Conservatory. B. July 14, 1839, Dor- 
chester, Eng.; d. Mar. 3, 1889, London. 

Smith, Father. English name of 
BERNARD SCHMIDT. 

Smith (George Townshend) coin- 
pos(‘d church music; played organ 
ilenJord Cathedral from 1843; pupil 
of Samuel Wesley. B. Nov. 14, 1813. 
d. Aug. 3, 1877. Alfred Montem 
sang ICng. C’hapel Royal ; 1 aught Royal 
Academy of Music. B. May 13, 1828, 
Windsor; brother of GEORGE 
'rOWNSHEND; d. May 2, 1891, 

London. Samuel played organ; hoy 
cliorister, Eng. Chapel Royal. B. Ang. 
29, 1821, El on; brother of GEORGE 
TOWNSHEND. 

Smith (Gerrit) composed the can- 
tata “ King David,” songs, choruses, 
piano music; taught. Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary; in early life organist 
at Bullalo and Albany; pupil Stutt- 
gart (^)iiservatory, of Warren, Thayer, 
Sherwood, and of Haupt and Rohe, 
Ik'rrin; A.M. and Mus. Dr., Hobart 
(College. B. Dec. 11, 1859, Hagers- 
town, Md.; add. New York. 

Smith (Dr. John) composed the 
oratorio “ The Revelation ” and some 
church music; was professor of music, 
Diihliii University; vicar choral St. 
Patrick’s, master of the King’s Band, 
etc. B. 1797, Cambridge; d. Nov. 12, 
1801, Dublin. 

Smith (John Christopher) was 
Handel’s pupil and later his amanu- 
ensis, continued the Handel scries of 
oratorio performances until 1774; com- 
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posed oratorios, operas, including two 
based on “ The Tempest ” and “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” B. 1712; 
son of HandePs treasurer, Schmidt; d. 
Oct. 3, 1795. 

Smith (John Stafford) composed 
services, antliems, songs, glees, catches ; 
played organ, Chapel Royal, and bc- 
camo master of the children; sang 
Kng. Chapel Royal, lay vicar West- 
minster Abbey; made important col- 
lection early English MS., dis])ersed 
after his death. B. 1750. Son of MAK- 
'riN SMITH, the organist of CJlonccstcr 
Cathedral; d. Sept. 21, 1830, Jiondon. 

Smith (Robert Archibald) pub- 
lished “ Sacred Harmony for the 
Cluirch of Scotland,” 1828, and many 
compilations such as “ The Scottish 
Minstrel,” Edinburgh; 1807—20 was 
precentor in Scotch churches. B. Nov. 
10,1780; d. Jan. 3, 1829. 

Smith (Wilson G.) composed songs, 
piano pieces, “Octave Studies,” and 
other technical works; taught piano, 
voice, and composition, Cleveland, 
Ohio; pupil Otto Singer, Cincinnati 
College of Music, of Kiel, tlio Schwar- 
wenkas, etc. B. Aug. 19, 1855, Elyria, 
Ohio; add. Cleveland. 

Smolensky (Stephen Vassilie- 
vich) wrote on church music; made 
important collections of early MS.; 
taught musical history, Moscow Con- 
servatory from 18<S9 ; became director of 
the imperial cliapels, 1001-3. B. 1848, 
Kazan ; add. Moscow. 

Smorfioso. It. Coquettish. 

Smorzando, Smorzato. It, Fad- 
ing awjiy gradually. 

Smyth (Ethel) composed the one- 
act opera “ Der Wald,” Dresden, 1001, 
afterwards performed at Covent Gar- 
den, London, and Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York; “Lea Naufrag- 
curs,” performed as “ Strandrecht,” 
Nov. 11, 1900, Leipaic, both Wag- 
nerian in treatment ; songs, Maa.s in 
D, overture to “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” serenade in D for orchestra; 
pupil of Leipsic Conservatory. B. 
April 23, 1858, London; daughter of 
Gen. J. H. Smyth, Royal Artillery; 
add. London. 

Snap. SCOTCH SNAP. 

Snare Drum. SIDE DRUM. 


Snetzler (John) built organa in 
England. B. 1710, Passau; d. London. 

Snodham (Thomas) published mu- 
sic in London from 1009 in succession 
to his father-in-law, Thomas ESTE. 

Soave, Soavemente. It. Daintily, 
delicately. 

Sobb. Obsolete word for damping 
in lute playing, used by Mace, 1070. 

Societa Armonica gave subscrip- 
tion concerts in Jjondoii under baton 
of H. Forbes, 1827-50. 

Society of British Composers was 
founded in London, 1905, to encourage 
native composers by producing their 
works at subscription concerts, and 
publishing them at the expense of the 
Society or the author. 

Society of British Musicians was 
founded in 1834 to produce the works 
of native composers, and in 183{> had a 
membership of 350, including many 
well known musicians, gave concerts, 
but failed to awaken general interest, 
and ceased to exist 1805. 

Soderman (August Johan) com 
posed a notable Mass for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, many operettas, inelud 
iiig “Tlie Devil’s iirst Rudimoiits of 
Learning,” Sept. 14, 1850, Stockholm ; 
cantatas, songs, and ballads ; was chorus 
imister, Stoekljolni ()j)era ; received bis 
musical education mainly at the Leii>sie 
(kmservatorinm, where he was the pujnl 
of Richter and Hau[)tniaiiii. His worl; 
for the tlieatre and his church music 
were highly valued ; but it was bis 
smaller vocal com])Ositioiis (such as the 
Bidllopsmavsch for four female voic(‘s) 
that did most to make him popular. Jk 
July 17, 1832, Stockholm ; d. Feh. 10, 
1876, Stockholm. 

Soggetto. It, Theme, motif. 

Sokalsky (Peter Petrovich) wrote 
on Russian music; composed “ Maria ” 
or “ Mazeppa,” “ A Night in May,” 
“ The Siege of Doubno,” colloct.cMl 
folk songs; secretary Russian (N)n- 
sulate General, N. Y., 1857-60; Ik 
Sept. 26, 1832, Kharkov; d. Odessa. 
1887. 

Sokolov (Nicholas Alexander o- 
vich) composed chamber music, inci- 
dental music to “ The Winter’s Talc,” 
the ballet “ The Wild Swans,” 80 
songs ; pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
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St. Petersburg Conservatory. B. 1859, 
St. Petersburg; add. St. Petersburg. 

Sol. Fr. The note G. 

Sol-bemol. Fr. G flat. 

Sol-bemol majeur. Fr. Key of 
G Hat major. 

Sol-bemol mineur. Fr. Key of 
G Hat minor, 

Soldat-Roger (Marie) played vio- 
lin; pupil of Pleirier, and of .foaebim 
at the Vienna Hochschulo, where slie 
won the JVIendelssohn prize, 1882. B. 
Mar. 25, 1864, (jraz; m. Ilerr Koger, 
1889; add. Vienna. 

Sol-diese. Fr. G sharp. 

Solennemente. It. Gravely, sol- 
emnly. 

Solennita. It. Gravity, solemn ily. 

Sol-fa. It. Names for the notes 
in music. 

Solfege. Fr. Exercise in singing 
in which the notes of the scale are 
called Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si.^ 

Solfeggiamenti. It. SOLFEGE. 

Solfeggiare. Jt. The practice of 
solfeggi or SOLFi^GE. 

Solfeggio. It. SOLFKGE. 

Solesmes was the village near Lc 
Mrinnes, France, made famous by the 
Benedictines whose house was estab- 
lished there, 1833, by Dorn Prosper 
Gu^ranger, who became its abbot and 
devoted the energies of the community 
to the study of Gregorian song. Forced 
from France in 1901 by the French gov- 
ernment, which seized their press, they 
settled in the Isle of Wight, removing 
in 1908 to Quarr Abbey, near Ryde. 
Dorn Pothier, Dorn Jausions, and Dom 
Mocqiiercau have continued to direct 
the researches of tire monks and their 
ellorts for the restoration of liturgical 
music to what they assume it to have 
been immediately after the reforms of 
Eaint Gregory the Great, and before, 
the corruptions introduced by the 
Netherlancls composers. By appoint- 
ment of Pope Pius X, the abbot, Dom 
Paul Delatte, and the monks of So- 
lesmes are editors for the papal com- 
mission which is publishing a new 
official edition of the Roman Chant. 

Solid or Soulier (Jean Pierre) 
composed “Jean and Genevieve,” 
1792, “Mademoiselle de Guise,” 1808, 
and in all 33 successful comic operas; 


in earlier life ten. and later bar. at the 
Paris Op(}ra Coiniqm?; pupil of his 
father, a ’cellist, and of the Nimes 
mattrise. B. 1755, Nimes; d. Aug. 6, 
1812, Paris. 

Solist. SOLOIST. 

Solito. It. In tlio usual manner. 

Sollecito. It. Careful, attentive, 
solicitous. 

S o 1 m i s a r e. It. To practice 
SOL-FA. 

Solmisation, Sol-faing. Singing in 
wliich the SOLFECiF names of notes 
take the place of words. 

Solmi siren. Got. To practice 
SOL-FA. 

Solo. It. “Alone.” 

Soloist. Performer who sings or 
plays alone or with tlie aid of an 
aceompanirnent. 

Solo Pitch. Tuning an instrument 
higher than tlie regular pitch, to ob- 
tniii a more brilliant tone. 

Solospieler. Oer. Solo player. 

Solostimme. (hr. Solo voice or 
part. 

Soloviev (Nicholas T.) composed 
“ Cordelia ” and other operas, a, can- 
tata for the second centennial of Peter 
the Great, fantasie on a folk song for 
orchestra, songs, piano pieces; the 
symphonic picture “ Russians and 
Mongols”; langlitSt. Petersburg (con- 
servatory from 1874, wliere he bad been 
a pupil ; wroUi innsie criticism. B. 
May 9, 18-16, Petrozavodsk ; add. St. 
Petersburg. 

Solvere. It- 4’o resolve. 

Somervell (Arthur) composed 
“ Tiie Forsake?! i\h‘rnian,” l^ecds t'e^ti- 
val, 1895; jMass in C minor, 1891 ; the 
ballad with orchestra “ Helen of Kirk- 
connell Song of Ih'aise, “ I’iie Power 
of Sound”; “Ode to tJje Sea,” Bir- 
mingham Festival, 1897; “Intimations 
of Immortality,” Leeds Festival, 1907; 
a setting of the Seven Last Words, 
songs, chamber music, a symphony; 
hecamo inspector of music for Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, 1901 ; Mus. 
Dr., Gamhridgo, 1903; pupil of Stan- 
ford, of the ihndin ifochschule, Roysil 
(’ollcge of Music, and of Parry. 
B. dune 5, 1803, Windermere; add. 
London. 

Somis (Giovanni Battista) com- 
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posed three sets of sonatas for violin; 
taught with notable aucccsa, founding 
the Piedmontese school, his pupils in- 
cluding Leclair and Pugnani; pupil 
of Corelli and Vivaldi. B. 1G76, Pied- 
mont; d. Aug. 14, 1703, Turin. 

Sommer (Dr. Hans) composed the 
opera “Lorelei,” Brunswick, 181)1, 
“Saint Foix,” Munich, 181)4; “ Der 
Meerman,” Weimar, 1890, “ Riibe- 

zahl,” Brunswick, 1904, “ Riquet il la 
Houppe,” April 14, 1907; many songs. 
Educated at Gottingen, where he was 
later professor of Physics, he lived in 
Berlin, Weimar, then settled in Bruns- 
wick; real name Uans Friedrich 
August Zincken or Neckniz. B. July 
20, 1837, Brunswick; add. Brunswick. 

Son. Fr. Tone. 

Sonabile. It. Resonant. 

Sonare. It. To sound or play. 

Sonata. It. “ Sounded.” The name 
applied by early musicians to composi- 
tions which were to be played rather 
than sung, the generic term for the 
latter being Cantata. Da Chiesa was 
the sonata composed for use in church ; 
Da Camera for that intended for secu- 
lar use. The construction and devel- 
opment of the sonata has already been 
discussed under FORM. The title was 
first affixed to the compositions of 
Bonifacio (^raziani, in the 10th cen- 
tury, and some of these early sonatas 
were written for two violins, bass, and 
organ; but while symphonies, string 
quartets, and chamber compositions in 
general are now in sonata form, the 
word sonata is usually restricted to 
compositions for solo instruments, or 
a solo instrument with piano. 

Sonate. Fr. SONATA. 

Sonatina. It. Brief SONATA in 
which the themes are not developed 
at length. 

Sonatine. Fr. SONATINA. 

Sonatore. It. Instrumentalist. 

Sonevole. It. Sounding, resonant. 

Song. Musical setting of poetry or 
prose; poem that can be sung; name 
used to designate the second subject of 
a sonata. 

Songe d’une Nuit d^ete. Am- 
broise Thomas’s three-act opera com- 
ique, to book by Rosier and De Leuven, 
caricaturing Shakespeare and Queen 


Elizabeth, was first performed April 
20, 1850, at the Paris Op6ra Comique. 

Sonnambula. Vincenzo Bellini’s 
two-act opera, to book by Romani, was 
first performed Mar. 6, 1831, at La 
Scala, Milan. The original east con- 
sisted of : Amina, sop. ; Mme. Pasta ; 
Elvino, Rubini, ten.; Rodolfo, Mari- 
ano, bar.; Lisa, Mme. Poccani, sop.; 
Amina, the orphan w^ard of T(‘resa, 
wife of the miller in a Swiss village, 
is on the point of marrying Elvino. 
a wealthy peasant. Lisa, who keeps 
the inn, also loves Elvino, while 
Alessio, a peasant boy, is smitten 
with love of the landlady. Rodolfo 
comes upon the scene and promptly 
makes love to Amina to the great dis- 
pleasure of Elvino. Rodolfo, who is 
really the lord of a neighbouring 
village, but is incognito, is warned 
by peasants that the inn is haunted. 
The ghost is really Amina, who is a 
somnambulist. Rodolfo goes to his 
room and is in the midst of a pleasant 
flirtation Avith Lisa when the sleeping 
Amina walks into the room. Lisa 
hides in a closet, Rodolfo quietly 
leaves the room, and the unconscious 
Amina retires to rest. Lisa then 
hurries off, forgetting her handker- 
chief as she goes, and returns Avitb 
Amina’s jealous lover, wdio rushes in 
at the head of a crowd of villagers, 
and, finding his betrothed asleep in 
the stranger’s room, promptly de- 
nounces her, although the villagers 
maintain her innocence, and otTers to 
marry Lisa. In the second act Amina, 
again walking in her sleep, steps from 
tlie window of the mill and crosses 
safely a slender bridge which threat- 
ens to break at any moment, and 
when she reaches the ground is 
clasped in the arms of the now re- 
pentant Elvino, who, with the vil- 
lagers, has trembled, at her feat, and 
had already been convinced of her 
faithfulness by the discovery of Lisa’s 
handkerchief in Rodolfo’s room. The 
marriage of Pllvino and Amina fol- 
lows. The principal musical num- 
bers are: Act T. “ Sovra il sen,” 
Amina ; “ Vi rawiso,” Rodolfo ; “ Mai 
))iii dubbi ! ” Amina and Elvino ; 
“Osservate, I’uscio 6 apiito,” village 
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chorus; “O inio dolor.” Act II. 

Tutto fe sciolto,” Elvino ; “ Ah ! non 
giungc,” Amina. 

Sonnleithner (Christoph) com- 
posed excellent church music, 3(1 quar- 
tets much admired by Emperor Jo- 
seph, and symphonies played by his 
friend von Kees; pupil of his uncle, 
a choirmaster. B. Szegedin, May 28, 
1734; d. Vienna, Dec. 25, 1786. Ig- 
naz, von, was noted as an amateur 
singer, member the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, though lawyer by pro- 
fession; ennobled, 1828. Son of 
CHRISTOPH; d. 1831. Anna mar- 
ried Herr Crillparzer, and became 
mother of the famous poet; daughter 
of CHRISTOPH. Joseph founded the 
GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIK- 
FREUNDE, of which he remained 
honorary secretary for life; was the 
friend of Schubert, and of his kins- 
man, Grillparzer; translated the 
FIDELIO libretto from dii Bouilly, 
and wrote «and translated numerous 
other works for the stage; became 
secretary for the court theatres, 1804, 
in succession to Kotzebue; counsel- 
lor, knight of the Dannebrog, etc. B. 
1760; son of CHRISTOPH; d. Dec. 
26, 1835. Leopold, Edler von, as- 
sisted Schubert in the publication of 
the “ Erl Koenig ” and other early 
compositions, was in close touch with 
the musicians of the day, and made a 
collection of valuable papers which he 
gave to the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, of which he was long a useful 
member; knight of the Iron Crown, 
etc. B. Nov. 15, 1797, Vienna; son of 
IGNAZ; d. Mar. 3, 1873. 

Sontag (Henriette) sang sop. in 
opera, d^ut at Prague as the Princess 
in “Jean de Paris,” at 15, appearing 
soon after in Vienna, Berlin, and Leip- 
sic, and in 1826 capturing Paris with 
her impersonation of “ Rosina ” in 
the “ Barbicre de Seville.” Her voice 
ranged up to e " and one of her best 
roles was “ Euryanthe,” which she 
created at Weber’s request. After suc- 
cessful engagements in Paris and Lon- 
don, she returned to Berlin, and soon 
married Count Rossi, of the Sardinian 
legation. To sanction this union offi- 
cially, the King of Prussia ennobled 


her in her own right as “ von Laiin- 
stein.” For a time she retired, her 
domestic life being exceptionally 
happy, but the loss of her husband’s 
fortune made it necessary for her to 
return to oj)era, and she sang in Lon- 
don and Paris, and made a higlily suc- 
cessful tour of the United States, 1852, 
and extended her journey into ^lexico, 
where she was attacked with cholera. 
Daughter of two players, she had b<‘ru 
on the stage from childhood, and in 
1815 became a student at Prague Con- 
servatory. B. Jan. 3, 1806, (Joblcnz; 
d. June 17, 1854, Mexico. 

Sonometer. Instrument measuring 
the vibrations of sounds. 

Sonoramente. v/. Sonorously. 

Sonore. Fr, Sonorous, resonant, 
harmonious. 

Sonority. It. Sound, resonance, 
harmony. 

Sonoro. It. Sonorous, resonant, 
harmonious. 

Sonorophone. Metal wind instru- 
ment belonging to tlie Bombardon 
class. 

Sons. Fr. Name given to their 
lyrical productions by the Provenejal 
poets. 

Sons Etouffds. Fr. IMuflled tones 
produced on string instruments by the 
use of the mute. 

Sons harmoniques. Fr. Har- 
monic tones. 

Sons of the Clergy was a corpo- 
ration of musical importance solely 
from the fact that at its festivals, 
which were given to raise funds for 
the support of the families of needy 
clergymen, Purcell’s and Handel’s 
music was performed, and sometimes 
works of modern English com- 
posers. From 1697 to 1908 these fes- 
tivals w^ere held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London. 

Sons Pleins. Fr. Full round tones 
either by voice or instrument. 

Sonus. Lat. Sound. 

Sopra. It. Upper, above, upon, 

over. 

Sopran. Her. SOPRANO. 

Soprana Corda. It. The highest 

violin string. 

Soprano. The highest human voice 
normally ranging from c ’ to a ", but 
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often, by means of the “ head tones/* 
reaching c ' while AGUJAKI is said 
to have sung c " " , a feat rivalled in 
recent years by Ellen Beach YAW. 
This voice, though normally found in 
women or in hoys, has sometimes been 
possessed by men, and it is said that a 
peculiar method of developing the male 
falsetto register was formerly known 
in Spain by which a big black beard 
and a high soprano might be possessed 
by the same man. Natural or falsetto 
male sopranos were often found in the 
Sistine Chapel. Some of the most cele- 
brated of sopranos, however, were 
eunuchs, like FARTNELLI and SENE- 
SINO, and these evirati or castrati 
were in great demand for churcli and 
stage alike. Their class died out in 
the early part of the 19th century. 

Soprano Clef. C clef upon the first 
line of the stave. 

Sorda. It. Muted, muffled. 

Sordamente. It. Gently, softly. 

Sordini. It. Instruments of wood, 
bone, or metal used upon the bridge of 
a violin to deaden or dampen the 
tones; mutes of wood covered with 
leather are sometimes used to dampen 
the sound of horns, trumpets, cornets, 
clarinets, and oboes, the mute being 
inserted in the bell; dampers of a 
piano. 

Sordino. It. Mute; small violin 
used to give the pitch. 

Sordo, Sorda. It. Muted. 

Sordun, Sordono. It. Kecd organ 
stop of sixteen foot pitch; obsolete 
wood wind instrument with a double 
reed, twelve valves, and two keys; 
trumpet mute. 

Soriano-Fuertes (Mariano) wrote 
valuable works on Spanish Music; 
composed successful o p e r c 1 1 a s ; 
founded and edited the “ Gaceta Musi- 
cal Barcelonesa,** 1860; taught MA- 
DRID Conservatory; directed schools 
and conducted opera. B. 1817, Murcia; 
d. Mar. 26, 1880, Madrid. 

Sortisatio. Lat. Counterpoint in 
thirds and fifths. 

Sortita. It, The entrance song for 
a character in opera ; a voluntary. 

Sospensivamente. It. Waver- 
ingly, irresolutely. 

Sospirando, Sospirante, Sospi- 


revole, Sospiroso. It. Doleful, 

wretched. 

Sospiro. It. Formerly a minim, 
now a crotchet rest. 

Sost. It. Abbreviation of SOSTE- 
NXITO. 

Sostenuto, Sostenendo. It “Sus- 
taining.** Maintaining the tone for 
the full duration of the notes written. 

Soto (Francisco) composed Laudi 
Spirituali; became music director of 
the Oratory of his friend St. Philip 
Ncri ; founded the first Carmelite 
Convent, in Rome; sang in pontifical 
chapel, of which he became the head. 
B. 15.34, Langa, Spain; d. Sept. 25, 
1619, Rome. 

Sotto. It. Below, under; as Voce, 
in an undertone. 

Soubasse. Fr. “ Sub-bass ; ’* organ 
stoj) of 32 foot pitch. 

Soubies (Albert) wrote numerous 
books and reviews on music and the 
drama, crowned by the Academic, in- 
cluding a series of small volumes of 
history of music in various countries ; 
knight of llie Legion of Honour, and of 
St. Stanislas ; pupil Paris (Conserva- 
toire. B. May 10, 1846, l*aris ; add. 
Paris. , 

Soubrette. Fr. “ Serving maid ; ** 
female singer taking minor rOlcs in 
comic opera. 

Souchantre. Fr. Officer of the choir 
assisting the praecentor, in the 
cathedrals. 

Souffarah. Persian. Name given 
to wind instruments without reeds by 
the Persians and Arabs. 

Souffl^rie. Fr. Apparatus or 
action of the bellows of an organ. 

Souffleur. Fr. Organ blower; 
theatre prompter. 

Soum. Burmese HARP, 

Sound, ^cerin in ACOUSTICS for 
tones resulting from regular vibra- 
tions as opposed to noise. 

Sound-board. Piece of resonant 
wood placed behind the strings on 
the piano increasing the power of the 
tones; air chamber containing the 
feet of the pipes is the sound-board of 
the organ; screen placed behind the 
pulpit or over it to allow the speak- 
er’s voice to be heard all over the 
auditorium. 
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Sound-body. RESONANCE box. 

Sound Post. Small post or peg of 
wood placed in inslruments of the vio- 
lin family in such a way as to render 
uniform the vibrations of belly and 
back. Usually its position is nearly 
below the left foot of the bridge. Size 
and position of the sound post have an 
important effect on the tone of the 
instrument. 

Sound-waves. Term in ACOUS- 
TICS for vibrations of periodic re- 
currence. 

Soupir. Fr. Crotchet or quarter 
rest. 

Soupir de croche. Fr. Quaver or 
eighth rest. 

Soupir de double croche. Fr. 

Semiquaver or Kilh rest. 

Soupir de triple croche. Fr. A 
demisemiquaver or rest. 

Sourdeline. Fr. Small B AC PIPE 
or musette. 

Sourdine. Fr. Stop which limits 
the supply of wind on the harmonium 
to the lower half of the instrument 
and enables the player to softly bring 
out full chords. 

Sous. Fr. “ I7iuler,” as dominant, 
undcr-domiiiant or the fourtli. » 

Sousa (John Philip) became one of 
the most successful of American com- 
posers, bandmasters, and musical lit- 
erateurs. Son of a Spanish trombonist 
in the U. S. Marine band, he was a 
I)npil of John Esputa, and of G. F. 
Benkert, for harmony and composition, 
and at 17 was conductor for travelling 
theatrical organizations; in 1877, be- 
came violinist in the orchestra assem- 
bled by OlTenbach for his American 
tour, and later director of the Phila- 
delphia church choir “ Pinafore ” com- 
pany. In 1880 ho enlisted in the 
Marine Band, and as its master, 
brought it to the highest grade of ex- 
cellence. He compiled “ National Pa- 
triotic and Typical Airs of all Coun- 
tries” while in government employ, 
and thereafter became the author of 
a popular novel, numerous essays, and 
instruction books for violin, drum, 
trunii>et, etc. Resigning in 1892, he 
organized the military band which had 
repeatedly toured the world under his 
direction, and devoted more time to 


composition. The most successful of 
his comic operas were El Capitan,” 
to his own book, “ The Bride Elect,” 
“The Charlatan,*’ “Chris and the 
Wonderful Lamp.” He composed also 
three suites, the symphonic poem “ The 
Chariot Race ” ( Ben Hur ) , and such 
popular marches as “ Washington 
Post,” “The High School Cadets,” 
“Stars and Stripes For<*ver,’* “Im- 
perial Edward.” B. Nov. 6, 1868, 
Washington, D. C. ; add. Washington. 

Spaces. Intervals between the 
lines or lodger lines of the siaiT. 

Spagnoletta. It. Dance in Span- 
ish style. 

Spanishes Kreuz. Oer. Spanish 
cross. Double sharp sign. 

Spanish Guitar. GUITAR. 

Spark (Dr. William) composed 
anthems, glees, services; lectured; 
founded and conducted the Leeds 
Madrigal and Motet Society and 
People’s Concerts; played organ in 
Leeds churches ; pupil of S. S. Wesley, 
whose assistant ho became. B. Oct. 
28, 1823; d. June 16, 1897, Leeds. 

Spartito. It. Scored. 

Sparto. It. “ Distributed, scat- 
tered,” as of the parts of a score. 

Spassapensiere. It. JEW’S HARP. 

Spatium. L. Space. 

Spazio. It. Space. 

Speyer (Wilhelm) composed hun- 
dreds of songs and much chamber 
music; played violin; pupil of 
Thieriot and Andr&, and of Baillot. 
B. June 21, 1790, Frankfort on Main; 
d. April 5, 1878, Frankfort. 

Spianato. It. Even, smooth. 

Spiccatamente. It. Brilliantly. 

Spiccato. It. Detaclied, distinct, 
designated in NOTATION by dots 
over the notes. 

Spicker (Max) composed suite for 
orchestra, cantata with orchestra, etc. ; 
taught. National Conservatory oif 
Music; conducted Beethoven Manner- 
chor. New York (1882-88), pupil of 
Louis Kiihler and then of Leipsic Con- 
servatory, became conductor in various 
German theatres. B. Aug. 16, 1858, 
Kclnigsbcrg; add. New York. 

Spielart. Ger. Manner or method. 

Spielen. Qer. To play. 

Spieler. Gcr. Performer or player. 
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Spielmanieren. Oer. Embellish- 
ments, ornaments. 

Spieriug (Theodore) founded the 
Spiering Quartette, Chicago; played 
first violin, Thomas Orchestra; pupil 
of Schradicck, Cincinnati College of 
Music, and later of Joachim, Ilerlin. 
B. 1871, Ht. Louis, Mo.; add. Chicago. 

Spies (Hermine) sang con., noted 
for interpretations of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahms songs; pupil of 
Mme. Fichtenberg, Sieber, and Stock- 
hausen. B. Nassau, Feb. 25, 1857; 
d. Feb. 2G, 1893. 

Spina (Carl) succeeded to the pub- 
lishing house of Diabelli, Vienna, 1852, 
giving way to F. Schreiber, 1872. 

Spindler (Fritz) composed two 
symphonies, chamber music, and salon 
pieces for piano; taught i)iano in 
llresden; pupil of F. Schneider. B. 
Nov. 24, 1817; d. Dec. 20, 1905, near 
Dresden. 

Spinet. Obsolete-keyed instrument 
rather like the HAKPSICHOIID, but 
smaller. The strings were placed at 
an angle with the keys and were 
sonndetl by means of leather or quill 
plectra (“ Spiiiae”). 

Spirito, con, Spiritosamente, 
Spiritoso. It, With animation, life, 
vivacity. 

Spirituale. It. Spiritual. 

Spirituel. Fr. Spiritual, ethereal. 

Spissa. L. “ (Jose ; ” designated 
the intervals in the enharmonic and 
chromatic scales; formerly the spis- 
sum was a semitone. 

Spitta (Julius) wrote the standard 
life of J. S. Bach, Fng. trans., two 
vols., Novello & Co., 1884-85; edited 
works of Buxtehude and H. Schiitz; 
taught history of music, Berlin Uni- 
versity, and Hochschule fiir Musik, 
and was Perpetual Secretary, Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts ; helped found Bach- 
verein, Leipsic, 1874; studied, Got- 
tingen University. B. Dec. 27, 1841, 
Wechold, Hanover; d. April 13, 1894, 
Berlin. 

Spofforth (Reginald) composed 
“ Come, Bounteous May,” and many 
other glees ; pupil of his uncle, Thomas 
Spofforth, an organist. B. Southurell, 
Nottingham, 1770; d. Sept. 8, 1827, 
Brompton. Samuel played organ 


Peterborough and Lichfield Cathe- 
drals ; composed church music. B. 
1780; Brother of REGINALD; d. 
June G, 1864, London. 

Spohr (Louis) composed concertos 
for violin of which Nos. 7, 8, and 9 
are still admired, the opera, “ JES- 
SONDA,” and nine others, more than 
200 works in all forms; was among 
the greatest of violinists and one of 
the best eonductors of his generation; 
a wretched music critic, since he con- 
demned the greatest of Beethoven’s 
works, but an excellent teacher and 
the author of a standard Violin 
School ” in three parts. Son of a 
physicaii who was an excellent ama- 
teur, .and of a mother who sang and 
played piano, young Spohr began to 
pliiy violin at live, and shortly aftcu- 
wards composed his first violin duos. 
During his school days in Brunswick 
he studied violin with Kunisch and 
theory with Ilartung, and played a 
concerto of his own at a school concert 
which led to his first appearance with 
the ducal band, and to lessons from 
Maucourt, its concertmcistcr. At 14, 
he made his first concert tour, witli 
considerable success. 'rbe Duke of 
Brunswick ])laced him with Franz EcU, 
with whom he travelled in Russia and 
Germany. Returning to Brunswick, 
he played in the ducal orcliestra, mak- 
ing occasional tours, and playing with 
Meyerbeer in Berlin, then a lad of 13, 
but losing a Guarnerius which ha»l 
been given him by a Russian admirer, 
while on his way to Paris, and in 
coiiseciuence abandoning that journey. 
He was concertraeister at Gotlia from 
1805, and there met the harpist Dorette 
Scheidler, who became his wife. Rout- 
ine work, concert tours and composing 
occupied his time until 1812, when he 
settled in Vienna as conductor of th(‘ 
Theatre an der Wien. It was during 
this sojourn in Vienna, which con- 
tinued three years, that he came in 
contact with Beethoven, and expressed 
the opinion that the chorale of the 
Ninth Symphony was “ monstrous and 
tasteless.” After a quarrel with the 
Vienna managers, he resumed his 
tours, and in 1818 settled in Frankfort 
as conductor of the opera, and there 
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produced his operas “ Faust,” and 
** Azof und Zemire.” Two years later 
he made his first appearance in Lon- 
don, where he conducted two of his 
own symphonies, at the Philharmonic 
concerts, using the baton, then new to 
England, and achieving a general art- 
istic and financial success. Then ho 
visited Paris, but was better received 
by musicians than the public, settled 
for a time in Dresden, and, through 
Weber’s influence, became court chapel- 
master at Cassel, where he remained 
for life. Jessonda,” produced at 
Cassel, 1823, soon made the round of 
the German opera houses, and he con- 
ducted his oratorio, “ The Last Judg- 
ment,” at the DUsseldorf (Rhenish) 
festival of 1826, in 1831 completed his 
“ Violin School,” and the following 
year produced his symphony “ Die 
vveihe der Tiiiie,” Op. 80, The Conse- 
cration of Sound. His oratorio “ Des 
Heiland’s letzte Stunden,” (“Cal- 
vary”) was inspired by the death of 
his wife, 1834, but two years later he 
consoled himself by marrying the 
pianist, Marianne Pfeiffer. In 1839 
lie again visited London and produced 
his ** Calvary ” at the Norwich Festi- 
val, where its enthusiastic reception 
led to his receiving a commission to 
compose “ Tlie Fall of Rabylon,” for 
the festival of 1842, While at Cassel 
lie liad produced “ Der Micgeiidc llol- 
liiiider,” 1842, and “ Taiinhaiiser,” 1853, 
aiul had tried in vain to put on 
“ Lohengrin,” thus evincing his early 
admiration for Wagner, and had raised 
the reputation of the court musical 
organizations, but his frequent visits 
to other cities and his inclination to 
meddle in politics raised a cabal 
against him, and he was retired on 
pension, 18t57. A few months later he 
broke his arm and was forced to aban- 
don his violin, and his last appearance 
in public took place in Prague, 1858, 
when he conducted his “ Jessonda,” at 
the Conservatory semi-centennial. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, 
Spohr composed eight overtures, 15 
violin concertos, (tlic 8th, A minor. 
Op. 47, known as “In modo d’una 
scena cantante ”), a mass with orches- 
tra, the dramatic cantata “ Das Be- 


freite Deutschland,” nine symphonies, 
of which the most important are: 

Historical,” No. 6, in G, Op. 116, 
dedicated fo fhe London Pliilharmoiiic 
Society; ‘‘ Irdiselies iiml Gottliehes 
im MeiiHelnuilelK'n,” No. 7 in (\Op. 121 
for double orchestra; No. 8, G minor, 
Op. 137 ; No. 9, “ Die Jahreszeitcii ” 
(The Seasons), B minor, Op. 143; a 
quartet concerto for double string 
quartet, two concertantes for two 
violins with orchestra, two clarinet 
concertos, the operas “ Der Zwcikampf 
mit der Geliebten,” “ Der Alchymist,” 
“ Die Kreuzfahrer,” “ Der Berggeist,” 
many part-songs, songs and much 
chamber music. B. April 5, 1784, 
Brunswick; d. Oct. 22, 1859, (^.assel. 
See Autobiography, lives by Malibran, 
1860, and H. M. Schlettcrer, 1881. 

Spondalium, Spondaulium. L. 
Sacrificial hymn accompanied by a 
flute. 

Spondee. L. Metrical foot con- 
sisting of two long syllables. 

Spontini (Gasparo Luigi Pacifleo) 
composed the operas “ J^a Vestale,” 
which won Napoleon’s prize as the 
best work of its kind in a decade, with 
the approval of M^^hul, Gossec, and 
Gretry, Baris, 1807 ; “ Olympic,” which 
lie consid(‘red his iiiasfer])icce; the]i 
secured an appointment at the Pnis- 
sian court, which he held despite bitter 
opposition for a score of years; won 
wealth from princes and the title 
Count of Sant’ Andrea from the Pope, 
but failed to create anything highly 
valued to-day. Son of a peasant fam- 
ily, three of his brothers had entered 
the church, and he, too, was destined 
for the priesthood, hut his love of 
music, which his parents vainly tried 
to repress, caused him to run away 
from home, and he took refuge with 
an uncle who allowed him to take 
lessons of Quintiliani. A year later 
his family took him back, and this 
time, by advice of the same uncle, who 
was a priest, who had insisted that 
young Spontini be prepared for the 
seminary, he was taken to Naples and 
placed in the Conservatorio dc’ Tur- 
chini, 1701. There his progress was 
rapid. The director of the Teatro 
Argentina, Rome, heard some of Spon- 
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tini’s music while in Naples, 1796, and 
commissioned him to write an opera. 
“ I Puntigli delle Donne ** was the 
result, but the composer, who was then 
but 18, had absented himself without 
leave, and it required the intercession 
of Piccinni to gain him readmission 
to the conservatory. His next opera, 
“ L’Eroismo ridicolo,” Rome, 1797, 
was composed with the benefit of ad- 
vice from Piccinni, and showed marked 
improvement. “II finto Pittore,” 1798, 
Rome, and three operas produced in 
Florence, 1798, aroused the interest of 
the Neapolitans, and his “ L’Eroismo 
ridicolo,” was given there during the 
carnival, and next year expanded to 
two acts, and performed as “ La finta 
Filosofa,” and his “ La fuga in inas- 
chera was produced at the carnival 
of 1800. Spontini had accompanied the 
court to Palermo on the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, and there he 
continued to compose works for the 
court opera, and for Rome and Venice 
until 1803, when he settled in Paris. 
“ Julie, and “ La petite Maison,” com- 
posed in the Neapolitan style, were 
promptly hissed off the boards by the 
Parisians, but his one act “ Milton,*’ 
Nov. 27, 1 804, was better received, and 
Empress Josephine, to whom the score 
was dedicated, made him her composer. 
The book to “ Milton,” was by ititieime 
Jouy, who also provided the libretto 
for “ La Vestale,” Spontini’s next 
work, and this was finally put in re- 
hearsal at the Op(?ra in deference to 
the wishes of Josephine, after Spontini 
had gained the good will of the public 
by his cantata “ L’Eccclsa Gara,” sung 
at the celebration of the battle of 
Austerlitz. “ Fernand Cortez,” was 
his next opera, and in this Napoleon 
himself took a personal interest. It 
proved a great success, Nov. 28, 1809, 
and won the composer his appoint- 
ment as conductor of tfie Italian 
opera. Quarrels with the direction 
over money matters caused him to be 
dismissed, 1812, but two years later 
the Bourbons returned to power, and 
Spontini was ready with a “ festival 
opera,** “ Pelage, ou le Roi de la Paix,” 
and was rewarded with an appoint- 
ment at court. The ballet music “ Dan- 


aides,’* was next composed, and then 
he produced “ Olympie,” book by 
Briffaut and Diculafoy, based on Vol- 
taire’s tragedy. The first performance, 
Dec. 15, 1819, Paris, was not a bril- 
liant success, although it represented 
four years* work, but the composer 
had the libretto modified, revised the 
music, and it was well received in 
Berlin, May 14, 1821, and after further 
revision, was again produced with 
complete success, Paris, Feb. 28, 1820. 
Meantime, however, negotiations had 
been pending with (^ount Bruhl, royal 
intendant for Friedrich Wilhelm of 
Prussia, looking to the appointment 
of Spontini as chief chapelmaster and 
superintendent general of music to 
that court. In 1820, these negotia- 
tions, finally carried on over the 
Count’s head, were brought to a con- 
clusion, and Spontini settled in the 
German capital with practically su- 
preme power in all matters pertaining 
to music. He composed the festival 
play “ Lai la Rukh,” based on Moore’s 
poem, which was said to have been 
one of the most brilliant productions 
ever seen in Berlin, and the following 
year “ Nourmahal,” w^hich included 
some of the music of the earlier work. 
“ Alcindor,” 1825, proved a failure;, 
but “ .Agnes von Hotienslaubni,” 18*29, 
was comparable in merit to “ Olympie,” 
althougli it never obtained equal poj)- 
ularity. Spontini was soon at odds 
with Briihl, with the Mendelssohns, 
with most of the German musicians, 
and the Berlin public. He was quick 
tempered, a foreigner, unable to speak 
German, and the interest he showed in 
presenting German masterpieces failed 
to atone for these facts. The King 
continued faithful in his admiration 
and su])port until his death, 1840, but 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV was by no 
means so attached to the composer. 
In 1841 Spontini was mobbed as ho 
was about to conduct a performance 
at the Opera House, and never showed 
his face there again. Then his finan- 
cial disputes brought him into litiga- 
tion with the court, and in the autumn 
his connection with Berlin ended. 
The new King allowed him to retain 
his titles and salary, and to live where 
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he pleased, “ in the hope that in repose 
he might produce new works, which the 
King would hail with pleasure, if lie 
chose to conduct them in person at 
Berlin.” Broken in health and spirit, 
Spontini returned to Italy, then lived 
for a time in Paris, and while in 
Dresden, 1844, conducted a perform- 
ance of “ Vestale,” for Wagner, which 
proved his last public ap])earance. 
Toward the close of his life lie settled 
in Jesi, Italy, establishing schools and 
other useful institutions. Spontini 
received his title from the Pope in 
1844, and was a Dr. Phil., Halle, mem- 
ber of the Prussian Ordre pour le 
nicrite, and of tlie French Acadi'Miiie and 
Berlin Akademie. B. Nov. 14, 1774, 
Majolati, near Jesi; d. Jan. 14, 18.51. 
See biographies by L. de Lomenie, 1841, 
Montanari, 1851; Raoul-Ilochette, 
1882. 

Spontoni or Spontone (Bartolom- 
meo) composed madrigals dated 1558- 
H8; chapelinaster Verona Cathedral; 
pujiil of Nicola Mantovano. 

Spring. Obsolete word for tune or 
melody. 

Squarcialupi (Antonio) composed; 
played organ at Florentine court and 
Cathedral from 1467. D. 1476, 
Florence, 

Square Piano. PIANO in square 
case. 

Squillante. It. Bell-like, ringing. 

Squire (William Henry) composed 
a concerto and other \!ello pieces, 
songs, operettas; played ’cello Covent 
Garden; pupil of his father, an ama- 
teur, and later of Howell and Uoyal 
College of Miihic, wliere he won a 
scholarship. B. Aug. 8, 1871, Ross, 
Herefordshire; add, London. Emily 
sang sop. in concerts, debut, Bath, 
1888; pupil Royal College of Music; 
sister of WILLIAM HENRY, add. 
London. 

Sroutis. The twenty -two parts into 
which the Hindu scale is divided. 

Sta. It. To be played as written. 

Stabat Mater. Latin hymn on the 
crucifixion, the words of which were 
said to have been written by Jacopone, 
a Franciscan monk of the 13th cen- 
tury. A number of composers have 
written music to the Stabat Mater, but 


the best compositions are those by 
Ihilestrina, Rossini, Pergolesi, and 
Dvorak, 'riic hymn is used during 
Passion week in the U. C. Cliurch. 

StabHe. It. Firm, steady. 

Stabilini (Girolamo) played vio- 
lin: concertrneister Edinburgh con- 
certs. B. 1762, Rome; d. July 13, 
1815, Edinburgh. 

Stacc. Abbreviation of STACCATO. 

Staccare. It. Make STACCATO. 

Staccatissimo. It. Extremely 
STACCA'rO. 

Staccato. If. Detached iilaying 
or singing of corLain notes, making 
them as short as possible; signified 
on the score by a small dash. 

Staden (Johann) composed and 
played organ, Nuremberg. B. about 
1579; d. 1634. Sigmund Gottlieb 
<< Theophil,” composed “ Seelewig,” 
1644, the lirst singspicl to ho printed ; 
composed cliorahjs ; wrote an instruc- 
tion book for singing, 1648; son and 
pupil of JOHANN. B. 1607, Nurem- 
berg; d. July 30, 1655, Nuremberg. 

Stadlmayr (Johann) composed 
church music; became chapelmaster 
to Archbishop of Salzburg, 1603, 
later to various members of the im- 
perial family of Austria. B. 1560, 
Freising, Bavaria; d. July 12, 1648, 
Innsbruck. 

Stadtmusikanten, Stadtpfeiffer, 
Stadtzinkenisten, Oer. Town mu- 
sicians. 

Staff, Stave. Five lines used in 
the NOTAITON of music. 

Staggins (Nicholas) composed 
songs, music for Dryden’s “ Conquest 
of Granada”; Master of Music to 
Charles II, 1682, Mus. Dr. Cambridge, 
and its first professor of music, 1684. 
D. 1705. 

Stainer (Jacob) made violins once 
highly prized, of sweet, but not very 
powerful tone, dated from 1641 to 
1677. Tradition says that while a 
journeyman ho worked for a time in 
AMATI’S shop in Cremona, and his 
in.strumcnts are of the same general 
type, but higher and flatter in body. 
Formerly a good specimen brought 
$500, but the price has since decreased 
to about $100. Many spurious instru- 
ments bear forgeries of his label. 
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Although the first and greatest of 
German violin makers, he vainly ap- 
pealed to the Emperor for pecuniary 
aid in his old age, became insane, and 
left his family in want. B. July 14, 
10‘2l, Absam, near Iniispruek; d. about 
1683. Marcus made violins; pupil of 
his brother, whose name he sometimes 
pasted in his instruments. 

Stainer (Dr. Sir John) played organ 
St. Paul’s C.'athedral, London, 1872-88; 
composed the oratorio “ Gideon,” the 
cantata ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus,” a 
“ Sevenfold Amen,” “ St. Mary Mag- 
dalen,” cantata for the (rloucester 
Festival, 1883; “The Crucifixion,” 
oratorio, 1887; wrote primers on 
Harmony and the Organ, and with 
Barrett, a “ Dictionary of Musical 
Terms,” Novello, 1876; became prin- 
cipal of the National Training School 
in succession to Sullivan, 1881; pro- 
fessor of music at Oxford, 1889; 
master of the Musicians’ (bmpany; 
Inspector of Music in succession to 
llullah; was knighted 1888 by Queen 
Victoria; chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1847 he became a chorister 
in St. Paiil’s Cathedral, and soon mas- 
tered the organ, playing that instru- 
ment in 1854 at the church of St. 
Benedict and St. Peter, then taking 
the classical course at Oxford, won 
his B.A. 1803, and was thereafter ax)- 
pointed organist to the University, 
and conductor of various college 
musical societies. In 1805 he received 
his doctor’s degree, and the following 
year became one of the examiners. 
B. June 0, 1840, London; d. Mar. 31, 
1901, Verona. 

Stamaty (Camille Marie) com- 
posed piano concertos, sonatas, and 
text-books; taught Gottschalk, Saint- 
Saens; pupil of Mendelssohn; che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour. B. 
Mar. 23, 1811; d. April 19, 1870. 

Stamitz (Johann Wenzl Anton) 
composed 45 symphonies, 10 orchestral 
trios; violinist to the Electoral court, 
Mannheim. B. Deutschbrod, June 19, 
1717; d. 1757. Anton Thaddeus 
played ’cello; entered the church. 
B. 1721; brother of J. W. A.; d. Aug. 
23, 1768- Carl composed 70 sym- 
phonies, the operas “ Der Verliebte 


Vormund ” and “ Dardanus ” ; played 
viola and viola d’amore ; son and pupil 
of J. W. A. B. May 7, 1740, Mann- 
heim; d. 1801, Jena. Anton com- 
posed 13 symphonies, three piano con- 
certos and much chamber music; son 
and jnipil of J. \V. A. B. 1753, Mann- 
heim ; d. 18*20, Paris. 

Stammakkord. Oer. Fundamen- 
tal key chord. 

stampita. It. Song, air. 

Standchen. Ocr. S E R hi NAD E. 

Standhaft. Ger. Steadfast, firm. 

Stanford (Dr. Sir Charles Vil- 
liers) composed the successful opera 
“ Shamus O’Brien,” Mar. 2, 1890, Lon- 
don Of)era Comique; Breslau, 1907; 
an “ Irish Symphony,” and more than 
100 works in all forms; played organ ; 
conducted the Bach clioir, 18S.‘)-i902 
in succession to Goldschmidt; became 
professor of music, Cambridge Univer- 
city, in succession to Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren, 1887. Pupil of Arthur O’Leary 
and Sir Bobert Stewart in Dublin, 
where his father, a court official, was 
known as an amateur singer, young 
Stanford comx)Osed his first songs ami 
X)iano pieces while still a child, and 
a march composed at 12 was ])layed 
in the Theatre Royal. In 1870 he 
entered Queen’s College, Cambridge, as 
a choral scholar, and three years later 
passed to Trinity Ck)llege, where ho 
had been made organist in succession 
to Dr. Hopkins, and 1874 was gradu- 
ated Avith Classical Honours. Then he 
studied Avith Reineeke in Lcipsic, and 
Kiel in Berlin, and at Tennyson’s sug- 
gestion, composed incidentai music for 
“ Queen Mary,” and enhanced the 
reputation thus acejuired by the pro- 
duction of a symxfiioriy in B fiat. In 
1877 he gave a conceit at whi<‘,h 
works of Brahms and Joachim were 
performed in England for the first 
time, and 1881 witnessed the pro- 
duction of his first opera, “ The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan,” Court Tlieatre, 
HanoAer, Feb. 6. His orchestral 
serenade. Op. 17, was first performed 
at the Birmingham Festival, 1882, and 
the following year he received his doc- 
tor’s degree from Oxford, and the 
same honour from Cambridge, 1888. 
Ill 1901 conducted the Leeds Festival, 
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and was knighted. Other works to be 
noted: the operas “ Savonarola,” Ham- 
burg, April 18, 1884 ; “ The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” Drury Lane (Carl Rosa 
company), 1884; “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” Covent Garden, London, May 
30, 1900; Mass in G, Te Deum, 
Requiem, Stabat Mater, the oratorio 
“ Eden,” the choral ballad “ Revenge,” 
Leeds Festival, 1896; “Songs of the 
Sea,” bar. male chorus and orchestra, 
Op. 91 ; four Irish Dances for orches- 
tra, Op. 89, Communion Service, three 
Morning and Evening services ; “ The 
Resurrection,” Leeds, 1875; “The 
Three Holy Children,” Birmingham, 
1885; “Jubilee Ode,” 1887; “The 
Bard,” Cardiff, 1895, the “ Irish 
Rhapsody,” 1902 ; “ Phaudrig Cro- 

choore,” Norwich, 1896; the sym- 
phonies “ Elegiac,” “ I/Allegro ed il 
Pensieroso,” “ In Memoriam ” ( E Hat ) . 
B. Sept. 30, 1852, Dublin; add. London. 

Stanghetta. It, Bar in NOTA- 
TION. 

Stanley (Albert Augustus) com- 
posed the ode with orchestra, ‘‘ The 
City of Freedom,” Boston, 188.3; 
psalm xxi; the commemoration ode 
“ Chorus Triumphalis,” the symphonic 
poem “ Altis,” the symphony “ The 
Awakening of the Soul taught 
music. University of Michigan; pupil 
of Leipsic Conservatory. B. May 25, 
1851, Manville, K. I.; add, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Stanley (Charles John) coni])o.sed 
“ Jcplitlja,” “Zimri,” “The Fall of 
Egy])t,” and otlier oratorios ; cantatas, 
songs ; played organ Temple Church, 
London, from 1734, became master of 
the King’s music ; blind from infancy. 
B. Jan. 17, 1713, London; d. May 19, 
1786. 

Stansbury (George Frederick) 

composed music for “ Puss in Boots,” 
London, 1832, etc. ; sang and conducted 
in London Tlieatres ; ])upil of his 
father, a mnsician of Bristol. B. 1800 ; 
d. June 3, 1845. 

Stansfield (Ely) published and 
partly composed book of psalm tunes, 
London, 1731. 

Stanza. It. . “Station or resting 
place.” Metrical lines forming a verse, 
or the subdivision of a poem. 


Starck (Ingeborg) composed the 
opera.s “ Die (bittin von Sais,” “Jery 
nml Piitfdy ’ (Goetlie’s text) Weimar, 
Casscl; the four-act “ Kunig Hiarne,” 
and the dr.arnatic tone poem in five 
pictures, “ Manfred,” Weimar, 1901; 
in earlier life success ful concert pian- 
ist; pupil of Ilcnselt and Liszt. B. 
Aug. 12, 1840, St. Petersburgh; m. 
Royal Intemdant von Bronaart, 1860; 
add. Hanover. 

Stark, (jcr. l^ond. 

Stark (Ludwig) founded the school 
which became, I8t)5, the Stuttgart (Con- 
servatory; composed educational works 
for piano; pupil of the Lachners in 
Munich. B. Juno 19, 1831, Munich; 
d. Mar. 22, 1884, Stuttgart. 

Star Spangled Banner was written 
during the bombardment of Baltimore 
by the British forces. Sept. 13, 1814. 
The author was Francis Scott Key, a 
young lawyer who was at the time 
temporarily detained on a British ves- 
sel. On getting ashore, Key completed 
his song, which was first published in 
the Baltimore “American,” Sept. 21, 
1814, and became a national song. 
Key adapted it to the air “ To Ana- 
creon in Heaven,” which was probably 
composed by rTohn Staib^rd Smith, to 
words by Ralph Tojnlinson, president 
of the Anacreontic Society, about 1778. 

Stassov (Vladimir Vassilievich) 
wrote on music; was director Fine 
Arts department, St. Petersburgh Li- 
brary; championed New Russian 
School; complete works, five vols. pub- 
lished by admirers, 1905. B. Jan. 14, 
1824, St. Petersburgh; d. Oct. 23, 1906, 
St. Petersburgh. 

Statue. Ernest Reyer’s three-act 
opera comique to book by Barl)i(*r and 
rarr<^ was first performed April 11, 
1861, at the Paris ()p(^ra Gomiqiie, and 
revived in 1903 as grand opera at the 
Paris Op(^ra. 

Staudigl (Joseph) created the rOlc 
of “ Elijah,” Birmingham Festival, 
1846, singing the music at sight at the 
last rehearsal; was for many years 
principal bass of the Kiirnthnertlior 
Theatre, Vienna; in early life choris- 
ter and novice in the Order of St. Bene- 
dict; became insane 1856. B. Wollers- 
dorf, Austria, April 14, 1807 ; d. Mar. 
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28, 1861, Vienna. Joseph sang bar. he entered the service of the court of 
in oratorio and at the Carlsruhc court Hanover as chapelmaster. Tliere he 
opera, where he was chamber singer to became the intimate of the philosopher 
the Duke; toured America with his Leibnitz, and opened a new opera house 
wife, tlie singer Gisele Koppinayer; with an excellent company, having the 
pupil Vienna Conservatory. B. Mar. violinist Farinelli to head the orches- 
18, 1850; son of JOSEPH; add. tra, and the poet Mauro to furnish 
Carlsruhe. him with libretti. In 1696 he entered 

Stave or Staff. Five horizontal the diplomatic service of Hanover 
lines used for the NOTATION of under Elector Ernest Augustus, and 
music. after the Elector’s death was privy 

Stavenhagen (Bernhard) composed counsellor to the Elector Palatine and 
a popular minuet and other piano Apostolic Prothonotary for northern 
pieces; court pianist and ehapelniaster (Jermany. llxcept for a visit to Italy, 
to the Grand Duke of Weimar; where 1727, the remainder of his life was 
he had been a pupil of Liszt; was di- spent in public and religious duties in 
rector of Munich Koyal Academy of Brunswick, DQsseldorf, and Hanover. 
Music, 1901-4, then again settled in During the whole of this long and usc- 
Weimar; B. Greiz, Nov. 24, 1862; add. ful life he was a prolific composer. 
Weimar. In early life his works were exclu- 

Stcherbatchev (Nicholas Vladi- sivcly for the church, but in 1681 ap- 
mirovich) composcal a ‘‘ serenade ’’ ])eared the opera “ Marco Aurelio,” 
and two “idylls” for orchestra, and followed by “8olone,” ‘SServio Tull io,” 
much piano music ; one of the New “ Alarico il Balta,” “ Niobe,” “ Hen- 
Russiaii School ; played piano. B. Aug. rico Leone,” 1689, Hanover; “La su* 
24, 185;3; add. St. Petersburg. An- perbia d’ Alessandro,” “ Orlando Gene- 
drew Vladimirovich composed march roso,” “ l^a liberth contenta,” ” 1. 
for orchestra, piano sonata; pupil of trionfi del Fato,” “ Briseide,” “11 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. B. Turrio,” “ Tassilone, Tragedia,” and 
Poltava, Jan. 29, 1809; add. St. “ Arminio,” Psalms, motets, and chain 

Petersburg. niusic comjdete the list of his 

Steffani (Bishop Agostino) com- compositions. His “Quanta certozza 
posed a StM,bat Mater, a Confitcborand habbia da suoi Principii la Musie.a," 
other eliureli music of the best qual- discussing the natural laws and theory 
ity; more than a score of operas; of music, appeared in Amsterdam, 
elected honorary president for life of 1695. B. Castelfranco, July 25, 1653; 
the Academy of Ancient Music, Lon- d. Feb. 12, 1728, Frankfort, 
don, 1724; rose from obscurity to be Steffkins (Theodore) played viol 
ambassador in the service of the Elec- and lute, London, 17th century, 
tor of Hanover, 1698; bishop of Spiga, Dietrich played in the band of Charles 
1707, and one of the foremost com- II, brother of THEODORE; Freder- 
posers and theorists of his time. Jn ick played in royal band, 1694, 
1667 he wuis a chorister in St. Mark’s, son of DIETRICH. Christian played 
Venice. There CViuiit von Tattenbach in royal band, 1694, brother of 
heard him, and took him to Munich, FREDERICK, 
wdiere he completed his education and Steg, (U;r, Bridge of a violin, 
then studied for a time in Rome at the Steggall (Dr. Charles) composed 
expense of ElecL^r Ferdinand Maria, church music; played organ; taught, 
In 1680 he was ordained priest and Royal Academy of Music, 1851-1903; 
made organist and chamber musician helped found Royal College of Organ 
at the Electoral court, and under Max- ists ; pupil of W. S. Bennett, Royal 
imilan Emmanuel became director of Academy of Music; Dr. JVlus., Gam 
chamber music. In 1688, having bridge. B. June 3, 1826, London; d. 
served at Munich 21 years, he was June 7, 1905, London. BiOginald corn- 
given a sum of money with which to posed a symphony, mass, evening scr- 
recuperate in Italy, and a year later vice, an Ave Maria, the secnaj? 
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“ Elaine ” and “ Alcestis ” ; taught 
organ, Royal Academy of Music; suc- 
ceeded his father DR. CHARLES as 
organist Lincoln’s Inn chapel, 1905. 
B. April 17, 1867; add. London. 

Steibelt (Daniel) composed a set of 
50 fitudes for piano, still of value, the 
piano concerto in P], No. 3 containing 
a “ Storm Rondo ” which liecame even 
more popular than “The Battle of 
Prague”; the successful opera “Romeo 
ct Juliette,” Sept. 10, 1793, Th6ritre 
Feydeau, Paris, to book by Vicomte de 
Segur; was noted as a pianist, 
teacher, and conductor, but was tricky 
in money matters and somewhat of a 
charlatan. In early life a prott*g6 of 
the Prussian Crown Prince, he soon 
settled in Paris, where he encountered 
Hermann as a rival, and, at the in- 
stance of Marie Antoinette, composed 
one movement of the piano Sfonata 
called “ La Coquette,” Hermann com- 
posing the other. Steibelt was victo- 
rious, and he was forming most advan- 
tageous connections, when the sale of 
sonatas, slightly altered, to Boyer, 
which that publisher had already 
printed, injured his chances of further 
progress, and he removed to London. 
A virtuoso pianist, he there encoun- 
tered Clementi, Dussek, and Cramer, 
but managed to acquire a strong fol- 
lowing, and produced his successful 
pasticcio “ Albert and Adelaide ” at 
Covent Garden. 1798. Then he toured 
Germany, and encountered Beethoven 
in Vienna in a contest in which the 
great master defeated him. He liad 
obtained the score of Haydn’s “ Crea- 
tion,” however, and venturing hack to 
Paris, gave an enormously successful 
and profitable production at the Op^^ra, 
Dec. 25, 1800. Two years later his 
ballet “ Le retour de Zephyr ” was well 
received at the same house, and he 
formed a partnership with Mile. Erard 
Ml the publishing business. “ Le juge- 
ment du Berger Paris,” 1804; and “ La 
belle Laitiero ” were performed in 
London with great success, and in 
1306 his “La F$te de Mars,” cele- 
brating the victory of Austerlitz was 
given in Paris, followed by the opera 

La Princesse de Babylon,” but be- 
fore the latter work was produced. 


1808, he was again involved in finan- 
cial diHicultics which compelled him 
to leave Paris. Then ho settled in St. 
Petersburg as court eluipelniaster, 
conducted and wrote for the Opera and 
taught. The ballets “ La fCte de I’Era- 
pereur,” “ iJer blode Ritter,” and the 
o])eras “ Cemlrillon.” “ Sargiiies,” and 
the unfinished “ Le jugement de 
Midas” date from this period. Despite 
the jiopiilarity of liis piano pieces, 
he died in poverty, and a subscription 
was raised in St. Petersliurg for the 
support of his family. B. about 1749, 
Berlin; d. Sept. 20, 1823, St. 

Petersburg. 

Steigleder (Hans Ulrich) composed 
the first organ works to be engraved 
in Germany on copper; played organ 
to tlio court of Stuttgart. B. 1580; d. 
1635. 

Stein (Johann Andreas) invented 
the Gorman or Viennese piano action, 
about 1780, and made organs and 
harpsichords, Augsburg’, before that 
time. His pianos may still be seen in 
Potsdam, an<l in the Stcinert Collec- 
tion. B. 1728, Heideshoim; d. 1792. 
Maria Anna Nannette founded 
the Viennese piano liousc Nannette 
und Andreas Stein, 1794, in partner- 
ship with her brother ANDREAS, 
manufacturing instruments along the 
lines cstahlisiied by their father flO- 
HANN ANDRFAS; was tlic close 
friend of IJeetlioviTi, and a siirewd and 
cultivated business woman. In 1793 
she married the pianist ANDREAvS 
8TREICliI<]K, and on dissolving part- 
nership with her brother, 1802, con- 
tinued in business as “Naiimdtc 
Streicher, geboreno Stein.” B. Augs- 
burg, dan. 2, J769; d. Jan. 10, 1838, 
Vienna. Johann Baptist Streicher 
was associated in this l)usiin\ss from 
18*23. B. 1796, Vienna; son of NAN- 
NEl'TK and ANDREAS S r UVACU E 1 1. 
Emil Streicher f^oceeei led to the busi- 
ness; son of JOHANN RAl’TlST. 
Matthaus Andreas n)a<le idanos in Vi 
enna, at liist in llie factory of liis sister 
NANNEl’TE, starling for Iiiniself, 1802. 
B. Dec. 12, 1776, Augsburg; d. May 6, 
1842, Vienrui. Friedrich composed 
the operetta “ Die Fed Radiante,” 
songs, chamber music; played piano; 
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admired for Beethoven interpretations. 
B. May 26, 1784, Augsburg; d. Vienna. 
Karl Andreas succeeded to the piano 
business of his father, MATTHATJS 
ANDREAS, and in 1844 was made 
court piano maker; composed; wrote 
on the piano. B. Sept. 4, 1797, Vienna; 
d. Aug. 28, 1863, Vienna. 

Steinbach. (Emil) composed songs, 
chamber music, and for orchestra; 
conductor at Mayence; pupil Leipsic 
Conservatory. B. Baden, Nov. 14, 
1849; add. Mayence. Eritz composed 
a ^cello sonata, a septet, Op. 7 ; general 
music director to Grand Duke ot Mein- 
ingon; pupil of Leipsic Conservatory, 
and later assistant to his brother 
EMIL at Mayence. B. Baden, June 
17, 1855; add. Meiningen. 

Steinway or Steinweg (Henry 
Engelhard) opened a piano factory 
in 8eesen, 1839, which was destroyed 
in the revolution of 1848. The fol- 
lowing year he emigrated to New 
York with his sons Charles, William, 
and Henry, and worked in various 
piano factories until 1853, when they 
organized the firm of Stein way & 
Sons. Two years later the house put 
on the market the first frame of a 
single iron casting and with over- 
strung scale, which was shown in 1862 
at the London Exhibition and received 
a high award. Charles and Henry 
Steinw ay died in 1865, and then THE- 
ODORE, the eldest son, who had re- 
mained in business in Brunswick on 
his owm account, settled in New York 
as a member of the firm. In 1856 the 
house built its first grand piano, and 
in 1862 its first upright. Tlie elder 
Steinway during all these years had 
been in active control of the business. 
B. Feb. 15, 1797, Wolfshagen, Bruns- 
wick; d. 1871, New York. William 
became president of the incorporated 
company, 1876, when the capital was 
fixed at $1,500,000, and continued to 
be the head of the house until his 
death. B. Seesen, Mar. 5, 1835; d. 
Nov. 30, 1896. Theodore had been the 
mechanical genius of the house. B. 
Nov. 6, 1825, Seesen; d. Brunswick, 
Mar. 6, 1889. In 1908 the president of 
the corporation, capitalized at $2,000,- 
000 since 1891, was Charles H., while 


the board of directors included several 
members of the family. B. June 3, 
1857, son of HENRY; add. New York. 
Prederick T. was vice-president of 
the company, 1908. B. Feb. 9» 1860; 
son of HENRY; add. New York. 

Steinweg was the original spell- 
ing of the name STEINWAY, and was 
borne by the Brunswick house which, 
1865, bought out the business of THEO- 
DORE STEINWAY or STEINWEG. 
Tlie members of the firm were Grotian, 
Helffcricb, and Schulz. 

Stem. Tail attached to all notes 
otlier than seniibreves in modern NO- 
TATION. 

Stentando. Retarding. 

Stentato. It, Emphasized. 

Stephens (Catherine) sang sop. in 
English operas and concerts; debut 
1812, London. B. Sept. 18, 1794, Lon- 
don; m. the Earl of Essex, 1838; d. 
Feb. 22, 1882. Charles Edward com- 
posed symphony in G minor, songs, an- 
thems, organ and piano pieces; played 
organ, I/indon churches; pupil of (fip- 
riani Potter. B. Mar. 18, 1821; nephew 
of CATHERINE; d. July 13, 1892, 
London. 

Stephens (Dr. John) played organ 
Salisbury Cathedral; composed vol- 
ume of cathedral music; conducted. 
D. Dec. 15, 1780. 

Sterling (Antoinette) sang con. in 
oratorio and concert, range of e flat to 
f", toured with Theodore Tlioinas; 
settled in London, 1873; pupil of 
Manuel Garcia, and in early life, so- 
loist, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. B. 1850, Sterlingville, N. V.; 
m. John MacKinlay, 1875; d. Jan. 9, 
1904, Hampstead, Eng. See memoir 
by her son Sterling MacKinlay, 1906. 

Stem (Julius) founded an excel- 
lent school in BERLIN, 1850, wiiii 
Kullak and Marx; conducted his own 
singing society in Ilcrlin, 1847 to 1874; 
composed; was an admirable teacher, 
and in early life conductor of a German 
Gesangverein in Paris; pupil Sing- 
akademie and Royal Academy of Art^^, 
Berlin. B. Aug. 8, 1820, Breslau; d. 
Feb. 27, 1883. 

Stern (Leopold Lawrence) played 
’cello, touring Europe with succe''!;j. 
and America, 1897-98; pupil of Piatti, 
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Klengel, Davidoff, Leipsic; Royal 
Academy of Music, London. B. April 
6, 1862, Brighton, Eng. ; m. the singer 
Suzanne Adams; d. Sept. 10, 1904, 
London. 

Sternberg, von (Edler Constantin 
Ivanovich) composed more than 200 
piano works, chamber music, songs; 
wrote essays on music and sociology; 
founded the Sternberg School of Music, 
Philadelphia, and in 1908 was presi- 
dent of this corporation and its branch 
schools; pupil of Moschelea, Kullak, 
Reinecke, and Liszt; Mus. and Lit. 
Dr.; president International Society 
of Music Teachers; toured as virtuoso 
pianist from 1877. B. July 9, 1852, 
St. Petersburg; add. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steso. It, Spread, scattered. 

Stesso. It. “ The same.’’ 

Stevens (Bichard John Samuel) 
composed three harpsichord sonatas, 
three sets of glees; played organ 
Temple Church, London ; Gresliam 
professor of music; chorister in boy- 
hood, St. Paul’s Cathedral; B. Mar. 
27, 1767, London; d. Sept. 23, 1837. 

Stevenson (Dr. Sir John Andrew) 
composed the introductions and accom- 
paniments to Moore’s “ Irish Melo- 
dics,” songs, an oratorio; organist and 
director of music to the Viceregal 
court at Dublin, where he was 
knighted, 1803 ; in early life chorister 
at Christ Church, where he afterwards 
was vicar choral. B. 1762, Dublin; d. 
Sept. 14, 1833. 

Stewart (Neil) published music in 
Edinburgh, 1759 to 1805. 

Stewart (Dr, Sir Bobert Prescott) 
composed odes, a fantasia on Irish airs 
for the Boston Peace Festival, 1872; 
played organ, Trinity College, Dublin; 
wfis vicar choral, 8t. Patrick’.s, a clior- 
ister in boyhood at Christ Cliurcli ; 
conductor and professor, Dublin Uni- 
versity, Royal Irish Academy of Mu- 
sic. B. Dec. 16, 1826, Dublin; d. 
Mar. 24, 1894, Dublin. 

Sthenochire. Machine that imparts 
force and flexibility to the fingers. 

Stiastny (Bernard Wenzel) played 
’cello Prague orchestra; taught; wrote 
a method dedicated to Seeger. B. 1770, 
Prague. Johann composed 13 works 
for ’cello; played 'cello; was music 


director at Frankfort, Nuremberg, and 
Mannheim ; probably pupil of his 
brother BERNARD WENZEL. B. 
Prague, 1774. 

Sticcado, Sticcato. XYLOPHONE. 

Stich. (Johann Wenzel Punto ”) 
composed, played horn; friend of Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, who composed for 
him. B. Bohemia, 1755; d. Feb. 10, 
1803, Prague. 

StiefeL Qct, BOOT of an organ 
reed-pipe. 

Stiehl (Heinrich) composed the 
operas “ Der Schatzgriiber,” “ Jery 
und B&tely,” chamber music; played 
piano and organ, conducted ; settled in 
Reval as a teacher ; pupil of Moscheles, 
Gade, and Hauptmann. B. Aug. 6, 
1829, Ltibeck; d. May 1, 1886, Reval, 
Russia. 

Stift. Oer. Jack of a harpsichord 
or spinet. 

Stil. Oer. Stylo. 

Stile. It. Style. 

Stillgedackt. Oer. Soft toned or- 
gan stop. 

Stilus. L. Style. 

Stimme. Oer. Voice; organ stop 
or rank of pipes; a part in instru- 
mental or vocal music. 

Stimmpfeife. (rn\ Piteli-pipe. 

stimmgabel. Oer. Tuning-fork. 

StimmEolzchen. Oer. SOUND 
POST. 

Stimmhom. Oer. 'runing-cone. 

Stimmschliissel, Stimmhammer. 
Oer. Tuning key, a hammer-shaped 
instrument. 

Stimmstock. Oer. SOUND POST. 

Stimpson (James) founded con- 
certs at Birmingham, 1844, and con- 
ducted them until 1867 ; was perma- 
nent orgjinist Birmingham festivals; 
taught and edited music. B. Feb. 29, 
1820, Lincoln; d. Oct. 4, 1886, 

Birmingham. 

Stinguendo. It. Fading away. 

Stiracchiato, Stirato. it. Widen- 
ing, re tan ling. 

Stirling (Elizabeth) composed 
“ All among the barley ” and other 
popular songs; played organ London 
churches; pupil G. A. Macfarren. B. 
Feb. 26, 1810, Greenwich; d. Mar. 25, 
1895, Ijondon. 

Stobaeus (Johann) composed cho- 
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rales and other sacred and secular 
works; sang bass; was chapelmaster 
to PUector of Brandenburg; ])upil of 
Eccard. B. Graudeiiz, July 6, 1580; d. 
Sept. 11, 1640, Konigsberg. 

Stock (Frederick A.) became con- 
ductor of the CUl(>W10 ORCHES- 
TRA on the death of Tli(*()dore Tlioiiias 
whose assistant he had been, having 
graduated from the ranks of the viola 
players; composed songs, orchestral 
variations, and chamber music. B, 
Julich. Ger., 1872; add. Chicago. 

Stock Exchange Orchestral and 
Choral Society gave subscription con- 
certs in London from 1883, at which 
the works of native composers were fa- 
voured. The first conductor was George 
Kitchin, an amateur. In 1897 Arthur 
VV. Payne be<^amc conductor of the 
orchestra, and from 1898 the choir Avaa 
conducted by Munro Davison. 

Stockf agott. RACK ETT. 

Stockhausen (Margarete 
Schmuck) sang sop. in concerts and 
oratorios; pupil of Cartruffo, Paris. 
B. 1803, Gebweiler; in. Franz; d. Get. 
6, 1877. Franz composed; played 
harp. B. 1792; d. 1868. Julius sang 
bar. in opera and concerts, much ad- 
mired for interpretations of Bach, 
Schubert, and Schumann ; directed 
Hamburg concerts ; court singer, Stutt- 
gart ; tauglit Frankfort Conservatory ; 
wrote a method, Eng. trails., 1907; 
pupiJ of his mother, iMAlKJAUETE 
SC 1 1 M E ( Jv and of ( Jarcia. B. J uly 22, 
1826, J’aris; d. Sept. 22, 1906. 

Stodart (Robert) aided Bai-keis in 
tlie invention of tin*. “ EiigUsli ” action 
for pianos, ami opened a piano factory 
in London, 1776. 

Stojowski (Sigismund) compo.sed 
pianoforte and orcliestral pieces ; pupil 
of Baris Conservatory and Paderewslvi. 
B. Strelce, Poland, 1870. 

Stokes (Charles) composed “ Select 
Organ Pieces ” ; played organ ; in boy- 
hood chorister at St. Paul’s, London. 
B. 1784; d. April 14, 1839, London. 

Stoltz (Bosine) sang mez. sop., cre- 
ating such roles as ** Agathe,” “ Des- 
demona,” composed six songs, 1870; 
known also as Victorine Noeb and Rose 
Niva; made the notable record of 
marrying in succession one baron and 


two princes. B. Feb. 13, 1815; retired 
after 1850. 

Stoltzer (Thomas) composed 
hymns, psalms, motets; w'as chapel- 
master to Louis, King of PTungary and 
Bohemia; publications dated chielly 
between 1536 and 1544. 

Stonante. If. Entuncfnl, Discordant. 

Stonard (William) composed an- 
thems; played organ Oxford Cathe- 
dral. D. 1630. 

Stop. Pressure upon the strings of 
an instrument by the fingers, or a fret 
on a guitar ; set of pipes iii an organ of 
uniform (lualiby ; device for varying tone 
of harpsichord. 

Stopped Diapason. Foundation 
organ atop of closed pipes. 

Stopper. Plug in the top of an 
organ pipe to close it. 

Stopples. Plugs used in some of 
the fiute ventages acommodating its 
scale to some particular inode. 

Storace (Anna Selina) created Su- 
sanna in Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro,” 
while at the Imperial Tlieatre, Vienna, 
and from 1781, when sJie appeared at 
Parma, until 1808, w'hen she sang for 
the last time at Covent Garden, corn- 
Mnanded exceptionally high salaries; 
pupil of lier father, Stefano, a double- 
bass player, and later of Saccliiiii at 
the Venice Conservatory; debut ie 
London at ciglit. B. 1766, London; 
m. John FISHER; d. Aug. 24, 1817, 
Dulwich. Stephen composed ronian- 
lic ojicras, including the ojieretta “ No 
Song no Supper” ; ])]ayed violin, ib-lmt 
at 12; ]Mipil CoMservatoiio di S. 
Onofrio, Na])les. B. Jan. 4, 1763, Lon- 
don; brother of ANNA SELINA; d. 
Mar. 19, 1796. 

Storto, Storta. It. Horn and 
SERPENT, W'erc so-called because or 
their twisted shapes. 

Strada del Po (Anna) sang sop. in 
London operas under Handel, 1729 to 
1738. 

Stradella (Alessandro) composed 
148 works preserved at Modena, among 
which arc six operas, including “ E 
Trespolo,” produced at Bologna. 
1679, eight oratorios, many songs and 
cantatas; was accredited with the coni 
position of “ Pieth, Signore,” wbi<di 
may have been by Rossi. The Konuin 
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tic tales which have grown up around 
IStradella, based on Bonnet-Bourdelot’a 
tale, are reproduced in the Flotow 
opera, but are no longer believed. B. 
Venice, Naples, or Rome, about 1645; 
d. about 1670 or 1678 or 1681. 

Stradella. Friedrich von Flotow’s 
three-act romantic opera was first per- 
formed February, 1837, at the Palais 
Royal Tlieatrc, Paris, and expanded to 
grand opera, at Hamburg, Dec. 30, 
1844. The English version to Bunn’s 
book was first performed June 6, 1846, 
at Drury Jjane, London. Stradella 
wins the love of Leonora, prot(^g6 of a 
rich Venetian nobleman, Bassi, cdopcs 
with her to Rome, where they are 
married. Barbarino and Malvolio, in 
the hire of Bassi, plan to assassinate 
Stradella, but are so moved when they 
hear him sing that they falter in their 
purpose. Bassi urges them by the 
offer of more money to murder flie 
musician, and the bravoes agree. But 
when they hear Stradella sing a hymn 
to the Virgin they throw themselves at 
his feet, confess their mission, and 
warn him against Bassi. Leonora 
enters, finds Bassi and the bravoes con- 
verted from their purpose, and the 
opera ends with a happy reconcilia- 
tion, although, according to Bonnet- 
Bourdelot, Bassi had both lovers mur- 
dered at Genoa. 

Stradivarius (Antonius) perfected 
the form of the violin, having learned 
the art of violin making from NICOLO 
AMATI, and made instruments from 
1666 to 1737 which have never been 
surpassed. 540 violins, 12 violas, and 
50 ’cellos were extant in 1908, the best 
valued at $10,000 or more, while a 
hundred more may still be authenti- 
cated. The earliest label on a genuine 
Rtrad. is said to be “ Antonius Stradi- 
uarius Cremonensis Alumnus Nicolai 
Amati, Faciebat Anno 1666,” with a 
Maltese cross and the letters A. S. in 
a double circle. In 1667 he married 
Fmoccscji Ferraboschi, widow of (r. G. 
Capra, and in 1680 bought the house. 
No. 1 Piazza Roma, (where his lM‘st 
work was done ) , for about $4200. This 
remained in possession of his family 
for 100 years, and was marked by an 
inscription set up by the municipality 


of Cremona. It is assumed that he 
worked for Amati, seven or eight years 
prior to 16()6, hut aside from the regis- 
ter showing the. births and deaths of 
his children, and his second marriage, 
1699, to Antonia M. Zambelli, the only 
certain records of his life are the labels 
in his iiuitrumcnts. B. about 1644; 
d. Dec. 17, 1737, Cremona. See “An- 
tonio Stradivari, l\is Life and Work,” 
W. H., A. F. and A. Hill, London, 
1902. Francesco and Omobono were 
the only sons of ANTONIUS to follow 
the violin-making craft, and both were 
sons of the first wife. Franccseo was 
b. Feb. 1, 1671, Cremona; d. May 11, 
1743. Omobono, b. Nov. 14, "1679, 
Cremona; d. June 8, 1742. 

Strain. Theme whieh forms a part 
and is related to the whole compo- 
sition. Formerly each portion of a 
composition, either rhythmical pauses 
or completed sentences, were divided 
by the double bar, and consc<piently 
the double bar marked the strain. 
This custom is si ill followed in writing 
chants and hymn tunes where the 
strain is still marked by the double 
bar. 

Strakosch (Maurice) managed the 
Apollo Tln^atre, Rome, with his brother 
MAX; was European agent for his 
sister in-law, .Vtleliiia CA'l' I'l ; managed 
artists and troupes sneeessfullv in 
Euroj)e and America, and tlie Salle 
Ventadour, Paris, 1873-74. B. ltS25, 
Lemberg, Moravia; in. Carlotta 
PATTI ; d. Oct. 9, 1887. See his “ Me- 
moircs.” Max was closely associ- 
ated in business with his brother 
MAURICE, and usually acted as his 
American representative. D. Mar. 17, 
1892. Maurice was manager of th(^ 
Baltimore Music Hall, forming an ex- 
cellent English Opera company, and on 
its financial failure allied himself with 
the Metropolitan management in New 
York, afterwards going into the real 
estate business in California. Son of 
MAX. 

Straniera, La. Vincenzo Bellini’s 
two-act op(*ra, to l)()ok hy Boniani, was 
lirst performed Feb. 14, 1829, at La 
Scala, Milan. 

Strascicando. It. Dragging. 

Strascicato. It. Dragged. 
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Strascinando. It, STRASCl- 
CANDO. 

Strascinando Parco. It. Drag- 
ging the bow over the strings ; binding 
the notes together. 

Strascino. It, Drag; slurring 
movement and slightly diminishing 
the pace. 

Strathspey. Scotch dance in duple 
time first danced about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century in Strath- 
spey. The “SCOTCH SVAP^’is one 
of the clianicttM-islics of bliis dance. 

Straus (Ludwig) played violin and 
viola; concertmeister, Frankfort 
Theatre, 1860, tlie Museum concerts, 
and from 1864 to 1888 of Halle’s or- 
chestra, Manchester; solo violinist to 
Queen Victoria, and in earlier life 
successful in virtuoso tours; played 
quartet three years with Mayseder; 
pupil Vienna Conservatory. B. Mar. 
28, 1835, Presburg; d. Oct. 23, 1899, 
Cambridge, Eng. 

Strauss ( J ohann) was the most 
notable composer and conductor of 
dance music of his generation, the 
father of “ The Waltz King,” and two 
other sons whose dance music has en- 
livened the whole world. His parents, 
who were innkeepers, with a laudable 
desire of advancing their son in life, 
had him apprenticed to a bookbinder. 
He had already learned to play violin, 
and soon ran away from the shop, 
b\it was found by a friend of the 
family, who obtained lessons for him 
from Polyschansky, on the violin, and 
Seyfried, theory. His first engage- 
ment was with BANNER, for whom he 
was assistant conductor until 1825, 
then beginning his own concerts in a 
suburban beer garden, the “ Schwann,” 
and thereafter at the “ Sperl,” where 
he continued six years. Appointed 
chapelmaster of the Burger regiment, 
it became his duty to play at certain 
of the court balls, and his orchestra, 
now increased to 200, and his compo- 
sitions, of which the “ Tauberln,” Op.l, 
and “ Kettenbriicke,” Op. 19, were the 
most famous, awakened an interest by 
no means confined to the Austrian 
capital. From 1833 he began a series 
of tours which gradually extended 
throughout Europe, and in the year of 


Queen Victoria’s coronation, 1838, he 
gave 72 concerts and played at the 
most important balls in London. In 
1844 he was specially honoured by the 
future Emperor Wilhelm I, who gave a 
military concert in his honour, and on 
his return to Vienna he was appointed 
conductor of the court balls. In 1840 
he introduced the polka to Vienna, and 
thereafter devoted himself mainly to 
composing only waltzes, polkas, galops, 
and marches, of which he produced 60, 
and quadrilles, of which he composed 
34. Breitkopf & Hartel published his 
complete works, including 246 pieces 
of dance music, and, in all, 150 waltzes, 
among which were: Taglioni-Walzer, 
Londoner Saison-Walzer, Die Berg- 
geister Walzcr, RoseiibUltter-Walzer, 
Wiener Oemuths-Walzer, Myrthen 
Walzor, Tanz-Recepte Walzer, Cii- 
cilien-Walzer, mit dem beliebten Trem- 
olo; Dritte Walzcr-Guirlande; Palm- 
Zweige Walzer; Arnors-Pfeile Walzer; 
lOlektrisehe Funken Walzer; Deutsche 
Lust, Oder Donau-Lieder ohne Text, 
Walzer; Apollo-Walzer, Adelaiden- 
Walzer, Die Wettrenner Walzer; Die 
Debut anten Walzer; Egerien-’^riinze ; 
Die Tanzmeister Walzer; Stadt- inul 
Landloben Walzcr; Die Phantsisten 
Walzer; Musik-Verein-Tiinze, Dob- 
lingcr Reunion- Walzer, Wiener Car- 
neval-Walzer, l^rste Kettenbriicke- 
Walzer, Gesellschafts- Walzer, Wiener 
Launen-Walzer, Walzer (Jl la Paga- 
nini), Krapfen-Wald’l-Walzcr, Trom- 
peten- W a 1 z e r , Champagner- W alzcr, 
Erinnerungs-Walzer, Fort nach eiu- 
a nder ! - Walzer ; Ti ii s 1 1 a g e r - Walz< t. 
B. Mar. 4, 1804, Vienna; d. Sept. 25, 
1849, Vienna. Johann deserved his 
title of the “ Waltz King ” by compos- 
ing nearly 400 waltzes, of which the 
most famous were “ An der schonen 
blauen Donau ” ( “ The Blue Danube ” ) , 
Op. 314, “ Man lebt nur einmal,** 
“ Wiener Bhit,” “ Kiinstlerleben,” and 
“Tausend und eine Naclit.” Besities 
his waltzes he composed a notable 
series of comic operas, including “ Die 
Fledermaus,” “Der ZIGEUNEK- 
BARON,” the ballet " Aschenbrbdel,” 
and “ Traumbilder ” for orchestra. 
In accordance with his father’s wishes, 
he had been educated for a commer- 
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cial career, but his mother, bom 
Streim, an innkeeper’s daughter, se- 
cretly caused him to be trained in mu- 
sic, and he had composed the “ Erster 
Gedanke” waltz at six. At 19 he could 
resist his passion for music no longer, 
and made his debut as conductor, pro- 
ducing waltzes of his own and his 
father’s. On the death of his father 
he combined the two orchestras, and 
made a series of tours, was made court 
conductor of balls at Vienna, 1863, 
and produced his first operetta, “ In- 
digo und die vierzig Riiuber,” 1871, 
Theater an dor Wien. Other operettas 
to be noted : “ Der Karneval in Rom,” 
“ Cagliostro,” “ Prinz Methusalem,” 
“ Blindekuh,” “ Das Spitzentuch der 
Kdiiigin,” “Die lustige Kriog,” “ Eine 
Naciiti in Veiiedig,” “Simplicius,” 
“Ritter Pasman,” “ Fiirstin Niuetta,” 
“ Jabuka,” “ Waldmeister,” “ Die Gdt- 
tin von Vernunft.” B. Oct. 25, 1825, 
Vienna; son of JOHANN; m. the 
singer “Jetty” Treffz, 1862, and after 
her death the singer Angelica Diet- 
rich, 1878; d. June 3, 1899, Vienna. 
Joseph composed 283 popular waltzes; 
conducted his own band, but was of 
feeble constitution, and being mal- 
treated by Russian officers in Warsaw 
for whom he had refused to play, was 
fatally injured. B. Vienna, Aug. 22, 
1827; brother of the Waltz King; d. 
July 22, 1870, Warsaw. Eduard com- 
posed more than 200 pieces of dance 
music; becjime conductor of court 
balls in St. Petersburg, 1870; toured 
Europe repeatedly at the head of his 
own* orchestra ; visiting America, 
1901-2, for which occasion he bor- 
rowed his brother’s title of “ Waltz 
King”; played in Vienna at the Volks- 
garden during the summer, and in the 
winter in the hall of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. B. Feb. 14, 1835; 
add. Vienna. 

Strauss (Richard) composed a 
series of symphonic poems notable for 
bizarre construction and eccentricity 
of subject and orchestration, songs, 
many of whicl^ were admirable; the 
opera SALOME, which placed him at 
the head of the Decadent school of mu- 
sicians; became one of the best of re- 
cent conductors; was a man of wide 


reading and culture and possessed a 
degree of skill in advertising surpass- 
ing that of the whole Wagner family. 
Son of Franz Strauss, first horn player 
in the royal orchestra at Munich, he 
is said to have composed a polka, and 
to have played the piano at four. 
Pupil of his father, and of F. W. 
Meyer, several of his choral works were 
sung while he was a student in the 
Gymnasium, and before he was 17, 
three of his songs and his string quar- 
tet in A had been performed in j)ublic. 
In 1884, a year after he completed his 
university course, Theodore Thomas 
performed his symphony in F minor. 
Op. 12, in New York, and thereafter 
his works were known in the Pnited 
States as quickly as in Europe. In 
1885 he was made chapelmaster at 
Meiningen in succession to von Billow, 
who had produced his suite for 13 
wind instruments there with great 
success. He soon resigned this post 
to travel, and in the fall was made 
assistant conductor at Munich under 
Levi, and four years later became 
assistant to Lassen at Weimar. In 
1892 he visited Greece and Egypt to 
recover his health, which had !)een 
impaired by overwork, bringing back 
“ Guntram,” his first opera, which was 
produced at Weimar, May 12, 1804, 
and the following year married Pauline 
de Ahna, a beautiful young singer who 
had created “ Freihilde,” the principal 
r6le in his opera, and thereafter proved 
the best interpreter of his songs. His 
“ Feuersnot ” was produced with suc- 
cess at Dresden, Nov., 1901. Ilis re- 
markable skill as a conductor made 
him a welcome visitor fn all music 
centres. He was appointed^ court 
chapelmaster in Munich and in Ber- 
lin, and often conducted the first per- 
formances of his own works in other 
cities, notably of his “ Sinfonia Do- 
mestica,” while in New York, 1905—6, 
and “Salornf^” in Paris, 1908, and 
still earlier the “Aus Italien ” sym- 
phonic fantasia (in which he incorpo- 
rated a song by Denza, mistaking it 
for a folk song) in London. During his 
American tour, when he was accom- 
panied by Mme. Strauss de Ahna as 
soloist, he conducted a large orchestra 
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under the best auspices in the prin- 
cipal cities, l>ut signalized his depar- 
ture by giving concerts in a big New 
York shop for a handsome fee. In 
Paris, where the production of “ Sa- 
lome ” was said to have been a poor 
one he was soon on the best terms with 
the officials, and on his departure re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Most of his symphonic poems, such as 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra ” (after 
“ N ietzsche ” ) , the grotesque orches- 
tral rondo “ Till Eulens])iogera lustige 
Streiche ” and “ Ein lleldenleben,” 
arc accompanied by elaborate “ pro- 
grammatical notes.” In the exquisite 
piano accompaniment of “ Enoch Ar- 
den ” the music is skilfully subdued 
so as not to strain the voice of the 
reader, while in “ Don Quixote ” he 
found it necessary to invent an espe- 
cial mechanism for the Avind effect. 
Perfectly familiar with classic form, 
ho seemed always striving for new and 
startling clfects, and altliough capable 
of writing melody, carried his ideas of 
realism to such extremes that only the 
devoted few who proved their superior 
intelligence by being always able to 
understand him were able to under- 
stand him at all. The full list of his 
works includes: Festival March for 
orchestra. Op. 1 ; String quartet in A, 
Op. 2; five pieces for solo piano, Op. 
3; piano sonata in B minor, Op. 5; 
sonata for piano and ’cello. Op. 6; Ser- 
enade for wind instruments. Op, 7; 
violin concerto. Op. 8; Stimmiingsbil- 
der for piano, Oj). 9; eight song.s. Op. 
10; concerto for French horn. Op. 11; 
syTiipliony in F minor. Op. 12; quartet 
for piano and strings, Op. 13; Wan- 
derers’ Sturmlied, (i-part choir with 
orchestra, Op. 14; five songs, Op. 15; 
symphonic fantasia “ Aus Italien,” 
Op. 16; six song-. Op. 17; sonata for 
violin and piano, E flat. Op. 18; 
“ Lotosblilttcr ” songs. Op. 19; the 
tone poem for orchestra, Don Juan, Op. 
20 ; “ Schlichte Weisen ” songs, Op, 
21 ; “ Madchenblumen ” songs, Op. 22; 
tone poem for orchestra “ Macbeth,” 
Op. 23; the tone poem for orchestra, 
“Tod und Verklaning,” Op. 24; the 
three-act opera “ Guntram,” Op. 25; 
two songs, Op. 26 ; four songs, Op. 27 ; 


ihe tone poem for orchestra “ Till 
Eulenspicgel,” Op. 28 ; three songs, 
Op. 29; the tone poem for orchestra 
“ Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Op. 30 ; 
four songs, Op. 31; five songs, Op. 32; 
four songs with orchestra, Op. 33; two 
16-part anthems, Op. 34; the fantastic 
variations for orchestra “Don 
Quixote,” Op. 35; four songs, Op. 36; 
six songs. Op. 37; “ Enocdi Arden” 
(piano music to accompany recitation 
of the poem), Op. 38; five songs, Op. 
39 ; the tone poem for orchestra “ Ein 
Heldenleben,” Op. 40; five songs. Op. 
41; two choruses for men, Op. 42; 
(hrcc songs. Op. 43; two “ Grossere 
Gesiingo ” for deep voices with orches- 
tra, Op. 44; three choruses for men. 
Op. 45; five songs. Op. 46; five songs. 
Op. 47 ; five songs. Op. 48 ; eight songs, 
Op. 49 ; the one-act opera “ Feiiers- 
iiot,” Op. 50; “Das Thai,” for bass 
and orcliestra, Op. 51 ; “ Taillefer,” 
choral ballad with soli and orchestra, 
Op. 52; “ Sinfonia Domestica,” Op. 
53 ; the one-act opera “ Salomd,” Op. 
54; a burlesk for piano and orchestra, 
a “ soldatenlied ” for mlile choir, and 
the opera “ Elektra ” (1908), without 
opus numbers. B. June 11, 1864, Mu- 
nich ; add. Berlin. See biography, Dr. 
Artliur Seidl, Prague. 

Stravagante. It, Capricious, ex- 
travagant. 

Stravagaiiza. It. Fancy, extra 
v.agjincj*. 

Street (G. Ernest) composed the 
ba Hot “ S a r a m o u c h e ” ( with Mes - 
sager), 1891; the one-act opera, 
“ Fides,” Paris Op6ra Comique, 1894; 
“Mignonette,” 1896; Avrote music 
criticism, “ T/Ecl air,” Paris; pu})ii 
Bizet and Damcke. B. 1854, Vienna; 
add. Paris. 

Street (Josiah) published “ A bookc 
containing great variety of Anthems,” 
London, 1740. 

Streicher (Johann Andreas) made 
pianos in partnership with his wife, 
Nanncttc STEIN. 

Streichinstrument. Ger. String 
instrument. 

Streichquartett. Qer, STRING 
QUARTET. 

Streichzither. Ger. Zither played 
with a bow. 
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Strene. BRKVE, so-called by Mar- 
becke; note stretched or strained for 
purposes of recitation; note bounded 
by two lines. 

Streng. Ger, Severe, strictly rigid. 

Strepito. It. Noise. 

Strepitosamente. ll. Noisily. 

Strepitoso. It. Noisy, impetuous. 

Stretta. It. CODA; taken in faster 
time than the movements preceding it. 
The end of Haydn’s “ Tlie Heavens are 
telling,” is a stretta. 

Stretto. It. “ C'Ontracted,” as in a 
FUGUE, the bringing closely together 
of the sub ject and its answer. 

Striking-reed. Percussion REED. 

Strinasacchi (Regina) played vio- 
lin; was an especial favourite in Vi- 
enna, where Mozart composed a sonata 
for her; pupil Venice (Vmservatorio 
della Pieta. B. 1704, near ^lantua; m. 
J. C. Schlick, the ’cellist; d. 1823. 

String. The general name in music 
for every vibrating cord used in the 
production of tone, whether a drawn 
cast steel wire for use in the piano, 
the spun silk sometimes used for vio- 
lins and guftars, or the entrails of 
sheep familiarly known as “ <‘atgut.” 
To secure a <leep tone without too 
much bulk it is customary to bind the 
G string of the violin^ two lower 
strings of viola and ’cello, and three 
strings of the guitar with a wrapping 
of silver or other white metal. The 
highest string of many instruments is 
called the chanterelle. The Italians 
are reputed to be the best makers of 
strings for instruments of the violin 
and guitar families. The tension of a 
set of strings for violin has ranged, 
according to the standard of PITCH, 
from (53 to 90 pounds. The tension of 
a modern grand j)iano is upwanls of 
sixteen tons. 

Stringendo. It. Pressing, hasten- 
ing on the time. 

String-gauge. Instrument con- 
sisting of a disc or an oblong piece of 
metal with a graduated slit and en- 
graved table, for measuring the thick- 
ness of strings for violins and other 
string instruments. 

String Quartet. Quartets for 
strings in Sonata FORM were devel- 
oped by Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 


thoven, becoming the highest and most 
important class of chamber music. 
They are scored for first and second 
violin, viola, and Velio. Reinforced by 
a doublebass, a QUINTET is formed, 
and with the further addition of a 
third violin, a SI5XTET. Combina- 
tions of the stringed inslrumeiits in an 
orchestra are commonly referred to 
collectively as “ the strings.” 

Strisciando. it. “ Creeping,” slur- 
ring from one note to aiiollier. 

Strofa. II. STllOPHE. 

Strogers (Nicholas) composed ser- 
vices; played organ; England, 17th 
century. 

Strohfiedel. Grr. Ligneiim Psalte- 
rium or XYLOPHONE. 

Strohmeyer (Carl) sang bass at the 
court of W(dmar; range D to g.' B. 
1780, Stollberg; d. Nov. 11, 1845, 
Weimar. 

Strombettare. It. To sound a 
trumpet. 

Strombettiere. It. Tr\impct- player. 

Stromentato. It. Instrumented, 
scored for an orchestra. 

Stromento. it. Instrument. 

Strong (G. Templeton) composed 
the symphony “In dem lk‘rgen,” the 
Hyinpiionic poem ^‘Undine”; choral 
works with orchestra and piano 
music; pupil Ijeipsic (Vnservatory. B. 
New York, May 2(5, 185(5; add. Vevay, 
Switzerland. 

Strophe. Gr. “A turning”; as 
the turning of the Greek cliorus toward 
a particular part of the orchestra, 
when dancing. Antistrophe was their 
returning. Hence verses for alternate 
singers or clioirs. 

Stroud (Charles) composed the an- 
them, “Hear my pniyer, O God”; 
played organ Whitehall Chapel; in 
boyhood, chorister Eng. Chay)el Royal. 
B.’^nOo; d. April 20, 1720. 

Strungk (Delphin) composed or- 
gan music; played organ at St. Mar- 
tinskirclie, Brunswick. B. 1001, 
Brunswick; d. 1094, Brunswick. 
Nicholas Adam composed “ Alceste ” 
and many other operas to German 
text; founded tlie opera house at Leip- 
sic, 1092; played violin; in early life 
court musician at Hanover and Dres- 
den; pupil of his father DELPHIN. 
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B. 1640, Celle; d. Sept. 23, 1700, 
Dresden. 

Stubenorgel. Ger. Chamber organ. 

Stuck. Ger. Piece, coiii[)().sition. 

Stud^. Exercise of techiii(j[ue for a 
musical instrument or the voice. 

Stufe. Ger, Step, a degree, as der 
Tonleiter, a degree of the scale. 

Stiirmisch. Ger, Furiously, bois- 
terously. 

Style. Characteristic manner, as 
a composer’s style; national conven- 
tion, as German style; form of con- 
struction, as chromatic or fiigal style. 

Suabe. Flute. Organ liiite .stop. 

Suave. It. I*leasant, agreeable. 
Sauvemente, Suavity, con. It. 
Sweetly and with delicacy. 

Sub-bass - Sub-Bourdon. OKG AN 

pedal register of 3*2-foot pitch. 

Sub-chanter. Succentor. 

Subdiapente, Subdominant. 
Fourth above or fifth below the key 
note. 

Subitamente, Subito. It, Quickly, 
without pause. 

Subject. Theme or principal musi- 
cal phrase in a composition in any 
FORM, whether sonata, RONDO, or 
FUGUE. 

Subsidized Theatres are those 
which are supported in part by grants 
of money from a government, a sys- 
tem generally prevalent except in Eng- 
lish speaking countries. Nearly every 
nation in Europe possesses a ministry 
of fine arts, sometimes in combination 
with the department devoted to edu- 
cation, but more often separate. In 
either case this branch of the govern- 
ment assumes a general supervision of 
all the arts, and occupies a position of 
no less dignity and importance than 
a British Board of Trade or an Ameri- 
can Department of Agriculture. Nor 
is such a ministry without commercial 
value, since those countries which 
place music, the theatre, painting, and 
sculpture on a purely commercial basis, 
are compelled to pay tribute in cash to 
the others, whether republican or mon- 
archical, which profess a paternal in- 
terest in such matters. Art is a re- 
public since the collective judgment of 
a people is final, and one from which 
no artist can appeal; and republican 


France presents the most perfect or- 
ganization in the world for the en- 
couragement, difTusioii, and maintain- 
ance of art ; yet from the beginning it 
has been the princes, whether secular 
or religious, who have been its best 
patrons, and to Louis XIV and to 
Napoleon France owes her pre-emi- 
nence. To the Bourbon the world is 
indebted alike for the House of Mo- 
lit^re and the Op€*ra, and to the Corsi- 
can for that splendid Conservatoire 
which has preserved the classic tradi- 
tions, trained the interpretative arti.sts, 
and heli)ed the men wlio have lent their 
creative genius to both institutions. 
But the subsidized theatre is not de- 
pendent upon central government 
alone. There is hardly a city in Europe 
of more than 25,000 inhabitants which 
does not possess its municipal theatre, 
which does not have its season of lyric 
drama, and its municipal concerts, all 
at a price within the means of the gen- 
eral public, and all serving as training 
schools for singers, instrumentalists, 
conductors, and composers. Thus La 
Scala, the home of lyric drama in 
Milan, is owned and largely governed 
by the municipality, and has an as- 
sured income of $60,000 per annum in 
subsidies. The Op<5ra and Op^^ra 
Comique, and since 1908 the Gaile 
Theatre in Paris, are under govern- 
ment control. In the Gaitd, the 4‘x- 
periment was made of giving the 
theatre rent free to the Isola Frdres, 
and comjx'dling the Op^ra and Op^ra 
Comique to lend scenery artists and 
chorus when needed, on condition that 
performances be given at popular 
prices. The highest seats were sold at 
80 cents, the cheapest at 10 cents, and 
there were 600 10-cent seats at each 
performance. The repertoire included 
“ ROBERT LE DIABLE/’ “ FAVOR- 
TTA,” “MTGNON,” “TRAVIATA.” 
“TROVATORE,” “CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA,” etc. Besides a govern- 
ment subsidy, divided between the 
OPERA and OPERA COMIQUE, of 
which the Opera alone received $160,- 
000 yearly, the Broussan and Messager 
management of the Op6ra had a guar- 
antee fund of about $250,000 raised by 
subscription. A complete performance 
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of the “Ririf? of the Nil)eliings,” ainl a 
supplementary season dcvote<i to Rus- 
sian operas thus became possible dur- 
ing the first season of the new man- 
agement. The court opera in Vienna 
has always been practically supported 
by the reigning family, while the 
minor theatres have also participated 
in a distribution of government funds. 
Jn Berlin, where the Kaiser is mani- 
festing a greater interest in music 
than any of the Hohenzollerns since 
the reign of FREDKRU^K THE 
GREAT, the opera houses, the prin- 
cipal institutions of learning for music 
and the other fine arts, have been 
always supported mainly by the gov- 
ernment, and plans were being per- 
fected in 1908 for erection of a People’s 
Opera House at a cost of $4,000,000, 
half to be paid by the municipality of 
Berlin, and luilf by parliament, the*, 
municipality to then become a partner 
in the ownership of the present opera 
house. The best seats in the new 
theatre will be 87^ cents, and the 
cheapest, 12y^ cents. It was in Berlin 
that Geraldine Farrar found the op- 
portunity to develop as an opera 
singer which was denied her in 
America, and it was in Berlin that 
half a dozen young artists developed, 
during the existence of the Henry W. 
Savage English opera company, and 
took refuge, when it disbanded ; while 
his prima donna, Gertrude Rennyson, 
joined the forces of the Vienna opera, 
where Edith Walker had her first 
chance. Mary Garden was one of the 
many English speaking artists formed 
at the Paris Op6ra Comique. The 
Leipsic Theatre, as well as the Conser- 
vatory, are under royal patronage; 
the Dresden Opera, like that of Mun- 
ich, is chiefiy supported by the court, 
while from Barcelona to Hamburg, and 
from Bordeaux to Moscow, the subsi- 
dized or municipal theatre is a flour- 
ishing institution. Turning to London 
and New York, with three notable 
exceptions, the Carl Rosa company in 
London, the Savage company, now 
disbanded, and the Manhattan Opera 
House, opera has been possible only 
by a system of subsidies, the differ- 
ence being, that, instead of an allow- 


ance or^ guarantee by government, an 
Opera Syndicate, composed of wealthy 
Englishmen, providc*s the funds with 
which to meet deficits at Covent Gar- 
den, London; while the Metropolitan 
Realty Company in New York not only 
owms the opera house, but guarantees 
the company of which the impresarii 
are the heads. The Now Theatre, which 
was being eretded in Now York, 1908, 
and at which it was proposed to give 
op^ra comique, was based on the same 
system. But the system of private 
guarantors cannot be said, in view of 
the experience of the whole world, to 
be a success. The history of opera in 
the larger music centres of Europe 
is practically continuous. In London, 
it is a record of fabulous prices to 
singers of foreign training, of re- 
peated financial failures, and of music 
drama in every language except the 
only one spoken by the masses of the 
population. Needless to say, the native 
composers have been obliged to devote 
their attention to works for which they 
might hope to obtain a hearing. Ethel 
Smyth composed to German libretti; 
Balfe drew on Paris for the support 
he could not secure at home ; the works 
of Wallace have been permanently 
shelved; and the only English operas 
known to-day are the comic operas 
of Sullivan, and the so-called musical 
comedies, which, as a class, take their 
place in art half-way between the 
ballad opera and the coon song. Under 
the Opera Syndicate, Covent Garden 
has been able to hold its own and that 
is all. Tn New York every impresario, 
until the administrations of Maurice 
Grau and H. von Conried, became 
bankrupt, or gave up in despair. 
Under Conried the receipts at the 
Metropolitan mounted to $1,200,000 
per annum, and he is said to have 
cleared $27,000 on his first performance 
of “ Parsifal,” hut in 1908 there were 
no prospects of opera in the vernacular 
beyond the promise held out by Gatti- 
Casazza to produce “ The^ Pipe of De- 
girc,” by Frederick S. Converse. The 
first American opera, now extant, was 
composed by Francis Ilopkinson, 
Philadelphia, 1767, to hook by Andrew 
Barton. It bore the ominous title 
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“ The Disappointment/*' foreshadowing 
the fate of American composers for 
the next century and a half. William 
H. Fry, critic of the New York Tri- 
bune, composed Leonora ” and 
“ Notre Dame de Paris/* 1863. Walter 
Damrosch produced his own “ Scarlet 
Letter/* while at the head of his own 
company; but while serious operas 
have been composed by two-score 
Americans, not one has obfained an 
adequate production with the excep- 
tion of the Scarlet Letter.*’ Polyglot 
grand opera, polyglot to the extent of 
several languages being heard in a 
single performance, lias been the rule; 
and only vSousa, Herbert, and l)e Koven 
have produced acceptable comic operas. 
It would seem, therefore, that while the 
subsidy or paternal system has resulted 
in the production of all of the world’s 
masterpieces of serious opera, the com- 
mercial system, with its expensive 
stars, inatteniion to ensemble, and 
frequent bankruptcies, despite the 
promises of private guarantors, has 
blighted the genius or the ambition 
of English speaking composers. 

Submediant. Sixth note of the scale. 

Suboctave. Coupler which pulls 
down the keys of the organ an octave 
below those which are struck. 

Subprincipal. Organ stop of open 
pipes, 32-foot pitch on the pedals, and 
IG on the manuals. 

Subsemifusa. L. Demi semiquaver 
or 32d note. 

Subsemitone. LEADING NOTE. 

Subsemitonium Modi. L. LEAD- 
ING NOTE. 

Subtonic, LEADING NOTE. 

Succentor. Sub-chanter or deputy 
of the precentor in cathedral choirs. 

Such (Henry) played violin; taught 
Guildhall School of Music from 1898; 
pupil of Joachim. 15. Mar. 31, 1872, 
London; add. London. Percy Fred- 
erick played ’cello, assisting in Joa- 
chim quartette; pupil of the Berlin 
Hochschule; brother of HENRY. B. 
June 27, 1878, London; add. London. 

Sucher (Josef) conducted opera in 
Vienna, and Leipsic, and Berlin. Hosa 
Hasselbeck sang sop. in opera, not- 
ably as Elsa, Isolde, Euryanthe, 
Briinnhilde and Sieglinde, Berlin, Lon- 


don and New York, and as Eva and 
Kimdry at Bayreuth. B. Velburg, 
Feb. 23, 1849; m. Josef; retired, 1903, 
after long service at the Berlin Opera. 

Sudden Modulation. Abrupt 
MODULATION. 

Sudds (William) composed the 
cantata “ Star of Bethlehem,*’ over- 
tures, dances, church music; wrote 
textbooks; taught; bandmaster dur- 
ing Civil War, and then pupil Boston 
Conservatory. B. Mar. 5, 1843; 

settled with his parents at Goiiverneur, 
N. Y., at 7; add. Gouverneur. 

SuffloteorSifflote, Whistle FLUTE. 

Suite. Fr, Series of movements in 
music. Name of collections of dance 
tunes dilfering in character but sim- 
ilar in key; the Suite afterwards 
evolved the SONA3’A, the latter devel- 
oping into a composition of definite 
FORAI and arrangement. 

Suivez. Fr. “ Follow.” Direction 
to the accompanist to accommodate 
the accompaniment to the soloist. 

Sujet. Fr. SUBJECT, phrase, 
theme. 

Suk (Josef) played violin BOHE- 
MIAN QUAIITET’JE. 

Sul, Sull, Sulla. It. “ Upon, by.” 

Sullivan (Dr. Sir Arthur Sey- 
mour) composed much oxcicllent music 
in all forms, most of which lias been 
overshadowed by the extraordinary 
success of II. M. S. Pinafore,” “ The 
Mikado,” etc., comic operas to books 
by W. S. Gilbert. Son of an Irish 
bandmaster and clarinetist, like many 
other eminent British musicians, Sul- 
livan reecnved his early training .as a 
chorister in the Eiig. Clia])el Royai, 
where Rev. Thomas Helmore was 
Master of the Children when he en- 
tered, 18o4. He w^as the first to win 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, 1856, but 
continued at the Chapel Royal unlil 
his voice broke; and the following 
year, or in 1858, entered the Leipsic 
Conservatory, where he remained un 
til 1801, studying with Moscheles, 
Hauptmann, Plaidy, Rietz, and Ricie 
ter. 11 is first composition, “ O Israel,” 
a sacred song, was published at 13 
(Novello), and his “ Lalla Rookh ” 
overture was composed at 18, but the 
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music to ‘‘The Tempest,” which he 
produced in London on his return 
from Leipsic, was his first notable 
success. In 1804, his cantata “ Kenil- 
worth ” was sung at the Birmingliam 
Festival, and in the same year his 
ballet music “LMle enchant(^e,” was 
performed at Covent Garden. His 
first opera, “ The Sapphire Necklace ” 
to a poor libretto by Chorley was not 
performed; but his symphony in E, an 
“In Memoriam” overture on the death 
of his father, the overture “ Alar- 
mion,” and the oratorio “ The Prodi- 
gal Son ” w^ere all produced before 
the close of 1809, the last-named work 
at the Worcester Festival. “ Cox and 
Box,” to book adapted by Burnand was 
produced in 1807, and followed by 
“The Contrabandista ” ; but his first 
real success as a dramatic composer 
Ix'gan with his association with Gil- 
bert, with whom he produced “ Thes- 
pis,” 1871, “Trial by Jury,” 1875, and 
in 1887, “ I'lic Sorcerer,” which ran at 
the Tx)ndon Opera Comique 175 nights. 
“ Pinafore,” ^produced May ‘25, 1878, 
was performed 700 times at the same 
house, was pirated in London, and 
played by several companies simultan- 
eously in the United States. This ex- 
traordinary success resulted in the 
composition of “ Pirates of Penzance,” 
1880; “Patience,” 1881; “ lolanthe,” 
1882; “The Mikado,” 1885; “ Ruddi- 
gore,” 1887; “ Yeomen of the Guard,” 
1888, and “The Gondoliers,” 1889; 
those of later date than 1881 being 
produced at the Savoy, built expressly 
for the Gilbert and Sullivan produc- 
tions, and managed by D’Oyly Carte, 
'the libretti for these works are un- 
equalled in English, and unsurpasscvl 
in any language. Then came the dis- 
agreement between composer and lib- 
rettist, and Sullivan’s next work, 
“ Haddon Hall,” was to book by 
Grundy. The following year the dif- 
ferences had been forgotten, and 
“ Utopia Limited ” was composed t<j 
Gilbert’s book. “ The Grand Duke ” 
was produced, 1896, but again the 
composer and librettist parted. Sul- 
livan’s “ The Beauty Stone,” was 
composed to book by Carr and Pinero, 
and “ The Rose of Persia,” to book by 


Hood. His next work, “ Tlie Emerald 
Isle,” was left unfinished at his death 
and completed by EDWARD GER- 
MAN. “ Ivanlioe,” his only attempt 
at grand opera, although given a most 
careful produetion in 1891, proved a 
complete failure. t)f his many songs 
“The Lost (fiiord ” has proved most 
popular. His oratorios included “ The 
Light of the World” to biblical text 
of his own compilation, Leeds, 187.3; 
“The Martyr of Antioch,” I.eeds, 1880; 
and “ The Golden Legend ” to hook by 
Bennett adapted from Longfellow, 
Leeds, the best of them all. Besides 
many hymns, of which “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ” is the best knowui, 
lie composed 1.3 aiithcuns, six sac^red 
part-songs. Other works to be noted: 
incidental music to “ Tlie Merchant 
of Venice,” “ 3'he Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “Henry VllI,” “Macbeth,” 
“ The Foresters,” the ballet “Victoria 
and Merrie England,” a “ Festival To 
Dcum,” “ Overture di Ballo,” and the 
eantata “ On Shore and S(?a.” Sulli- 
van was knighted in 1883, was cIk'V- 
aliiT of the Legion of Honor, jind of 
the Order of Saxe Coburg ami Gotha; 
Mus. Dr. of both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and organist to tlic Mason 
Grand Lodge; Principal of tbe Na- 
tional Training Sebool, 1876-81, and a 
useful im‘m})or of many institutions. 
B. May 1.3, 1842, London; d. Nov. 22, 
1900, London. 

Sultana. Violin witli strings of 
wire in pairs, like the cither or cittern. 

Sulzer (Salomon) pnblislied “ Schir 
Zion,” 18.38, a fine collection t)f syna- 
gogue music ; was cantor of the new 
syiiagogm?, B. 30, 1S04, 

V^orarlberg; d. Jfin. 1<S, LSOO, Vienna. 
Summation Tones. A C( ) US I’ I ( ;s 

teaches that combinat ion of two tones 
]»roduees .also a tone, whose vibrations 
equal tlie sum of those of the primary 
tones. 

Sunderland (Susan Sykes) sang 
sop. in English oratorios and concerts; 
called “the Yorkshire Queen of Song.” 
B. April .30, 1819, Brighouse; d. May 
7, 1906. 

Suo Loco. It. In its owm place on 
the register as written. 

Suonata. SONATA. 
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Super. L, Above, over as domi- 
nant^ note next above the dominant. 

Superfluous Intervals. INTER- 
VALS a semitone greater than major 
or perfect. 

Superius. L. The upper part in 
a composition, so called by the writers 
of the 16th century. 

Superoctave. Organ stop tuned two 
octaves above the diapasons; coupler 
pulling down keys an octave above 
those struck. 

Supersus. Term formerly applied 
to high treble parts. 

Supertonique. Fr, Supertonic or 
tone above the tonic. 

Suppd, von (Franz) composed the 
operas “Fatinit/a,” “ lloccaccio,” 
“Phjue Dame,” “Die Afrikareise,” 
and in all 165 farces, and singspiele, a 
“ Missa Dalinatica,” and the Requiem 
“L’eatremo Giuclizio.” His family 
was of Belgian descent, though long 
domiciled at Cremona, and his full 
name was Francesco Ezechicle Erme- 
negildo, Cavaliere Suppe Demelli. At 
13 he produced a Mass sung in Zara, 
but despite his fondness for music, his 
father placed him at the University 
of Padua to qualify for a medical 
career. Shortly afterwards the father 
died, his mother settled in Vienna, and 
there Supp^ joined her. He had re- 
ceived lessons from Cigali and Ferrari 
in Padua, and these, supplemented by 
instruction from Seyfried, in Vienna, 
enabled him to conduct at the Joseph- 
stadt Theatre. He obtained no salary, 
but soon secured engagcuients that 
did pay, and in 1865 settled at the 
Leopoldstadt Theatre, where he prac- 
ticed at patching up pasticcios and 
conducting. “ Das Miidchen vom 
Landc,” was his first big success, 1847, 
then came the very popular ephemeral 
pieces which included parodies on 
“ Tannhliuser,” “ Dinorah,” his“I)ich- 
ter und Bauer,” “ Paragraph 3 ” and 
“ Franz Schubert.” B. April 18, 1820, 
Spalato; d. May 21, 1895. 

Supplichevole, Supplichevole- 
mente. It, In a supplicating manner. 

Supposed Bass. A bass note form- 
ing one of the inversions of a chord as 
compared with the real bass note or 
generator. 


Sur. Fr, “ Over, upon, on.” 

Surette (Thomas Whitney) com- 
posed the two-act operetta “ Pris- 
cilla”; wrote and lectured on music; 
played organ ; pupil of Arthur Foote 
and J. H. Paine, graduated from Har- 
vard, 1891. B. Sept. 7, 1862, Concord, 
Mass.; add. i^ew York. 

Susanna. George Frederick Han- 
del’s oratorio was begun July 11, 1748, 
completed Aug. 24 of that year, and 
first performed 1749. 

Susato (Tylman) published more 
than 50 vols. of music in AntAverp, 
1543-61, most of them containing one 
or more of his own works, for before 
turning music publisher he had been 
town musician. B. Cologne about 
1500; d. about 1564. 

Suspended Cadence. Interrupted 
CADENCE. 

Suspension. Sustaining or holding 
a note in any chord into a subsequent 
chord in which it produces discord, 
thus requiring resolution. The fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and ninth arc the inter- 
vals most commonly used for suspen- 
sions, which may be doilble or triple 
as two or three notes are suspended. 

Siiss. frcr. Sweet. 

Siissmayer (Franz Xaver) com- 
posed the opera “ Moses,” Vienna, 
May 4, 1792, “ Der Retter in Gefahr,” 
a patriotic cantata; masses and much 
dramatic music produced while he was 
chapelmaster of tlie Karnthnerthor 
Theatre; was the intimate friend of 
Mozart, for whom ho completed the 
Reejuiem, obtaining final instructions 
at Mozart’s deathbed; pupil of Mozart 
and Salieri. B. 1766, Steyer, Austria ; 
d. Sept. 17, 1803, Vienna. 

Sussurando, Sussurante. It, Mur- 
muring, whispering. 

Sustained Note. Prolonged notes 
partaking of the character of a pedal- 
point because of their immunity from 
ordinary harmonic rules, but which 
really cannot be called pedal-points as 
they occur in the middle or upper 
part, 

Svegliato. It, Lively, brisk. 

Svelto. It, Easy, free, quick. 

Svendsen (Johan Severin) com- 
posed symphony in D, symphony in 
B flat, overture to the play “Sigurd 
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Slembe,” string quintet in C; con- 
ducted Christiania Musical Associa- 
tion, and from 1883 at the court of 
Copenhagen. Son of a bandmaster, he 
picked up a smattering of many in- 
struments in childhood, and, after 
wandering over Germany, entered the 
Leipsic Conservatory as a pupil of 
Hauptmann, David, Richter and 
Keinecke, and was awarded the hon- 
orary gold medal on his departure, 
1867. Then he resumed his wander- 
ings, played for a time in Musard^s 
orchestra, Paris. In 1870 his sym- 
phony was performed at the Gewand- 
haus, Leipsic, and the following year 
he visited America, taking a bride 
liorne with him to Leipsic. There he 
conducted the Euterpe Society for a 
year, and then settled in Christiania, 
where he conducted and taught until 
his appointment in Denmark, making 
occasional concert tours of Europe. 
Other works to be noted “ Funeral 
March,” for Charles XV, four rhap- 
sodies Norvfegienne, Coronation March 
for Oscar 11. overture to Romeo and 
Juliet, octer for strings, A minor; 
concerto for violin in A, romance in G 
for violin and orchestra. B. Christi- 
ania, Sept. 30, 1840; add. Copen- 
hagen. 

Svendsen (Oluf) played flute; 
taught. Royal Academy of Music, 
London; , pupil of Nils PETERSEN. 
B. April 19, 1832, Christiania; d. 
May 15, 1888, London. 

Sweelinck (Jan Pieterzoon) com- 
posed “ Cantioncs Sacrae,” Psalms, 
“ Rimes Francoises et Italiennes,” 
organ music, and for clavier ; was the 
foremost of early Dutch organists, the 
greatest of teachers for that instru- 
ment, and by reason of this fact, 
founder of the German school of organ 
playing, which culminated in Bach. 
Pupil of his father, who had preceded 
him as organist of the Old Church, 
Amsterdam ; died in 1573. Sweelinck 
may have studied for a time in Venice 
with Zarlino and Gabrieli. Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel published his complete works, 
1901, edited by Max Seiffert. B. 1562, 
Amsterdam; d. Oct. 16, 1621. 

Swell. ORGAN pedal mechanism 
for Increasing the tone. 


Swieten, van (Baron Gottfried) 

composed six symphonies; helped 
found a Miisikalische Gescllschaft ” 
in Vienna composed of the nobility, 
which was a pioneer for the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde ; was notable 
as a patron of music, ambassador to 
Frederick the Great and President of 
the Austrian Educational Commission. 
B. 1734; d. Mar. 29, 1803, Vienna. 

Swiney (Owen) managed London 
theatres 1707, but bankrupted himself 
in opera. B. 1680, Ireland; d. 1754, 
London. 

Sylphide. Schneitzhoffer^s two-act 
ballet to plot by Nourrit was first per- 
formed Mar. 2, 1832, at the Paris 
OpCTa, with Taglioni in the name part. 

Sylvia. Loo Delibes two-act ballet 
pantomime to plot by Barbier, was 
first jicrformcd June 14, 1876, at the 
Paris Opera. 

Symphonic Poem is a misnomer 
for the compositions requiring orches- 
tras of symphonic proportions, but 
whicli depart from sym])lionic FORM, 
which began with the important works 
characterized by Franz Liszt as Sym- 
phonische Dichtungon, and for which 
the French have adopted the equiva- 
lent Poemes Synqdioniqucs. The so- 
called synqihonic poems of Liszt arc 
noble works, but descriptive and ir- 
regular rather than thematic in devel- 
opment, and the later composers of 
symphonic poi'ms have departed still 
further from the traditions of the sym- 
phony, so that the term has become 
meaningless. 

Symphonion. Combination of the 
pianoforte and harmonium, invented 
by Kauffman of Dresden. 

-L Symphony. Composition differing 
in FORM from the sonata in being for 
full orchestra instead of for one or 
two instruments, and thus permitting 
of more elaborate structure. There 
are usually four movements, the first 
ami sometimes the last in true sonata 
FORM, and commonly arranged as fol- 
lows: allegro, largo or adagio or 
andante, scherzo or minuet and trio, 
allegro. Sometimes the minuet or 
scherzo precedes the slow movement. 
The general form of the symphony 
was fixed by Haydn, and, like the 
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string quartet, developed by Mozart 
and Beethoven, the last-named master 
even adding a chorale to his Ninth 
and last symphony. Formerly the 
overtures to operas and oratorios, and 
the preludes, interludes and postludea 
for vocal works generally were called 
symplipnies. 

'^'Eymposiac. Cheerful, bright com- 
positions such as glees and catches. 

Sympson. SIMPSON. 

Synaphe. Or. Conjunction of two 
tetrachords in GREEK MUSIC. 

Synaulia. Gr. C^jiiecrt of flute 
players, playing alternately. 

Syncopatio. !j. SYNCOPATION. 

Syncopation is tlie suspension or 
alteration of rhythm by pushing the 
accent to that part of the bar not usu- 
ally accented, an ellect often employed 
to advantage by Beetlnn'en and other 
great masters, and abused in American 
“ ragtime ” or cheap music for cheaper 
ballads. 

Syncopiren. Gcr, SYNCOPATION. 

Syren or Siren. Instrument for 
measuring tJie vibrations of sound 
invented by (Yagniard de la 'Pour and 
improved by Heimholtz, Sec Tyndall^s 
“ Lectures on Sound.’’ 

Syrinx. PAN PIPES. 

Syrmen or Sirmen (Maddelena 
Lombardini) composed many works 
for violin and was in early life a most 
successful virtuoso on that instru- 
ment, which she later abandoned for 
opera, but failed to distinguish herself 
as a singer ; pupil of Tartiiii and of the 
Venice Conservatorio dei Mendicanti. 
B. about 173/5, Venice; m. Ludovico 
Syrmen, a violinist; d. after 1785. 

" Szopelka. Russ. Oboe fifteen 
inches in length, of elder wood, having 
a brass mouthpiece and eight largo 
and seven small finger holes. Popular 
in Southern Russia and Western rep- 
resentative of the Eastern ZURNA. 

Szumowska (Antoinette) played 
piano in tours of Europe and America 
with great success; pupil of Strobel 
and Michalowski, Warsaw, and of 
Paderewski, Paris. B. Feb. 22, 1868, 
Lublin, Poland; m. JOSEF ADAM- 
OWSKI, add. Boston. 

iSzymanowska (Marie) composed 
24mazourkas;. played piano with suc- 


cess in the principal cities of Europe, 
but is chiefly remembered for her ar- 
dent love affair with Goethe ; pupil of 
John Field in Moscow. B. about 1790; 
d. 1831, St. Petersburg. 


T. Abbreviation for TASTO, 
TENOR, TUTTI. 

Ta, Te, Tee, To. Gr. Used by the 
Greeks for purposes of solmisation. 

Taballo. It. Kettle-DRUM. 

Tabarde or Tabarte. Old Eng. 
TABOR. 

Tabl. Egyptian DRUM made of a 
hollowed block of wood or of earthen- 
ware, with a skin stretched over one 
end. 

Tablature. Obsolete form of musi- 
cal NOTATION, applied with certain 
modifications to various instruments. 
Lute Tablature was written on a stall 
of six lines, each of which represented 
a string of the instrument, and in 
Italy the notes to be stopped were 
indicated by numbers, and in J^highind, 
t'rance, and Germany^ by letters. 
Time value was shown by steins with 
tails not unlike those used in modern 
notation. In German or Organ Tabla- 
ture. used for all keyboard instru- 
ments, the melody was written on the 
staff, and vertical rows of letters un- 
derneath sliowed the accompaniment. 
Tablature still exists for Zither music, 
was well adapted to the instruments 
for which it was origimally devised, 
but by reason of its very adaptability 
to so many instruments, could never 
be of practical use as applied to all 
instruments when brought together in 
concerted music. The bar, the tails of 
notes, and the vertical character of 
the modern sCore are all derived from 
Tablature. 

Tabl el Musahbir. Drum used 
during the Ramadan by the Egyptian 
criers, accompanying the religious and 
congratulatory sentences uttered be 
fore the houses of the rich. Sometimes 
called the Baz, and also employed by 
the Dervishes in their religious 
dances. 

Tabl Shamee. Egyptian drum sus- 
pended from the neck and beaten with 
two sticks. 
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Table d’Harmonie. Fr. Table or 
diagram of chords; sounding board. 

Table d^Instrument. Fr. Belly 
of instruments of the violin or guitar 
type. 

Table Music. Part-songs so 
printed that the singers at opposite 
ends of a table could read them. 
Psalm tunes and madrigals were often 
issued in this form during the 17th 
Century. 

Tabor. Biblical instrument differ- 
ing from the tambourine in not having 
the jingles; the French is, and old 
English tabor was, suspended from 
the neck and beaten with a stick held 
in the right hand while the left fin- 
gered a pipe, often being used to ac- 
company the MORRIS DANCE. 

Taboret, Tabouret, Tabourin. 
Fr. TABOR. 

Tabourot (Jeban) wrote under the 
pen name Thoinot ARBEAU. 

Tabret. TABOR, TAMBOURINE. 

Tacchinardi (Ificolo) sang ten. in 
opera with great success, notably in 
the name part of *Mlon Giovanni” 
(transposed i?o ten.), although hide- 
ously ugly and humpbacked, debut 
1804, Leghorn, retired after 1831 and 
taught in Florence; in early life 
violinist. B. 1772, Florence; d. 1859, 
Florence. Fanny, pupil of her father 
NICOLO, became a famous artist as 
Mme. PERSIANI. Elisa, second 
daughter of NICOLO was a noted 
pianist. 

Tace, Taciasi. It. TACET. 

Tacet. L. Be silent.” Silenc- 
ing one instrument that another may 
be more clearly heard as C. B. tacet, 
silencing the CONTRABASSO that 
the ’cello only may play the bass. 

Tact. Qer. TAKT. 

Tactus. Jj. Stroke of the hand 
or b^ton in beating time, in mediaeval 
music called MAJOR when the time 
consisted of a BREVE in a bar and 
minor when it was a SEMIBREVE. 


Savorini sang in opera. B. 1809, 
Forli; m. GIOVANNI. 

Tafelmusik. Ocr. TABLE 
MUSIC. 

Taffanel (Claude Paul) taught 
flute, Paris Conservatoire from 1893 
and conducted Conservatoire concerts, 
1892—1901, also conducted, Paris 
Opwa; pupil of Donis for flute luul 
Kehor, coin])osition. B. Se}»l. 10, 1844, 
Bordeaux ; <1. Paris, Nov. IPUS. 

Tag (Christian Gotthilf) eoin]H)Ke<l 
.ami taught iiiusie. B. 1735, Bayer- 
feld, Saxony; d. ISll, Niederwonil/. 

Tagliafico (Joseph Dieudonn4) 

s.ang ill opma ; lu'came impresario ;il 
Monte (Sirloaml Lomlon Italian Opera, 
1877-82; wrote on nmsie. ; jinpil of 
Piermarini and I^ablaelu*. I>. dan. 1, 
1821, T’oulon ; retired 1SS2. Mme. 
Cotti sang minor roles, London opera 
houses; m. JOSEPH DIEUDONNE. 

Tagliana (Emilia) sang sop. in 
concerts in European cities; settled 
in Vienna, 1873-77, became chamber 
singer at court of Berlin, 1881-82; 
pupil of Milan Conservatory, of Lara- 
perti and Richter. B. 1854, Milan; 
add. Berlin. 

Taglichsbeck (Thomas) composed 
a symphony, Op, 10, the opera 
“ Weber’s Bild,” songs and chamber 
music; played violin; pupil of 
Rovelli and (Jratz. B. 1799, Aiisbach; 
d. Oct. 5, 18(>7; Baden Baden. 

Taglioni (Salvatore) was a famous 
BALLET master, and father of FKR- 
DINANDO. B. 1790; d. 1868. 
Ferdinando founded a choral school; 
w'l'ote on music ; composed songs ; led 
and conduct(3d San t/arlo oiclicstra, 
Naples. B. Sept. 14, 1810. 

Taille. Fr. TENOR voice, tenor 
part; VIOLA. 

Tail Piece is the attachment to 
which the low^er ends of the strings 
are fastened in an instrument of the 
violin family, and is usually of ebony. 

Tails are attaclied to all notes used 


Tadolinl (Giovanni) composed “ La in modern NOTATION except whole 
Fata Alcina,” Venice, 1814; “II notes. 

Gredulo deluso” and other operas, Takigoti, Takigoto, Japanese dul- 
Bongs; became chorusmaster Tlieatre cimer with movable bridges altering 
des Italiens, Paris, at 18; pupil of and regulating the pitch, played with 
Babini and Mattel. B. 1793, Bologna; the fingers or plectra . 

Nov. 29, 1872, Bologna. Eugenia TakL^l ip ^'TtTlII ^jiilijjji^e, bar. 
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Talabalacco. Moorish drum. 

Talexy (Adrien) composed a 
method and studies for the piano, 
salon pieces, operettas produced in 
Paris. B. 1820; d. 1881, Paris. 

Tallys or Tallis (Thomas) com- 
posed quantities of church music for 
the Roman Catholic and Anglican li- 
turgies, and by changing his faith with 
tliat of his sovereign, served Eng. 
Chapel Royal from boyhood until 
death, except for the period he played 
organ, Waltham Abbey, from the 
breaking of his voice until 1540, when 
monastic institutions were broken up; 
called the “ father of English Cathe- 
dral Music,’’ and compared to Pales- 
trina for his skill in counterpoint. 
With William Byrd, with whom he 
was associated in the Chapel Royal, 
he obtained a monopoly of music paper 
and printing, 1576, and issued about 
half of his o^vn works, including a 
song for eight choirs of five voices 
each, and his Preces, Responses, and 
Litany. His later compositions show 
a preference for Latin religious texts, 
from which it is assumed that he re- 
turned to the religion in which he was 
born. See “ Full Cathedral Service of 
Thomas Tallis,” Rimbault, 1847. B. 
between 1510 19, London; d. Nov. 23, 
1685, London. 

Talon. Fr. Heel of a bow. 

Tamagno (Francesco) sang ten. in 
opera with great success, and in 1887 
created the name part in Verdi’s 
“Otello”; debut at La Scala, Milan, 
and thereafter appeared with success 
in the chief opera houses of Europe 
and North and South America. B. 
1851, Turin. 

Tamaro (Jose) sang ten., and 
taught in New York from 1876; pupil 
of Lamperti. B. 1824, Barcelona; d. 
Mar. 3, 1902, New York. 

Tamberlik (Enrico) sang ten. in 
opera, range to c ", debut, 1841, 
Naples, and later appearing with suc- 
cess in all parts of Europe and 
America in such rOles as “Cellini,” 

“ Florestan,” “ Manrico,” “ Faust,” 
the Duke in “Rigoletto”; pupil of 
Borgna and Guglielmi. B. Mar. 16, 
1820, Rome; d. 1889, Paris. 

Tambour. Fr, Great DRUM. 


Tamboura. Instrument of the 
GUITAR type, having strings of wire 
which are struck with a plectrum; a 
long neck and a gourd-shaped body 
often beautifully ornamented; found 
in Persia, Hindustan, Turkey, and 
®gypt; known to the Assyrians and 
Egyptians under various names, the 
latter calling it nofre, or nefer, said 
to be synonymous with nebel, the 
Hebrew word for stringed instrument. 

Tambour de Basque. Fr, TABOR 
with jingles, TAMBOURINE. 

Tambourin. Fr, Stage dance of 
lively time, popular in France, accom- 
panied by a pedal bass imitating the 
drone caused by rubbing thumb over 
the skin of a tambourine; movement 
in a suite. 

Tambourine, Tambour de Basque, 
Timbrel. Fr, Instrument of the 
DRUM class used by all Europeans, 
especially those in the South; em- 
ployed by the Biscayan and Italian 
peasants at festivals ; made of a 
wooden or metal hoop over which a 
piece of parchment or skin is stretched ; 
holes are made in the sides of the hoop, 
and pieces of metal or jingles inserted 
and sometimes little bells are fastened 
to the outer edge of the hoops. It is 
sounded by striking with the knuckles 
or drawing the fingers or thumb over 
the skin. 

Tambourineur. Fr, Drum or tam- 
bourine player. 

Tambour Major. Fr, Drum major. 

Tamburini (Antonio) sang bar. in 
opera, possessing a voice of remark- 
able flexibility with compass of two 
octaves. Son and pupil of a band- 
master, he played in the Fossombroiic 
band at nine, sang in churcli and opera 
chorus at 12, and was engaged for tl»e 
Bologna opera at 18 ; pupil also of 
Boni and Asioli; knight of the Order 
of the Saviour. B. Mar. 28, 1800, 
Faenza; d. Nov. 9, 1876, Nice. 

Tamburino. It, Drummer. 
Tamburo. it. DRUM. 

Tamburone. It, Great DRUM. 

Tamerlano. Piovene’s opera book 
received 14 settings. That of George 
Frederic Handel was performed Oct. 
31, 1724, at the King’s Theatre, 
London, 
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Taming of the Shrew. Hermann 

Goetz’s three-act opera, to book by 
J. V. Widmaim, based on Shakespeare’s 
play was first performed, 1872, at 
Mannheim, repeated with success in 
various German cities, in London, 
1878, and in Eng. version, New York, 
1886, when the cast was headed by 
Pauline L’Alleniand as “ Katiierine ” 
and William II. Lee as “ Petruchio.” 

Tam-tam. Fr. GONG. 

Tancredi. G. A. Rossini’s two-act 
opera to book by Rossi, based on Vol- 
taire, was first performed Feb. 6, 1813, 
at La Fenice, Venice. “ Di tanti pal- 
piti,” sop. aria, is its moat remarkable 
number. 

Tandelnd. Gcr, In playful style. 

Tanejefl (Sergei) composed the 
three-act opera “ Oresteia,” St. Peters- 
burg, 1895 ; taught theory and compo- 
sition, Moscow Conservatory; pupil of 
N. Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. B. 
Nov. 13, 1856, Russia; add. St. 
Petersburg. 

Tangente. Qer, Striking pin of 
a clarichord. 

Tannhause!*. Richard Wagner’s 
three-act romantic opera to his own 
book was first performed Oct. 20, 
1845, at the Dresden Royal Opera 
House. Tannhilusor, a minstrel 
knight attached to the court of the 
landgrave of Thuringia, has fallen 
victim to the wiles of Ilolda, or 
Venus, and the first act opens in the 
caverns of the Venusberg, which this 
goddess inhabits. Tannhiluscr sleeps, 
watched over by Venus, who evokes 
voluptuous visions to please her 
lover, but Tannhiiiiser, on awaken- 
ing, remembers the sunlight, the blue 
sky, and the forests of the upper 
world, and begs permission to see 
them once more. Neither threats nor 
entreaties move him. He will always 
champion and sing the praise of 
Venus, but not in her, goddess of joy, 
rests his salvation, “but in the Virgin 
Mary.” At the utterance of the sacred 
name, Venus and her attendants 
vanish, and instead of the caverns of 
the Venusberg, Tannhiiuser finds him- 
self alone in a peaceful valley under 
the shadows of the Wartburg. A 
shepherd sings of Venus and the joys 


of spring, interrupting his song with' 
rustic airs played upon the pipe, un- 
til there rises in the distance the 
chant of a party of pilgrims on their 
way to Rome. The procession draws 
near, crosses the path of the minstrel 
knight, and ns it recedes into the dis- 
tance, he sinks to his knees in prayer. 
Then hunting horns are heard, and in 
a moment, Tannhiiuser is surrounded 
by his former friends and associates, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walther 
von der Vogelweidc, Biterolf, and in 
the presence of his lord, the Land- 
grave. They greet him cordially, and 
invite him to return to the Wartburg, 
but Tannhiiuser, feeling his unworthi- 
noss, refuses until Wolfram hints that 
Elizabeth will be glad to see him 
again. Then he accepts in a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm, and the act con- 
cludes with a splendid septet. The 
second act takes place in the Hall of 
Song of Wartburg. After a love 
scene between Tannhiiuser and Eliza* 
beth, the guests assemble, for the 
Landgrave has called the Minnesing- 
ers together for a contest of song. 
Wolfram opens the contest, but when 
Taimhiluscr’s turn comes, he sings 
not the pure emotion which tlio 
Minnesingers have idealized, but the 
sensual joys he has tasted in Venus* 
berg. The women hurriedly leave the 
Ifall. At I’annhiiiiser’s confession that 
he has been favoured of Holda, the men 
would kill him, but he is rescued by 
Elizabeth, who begs that he may have 
time to repent of his sins. Moved by 
her sorrow, Tannhiiuser already re- 
pents his rashness, and agrees to 
make the pilgrimage to Rome, there 
to beg forgiveness of the Pope. For 
the third act the setting is that of the 
valley below the Wartburg. Eliza- 
beth kneels before a shrine, praying 
for Tannhiiiiscr’s return. The song 
of the pilgrims is heard, and as they 
pass before the shrine with uncovered 
heads, Elizabeth vainly seeks her 
lover among tliem. Wolfram, who has 
been watching over her safety from 
a distance, oilers to escort Elizabeth 
back to the castle, but she declines 
with a gesture which signifies the 
depths of her sorrow, and Wolfram, 
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left alone, sings his hopeless love of 
Elizabeth to the Evening Star. The 
twilight deepens. Wolfram is about 
to depart, when Tannhiluijcr, worn 
with sorrow and fatigue, comes slowly 
up the path the pilgrims had trav- 
ersed. Replying to Wolfram’s ques- 
tions, Tannhauser tells the story of 
his pilgrimage, and how the Pope de- 
clared there was no more hope for 
Tannhauser’s forgiveness than there 
was that his staff should put forth 
new buds. In his despair Tannhauser 
is seeking the entrance to Venusberg. 
As he speaks the rocks open, disclos- 
ing a vision of Venus and her 
nymphs. Tannhauser, hearing the 
goddess pronounce his welcome, is 
about to lly to her, when Wolfram 
utters the name Elizabeth. The 
vision disappears, and a chorus of 
monks is heard chanting a dirge, and 
as the dawn breaks, a procession files 
slowly down from the Wartburg, 
bearing the body of Elizabeth on an 
open bier. Tannhauser falls dead 
after uttering the words “ Saint 
Elizabeth, pray for me,” and a mo- 
ment later, a fresh band of pilgrims 
enter, bringing from Home the Pope’s 
staff, which has blossomed in token 
of Tannhiluser’s redemption through 
love. The original cast consisted of: 
Tannhiluser, Tichatschek, ten.; Wolf- 
ram, Mittorwurzer, bar.; Walther, 
Schloss, ten. ; Beterolf, Wachter, bar.; 
Heinrich der Schreiber, ten.; Rein- 
mar von Zweter, bass ; the Landgrave, 
bass; Elizabeth, Frl. W’agncr, sop.; 
Venus, IVIme. Schrdder-Dcvrient, sop. ; 
the Shepherd, sop. The opera is intro- 
duced by an overture which is one of 
the greatest and most popular works 
in tiiis form in existence. The prin- 
cipal musical numbers are : the 
Venusberg music with a bacchanale 
known as the “ Parisian ” from the 
fact that it was composed in Paris 
after the completion of the opera; 
the dialogue beginning with Tann- 
hauser’s “ Doch sterblich, ach,” Tann- 
hauser and Venus ; “ Frau llolda kam 
aus dem Berg hervor,” the Shepherd; 
“ Zu dir wall’ ich, mein Herr und 
Gott” (Pilgrim’s Chorus), “Ach! 
schwerdruckt michder Sunden Last,’' 


Tannhiluser; Act II. “ Dich theure 
Halle,” Elizabeth ; “ Freudig begrtta- 
sen wir die edle Halle,” grand march 
and chorus; “0 Himiriel lasstjetzt 
erflehen,” Wolfram; “Zuriick von 
ihm,” Elizabeth; Act III. “ Wohl 
wusst’ ich hicr sie im Gebet zu fin- 
den,” Wolfram; “ Allmacht’ ge Jung- 
frau, hbr’ mein Flehen,” Elizabeth: 
“ Ach du mein Holder Abendstorn,” 
(Evening Star Song), Wolfram; Tann- 
hiluscr’s Narrative; “The Pilgrim’s 
Chorus.” 

Tansur (William) edited collec- 
tions of psalms; wrote on music, 1737- 
72; played organ, English churches. 
B. 1699, Surrey; d. Oct. 7, 1783. 

Tanto. It. So much, as much; as 
Allegro non, not so fast. 

Tanz. Qer. Dance. 

Tappert (William) wrote on theory 
and a “ Wagner Lexicon,” 1877, con- 
taining collection of adverse criticism; 
was himself Wagner enthusiast; 
taught and edited musical publica- 
tions, Berlin from 1860; pupil Dehn 
and Kullak. B. Feb. 19, 1830; d. 1907. 

Tarantella. It. Itapid Neapoli- 
tan dance in triplets, so named bcoausn 
popularly believed to be a remedy for 
the bite of the poisonous tarantula 
spider. 

Tarare. Antonio Salieri’s opera to 
book by Beaumarcliais was first ])er- 
fonned June 8, 1787, at the Paris 
Opdra. 

Tarchi (Angelo) composed operas, 
etc. B. 1760, Naples; d. 1814, Paris. 

Tardamente. It. Slowly. 

Tardando. It. Retarding. 

Tardo. It. Dragging, slow. 

Tartini (Giuseppe) composed the 
famous violin sonata “ II Trillo del 
Diavolo,” which he affected to have 
reproduced from the recollection of si 
dream in which the Devil had played 
for him; in all 60 sonatas for violin 
with bass, and 200 violin concertos, i\ 
Miserere ; discovered the resultant 
tones produced by double-stopping, and 
applied this knowledge to perfecting 
intonation; wrote theoretical works, 
including a treatise on agr^meiis whi' h 
exists in French translation; was an 
excellent teacher^and the fore’nost vio- 
linist of his time. At first a student 
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for the priesthood, he turned his atten- 
tion to law at 18, but a secret marriage 
with the niece of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Padua, Mgr. Conaro, so in- 
censed that Prince of the Church that 
Tartini went into hiding, and for two 
years lived in the Franciscan monas- 
tery of Assisi, where he received les- 
sons from Padre Boemo, the organist, 
and taught himself to play violin. 
The Cardinal had relented by this time, 
and Tartini was permitted to rejoin 
his wife, and, on settling in Venice, 
took lessons from Veracini, and then 
spent some time in seclusion, perfect- 
ing his art. In 1721 he was violinist 
at San Antonio's, Padua. Two years 
later he became chapelmaster to Count 
Kinsky, in Prague, but in 1728 again 
settled in Padua, where he founded a 
violin school, and declined many 
tempting offers to visit other cities. 

B. April 8, 1692, Pirano, latria; d. 
Feb. 16, 1770, Padua. 

Tartini's Tones. RESULTANT 
TONES. 

Taskin (Pascal) made harpsichords 
and spinets in T'aris, in which he sub- 
stituted leather for the quills with 
which the jacks were equipped; made 
the first French piano shaped like a 
modern grand. B. 1723, Theux, Li^ge; 
d. 1795, Paris. Pascal Joseph became 
keeper of instruments in the French 
Chapel Royal, 1772, on the recom- 
mendation of his uncle, PASCAL, 
whose pupil and assistant he had been. 

B. Nov. 20, 1750; d. Feb. 5, 1829. 
Henri Joseph composed chamber 
music; taught; pupil of his aunt, 
Mme. Couperin. B. Aug. 24, 1779, Ver- 
sailles; son of PASCAL JOSEPH; 
d. May 4, 1852, Paris. Emile Alex- 
andre sang bar. at Paris Op<5ra Com- 
ique. B. Mar. 8, 1853, grandson of 
HENRI JOSEPH; d. 1897, Paris. 

Tastame, Tastatura, Tastiera. It, 
Keyboard of piano or organ; hand 
guide. 

Tastenlelter, Tastenbrett. Oer. 
Keyboard of piano or organ; hand 
guide. 

Tasto. It, Key or touch of piano 
ur organ. 

Tasto Solo. It, Play the part 
Without accompanying chords, but in 
Unison or octaves. 


TAVERNER 

Tatto. / 1, Touch. 

Tattoo, Taptoo, Night drum beat 
calling soldiers to their quarters. 

Taubert (Karl Gottfried Wil- 
helm) composed “ Macbeth," Nov. 16, 
1857, Berlin, and in all seven operas, 
294 songs for single voice, three sym- 
phonies, incidental music to “ The 
Tempest," etc.; court chapelmaster at 
Berlin; pupil of Berger and Klein. 
B. Mar. 23, 1811, Berlin; d. 1891, 
Berlin. 

Taubert (Otto) composed; wrote 
on theory; was cantor and teacher 
at Torgua; pupil of Claudius. B. 
June 26, 1833, Naumburg. 

Taudou (Antoine Barthelemy) 
composed violin concerto, string quar- 
tet in B minor and other chamber 
music; taught harmony, Paris C'on- 
Bcrvatoire, where he had studied violin, 
and in 1869 captured the prix dc Rome 
with his cantata Francesca da Rim- 
ini." B. Aug. 24, 1846, Perpignan; 
add. Paris. 

Tausch (Julius) composed f(‘st 
overture, music to “Twelfth Night"; 
songs; played piano; taught and con- 
ducted at Diisseldorf; pupil Lcipsic 
Conservatory. B. April 15, 1827; d. 
1895, Bonn. 

Tausig (Aloys) taught piano in 
Warsaw; pupil of Thalberg. B. 1820; 
d. 1885. Karl was one of the foremost 
piano virtuosi and teachers; founded 
a notable piano seliool in Berlin and 
gave Chopin recitals; made numerous 
transcriptions and composed “ Deux 
Etudes de Concert"; pupil of his 
father, ALOYS, and then of Liszt at 
Weimar; conducted concerts in Dres- 
den and Vienna, settling in Berlin, 
1865. B. Nov. 4, 1841, Warsaw; d. 
July 17, 1871, Leipsic. 

Tauwitz (Eduard) composed tliroe 
operas and, in all, more than 1000 
works; conducted. B. 1812, Glatz, 
Silesia; d. 1894, Prague. 

Taverner (John) composed church 
music; organist at Boston, Eng., and 
afterwards, 1530, at Christ Churcli, 
Oxford. 

Taverner (Rev. John) was pro- 
fessor of music, Gresham College, Ox- 
ford, 1610; became rector of Stoke- 
New’ingion. B. 1584, Boston ; d. 1038, 
Stoke - N e wing tun. 
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Taylor (Edward) sang baas, wrote 
on music, conducted Norwich Festi- 
vals, 1839 end 1842, composed; became 
professor of music, Gresham College, 
Oxford, 1837. B. Norwich, Jan. 22, 
1784; d. Mar. 12, 1863, Brentwood, 
Eng. 

Taylor (Franklin) played and 
taught piano. Royal Academy of 
Music, and there wrote a “ t*rimer of 
the Pianoforte ” ; wrote and trans- 
lated works on music; pupil the 
Leipsic Conservatory, and later of 
Clara Wieck Schumann. B. Feb. 6, 
1843, Birmingham; add. London. 

Tche, Tsang. Chinese instrument, 
wire strung, tuned by pegs and move- 
able bridges and played with the 
fingers. 

_ Teatro. It. Theatre. 

Tebaldlni (Giovanni) composed 
the opera Fantasia Araba,” a Re- 
quiem (with Bossi) wrote an organ 
method, criticism; became master of 
the Schola Cantorum of San Marco, 
Venice, and, in 1894, of the Padua 
Cathedral; pupil of Milan Conserva- 
tory, but was expelled for adverse com- 
ment on the work of a professor there ; 
in early life organist Brescia Cathedral 
and chorusmaster of the theatre. 
B. 1864, Brescia; add. Padua. 

Technik. Ocr. Resources, systems 
and devices of musical art. 

Tedesca, Alla. It. In German 
style. 

Te Eeum Laudamus. Lat. ‘‘We 
Praise Thee, O God.” Hymn probably 
written and composed by St. AM- 
BROSE of Milan, and one of the most 
important in the liturgies of the his- 
toric churches. Felice Anerio’s poly- 
phonic setting of the original plain 
song melody is among the most impor- 
tant of the thousands to the Latin 
text, and of the translation used in 
the Anglican and Evangelical English 
churches those of Purcell and Handel, 
(The Dettingen) are the most cele- 
brated. The Te Deum is sung not only 
at the chief festivals of the church, 
but on other special occasions of re- 
joicing as well. 

Telemann (George Philip) com- 
posed 40 operas, 600 overtures, 12 
complete services for the year, Pas- 


sions, and other works in all forms; 
was among the most prolific and 
superficial of all composers, highly 
esteemed by contemporaries, and now 
almost forgotten; was chapelmaster 
to various princes, and from 1721 can- 
tor of the Johanneum in Hamburg and 
church chapelmaster; pupil of Lulli 
and Campra. B. Mar. 14, 1681, Magde- 
burg; d. June 25, 1767, Hamburg. 
Sec autobiography. 

Tellefsen (Thomas Dyke Acland) 
edited works of Chopin, whose pupil 
he was; composed and played in con- 
cert tours. B. Nov. 26, 1823, Dronth- 
jem; d. 1874, Paris. 

Tell-tale. Movable piece of metal 
or bone attached to the bellows of an 
ORGAN by a cord, giving notice to 
the player of the amount of wind they 
contain. 

Tema. It. Theme, melody. 

Temperament, Equal, divides the 
octave into twelve semitones, none of 
which is perfect, but all of which arc 
accurate enough to satisfy the ear. 
Although on modern keyboard instru- 
ments a sharp and b flat, for example, 
arc one and tlie same tone, produced 
by striking the same black key, there 
is a mathematical discrepancy between 
them, and to produce a keyboard in- 
strument with JUST INTONATION 
would require a keyboard of 63 keys 
to the octave instead of the 12 now 
employed. Such keyboards were actu- 
allv made, and are illustrated in 
Kircher^s “ MUSURGIA,” but were so 
inconvenient that they were aban- 
doned, being replaced by tuning in 
Unequal Temperament in which the 
scale of C was made perfectly true 
to the imperfection of the rest. Twelve 
perfect fifths and seven octaves tuiu d 
up from a fixed tone give a discrepancy 
or COMMA, which is represented l)y 
80:81.0915, and in Equal TenquM.-i- 
ment this comma is apportioned throiij^h- 
out the fifths. This compromise car- 
ried throughout the scale made all the 
keys equally available, as Bach proved 
in his “ Woltemperirtes Clavier,” the 
result being the greatest convenience, 
although the only perfect intervals re- 
maining are the octaves. One of the 
difficulties of adapting orchestral in- 
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struments to Equal Temperament lies 
in the fact that the brasses produce 
their notes mostly as harmonics of the 
fundamental tone of the instrument, 
and that it is the natural instinct of 
every player of the string section to 
produce tones in just intonation. It 
is therefore practically impossible to 
reduce all the instruments of the or- 
chestra to this system, and to eliminate 
the beats which arc the natural con- 
sequence of dissonant tones. Besides 
the viols, the trombones are capable of, 
and usually play, in just intonation, 
and singers whose sense of pitch is at 
all acute are sure to follow the same 
rule. Of course the pure chords which 
are produced in the string quartet and 
in a capella singing are impossible in 
a system of tuning by which perfect 
consonances are wholly abolished in 
music for keyed instruments. A com- 
parison of the chords produced by a 
string quartet and by a piano will re- 
veal more strikingly than any mathe- 
matical table the difference between 
Equal and Just Temperament, but 
since every System of intervals is a 
matter of convention, there will doubt- 
less come^ a time when the sense of 
hearing will have become so accustomed 
to the^ compromise scale that the 
theoretically perfect consonances of 
Just Intonation will seem dissonances. 

Tempest. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
incidental music to Shakespeare’s 
play, consisting of 12 numbers, was 
first performed April 5, 1802, at the 
Crystal Palace, London. 

Tempesta. J. F. F. E. Hal^vy’s 
two-act opera to book by Scribe based 
on Shakespeare’s “ The Tempest,” was 
first performed June 8, 1850, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, in an 
Italian version, 

Tempestosamente. It. Furi- 
^^sly, impetuously. 

Tempestoso. It. Agitated, tem- 
pestuous. 

Temp§te. Fr. Parisian dance 
Bomewhat similar to the quadrille, 
but without side couples. The step is 
the same, varied by the introduction of 
the galop. 

Temple (Hope) composed popular 
Bongs and the operetta « The Wooden 


Spoon”; pupil of J. F. Barnett and 
E. Silas, London, and of A. MEiS- 
SACKll, whom she married. B. Dub- 
lin. 

Templeton ( J ohn) sang ten., debut 
in London, 1831, and from 1833 with 
Mme. Malibran until the cud of her 
career; toured America, 1848. B. 
July 30, 1802, Riecarton, Kilmarnock; 
d. 1886, near London. 

Tempo. It. Time or measure. 

Tempo wie Vorher. Qer. “ Time 
as before.” 

Temps, Terns. Fr. Time, or the 
parts or divisions of a bar. 

Ten. Abbreviation of Tl'.NOB, 
TENUTO. 

Tendrement. Fr. Gently, daintily, 
tenderly. 

Tenduccl (Giusto Eerdinando) 
sang sopranist roles in London from 
1758 to 1791; wrote a treatise on 
singing; composed an overture. B. 
1736, Sienna, and hence called ” Scnc- 
sino”; d. Italy about 180(1. 

Tenebrae Factae Sunt. Lat. 

There was darkness,” the opening 
words of the responsorium which fol- 
lows the fifth lesson on Good Friday, 
and gives the name Tenebrae to the spe- 
cial appointed service in the Roimni 
Breviary for Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of Holy Week, when thf^ 
combined Matins and Lauds for Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, ar(< sung by 
anticipation. The psalms and anti- 
phons for this service are sung in uni- 
son to a Gregorian plain song, and, as 
the ritual a<lvanccH, the altar liglits 
are extinguished one by one. The LA - 
MENTATIONS and the MISERERE 
are the most important parts of this 
solemn service from the musician’s 
point of view. 

Tenendo il Canto. It. Sustaining 
the melody. 

Teneramente. It. Tenderly, 
daintily. 

Tenerezza, Con. It. With tender- 
ness, tlelicacy. 

Tenero. It. Delicate, tender, care- 
ful. 

Tenete. It. Hold, sustain. 

Tenor. The highest of the natural 
male chest voices, having an extreme 
range of c to a". The name is said to 
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derived from the Latin teneo ** (I 
hold), from the fact tJiat the principal 
part in polyphonic composition was 
assigned to this voice. Music for 
tenor was formerly written exclus- 
ively on the tenor clef, hut in mod- 
ern NOTATION it is often written 
on the G Clef, in which case it sounds 
an octave lower than it appears. A 
falsetto development about equal to 
the alto in register is called COUNTER 
TENOR. Tlie VIOLA and other in- 
struments of corresponding compass 
are often called Tenor. Tenor C is c. 
The lowest string of the Viola is called 
the Tenor string. 

Tenore. It. “ Tenor.” There are 
infinite varieties of this voice accord- 
ing to Italian nomenclature, among 
which may be mentioned Robusto, a 
low voice of great power and bari tonal 
character; di Forza, of great force; 
di Mezzo Carattere, of Middle char- 
acter; di Grazia, of light and grace- 
ful quality, and Leggiero or Contral- 
tino, of high and flexible quality. 

Tenorist. One singing the tenor 
role or playing a tenor violin, 

Tenoroon. Old tenor oboe with a 
compass extending downwards to 
tenor e; hautboy is organ stop which 
does not go below tenor c. 

Tenorposaune. Qer, Tenor TROM- 
BONE. 

Tenorschliissel. Qer. Tenor 
CLEF. 

Tenor Trombone. TROMBONE 
having tenor compass of two octaves 
and a fifth. 

Tenor Violin. VIOLA. 

Tenorzeichen. t/cr. Tenor CLEF. 

Tenth. Compound interval of an 
octave and a third; ten tones or nine 
conjoint degrees; the octave of the 
third, either major or minor, dimin- 
ished or augmented; ORGAN stop, 
tuned a tenth above the diapasons. 

Tenu. Fr. Sustained. 

Tenuto. It. Held on, sustained. 

Teorbo. It. THEORBO. 

Teoria. It. THEORY. 

Tepidamente. It. In an indiflfer- 
ent manner. 

Tepidita. It. Indifference. 

Ter. L. Thrice. 

Tercet. Fr. TRIPLET. 


Ternary Form. RONDO form. 

Ternary Measure. Triple or per- 
fect time in NOTATION. 

Ternina (Milka) sang sop. in 
opera, with especial success in Wag- 
nerian roles; dehut at Leipsic, 1883, 
court singer at Munich, 1890, and 
thereafter engaged at Covent Garden 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
where she created “ Kundry ” in 
“ Parsifal,” and Bayreuth ; pupil of 
Gansbaclier. B. Doc. 19, 1864, Begisse, 
Croatia; add. New York. 

Terpodion. Instrument resembling 
the piano invented by David Busch - 
rnann, Hamburg, 1816. Blocks of wood 
struck with hammers produced the 
tone ; there was also a contrivance by 
which the sound could be increased 
or diminished. 

Tertia. L. TIERCE. 

Tertian. Organ stop made up of 
two ranks of pipes sounding a major 
third and fifth of the foundation pipes 
in the third octave above; Tierce and 
Larigot on one slider. 

Ter Unca. L. Thrice hooked; 
demisemiquaver or 32d ndte in NOTA- 
TION. 

Terz. Ocr. TIERCE. 

Terza. It. Third. 

Terzdecime. Qer. Thirteenth. 

Terzdecimole. Qer. Thirteen 
notes to be performed in the time of 
eight or twelve. 

Terzettino. It. Brief composition 
for three performers. 

Terzetto. It. Composition for 
three performers. 

Terzflote. Oer. Flute sounding 
a third above the written notes ; organ 
stop. 

Terzina. It. TRIPLET. 

Terzo Mano. It. "Third hand.” 
Octave coupler on Italian organs. 

Terzquartakkord. Qer. "4-3 or 
6-4-3-” chord, which is the second in- 
version of the chord of the dominant 
seventh. 

Terzquartsextakkord. Qer. TERZ- 
QUARTAKKORD. 

Terzquintsextakkord. Qer. 6-5-3- 
chord, or the first inversion of the 
dominant seventh, figured 6-5. 

Tesi-Tramontini (Vittoria) sang 
con. in opera, possessing voice of bari- 
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tonal quality ; dehiit at Venice, 1719. 
B. 1690, Florence; d. 1775. 

Tess. Baron D’Erlanger’s opera, to 
book by Luigi Illica, first performed, 
1906, San Carlo, Naples. 

Tessarin (Francesco) composed the 
opera “L’ Ultimo Ahencerragio,” Ven- 
ice, 1858, a cantata, songs, etc. ; jdayed 
and taught piano; pupil of Fanno 
and (t. B. F errari. B. Dec. 3, 1820, 
Venice. 

Tessarini (Carlo) played violin ; 
composed and wrote on music. B. 
1690, Rimini. 

Testo. It, Theme of a composi- 
tion ; libretto of an opera ; words of 
a song. ^ 

Testore (OarlcT Giuseppe) uiade 

violins in Milan. B. 1690; d. 1715. 
Carlo Antonio and Paolo Antonio 

succeeded to the business of their 
father, Carlo Giuseppe. In- 
struments made by this family were 
modelled on those of Joseph Guar- 
neriiis, and usually without ornament. 
Those of the father are the best. 

Testudo. . A. LYRE, so-called 
because the hollow part was made of 
the shell of the sea tortoise. 

Tetrachord. The four tones in 
GREEK MUSIC included in a Fcrfect 
Fourth. The next advance over this 
system was the epoch-making scries 
of HEXACHORDS devised by Guhlo 
d’ Arezzo, on which musical theory con- 
tinued to be based until the Church 
Modes gave way to the modern 
SCALE. 

Tetrazzini (Luisa) sang sop. in 
opera, acliicving notable success at 
Covent Garden, London, and at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
1907-8 in coloratura roles. For many 
years a favorite in the Italian opera 
houses, Mme. Tetrazzini was first 
hailed as a great artist during an en- 
gagement at San Francisco, but there- 
after both London and New York vig- 
orously claimed to have “ discovered ” 
her. B. Italy; add. New York. Eva, 
her elder sister, well known as an 
opera sop., married CAMPANINI, the 
conductor. 

Thais. Jules Massenet’s ** lyric 
comedy,” to book by Louis Gallct, 
based on Anatole France’s novel, was 


first performed, 1894, at the Paris 
OpC*ra Comiqiie. Athanael has re- 
nounced the luxuries of Alexandria to 
become a cenobite or monk of the 
desert. Twelve of the brethren, pre- 
sided over by Palcmon, are taking 
their evening meal by the banks of 
the Nile, but Athanael’s seat is 
vacant. As Palemon tells that he 
has seen their brother in a vision, and 
that he is returning, Athanael enters, 
worn with fatigue. He has been in 
Alexandria and has found the city 
given over to sin. “ A woman, Thais, 
tills it with scandal — and through 
her, hell tlierc governs men.” The 
cenobites ask : “ Who is this Thais,” 
and Athanael replies : “ An infamous 
priestess of Venus,” whom he had 
known, and by whom he had been 
tempted before his conversion. Pale- 
mon sagely warns him not to meddle 
in such matters ; the night comes, and 
with it a vision in which Athanael 
sees Thais in the theatre of Alexan- 
dria, half clad, but with her face 
veiled, enacting the loves of Aphro- 
dite. From a distance, the cheers of 
the mob can be heard, which increase 
with the animation of Thai's. As day 
breaks, the vision disappears, Atha- 
nacl awakes, and although dissuaded 
by Palemon, resolves to seek out and 
convert Thais. The scene shifts to 
the palace of Nicias in Alexandria, 
where Athanael is welcomed as an old 
friend. Nicias causes Athanael to bo 
robed and perfumed by his women 
shwes, but laiiglis at the notion that 
Thais can be withdrawn from the wor- 
ship of Venus. Thais enters, at- 
tended by a crowd of players, come- 
dians and philosophers. Interested 
by the fierce mien of the cenobite, 
Thais inquires who he may be, and 
when she is told that it is Atha- 
nael’s hope to convert her, dares him 
to try, and disposes herself to repro- 
duce the scene of the loves of Aphro- 
dite. As slaves are detaching her 
robe, Athanael rushes out with a ges- 
ture of horror. In the second act, 
Thai’s is praying before the shrine of 
Venus. She is weary, unhappy, but 
as she prays for eternal beauty 
Athanael enters, and despite the se- 
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ductive loveliness of the priestess, 
preaches tlie life everlasting. Though 
Thais refuses to believe, she declines 
to receive the visit of Nicias, latest 
of her lovers, and Aihanael then tells 
her he will await her coming until 
dawn on her doorstep. After .a reli- 
gious meditation played by the or- 
chestra, the scene shifts. Athanael is 
shown asleep on the last step of the 
portico of Thais* house. Thais en- 
ters from the house, arouses Athanael 
and says: “ I prayed — I wept — hav- 
ing seen the nothingness of pleasure 
— to thee I come as thou hast or- 
dered.** Athanael is prepared to take 
her to the convent presided over by 
Albine, “ at once a daughter of the 
Ciesars, and the servant, the purest 
of Christ.’* Thais begs that she may 
take with her a statuette of Kros, but 
Athanael hurls it against the pave- 
ment, and Thais meekly prepares to 
follow him, when Nicias and his 
friends block the way. lie has won 
at the gaming table thirty times the 
price he paid for the beauty of Thais, 
and prepares to celebrate his success 
with an orgy. Thais, obedient to the 
will of Athanael, has set fire to her 
house that all pertaining to the old 
Thais might be destroyed, and she 
comes forth, meanly clad, to accom- 
pany Athanael to the desert, when 
they are stopped by tlie mob. Vainly 
docs Atlianael declare that she has 
now become the spouse of God, the 
mob attacks the cenobite, and he is 
wounded in the forehead by a stone. 
Athanael will welcome martyrdom, 
but just then the flames have been 
discovered enveloping Thais’ house. 
Nicias flings gold to the people to 
distract their attention, and while 
they scramble for the coin, Athanael 
and Thais escape. Act four takes 
place in an oasis of the desert, the 
abode of Albino and her nuns in the 
distance. Worn with fatigue, Thais 
faints, but Athanael, wlio realizes 
that he has been too severe, kisses 
her bleeding feet, brings her fruit and 
water. Soon women’s voices are 
heard chanting the Pater Noster. 
Albine and her nuns enter, and Thais 
bids farewell to Athanael forever, 


adding “ in the celestial city we shall 
find one another again.** The scene 
shifts to the abode of the cenobites in 
the Thebaid. Twenty days have 
elapsed since the return of Athanael, 
says Palemon, in which he has taken 
no nourishment. “ The triumph he 
has won over hell has broken him, 
body and soul.** Athanael confesses 
to Palemon that the beauty of Thais 
haunts him. He sees her as Helen, as 
PhrjTie, as Venus Astarte, all their 
splendor and voluptuousness in a 
single creature. Palemon sadly re- 
minds him of the warning he had 
given and departs. Thai’s appears in 
a luminous vision, tempting him, as 
at their first meeting, then vanishes, 
and a new apparition shows her dying 
at Albi lie’s convent. Voices chant “ A 
saint is about to quit the earth — 
Thai’s of Alexandria is about to die.” 
Athanael rushes into the night, cry- 
ing: *‘Fool that I was, not to have 
understood — that alone was all, that 
one of her caresses was worth more 
than heaven! ** The next scene reveals 
the garden of Albine’s cotvent. Thais 
is dying. Tlie nuns welcome Athanael, 
who has come, Albine supposes, “ to 
bless this saint whom thou gavest 
us.** Athanael vainly pleads his love, 
for the joys of heaven unfold them- 
selves to the dying saint, and she 
narrates ‘‘ the sound of the haqis of 
gold enchants me, soft perfumes 
penetrate my being, I sense — an ex- 
quisite beatitude — all my sorrows 
sleep — Ah! Heaven! I see God.^* 
And then she dies. Athanael, with a 
terrible cry, casts himself on his knees 
before her. 

Thalberg (Sigismund) composed 
the unsuccessful operas “Florinda” and 
“Cristina <ii 8vezia,” six nocturnes, a 
grand concerto, " La Cadence,** 
“Marche FunCbre Vari^e,** and many 
transcriptions for piano, was the 
“ only artist who could play the violin 
on the keyboard,” according to Liszt, 
but while severely criticised by Schu- 
mann (and likewise Liszt), was ad- 
mired by Mendelssohn, and a general 
favourite with women, who thronged 
his concerts in every part of the world. 
Natural son of Prince Dietrichstein 
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and Baroness Wetzlar, Tlialberg was 
the favourite of both parents, was edu- 
cated by his father for the diplomatic 
service, but from 14 devoted himself 
almost wholly to music. Pupil of 
Mittag, Sechter, and possibly of Hum- 
mel and Czerny, he made his first tour 
of Germany as virtuoso in 1834, was 
made court pianist at Vienna, achieved 
a notable success in Paris, 1835, and 
thereafter was an establisliod favourite. 
In 1855 he toured Brazil, and the fol- 
lowing year the United States, then 
settling in a villa at Posilippo, near 
Naples. His last public appearance 
took place in London, 1803, and 
toward the close of his life not a piano 
was to be found on his estate. Of liis 
works, more than 90 in number, prac- 
tically all have been shelved, altliough 
he invented many new effects adopted 
by subsequent composers for his in- 
strument. B. Jan. 7, 1812, Geneva; 
m. Mme. Boucher, daughter of the 
singer Lablache, 1843; d. April *27, 
1871. 

Tliallon^(Bobert) composed piano 
music; pljiyed and taught piano and 
organ; pupil in Leipsic, Paris, Stutt- 
gart and Florence ; settled in America 
with parents in childhood. B. Mar. 18, 
1852, Liverpool; add. Brooklyn-New 
York. 

Thayer (Alexander Wheelock) 

wrote a monumental life of Beethoven, 
rich in material, to the collection of 
which he devoted 30 years of travel 
and research, but unfinislied, and 
omitting the last few years of the 
Master’s career. This work, Ger. 
trans. by H. Deiters, of Bonn, was 
published as “ Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
Leben,” by Weber, Berlin, 1800-79. 
Tn 1843 Thayer was graduated from 
Harvard, spent some years as librarian 
to the University, and in 1849 made 
his first visit to Europe in search of 
material for his book on Beethoven. 
In 1852 he was attached to the staff 
of the New York “ Tribune,” and later 
to “ Dwight’s Journal of Music,” Bos- 
ton, but in 1854 returned to Germany, 
and from 1862 was consular agent at 
Vienna, then consul at Trieste. He 
was the author of many newspaper 
and magazine essays. B. Oct. 22, 1817, 


South Natick, Mass.; d. July 15, 1897, 
Trieste. 

Thayer (Arthur Wilder) composed 
part-songs ; conducted choral socie- 
ties; pupil of Guilmettc and Adams, 
Chadwick and Zerrahn. B. Aug. 26, 
1857, Dedham, Mass.; add. Milton. 

Thayer (Whitney Eugene) played 
organ, lectured, wrote on music and 
composed. B. 1838, Mendon, Mass.; 
d. 1889, Burlington, Vt. 

Theil. Gcr. Division of a bar; 
strain or part of a composition or the 
whole composition. 

Theile (Johann) composed a Gor- 
man Passion, Christmas oratorio, ope- 
ras, and much church music which 
gained him the title “ father of con- 
trapuntists ; pupil of Heinrich 
Schiitz; chapclmaster at Gottorp and 
Wolfenbiittel, and teacher of Buxte- 
hude and Hasse. B. July 29, 1640, 
Naumburg; d. 1724, Naumburg. 

Thema. Ger. THEME. 

Theme. Fr. THEME. 

Theme. Subject of a FUGUE; 
tune on which variations arc made; 
a division of a subject in the devolop- 
mont of sonata FORM; CANTUS 
FIRMUS on which counterpoint is 
built. 

Th^orbe. Fr. THEORBO. 

Theorbo. Archlute, or large double 
necked LUTE with two sets of tuning 
pegs, the lower governing the strings 
lingered on frets, the upper the dia- 
pason or bass strings, which gave the 
open tones only. Theorbocs varied in 
size from one foot seven inch(\s to six 
feet one inch in length, and wc^re dif- 
ferent considerably, therefore in pitch. 
The instrument was used for accom- 
paniment and for solo. Pnetorius 
says that the theorbo differed from 
the lute only in having single bass 
strings, while those of the lute were 
doubled. 

Theoretiker. Gcr. Theorist. 

Theoricien. Fr. Theorist. 

Theorist. Student of the principles 
of musical art, or Acoustics. 

Theory of Music. Rules made 
from a knowledge of the principles of 
sound for composition and arrange- 
ment of music for both voices and in- 
struments in RHYTHM, HARMONY, 
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MELODY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE 
and INSTRUMENTATION. 

Thesis. (?r. Downward wave of 
the hand denoting the absence of 
accent. It was the opposite of AR- 
SIS. In modern CONDUCTING down 
beats indicate strong accents. 

Thibaud (Joseph) played piano, 
touring America with Marsick, 1895- 
96; prize pupil Paris Conservatoire 
under Diemer. B. Jan. 25, 1875, 
Bordeaux ; add. Paris. 

Thibaut (Anton Friedrich Jus- 
tus) wrote “ Ueber Reinheit dcr Ton- 
kiinst,” Eng. trans. as Purity in 
Musical Art”; founded a society in 
Heidelberg for the study of Palestrina, 
and made valuable collection of early 
Italian church music now in possession 
of the Munich court library ; professor 
of law at Kiel and Heidelberg; grad- 
uate, Gottingen. B. Hanieln, Jan. 4, 
1772; d. Mar. 25, 1840, Heidelberg. 

Thieme (Friedrich) composed and 
publishe<l text books in Bonn. 1). 1802. 

Thierf elder (Dr. Albert William) 
composed the operas Der lleirath- 
stein,” Rostock, 1898; “ Zlatorog,” 

two symphonies, ** Frau Holde ” for 
soli chorus and orchestra; wrote on 
music; taught, Rostock University 
from 1887; pupil of Hauptmann, 
Richter and Pohl; Dr. Phil. I^eipsic 
University. B. April 30, 1846, Mtihl- 
hausen ; add. Rostock. 

Thieriot (Ferdinand) composed a 
violin concerto, the symphonic fantasy 
“Loch Lomond”; was conductor in 
Hamburg, Leipsic, and Glogau; pupil 
of Marxsen and Rheinberger. B. April 
7, 1838, Hamburg; add. Hamburg. 

Thillon (Anna Hunt) sang sop. in 
opera; was first to give opera in San 
Francisco, Cal. ; created the principal 
role in DTAMANTS DE LA COUR- 
ONNE, which Auber composed for her; 
pupil of Tliillon, conductor of the 
Havre Philharmonic Society, whom 
she m. at 15. B. Calcutta, 1819; re- 
tired, 1867. 

Thin. Scanty harmony ; weak 
quality of vocal or instrumental tone. 

Third. Mediant; INTERVAL of 
three tones. 

Third Flute. Small FLUTE. 

Third Stave. Stave upon which 


the pedal music for the organ is 
written. 

Thirlwall (John Wade) composed 
a “Book of Ballads,” which included 
“Sunny Days of Childhood”; con- 
ducted ballets, Royal Italian Opera, 
London; wrote music criticism. B. 
Northumberland, Jan. 11, 1809; d. 
June 15, 1875. 

Thirteenth, Chord of the. Chord 
consisting of the 3d, 7th, and 13th of 
the dominant and used in both major 
and minor modes, sometimes called a 
suspension or a secondary seventh. 

Thirty-second Note. Demisemi- 
qu-aver in NOTATION. 

Thoinan (E.) was the nom de 
plume of Ernest Roquet, who wrote 
books and music reviews in Paris, and 
was noted as an antiquarian and col- 
lector. B. 1827, Nantes; d. 1894, 
Paris. 

Thomas (Ambroise) composed the 
operas “ Hamlet,” “ Francoise de Rim- 
ini,” “I^ CJD,” “MIGNON”; and 
many works in all forms; was direc- 
tor of the Paris Con8erv^,]toire from 
1871. Son of a musician, he was able 
to read music as soon as he knew his 
alphabet, and learned violin and piano 
in childhood, then studied withKalk- 
brenner, Barbereau and Lesueur at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he won the 
Prix do Rome, 1832, with his cantata 
“Hermann et Ketty.” Again settled 
in Paris he devoted his time to theatri- 
cal compositions, most of whicli met 
with fair success, and from 1852 
taught composition in the Conserva- 
toire. Among his early works may be 
noted “ La Double Echelle,” Op6ra 
Comique, 1837 ; “ Le Perruquier de la 
R4gcnce,” 1838; “Le Panier Fleuri,” 
1839; one act of the ballet “La 
Gipsy,” Op6ra, 1839; “ Le Comte de 
Carmagnola,” 1841; “T^ Guerillero,” 
1842; “Betty,” 1846, all ballets pro- 
duced at the Opdra, and then at the 
Op<5ra Comique “Carline,” 1840; 
“ Angelique et Medor,” 1843 ; “ Mina,” 
1843; “ Caid,” 1849; “ Le songe d’une 
nuitd^et^?,” 1850; “Raymond,.” 1851; 
“La Tonelli,” 1853; “La Cour de 
Celimine,” 1856; “Psyche,” 1857; 
“ Le Cameval de Venise,” 1853 ; “ Le 
Roman dT]lvira,” 1860 ; then his most 
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popular work, “ Mignon,” followed by 
“Gille et Gilleton,” 1861; ‘Mlamlet” 
1861; Francoise do Rimini,” 1882, and 
the ballet “La Tempfite,” 1889. He 
also composed part-songs, cantatas, 
and a rnesse solennclle performed at 
Notre Dame, 1857. Thomas was suc- 
cessively chevalier, officer and com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, a 
member of tlie Institut, and a man of 
wide information and general culture. 

R. Aug. 5, 1811, Metz; d. Feb. 12, 
1896, Paris. 

Thomas (Arthur Goring) com- 
posed the cantata “ The Swan and the 
Skylark,” Birmingham Festival, 1894; 
the operas “ Esmeralda,” Drury Lane, 
London, 1883, New York, 1900; 
“Nadeshda,” 1885; “The Golden 
Web,” 1893, and the choral ode “The 
Sun Worshippers,” Norwich, 1894. 
At the age of 24 he began the study of 
music with Emile Durand, and was 
later a pupil of Sullivan and Prout 
at the Royal Academy of Music. His 
first success was in 1879, when he won 
the Lucas ^prize. B. Nov. 21, 1851, 
Ralston Park, Sussex; d. Mar, 20, 
1892, London. 

Thomas Aquinas (Saint) com- 
posed church music, although his fame 
as a philosopher and theologian <*aus<'d 
his talents in that direction to be for- 
gotten. B. about 1225, Rocca Sicca, 
near Aquino, Italy; d. 1274, Fossa 
Nova, near Terracina. 

Thomas (Harold) composed the 
overtures “ For a Comedy,” “ As You 
Like It,” and “ Mountain, Lake, and 
Moorland”; taught piano, Guildhall 
School of Music, and Royal Academy 
of Music, London, where he had been 
a impil. B. July 8, 1834, Clieltenliam; 
d. July 29, 1885. 

Thomas (John) was made Peucerdd 
Gwalia (“chief of Welsli minstrels”) 
at the Abevdare Eisteddfod of 1861 ; 
was one of the most distinguished 
of modern harpists, and composer of 
two concertos lor tliat instrument, as 
well as chamber music and the cantatas 
“Llewelyn,” 1863 ; and “The Bride of 
Neath Valley,” 1866; taught harp. 
Royal College of Music ; i)ui)il London 
Royal Academy. B. 1826, Bridgend, 
Wales ; retired, 1885. 


THOMAS 

Thomas (Lewis William) sang 
bass, Eng. Chapel Royal, and in ora- 
torios; wrote on music; in early life 
master of choristers Worcester (Jatlic- 
dral. B. 1826, Bath; d. 1896, London. 

Thomas (Theodore) was the fore- 
most ^ of early American chamber 
musicians, orchestral conductors, and 
teachers, the pioneer of the large or- 
chestra ami the most accomplished 
interpretative musician of his genera- 
tion in America. Son of a violinist, 
who emigrated from Hanover to the 
United States when the lad was ten 
years old, he soon learned the mastery 
of the violin from his father, and ap- 
peared at many coricc'.rts in New York 
as soloist before he was 15. At 16 he 
made a successful tour of the Southern 
States, and on returning to New York 
was the first violinist at concerts given 
by Jenny Lind, Mario, etc., acting as 
concertmeister for Arditi, and for vari- 
ous wandering opera companies for the 
next ten years. In 1855 he began 
(with T)R. WM. MASON) a series of 
chamber concerts in New York which 
continued until 1869. In 1864 he gave 
his first series of symphony concerts 
in New York, which were continued for 
five years, and again resumed from 
1872 to 1878, and to keep his men to- 
gether, organized summer concerts in 
various gardens. His orchestral tours 
began in 1869, and their educational 
value was of the highest, for he pro- 
duced the classics and the newer works 
with an art in programme building 
which has rarely been equalled. In 
1879 a disastrous season at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial was followed by the 
disbanding of his orchestra; but he 
had conducted several of the Cincin- 
nati May Festivals, and on the founda- 
tion of the College of Music in that 
city, 1878, he accepted its direction, 
returning to New York to conduct the 
Philharmonic Societies of New York 
and Brooklyn, and organizing a large 
chorus in the former city. In 1880 he 
retired from the Cincinnati Colley of 
JMusic, altliough retaining the direc- 
tion of the May Festivals during life, 
and again settled in New York, where 
he collected an excellent orchestra, 
and in 1883 toured with an organiza- 
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tion of symphonic proportions from 
New York to San Francisco and return. 
Musical affairs in New York were not 
patronized at any time in Mr. Thomas’s 
careef with the liberality which has 
been conspicuous for the past decade, 
and in 1888, bn the expiration of his 
term as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, a liberal offer was made him 
if he would organize a Symphony or- 
chestra in Chicago. There his labours 
were appreciated at their full worth, 
and crowned ultimately with a success 
undeniable, for he lived to conduct the 
first Concerts in the Synipliony Hall, 
which had been built by popular sub- 
scription as a home for his organiza- 
tion. Mr. Thomas was a man of 
brusque manner, quick temper, but a 
kindly heart, knowing his players well, 
and befriending them often. Their 
loyalty was genuine because of knowl- 
edge of his solid worth. But he was 
often unnecessarily harsh to singers, 
who were less able to make allowance 
for his defects, and he was never at his 
best cither in conducting a chorus, or 
in accompanying a soloist. Tie was an 
admirable interpreter of Beethoven, in 
whose symphonies he took an especial 
delight, but sufliciently catholic in 
taste to appreciate and make known 
the works of Wagner and Strauss. B. 
Oct. 11, 1835, Essens, East Friesland; 
d. Jan. 4, 1005, Chicago, 111. See 
‘‘ Theodore Thomas,” a sympathetic 
and interesting life by his friend 
Ceorge P. UPTON. 

Thomasschule, of LEIPSIO, was 
among the most celebrated as well as 
the most venerable institutions in Ger- 
many for the cultivation of music, and 
had for its Cantor or director in 1908 
Prof. Gustav SCIIRECK. The school 
was an outgrowth of the Thomas 
Choir, the singing organization of the 
Augustinian monastery of Leipsic, 
whose foundation dated back to the 
middle ages. The monks were dis- 
persed by the Lutherans, and their 
convent occupied by a gymnasium or 
school, and it was the duty of the 
scholars to provide music for the ser- 
vices at the churches of St. Thomas 
and St. Nicholas. The singers average 
from 12 to 22 years of age, and the 


“ alumni,” to win their appointments, 
must pass a severe examination in 
music, possess a very good soprano 
voice, and be able to sing at sight. 
Once accepted, tlie alumni receive 
both living and education at the ex- 
pense of the city until their final ex- 
aminations, which admit them to Leip- 
sic University. The older students 
teach the younger ones singing and 
piano playing, and all are under the 
supervision of three inspectors who 
arc likewise teachers in the Thomas 
Gymnasium, and the rector of the 
school is president of the alumni, who 
niunbered about fiO in 1908, as in the 
time of tT. S. BACH. The Thomas 
Choir sings motets every Sunday 
afternoon at half past one in the 
Thomas Church, naturally giving 
especial prominence to the works of 
Bach. Every Sunday concerts are 
given alternately at the Thomas and 
Nicholas churches, with the aid of 
the Leipsic City orchestra. For many 
years the alumni or actual singers 
Avere the main support ot the school, 
but they Avere in the minority of the 
scholars in 1908. The cantors of the 
Thomasschule have been, besides the 
illustrious Bach, Rhau, who was 
contemporary with Luther, Calvisius, 
Schein, and later Kulinau. Moritz 
Hauptmann, the great theorist, was 
likewise a member of the faculty. 

Thom4 (Frangois Luc Joseph) 
composed the opera “ Rom6o et Juli- 
ette,” 1890; the mystery “ L’Enfant 
Jesus,” 1891; the symphonic ode 
“Hymne il la Nuit,” songs and piano 
pieces; wrote criticism and taught in 
l^a^i3; pupil of Marmontel and Du- 
prato, Paris Conservatory. B. Oct. 
18, 1850, Fort Louis, Mauritius; d. 
Nov. 16, 1909, Paris. 

Thomson (Cesar) played violin, 
touring Europe repeatedly with suc- 
cess and the United States, 1894; be- 
came head of the violin department 
Brussels Conservatory, 1898, in suc- 
cession to Ysaye; prior to that cham- 
ber musician to Baron van Derwies at 
Lugano, first violin the Bilse orchestra, 
Berlin, and violin teacher, Li^^ge Con- 
servatory; pupil of Li6ge Conserva- 
:tory, where he won the gold medal at 
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11, and later of Vieuxtemps, Leonard, 
Wieniawski, and Massart. B. Mgir. 17, 
1857, Li^ge; add. Brussels. 

Thomson (George) made collections 
of Scotch, Irish, and Welsh melodies 
which were adapted in some instances 
to verses written for him by Burns, 
and which were provided with accom- 
paniments by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Pleyel, and Kotzelueh ; was for 50 
years secretary Trustees for the En- 
couragement of Arts and Manufactures 
in Scotland. B. 1757, Limekilns ; d. 
Feb. 11, 1851, Leith. 

Thomson (John) was first pro- 
fessor of music, Edinburgh University, 
and as such founder of the REID con- 
certs, for which he wrote the first 
analytical notes on the programme 
printed in English ; composed “ Her- 
mann,” “ The House of Aspen,” and 
other dramatic pieces and popular 
songs; pupil of Schnyder von Warten- 
see. B. Oct. 28, 1805, Ednam; d. May 
6, 1841, Edinburgh. 

Thorndike (Herbert Elliot) sang 
bass in opera and concerts, debut at 
Cambridge, f878, and at Drury Lane, 
1887 ; noted for Schubert interpreta- 
tions. B. April 7, 1851, Liverpool; 
add. London. 

Thorne (Edward H.) composed ser- 
vices, psalm exxv, organ voluntaries, 
songs, chamber music; played piano 
and organ in concert, and at several 
London churches; taught piano; chor- 
ister in boyhood, St. George’s Wind- 
sor, under Sir George Elvey. B. May 
9, 1834, Cranbornc, Eng. 

Thorne (John) composed the three- 
part motet “ Stella Coeli,” and other 
church music; was probably attached 
to York Minster. D. Dec. 7, 1573, 
York. 

Thoroughbass. An instrumental 
bass part carried throughout a com- 
position, indicated by a kind of musi- 
cal shorthand in which the chords 
are represented by figures instead of 
being written out in ordinary no- 
taiion. L. Viadana may have in- 
vented this musical shorthand, 1566- 
1644, but its use spread generally 
throughout Europe. The term is often 
used incorrectly as a synonym for 
harmony. 


Three Choirs Festivals were those 
founded in 1724 by the combined choirs 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford Cathedrals, originally for the 
performance of the cathedral service 
with full orchestra. From 1759 the 
performances were held in the Cathe- 
drals, and oratorios were sometimes 
given, and later secular orchestral 
music as well, and cantatas. Many 
new works have been performed at 
these concerts, which alternate between 
the cities named, giving each a tri- 
ennial music festival of several days’ 
duration. Usually the organist of the 
Cathedral in which the festival is held 
officiates as conductor. 

Threnody. Qr, Funeral song or 
elegy. 

Thrice Marked Octave. The oc- 
tave beginning with c ’ 

Thrum. To sweep with the fingers 
all the chords of a string instrument; 
the sound so made. 

Thuille (Ludwig Wilhelm Anda. 
M.) composed the operas ‘‘ Theuer- 
dank,” Luitpold prize, Munich, 1897; 
“ Lobetanz,” Carlsruhe and Berlin, 
1898; romantic overture, sonatas, sex- 
tet for piano and wind; conducted 
Liederhort and tauglit piano and the- 
ory in Munich Music Schools where he 
had been a pupil of Baermaiin and 
Rheinberger, also pupil of Penibaur; 
royal professor, 1891. B. Nov. 30, 
1861, Bozen, Tyrol; add. Munich. 

Thurlings (Adolph) wrote “Dio 
beiden Tongeschleclitcr und die neuere 
mus. Theorie,” 1877, iu favour of har- 
monic dualism, which won him the 
degree Dr. Phil, of Munich; taught 
Old-Catholic theology, Bonn Univer- 
sity, from 1877. 

Thurmer. Ger. Town musician. 
WAITS. 

Thurnam (Edward) composed a 
cathedral service, songs; played or- 
gan; conducted Reigate choral society. 
B. Sept. 24, 1825, Warwick, Eng.; d. 
Nov. 25, 1880. 

Thursby (Emma) sang sop. in con- 
certs throughout Europe and America 
with great success; compass from c' 
to e’" fiat, debut 1875 at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn-New York, there- 
after toiiring with Gilmore; pupil of 
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Meyer in Brooklyn, Errani, New York^ 
Mrae. Ruder sdorlf, Boston, and then 
of Lamperti and San Giovanni, Milan. 
B. Nov. 17, 1857, Brooklyn-New York; 
add. New York. 

Tibia. L. “Shin-bone.” Old name 
of wind instruments with holes, .such 
as the flute, fife, and pipe, once made 
from the human leg bone. 

Tibiae Pares. X. Two hLUTES 
played together by the same flautist aind 
of the same pitch. 

Tibiae Utriculariae. L. BAGPIPE. 

Tibia Major. Organ ELUTE stop 
of 16-ft. pitch. 

Tibicen. L. Flute player. 

Tibicena. L. Ecinalc flautist. 

Tibicinium. L. Piping. 

Tibicino. L. To pipe. 

Tichatschek (Joseph Aloys) sang 
ten. in opera, creating “ Rienzi ” and 
“ Tantihiluser ” for Wagner; court 
singer at Dresden. B. 1807, Ober- 
Weckelsdorf, Boliemia; d. 1886, Dres- 
den. 

Tie. Curved line in NOTATION 
placed over two notes in the same 
position on the stave wliich are to be 
sustained as one tone; when placed 
over two notes not of the same degree 
it is called a SLUR. 

Tiedge (Christoph August) wrote 
the poem “ Urania ” from which his 
close friend Beethoven selected the 
text for “ An die Hoflnung.” B. 1752; 
d. Mar. 8, 1841. 

Tief. Oer. Low, deep. 

Tiefland. Eugen d^ Albert’s serious 
opera to book by Rudolph Lothar, 
was first performed in Berlin, 1908, 
and then in other German cities. 
The libretto is based on “ Terra 
Baixa,” a Catalonian play by Angel 
Guimera, of which there is a Spanish 
version by Jose Echegaray known as 
“ Tierra Baja,” and an JCnglish ver- 
sion known as “ Marta of the Low- 
lands.” The prologue shows a pasture 
land in the Pyrenees where the shep- 
herd Pedro is tending his flocks. 
Sebastiano, a rich countryman, in- 
forms Pedro that he had brought him 
a bride, Marta, a young girl from the 
lowlands. Infatuated with the girl at 
first sight, Pedro is only too willing 
to make her his wife, and departs fpr 
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the’ lowland village where the wedding 
is to take place. In this village the 
first act takes place. Not until after 
th^ ceremony does he learn the mean- 
ing of the jeers with which the vil- 
lagers received him. Marta, a strol- 
ling player, had been forced into 
relations with Sebastiano by her 
father, to whom Pedro had given a 
mill which provided the old rascal 
with an easy living. Marta tells him 
the whole story, and he is wild wdth 
rage. At first he wishes to kill Marta, 
but his love for her is too genuine, 
and he determines to avenge her. The 
second act opens in the home of Marla 
and Pedro. Sebastiano enters, coolfy 
ejects the husband, and proceeds to 
make love to the wife, who resists his 
advances. Pedro suddenly returns, a 
knife in his hand, crying: “Man to 
man ! ” “I have no weapon,” Sebas- 
tiano exclaims, seeking to escape. 
“ Then I need none, for 1 will strangle 
you,” answers Pedro, and throwing 
away his weapon, which Sebastiano 
vainly tries to cay)turc, he closes in 
on his enemy, and chokes^liim to death. 
1’hen opening the door, he calls in tlie 
villagers, tells them what he has 
done, clasps Marta in his arms, and 
cries : “ We will go back to the moun- 
tains; far from the lowlands! ” 
Tierce. Fr. Third ; organ stop 
tuned a seventeenth above the dia- 
pason ; that service in the HOR^'E 
CANONIC^ taking place the third 
hour of the day, “undersang” of 
the Anglo-Saxons; natural harmonic 
produced by l-5th of a vibrating 
string. 

Tierce Coulee. Fr, “ Slurred 
third,” in old harpsichord music ex- 
pressed by a diagonal dash through the 
notes of the third and called the rising 
slurred third while a dash in the other 
direction named it the falling slurred 
third. 

Tierce de Ficardie. Fr, Sharpened 
third ill the concluding chord of a 
composition in the minor mode. 

Tiersch (Otto) wrote on singing, 
endeavoring to apply to the art of 
teaching Helmholtz’s discoveries in 
acoustics ; taught vocal in Beilin, 
and in Stern Conservatory. B. Kalbs- 
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rieth, Thuringia, Sept. 1, 1838; d. 
1892, Berlin. 

Tier sot (Jean Baptiste Elisee 
Julien) composed “ Hellas ** for soli 
choir and orchestra. Bon 1 in prize, 
1885; rhapsodies on popular airs; 
wrote “Histoire de la chanson popu- 
laire en France,” etc.; became assist- 
ant librarian, Paris Conservatoire, 
1883, where he had been a pupil of 
C6sar Franck. B. Bourg; add. Paris. 

Tietjens or Titiens (Therese Caro- 
line Johanna) sang mez. sop. with 
very great success in London, gradu- 
ally increasing her compass until she 
was able to interpret such roles as 
“ Lucrezia,” Semiramide,” “ The 
Countess ” in “ Nozze di Figaro,” 
“ Fidelio,” and “ Medea ” in Cheru- 
bini’s opera, in contrast to “ Fides ” 
and “ Ortrud.” Debut in Hamburg at 
18, and in London, 1858, as “ Valen- 
tine ” in the “ Huguenots,” toured 
America, 187(5. B. July 17, 1831, 
Hamburg; d. Oct. 3, 1877, London. 

Tilborghs (Joseph) composed 
motets and ^rgan pieces; taught 
organ, Ghent Conservatory from 1882 
and counterpoint, Antwerp Music 
School; pupil of Leinmens and F^tis, 
Brussels Conservatory. B. Sept 28, 
1830, Nleuwmoer. 

Tilmant (Alexandre) played ’cello, 
and founded string quartet with his 
brother THEOPHILE. D. 1880, Paris. 
Th^ophile conducted 20 years, be- 
ginning 1849, Paris Opera Comique, 
prior to which he had been assistant 
conductor at the Conservatoire and 
chief conductor at the Theatre Italien ; 
founded string quartet with his brother 
ALEXANDRE, 1838-48; prize pupil 
of Kreutzer, Paris (T'onserv^atoire ; 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. B. 
July 8, 1799, Valenciennes; d. May 
7, 1878, Asni^res. 

Timanofl (Vera) played piano, an 
especial favourite in St. Petersburg, 
Prague, Vienna, and London; pupil 
of Nowitzky, A. Rubinstein, Tausig, 
and Liszt. B. Feb. 18, 1855, Ufa, 
Russia; settled in Vienna, 1872. 

Timb. Abbreviation for TIM- 

Rales 

Timbale. Fr. Kettle DRUM. 
Tlmballo. It. Kettle DRUM. 


Vimbre. Fr. Quality of tone or 
sound. 

Timbrel. Hch, TAMBOURINIO. 

^ Timmner (Christian) played vio- 
lin; toured with success until 1894, 
and then retired, resuming concert 
work, 1902. B. 18G0, Holland; add. 
Berlin. 

Timorosamente. It. Hesitatingly, 
with fear, timidly. 

Timoroso. It. Timorous, with 
hesitation. 

Timp. Abbreviation for TIjM- 
PANT. 

Timpani. It. Kettle DRUMS. 

Timpanista. It. Drummer. 

Tinctoris, de (Joannes) wrote 
“ Terminorum Musi(*{e l)i din i tori um,” 
Naples, 1474, the earliest dictionary 
of music and many other Latin Theo- 
retical works; founded a free music 
school in Naples, while in the service 
of Ferdinand of Arragon ; composed a 
“ Missa rilomme Arme ” anti other 
church music of the type which even- 
tually brought down the wratli of the 
Council of Trent ; was doctor of theol- 
ogy and law, priest, Canon of Nivelle, 
and highly esteemed for his general 
culture and learning; known also as 
John Tinctor, Giovanni del Tintore 
and Jean de VaTwere. B. about 1435, 
Nivelle, Brabant; d. about 1520, 
Nivelle. 

Tinel (Edgar) composed the oratorio 
“ Franciscus,” Op. 30, jicrformed 188!) 
in Brussels, and later in America, one 
of the most beautiful of modt'rn works 
in this form, dealing with the life of 
St. Francis of Assisi; a 5-part Grand 
Mass of the Holy Virgin of Lourdes, 
Op. 41 ; motets, sacred .songs, a Tc 
Deiim, Alleluia, piano niusie; wrote 
on Gregorian chant; tanght theory, 
Brussels Cons(Tvalory ; wiis state in- 
spector of innsic sciiool in Belgium 
from 18S!), and in earlier life director 
Institute for Saered Music at Malinos. 
Son and pupil of a schoolmaster- 
organist, he was atlmilted to the 
Brussels Conservatory, where he won 
first piano prize, 1873, and live years 
later the ]>rix de Rome with his can- 
tata “Klokko. Roland.” B. Mar. 27, 
1854, Sinay, Belgium; add. Brussels. 

Tintement. t'r. Tinkling of a bell. 
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Tintinnabulum. L, Rattle made 
either of small bells or little plates of 
metal. 

Tintinno. It. TINTEMENT. 

Tiorba. It. THEORBO. 

Tipping. Producing rapid staccato 
notes in flute and trumpet playing by 
striking the upper teeth and the hard 
palate alternately with the tongue; 
double tongueing. 

Tiraboschi (Girolamo) wrote a 13- 
vol. history of Italian literature, 1772- 
82, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding Italian music. B. Dec. 
28, 1731, Bergamo; d. June 3, 1797, 
Modena. 

Tirade* Filling up an interval be- 
tween two notes with a run in either 
vocal or instrumental music, 

Tirante. Sp. Brace of a drum. 

Tirasse. Fr. Organ pedals that 
act on the keys or manuals. " 

Tirato. It. “Down bow”; scale 
passage in notes of equal length. 

Tira Tutto. It. Pedal command- 
ing the full power of the organ. 

Tire. Fr. Drawn ; “ down bow ” ; 
drawing out of the accordion. 

Tirindelli (Pier Adolfo) composed 
the one-act opera “ L’Atenaide,” Ven- 
ice, 1892, songs; taught violin from 
1887, Liceo Benedetto Marcello, Ven- 
ice; conducted Verdi orchestra; was 
made chevalier of the Crown of Italy, 
1894; joined the first violins of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 1895; 
and the following year settled in Cin- 
cinnati, becoming head of the violin 
department in the Conservatory of 
Music; pupil of Milan Conservatory, 
tlien of Boniforti, (iriin, and Massart. 
B. 1858, Conegliano, Italy; add. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Titl (Anton Emil) composed a 
lovely serenade for French horn and 
flute; dramatic works; conducted. B. 
1809, Pernstein, Moravia; d. 1882, 
Vienna. 

Titty, Tziti, Toutari. Indian 

BAGPIPE. 

Titze or Tietze (Ludwig) sang ten. 
at the principal Vienna concerts, at 
which he introduced a number of Schu- 
l>ert’s songs. B. April 1, 1797; d. Jan. 
11, 1850, Vienna. 

Toccata. It. Prelude or overture. 


The overture to “Orfeo,” 1600, is an 
^example of a toccata meant to bo 
played three times before the rising of 
the curtain; compositions written as 
exercises; a fantasia; a suite. 

Toccatina. It^ A brief TOCCATA. 

Todi, de Aguiar (Luiza Bosa) sang 
mez. sop. in opera, debut in Lisbon at 
17, becoming the rival of La Mara in 
Paris, then the favourite of Empress 
Catherine of Russia, causing the dis- 
missal of Sarti from his post as chapel- 
master at St. Petersburg, and in 178G 
becoming court singer in Berlin; pupil 
of David Perez; acquired fortune of 
more than $80,000, inherited by hus- 
band and children. B. about 1753, 
Portugal; d. 1833, Lisbon. 

Todtenmarsch. Cier. Fimeral 
march. 

Toedt (Theodore J.) sang ten. in 
oratorios, concerts, and New York 
churches; boy chorister in Trinity 
Church, and later pupil of Mrs. Horn- 
Rust; became blind, 1895. B. Feb. 4, 
1853, New York; add. New York. 

Toeschi (Carlo Giuseppe) com- 
posed, and court chapelinaster at 
nich; real name Tocsca della Castella- 
Monte. B. 1724, Romagna; d. 1788, 
Munich. Johann Baptist composed 
20 symphonies; played violin; suc- 
ceeded his father CARLO GIUSEPPE 
as chapelmaster at Munich. B. about 
1745, Mannheim; d. 1800, Munich. 

Tofts (Mrs. Catherine) was the 
first English woman to sing success- 
fully in opera, receiving $2500 for the 
season of 1708, which was more than 
her rivals Valentini, MargheriLi de 
I’Epine or The Baroness were paid; 
was probably a beauty since she sold 
kisses to more than 30 gentlemen at 
the Duke of SomersePs at $5 apiece, 
some taking as many as five kisses at 
that rate. Her first appearance was 
at a concert in 1703, London. At tlif 
height of her career she became insiuu*, 
and was compelled to quit the stage. 
Recovering her reason temporarily, 
she married Joseph Smith, who was 
English consul at Venice, but again 
lost her reason, soon after settling in 
that city. D. after 1735. 

Tolbecque was the surname of four 
brothers of Belgian birth who distin- 
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giiishcd themselves as musicians in 
S’rance after the Bourbons returned to 
power. Isidore Joseph conducted 
dance music and composed. B. April 
17, 1794, Hanzinne; d. May 10, 1871, 
Vichy. Jean Baptiste Joseph com- 
posed the three-act ballet (with Delde- 
vez) “Vert-Vert,” Op^ra, 1851, dance 
music of every kind, was conductor of 
court balls to Louis Philippe, and at 
the fashionable Tivoli Gardens ; played 
violin. B, 1797, Hanzinne; d. Oct. 23, 
1869, Paris, Auguste Joseph played 
violin with distinction at the Op^ra, 
the Concerts du Conservatoire, and at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London; prize 
pupil of Kreutzer, Paris Conservatoire, 
1821. B. Feb. 28, 1801, Hanzinne; d. 
Paris, May 27, 1869. Charles Joseph 
composed songs and dramatic music; 
conducted at tlie Vari^^L'^s from 1830; 
played violin at Concerts du Conserva- 
toire; prize pupil the Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. May 27, 1806, Paris; d. Dec. 
29, 1835, Paris. Auguste wrote “La 
Gymnastique du Violoncello,” a valu- 
able set of exercises; composed the 
comic opera “ Aprfis la Valse ” ; played 
’cello; prize pupil, Paris Conserva- 
toire. B. Mar. 30, 1830, Paris; son of 
AUGUSTE JOSEPH; d. Niort, 1895. 
Jean played ’cello ; pupil of Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he won first ’cello 
prize, 1873. B. Oct. 7, 1857, Niort; 
son of AUGUSTE; add. Paris. 

Toilet (Thomas) composed “Toi- 
let’s Ground,” a three-part consort, 
dramatic music; WTote a method for 
Oageolet; published music in London 
from 1694 with John Lenton. 

Tomaschek (Wenzel) composed 
“Eklogues,” a “Dithyramb,” Op. 65, 
“Seraphine,” and other operas; a 
Misaa Solemnis in E flat, Requiems, 
songs; played organ and piano; was 
the friend and admirer of Beethoven, 
and an excellent teacher; in boyhood 
pupil chorister of the Minorite Fathers 
of Iglan, later law student in Prague, 
where he finally became chapelmaster 
to Count von Ijongucval; real name 
Jan Vllclav TomfiSek. B. April 27, 
1774, Skutsch, Bohemia; d. April 3, 
1850, Prague. 

Tomasini (Luigi Aloysius) played 
violin in quartets which Haydn com- 


posed for him; was first violin in 
Haydn’s band in the Esterhazy palace; 
composed violin music which he dedi- 
cated to Haydn, and played at the 
best Vienna concerts. B. 1741, Pesaro; 
d. April 25, 1808. Luigi played violin, 
became cJiapelniaster to the Duke of 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz. B. Esterhaz, 
1779; son of LUIGI ALOYSIUS; d. 
after 1814. Anton played viola; led 
the Eisenstadt orchestra from 1820. 
B. 1775, EisensLadt; son of LUIGI 
ALOYSIUS; d. June 12, 1824, Eisen- 
stadt. 

Tombelle, de la (Ferdinand) com- 
posed string qnavtots and symphony, 
first prize Soci^to des C'ompositeiirs ; 
pupil of Guilraant and Dubois, Paris 
Conservatoire. B. Aug. 3, 1854, Paris; 
add. Paris. 

Tombestere or Tymbestere. Old 
Eng. Female dancer who accompanied 
herself with a tambourine. 

Tomkins (Rev. Thomas) composed 
“The faunes and satyrs tripping,” in- 
cluded in the “ Triumphes of Oriana,” 
1600; chanter and minor canon, 
Gloucester Cathedral. John played 
organ King’s College, Cambridge; 
sang Eng. Chapel Royal; in boyhood 
chorister Gloucester C.'atliedral, and 
pupil of his father, REV. THOIVIAS. 
D. Sept. 27, 1638. Thomas composed 
madrigals, services, anthems, played 
organ Worcester Cathedral and Eng. 
C'hapel Royal; son and pupil of REV. 
THOMAS. D. June, 1656. Giles 
played organ, King’s College, in suc- 
cession to i)is brotlier JOHN, and later 
Salisbury Cathedral. D. 1668. Rob- 
ert became one of the King’s musi- 
cians, 1641; soil of JOHN. 

Tomlins (William Lawrence) 
wrote “ Children’s Songs and How to 
Sing Them”; taught music in Chicago; 
conducted Chicago Apollo Club; pupil 
of Macfarren and Silas. B. Feb. 4, 
1844, London; add. Chicago. 

Tom-tom. Indian DRUM; Chinese 
GONG. 

Ton. Ocr. and Fr, “ Tone inter- 
val of a second. 

Tonabstand. Oer. INTERVAL. 

Tonada. /S'p. iHine, air, or melody. 

Tonadilla. Short tune, inter- 

lude, ritornello, symphony to a song. 
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Tonal Fugue. K[J(iUK in Avhicli 
t5li(3 answer conforms to the tonality of 
its scale. 

Tonarion or Tonarium. L, A pitch 
pipe used hy Latin speakers to regulate 
the pitch of their voices, also called lis- 
tula elmrneola. Dionysius limits the 
compass of the oratorical voice to live 
notes. To enable the orator to re- 
cover his pitch, the attendant blew the 
tonarion when this compass was 
exceeded. 

Tonart. Oer, KEY, MODE, TUNK, 
SCALE system. 

Tonausweichung. Qer, MODU- 
LATION. 

Ton Bas, Fr. Deep, low tone. 

Tondichtung. Ger. Musical com- 
position or “ Sound poem,” 

Tondichter. Ger. Coni])Oser or 
]»oet ill sounds, often incorrectly called 
“ tone poet.” 

Tone. Sound, possessing musical 
quality; full interval of two semi- 
tones; Cregorian chant; church 
MODE. 

Tonfolge. Ger. Succession of 
sounds or a melody. 

Tonfall. Ger, Cadence. 

Tonfuhrung. Ger. Tuneful suc- 
cession of sounds. MODULATION. 

Tonfuss. Ocr. FOOT in M E'r 11 E. 

Tongang. Ger. TON h'UH KC N ( }. 

Ton-Geh6rateur. Fr. ROOT. 

Tongeschlect. Ger. Character of 
the keys, major or minor. 

Ton Haut. Fr. Acute sound. 

Tonic or Tonica. It. Keynote, 
ground-tone or basis of any scale or 
key; fundamental key in which a com- 
position is written and with which it 
ends. 

Tonic Sof-fa. Method of teaching 
singing on the solinisation basks, sub- 
stituting a “Movable Do” for the 
Guidonian UT, and intended to em- 
phasize key relationship. The 
CllEVE. GALIN-CHEVE, GLOVER, 
and CURWEN systems all have the 
disadvantage of subtituting a form of 
notation differing from that in uni- 
versal use, but these various methods 
have been spread into many parts of 
the world through the medium of the 
public schools. As the teaching of mu- 
sic to children in public schools is of 


minor importance at best, and can 
only be regarded as ornamental and 
incidental to the Three R’s it would 
seem that the introduction of two 
systems can lead only to confusion, 
and that until an ecumenical council 
of musicians shall have repudiated the 
staff system of NOTATION, it would 
be well to familiarize the children with 
the written characters in which the 
works of the masters are recorded. 

Tonic Sol-fa College, London, was 
founded by John CURWEN, 1800, as 
a training school for teachers of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system and as the head- 
quarters for propaganda. 

Tonique. Fr. TONIC. 

Tonkunst. Ger. Art and science 
of music. 

Tonkiinstler. Ger. Musician. 

Tonkiinstler Verein or Societat. 
Ger. “ Musical Art Society.” Many 
organizations of this name exist in 
Germany and America. Of those in 
Germany, that founded in Dresden, 
1854, as an outgrowth of Richard 
PohEs chamber music concerts, and 
the Societat in VieniAi were among 
the most important, fn New York the 
Society was composed of i)rofessional 
musicians who gave subscription con- 
certs during the season alternating be- 
tween the Manhattan and Rrooklyn 
boroughs of New York. Performances 
of new works from manuscript were a 
feature of these concerts. 

Tonleiter. Ger. SCALE, literally 
“tone ladder.” 

Ton Majeur. Fr. Major key. 

Tonmalerei. Ger. Compositioji, 
invention, sound -painting. 

Tonmessung. Ger. Metre, tone 
measuring, rliythm. 

Ton Mineur. Fr. Minor key. 

Tonos. Ok. Whole tone. 

Tonsatz. Ger. Musical coinpo 
sition. 

Tonschluss. Ger. CADENCE. 

Tonschliissel. Ger. KEY, clef. 

Tonschrift. Ger. Written musical 
notes or characters in NOTATION. 

Tons de la Trompette. Fr. 
Crooks used to alter the pitch of a 
trumpet. 

Tons de I’eglise. Fr. Church 
MODES or tones. 
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Tonsetzer. Qcr, Composer or 
“ muaie maker.” 

Tonsetzung. Gcr, Art of musical 
composition. 

Tonspieler. Ger. Player of music. 

Tonsprache. Gcr, Expressing 
thoughts and emotions in music. 

Tonstiick. Gcr. Musical work or 
composition. 

Tonstufe. Gcr. Step or degree of 
a scale. 

Tonsystem. Gcr. Arrangement of 
sounds following the rules of harmony, 
melody, and rhythm; scale. 

Tonverhalt. Gcr. llliythm. 

Tonzeichen. Gcr. Mole, character 
or ACCENT used in musical NOTA- 
TION. 

Toomourah. Indian TAMBOUR- 
INE. 

Toorooree. Brahmin trumpet used 
in religious processions. 

Topfer (Johann Gottlieb) com- 
posed, played organ, and wrote on 
music. B. 1791, Niedcrrossla, Thu- 
ringia; d. 1870, Weimar. 

Toph. Hch. Small hand-drum; 
TABOR, TAMBOURINE. 

Torcelli. It. Old name for organs 
in Italy. 

Torch! (Luigi) began a 34 vol. col- 
lection of early Italian music, 189G, to 
be kno^vn as “ T/artc musicale in 
Italia”; comi30sed an overture, a 
string quartet, a symphony; taught 
history of music, Liceo Rossini, Pe- 
saro, later at Bologna C^onservatory, 
where he became professor of compo- 
sition, 1895; pupil of the Bologna, 
Naples, and Leipsic Conserv^atories. 
B. Nov. 7, 1858, Mordano, Bologna; 
add. Bologna. 

Torelli (Giuseppe) was first to 
apply sonata form to concerted music, 
as proved by his “Concerto grossi,” 
Op. 8, Bologna, 1709; played violin; 
>ivas chapelmaster at Anspach, 1701. 
B. Verona, about ICOO; d. 1708, 
Anspach. 

Torquato Tasso. Gaetano Doni- 
zetti s four-act lyric drama, to book by 
Perretti, was first perfonned, 1833, at 
the Teatro Valle, Rome. 

Torrance (Rev. Dr. George Wil- 
Ham) composed the oratorios “The 
Captivity ” to Goldsmith’s text; “ The 


Revelation,” Melbourne, Australia, 
1882; wrote “ Cathedrals, their consti- 
tution and functions”; was rector of 
Holy Trinity C hurch, Balaclava, near 
Melbourne, and later of St. John’s, 
Melbourne. Chorister at Christ 
Church Clathedral, Dublin, he later 
played organ in several Dublin 
churches, composed ('burch music, and 
at 19 his first oratorio, “Abraham.” 
In 185(j he studied in Leipsic for a 
time, and returning to London, pub- 
lislied Ids opera “ William of Nor- 
mand3^” Having taken orders in the 
Anglican Churcli, he settled in Aus- 
tralia, 18G9. Ten years later he re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from Dublin, 
and in 1880 was president of the Mel- 
bourne “ Social Science Congress,” be- 
fore which lie d(‘li venal an address on 
music. IL 1835, Rathmines, near Dub- 
lin; d. Aug. 20, 1007. 

Torrington (Francis Herbert) 
foimd(‘d the 'roroiito ((Jan.) College 
of Music, 1888, organized and con- 
ducted the tirst music festival in that 
cil}', conducted the Toronto Philhar- 
monic Society; played organ from 
1873, Metropolitan Church, Toronto. 
Pupil of Eitzgerald, he was organist 
at Bewdley at IG, and from 185G to 
18G8 organist of Great St. Jannss’s 
church, Montreal. Tliere he organized 
an orchestra with which ho repre- 
sented Canada at tlio Boston L(*ace 
Jubilee, 18G9, settled in lloston as 
teacher, New Eiigland Conservatory, 
and violinist the Handel and Haydn 
Society. B. Get. 20, 1837, Dudley, 
Eng.; add. Toronto, Can. 

Tosca, La. 1 ’uccin i’s t hree-act opera, 
to hook by (Jiaco.^ja and Illica, has(‘d on 
Sardou's play, Avas lirst jKU’foi'nu’d at the 
Ciistaiigi Theatre, Rome, Jan. 1900. 

Toscanini (Arturo) conducted 
opera at La Scala, Milan, and became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, N(wv York, 1908, under the 
Gatti-Ciisazza-Dippel administniiion ; 
pu])il of Mihm ( onservatory. B. Italy; 
add. New \’ork. 

Toselli (Enrico) played piano, 
touring Europe with success, and in 
1901, l^Jnglnnd and America; then be- 
came music master to the children of 
the Crown Prince of Saxony (the pres- 
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ent King), and in 1907 married the 
C’rown Princess (Tx>uise of Belgium), 
after her elopement and divorce; 
pupil of Sgambati and Martucci ; dehut 
at Monte Carlo, 1896. B. 1877, Flor- 
ence; add. Geneva. 

Tosi (Pier Francesco) sang con. 
in opera with success; taught singing 
in London, and when past 70 wrote a 
useful book known in Eng. trans. as 
“Observations on the Florid Song, or 
sentiments of ancient and modern 
singers,” London, 1742, which was also 
printed in the original Italian and in 
German. B. about 1647, Bologna; d. 
1727, London. 

Tostamente. Jt, Quickly, rapidly. 

Tosti (Francesco Paolo) composed 
the very popular songs “ Farewell,” 
“ Aprile,” “ For Ever,” “ Mother,” 
“ At Vespers,” “ Amore,” “ That Day,” 
“ Vorrei morire,” “ Non m’ama piii,” 
“ La men to d’amorc,” four vocal al- 
bums, and the collection of “ Canti 
popolari Abruzzesi,” besides many 
songs to French text. Pupil of the 
San Pietro a Majella, Naples, he was 
made assistant teacher by Mercadante, 
and in 1869 visited Home, where he 
disposed of some songs, and was given 
substantial assistance by Sgambati, 
who wrote a ballad for him to sing at 
a concert in the Sala Dante. The re- 
sult was his appointment as singing 
master to the princess who later be- 
came Queen Margherita, and in 1880, 
he became singing master to the royal 
family of England. From 1894 he 
taught in the Royal College of Music. 
B. April 9, 1846, Ortona, Abruzzi; add. 
London. 

Tostissamamente, Tostissimo. It, 
With great rapidity. 

Tosto. It. Rapid, swift, as piu, 
more rapid. 

Tottmann (Carl Albert) composed 
the melodrama “ Dornrdschen,” an Ave 
Maria; played violin the Gewandhaus, 
and was made royal professor for his 
compendium of violin literature; 
taught history and theory, pupil Leip- 
sic Conservatory. B. July 31, 1837, 
Zittau; add. Dresden. 

Touch. Resistance made to the 
fingers by the keys of a piano or 
organ, making the tone quality ligh^ 


heavy, clumsy, or firm; a player’s 
touch is his style or method of 
performance. 

Touches. Fr, Keys of a piano, 
organ, harmonium, or concertina. 

Touquet. Fr. TOCCATA or 
TUCKET. 

Toulmouche (Pr6d^ric) composed 
operettas; directed the Paris Theatre 
Menus Plaisirs from 1894; pupil of 
Victor Mass6. B. Aug. 3, 1850, Nantes ; 
add. Paris. 

Tourjee (Dr. Eben) founded the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 1867, the first institution 
of its class in America, and in 1908 
one of the best; taught successfully, 
and played organ. In boyhood he 
sang in the choir of the Methodist 
church at East Greenwich, R. I., be- 
came organist there at 13, was clerk 
for a time in a Providence music shop, 
and at 17 opened a shop of his own 
in Fall River, Mass., and in 1853 be- 
came organist and choirmaster at Old 
Trinity, Newport. In 1863 he visited 
Europe for study, and wn his return 
established the Providence (Conserva- 
tory of Music, then settling in Boston. 
B. June 1, 1834, Warwick, R. I.; d. 
1890, Boston, Mass. 

Tours (Berthold) composed a ser- 
vice in F, an Easter Anthem, and other 
church music, songs, and piano pieces; 
edited Novello publications; played 
violin. B. Rotterdam, Dec. 17, 1838; 
d. Mar. 11, 1897, London. 

Tours de force. Fr. Passages of 
extreme difficulty to be rapidly played 
or sung. 

Tourte (Frangois) invented the 
modern violin bow about 1775, mak- 
ing the technique of the instrument 
more elaborate and more certain, and 
setting the standard of shape which 
has since been followed, the old bow 
resembling the weapon from which it 
took its name and from which it was 
probably derived. Viotti, who was the 
first great violinist to adopt Tourte’s 
bow, may have advised its maker, but 
it is the consensus of opinion among 
violinists that Tourte’s bows were and 
are the best in the world. The bows 
sold in 1908, according to quality and 
condition, at from $25 to $150 each, 
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the maker’s price liaviiif? been less than 
half that amount. Tourte’s father and 
liis elder brother, Xavier, were also 
bow makers. B. 1747, Paris; d. 1835, 
Paris. 

Towers (Jolm) conducted English 
choral societies ; played organ and 
taught in Manchester; wrote criti- 
cisms and pamplilets; chorister Man- 
chester Cathedral ; pupil of Royal 
Academy of Music, London, and of 
A. B. Marx, Berlin. B. Feb. 18, 1836, 
Salford, Eng. 

Toy Symphony. English name for 
the Haydn symphony called Kinder- 
symphonie by the Germans, scored for 
two violins, doublebass, and seven 
toys, such as “ cuckoos,” “ quail,” 
whistle, triangle, trumpet, and drum. 
It is said that at the first rehearsal, 
1788, the famous orchestra at Ksterhaz 
could not keep time for laughing. 
Other works of this character w(‘re 
written by Romberg and Mendelssohn. 
The latter have been lost. Franklin 
Taylor wrote a symphony for piano and 
toys, and 11. Strauss lias attempted 
.solnothing of the kind in his “8yni- 
plionia Oome.stica.” 

Toys. Old Eng, Dance tunes or 
inferior compositions. 

Trachea. Windpipe connecting the 
lungs and the LARYNX. 

Trackers. Part of the connecting 
apparatus in the action of the 
ORGAN. 

Tractur. Oer, TRACKERS. 

Tractus. L. Melody used instead 
of the Alleluia in the Roman Catholic 
Church during Lent. 

Tracy (Minnie) sang sop. in opera, 
HeinrieVs Opera Company, Philadel- 
phia; at Geneva, and with the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, 1900. B. 
New York. 

Tradotto. It, Transposed, ar- 
ranged. 

Traetta (Tommaso Michele Fran- 
cesco Saverio) composed the opera 
“Farnace,” Naples, 1751, “Ifigenia in 
Aulide,” 1759, Vienna; “ Armida,” 
1760, Vienna; “ Tfigenia in Tauride,” 
Milan, 1768; “Gli Eroi ad ei Campi 
Elisi,” Venice, 1779, and in all 30 
operas, besides a Stabat Mater, ora- 


torios, and other religious music; was 
chapelnia.stor to the Duke of Parma; 
life pensioner of Charles I IT of Spain, 
and from 1765 principal of the X^mi- 
tian Conservatorio dell’ Ospedaletto, 
afterwards visiting St. Petersburg, 
where he was chapelraastcr to Cath- 
erine II for a time, then London, and 
returning to Italy; pupil of Durante 
at the Conservatorio di Sta. Maria 
di Loreto, Naples. B. Mar. :i0, 1727, 
Bitonto, Naples, sometimes called 
“Trajetta”; d. April 6, 1779, Venia\ 
Filippo or Philippe Trajetta com- 
j>osed the opera “The Venetian 
Maskers,” oratorios; wrote a vocal 
method; was exiled in 1799 and set- 
tled in Philadelphia, Pa.; son of T. M. 
F. S. B. 1777, Venice; d. 1854, 
Philadelphia. 

Trains. Fr. Slurred, bound ; a 
slow waltz. 

Trait. Fr. Passage, phrase, se- 
quence, or rule as de chant, melodious 
vocal phrase; des violons, passage 
for strings, as in Beethoven’s No. 3 
“ Leonora ” overture ; d’harmonie, 
sequence in harmony, d'oetave, rule 
of the octave. 

Traite. Fr. Book on theory or 
practice of music. 

Tranquillamente, It. Tranquilly, 
calmly. 

Tranquillita, con. It. With tran- 
quillity. 

Transcription. Arrangement of a 
composition for an instrument or voice 
other than the one for which it was 
written. 

Transient Modulation. Notes or 
chords or MODOJjATIONS used tem- 
porarily, introduced from an unre- 
lated key. 

Transitio, L. Change of key. 

Transition. Modulation or a pass- 
ing note. 

Transitus. L. Progression by 
passing notes, as regularis, diatonic 
progression, the passing notes on the 
unaccented portions of the measure; 
irreMlaris, progression where some 
of the notes of scale are omitted: 
passing notes on the accented part of 
the measure. 

Transponiren. Gcr. TRANSPO- 
SITION from the original key. 
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Transponirendelnstrumente. Ger, 
TKANS I »( )8 1 NG I NSTRUMKNTS. 

Transpose. Raising or lowering 
the key in whi(?li a ]>iece is written. 

Transposing Instruments are 
those such as horns, clarinets, trum- 
pets, and drums, for which the music 
is written in a different key from that 
in which they may be required to play. 
At various times a number of organ 
builders and piano makers luive de- 
signed transposing instruments. The 
last invention of this kind, 1873, was 
that of Auguste Wolif, of Pleyel, 
Wolff, et Cie, Paris. It consisted of an 
independent false keyboard, ('ailed a 
Transpositeur, to be placecl over the 
keyboard of a piano, after which it 
could be shifted through every semi- 
tone in the oedave. 

Transposition. Change of key; in- 
version of parts in counterpoint. 

Trascinando. It, Dragging or de- 
laying the time. 

Trascritto. It. Transcribed or 
copied. 

Trasuntino (Vito) made a liarpsi- 
chord adapted for the diatonic, chro- 
matic, and enharmonic genera of Greek 
music, and therefore provided with 32 
digitals to the octave; also made 
organs and all varieties of quilled 
instruments, datc^d from Rome and 
Venice, 1555 to 1000. 

Trauermarscli. Ger. Funeral 
march. 

Trautwein (Traugott) founded a 
music publishing house in Berlin, 
1820, to which J. GutUmtag ami 
Martin Balm in turn succeeded. 

Travenol (Louis) played violin in 
Paris, ajid was chieily known from 
having involved Voltaire in legal diffi- 
culties after a bitter (piarrel. 13. 1098, 
Paris; d. 1783, Paris. 

Travers (John) composed canzo- 
nets for two and three voices, to words 
by Matthew Prior, a service in F, Tc 
Deurn; chorister St. George’s, Wind- 
sor, then pupil of Greene and Pepiisch, 
and in 1737 organist Eng. Chapel 
Royal. D. 1758. 

Traversilre. Fr. Across, as Elute, 
the flute held crossways; the flute-a- 
bec being blown with a mouthpiece 
like the oboe. 


Traverse. It. TRAVERSTERE. 

Traviata. Giuseppe Verdi’s three- 
act opera, to book by Piave, based on 
the younger Dumas’s “ Camille,” was 
first performed Mar. 6, 1853, at Ven- 
ice. I’lie original cast was Violetta 
Valery, Mme. Donatelli, sop.; Flora 
Bervoix, sop.; Georgio Germont, Va- 
vesi, bar.; Alfredo Germont, ten.; 
Gaslone de Letorieres, ten.; Dottore 
Greiivil, bass; Marquis d’Obigny, bass. 
The first act opens in the home of 
Violetta, a consumptive member of 
the demi-monde who is entertaining 
some friends at supper, including Al- 
fredo and Gastone. Alfredo proclaims 
his passion with such evident sincerity 
as to arouse a similar feeling in Vio- 
letta. In the second act Violetta and 
Alfredo have sought the seclusion of 
the country, but Alfredo’s dream of 
bliss is somowliat marred by the in- 
discretmii of Violetta’s maid, who in- 
forms him that she has been pawn- 
ing her mistress’s gems to keep up the 
hoTiseliold expenses. He leaves sud- 
denly for Paris in search of funds. 
Violetta receives a note f^om Flora, in- 
viting her to return to Paris, where 
all of her friends pine at her absence. 
Then Alfredo’s father enters to beg 
that Violetta will give up Ins son, as 
the scandal is interfering with the 
marriage of Alfredo’s sister. Though 
wrung with anguish, Violetta agrees, 
writes a letter of farewell, and a mo- 
ment later has a pathetic interview 
with Alfredo, who has just returned, 
then rushes away from the house. Al- 
fredo reads her letter and determines 
to r(»vcngc himself, but the father ap- 
pears and reminds him of his duties 
at home. The scene shifts to Flora’s 
house in Paris, where a masquerade is 
being held. Alfredo denounces Vi<v 
letta as a mercenary wretch, and to 
cap the climax of insults, throws his 
purse at her. Violetta faints with 
mortification and grief as Alfredo’s 
father again makes an opportune ap- 
pearance and leads his son away. The 
third act reveals Violetta on her death- 
bed reading a letter, in which Al- 
fredo’s father, touched by the evident 
sincerity o’! her love for his son, tells 
her that he has written him to return. 
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A moment later Alfredo enters, and 
there is a rapturous reunion ^vIlieh is 
soon terminated by death, at which the 
Doctor and Alfredo’s father are pres- 
ent. The opera has had almost un- 
rivalled popularity, altliough the lyric 
stage hardly affords a more ludicrous 
spectacle than the death scene of the 
consumptive demi-mondaine, who, from 
Donatelli to Sembricli, has been im- 
personated by decidedly plump prirna 
donnas. The principal musical num- 
bers are: Act 1: drinking song, “ Li- 
biarao, Idbiamo,” first sung by Alfredo, 
then by Violetta, and then by chorus; 
“Ah! fors ^ lui,” Violetta. Act II; 
“De’ miei bollenti,” Alfredo; “ Piira 
siccolue un angelo,” Violetta ; J)i Pro- 
venza il mar,” (lormont. Act III: 
“Addio! del ])assato,” Violetta; 
“ Largo al quadru])ede,” chorus ; “ Pa- 
rigi, o cara,” Alfredo ami Violetta ; 
“Ah! gran Dio,” Violetta, and quin- 
tet finale. 

Tre. It Three, as a voci, for three 
voices; a parte, three parts. 

Trebelli (Zelia Guillebert) sang 
mez. sop. iit opera, debut at Madrid, 
and thereafter a popular Ro.sina, Azu- 
cena, Urbano, etc., throughout Eurojie 
and America, her roles culminating 
with Carmen; pupil of Wartel. B. 
1838, Paris; m. Pettini, 1863; di- 
vorce<l ; d. Aug. 18, lS9l3, Etretat-. 

Treble. Highest vocal or instru- 
mental part sung by women or boys, 
or played by violins, flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, and other instruments of 
acute pitch. 1die treble or SOPRANO 
voice IS the most Ilexible of all vocal 
registers, its ordinary compass is from 
middle C upwards to a twelfth, or in 
exceptional cases to a fifteenth or even 
higher. 

Treble Clef. O CLEF on the sec- 
ond line of the stave, used for treble 
voices and instruments of medium or 
high pitch, such as violins, fluh's, 
oboes, clarinets, horns, and trumpets. 

Tree (Anna Maria) sang mez. .sop. 
With success as Polly in “ The Beg- 
f?aPs Opera,” Nov. '13, 1818, Bath, 
later in London in the Reynolds and 
Bishop musical versions of Shake- 
speare. B. 1802, London; d. Feb. 17, 
1862, London. 


Treitscbke (Georg Friedrich) 

made the tinal and successful ailaphi- 
tion of 11)0 ))ook of Beethoven’s “ Fl- 
DELTO,” and adapted many other 
French opera book.s for the German 
sLige. B. Aug. 21), 1776, Leipsic; d. 
June 4, 1842, Vienna. Magdalene de 
Caro \vas famou.s as a dancer; pupil 
of Noverre. R. April 25, 1788, (dvila 
Vecehia; m. GEORG FRIEDRICH; d. 
Aug. 24, 1816, ^ ienna. 

Trem. Abbreviation of TRE- 
MANDO and 'fREMOLANDO. 

Tremolando. /L Trembling or 
wavering tone produced by playing or 
bowing witli great rapidity, or a vi- 
brato arising from nervousness or bad 
production of vocal tone, often used to 
produce a special effect. 

Tremolant or Tremulant. Organ 
and liarmouium stoj) causing the air 
proceeding to the pipes or reeds to 
pjiss tlirough a valve with a movable 
top to which a spring and weight are 
attached. The up and down movement 
of the top of tlie valve* gives a vibra- 
tory movement to the air, and it in 
turn similarly affects the sound pro- 
duced. American organs have a hui- 
wheel wdiich rotates in front of the 
wind chest and (aiises a tremolando. 

Tremore or Tremoroso. ZL 

TRE!\1()I.AND(). 

Trenchmore. Old English country 
dance or Jley-de-guy of a lively char- 
acter, mentioned by Dr. Burt.oTi in his 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” 1621, and 
by several of the dramatic writers of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

Trenise, Fr, Fourth figure in a 
quadrille. 

Trento (Vittorio) composed “ Mas- 
tino della Seala ’’ and other highly 
successful ballets, 20 operas, “ The 
Deluge,” “ The Maccabees,’' and other 
successful oratorios; was impresario 
at Amsterdam, 1806, and in Venice, 
1824. B. Vi*nice, 1761 or 1765. 

Tres. Ff\ Very, as Anime, very 
animated, vif, very lively. 

Treville, de (Yvonne le Gierce) 
sang sop. in Gastlo. 8(piare Opera Com- 
pany; studied in Baris; sang in 
Madrid, 1001, Paris Op6ra Comiqne, 
1002; pupil of Marehesi. B. Texas; 
add. Paris. 
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Triad. Chord of three notes or 
common chord, either major, minor, 
ttUf^rnented, or diminished. 

Trial (Jean Claude) composed 
‘‘Esope il Cy there,” and other 

one-act operas produced at the Paris 
Op<5ra, of which he was manager with 
Berton from 1707; pupil of the Avig- 
non Maitrise. B. Dec?. l;3, 1732, Avig- 
non; d. June 23, 1771, Paris. An- 
toine was for 30 years highly popular 
as comic ten., but was devoted to 
Robespierre, and at the end of the 
Terror was compelled to sing his re- 
cantation by a mob, and this drove him 
insane. B. 1730, Avignon; brother of 
JEAN CLAUDE; committed suicide, 
Feb. 5, 1795. Marie Jeanne Milon 
Mandeville sang sop.; m. ANTOINE. 
Armand Emmanuel composed “ Ju- 
lien ct (.Colette,” 17HS, and otlier success- 
ful operas for the Comedie Italicnne, 
but killed himself in dissipation. B. 
Mar. 1, 1771, Paris; son of AN- 
TOINE; (1. {Sei>t. 9, 1803, Paris. 

Triangle. Steel instrument bent 
into a three-sided form usually held 
by a string in the left hand and 
struck with a small bar of iron or 
sti'el; employed with effect occasion- 
ally in an orchestra. 

Trias defleiens. L. Imperfect triad. 

Trias Harmonica. Perfect or ma- 
jor triad. 

Tribrach. Foot composed of three 
short syllables. 

Tribut de Zamora. Charles F. 
Gounod's four-act opera, to book by 
d’Ennery and Brtjsil, was first per- 
formed, April 1, 1881, at the Paris 
Ol)era, with Mine. Krauss and Lassalle 
in the chief roles. 

Tricinium. L. Composition in 
three parts. 

Tridbert (Charles Louis) played, 
improved, and manufactured oboes and 
bassoons ; taught oboe Paris Conserva- 
toire, where he had been prize oboe 
pupil of Vogt, 1829. B. Oct. 31, 
1810, Paris; d. July 18, 1867. Fred- 
eric made bassoons of the Boehm type ; 
was in partnership with his brother, 
CHARLES LOUIS. B. 1813, Paris; 
d. 1878, Paris. Frdderic played oboe. 
Son of FRF.D15 r1C. 

Trill. Shake; TRILLANDO. 


Trill. Abbreviation of TRILIi- 
ANDO. 

Trillando. It, “ Shaking.” Long 
vocal or instrumental shake. In a 
book published by Play ford, 1683, the 
trill is described as a shalce on one 
note only, probably similar to the 
VIBRATO, wiiile the GRUPPETTO 
was the shake as now practised. 

Trille. Fr. TRILLANDO. 

Trillerkette. (Jer, Succession or 
chain of shakes. 

Trillo Caprino. It. Goat trill or 
rough rattle on one note. 

Trinity College, Dublin, founded 
a professorship of music, 1764, when 
the first incumbent was Lord Morning- 
ton. Then the department remained 
without a head until 1847, when it was 
filled by Dr. John Smith, who was 
succeeded by Dr. Sir Robert Shnv- 
art. There was a fine University 
choral society under the Stewart ad- 
ministration. Degrees are mostly 
honorary. 

Trinity College, London, was the 
development of a Church- Choral So- 
ciety founded in 1872 for the improve- 
ment of church music. The college 
had more than 300 students, conducted 
examinations, and ])ossessed an emi- 
nent teaching faculty headed by Sir 
Julius Benedict. The first warden 
was Kcv. II. G. Bonavia Hunt. 

Trinklied. Oer. Drinking song. 

Trio. Composition for three voices 
or instruments; part of a MINUET, 
march, etc. 

Triole, Triolet. Fr. Triplet or 
three notes played in the time of two 
of the same value. 

Triomphal or Triomphant. Fr. 
Triumphal or triumphant. 

Trionfale or Trionfante. It. Tri- 
umphal or triumphant. 

Tripedisono. It. A CAPO TASTO. 

Tripeltakt. Qer. Triple time. 

TriphonisebL. Qer. Three tones; 
TRIPLET. 

Triple Croche. Fr. Demi semi- 
quaver or 32d note in NOTATION. 

Triple Counterpoint. COUNTER- 
POINT in three parts so arranged that 
each part will serve for bass, middle, 
or upper part as desired. 

Triplet. Group of three note.s 
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played in the time of two and indicated 
by a slur and the ligiire 3. 

Triple time, 'riuee beats or tliree 
times three beats to a measure. 

Triplex, Triplum. L. Name origi- 
nally apiuied to a third part when 
added to two other parts, a canto fermo 
and a counterpoint. The additional 
part was generally the upper, hence 
the word treble or triplex applied to 
the canto primo; motet or other com- 
position in three parts. 

Trisagion. Gk, “ Thrice Holy,” 
opening words of the SANCTUS in 
the MASS. 

Tristan und Isolde. Richard Wag- 
ner’s three-act opera to his own book 
was first performed June 10, 1805, at 
Munich, under the direction of Hans 
von Riilow. The first act takes place 
on board the ship in which Tristan, 
nephew of King Marke of Cornwall, 
is returning home with Isolde, daugh- 
ter of the King of Ireland, who is to 
be King Marke’s bride. Tristan and 
Isolde have met before. Tristan had 
slain in battle Morold, to whom 1 solde 
was then betrothed, and had received 
a wound of which Isolde had cured 
him. Isolde has fallen in love with 
Tristan, and this emotion is compli- 
cated by her anger against the man 
who is coolly taking her to be the 
bride of another, instead of wooing 
for himself. In a colloquy with 
her maid, Brangiine, Isolde declaims 
against Tristan, then sends for the 
Cornish knight to come to her. He 
refuses, not only from a sense of duty 
to King Marke, but because he loves 
Isolde and is afraid to trust himself 
in her presence. Isolde detc'rniiiies 
Tristan shall die. She commands 
Brangiine to prepare a drink mingled 
with a poison which, with other magic 
compounds, she has inherited from her 
mother. Again she summons Tristan, 
this time so imperatively he dare not 
refuse. Telling him it is time to make 
atonement for Morold’s death, she 
hands him the cup, and when he has 
drunk, snatches it from him and 
drains the rest herself. But Bran- 
gline has substituted a love potion 
for the more deadly drug. Its effect 
is instantaneous, and it is with diffi- 


culty that Brangihie separates them 
from a passionate embrace as the ves- 
sel lands and King Marke approaches. 
The second act takes place in Corn- 
wall, where Isolde is now Queen. Vic- 
tims of an irresistible j)assion, neither 
she nor Tristan thinks of concealment, 
and despite the warning given by 
Brangiine, who tells her Melot has 
been spying on them, she takes advan- 
tage of King Marke’s pretended ab- 
sence on a hunting expedition, the 
torch is extinguished as a signal to 
Tristan, and a moment later the lovers 
are together in the garden, where a 
long and deliriously erotic dialogue 
takes place. Kurwenal, Tristan’s ser- 
vant, rushes in to repeat the warning 
wliich Hrangiine has already sounded 
for their unheeding ears, but is too 
late. King JMarke and his attendants 
surprise tlic lovers. 'lYistan and Melot 
fight, and Tristan is mortally wounded, 
Tlie third act transpires in Tristan’s 
castle on the coast of Brittany, wliitlier 
the wounded knight has been removed 
by Kurwenal. He has sent a vessel to 
bring Isolde to heal his master’s burls, 
but when the sbepherd’s ])ipe signals 
that this vessel is approaching, Tris- 
tan, in his joy, tears off his bandages. 
Thus weakeTied, lie has only strengUi 
to call Isolde by name as she enters, 
then dies in lu'r arms. A second ves- 
sel ap])roaches, bearing King Marke, to 
whom Brangiine has confessed liaving 
admin istereii the love potion. Under- 
standing the helplessness of the lovers, 
King Marke has forgiven, and now 
comes to unite them. But Kurwenal, 
who cannot conceive so friendly a pur- 
pose, seeks to defend the castle from 
attack, and is soon dying at his mas- 
ter’s side. When King Marke enters, 
Isolde is singing the Liehestod, and a 
moment later falls dead over Tristan’s 
body. King Marke invokes a blessing 
on the dead, while the orchestra t(*lls 
that in death the lovers are united. 
The original cast consisted of Tris- 
tan, L. Hchnorr von Carolsfeld, ten.; 
Kurwenal, Mitterwurzer, bar.; King 
Marke, Zoltmayer, bass; Melot, ten.; 
Steersman, bar. ; Young Sailor, ten. ; 
Shepherd, sop.; Isolde, Frau Sehriorr 
von Carolsfeld, sop.; Brangiine, Frl. 
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Dcinet, sop. Tliis work, which Waf;* 
iicr styhid ‘‘cin Ilandlnng” (an ac- 
tion), was composed that Wa^i^ier 
might get in touch with the theatre 
in those years when the greater part 
of his energies were devoted to the 
King of the Nibeliing. 

Trite. Third string from tlio top, 
in the eight-stringed lyre used in 
(IRKKK MUSIC. 

Tritone, Triton. Fr, Augmented 
fourth containing three whole tones, 
anciently forbidden in harmony or 
counterpoint because regarded as a 
false relation. 

Tritonius (Petrus) composed and 
played organ at Augsl)urg, 1507. 

Tritono. It. THITONK. 

Tritonus. /.. TRITONM. 

Tritt. (icr. Treadle, step. 

Tritto (Giacomo) <‘om posed operas 
and taught counterpoint in Najdes. K. 
1735, Aliamura, ishiples; d. 1824, 
Naples. 

Trittschuh. Oer. Foot place on 
the bellows of old organs. 

Trochee. INhdrical foot consisting 
of o!i(‘ long and one sliort syllable. 

Troll. Participation in a ciitch or 
round, tlu‘ voices succeeding each 
other at regulated intervals with the 
same melody. 

Troinb. AI)reviation for TKUM- 
PET and TROMKONM. 

Tromba. It. TRUMI’ET or an 
organ reed stop of 8 ft. pitch. 

Tromba Bassa. Jt. Hass TRUM- 
PET. 

Tromba Cromatica. It. Keyed 
trumpet capable of intermediate s(;ini- 
tones. 

Tromba Marina. It. Marine 
trumpet or TRUMPET MARINE. 

Tromba Sorda. It. Trumpet 
whose sound is stilled by a mute in the 
bell. 

Tromba Spezzata. It. Obsolete 
name for the bass trumpet. 

Trombetta. It. Small TRUMIM^T. 

Tromboncino (Bartholomaeus) 
composed more than 107 sacred and 
secular po})ular songs known as Frot- 
tole ; Verona, lolli century. 

Trombone. Brass instrument con- 
sisting of a tube bent twice, ending in 
a bell, and so arranged that there is 


a double middle section in which the 
two outer parts can slide upon each 
otlu^r, thus enabling the player to 
shorten or lengthen the enclosed vi- 
brating column of air at will, produc- 
ing all tones and semitones within its 
compass. Capable of such gradations 
of tone as can be otherwise obtained 
only from viol instruments or the 
human voice, the trombone is among 
the oldest of musical instruments in 
the world. Its invention has been 
attributed to Osiris, then to Tyrtaeus, 
7th century n. c., and it was believed 
until recently that an exceedingly tine 
specimen bad betm revealed in the ex- 
cavations of Pornpei, in the 18th cem 
tury. By tlu; Germans it was known 
as the Posauiic, and Hans Mcns(‘bel is 
said to have produced instruments 
e((ual to those of the present day^ in 
1520. In England it was first known 
as the Sackbui, but the French and 
Italian name has come in to general 
use. Trombones have been made in 
every size and tbortdore in every key. 
The Alto, Tenor, and Bass are pre- 
ferred however, tlie Trumpet forming 
their treble. The trombone has seven 
positions, defined by elongations of the 
lube, eaeli with its series of open tube 
harmonies, and in the bands of a good 
performer produces very beautiful and 
absolutely true tones. 

Tromlitz (Johann Georg) played, 
tanglii, and made (lutes. B. 172(5, 
G<!ra; d. 1805. I^eipsic. 

Trommel. Ocr. Military DRUM. 

Trommelklbpfel or Trommel- 
schlagel. (hr. Drumstick. 

Trommelscblager. Ger. Drum- 
mer. 

Trompe. Fr. TRUMPET or hunt- 
ing horn. 

Trompe de Bearn. Fr. JEW’S 
HARP. 

Trompete. Ocr. TRUMPET. 

Trompetenzug. Ocr. Trumpet stop 
in an organ. 

Trompeter von Sakkingen. Vic- 
tor E. Ncssler’s op6ra comiqiie in three 
acts and a prelmle to book by Bunge, 
was first performed May 4, 1884, at the 
Loipsic Rtadt Theatre. Werner Kirch- 
off, a Heidelberg student, is expelled 
with a number of friends because of 
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tlieir mad pranks, and they join a 
body of troopers of whom Werner be- 
comes trumpeter, and arc sent to 
Sakkingen. Peasants on the eve of re- 
volt against tlieir master, Paron von 
Schoenau, insult Margaretha, the Bar- 
on’s daughter, but she is saved by 
Werner, and gives him a rose. Her 
cousin, Countess Wildenstein, is 
struck by Werner's resemblance to her 
son, who had been stolen by the gyp- 
sies many years before. The Countess 
has been divorced from her husband, 
who, losing his sinmiid wife, desires to 
elfect a reconciliation with her, and 
proposes Damian, his son by tliis 
second marriage, as the husband of 
Margaretha. Werner is made trum- 
peter to the Baron, but the Countess 
discovers him making love lo Marga- 
retha, and ho is sent back to his troop. 
Then the castle is attacked by the 
peasantry, Damian, who has proved a 
poor lover, shows liimself a coward, 
and the family are rescued by Werner, 
at the head of his comrades. A birth- 
mark on his arm enables the Countess 
to identif/ him as her long lost son, 
and of course he bceomes the bride- 
groom of Margarctlia. The work has 
become widely known in an English 
version. 

Trompette. Fr. Trumpet, trum- 
peter, or reed stop of an organ. 

Trompette a Clefs. Fr, Keyed 
TUUM L*ET. 

Trompette a Pistons. Fr. Valve 
TRUMPET. 

Troop. March in quick time or Die 
second beat of the drum as a marching 
signal. 

Troparion. Oflice book of the Greek 
church containing the setpicnccs or 
chants sung after the lessons. 

Troubadour. A minstrel poet. In 
the days of cliivalry King Rcia^* of 
Provence led the fashion of cultivating 
the arts of poetry and music, an ex- 
ample followiMl by many of the highest 
nobility, and the troubadours were the 
minstrel knights of Southern Europe, 
who found their counicupart in the 
Minnesingers of Germany. The genth? 
arts fell into decay, however, and 
the Troubadours who had numbered 
princes and kings among their number. 


fell into disrepute, and finally ceased 
to exist. 

Troutbeck (Rev. John) translated 
many libretti into English from Ger- 
man and Italian, ])ul)lished by No- 
vello; was precciiior at Manchester 
and minor canon of Westminster. B. 
Nov. P2, 1832, lilcncowe, Cumberland; 
d. 1891), London. 

Trouveur, Trouv^re, Trouverre, 
or Rymour. A composer of Romans, 
Conti*s, Eablianx, (Miansons, and Lais. 
Those wlio composed Contes and Fab- 
liaux were also called Contours, Con- 
teiirs, or Fahliers. 

Trovatore. Giuseppe Verdi’s four- 
act opera, to book by Caminarano, 
based on a Iragody by Vega, was first 
performed Jan. 19, 1853, Rome. The 
Paris east, 1857, inclndcd: 11 (\)nto 
di Luna, bar., Manrico; Mario, ten.; 
Kerrando, bass ; An Old Zingaro, bass ; 
Un Alesso, ten.; Leonora, Mrne. Frez- 
zolini; sop.; Azueena, Mine. Borghi- 
Mamo, mez. sop.; lues, sop. The first 
aet opens wdth a midnight scene in 
di Luna’s palace, at whicli Eerrando 
tells how the ('ount’s younger hrotlier 
had been bewitch(‘d by a gypsy, and 
ho\v Ihe gypsy had been l)urn(‘d at the 
stake, after which the gypsy’s daugb- 
R'r and the ('ount’s little brother had 
both disappeared. Then the scene 
shifts to the gard(*n in which Leonora 
is confiding to her friend Ines ]>er love 
for a handsome Trouba(h)iir. Di Luna, 
W'ho loves l.eonora, sings a scTcnade, 
and Leonora mistakes him for the 
Troubadour and (‘inliraccs him. A 
moment later the Troubadour appears, 
Tjeonora evphiiris, and the Count Iiav- 
ing ehallengf'd him to mortal combat, 
the men withdraw, and Leonora falls 
fainting with terror. The second act 
transpires in a ruined castle in which 
a party of gypsies are gathered about 
a fire, and \vher<' Azueena relaU*s to 
Mjnirieo the Tronliadnur, who has been 
w'onnded in tlie duel, practically the 
.same tale which Ferrando had already 
narrated of the loss of the Count’s 
little brotlier. The gypsy burned at 
the stake was Azucena’s mother, and 
she confesst's tliat she had herself 
seized tin* young count, and had meant 
to tlirovv liirn into the llamcs, but had 
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destroyed her own child instead. 
Manrico exclaims, “ Then I am not 
your son ! ” but the gypsy says she has 
been raving, denies the statement she 
had just made, and denounces Count 
di Liina, warning Manrico not to spare 
his life a second time. Then a mes- 
senger enters, informing Manrico that 
Leonora has entered a convent, and 
summoning him to battle against di 
Luna. The scone shifts to the con- 
vent. Di Luna desperately in love, 
has planned to abduct Leonora. As 
he is about to drag her away Manrico 
appears at the head of his followers and 
takes her to the castle of Castellar. 
The third act opens with the siege of 
this castle by ("mint di Luna. Azu- 
ccna is arrested as a spy, and Fer- 
rando recognizes her and charges her 
with having stolen the Count’s little 
brotlier. Di Luna overjoyed on hear- 
ing Azuecna call on her son Manrico 
to save her, determines to punish his 
rival and the gypsy at the same time. 
Again the scene shifts, this time to 
the castle. Leonora and Manrico are 
about to be married when Ruiz rushes 
in with the news that Azucena is to 
be burned, and Manrico hurries to at- 
tempt her rescue. The fourth act 
opens outside the tower, in which Maii- 
rico, who has been captured, is con- 
fined. Leonora and Ruiz enter as the 
bells are tolling Manrico’s doom. Leo- 
nora swears to save him at any cost, 
and when the Count enters, after 
vainly begging her lover’s life she 
otTers herself in ransom for ^fanrico, 
and when the Count agrees to the 
Troubadour’s release, takes ]K)ison, 
and then follows the (^ount. Tlie next 
scene reveals the interior of the prison 
in which Azucena and Manrico are 
immured. Azucena has a vision of 
her mother’s death, but finally falls 
asleep, watched over by Manrico. T^eo- 
nora and the Count enter, but wlien 
Leonora offers her lover his freedom 
he curses her, and only realizes the 
strength of her love and fidelity when 
she falls dead at his feet. Then di 
Luna orders the execution of Manrico, 
and awakening Azucena drags her to 
the window, from which she may see 
the dead body of her supposed son. 


But the gypsy exclaims, ‘‘ lie was your 
brother! Thus thou art avenged, O 
mother mine! ” The curtain falls. 
The principal numbers are: Act 1. 
"Abbietta Zingara,” Ferrando; ‘‘Ta- 
cea la notte placida,” lues ; “ Deserto 
siilla terra,” Manrico ; “ Di gcloso 

amor sprezzato,” Manrico, Leonora, 
and di Luna. Act IT. “ Vedi le fosche,” 
(Anvil Chorus); “Stride la vampa,” 
Azucena; “Mai reggendo,” Manrico; 
“11 halon del suo,” di Luna. Act III. 
“ Giovini poveri,” Manrico; “ Di quella 
pirra,” Manrico. Act IV. “ D’Amor 
sull’ ali rose,” Leonora; The Mise- 
rere; “ Ah, cbe la morte ognora,” Man- 
rico; “ Mira di acerbe,” Leonora; “ Si 
la sLinchezza,” Azucena and Manrico. 

Troyens. Hector Berlioz’s “ lyric 
poem ” to his own book was originally 
composed as one long opera, but after- 
wards arranged for two separate per- 
formances, the first part, three acts, 
being known as “La prise de Troie,” 
and the second, five acts, as “ Lcs 
Troyens k Carthage.” The composer 
was not able to secure a hearing for 
the complete work, but Che second 
opera, performed Nov. 4, 1863, at the 
Paris Theatre Lyrique, proved a fail- 
ure. A notable and the first complete 
performance of the whole work took 
place 1897 at CarLsnihe. 

Troyers, von (Count Ferdinand) 
commissioned the Octet, Op. 166, com- 
posed by Schubert, 1824; was ama- 
teur clarinetist, and as such played at 
a concert of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. 

Troyte (Henry Arthur Dyke) 

composed two popular chants for tlio 
Anglican Church. B. May 3, 1811; d. 
June 10, 1857. 

Trugschluss or Trugcadenz. Gcr. 
Interrupted or deceptive cadence. 

Truhn (Friedrich Hieronymus) 
composed the opera “ Trilby ” and 
popular songs; wrote on music. B. 
Oct. 14, 1811, Elbing; d. 1886, Berlin. 

Trumbscheit. Ger, Marine trum- 
pet or TRUMPET MARINE. 

Trummel. Oer, TROMMEL. 

Trump. Poetical name for trumpet. 

Trumpet. Brass orchestral instru- 
ment consisting of an 8-foot small- 
bored cylindrical pipe, doubled on 
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itself, or rather curved in three 
lengths for the convenience of the 
player, and terminating in a bell, 
'fhe open notes of the tniinpet follow 
the harmonic series, bub by means 
of crooks and slides all chromatic 
intervals are obtainable. The instru- 
ment is of prehistoric origin, and has 
been made in a great variety of shapes, 
but while giving a clearer and more 
resonant tone, has been largely aban- 
doned for the less difficult cornet, 
except in the largest orchestras. The 
total length of tube of the orchestral 
trumpet, including mouthpiece and 
first crook, is 72 inches, which gives 
the key of F. Other crooks give K, F 
Hat, D, and C. Crooks giving 1) Hat, 
B, and B Hat are more rarely em- 
ployed. 

Trumpet Marine, or Tromba Ma- 
rina is a nearly obsolete one-stringed 
representative of the viol family, for- 
merly much used in convents, and 
lieiice called in German “Nonneiigeige” 
(Nun’s iiddle). It is played with the 
bow, only the harmonic tones, which 
are rich an#l abundant, owing to the 
peculiar position of the bridge, and the 
heavy quality of the string, being used. 
The name may have been derived from 
a fancied resemblance to the speaking 
trumpet used on shipboard. 

Tschaikowsky (Peter Ilyitch) 
composed a famous “ Symphony Pa- 
thetique,” B minor, No. 6, usually 
accepted as the greatest work in this 
form of any produced by the New 
Russian School; “ 1812, ouverturc 
solonelle ” for orchestra, notable for 
its broad and massive tonal elTects, 
and accompanied in performance by 
the discharge of cannon; the opera 
“EUGEN ON^:GIN^^ in his works 
of every class was ultra-Slavonic in 
Ids choice of material, seeking vigor- 
ous and free expression, strongly 
defined rhythm, and bizarre effects 
with a general disregard of classic 
tradition; was among the most in- 
dustrious and useful of teachers. At 
first a law student, then a civil service 
employee, it was not until he was 22 
that Tschaikowsky took up the study 
of music seriously. Then he entered 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory, be- 


came the pupil of Anton Rubinstein 
for composition, and Zaremba, har- 
mony and counterpoint, and four 
years l.ilcr won iJio ])rizc for compo- 
sition with his cantata on Schiller’s ode, 
"An die Fronde” (the text of the 
Beethoven (Hioral Symphony). For 
twelve years, from 1860, he was pro- 
fessor of history and theory at the 
^Moscow Conservatory, founded by 
Nicholas Rubinstein, and while serv- 
ing in that capacity wrote text-books 
and made translations of others into 
Russian. From 1878 he devoted him- 
self exclusively to composition, mak- 
ing his home in St. Petersburg, hut 
visiting Italy, Switzerland, a])pearing 
at the London Philharmonic concerts 
of 1888 and 1889, and conducting his 
own composition in New York at tlic 
opening of Carnegie Hall. In 1893 he 
was made Dr. JMiis. by Cambridge. 
Ilis dramatic works include: “Voio- 
vode,” Moscow, 1809, " Opritchnnyk,” 
St. Petersburg, 1874; Wakula the 
Smith,” St. Petersburg, 1800; " Jev- 
genjie Onegin ” ( “ hhigen One'gin ”) , 
St. Petersburg, 1879, Hamburg, 1892; 

Pique Dame” (posth.), Vienna 
Opera, 1902; "Maid of Orleans,” 1881 ; 
" Mazeppa,” 1884; incidental music 
to the play " Snegoiirotska,” and 
the ballets "Tie liJic. «h‘.s (.’ygnes ” 
(" Schwaiiensee ”), "La Ihdlc au Bois 
Dormant,” 1890, and “Le Casse- 
Noisettc,” Op. 71. His symphonic 
poems, most of which were in the 
repertoire of the larger orchestras 
were " The Tempest,” “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” " Manfred,” " Romeo et 
Juliette” (fantasy overture), " Hnin- 
Ict,” “Fatum,” and "Voievode” 
(symphonic ballad), while his occa- 
sional works include Coronation 
march for orchestra, Coronation can- 
tata for soli, choir, and orchestra, and 
the Triumphal overture on tlie Danish 
national hymn. He composed six 
symphonies, four orchestral suites 
including “ Mozartiana,” three piano 
concertos, string (imirtcts in D, F,^ E 
flat minor; a serenade for string 
orchestra, a serenade melaneholique 
for violin and orchestra, Op. 48, 
Marche Slav for orchestra, "L’Orage”; 
a 4-part vesper service, a 4-part Rus- 
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Bian litany ; many Russian songs, Kin- 
derlieder, a violin concerto, the string 
sextet “ Souvenir de Florence,” and 
much piano music including “Sou* 
venir de Hapsal,” Op. 2 ; Valse 
Caprice, Romance, Valse Scherzo, 
Nocturne and Humoresque, sonata in 
G, 24 little pieces known collectively 
as “Album d’enfants,” and ,50 Russian 
folksongs arranged for 4-Iiarid piano. 
R. April 25, 1840, Wolkinsk, in the 
Governnient of Wiatka, Russia ; d. 
of cholera, Nov. 6, 1893, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Tschirch (Hermann) played organ. 
B. 1808, Lichtenau, Silesia; d. 1829, 
Schmiedoberg. Karl Adolf wrote on 
music. B. 1815, Lichtenau; brother 
of HERMANN; d. 1875. Guben. 
Friedrich Wilhelm composed drama- 
tic works; conducted. R. 1818, Lich- 
tenau; brother of HEHMANN; d. 
1 892, Gera. Ernst Lebrecht composed 
dramatic works and taught. R. 1819, 
Licht(‘nau; brother of HERMANN; 
d. 1854, Berlin. Heinrich Julius 
composed, and became royal music 
director. B. 1820, Lichtenau ; brother 
of HERMANN; d. 1867, llirschberg, 
Silesia. Rudolf composed and directed 
music. B. 1825, Lichtenau; brother 
of HERMANN; d. 1872, Berlin. 

Tschudi. Original form of the 
name of the SHUDI family. 

Tua (Maria Felicita Teresina 
played violin with notable success in 
concerts and recitals throughout Eu- 
rope, and in 1887 toured America; 
pupil of Massart, Paris Conservatoire, 
where she won first prize fur violin, 
1880. B. May 22, 1807, Turin; re- 
tired after her marriage to Count 
Franchi-Vcrncy della Valetta, 1891. 

Tuba. Brass valve instruments 
forming the bass of the SAXHORNS 
or Bombardons. In Germany the 
Tuba in F is commonly played, but 
in Great Britain instruments in E 
flat and B flat are preferred. 

Tuba. L. Trumpet or powerful 
reed stop in the organ. 

Tuba major or Tuba mirabilis. 
8-ft. high pressure reed ORGAN stop. 

Tubbs (Frank Herbert) wrote 
books and essays on the voice; was 
choirmaster of various churches and 


founded a vocal institute in New York; 
pupil of Apthorp, Davis, and Wheeler, 
Boston; Garcia, Behnke, and Shake- 
speare, London, and San Giovanni and 
Lamperti, Italy. B. Nov. 16, 1853, 
Brighton, Mass.; add. New York. 

Tubbs (James) made violin bows 
in London as successor to the business 
established by his grandfather and 
continued by his father. 

Tubular Pneumatic Action 
lightens the touch of modern ORGANS. 

Tucher, von (Baron Gottlieb) 
wrote on music. 1798, Nurnberg; 
d. 1877. 

Tucker (Rev. William) composed 
the anthem “ O give thanks,” aqd 
other church music; sang Eng. Chapel 
Royal; priest, minor canon and pre- 
centor, Westminster Abbey, 1660. 

Tuckernian (Dr. Samuel Park- 
man) composed services, the festival 
anthem “ 1 was glad,” carols, chants, 
part-songs, short anthems; edited 
“Cathedral chants,” 1858, largely 
used by Protestant Episcopal choirs 
in the United States, two collections 
of hymn Lines and afithcms and 
“ Trinity Collection of Church Music,” 
1864, largely composed of the works 
of Dr. Edward Hodges and his own; 
played organ at Trinity Church, New 
York, in succession to Hodges; lec- 
tured on Cliurch music; collected a 
notable library; was member of the 
Roman Academy of Sta. Cecilia; re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury during a sojoui n 
at English Cathedrals for purposes of 
study; pupil of Zeuner, Boston, and 
in early life organist of St. Paul’s, 
that city. B. Feb. 17, 1819, Boston, 
Mass.; d. 1890, Newport. 

Tucket. Flourish on the trumpet, 
said to be derived from the Italian 
TOCCATA or the Spanish tocar, as 
tocar trompeta, to sound a trumpet. 

Tuezek (Vincenz Franz) composed 
the fairy opera “Damona”; “Moses 
in Egypt,” “ Samson ” and other ora- 
torios; incidental music to the 
tragedy “ Lanasse'” ; sang; was chapel- 
master to the Duke of Courland, and 
later conducted at the Leopoldstadt 
Theatre, Vienna. B. about 1755, 
Prague; d. 1820, Pest. 
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Tuczek. Family name of a number groundwork,” unless he be gifted with 
of artists better known as DUSSblK. extraordinarily lino souse of pitch. 

~ ‘ ’ Tuning Fork. Two-pronged in- 


Tudway (Dr. Thomas) became 
professor of music, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1705, in succession to Dr. Stag- 
gins ; composed the anthem “ Tliou 
O God, hast heard our desire ” for his 
doctor's degree; made a valuable col- 


strument of steel invonliHl by John 
Shore, sergeant trumpeter to George I 
of England, which set in vibration 
makes a musi<Ml sound varying in 
pitch according to the thickness of tlio 


doctor s degree; inaao a vaiuanie coi- pitca accuiuing lu me tuii Kiu'a« uiu 
lection of cathedral services, and was steel or the length or width apart of 
made composer to Queen Anne, but the prongs. Tlie ordinary fork gives 
lost his post owing to some bad puns out a single note only, but one used 
which were construed to libel the au- in Germany has a slide 


thoritics, and spent the latter part of 
his life in the service of various nobles ; 
chorister in boyhood, Eng. Chapel 
Royal, then ten. at St. George’s, Wind- 
sor, and organist at King’s College. 
B. about 1G50. 

Tulou (Jean Louis) was the world’s 
greatest flutist, preferring to play a 
live-key wooden instrument wdiich he 
manufactured himself in opposition 
to the Boehm instruments; taught 
flute from 1829, Paris Conservatoire, 
where he had been prize pupil of 
Wunderlich; succeeded Wunderlich as 
solo flute at the Op6ra, but nearly 


j T on each prong 

wdiich moved up and down alters the 
pitch. 

Tuono. It, Body of tone or sound; 
a tune. 

Tuono Ecclesiastico. It. Church 
MODE or ACCENT. 

Turbae. L. Voice of the nnilti- 
iude or chorus part in Passion Alusic. 

Turca. It, Turkish; as alia, in 
the Turkish style. 

Turco in Italia. G. A. Rbssini’s 
opera, was first pt^rfornied Aug. 14, 
1814, at La Scala, Milan. 

Turin! (Francesco) composed 
cliurch music; played organ Brescia 


solo flute at tne ijpera, out neanjr 

ruined his career by bon mots at the Catlicdral ; pupil of his fatlicr, GKLC^ 
expense of the ministry; composed OHIO. B. 1590, Prague; d. 

‘ . .11 t 1 flt'ocrnrirt /iniiinnfSOn 4-nftrt 


grand solos with orchestra and other 
flute music still valued. B. Sept. 12, 
1786, Paris; d. July 23, 1805, 

Nantes. 

Tuma (Franz) composed masses in 


xuma cuiuuuocu. > “ 

D minor, E minor, and other church two symphonies, a cantata ; 
. ... i 1 . -o. fill fpTi.-hnoks for ortraii i 


Brescia. Gregorio composed 4-part 
liieder in iiniiation of tlie villaiielli; ; 
was corncUsb to Em]»cr()r Hudolpli 11. 
B. Prague about 1500; d. about 1000. 
Tiirk (Daniel Theophil) composed 
’ ■ — . ^vrotc use- 


music in the style of Bach; played 
viol da gamba; sang ten.; became 
chapelmaster to Empress Elizabeth; 
pupil of Czernohorsky and Fux. B. 
1704, Bohemia; d. 1774, Vienna. 

Tunder (Franz) played organ at 
the Llibeck Marienkirche, wliere he 
preceded Buxtehude. B. 1014; d. 
1667, LUbeck. 

Tune. Melody or air; JUST IN- 
TONATION. 

Tuning. Adjustment of an instru- 
ment to a recognized pitch. Most in 

1 • 1-1 .^1 1 ...^ 


ful text-books for organ and clavier; 
pupil and friend of Hiller; cantor of 
St. Ulrich’s; music director and pro- 
fessor Halle University. B. Aug. 10, 
1756, Claussnitz; d. Aug. 20, 1813, 

Turkisb. Music or JANITSCHA— 
RENMUSIK. Noisy music made 
solely by instruments of percussion, 
such as cymbals, gongs, triangles, and 

drums. , _ , 

Turle (James) composed and edited 
church music and glees; tauglit \vith 


raent to a recognized pitch. Most in- 

struments in the orchestra are tuned great success, 15 ^ j 

from A, sounded by the oboe. The nuuster of chor »tcrs 
simplest tunings arc those of the vio- Acy, m . i \Veils r’athc<lral 

lin,%iola, anf ’cello, -fifths. Ke^ 

board instruments in general require Robert played 

the services of an expert, who should d. . Cathedral* chorister 

be provided with chromatic tuning organ ^frh C ^ brother 

forks to enable him to “tune the Wells caineuro.! 

44 
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JAMES. B. Mar. 19, 1804; cl. Mar. 
20, 1877. William Taunton played 
organ English churches ; visited Amer- 
ica, 1811; chorister Wells Cathedral; 
cousin of JAMES. B. 1795, Taunton; 
d. Taunton. 

Turley (Johann Tobias) built 

organs. B. 1773, Brandenburg; d. 1829. 

Turn. Ornament or grace note in 
NOTATION. 

Turner (Alfred Dudley) composed ; 
played and taught piano. B. 1854, St. 
Albans, Me.; d. 1888. i 

Turner (Austin) composed and con- 
ducted. B. 1823, Bristol; settled in 
Australia, 1854. 

Turner (Dr. William) composed 
church music; sang counter ten. Eng. 
Chapel Royal, where he had been 
chorister; vicar choral St. Paul’s and 
lay vicar Westminster Abbey. B. 
1651, Oxford; d. Jan. 13, 1740, London. 

Turnhout, de (Gheert Jacques 

Gerard *0 composed church music ; 
was chapelraaster Antwerp Cathedral, 
later to the court of Spain. B. about 
1520, Turnhout, Belgium; d. 1580, 
Madrid. Jean, son of “CEHAKD,” 
w.'is court chapeluiaster at Brussels till 
1595. 

Turpin (Edmund Hart) composed 
the cantatas “ Song of Faith,” “ Jeru- 
salem,” oratorios, masses, overtures, 
the symphony “ The Monastery ” ; con- 
ducted; played organ St. Bride’s from 
1888; wrote for and edited musical 
publications; lectured; pupil of Hul- 
lah and Pauer. B. May 4, 1835, 
Nottingham ; d. Oct. 25, 1907. 

Turr. Burmese violin with three 
strings. 

Turtshaninoff (Peter Ivanovitch) 

composed; played organ; taught. B. 
1779, St. Petersburg; d. 1856. 

Tutta. It. “All,” the whole, as 
forza, the full power of force; arco, 
the whole length of the bow. 

Tutte corde. It. Direction to play 
on all the strings instead of one, una 
corda. 

Tutti. It. Directs that 

every performer participate in the ex- 
ecution of the passage. 

Tuyaux A Anche. Fr. Reed pipes. 

Tuyaux A Bouche. Fr. Open pipes. 

Tuyau d’Orgue. Fr. Organ pipe. 


Twelfth. Interval of twelve dia- 
tonic degrees repeating the fifth; organ 
stop "tuned twelve notes above the 
diapasons. 

Tye (Dr. Christopher) composed 
much church music, including a setting 
of the first 14 Chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles to his own metrical Eng- 
lish version; chorister and gentleman, 
Eng. Chapel Royal ; played organ Ely 
Cathedral. B. Westminster; d. 1572, 
Westminster. 

Tylman (Susato) published music 
in Antwerp from 1543 ; was town mu* 
sician prior to that date ; composed 
part-songs; known also as Thielemaii, 
Tilman, and Tielinan. 

Tympani. DliUMS. 

Tympanon. F7\ I ) U LC I MER. 

Tyndall (John) wrote “ Sound,” 
1867, dealing with acoustics and mu- 
sic; famous as a scientist. B. 1820, 
Leighlin Bridge, Ireland; d. 1893, 
Ilaslemere, Eng. 

Tyro. Beginner in music or other 
sciences. 

Tyrolienne. Folksong of the Tyrol ; 
song accompanied with Viancing; tlie 
earliest specimen in opera is Rossini’s 
“Toi que I’oiseau,” in third act of 
Guillaume Tell; songs in which the 
JODELN is freely used. 

Tzetze. Abyssinian instrument 
similar to the guitar, formed of a long 
carved neck attached to a gourd. It 
has frets and one string, usually made 
of the tough fibre of a palm tree. 


Ubaldus. HUCBALD. 

Uber (Christian Benjamin) com- 
posed dramatic works. B. 1746, Bros- 
laii; d. 1812. Friedrich Christian 
Hermann composed and conduettd 
opera; son and pupil of CHRTSTIAM 
BENJAMIN. B. 1781, Breslau; d. 
1822, Dresden. Alexander composed; 
played ’cello ; condiicte<l ; pn])il of bis 
father CHRISTIAN BENJAMIN. !’>■ 
1783, Breslau ; d. 1824, Carolath, Silesia. 

Uberti (Giulio) taught Mali bran, 
Grisi, and many others the art of 
declamation; wrote poetry and aided 
in the early struggles for the independ- 
ence of Italy. B. 1805, Milan; com^ 
mitted suicide, 1876, 
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XT. C. Abbreviation of UNA 
CORDA. 

Ucellini (Don Marco) composed, 
and was conductor in J^dorence, 1673. 

Uebelklang or Uebellaut. Gcr. 
Discord, liarsli music. 

XTebereinstimmung. Get, Con- 
sonance, harmony. 

XTebergang. Qcr. Passage, transi- 
tion. 

Uebermassig. Ger. Augmented. 

Uebung. Gcr. Exercise. 

Dgab, Huggab, Agub. II eh. First 
wind instrument mentioned in the 
Bible, given as organ in the auilior- 
ized edition, Gen. iv., 21. Sometimes 
translated in the Septuagint by eith- 
ara, psalm, and organ. In its earliest 
form it was probably PAN-PIPFS or 
a syrinx, but grew into a more impor- 
tant instrument. Possibly it was used 
in Psalm Cl, in a poetical sense, as 
meaning all wind instruments, just as 
minnim is of all string instruments: 
‘‘Praise him upon the strings, (min- 
nim) and pipe, (ugab).” 

Ugalde (Delphine Beaued) sang 
sop. in opera, *debut, 1848, as “Angela ** 
in “ Le Domino Noir,” Paris Op^^ra 
Comique; taught vocal; managed 
Bouffes Parisiens for a time with her 
second husband, Varcollicr. B. Dec. 
3, 1820, Paris; d. Paris. 

Ugbaldus. HUCBALD. 

Ugolinl (Vincenzo) composed 
church music; taught, and was him- 
self pupil of Nanini; Maestro at St. 
Peter’s, Home, 16*20 26. B. about 1570, 
I’erugia ; d. 1638, Perugia. 

TTgolino (Fra Biagio) wrote a work 
on music published 1744; Venetian 
monk. 

ITguale. It, Equal, similar, as 
Canone a tre voci, canon for three 
equal voices. 

XTgualmente. It, Equally, simi- 
larly. 

Dhl (Edmund) composed a romance 
violin with orchestra, songs ; wrote 
criticism; played organ at the Syna- 
gogue and taught Freudenberg Con- 
servatory, Wiesbaden ; pupil the Leip- 
^c Conservatory, where he won the 
Hclbig piano prize, 1878. B. Oct. 25, 
18^, Prague; add. Wiesbaden. 

uhlig (Theodore) wrote on theory; 


composed; played violin. B. 1822, 
Wurzen, Saxony; d. 185.3, Dresden. 

Ulibisheff or Dlibichew. OULI- 
BICJIFFF. 

Ulrich (Hugo) composed sympho- 
nies, one ill B minor, 1852, which was 
played throughout Germany, and the 
Symplionie Triompliale, which won a 
$250 prize, Brussels Academy, 1853, 
one in G, the opera “ Bertrand de 
Borm,” two overtures, a string quar- 
tet, sonata for ’eello, piano music; 
pupil of the Breslau Convict and later 
of Dehn. B. Oppeln, Silesia, Nov. 20, 
1827 ; d. Mar. 23, 1872. 

Umana, Umano. It, “Human,” 
as voce, the human voice. 

Umbreit (Karl Gottlieb) composed, 
and played organ, touring as virtu- 
oso. B. 17G3, near Gotha; d. 1829. 

Umfang. Ger. Compass, scope, 
as der stimme, the compass of the 
voice. 

Umkehrung. Ger. INVERSION. 

Umlauf (Ignaz) composed “ Berg- 
knappen,” the first singspiel produced 
at the Vienna Burgtheatre, 1778, 
“ Das Trrlicht,” and many other once 
popular comic operas; deputy chapel- 
master to Salieri at the Vienna court 
theatre. B. 1756, Vienna; d. June 8, 
1796, Vienna. Michael conducted the 
concerts at which Beethoven could 
only assist after he had become deaf; 
composed the comic opera “ Der Gren- 
adier,” Karnthnerthor Theater, Vi- 
enna, 1812; sonatas and other piano 
works; pupil of his father IGNAZ. 
B. 1781, Vienna; d. June 20, 1842, 
Baden, near Vienna. 

Umlauf t (Paul) composed a “ Mit- 
telhochdeutsehes Liederspiel,” the dra- 
Tnatic poem with orchestra, “ Agan- 
decca,” 1892; the one-act opera 
“Evanthia,” Duke of Coburg-Gotha 
prize, 1893; Mozart Scholar at I^eip- 
sic Conservatory. B. Oct. 27, 1853, 
Meissen ; add. Berlin. 

Un, Una, Uno. It. “One,” as 
corda, one string; volta, once. 

Un Anno ed un Giorno. Sir Ju- 
lius Benedict’s one-act opera was first 
performed, 1836, at the Naples Teatro 
Fondo. 

Unca. t^uaver. Eighth note in 
musical NOTATION, 
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Uncoupled. Direction in ORCAN 
music that tlie manual or pedal is to 
be detached from the row to which it 
was coupled. 

Unda Maris. “ Wave of the sea.” 

VOX ANGELICA,” organ stop, so 
called because of its wavy undulating 
tone. 

Undecima. L. Elcventli. 

Undecimole. Croup of eleven notes 
to be played in the time of eight of the 
same kind. 

Undersong. Chorus or burden of 
a song. 

Undertones. Term in ACOUSTICS 
for the low harmonics. 

Undulazione. It, Tremulous 
sound produced upon the violin by the 
vibratory pressure of the finger upon 
the strings. 

Unequal Temperament. TEM- 
PERAMENT in which certain keys 
are made nearly true to the greater 
imperfection of more distant keys. 

Unequal Voices. Voices of mixed 
qualities such as those of men and 
women in chorus. 

Unessentials. Passing, auxiliary 
or ornamental notes not absolutely 
necessary to the harmony. 

Unger (Caroline) sang sop. in 
opera, debut at Vienna in Cosi fan 
tiitte,” 1S21, appearing at the first 
performance of lieelhoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and Mass in 13, afterwards 
in Italy under Barbaja, with great 
success, being known as “Ungher”; 
pupil of Aloysia Langii and Vogl. B. 
Oct. 28, 1805, near Pest; d. Mar. 23, 
1877, at her villa near Florence. 

Ungerader Takt. Qcr, Triple 
time. 

Unharmonischer Querstand. Gcr. 
FALSE RELATION ; sometimes also 
called ‘inharmonic relation.’ 

Unison. Honiophonous, or having 
the same number of vibrations ; music 
in octaves for mixed voices or instru- 
ments. 

Unison i. It. Unisons; two or 
more parts playing or singing in 
unison or at the octave according 
to the character of the instrument or 
voice. 

Unisono. It, In unison or in 
octaves. 


Unisonous. In unison or in oc- 
taves. 

Unisonus. L. In unison or in 
octaves. 

Unitamente. It. Unitedly, to- 
gether. 

Uno a Uno. It. “One by one,” 
severally. 

Un peu plus lent. Fr. "A little 
slower.” 

Un Pochettino or Un Pochino. 
11. Little, very little, as pi^ mosso, 
a very little more lively. 

Un poco. It. A little, as allegro, 
rather quick ; pi^, a little more, rite- 
nuto, slightly retarded. 

Unterbass. Her. DOUBLEBAvSS. 

Unter dominant. der. SUB- 
DOMINANT, as Akkord, chord of the 
subdominant. 

Unterhalbton. Gcr. LEADING 
NOTE. 

Unterleitton. Gcr. Dominant 
seventh. 

Unter satz. Gcr. Sub-bass. 

Unterstimme. Ger. Under-part. 

Upbeat. UnaccoTito|J beat; one 
where the conductor’s hand is raised. 

Up Bow. Up stroke of the how, 
usually producing a less powerful tone 
than down BOWING. 

Upham (J. Baxter, M. D.) wns 
president of the Boston Music ILill 
Association, 1855-84; president of llie 
Handel and flaydn Society, 1800-70; 
chairman of the committee on music 
of the Boston public schools, 1857-72, 
and instrumental in the erection of 
the great Walckcr organ in Music 
Hall. 

Uppatura. Med. L. Song of a 
profane character, forbidden to be 
sung in church. 

Upton (George Putnam) wrote 
the life, of Theodore Thomas, with 
whom he was long intimately associ- 
ated; “Standard Symphonies,” 
“ Standard Operas,” “ Standard Oni 
torios,” all excellent works of their 
class; “Musical Memories,” 1908; 
founded and was first president 
of the Chicago Apollo Club, 1872; 
wrote music criticism for the Chicago 
“Tribune” from 1861, and later con- 
tributed editorials to that newspaper; 
aided materially in the foundation ol 
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the Chicago Symphony orchestra; was 
graduated from Brown University, 
1854, and shortly afterwards settled 
in Chicago. B. Oct. 25, 1835, Boston, 
Mass. ; add. Chicago. 

Urbani. VALEOTINI. 

Urban (Christian) wrote on nmsic ; 
conducted; composed. B. 1778, El- 
bing. 

Urban (Heinrich) composed the 
symi)hoiiy “ Eriihliiig,” the overfunds 
“Eiesco,” “ Scliehera/jule,’’ “Zu (‘iinoii 
Eestnachtspiel” ; taught tiieory ami 
violin Kiillak Acmlemy from ISSI ; 
jmpil of Kies, Lauh, iJellmanii. B. 
Aug. 27, 1837, Berlin ; <1. Nov. 24, IhOJ, 
Berlin. Friedrich Julius wiote vocal 
methods; comj)osed songs; taught vo- 
cal, Berlin; pupil of Kies, llellmaun, 
(Jrell, Eisner, and Mantius, and in 
boyhood, solo soj). at the Domebor ; 
brother of HElNKIClf. B. Dec. 23, 
1838, Berlin ; add. lhalin. 

Urfey, d’ (Thomas). D’UUEF.V. 

Urban (Chretien) composed two 
string quartets, a roman(‘e on two 
notes, much chamber music; played 
all bow insifruments ; was noted as 
violinist and played viol d’amoiir so 
well that Meyerbeer composed a pas- 
sage for that instrument in the 
“ Uiigiicnots ; played violin at the 
Paris Op6ra 30 years, from 1816, with- 
out ever looking at tlie stage. B. Feb. 
10, 1790, near Aix-la-CIia]>elle ; <1. Nov. 
2, 1845, Belleville, near Paris. 

Urh-Heen. Chinese violin. 

Urich (I.) composed the operas 
“ Der Lootse,” Hermann und Doro- 
thea,’» «Le Carillon,^' Berlin, 1902; 
pupil of Gounod. B. Alsace. 

Urio (Francesco Antonio) com- 
posed a famous Te Deum for voices 
and orchestra from which Handel 
borrowed 10 numbers for his “Dell in- 
gen Te Deum,” six for “ Saul,” one 
for “Israel in Egypt,” and one for 
his^ “ L’AlIcgro.” Besides this work, 
tJrio, who was a Minorite monk, and 
ehfipelmaster of churches in Milan and 
Venice, composed motets for two, 
three, and four voices, with or without 
violin, “ salmi concertanti ” for three 
voices with violin, the oratorios “ San- 
sone,” 1701, and “Maddaicna Conver- 
tita,” 1706, and much other music. 


Dr. Chry Sander edited the famous Te 
Deum wliieh was publislied in 1871. 
Urquhart (Thomas) imulc violins in 

J. omlon, lr*7r». 

Urso (Camilla) played violin with 
distinction in all ])arts of the world, 
debut in America nt 10, then becoming 
a pupil of Massart, Paris, and resum- 
ing h(*r con cert, -w'ork after several years 
of stmly ; pupil at lii>t of her father, 
who played llute and organ. B. 1842, 
Nantes, France*; in. tYederic Lucres; 
d. Jan. 20, 1902, New York. 

Urspruch (Anton) composed a 
symphony, piano sonata, the opera 
“ Der Sturm,” based on vSliakespeare’s 
“Tempest”; tln^ comic opera “Das 
Unmdglichsle voii Allem ” to his own 
book, CarIs^nh(^, 1897 ; taught, Hoch 
and Katr conservatories; pupil of 
Laehner, Wallenstein, Rail and Liszt. 

K. Feb. 17, 1850, Frankfort on Main; 
add. Berlin. 

Ut. I'he note C; the first of the 
Guidoiiian syllahles. 

Ut Beinol. IV. C flat. 

Ut Diese. /’r. (! sharp. 

Ut Diese Mineur. Fr. C sharp 
minor. 

Utenthal (Alexander) composed 
and conducted; name also spelled 
Uutendal. Jk Flanders; d. May 8, 
1581, Iniispruck. 

Ut Queant Laxis are the first 
words of the Latin hymn for the feast 
of St. John the Ba]}tist, from which 
Guido d’Arezzo chose the six syllables 
used in solmisalion ami develojied the 
Harmonic Hand. Guido in writing to 
Brother Michael, 1025, explains that 
he has used thchc syllahles to advan- 
tage ill teaching children, applying 
them to the lb*xaeliord(>n naturale in 
such a way tliat each syllable repre- 
sented a given pitch, lit being movable, 
in fact, precisely as is Do in the mod- 
ern Tonic 8ol Fa systems. 4b give 
the hymn in such a way as to show 
the origin of Guido’s mnemonic idea, it 
nc(id only he nrinted with the first 
syllable of cacti lim^ in black tv]ie ; 
lit queant laxis, Resonare liluis, Mira 
gestorum, Famiili Inoruiii, Solve ])ol- 
luti, Lahii realnni, Sancle loaiiiies. 
Guido had contented himself with 
combining the Greek Tctrachords, and 
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it was not thought necessary to add 
a seventh syllable Si until the begin- 
ning of the 17th Century, and then it 
was formed by combining the initial 
letters of the Baptist’s name. 

Utriculariae. L. BAGPIPE. 

Ut Supra. L. As above, as be- 
fore, as Gloria Patri, Gloria as before. 

V. Abbreviation of verte, violino, 
violini, voce, voci, volta, volti, etc. 

Va. Abbreviation of VIOLA. 

Va. It. “Go on,” as Crescendo, go 
on increasing the power, Rallentando, 
go on dragging the time. 

Vaccaj (Niccolo) composed “Giu- 
lietta e Romeo,” Naples, 1825, “Marco 
Visconti,” “ Giovanna Grey,” “ Vir- 
ginia,” and 16 other operas, a method, 
much church music; was director and 
chief teacher of composition, Milan 
Conservatory, 1888-44; pupil of Jan- 
naconi and Paisiello. B. Mar. 15, 1790, 
Tolentiiio; d. Aug. 5, 1848, Pcsaro. 

Vacillando. It. Wavering and 
uncertain about the time or tone. 

Vaet (Jacques) composed an 8-part 
Te Deum, 5-part Miserere, 25 motets, 
and much other church and occasional 
music while serving the court at Vi- 
enna, where he was composer from 
1520, and chapelmaster from 1564. 
B. Flanders; d. Jan. 8, 1567, Vienna. 

Vago. It. With a vague, indefi- 
nite expression. 

Vaisseau-Pantome. Pierre Txuiis 
Philippe Dietsch’s two-act opera to the 
libretto of “ Fliegende Hollilnder,” 
which he purchased from Richard 
Wagner, was first performed Nov. 9, 
1842, at the Paris Op^ra. 

Valce. It. WALTZ. 

Valentini (Giovanni) played organ 
and composed; Italy, 17th century. 

Valentini (Giuseppe) played violin 
and composed. B. about 1690, Flor- 
ence. 

Valentini (Pietro Francesco) com- 
posed a canon on a line “ Illos tuos ” 
from the Salve Regina which Kircher 
said could be sung more than 3000 
different ways; and the canon “Nel 
nodo di Salomo,” also capable of al- 
most infinite treatment; pupil of 
Nanini. D. 1654, Rome. 


Valentini (Valentino tTrbani) 
composed the opera “ II Trionfo 
d’Amore,” London, 1708, which was 
actually sung in English by a cast 
including himself. The Baroness, 
Margherita de FEpine, Leveridge, 
and Mrs. Tofts ; sang con. with distin- 
guished success, 1707 to 1714. B. 
Italy. 

Valentino (Henri Justin Armand 
Joseph) conducted at the Paris OpC»ra 
from 1818; was honorary royal 
chapelmaster; became chief conductor, 
Op6ra Comique, 1831, resigned five 
years later and founded the Concerts 
Valentino at which he produced clas- 
sical programmes at popular prices. 
B. Oct. 14, 1787, Lille; d. Jan. 28, 
1865, Versailles. 

Valeriano (Cavaliere Pellegrini) 
sang con. roles, London Opera, 1712- 
13; prior to that was musico at the 
court of the Elector Palatine. 

Valeur. FV. Value, worth, or 
length of a note. 

Valleria (Alwina Lohmann) sang 
sop. with success in oratorio and opera, 
debut as “Linda di Chamouni,” Hi 
Petersburg, 1871, later as “Inez,” 
“ Susanna,” “ Michaela,” etc.. Covent 
Garden and Carl Rosa company; 
range b flat to d'”; pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music and of Arditi. B. 
Oct. 12, 1848, Baltimore, Md.; m. 
R. H. P. Hutchinson, of Husband’s 
Bosworth, Eng., Aug. 23, 1877, and 
retired. 

Vallotti (P. Francesco Antonio) 
wrote “ Della Scienza teorica e pratica 
della moderna musica,” Padua, 1779; 
composed a Requiem for Tartini; was 
organist and chapelmaster of St. An- 
tony’s, Padua. B. June 11, 1679, 
Vercelli; d. Jan. 16, 1780, Padua. 

Valore. It. Value, worth, and 
length of a note. 

Valse. Fr. WALTZ. 

Valse t Deux Temps. Fr. Waltz 
now often danced in which two st^'ps 
are made to each measure of three 
beats. 

Valves are crooks permanently at- 
tached to horns, trumpets, and other 
wind instruments controlled cither by 
piston or rotary action, by which tho 
length of the tube may be increased 
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so as to complete the scale, to trans- 
pose the key, or to enable the player 
to obtain correct intonation. The first 
valve usually lowers the tone by a 
whole tone, the second valve by a semi- 
tone, the third valve by a tone and a 
half, and when there is a fourth valve, 
as in some instruments of deep pitch, 
by two tones and a half. 

Vamp. To improvise an accompani- 
ment. 

Vampyr. Heinrich Marschner’s 
four-act opera, to book by Hascr, was 
first performed Mar. 28, 1828, at 
Leipsic. 

Van Bree (Johann Bernard) com- 
posed masses, cantatas ; was conductor 
the Amsterdam Felix Meritis Society 
and other concerts ; played violin ; 
pupil of his father. B. 1801, Amster- 
dam; d. Feb. 14, 1857. 

Van Cleve (John Smith) com- 
posed, lectured, wrote criticisms, 
taught, and played piano, though 
handicapped by blindness from early 
manhood; attached to the College of 
Music and the Conservatory of Music 
in Cincinntfti, and was resident of 
Chicago for a time; pupil of Noth- 
nagel, W. Stcinbrecher, Lang, and 
Apthorp. B. Oct. 30, 1851, Maysville, 
Ky. ; add. Cincinnati, O. 

Van den Eeden (Gilles) sang and 
played organ at the court of the Elec- 
tor of Cologne, where he was Bee- 
thoven’s first teacher. D. 1782. Hein- 
rich was musician to the Elector of 
Cologne in 1695, and the father or 
uncle of GILLES. 

Vanderlinden (C.) composed two 
operas, overtures ; conducted National 
Guard band and Dordrecht Philhar- 
monic Society; pupil of Bdhme and 
Kwast. B. 1839, Dordrecht. 

Vander Straeten (Edmond) wrot<^ 
“La Musique aiix Pays-Bas,” 7 vols., 
and other highly valuable historical 
and archaeological works; was associ- 
ated with FCtis 14 years as secretary 
at the Brussels Conservatory, and 
seped the Belgian government on 
scientific missions ; composed the 
opera “Le Proscrit,” 1849; in early 
life law student at Alost and Ghent 
University. B. Dec. 3, 1820, Oude- 
naarden, Flanders; d. 1895, Brussels. 


Van der Stucken (Frank Valen- 
tin) conducted the C!incinnati May 
Festivals in succession to Theodore 
Thomas, and from 1895 until dis- 
banded, the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra; was doau of the Cincinnati 
College of ;Music; composed the opera 
“Vlasca,” Paris, 1883; the symphonic 
prologue “ William Ratcliff, ’’ Cincin- 
nati, 1899, “ Pagina d’amorc,” for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, a Festival 
March, “ Pax Triumphans,” Antwerp, 
1902, songs. Of Belgo-German ancestry, 
though born in America, he was taken 
to Antwerp at eight, studied with 
Benoit, later with Reinecke, Siingcr, 
and Grieg, and with Liszt in Weimar; 
was conductor Breslau City Theatre, 
1881-82; and of the. New York Arion, 
1884-95. B. Oct. 15, 1858, Fredericks- 
burg, Texas; add. Cincinnati, O. 

Van Duyse (Florimond) composed 
the Ofle - symphonic “Do IS'acht,” 
seven operas produccKl at- Ghent and 
Antwerp; pupil of Ghent Conserva- 
tory, where he won first prize, 1873, 
with his cantata “ Torquato Tasso’s 
Dood.” B. Aug. 4, 1853, Ghent; add. 
Ghent. 

Van Dyck (Ernest Marie Hubert) 
sang ten. in opera with especial suc- 
cess in Wagnerian rrdes, debut as 
“Lohengrin,” Paris, 1887, at Bayreuth 
as “ Parsifal,” 1892, and from 1888 at 
the Vienna court opera, (Joveiit Gar- 
den, London, and Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Tn early life law 
student and then a journalist in Paris, 
he became pupil of 8t. Yves. B. April 
2, 1801, Antwerp; add. Pjiris. 

Vanini-Boschi (Francesca) sang 
con, in London operas under Handel 
with her husband, (Buseppe Bose hi, 
who possessed a noble bass voice. 

Vanneo (Stephano) wrote on the- 
ory; became monk. B. 1493, Recanati, 
Ancona. 

Van Os (Albert the Great ”) 
was the first organ builder of record, 
having erected that of St. Nicholas 
Church, Utrecht, 1120; priest and 
theologian. 

Van Rooy. ROOY. 

Van Westerhout (Niccolo) com- 
posed dramatic works. B. 1802, Mola 
di Bari; d. 1898, Naples. 
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Variamente. It. In a varied 
manner. 

Variations. The repetition of a 
theme or musical phrase with such 
variety as may be obtained by the 
introduction of new figures in counter- 
point, the use of grace notes and other 
florid treatment, or the transposition 
of the theme or harmonies to another 
key. Legitimate use of variations is 
as effective in bringing out tlie full 
beauty of a passage in music as the 
repetition of an idea clothed in differ- 
ent language which is the basis of 
Hebrew poetry. Its abuse in either 
music or poetry is intolerably monot- 
onous. But as thorough knowledge 
and skill in the construction of varia- 
tions is essential to the working out 
of FOBM, it is not surprising to find 
that Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and practically all the great composers 
of more recent times, have delighted 
to produce such works. 

Variato. It. Varied, changed, al- 
tered, with variations. 

Vari4. Ft. VABIATO. 

Varney (Pierre J oseph Alphonse) 
composed operettas and conducted. 
B. 1811, Paris; d. 1879, Louis com- 
posed comic operas, revues, and other 
light musical works for the Paris 
stage, numbering more than 80 from 
1870. Son and pupil of P. J. A.; add. 
Paris. 

Vasseur (Leon Felix August 
Joseph) composed masses, many light 
dramatic works; played organ, Ver- 
sailles; conducted Concerts de Paris 
and at the Folies-Berg^res ; pupil the 
iScole Niedcrmeyer. B. May 28, 1844, 
Pas de Calais; add. Paris. 

Vaucorbeil (August Emanuel) 
composed the comic opera “ La Ba- 
taille^P Amour,” 1803; chamber music, 
** Simple Chanson,” and other songs; 
became Inspecteur des Beaux Arts, 
1878; and then managed the Paris 
Op^ra, where his administration was 
chiefly distinguished by parsimony. 
B. Dec. 15, 1821, Rouen; d. Nov. 2, 
1884. 

Vaudeville. Fr. Originally ap- 
plied to a country song similar to 
those written by Oliver Basselin of 
the valleys of Vaux de Vire in Nor- 


mandy in the 15th century. Of a 
satirical nature, these songs liad for 
their subjects love, drinking, and pass- 
ing events, and they became very popu- 
lar, spreading all over France under 
the name of Lais des Vaux de Vire. 
Their eccentric character lived after 
tlicir history was forgotten, and plays 
with songs of this description inter- 
polated came to be called Vaudevilles 
and sometimes Virelais, the songs 
forming an integral portion of the 
])lot or subject. In the United States 
the term is loosely applied to what 
were formerly cjilled “ variety shows,” 
entertainments similar to those given 
in Fiiiglish “ Music halls.” 

Vaughan (Thoma.s) sang ten. Eng- 

lish concerts and oratorio ; ])upil of 
Beckwith while chorister at Norwich 
Cathedral, later sang Eng. Chapel 
Royal, and became vicar choral of St. 
PaiiFs, and lay vicar Westminster 
Abbey. B. 1782, Norwich; d. Jan. 9, 
1843, Birmingham. 

Vauxhall Gardens, originally 
known as Spring Garden, London, 
contained a theatre at wRlch perform- 
ances of light operas and ballets were 
given, as well as concerts, and a ro- 
tunda which was used for concerts 
when the weather was bad. Tlie name 
was derived from that of Jane Vaux, 
an early proprietor, and the Gardens 
first became a popular resort in 1001. 
Fireworks, tight-rope walking, ixnd 
other familiar circus attractions, in 
addition to the concerts, maintained 
the popularity of • the resort until 
1859, by which time it had become 
thoroughly disre])utable, and was 
sold oil* in building lots. Handel’s 
music in celebration of the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapclle w^as performed 
there as a “public rehearsal,” April 
21, 1749, before an audience of 12,000 
people. 

Vavrinecz (Hauritius) composed 
the one-act opera “ Rosamunda,” 
Frankfort-am-Main, 1895, the four-act 
opera “Ratcliff,” Prague, 1895; five 
masses, an oratorio, a symphony; 
was chapelmastcr Pest Cathedral ; 
pupil of Volkmann and Pest Conser- 
vatory. B. July 18, 1858, Czeglcd. 
Hungary; add. Pest. 
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Vecchi or Vecchii (Orazio) com- 
posed “ Amfiparnasso,” which con- 
sisted of a series of .5-part madrij^als 
sung to action in pantomime although 
the players sometimes joined with the 
chorus, Modena, 1595, and whicli he 
called “ commedia harmonica,” a term 
which may be rendered “ musical com- 
edy.” Pupil of Padre Salvatore Es- 
senga, Vecchi himself took orders, and 
was aiclnleacHm of Correggio, and from 
1596 cha])elm.aster of tlie MexUma 
Cathedral and to the Duke. His other 
works, church music, and madrigals 
are in the Venetian stylo. B. about 
1651, Modena; d. Feb. ’l9, 1605. 

Veemente. It. Forcible, vehement. 

Veemenza, con. It. With force 
or vehemence. 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

Sir C. V. Stanford’s three-act opera, to 
book by Squire based on Moore’s poem, 
was first performed Feb. 6, 1881, at 
the Hanover court theatre as “ Der 
verschleiertc Prophet.” 

Velato, Velata. It. Veiled, as 
Voce, voice, the tone of which is not 
clear. • 

Vellutata, Vellutato. It. In a 

soft, velvety manner. 

Velluti (Giovanni Battista) sang 
sop. in opera with great distinc- 
tion, debut at 20 at Forli, and in 1807 
appearing in Niccolini’s “ Trajano ” 
with such success that he was at once 
acclaimed tlie greatest singer of his 
time, and repeating this triumph at 
the San Carlo, Naples, the Scala, 
Milan, and in Vienna, where verses 
were written in his honour, a medal 
struck, and he was crowned ; was the 
last of the celebrated Italian castrati 
singers. In 1825 he received $3000 
for a few appearances at the London 
Opera, and the following season $14,- 
000, although his voice was nearly 
gone. He was likewise an able con- 
ductor; pupil of Calpi. B. 1781, 
Monterone, Ancona; d. 1861. 

Veloce. It, Rapid, swift. 

Velocissimamente. It. Very 
swiftly. 

Veloclssimente. It. Swiftly. 

Velocltk, con. It. With swift- 
ness, rapidity. 

Velocity of Sound. ACOUSTICS 


teaches iliat this varies with the tern- 
peratuH! and density of the medium. 

Venice was the seat of a Royal 
Consorvnlory of Music which taught 
the art in all branches, and which is 
the legitimate successor of the Con- 
servator ii known as the Pietfi, the 
Mendicanti, tlui Ospedaletto and the 
Incurabili, all originally charitable 
organizations, where children, and 
especially girls, might be trained in 
music, and from which, at a suitable 
age, they were dowered })y the state, 
either for marriage or tlie religious 
life. Perforniaiiees of sacred works 
by the pupils of these great schools 
were highly admired by contemporary 
musicians from all parts of the world. 
From the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury, when WILLAKRT Ixicanie chapel- 
master of San Marco Cathedral, 
and founded what became known as 
the Venetian school, the influence of 
Venice in art was of extreme impor- 
tance. There, loo, was the liome of 
MONTE VERDE from whom the mod- 
ern science of harmony dates its be- 
ginnings. Tliore, in 1637, was opened 
the first Opera House, to which tlic 
general public might obtain admission, 
known as the Teatro di San ( ’assiano, 
for which Monleverde composed his 
new opera “ L’Adono,” 1640. It is 
worth while to record that the men w^ho 
risked their fortunes in this first lyric 
theatre w’ero the theorbist, Beiiedcitto 
Ferrari, and the eom])oser, Mjnielli da 
Tivoli. So well did their projeci suc- 
ceed tliat by the beginning of 1700, 11 
opera houses had been erected in Ven- 
ice alone. Of the modern ()])era houses 
in Venice the most celebrated have 
been La Fen ice and the San Mos^. 

Veni Creator Spiritus is the hymn 
provided in the Jtoman Breviary for 
the Feast of the Bimteeost at Vespers, 
and is likewise sung at ordinations, 
and on other solemn occasions. Tra- 
dition makes Oliarleinagne its .author. 
The most eelel^rated of the polyphonic 
settings is that of Palestrina. Bishop 
Cosyn wrote the version used in the 
Anglican Ohurch. 

Venite Exultemus Domino. The 
opening words of the Vulgate version 
of Psalm 95. In the Anglican Church 
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this psalm is sung at Morning 
Prayer. 

Ventadour Theatre, Paris, was 
opened to the public, 1640, and was 
used for opCTa comique from 18‘29 to 
1832, when the company, which previ- 
ously had been domiciled in the Salle 
Feydeau, removed to the Theatre des 
Nouveaut^s. For a time the house 
was used for the Italian Opera, and 
then, after many vicissitudes, became 
a fashionable house for concerts and 
a new Italian company. Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, 1842, Verdi’s ‘‘Ai'da,” 
and Requiem, 1870, were among the 
notable works which had their first 
Parisian performance in this house. 
The old Theatre Ventadour passed out 
of existence, 1879. 

Ventil. (jcr, VALVR enabling the 
brass tubes of the JMFTAIj WIND 
INSTRUMENTS to sound the semi- 
tones and tones between the natural 
open harmonics ; mechanical device on 
the ORGAN which cuts off the wind 
from a particular sound-board. 

Ventile. li. VENTIL. 

Venturelli (Vincenzo) composed 
dramatic works, and wrote on music. 
R. 1851, Mantua; committed suicide, 
1895. 

Venusto. It, Graceful, fine, and 
beautiful. 

Venzano (Luigi) composed an 
opera, popular songs; played ’cello; 
taught. 15. about 1814, Genoa; d. 1878. 

Veracini (Antonio) composed three 
sets of violin sonatas; played violin, 
Florence, 17th century. Francesco 
Maria composed “Adriano,” 1735, and 
other operas, 24 sonatas for violin; 
much chamber music; played violin, 
ranking as the foremost of his day, 
and inspiring Tartini to renewed tech- 
nical study; nephew and pupil of 
ANTONIO. B. 1685, Florence, and 
hence called “ II Fiorentino ”; d. 1750, 
Pisa. 

Veranderungen. Oer. VARIA- 
TIONS; arrangement by which 
“ stops ” on a harpsichord were moved 
in and out. 

_ Verbindung. Oer, Union, connec- 
tion, combination, binding. 

Verdelot (Philippe) composed mad- 
rigals and church music; sang at 


San Marco’s, Venice. B. Flanders; 
d. about 1507. 

Verdi (Giuseppe) composed the 
operas “ERNANI,” “RIGOLETTO,” 
“ TRAVIATA,” “ TROVATORE,” 
“ BALLO IN MASCHERA,” “ AIDA,” 
“OTELLO,” “FAL8TAFF,” a splen- 
did Requiem for Manzoni, two sym- 
phonies, six concertos for piano, an 
“ Inno delle Nazioni ” for the opening 
of the London Exposition, 1802, and 
numerous dramatic works besides those 
named, all of which combined to rank 
him as one of the world’s greatest 
composers. Son of an innkeeper and 
grocer at Roncolc, a hamlet near Bus- 
seto, in what was formerly the Duchy 
of Parma, his fondness for music was 
so conspicuous in childhood that his 
parents, though very poor, managed 
to get him a little spinet when he was 
seven years old, and procured him les- 
sons from Baistrocchi, the organist of 
the Roncole church. In a year the child 
had learned as much as his teacher 
could impart, and at 10 became 
his successor as organist. Two years 
later he had the good fortuiie to arouse 
the admiration of Barezzi, his father’s 
friend and patron in business, and a 
wealthy merchant of Busseto. Barezzi 
was president of the local Philharmonic 
Society, a keen amateur, and, having 
taken young Verdi into his business, 
soon placed him for further instruc- 
tion with Provesi, who was at once 
conductor of the Philharmonic and 
organist of the Busseto church. At 
16 he had the admiration and friend- 
ship of all Busseto. The local Monte 
di Pietil awarded him a stipend of 
$120 for two years, while Barezzi pro- 
vided the means for lessons, and the 
young musician was shipped off to 
Milan. Basili, then director of the 
great conservatory, refused him a 
scholarship on the ground that he 
lacked talent, unable to foresee that 
the institution over which he presided 
would one day proudly adopt as its 
name Reale Conservatorio di “Giu- 
seppe Verdi ” di Milano, but Lavigna, 
cembalist of La Scala, accepted him 
as a pupil, and the boy studied indus- 
triously under that master for the 
next two years. In 1833 Verdi re- 
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^irned to succeed his former teacher, say, his career as a composer may 
Provesi, as church organist and con- rightly be said to liavo beinjn. “ I 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society. T^ombanli alia prima C^rociata,” Feb. 
Provesi 8 death, however, proved the 11, 184:1, I.a Scala, proved a still 
occasion of a series of feuds in the greater success, and marked the lye- 
little town, for the church wardens ginning of Verdi\s unintentional asso- 
chose G. Ferrari as organist in prefer- ciation with the political agitations 
ence to Verdi, and the Philharmonic which were soon to convulse Italy. 
Society thereupon withdrew from as- The Milanese detested the Austrian 
sisting at the church services, and re- rule, and were quick to detect a pas- 
moved its library and archives by sage which could be construed as 
force. The wardens finally obtained a against the government. Verdi was 
decree abolishing the Philharmonic not a politician, nor was he inclined 
Society, but the Verdi fa^dion re- to any kind of activity aside from 
mained as strong as ever. The young music other than that of a country 
composer ^married Barezzi’s eldest gentleman, but there w.as a certain 
daughter in 18.36, and then removed significance in the conspiracy in 
to Milan, taking with him his first “ Ernani ” and in the character of 
opera Oberto Conte di S. Bonifacio.” Francis I, as depicted in “ Lc roi 
Ilis master, Lavigna, had interested s’amuse ” ( which he was forced to 
him in a local singing society which alter to “ Rigolotto ”) . Still later, the 
was preparing to give “ The Creation.” Neapolitan authorities forbade the 
From a volunteer cembalist, Verdi be- use of the title “Gustavo Ml ” for the 
came conductor of this organization, opera now known as “Ballo in Mas- 
and a performance given before the chera,” and he was compelled to sub- 
Archduke Ranicri and his court, won stitute “ Richard, Governor of Bos- 
him immediate recognition among the ton,” for the King, even when the work 
Milanese ifiusicians, and brought him was produced at Rome. These things 
the commission to compose this opera, aroused appndiensions in the authori- 
which he worked on during his sojourn tics which later events fully justified, 
at Busseto. The opera was finally Naples set the example of shouting 
produced at La Scala, 18.39, with fair “ Viva Verdi,” which might be under- 
success, and then the impresario, stood to mean “ viva Vittorio Emman- 
Merelli, engaged him as composer, uele Re D’ Italia,” and later, when 
Verdi was to compose an opera every Verdi was elected as a deputy to the 
eight months, and he was to receive Italian Parliament, was made Senator 
$800 for each, and half the income and Marchese di Busseto, these inci- 
from the copyright. The first of these dents of the stirring epoch preceding 
works was a comic opera, “ Un Giorno the unification of Italy were doubtless 
di Regno.” It had to be composed taken into consideration. To return 
during the months when Verdi was to the chronological order of events in 
overwhelmed with grief at the death the master’s life, he was married in 
of his wife and two children. Natur- 1842 to Giuseppina Strepponi, who 
ally it proved a failure. Verdi re- had created the chief role in “Na- 
solved to write no more, and asked bucco.” In 1844 “ Ernani ” was given 
Merelli to release him from his con- at La Fenice, Venice, where it created 
tract. Merelli wisely agreed to let immense enthusiasm, and was pro- 
him do as he pleased, and then, some dueed .at 15 other opera houses within 
weeks later, gave him Solera’s libretto the next nine months, “i duo hos- 
for “Nabucco” (Nebuchadnezz.ar) to cari” and* “ Giovanna d’Arco, pro- 
read for amusement. As the impre- duced respectively at the Argentina, 
sario had doubtless foreseen, Verdi Rome, and at 

could not resist the creative instinct, highly successful. Attila, Mar. 17, 
and on Mar. 9, 1842, this opera was 1846, T.a Scala, had a vogue partly 
performed with complete success, and due the opportunity again afforded 
with it, as Verdi was accustomed to for a demonstration against Austria, 
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but “Macbeth,” owing to the omis- 
sion of a good tenor part, failed to 
please when given a year later at La 
Pergola, Florence. “ I Masnadieri,” 
to book based on Schiller’s “ Rob- 
bers,” was composed for and performed 
at Her Majesty’s London, July 22, 
1847, and, while not highly successful, 
led to an invitation to Verdi to settle 
in London as a conductor. His Italian 
contracts made it impossible for him 
to accept this engagement. His next 
work, “ II Corsaro,” was produced at 
Trieste, Oct. 26, 1848, and “ La Bat- 
taglia di Legnano ” at Rome, Jan. 
27, 1849. Neither were successful. 
“Luisa Miller,” Dec. 8, 1849, still 
holds its own in Italy, but it was 
Verdi’s last work in the then accepted 
Italian style. “ Stiffelio,” Trieste, 
1850 (“Guglielmo Welingrode ” ) , and 
later known as “Aroldo,” was a com- 
plete failure, but Verdi, who had just 
taken possession of his villa Sant* 
Agata, near Busseto, w'as now enter- 
ing upon his most useful period. The 
first opera composed at Sant* Agata 
was “ Rigoletto.*’ Piave prepared the 
libretto based on Hugo’s “ I^e roi 
s’amuse,” and it was proposed that 
the opera should bear tlie same title. 
The Austrian police objected, and ne- 
gotiations finally ended when the gov- 
ernment agreed that, with certain 
changes, the work might be produced 
with a Did^c in the chief role instead 
of a King. Verdi completed this score 
in 40 days, and it was performed 
Mar. 11, 1851, at Venice. Its popu- 
larity was immediate and still con- 
tinues. “Trovatore,” Apollo Theatre, 
Rome, Jan. 19, 1853, wjis likewise an 
immediate success, but the excessively 
fat Mme. Donatelli completely ruined 
“ Traviata ” when given at La Fenice, 
Venice, Mar. 6 of the same year. The 
following works are now of interest 
chiefly as indicating the gradual 
change in methods of dramatic treat- 
ment, which culminated in “Aida”: 
“ I Vespri Siciliani,” Paris, June 13, 
1855; “Simon Boccanegra,” Mar. 12, 
1857, Venice; “ Ballo in Maschera,” 
Feb. 17, 1859, Rome; “Forza del Des- 
tine, ” Nov. 10, 1862, St. Petersburg; 
“Don Carlos,” Mar. 11, 1867, Paris. 
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Commissioned by the Khedive of 
Egypt to compose an opera for the 
festivities incident to the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and allowed, besides 
an honorarium of $15,000, unlimited 
expense for its production, he evolved 
“ Alda,” which was performed at 
Cairo, in the presence of the court 
and numerous visiting potentates Dec. 
27, 1871. Tliis is the work which has 
proved the inspiration of the Young 
Italian school of composers, and shows 
the closest approach to complete mas- 
tery of the orchestra, and intimate 
connection of text and music which 
had been produced by any Italian 
up to that time. “ Otello,” treated 
in the same S])irit, proved a complete 
triumph for the composer when pro- 
duced at Milan, 1887. During the 
next 13 years Verdi remained in 
silence, exci^pt for the Manzoni Re- 
quiem, 1874, but in 1893 the one event 
of the musical worhl was the perform- 
ance of his “ Fal stair,” a comic opera 
wliich ranks with tlie Avorld’s best pro- 
ductions of its class. A(|mired and 
venerated in his old age, ’Verdi bad 
received decorations and honours from 
all parts of the world. He lived 
quietly and simply, and, having sur- 
vived his wife and all near relations, 
willed the bulk of liis estate for the 
establishment of a home for aged and 
infirm musicians. As his end ap- 
proached he expressed the wish that 
his funeral should be without display, 
but none the less 100,000 people as- 
sembled on that occasion to do honour 
to his memory. Besides the operas 
named, he composed a Pater Noster 
for two sops., con., ten., and bass; an 
Ave Maria for sop. and strings; a 
Mass; a Vesper Service; three Tan- 
tum Ergos; incidental music to Man- 
zoni’s tragedies, and a string quartet. 
Most of the works composed between 
the ages 13 and 18 have been lost. B. 
Oct. 9, 1813, Roncole; d. Jan. 27, 1901, 
Milan. See biographies by Gino Mon- 
aldi, Ger. trans., Holthof, Leipsic, 
1898; Checchi, 1887, Blanche Roose- 
velt, 1887, Ijondon. 

Verdonck (Cornelius) composed 
and conducted church music. B. 1564, 
Turnhout, Belgium; d. 1626, Antwerp. 
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Vere-Sapio, de (Clementine Du- 
cliene) sang sop. in opera, debut in 
Florence at 17, afterwards touring at 
the head of the company of which 
Signor Sapio, her husband, was man- 
ager; sang, Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, and Covcnt Garden, Lon- 
don, 1900-1, and at many festivals; 
pupil of Mine. Albertini-Baucarde. B, 
Paris. 

Vergniigt. Qer. Pleasantly. 

Verhallend. Oer, Dying away. 

Verhaltniss. Qer, Proportion. 

Verhulst (Johannes Josephus 
Herman) composed a Requiem, other 
church music, symphonies, chamber 
music, part-songs; conducted the 
Felix Meritis, Cecilia, and other im- 
portant concerts at Amsterdam and 
The Hague, where lie was also court 
conductor; played violin; was the 
intimate of Schumann and Mciidels- 
solin; pupil of the Royal Music 
School at tlie Hague, and later of the 
Leipsic Clinservatory. B. The Hague, 
Mar. 10, 181G; d. 1891. 

Verilay. Fr. VAUDEVILLE. 

.VerhaifPte Braut. Friedrich Sme- 
tana’s three-act opera, known in the 
original Czech version as “ Prodana 
Nevesta,” and in English as “ The 
Bartered Bride,” was first performed 
at Prague. The first act reveals a 
kirmess in a Bohemian village at 
which the peasants are amusing them- 
selves. Mary, daughter of the rich 
farmer Kruscliina, takes no part in 
the merry-making, for she loves Hans, 
her father’s man servant, and her par- 
ents have determined she shall marry 
Wenzel, son of Micha, a wealthy peas- 
ant from a neighbouring village. 
Vainly does Kezul, the marriage 
broker, plead with her for his client. 
She will have none of Wenzel, and 
frankly tells Kezul that she loves 
Hans. Tn the second act, Wenzel does 
his wooing in person, but with no 
better result. Mary upbraids him for 
attempting to force a marriage on a 
girl who cares nothing for him. TCezul 
thereupon seeks out Hans and offers 
him a sum of money if he will promise 
to withdraw as a suitor, and on learn- 
ing that his rival is a son of Micha, 
Hans pockets tlie money, agreeing 


that “ only Miclia’s son shall wed 
Mary.” The villagers are disgusted 
with the lad’s lack of spirit, for ho 
makes this declaration publicly. In 
the next act, Wenzel has fallen in love 
with Esmeralda, a Spanish dancer who 
belongs to a troupe of strolling enter- 
tainers. Tlie foolish swain agrees to 
play the part of a dancing hear in 
order to be near Esmeralda, and is 
just getting into his bearskin when his 
parents summon liim to sign the mar- 
riage contract. He declines to obey 
them. Kezul shows Mary a document 
in which Hans expresses the wish that 
she marry Miclia’s son,” but she still 
loves Hans, and refuses to marry Wen- 
zel, althongli when Hans presents him- 
self, she scolds him for his lack of gal- 
lantry. When he tells her that he 
wishes her to marry ” Alicha’s son,” 
the girl at last consents. Now, how- 
ever, flans presents himself before 
Alicha, who recognizes in him a son by 
an earlier marriage, who had been un- 
able to get along with Iiis step-mother, 
and had run away from home. As 
“ Aficha’s son ” he is still eligible to 
marry Mary, and the antics of Wenzel 
as a dancing bear havo quite overcome 
any prejudice tluvt old Kruschina felt 
in his favour, and the lovers are thus 
happily united. 

Vermindert. Ocr. Diminished, as 
Dreiklnng, diminished triad. 

Vernier (Jean Aim6) played harp 
and composed; Faris, 18th century. 

Vernon (Joseph) sang sop. and 
later ten. at London operas and at 
Vauxhall; composed popular songs. 
D. 1782. 

Veron (Desir§) managed the Paris 
Op<^ra for five years from 1831, mak- 
ing a large fortune; founde<l the 
“Revue de Paris,” and was propri- 
etor of the “ C^)nstitutionnel wrote 
novels and his own memoirs. B. 1798, 
Paris; (1. 1807. 

Verovio (Simone) published music 
in Rome, wlicre he was the first to use 
the co|)]M’r-|)late process, 1586-1004. 

Verschiebung. Oer, Soft pedal 
of a piano. 

Verse. Parts of an ANTHEM or 
service to ])c sung by a single voice to 
a part; stanza of a song or ballad; 
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verse anthem begins with soli parts 
as opposed to a full anthem beginning 
with a chorus. 

Versette. Ger. Brief pieces for 
the organ used as preludes or volun- 
taries. 

Versetzen. Ger, Transpose. 

Versetzungszeichen. Ger. Acci- 
dentals used in NOTAriON. 

Versiculum. L. Versicle; a short 
sentence in the service of the church 
followed by a response. 

Verspatung. Ger. Delay, retard- 
ation. 

Verstimmt. Ger. Out of tune. 

Versus Eescennini. L. Nuptial 
songs first used by the Fescennians in 
Etruria. The EpiUialamium was de- 
veloped from this kind of poetry al- 
though it was of a more refined 
character. 

Vertatur, Verte. L. " Turn over.” 

Verwandt. Ger. Related, as ton- 
arten, related keys. 

Verwechselung. Ger. Changing 
or altering the tone, time, or key. 

Verweilend. Ger. Delaying. 

Verwerfung. Ger. Transposing. 

Verzierungen. Ger. Ornaments, 
embellishments. 

Verzdgerung. Ger, Retardation. 

Vesperae. L. Vespers, the most 
important musically of the Horae Can- 
onicae, of which it is next to the last. 
There are first the versicle and re- 
sponse ** Deus in adjutorium,” fol- 
lowed by five psalms, each with its 
proper antiphon, then a capitulum, a 
hymn, the Magnificat, with a special 
antiphon, the prayer for the day, and 
(kmunemorations. Where Compline is 
observed, the vespers end with the 
Commemoration, but otherwise pro- 
ceed to one of the “ antiphons of Our 
Lady,” which include “Alma Re- 
demptoris,” “Ave Regina,” “Regina 
Coeli,” and “ Salve Regina.” 

Vesperale. L. Vesperal ; portion 
of the Antiphonarium Romanum con- 
taining the Vcspera\ 

Vestale, La. S]>ontini’s three- act 
opera, first given in Paris, Dec. 16, 1807. 

Vestris (Eliza Lucy) sang con. in 
London operas ; debut, 1815, King’s 
Theatre, where her husband was ballet 
master, and afterwards with success 


in both serious and comic opera in 
Paris. For a time she assisted her 
second husband, Charles Mathews, to 
manage Covent Garden. B. 1797 ; 
daughter of the artist Bartolozzi and 
granddaughter of the famous en- 
graver; d. Aug. 8, 1856, Fulham. 

Vezzosamente. It. Softly, ten- 
derly, and gracefully. 

Vezzoso. It. Tender, sweet, and 
graceful. 

Viadana (Ludovico Gross!) in- 
vented the term basso continuo, and' 
was first to apply this form of accom- 
paniment to church music, of which 
he was a prolific composer; chapel- 
master and priest at Fano, Concordia, 
and finally at Mantua. B. about 1565, 
Lodi; d. after 1644. 

Vianesi (Auguste Charles Leon- 
ard Frangois) conducted opera at 
Drury Lane, London, then New York, 
INfoscow, 8t. Petersburg, 12 years at 
Covent Garden, Inter at Paris Op4ra, 
and again New York. B. Nov. 2, 1837, 
Leghorn ; d. New York, Nov. 11, 1908. 

Vianna da Motta (Jos§) played 
piano, making successful tours ,of 
Europe; pupil of Lisbon and Schar- 
wenka conservatories, and of Schaffer, 
Liszt, and von BUlow; of Portuguese 
parentage. B. April 22, 1868, Isle of 
St. Tliomas, Africa; add. Paris. 

Viard-Louis (Jenny) played piano 
in concert, and taught in London; 
prize pupil Paris Conservatoire. B. 
Sept. 29, 1831, Carcassonne; maiden 
name Martin ; ra. Louis, the com- 
poser, then Viard, a Paris merchant. 

Viardot-Garcia (Michelle Ferdi- 
nand Pauline) sang mez. sop. in 
opera with distinguished success, de- 
but in concert, 1837, Brussels, and in 
opera, May 9, 1839, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, as “Desdemona” in 
“ Othello,” thereafter as “ Orph6e ” 
and “ Alceste ” in Gluck’s operas, as 
“Roaina,” “Norma,” “Arsace,” “Azu- 
cena,” “ Fides,” “ Valentine,” etc., in 
all parts of the world. Pupil of 
her lather, Manuel GARCIA, and of 
her mother in vocal, she had been 
trained at the piano by Marcos Vega 
while living with her parents in New 
York, and afterwards studied that in- 
strument with Meysenberg and Liszt. 
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During an engagement in Paris, 1839, 
she married Viardot, an impresario 
and journalist, who resigned from the 
Opera and managed her tours. 
“ Fidcs ” in “ Prophete ” and “ Sapho ” 
in the Gounod opera were her prin- 
cipal creations. In 18(53 she retired 
for a time to Baden-Baden, and then 
settled in Paris, where she devoted her- 
self to teaching and composition, her 
works including a vocal method, three 
operas, GO songs, and six pieces for 
violin and piano. When in tlie zenith 
of her power her voice ranged from 
c to P". B. July 18, 1821, Paris. 
8ee biography by La Mara. Louise 
H. composed two comic operas, piano 
quartet; taught vocal at the Frank- 
fort Hoeh (Jonservatory to 188G, when 
she founded lier own school in Berlin. 
B. Dec. 14, 1841, Paris; daughter of 
M. F. P. ; add. Berlin. Mme. Cham- 
erot and Marianne Viardot were con- 
cert singers; pupils and daughters of 
M. F. P. • Paul played violin; was 
conductor Paris Opera ; pupil of 
L(ionard. B. July 20, 1857, son of 
M. F. P.; hdd. Paris. 

Vibrante. It» . Vibrating, tremu- 
lous. 

Vibration. Term in ACOUSTICS, 
for the Avave-like motion by which a 
musical tone is produced. 

Vibrato. Tremulous quality of 
tone or the affected tremolo as opposed 
to an equal pure production. 

Vicar Choral. LAY VICAR or 
singer in a Cathedral choir, not in 
orders. 

Vidal (B.) composed sonatas and 
wrote a method for guitar, on which 
he was virtuoso. D. Paris, 1800. 
Jean Joseph played 20 years in Bail- 
loPs quartet, conducted at Thefltrc 
Italieii; played first violin Louis Phil- 
ippe’s band; prize pupil of Kreutzer. 
B. 1789, Sorbzc; d. 1807, Paris. Louis 
Antoine wrote “ Les Instruments a 
archet,” 1878, etc. ; ifiayed ’cello; pu- 
pil of Franchfimme. B. July 10, 1820, 
Rouen. Franqois wrote “ Lou Tam- 
bourin,” which gives a history of the 
Provencal pipe and tabor. B, July 
14, 1832, Aix. 

Vidal (Paul Antonin) composed 
the three-act lyric fantasy “ Eros,” 


1802; the ballet maladetta,” 

1803; the lyric drama “Guernica,” 
Op<?ra Coniique, 1805; the suite “Les 
myst^res d’Kleusis” for orchestra; 
conducted at Paris Op6ra; taught 
solfege at tlie Paris Conservatoire, 
where he won the prix de Rome, 1883, 
with his cantata “ r.,e Gladiateur.” B. 
June IG, 1863, Toulouse; add. Paris. 

Vide. Fr, Open. 

Vido. It. Open. 

Viel. Ocr. “ .Much,” as mit vielem 
ton, with much tom*. 

Vielle. Fr. llUllDY-GlTRDy. 

Vielstimmig. Her. For many 
voices. 

Vienna is the seat of the Imperial 
Opera, an institution which is ante- 
dated only by those temporary organ- 
izations which assisted at the birth of 
this form of art in Florence and 
Venice. Works of Cavalli and Cesti 
dating from the first half of the 17th 
century now in the archives of the 
Imperial Court Library, where 
countless oth(‘r valuuhle, records of 
early musical activity arc stored, give 
sullicieiit proof tliat tin* capital of the 
Holy Roman Empire had become fa- 
miliar with “ opera in musica ” almost 
as soon as it had received definite form 
in its native Italy. Still earlier the 
Imperial Court Chapel and the choir 
of 8t. Stephen’s had drawn the 
best musicians from all ])aris of the 
world to Vienna, and training schools 
had been established for the educa- 
tion of singers and instrumentalists. 
The Cantorei of vSt. Stephens, and the 
Convict of the Ilofcapelle, where 
many important composers from the 
Haydns to Schubert were trained, were 
based on precisely the same general 
principles Avhicli govcTiied the Matt- 
rise of France, the (Cathedral School 
of England, or to point out an iso- 
lated example, the TIIOMASSCIIULE 
at Leipsic. But with the beginnings of 
opera, V'^ienna assumed an even more 
commanding position in the world of 
music. Such great composers, teach- 
ers, and ilK'orists as Porpora and Fux 
Avcire calh*d in to lend their talents to 
the establishment of opera, and to 
give the history of opera in Vienna 
would amount to that of music itself. 
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For the decade ending 1907 Gustav 
MAHLER had been chiefly responsible 
for the high standard maintained at 
the ImpeTial Opera. When he retired 
to become chief director at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, 
Felix WEINGARTNER, one of the 
world’s foremost “ prima donna con- 
ductors,” was taken from the Herlin 
Royal Opera to succeed him. The fir^t* 
year of Wcingartner’s tenure df office 
was signalized by the production of 
“Red Gred,” by Julius Jlittner, the 
cordial reception of which made other 
Austrian composers hopeful of an 
early hearing. But if Vienna was 
compelled txi draw upon Italy for its 
opera, it was the home of the string 
quartet and the symphony. Four of 
the greatest names in music, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert are 
intimately associated Avitli the city, 
and of these the first three may be 
said to have given the symphony and 
chamber music their final FORM, 
while Schubert, the master of song, 
contributed some of his best work to 
tlie enriciiment of the purely Viennese 
literature of this class. Jlesidcs the 
Ilofoper, Vienna contains the Theater 
an der Wien and the Kllrnthnerthor 
Theatre. It is the home of the GE- 
SELLSCHAFT DER MU8TK- 
FREIJNDE, one of the oldest and most 
important musical societies in the 
world. The AUGARTEN and the RE- 
DO LJBTENf^A A L were famous for the 
concerts of the classic period, and 
the hall of the Gesellschaft is among 
the best known music centres of recent 
times. Besides many private music 
schools, Vienna possesses the excellent 
Conservatory which was founded by 
the Gesellschaft, and taught thou- 
sands of students from 1817, and 
which possessed a complete faculty for 
music, opera, and the drama. From 
1851 the Conservatory was headed by 
Hellmesberger, and Ernst, Goldmark, 
Joachim, Richter, and Staudigl were 
among the most distinguished students 
during this golden period. The teach- 
ing staff averaged 60, and the enroll- 
ment 1000, The most important of 
the early Vienna publishing houses 
were those of ARTARIA and DIA- 


BELLI. Of the piano makers the 
STREICHERS ’^ere among the best 
known. 

Vierdank (Johann) played organ 
and composed; Stralsund, 1641. 

Vierfach. Oer, Four-fold; having 
four ranks of organ pipes. 

. Viergesang. Ger. Song for four 
parts: 

Vierling (Georg) composed over- 
tures to “ The Tempest,” “ Maria 
Stuart,” “Im Friihling,” etc; sym- 
phony, Op. 33; conducted; played 
organ and piano; founded a Bach 
choir in Berlin, of which he was long 
conductor; royal professor, Dr. Mus., 
etc. ; pupil of Rinck and Marx. Other 
compositions, “Alarichs Tod,” “Kon- 
stantin,” “ Der Raub der Sabineriii- 
nen,” Op. 50, Psalm 137 with orches- 
tra. B. Frankentlial, Palatinate, Sept. 
5, 1820; d. June, 1001, Wiesbaden. 

Vier spiel. Ocr, Quartet; a com- 
position in four parts. 

Vierstimmig. Ger, For* four voices 
or instruments or in four i)arts. 

Vierstiick, Ger, Work for four 
players, a (|uart(;t. 

Viertelnote. Ger, Quarter note, 
crotchet, fourth ]){irt of a semibreve. 

Viertheilston. Ger. Quarter tone, 
half a semitone, 

Viervierteltakt. Ger. Duple time 
of four crotchets in a measure. 

Vierzweiteltakt. Ger. Duple lime 
of four minims in a measure. 

Vieuxtemps (Henri) composed the 
violin concertos, No. 1 in E, Op. 10; 
No. 2 in F sharp minor, Op. 19 ; No. .5, 
A minor, Ou. 37 ; a Fantaisie Caprice, 
Ballade et Polonaise, sonata for violin 
and piano, cadenzas for Beethoven’s 
violin concerto, which are still played, 
“Honimage h Paganini,” variations on 
“ Yankee Doodle,” and much other 
music which has been forgotten; was 
one of the foremost of French violin- 
ists, touring Europe with great success 
and America, 1 844-57-70, debut at 
eight. Pupil of Lecloux, then of de 
Beriot, Sechter, and Reicha, he de- 
served and enjoyed great popularity. 
Ho was solo violinist to the Czar, and 
violin teacher, St, Petersburg Con- 
servatory, 1846-52; taught at Brus- 
sels Conservatory and conducted the 
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Popular Concerts, Brussels, 1871-73, University, from 1890; pupil of Thcr- 
when his retirement was enforced by niignon and Cravoro; LL.D., Turin 
paralysis; chevalier of the Order of 1887. B. June 20, 1803, {San Mauro! 
Leopold. B. Feb. 20, 1820, Verviers, Turin; add. Turin. 

Belgium; d. June 6, 1881, Algiers. Villarosa, di (liarquis Carlo An- 
See biography by Randoux, 1801. tonio) wrote life of Pergolesi and vaL 

Vif. Fr. Lively, brisk. uablc account of Neapolitan com- 

Vigano (Salvatore) composed the posers; royal liistoriographer. B. 
opera “Raoul, sire de Crequi”;' ar- 1702, Naples; d. 1847, Naples, 
ranged and danctid in Beethoven’s Villars, de (Frangois) wrote his- 

ballet “Prometheus.” B. Mar. 29, toricai and critical worka on music. 
1709, Naples; d. Aug. 10, 1821, B. 1825, lie do Bourbon; d. 1879, 

Milan. Paris. 

Vigna (Arturo) conducted Italian Vlllebois (Constantin Petrovitch) 
operas at the Metropolitan Opera composed and taught. B. 1817, War- 
House, New York, during the Con- saw; d. 1882. 

ried administration, and at Covent Villi. Giacomo Puccini’s two-act 

Garden; pupil of the Milan Con- fairy opera was composed for a com- 
servatory. petition instituted by ilie puhlish(*r 

Vigorosamente. It. Vigorously. Sonzogno, but failed to rectnve the 
Vigoroso. It. Vigorous, forcible, award. The composer t lien revised the 
bold. ^ work, raised it from one to two acts, 

Vigiiela. Sp. Simple kind of and it was first performed May 31, 
guitar. 1884, at the Teatro dal Verme, Milan. 

Vilbac, db (Alphonse Charles Re- xMthough the “ Wilis ” or “ Villi ” .are 
naud) composed “ Au clair de Lune” supposed to have been Servian fairies, 
and other successful light operas; the composer lays the sceme of Ins 
play<itl organt St. Eugene, Paris, 1855-- opera in the Black Forest. The opera 
71; pupil of Hal^vy at the Paris Con- opens with the botrotluil of Roberto to 
servatoire, where he captured the x>rix Anna, daughter of (luglielmo Wulf, 
de Rome, 1844. B. June 3, 1829, Mont- and these three roles, ten., sop., and 
pellicr; d. Mar. 19, 1884, Brussels. bar., resjiectivcdy, are tlie only solo 
Villageois. Fr. Rustic. parts, the rest of the action devolving 

Villancico. ISp. Song in the popu- on ehoriisos of fairies and peasants, 
lar metre of the 15th century, corn- After the betrothal Roberto goes to 
posed of two or more stanzas, each Mayenee, where lie ])Ianges into ilissi- 
having seven lines and, like the mad- jiation, prolonging his aliscnce until 
rigal, of epigraminatic form. Motets Anna desfiairs of ever seeing him 
sung on Christmas Eve, which are again, and finally dies of a broken 
always called Villancicos. heart. The seeond aet reveals Anna’s 

Villanella. It. Rustic dance ac- fuii(‘ral. Roberto returns in timi; to 
companied with singing, the melody meet the cortiige, and is overeome with 
usually lively and the rhjdhm well horror at the result of his folly. 44ie 
marked. When any Avords Avere used fairies ilien cona^ upon the seene. It is 
they were commonplace, and AA^crc sim- their duty to punisli faithless lovers, 
ilar to madrigals and ballets. The and in aid of this mission tlicw bring 
villanella or villotte and villancico Anna’s ghost to upbraid Roberto. In 
were the precursors of the madrigal, the midst of a wild dame by the Villi, 
The term later came into use to do- Ann.a embraces her lover, Avho in- 
scribe compositions in rustic style not staiitly falls dead at her feet, 
intended for voices, which were em- Villoing (Alexander) wrote a 
bellished with variations on the origi- method for piamt; (*omposed for that 
nal subject. iiistruinent, whieli he playt'd, and 

Vlllanesco. It. Rustic. taught, St. Peiershurg. D. 1878, St, 

Villanis (Luigi Alberto) taught Potershurg. 

»ausic 808 thetic 8 and history, Turin Villotte. It. First secular pieces 

45 
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in harmony after the revolt against 
tlie formalism of counterpoint headed 
by Monteverde. Every liberty in 
harmony was used in this kind of 
composition, while church music was 
only written according to strict rules. 
Music of this class, to which the Vil- 
lancico and Villanella also belonged, 
and from which sprang the madrigal, 
was detested by such scholars as Mor- 
ley, who wrote, condemning the Vil- 
lottc : “ even disallowances may be 

taken at pleasure, uniting a clownish 
music to a dovish matter.” 

Villoteau (Guillaume AndrS) 
wrote part of a notable work on Egypt 
while a member of the commission of 
savants who accompanied Napoleon 
there, and numerous works on music; 
pupil of the Mans Maitrisc, he later 
sang ten. in the Paris Op6ra chorus, 
studied at the Sorbonne, etc. B. 1759, 
Bellcme; d. 1839, Tours. 

Vina. Indian guitar or BTNA. 

Vincent (Alexander Joseph H.) 
wrote controversial works on music, 
attempting to prove that the Creeks 
were familiar with harmony. B. 1797, 
Pas de Calais ; d. 1868, Paris. 

Vincent (Charles John) composed 
the oratorio “ Ruth,” the overture 
“ The Storm,” 8-part choral fugue, 
three cantatas; played organ, Christ 
Church, London, 1883-91; Dr. Mus., 
Oxford; pupil Leipsic Conservatory 
and of his father, an organist of the 
same name. B. Sept. 19, 1852, Dur- 
ham, Eng. ; add. London. George 
Frederick composed the cantata with 
orchestra, “Sir Humphrey Cilbert”; 
conducted and played organ, Sunder- 
land, from 1882; pupil Leipsic Con- 
servatory. B. Mar. 27, 1855; brother 
of CHAm.ES JOHN; add. Sunderland. 

Vincent (Heinrich Joseph) com- 
posed operas, operettas, popular songs ; 
wrote on theory; taught, sang, and 
conducted in Vienna, Halle, Wiirz- 
burg, and Czemowitz. B. Feb. 23, 
1819, Theilheim near Wurzburg; d. 
1901. 

Vincentino (Nicola) invented an 

“ archicerabalo ” having several key- 
boards to make possible the restora- 
tion of the Greek modes; played 
clavier; composed and wrote on 


theory; priest and chapelmaster to 
Cardinal Este of Ferrara; probably 
pupil of Willaert at Venice. B. 1511, 
Vicenza; d. about 1576, Milan, 
Vinci (Leonardo) composed 
“Ifigenia in Tauride,” Venice, 1725, 
and in all 26 operas, two oratorios, 
and much church music ; pupil of 
Pergolesi, Porpora, and Greco. B. 
1690, Strongoli, Naples; poisoned 
1732. 

Vining (Helen Sherwood) wrote 
musical text-books. B. July 4, 1855, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Vinning (Louisa) played harp and 
sang in English concerts, debut in 
childhood; pupil of Mori. B. Devon- 
shire, Eng.; m. J. S. C. Heywood, 1865, 
and retired. 

Viol. Bow instrument not unlike 
the modern violin in shape, though 
somewhat larger, and having five or 
six strings, common throughout Eu- 
rope from the 11th century until su- 
perseded by the improved instruments 
developed by the Cremonese makers. 
The DOUBLEBASS is the only viol 
to be found in the modern orchp,strn, 
although viols were formerly made 
in several sizes to correspond to the 
modern string quartet. A set of these, 
instriunents was called a “ chest ” or 
“ consort ” of viols. 

Viola. Tenor VIOLIN, having four 
strings, the two lowest covered witli 
wire, and all tuned in fifths, the high- 
est sounding a'. The viola is only 
slightly larger than the violin, and tlio 
technique of the instrument is prac- 
tically the same, but as the notes are 
much rougher in quality, and have a 
veiled tone, the viola is rarely used 
a solo instrument. In the hands of 
such a master as Paganini it must 
have sounded to better advantage. It 
is certain that he thought well of il, 
since he played it, and requested Ber- 
lioz to compose for it. 

Viola Bastarda. Bass viol which 
developed into the BARYTON. 

Viola d’Amore. Tenor VIOL hay- 
ing from seven to 14 sympathetic 
metal strings in addition to the 
seven strings which were run over 
a finger board for stopping. The sym- 
pathetic strings give a beautiful effect, 
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and though the players on this in- 
strument died out for a time, and were 
by no means common in 1908, it can 
no longer be classed as obsolete. An 
obbligato part for viola d’amore oc- 
curs in Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots.” 

Viola da Braccio or da Spalla. 

Obsolete six -stringed viol wliicli luis 
given way before the modern VIOLA, 
which it resembled in compass. It was 
called “ di Braccio ” and “ di Spada ” 
when held along the arm or to the 
shoulder for playing. 

Viola da Gamba. A viol closely 
corresponding to the modern ’cello in 
compass, but having six strings and a 
fretted fingerboard. It formed the 
bass of a “ consort ” of viols, and w’as 
still played in 1908 by a few lovers of 
old music. The name is also used for 
an organ stop of 8-ft. pitch. 

Viola di Bordone. BARYTON. 

Viola Pomposa. It, Species of 
VIOLA DA GAMBA invented by John 
Sebastian ♦Bach. It had five strings, 
the four lower ones tuned in fifths 
like the ’cello, while the fifth one was 
tui^d in E,Hhus greater facility in the 
execution of extended passages was 
allowed. As the skill of ’cello 
players increased, the viola pomposa 
became unnecessary. 

Viole (Rudolph) played and taught 
piano; composed. 13. 1815, Schoch- 
witz, Mansfeld; d. 1867, Berlin. 

Violetta. Small VIOL. 

Violetta Marina. It, Stringed 
instrument, the tone of which was 
similar to the VIOLA D’AMORE. 
Called Violetta piccola and Ilaute- 
contre by the French. 

Violin. The most important of 
modern solo and orchestral instru- 
ments, and the only one which is 
ciipable of simulating all the effects 
of the human voice save that of articu- 
late speech. The name is the diminu- 
tive for viol, and it is somewhat 
smaller than the older instrument 
from which it was evolved. The com- 
pass^ is from g to c”", with all inter- 
mediate shades of tone, while its 
power for brilliant effects, big tone, or 
the most delicate pianissimo is prac- 
tically unlimited in the hands of a 
skilful player. Technically, the violin 


may be described as a wooden reson- 
ance box, pierced with two f-shaped 
sound holes, the back and belly 
brought into harmonious vibration by 
means of a bridge. At one end is the 
neck, which alVords a finger-board for 
three gut and one wdre spun string, 
which are tuned in fifths, g, d', a', e”. 
These strings pass over a bridge about 
mitlway between the sound holes, and 
are fastened at the lower end to a 
tail, which is in turn attached to the 
lower part of the body or resonance 
box. At the upper end the strings 
fasten to tuning pegs, by which their 
tension, and consequently their pitch, 
may be altered or maintained. When 
played by the bow, the bow, well 
charged wdth rosin, is drawn across a 
string or strings with the right hand, 
W'hile the strings arc stopped with the 
fingers of the left hand. The har- 
monic register is obtained by touch- 
ing the strings lightly instead of 
stopping them. The pizzicato effect is 
the result of plucking the strings with 
the fingers, and the col legno by strik- 
ing them with the wood of the bow. 
The use of the sordino or mute placed 
on the bridge gives a peculiar mellow 
or veiled tone. The history of the 
violin may be traced to the RAVANA- 
STRON, played in Ceylon many cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Ori- 
ental variations of this instrument 
include the (fiiinese fiddle or Urh- 
heen, the Kemangeh, which is common 
in Moslem countries, the Rehab of 
Egypt, from which the early European 
Rebec may be descended. From the 
Rebec or Crwth woni developed the 
Fithelo, Vi tula, and finally the Viol. 
From the viol to the violin was but a 
step. Tliat stop was first taken cither 
by Andrea AM ATI or by Gasparo da 
8ALO, and the final progress in the 
perfection of the instrument may be 
further traced in the biographical 
notices of the STRA DI JARTI, the 
GUARNERTT and RUGGIERl, 
STAINER, KT.OTZ, GAND, LUPOT, 
VUTLLAIJMP7, and the evolution of the 
bow in the life of TOIJRTE. See 
Hart’s ‘"The Violin,” Violin making 
as it was and is,” E. H. Allen ; “ Les 
Instruments a Archet,” Vidal ; “ Ge- 
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schichte der Bogen-lnstrumentc,” 
Riihlmann. 

Violin Clef. G clef placed upon 
the first line of the stave where it was 
known as the French violin clef. Now 
obsolete. 

Violino primo. It, First violin. 

Violino principale. It, Solo violin 
or leader. 

Violino Ripieno. Violin part re- 
quired only to fill in and strengthen 
the whole. 

Violino secondo. It, Second 
violin. 

Violin Steg. Oer, Bridge of a 
violin. 

Violon. Ft, VIOLIN; in Germany 
the same word is used for the 
DOUBLE-BASS. 

Violoncello. It, “ Little Violone ” 
or bass. The instrument referred to 
throughout this book, and popularly, 
as the ’CELLO. Like the violin, of 
which it forms the bass, it has four 
strings, tuned in fifths, of which the 
highest is a. In concerted music the 
compass usually extends to a', and in 
the hands of soloists an octave higher, 
so that while the lower notes are 
scored on the bass clef, the upper notes 
are placed on the C or G clef. The 
’cello was evolved from the viol da 
gamba. It is one of the most im- 
portant of solo instruments, having an 
indescribably rich singing tone, capable 
of every shade of tone and expression 
like the violin, and as it affords 
greater facility for rapid passages than 
the double bass, such parts are usually 
written for it, while the larger instru- 
ment is assigned the fundamental bass 
an octave below. 

Violone. It, DOUBLEBASS. 

Viotta (Henri) directed the Royal 
Conservatory at The Hague from 1896; 
wrote “ Lexicon der Toonkunst,” 1889 ; 
edited the “ Maanblad voor Muzick ” ; 
founded and conducted Wagner Soci- 
ety in Amsterdam ; pupil Cologne 
Conservatory. B. July 16, 1848, Am- 
sterdam; add. Amsterdam. 

Viotti (Giovanni Battista) com- 
posed a violin concerto. No. 22, in A 
minor, still in repertoire, and in all 
29 concertos, 61 duets, 21 string quar- 
tets, and much other chamber music. 


being first to adapt the concerto to the 
sonata form, with full orchestral ac- 
companiment; was the foremost vio- 
linist of his day, and the last repre- 
sentative of the classical Italian 
school, and the teacher of Rode, Bail- 
lot, and others. Son of the village 
blacksmith of Fontanetto, his bishop 
discovered in him precocious musical 
talent, and sent him to Turin, where 
he had lessons of Pugnani, played in 
the court orchestra, and in 1780 made 
his first concert tour in company with 
his master. Declining the post of 
court violinist to Catherine II of 
Russia, he settled in Paris, but, dis- 
gusted by the success of a rival, of 
inferior powers at the Concert Spirit- 
uel, resolved to abandon public con- 
certs, altliough ho led the orchestra 
established by tlie Princes de Conti 
and de Sourbise, and played at court. 
In 1788 he joined Ldonard, Marie 
Antoinette’s hair-dresser, in foimding 
the Italian Opera in Paris; but, hav- 
ing lost his fortune in the French 
Revolution, was obliged to resume vio- 
lin playing in London. In 179§l, he 
managed the Italian Opera and Opera 
concerts in London, but, failing to 
achieve a financial success, drifted into 
the wine business. In 1802 he played 
at the Consen^atoire, Paris, and was 
most cordially received, and in 1819- 
22 he was director of the Paris Opdra, 
but without being able to restore its 
former prestige. Granted a pension of 
$1200, he returned to London, playing 
and giving concerts at his home, and 
accepting a few pupils, but without 
ever overcoming his aversion to ap- 
pearing at public entertainments. 1>. 
Mar. 23, 1753, Piedmont; d. Mar. 10, 
1824, London. See biog. by Fayolle, 
1810, Paris ; Baillot, 1825, Paris. 

Virdung (Sebastian) wrote a com- 
prehensive description of the musical 
instruments of his day and Tablaturc, 
dedicated to the Prince Bishop of 
Strassburg and published at Basic. 
1511, which was reproduced in fac- 
simile, Berlin, 1882; composed 4-part 
German songs; was priest and organ- 
ist. 

Virelay. Fr, VAUDEVILLE. 

Virginals. SPINET, which may 
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have been so named because often 
played by young ladies (long before 
Queen Klizabetli’s day). It was 
played by means of a keyboard, 
like the harpsichord and piano, of 
which it was the precursor, but was 
small and box shaped, being placed on 
a stand or table for performance. 
There was one string to ca(di note, and 
these were set in action by means of 
quill, leather, or metal plectra at- 
tached to “ jacks.” The compass was 
usually about three octaves, and the 
tone very delicate and sweet. 

Virgula. L, Stem or tail of a note ; 
or Ncumaj used in NOTATION. 

Virtuose. Oer. VIRTUOSO. 

Virtuoso. It. Skilled performer on 
the violin or some other instrument. 
The word was formerly synonymous 
with amateur. 

Visetti (Alberto Antonio) wrote 
“ A History of the Art of Singing,” 
translations, etc. ; taught singing, 
Royal CoTlcge of Music ; played 
piano ; was concert pianist at Nice, 
and then ^nductor to the Empress 
Eugfenie, smling in London on the 
fall of the Empire; pupil of Mazzu- 
cato, Milan Conservatory. B. May 1.3, 
1846, Spalato, Dalmatia ; add. London. 

Vista. It. “ Sight,” as Prima, 
at first sight. 

Vistamente, Vitamente. It, 
Briskly, rapidly, with life. 

Vitale (Tomaso) composed a Cha- 
conne and five sets of sonatas for two 
violins and bass; played violin and 
conducted at Bologna and Modena. 
B. about 1650, Bologna. 

Vital! (Filippo) composed and 
sang; Florence, 17th century. 

Vitall (Giovanni Battista) com- 
posed sonatas, ballets, etc.; was court 
chapelmaster at Modena. B. about 
1644, Cremona; d. Oct. 12, 1692, 
Modena. 

Vitry, de (Bishop Philippe) wrote 
on theoiy; became Bishop of Meaux. 
B. Vit^, Pas de Calais; known also 
as Bhilippus di Vitriaco ; d. 1316, 
Meaux. 

Vittoria, da (Tomaso Ludovico) 

composed an “ Olficium Defunctorum ” 
for six voices for the Empress Maria, 
Madrid, 1605, and much other church 


music wliicli ranked him second only 
to Palestrina. A native of Spain, he 
became cliapclmaster to the Collegium 
Germanicum, Romo, 157.3, and it is 
assumed from his style that he must 
have mastered the contrapuntal lore 
of the Netlierlanders at an earlier 
period, and to have come under the 
iniluence of Palestrina, without, how- 
ever, actually having been his pupil. 
From 1575 to 1581) Vittoria was choir- 
master at the church of St. Apollinaris 
and then became vice chapelmaster of 
the court at Madrid. During his so- 
journ in Rome he was on terms of 
close intimacy with Palestrina, and it 
is probable that he was raised to the 
priofithood there. Ilis compositions 
include: a book of motets for four to 
eight voices, Venice, 1572; a “ Liber 
primus ” of Masses, Psalms, and a 
Magnificat, Venice, 1576; Magnificats 
and Antiphons, 1589, Rome; a set of 
hymns for foiir voices and four Psalms, 
1581, Rome, which therefore preceded 
and may have inspired Palcstrina^s 
Hymnal; motets for 4, 5, 6, 8 and 12 
voices, Rome, 158.3; motets for all the 
feasts of the year, Rome, 1588; Nine 
Masses dedicated to Philip 11 of Spain, 
four to six voices, Rome, 158.3; Olli- 
cium Hebdomadae Sanctae, containing 
the Improporia, Lamentations, and 
Turbac of the Ihxssion, Rome, 1585; 
a book of Masses dedicated to (\ardinal 
Albert, in recognition of the composer's 
appointment as chaplain to the Im- 
perial court, Rome, 1502, and finally 
the requiem for Empress Maria al- 
ready mentioned. B. prol)ah1y at Avila, 
about 1540; known also as Tomas Imis 
do Victoria; d. probably at Madrid 
about 1608. 

Vivace, Vivacemente. It. Lively, 
sprightlv, quickly. 

Vivacetto. It. Rather lively. 

Vivacezza, VivacitA It. Vi- 
vacity, liveliness. 

Vivacissimo. It. Very lively. 

Vivaldi (Abbate Antonio) com- 
posed sonatas and concertos for violin, 
on which he was a virtuoso; directed 
the Picla (k)nsorvatorio, Venice, 171.3 
to 1713 ; also composed 28 forgotten 
operas, cantatas ; i)ni)il of his fatlier, 
a violinist at San Alarco, Venice, and 
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in early life soloist to the Landgrave 
of Ilesse-Darmstadt. B. about 1676; 
d. 1743, Venice. 

Vivamente. It, Lively, briskly. 

Vive. Fr, Brisk, quick, lively. 

Vivente. It, Animated, lively. 

Vivezza, con. It. With life and 
animation. 

Vivier (Albert Joseph) composed 
an opera and wrote on harmony ; pupil 
of Fetis. B. Dec. 16, 1816, Huy, 
Belgium. 

Vivier (Eugene Leon) played horn 
at Paris Op6ra and became favourite 
of Napoleon ITT; is said to have dis- 
covered a method by which triads could 
be played on the horn, simulating the 
effect of a trio or even a quartet, but 
refused to divulge this secret, which 
was not due to special mechanism (his 
favourite horn is preserved in tlie Con- 
servatoire Museum), composed songs 
and was a noted wit; pupil of Callay. 
B. 1821, Ajaccio. 

Vleeshouwer, de (Albert) com- 
posed the symphonic poem “ De wilde 
Jaeger,” the operas “ LVcole des 
P^res,” 1892, and “ Zryni,” 1895, Ant- 
werp; pupil of Jan Blockx. B. June 
8, 1863, Antwerp; add. Antwerp. 

Vocal. For or by the voice; music 
for SINGING; compositions so ar- 
ranged and written as to be easy and 
effective for the voice; the ‘‘singing” 
quality of tone obtained from an 
instrument. 

Vocal Concerts were those founded 
by Harrison in London, on his retire- 
ment from the ANCTFNT CONCEllTS, 
and continued, 1792-1812, wdien he 
died, and they were merged with those 
founded by Knyvett and Vaughan, and 
supported by subscription until 1821, 
when they ceased. 

Vocale. It. Belonging to the voice. 

Vocalezzo. It. Exercise for the 
voice. 

Vocalization. Control of the voice 
and vocal sounds and the method of 
producing and phrasing notes with the 
voice. 

Vocalizzi. It. Vocal exercises. 

Vocal Score. SCORE showing the 
voice parts. 

Vocal Society gave concerts in 
London at which the works of native 


composers were frequently produced, 
from 1832. The first performance of 
Spohr’s oratorio known in English as 
the “ Crucifixion ” took place under 
this society’s auspices, 1837. The fol- 
lowing year it disbanded. 

Voce. It. “VOICE,” as di camera, 
a voice of small quality, better suited 
to a small room than for a large con- 
cert room, di gola, guttural or throaty 
voice, di petto, chest voice or lower 
register of the voice; di testa, head 
voice or upi)er range of the voice, 
sometimes the falsetto voice is also so 
called; sola, voice unaccompanied. 

Voce XJmana. It. VOX HUMANA. 

Vogelflote. Qer. Whistle or flage- 
olet or bird call such as was employed 
by Mozart in the score of the Zauber- 
llbte. 

Vogelgesang. Qer. Musical in- 
strument composed of a series of small 
pipes standing in water, through which 
the wdnd had to pass ; literally “ bird 
song.” 

Vogelpfeife. Qer. VOGELFLOTE. 

Vogt (Gustav) l)layetl oboe, Paris 
Opera; taught, Paris Cdliservati^irc, 
where he had been prize pupil; cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor ; composed 
concertos and other oboe works. B. 
1781, Strassburg; d. May 30, 1879, 
Paris. 

Vogl (Heinrich) sang ten. in opera, 
debut, 1865, as “Max” in “ Der Frei- 
schutz,” Vienna, and thereafter dis- 
tinguishing himself in Wagnerian 
roles, creating “ Logo ” at the Bay- 
reuth production of the “RING”; 
composed the opera “ Der Fremdling,” 
Munich, 1899. B. 1845, near Municli; 
d. April 21, 1900, Munich, on the stage. 
Therese Thoma sang sop. in opera; 
created “ Sieglinde ” at the Munich 
production, and later the three 
“ Brimnhildes,” pupil the Munich Gm- 
servatory. B. Nov. 12, 1846, Tutzing; 
m. HEINRICH, 1868; retired, 1892. 

Vogl (Johann Michael) was first 
to sing in public the “ Erlkonig ” and 
other songs of his friend Schubert; 
was bar. in Vienna, German, and Ital- 
ian operas, and in early life a choris 
ter. B. Aug. 10, 1768, Steyer, Austria ; 
d. Nov. 19, 1840. 

Vogler (Abbe Georg Joseph) coni* 
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posed in all forms; wrote on theory; 
was the most celebrated organist, and 
one of the best teachers and conduc- 
tors of his generation ; but by his radi- 
cal views and assumption of superior- 
ity made many enemies, of whom 
Mozart was the foremost; was hon- 
oured by many princes, and received 
the titles of Apostolic Prothonotary, 
Chamberlain, and knight of the Golden 
Spur from the Pope. His father and 
stepfather were violinists, and at 10 
Vogler had contrived a new method of 
lingering the organ, had niastered sev- 
eral instruments, and while a pupil of 
the Jesuits of Wurzburg, was in great 
demand as a musician. A ballet pro- 
duced at the Mannheim court theatre 
so pleased the Elector that he provided 
means for the composer to study in 
Italy with Padre Martini, and later 
with Valotti. In 1773 he was ordained 
priest while in Rome, but returned to 
Mannheim two years later to become 
court chapilain and second chapel- 
master. Occasional tours as virtuoso 
organist so enhanced his reputation 
that 7000 tickets were sold for his re- 
citai* at Amsterdam in 1785, the re- 
ceipts at a single London concert were 
nearly $60,000, and in Paris he gave 
the 15,000 livres of receipts at a recital 
in 8t. Sul pice to the poor. For 13 
years from 1786 he was court chapel- 
master at Stockholm, and on his de- 
parture received a pension from the 
Swedish government, and then settled 
for a time in Denmark, where he wrote 
his “ Choral System,” which was dis- 
tributed by the Danish government to 
the organists of that country. In 1806 
he produced his best known opera 
“ Castor and Pollux ” in Munich, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Eugene 
Beauharnais to Augusta of Bavaria, 
tn 1807 he settled in Darmstadt, the 
Grand Duke Louis I having given him 
as an inducement the titles of chapel- 
master and privy counsellor for church 
affairs, the Order of Merit of the first 
class, a house, meals from the ducal 
kitchen and 3000 florins per annum, 
fn addition to the activities indicated, 
Vogler was an adept at organ building, 
and was first to apply the “Trias 
Harmonica,” or pedal organ quint, as 


a substitute for the 32-foot,stop, thus 
avoiding the expense of large pipes, 
and to introduce free reeds. As a 
teacher he formed the composers 
Meyerbeer and Weber, the singer 
Mme. Lang(', and the organist Knccht. 
The cantata “ Tno,” the melodrama 
“ Lampredo,” and the overture and 
entr’-actes for “ Hamlet,” Mannheim, 
1779 ; “Albert 111 von Baierii,” Mu- 
nich, 1780; “La Kerrnesse,” Paris 
Comedie Italien, 1783, and the comic 
opera “ Der Admiral,” 1810, are a 
few of his dramatic works. Seven 
masses, psalms, motets, liymns, much 
chamber music, and many organ com- 
positions were also highly popular 
works during the composcr^s life. B. 
June 15, 1749, Wurzburg; d. May 6, 
1814, Darmsladt. 

Voglia. It, Desire, longing. 

Vogrich (Max William Carl) com- 
posed two symphonies, a violin con- 
certo, two cantatas, a solemn mass, 
the oratorio “Captivity,” IMelropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, 1894, and 
three grand operas to bis own books, 
including “ Wanda,” Florcmce, 1875, 
debut as pianist at seven, then pupil 
Leipsic Conservatory, and toured 
Europe and America, 1870-78, and 
America with Wilheraj; 1882-86 in 
Australia, then setthul in New York. 
B. Jan. 24, 1852, Szeben, Transylvania; 
add. New York. 

Voice. The human voice has an 
extreme range of five octav<*s and three 
notes beginning with the low(?st note 
of the basso, and mounting to e ' ' ' 
which was attained by such a soprano 
as AGUJART. The average of tlie 
best voices, how'evor, does not exeecul 
a compass of four octavos, and it is 
customary to classify these voices 
under six separate heads: SOPRANO, 
MEZZO-SOPRANO, and CON- 
TRALTO, which are female voices, or 
those of boys or eastrati ; and TENOR, 
BARITONE, and BASS, which are 
male voices, all noted in the order of 
their pitch from the highest down. 

Voicing. Regulation of the tone 
and power of an ORGAN-pipe. 

Voigt (Henriette) was a gifted 
amateur in music, and the friend of 
Schumann ; pupil of L. Berger. B. 
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1809; nia^en name Kiinze ; m. Carl 
who founded tlie Gewandhaus 
fund for the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony; d. Oct. 15, 
1839. 

Voigt (Johann Georg Hermann) 
composed and played organ. B. 1769, 
Osierwieck, Saxony; d. 1811. 

Voix. Fr. Voice. 

Voix Celeste. Fr, VOX AN- 
GELICA. 

Volante. It. Flying, applied to 
the rapid execution of notes either 
vocally or instrumcntally. 

Volata. It. Division or run ; light 
and rapid series of notes. 

Volckmar (Wilhelm Valentin) 
composed; played organ; taught; 
wrote on music. B. 1812, Hersfeld, 
Cassel ; d. 1887, ITombcrg, Cassel. 

Volkert (Franz) composed sing- 
spiele, etc., to the number of more than 
100; conducted; played organ. B. 
1767, Heimersdorf, Bohemia; d. 1845, 
Vienna. 

Volkland (Alfred) helped found 
the Bach Vcrcin; conducted the Lcip- 
sic Euterpe Society ; played piano, 
court conductor at Sondersiiausen and 
Dr. Phil, of Basle, where he was con- 
ductor from 1875; pupil Lcipsic Con- 
servatory. B. April 10, 1841, Bruns- 
wick; add. Basle. 

Volkmann (Friedrich Robert) 

composed a ’cello concerto; two sym- 
phonies, much chamber music; over- 
tures, including one for “Ilicliard III,” 
two masses with orchestra; German 
hymns for double male choir, 

Sappho,” a dramatic scene for solo 
sop. and orchestra; “An die Nacht,” 
for con. solo and orchestra; piano 
music in the romantic style; was set- 
tled in Vienna, 1854-58, and there- 
after in Pest, where he taught theory 
in the Conservatory; son and pupil of 
a cantor, then studied with Friebel, 
Anacker, and K. F. Becker, Leipsic, 
and taught for a time in Prague. B. 
April 6, 1815, Lommatzsch, Saxony; d. 
Oct. 30, 1883, Pest. See biography by 
Vogel, Leipsic, 1875. 

Volkslied. Ger. Popular song or 
folk LIED. 

Voll. Ger, Full, as gesang, full 
chorus. 


VORZElCMNtTNG 

Vollhardt (Emil Reinhardt) coni'* 
posed motets and songs; conducted at 
Zwickau, where he was cantor, Marien- 
kirche; pupil Leipsic Conservatory. 
B. Oct. 16, 1858, Seifersdorf, Saxony ; 
add. Zwickau. 

Vollstimmig. Ger. Full toned, or 
full voiced. 

Vollstimmigkeit. Ger. Fulness 
of tone. 

VolontA Fr. Will, pleasure, as d 
volonte, at will. 

Volta. It. Time or turn, as Tina, 
once, due, twice, prima, first time, 
secunda, second time. 

Volta. It. and Fr. Old dance or 
lavolta. 

Volteggiando. It. Crossing the 
hands in piano playing. 

Volteggiare. It. To cross the 
hands. 

Volti. It. Turn, as subito, or the 
abbreviation v. s., turn quickly. 

Volume. Power and quality of a 
vocal or instrumental tone pr of a com- 
bination of sounds or tones. 

Volumier (Jean Baptiste) com- 
posed ballets; was director of dance 
music at the court of Berlin, and from 
1709 chapelmaster at Dresden, where 
he became the friend of Bach, and ar- 
ranged that master’s contest with 
Marcliaiid. B. 1677, Spain ; d. 1728, 
Dresden. 

Voluntary. Organ solos between 
parts of a church service. 

Vorausnahme. Ger. Anticipa- 
tion ; preparation of a discord. 

Vorbereitung. Ger. Preparation 
of discords. 

Vorgeiger. Ger. Leader, or first 
violin. 

Vorgreifung or Vor griff. Ger. 
Anticipation. 

Vorhalt. Ger. SYNCOPATION 
or suspension. 

Vorpause. Ger. Preliminary rest. 

Vorschlag. Oer. APPOGGIA- 
TURA, BEAT. 

Vorspiel. Overture, prelude, or in- 
troductory movement. 

Vorspieler. Ger. Principal per- 
former on any instrument, or leader. 

Vortanzer. Ger. Leader of n 
dance. 

Vorzeichuung. Oer. S I G N A - 
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TUBE used in NOTATION for time 
and key. 

Voss (Charles) played piano; com- 
posed. B. 1815, Schmarsow, l*ome- 
rania; d. 1882, Verona. 

Vowles (W. G.) built or^^ans in 
England in succession to Smith and 
Monday, from 1S57. 'flie lmfcine.ss was 
founded in Bristol, 1814. 

Vox. JM. Voice, as humana, Im- 
man voice ; a part, as tres voces, three 
parts; a sound; key; theme, as ante- 
cedent or subject of a fugue. 

Vox Angelica. L. Organ stop of 
two ranks of pipes having delicate 
quality of tone and a small scale. One 
rank is tuned a little sharp in order to 
produce a wavy and tremulous sound. 
Sometimes called Voix celeste, unda 
maris, etc. 

Vox Humana. L. Organ reed 
stop composed of a large reed and short 
tube, intended to imitate the sounds 
of the human voice, sometimes called 
anthropogl»ssa. 

V. S. Abbreviation for VOLTI 
SXIBITO and VIOLTNO SKCONDO. 

Vjedememn (Jakob) taught and 
composed at Leu warden, 17 th cen- 
tury. 

Vuide. Ft, Open, as corde, open 
string on the violin or ’cello. 

^ Vuillaume (Claude) made cheap 
violins in Mirecourt, the Vosges, and 
taught the craft to his four sons, who 
became celebrated instrument makers. 
B. 1771; d. 1834. Jean Baptiste made 
3000 instruments of the violin family, 
the best of which sold originally at 
$60 to $100, and were worth double 
those sums in 1908; invented the oeto- 
hasse, and a large viola which he called 

eontre-alto,” a new mute which he 
called “sourdine instantanee,” and a 
niachine for making gut strings of uni- 
form^ thickness; made careful and ex- 
pensive researches into the life of A. 
J^tradivarius, which are embodied in 
F<5tis, his purpose being to discover the 
secrets of the Cremona superiority; 
learned the craft with his father 
CLAUDE, then spent some time in 
Chanot’s shop, and in 1825 began busi- 
ness for himself in partnership with 
L6te; chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
B. Oct. 7, 1798, Mirecourt; d. Keh. 19, 


1875, Paris. Nicholas continued the 
business of his father CJ.AIJDE at 
Mirecourt. B. 1800; d. 1871, Mire- 
court. Nicholas FrauQois made 
stringed instruments of excellent qual- 
ity, and was given the Order of Leo- 
pold by tlie King of the Belgians after 
he had exliibited a line double quartet 
at the Vienna Kxposition, 1873; pupil 
of his father t^LAUDE and of his 
brother, JEAN BAPTISTE. B. May 
13, 1812, Mirecourt; d. Jan. 14, 1876, 
Brussels. Claude Francois made or- 
gans as well as violins; pupil of his 
father CLAUDE. B. 1807. Sebastian 
made violins, hut gave his alL*n- 
tion later to bow making; pupil of 
his uncle JEAN BAP'i'lSJT^. B. 
1835; son of (J^ALIDE FRANCOIS; d. 
1875. 

Vulpius (Melchior) composed cho- 
rales and other church music and a 
Passion; was cantor at Weimar from 
1600, B. about 1560, Wasingeii ; »i. 
1616, Weimar. 


Wach (K. Gottfried Wilhelm) 

played doublehass. B. 1755, Lobau; 
d. 1833, Lei})sic. 

Wachs (Paul) composed piano 
pieces; played organ and piano; pupil 
Paris Conservatoire, where he won the 
organ prize, 1872. B. Sept. 19, 1851, 
Paris. 

Wacht am Bhein was composed by 
many musicians, hut tlie setting given 
by Karl WILHEIjM wns that which 
attained tlie dignify of a Tiational song 
during the Franco-Pnissian war. Tlie 
words were written by Max Schneck- 
enbiirger in 1840. 

Wachtel (Theodor) sang ten. in 
opera, and was especially fine in such 
roles as “ Ccorgo Jirown ” (“JXame 
Blanche”) and “(’hapelon” (“Postilion 
de Longjnnipau ”), for wliieli latter role 
he had special advantages, as ho was 
son of a stahloman, and in early life a 
cab driver for his father; pupil of 
Mme. Grandjean. B. Hamburg, 1823 
or 1824; d. 1893, Fraiikfort-am-Main. 
Theodor sang ten.; son and pupil of 
THEODOli. B. ISU ; d. 1871. 

Wachter (Ernst) sang bass, Dres- 
den Opera, 1894, and from 1896 at 
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Bayreuth in such roles as “ Fasolt.” 
B. May 19, 1872; Miihlhauscn; add. 
Dresden, 

Wade (Joseph Augustine) com- 
posed ‘‘ Meet me by moonlight alone ” 
and other popular songs to his own 
words; played violin; conducted Lon- 
don theatres, and did hack work for 
music houses. B. Dublin; d. 1845, 
London. 

Waelrant (Hubert) composed mad- 
rigals and motets once highly admired; 
founded a singing school in Antwerp, 
where he introduced a system of solmi- 
sation known as bocedisaiion; pub- 
lished music; sang in Notre Dame; 
may have been a pupil of Willaert in 
Venice. B. Tongerloo, Brabant, about 
1517; d. 1595, Antwerp. 

Wagenseil (Georg Christoph) 
composed church music, was long at- 
tached to the court of Vienna, linally 
as music master to Empress Maria 
Theresa and the Imperial family; 
pupil of Fux, Palotta, and VVoger, and 
the accredited composer of the theme 
of Handers “ Harmonious Blacksmith.’’ 
B. Jan, 15, 1715, Vienna; d. Mar. 1, 
1777, Vienna. 

Wagner (Ernst David) composed 
and wrote essays on music; was can- 
tor, organist, and music director. B. 
1806, Drainburg, Pomerania; d. 1883, 
Berlin. 

Wagner (Wilhelm Bichard) com- 
posed the operas “ TANNTIAUSER,” 
“LOHENGRIN,” “RIENZI,” “FLIE- 
GENDE HOLLANDER,” the comic 
opera “ MEISTERSINGER,” the “ ac- 
tion ” “TRISI’AN IIND ISOLDE,” 
the Tetralogy of music-dramas known 
collectively as the “RING OF THE 
NIBELUNGS,” the sacrcd-stage-festi- 
val-play “PARSIFAL”; was at once 
the most sensational, revolutionary, 
and best advertised German composer 
of the 19th century, and one of the 
greatest. Son of a clerk in the law 
courts, who became Chief of Police in 
Leipsic during the occupation of that 
city by the French under Marshal 
Davoust, Wagner’s family inclined to 
the drama rather than music, al- 
though Albert, the composer’s elder 
brother, sang ten. in Breslau. Wag- 
ner was but six months old when his 


father died. His mother subsequently 
married Ludwig Geyer, actor, play- 
wright, and portrait painter, with 
whom the family removed to Dresden, 
where Geyer was a member of the 
court theatre. There the boy attended 
the Kreuzschule, received some piano 
lessons, and heard “FreischUtz,” which 
deeply impressed him. On the death 
of Geyer, 1821, at a time when Wagner 
was seven years old, the family was 
maintained by the “ liebes Miit- 
terchen,” as Wagner always affec- 
tionately called his mother; but in 
1827 his sister Rosalie obtained an en- 
gagement at the Leipsic Stadt theatre, 
and the family returned to that city. 
Wagner had already made a German 
version of the 12 books of the Odyssey, 
and had attempted a bombastic trag- 
edy on Shakespearian lines. But he 
was far from being an “ infant prod- 
igy ” in music. At no time in his life 
was he able to play his own scores at 
the piano; he never acquired the mas- 
tery of any instrument of music, and 
his best friends considered his singing 
atrocious. In his ICth yl'ar he ^at- 
tended a Gewandhaus performance, 
and on hearing Beethoven’s “ Eg- 
mont ” overture, determined to become 
a musician. For a week he studied 
a borrowed copy of Logier’s book on 
theory, the difficulties of which only 
stimulated him to further endeavours. 
His first attempts at composition were 
string quartets. On the strength of 
these he obtained permisssion to re- 
ceive instruction from the organist, 
Gottlieb Muller, while a student in the 
University. As a piano pupil, Wagner 
had preferred to attempt overtures 
rather than thump away at five finger 
exercises, and as a student of theory 
he wanted to compose in the larger 
forms instead of copying exercises. 
Fortunately, he soon came under the 
tutelage of Theodor Weinlig, cantor 
of the Thomasschule, who gave him a 
thorough training in counterpoint. 
Then his piano sonata was published 
by Breitkopf and Hilrtel, and he com- 
posed a fantasia for piano (F sharp 
minor), a polonaise, and a concept 
overture with fugue which had the 
honour of performance at the Gewand- 
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haus, 1832. The following year hia 
symphony in C was played at the Gc- 
wandhaus. A second symphony was 
begun, 1834, but never completed. So 
much for Wagner’s musical begin- 
nings. His first opera, “ The Wed- 
ding ” (“Die Hochzeit”), was com- 
posed to his own book, 1832. By advice 
of his sister Rosalie, who considered it 
immoral, he destroyed the text, with- 
out having completed the score. A 
second opera, “ Die Fcen,” or “ The 
Fairies,” though accepted by the Lcip- 
sic Opera, was not performed until 
five years after the composer’s death. 
He based his libretto on a tale by 
Gozzi, and imitated the music of 
Marschner and Weber. In 1834 
Wagner became director of the Mag<h‘- 
burg opera, and while there wrote 
and composed “ Das Lie])esverbot,” 
based on “ Measure for Measure.” This 
he attempted to produce at his owji 
benelit. The company was bankrupt, 
however, tie artists quarreled among 
themselves and, after a wretched bun- 
gle, the work was retired. At the age 
of 2^1, or, tD be exact, Nov. 24, 183G, 
Wagner married Minna Planer, a 
pretty actress of Magdeburg, with 
whom he lived 25 years, separating 
from her four years before her death, 
which occurred in 1866. In Jan., 
1837, Wagner became director of the 
Kbnigsberg theatre. Here he was 
again thrown out of employment by 
the bankruptcy of the company, and 
in the fall, became director at Riga, 
Russia, where his wife obtained em- 
ployment as an actress. Jn Riga he at- 
tempted but did not complete a comic 
0[)cra based on the Arabian Nights, 
entitled “The Happy Bear Family,” 
and, more important than this, 
sketched out his plot for “ Rienzi.” 
Wa^er had left many creditors in 
Kbnigsberg. He became deeply in- 
volved in debt at Riga. Tn 1839 he 
managed to escape his creditors, was 
smuggled across the Russian frontier 
hy his friends, rejoined his wife, who 
had preceded him in disguise, and set 
sail for London in a small vessel from 
pillau, meaning to make his fortune 
in Paris as a composer. The voyage 
lasted nearly a month, and the 


weather was so bad that the Wagners 
were Vfry ill, l)ut this acquaintance 
with the sea inspired “ Tristan und 
Isolde.” From l.^)ndon the Wagners 
went to Boulogne, where Meyerbeer 
was then spending the summer, and 
after obtaining hdters of introduc- 
tion to Paris managers and publishers 
from tills composer (whom he after- 
wards shamefully abused), Wagner 
proceeded to I'aris. Disappointed in 
the hojxi of winning recognition from 
the Parisians, Wagner was compelled 
to support, himself liy arranging dance 
music, writing songs, novelettes, arti- 
cles, etc., and was so dosjierately poor 
that he sought employment in the 
chorus of a cheap Boulevard theatre, 
but was rejected on the ground that 
he could n’t sing well enough. But 
the ])eriod of obscurity, wliich was 
less endurable to Wagner than pov- 
erty, was soon te end. Tn 1842 
“ Rienzi ” was performed in the new 
Dresden Opera House. He had been 
obliged to secure Meyerbeer’s inlluencc 
to insure its production, but its suc- 
cess was so great that within ten 
weeks he bad the pleasure of seeing 
“ The Flying Dutchman ” put on. 
Thereafter, Wagner was a man to he 
reckoned with, 'forrents of abuse and 
extravagant praise henceforth greeted 
each new work, lie could be no longer 
ignored, and his appointment soon fol- 
lowed as chapelmaster of tlie Dresden 
Opera at $1125 per annum. There 
he remained for six years from 1843. 
The Biblical scene for tlirce choirs of 
male voices, “ Das Liebcsmahl der 
Apostel” (The Lovefeast of the Apos- 
tles), was composed during this 
period for the Dresden Liedertafel, of 
which he was conductor, and in 1845 
his “ Tanrihiliiser ” was produced. 
Ijohengrin was completed next, and 
“ Mcistersinger ” sketched out, but in 
1849 he became involved in a revolu- 
tionary movement, took part in an 
actual insurrection in Dresden, and 
was obliged, on the suppression of 
disorder, to escape from the country. 
Whether he really aided in building 
a barricade, or waved a red flag to 
rally the rioters, or burned down the 
opera house, is not known, and will 
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not be until Wapfner’s lon^y autobiog- 
raphy is published. At any rate a 
general alarm was sent out by the 
police of Dresden, May 16, 1849, di- 
recting that “ Royal Chapelmaster 
Richard W«a^er ” be arrested on 
sight. By this time Wagner was safe 
with Liszt in Weimar, and that de- 
voted friend, having heard he was 
about to be arrested there, provided 
him with tlie means of reacliing 
Zurich. For the next six years Wag- 
ner composed nothing. The chief, 
most powerful, and most generous of 
his friends was Liszt. In enemies 
he was rich, and he hit them often 
and hard in the essays and books with 
which he was beginning the propa- 
ganda of his art theories. Tliese were, 
to give the English titles: “Art and 
Revolution,” 1849; “Art and Cli- 
mate,” “Art Work of the Future,” 
1850; “Opera and Drama,” 1851; 
“Judaism in Music,” 1852; and a 
“ Communication to my Friends,” in 
which he sets forth certain autobio- 
graphical facts, and first records his 
plans for the Nibclung Festival. 
After three years of exile the Te- 
tralogy, or, as it w^as first designed, 
Trilogy of the Ring, began to take 
shape. Although composed in the or- 
der in which they are performed, the 
book of “ Die Gdttcrdilinmenmg,” 
which he meant to call “ SiegfriecFs 
'Death,” was written first, then “ Sieg- 
fried,” which he spoke of as “Young 
Siegfried,” then “Die Walkiire,” and 
finally “ Das Rheingold.” it is to 
be observed that in treating the Nibc- 
lung myth, Wagner allowed himself 
the utmost license. He followed the 
dictates of his own dramatic instinct 
rather than the “ Nibclungenlied ” or 
the older Sagas, and the pictures he 
presents of the Norse or Teuton my- 
thology are not more faithful to the 
religious conceptions of his remote 
ancestors than was “Parsifal,” with 
its jumble of Christian mysticism to 
the religion of his contemporaries. 
Music to “ Das Rheingold ” was com- 
pleted, 1854, and he began work on 
“ Die Walkiire,” on which he was occu- 
pied until 1856. his labours being in- 
terrupted by an engagement in London 


as conductor of eight Philharmonic 
concerts in 1855. Returning again to 
Zurich, he wrote and composed “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” gave concerts, and 
conducted in Zurich, and arranged for 
the Paris production of “Tannhiluser,” 
ordered by Napoleon III. The Paris 
production was a failure, because he 
declined to compose a ballet for the 
occasion, but the fact that he should 
have been accorded such an honour 
(due the influence of Princess Pauline 
von Mettemich, wife of the Austrian 
ambassador to France), was largely 
responsible for the revocation of his 
exile, except as regarded Saxony. 
Wagner then visited Vienna, where 
he heard his opera “ Lohengrin ” for 
the first time, and had “ Tristan ” 
placed in rehearsal. A few months 
later, while in Moscow, he was in- 
formed that the Vienna Opera had 
been obliged to abandon this work, 
after 57 rehearsals, because it was 
unsingable! Concluding llCs Russian 
concerts, Wagner, now separated from 
his wife, returned to Switzerland and 
settled in the home of his** friend.^, the 
Willes at Mariafeld, to begin work on 
“ Meisterainger.” Having given a true 
and noble picture of the Minnesingers 
in “ Tannhauser,” it was the com- 
poser’s wish to paint with equal fidel- 
ity the Song Guilds of a later age, — 
to disprove at the same time the 
notion of German critics that he could 
not write melody, and to amuse him- 
self by poking fun at the pedants. 
Creditors in Vienna, where Wagner 
had accumulated a large indebtedm*ss, 
threatened to descend on him in Switz 
erland, so he hastily retired to Stutt- 
gart. Financial troubles, however, 
were soon to become a thing of the past- 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, who had just 
ascended the throne of his fathers, had 
read the preface to Wagner’s “Nibc- 
lung Ring” (the text of the Tetral- 
ogy), and sent a messenger to Stutt- 
gart in search of him. In Munich the 
monarch informed Wagner that he 
was determined to aid him in his plans^ 
for the reformation of opera, and di- 
rected him to begin work on the Ring 
of the Nibelungs, which should be ])ro- 
duced at the court opera as soon 
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completed. The politicians and musi- 
cians were equally incensed at the 
favour shown Wagner and a popular 
demonstration was organized against 
him, the upshot of which was that the 
King requested Wagner to withdraw 
from court, although remaining as 
much his devoted friend as ever, and 
allowing him a pension of nearly 
$4000 per annum. Tlic composer 
then settled at Triebschen, Lake Lu- 
cerne. His home was luxuriously ap- 
pointed, he wore eccentric costumes of 
costly silken fabrics, and installed as 
his chatelaine Frau Cosima von Billow, 
daughter of Liszt by the Countess 
d’Agoult, and wife of Hans von Billow. 
Both were eventually freed of former 
ties by divorce, and in 1870 they were 
married. Meantime amid these pleas- 
ant surroundings he had complebid 
“ Meistersinger,’’ Rheingold,^’ “ Wal- 
klire,” and “ Siegfried.” King Lud- 
wig dared not build the theatre for 
which Wagtter was hoping, but there 
were Wagner societies in many parts 
of the world, the composer was re- 
(*eivi^g propositions to take up his res- 
idence in London and Chicago, and 
the great and increasing interest made 
it evident that the ideal theatre was 
to be soon realized. Finally, Wagner 
hit upon BAYREUTH, the former 
scat of Bavarian royalty, the geo- 
graphical centre of Germany, and a 
quaint old placte of 20,000 inhabitants 
as the best site for his new theatre. 
The municipality not only gave him 
the land on which to erect the Fest- 
spielhaus, but likewise the land for 
his home, since celebrated as Villa 
Wahnfried. Although his plan for 
raising funds was denounced by the 
German press as a “ swindling stock- 
jobbing scheme,” money was coming 
in, and in 1872 the foundations of the 
Festspielhaus w’ere laid. Concerts in 
aid of the building fund were given in 
va.Tious parts of the world; King Lud- 
wig, at a critical moment, donated 
$60,000, and in Aug. 1870 the “ Ring 
of the Nibelung” was given a festival 
production in complete form. Some 
of the music dramas had already bcfui 
performed to gratify King Ludwig. 
“Rheingold,” Aug. 25, 1869, ‘‘ Wal- 


kurc,” Juno 24, 1870, but without Wag- 
neFs supervision. Althoiigli a notable 
success, the festival left a deficit of 
$37,600, part of whicli was paid off by 
a London concert, the rest gradually, 
by royalties on performances of the 
Ring now pennithul elsewhere. Wag- 
ner next set to work on “Parsifal,” 
which was cornphded and produced at 
Bayreuth, 1S82. Then the composer, 
in a vain ellort to recover his health, 
settled for a time in Veni(;e. Besides 
the Avorks mentioned, Wagner com- 
posed the overtures “ Polonia,” “ Co- 
lumbus,” “Rule Britannia,” a “New 
Year’s Cantata,” incidental music to 
“Her J>uiggcist,”“ llnldigurigsmarsch ” 
(completed by Ralf) ; “Siegfried 
Idyll” in honour of his son’s lirst 
birthday, 1870, “ Kaisermarsch,” 1870, 
“ Festival Mandj ” for the Philadel- 
phia Exposition, 1876; “ Gelegen- 

li(‘its Cantata” for unveiling a monu- 
ment to King Friedrich, 1843; “ Gruss 
an den Kdiiig,” 1843, “Am WeheFs 
Grahe,” douhle quartette; siml funeral 
march for Weber, 1844; songs, the 
musical burles(iue “ A Capitulation,” 
which bad the efTect of enraging the 
French people against the composer, 
although It \vas directed more against 
the Germans. During the last six 
years of his life most of his literary 
work appeared in the organ of the 
Wagner societies, “ Bayreuther Blat- 
ter.” /Vmong these essays may he noU'd : 
“W'hat is German?”, “ Beligioii and 
Art,” “ Modern Public and Popular- 
ity,” “ Tlie Public in Time and Space,” 
“ A Retrospect of the Stage Play Fes- 
tival of 1876,” “The Stage Consecra- 
tion Play in Baynmth, 1882,” “ An 
Account of tin; Performance of a 
Youthful Work,” “ On Composing 
Poetry and jAliisie,” “On the Comj)os- 
ing of Operatic Pwtry and Music in 
Particular,” “On the Application of 
Music to the Drama.” Mention should 
also be niad(‘ of his admirable book on 
conducting. B. May 22, l^Bb Leip- 
sic; d. of erysipelas, Venice, Feb. 13, 
1883. See his letb^rs to Liszt, Uhlig, 
PT'seher, Heine, etc.; biographies by 
Thiniirculher, H. T. Finck, O. Kobb^, 
Pohl, Tappert, Jullien, Glasenapp, and 
Ellis. Cosima assumed charge; of the 
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Bayreuth Festivals on the death of 
RICHARD WAGNER, displaying an 
extraordinary aptitude for business 
alfairs. B. about 1838; m. Hans von 
BCLOW, 1857 ; divorced, and m. 
RICHARD, 1870. Siegfried com- 
posed the operas ‘‘Der Barenhauter,’* 
1899; “Herzog Wildfang,” 1901; 
“Der Kobold,” 1904, etc., the sym- 
phonic poem “ Sehnsucht ” ; c>onducted 
Bayreuth Festivals, and with success 
in England and elsewhere. In early 
life he prepared for the profession of 
architect at a polytechnic school, but 
in his 21st year twk up the study of 
music with Kniese and Humperdinck, 
and made his debut as a conductor, 
Aug. 6, 1893. B. June 0, 1869; only 
son of RICHABD and COSIMA; add. 
Bayreuth, Bavaria. Johanna sang 
sop. in opera, cT(;ated Elizabeth in 
TANN HAUSER and appeared with 
success in other operas by her uncle 
RICHARD. B. Oct. 13, 1828, near 
Hanover; m. Judge Jachmann; d. 
Oct. 16, 1894, Wiirzbuig. 

Wainwright (John) composed 
church music; sang and played organ 
in what is now Manchester Cathedral. 
D. 1768. Dr. Robert composed 
the oratorio The Fall of Egypt ” and 
church music; succeeded his father 
JOHN, as organist in Manchester. B. 
1748; d. July 15, 1782. Richard 
played organ at St. Peter’s, Liverpool, 
where his brother ROBERT had pre- 
ceded him. B. 1758; d. Aug. 25, 1825. 
William played doublebass, sang, 
sold music in Manchester. Son and 
pupil of JOHN. D. 1797. 

Waits were at once the watchmen 
and town musicians, possibly so called 
because it was their duty to “ wait ” 
or attend on the magistrates and other 
officials on ceremonial occasions, who 
seem to have been employed in England 
until the accession of the House of 
Stuart, corresponding to the Zinken- 
isten of Germany, and like them, play- 
ing coarse reed instruments. Then the 
name was transferred to the country 
musicians who sang carols and gave 
serenades during the Christmas holi- 
days. Tlie name was also applied to a 
primitive kind of oboe, and to a Fa-la 
for four voices composed by Jeremy 


Savile during the reign of Charles 11, 
and still sung by madrigal societies. 

Walcker (Eberhard. Ludwig) built 
organs, having learned the craft from 
his father, and trained his five sons in 
the business. B. 1794, Cannstadt; d. 
1872, Ludwigsburg. Heinrich, Fried- 
rich, Karl, Paul, and Eberhard con- 
tinued the organ building business es- 
tablished by their father. 

Waldersee, von (Count Paul) as- 
sisted in editing works of Beethoven 
and Mozart; was Prussian army olli- 
cer, 1848-71. B. Sept. 3, 1831, 
Potsdam. 

Waldflute, Waldflote, Waldpfeife. 

Gei\ Forest Ihite ; ORGAN stop of 
4-ft. pitch consisting of open wood 
pipes. Waldquinte or Waldfloten- 
quinte is a similar stop one-fifth 
liighor in pitch. 

Waldhorn. Qer, Hunting horn or 
French horn. 

Waldmiidchen. C. M. von Weher’!3 
two-act opera, to book hyi Stcinburg, 
was first performed Nov. 24, 1800, at 
Freiberg, and afterwards remodelled 
as “ Silvana das Waldralhlchen, J810. 
A new revision with interpolated music 
was given in 1885 in Ltibcck and 
Hamburg. 

Waldstein, von (Count Ferdi- 
nand Ernst Gabriel) was a noted 
amateur and patron of music to w^hom 
Beethoven dedicated his piano sonata 
in C, Oj>. 53. A novice of the DcMitsclicr 
Orden, he became acquainted with tin* 
great composer while in attendance at 
the Electoral Court at Bonn. Later lie 
obtained a dispensation from his vows 
and married, but loft no heirs, and 
with him the family became extinct. 
B. Mar. 24, 1762; d. Aug. 29, 1S23. 

Waldteufel (Emil) composed 
waltzes, polkas, mazourkas, etc., many 
of which became highly popular in all 
parts of the world — more than 22') 
from the year 1878. 

Waley (Simon) composed services 
for the Synagogue, songs and piano 
music; pupil of his sister, then of 
Moscheles, Bennett, Osborne, Horsley, 
and Molique. B. 1827, London; d. 
1875. 

Walkeley (Anthony) compose/i a 

service in E flat; played organ Salis- 
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bury Cathedral; in boyhood chorister, 
and later lay vicar at Wells. B. 1072; 
d. 1718. 

Walker (Edith) sang con. in opera; 
debut at Vienna Hofoper, where she 
was first contralto for several years, 
then at the Metropolitan, New York, 
and Covent Garden, London, and ap- 
pearing at leading concerts, possessed 
large repertoire, and was especially 
known as interpreter of Wagnerian 
rOles; pupil of Orgeni, Dresden Con- 
servatory. B. Long Island; add. New 
York. 

Walker (Frederick Edward) 

taught vocal, Royal Academy of Music, 
London, from 1883 ; conducted Brixton 
Philharmonic Society; sang ten., and 
was boy chorister, Eng. Chapel Royal. 
B. Jan. 17, 1835, London. 

Walker (Joseph) founded the or- 
gan building house in London, 1819, 
which was continued by his sons as 
Joseph Walker & Sons. 

Walkur^i. The second music drama 
in Richard Wagner’s '.retralogy the 
^*RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 

Wallace^rLady (Grace Stein) made 
Eng, trails, of the Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven letters, Longman & Co., 
London. B. Edinburgh; daughter of 
John Stein; ni. Sir James Maxwell 
Wallace, 1836; d. 1878. 

Wallace (William Vincent) com- 
posed the successful operas “ MARl- 
TANA,” Drury Lane, London, Nov. 15, 
1845; "Matilda of Hungary,” 1847; 
“ Lurline,” Cdvent Garden, London, 
Feb. 20, 18G0; "The Amber Witch,” 
Feb. 28, 1861, Her Majesty’s, London; 
" Love’s Triumph,” Nov. 16, 1862, Co- 
vent Garden; "The Desert Flower,” 
Oct. 12, 1863, Covent Garden, the un- 
published "Maid of Zurich,” and the 
unfinished opera " Estrella.” No com- 
poser of modern times enjoyed so 
varied and picturesque career as Wal- 
lace. Son and pupil of an Irish band- 
master, he often led the orchestra in 
the Dublin Theatre in boyhood, and 
after hearing Paganini, 1831, gave his 
whole time to perfecting his technique 
on the violin. He played his own con- 
certo at a Dublin ( 5 oncert in 1834, but 
tiring of the Irish capital, left for 
London, accompanied by his wife, born 


Kelly, and her sister. Mrs. Wallace 
charged him with making lo\"e to the 
sister, and promptly left him, and the 
young iinisician thou emigrated to 
Australia. lOU sheep from Governor 
Sir John Burke were part payment for 
a concert given in Sydney. Then he 
wandered into New Zealand, where he 
was rescued from death by the daugh- 
ter of a native chief, and embarked on 
a whaler, lie narrowly escaped death 
in a mutiny, and next appeared in 
India, where he won the admiration of 
the Begum of Oude. Tours of l^atin 
America then occui)ied him until 1845, 
when he reached London, met Fitzball, 
Balfe’s old librettist, and produced 
"Mar it ana.” The next 14 years 
were spent in Germany, and he com- 
posed chielly piano music. 11 is eye- 
sight failing, just as Ije had been com- 
missioned to compose an opera for 
Paris, ho made a concert tour of Kortli 
and Sontli America, and then settled 
in New York, where he lost all his 
fortune in the failure of a piano fac- 
tory. Then he resumed his (jareer as 
a composer in London. His second 
wife was the pianist Helene Stbpel, 
who survived him. B. June 1, 1814, 
Waterford, Indand; d. Oct. 12, 1865, 
Ch3.ieau do Bagen, Haute Garonne, 
Franco. 

Wallascbek (Richard) wrote " Aeg- 
thetik der Tonkunst,” 1SS6; lectured 
at Lemberg University. 

Wallcrstein (Anton) composed 
popular dance music, " Das Trauer- 
liaus,” " Schnsiicht in Feme,” and 
other popular songs; j>layed violin. 
B. Eept. 28, 1813, Dresden; d. 1892, 
Geneva. 

Wally. Alfredo Uatalani’s fonr-act 
opera, to hof)k by Luigi Illica, based 
on von Hillern’s novel, was first per- 
formed in Turin, 1892, when; it failed, 
but was revived witli success in Buenos 
Ayres, 1904. The* scene is laid in the 
Tyrol in the early pari of the 19th 
centiir>', and iiie ‘first act re})resents 
the mountain scenery a!)ont the cabin 
of Stromiiiinger, a hunter of tlu* vil- 
lage of HochstolL Friends gather to 
celebrate the hunter’s 70th birthday, 
and among them is Gellner, a noted 
mark.smaii, who loves Wally, 8trom- 
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mingcr’s daughter. Hagenbach, a 
sharpshooter from the village of Sdl- 
den, comes in, and his boastings so 
irritate old Strommirigor that a quar- 
rel results, and Hagenbach strikes the 
old man, knocking him down. Gellner 
tells Stromminger that Wally loves 
Hagenbach, which arouses the old man 
to a fury. He promises Wally to Gell- 
ner, and when the girl refuses her con- 
sent, drives her from home. I’he next 
act takes place in Sblden. Wally has 
inherited her father’s fortune, and has 
many suitors, but declines them all. 
Gellner and Hagenbach enter, and 
Hagenbach begins a flirtation with 
Afra, landlady of the inn. Wally in- 
sults Afra, Hiigenbacli, to avenge 
his sweetheart, undertakes to make 
Wally kiss him. The Dance of the 
Kiss follows, at the end of which 
Wally kisses Hagenbach. From the 
laughter of the spectators, Wally 
learns that Hagenbach has been mak- 
ing sport of her, and turning to Gell- 
ner, Ayho still loves her, she demands 
that he kill Hagenbach. The third act 
represents Wally’s room on the one 
side, and the village street of Hoch- 
stoff on the other. As Hagenbach 
comes along the street, Gellner springs 
from a hiding place, and forces his 
rival over a precipice. Hagenbach 
calls for help, and Wally, seized with 
remorse, saves his life at great peril 
to her own. The fourth act represents 
the interior of a mountain hut. Ha- 
genbach comes there to declare his love 
for Wally, and both are so interested 
that they do not realize that a storm 
has arisen, which hides from view 
the path by which they might have 
descended. 

Walmisley (Thomas Eorhes) com- 
posed glees and played organ in Lon- 
don churches; pupil of Attwood. B. 
1783, London; d. July 23, 1866. 
Thomas Attwood composed a service 
in B flat, anthems, odes ; played organ ; 
was Dr. Mus. and professor Cambridge 
University. B. Jan. 21, 1814, London; 
son and pupil of THOMAS FORBES; 
d. Jan. 17, 1856, Hastings. 

Walnika or Walynka. Russ. Spe- 
cies of bagpipe used by the Russian 
peasants. 


Walond (William) composed the 
first setting of Pope’s Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day”; played organ, Oxford, 
William played organ Chichester Ca- 
thedral, 1775-1801. Probably son of 
WILLIAM; d. 1836. 

Walsegg, von (Count Franz) or- 
dered the Mozart Requiem which was 
completed by SUssmayer after the mas- 
ter’s death, and had it performed as 
his own ; was an amateur whose vanity 
caused him to assume the credit of 
many other works in the same way. 

Walsh (John) published music in 
London from 1690, issuing 12 Corelli 
sonatas, 1700; was instrument maker 
to the English court. D. Mar. 13, 1736. 
John continued the business estab- 
lished by his father, JOHN, 30 years. 
D. Jan. 16, 1766. The business then 
passed sucxjessively through the hands 
of William Randall, Henry Wright, 
Wright & Wilkinson, and finally to 
Robert Birchall. 

Walter (Benno) played c violin, Mu- 
nich court orchestra; pupil Munich 
Conservatory. B. June 17, 1847 ; d. 
Oct. 23, 1901. « 

Walter (George William) played 
organ in Washington churches; col- 
lected notable musical library ; son and 
pupil of WILLIAM HENRY, and later 
of J. K. Paine, Boston, and S. P. War- 
ren, New York; Dr. Mus., Columbia 
University, 1882. B. Dec. 16, 1851, 
New York. William Henry com- 
posed Masses in C and F, anthems and 
services for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; played organ in Newark, 
N. J., churches, and at 17, Church of 
Epiphany, New York, then at chapeh! 
of Trinity Church, at Columbia Uni- 
versity from 1856; Dr. Mus., Columbia, 
1864. B. July 1, 1825, Newark. 

Walter (Gustav) sang ten. hi 
opera, debut at Vienna, 1856, later a 
successful concert singer, especially in 
Schubert lieder, and first ten., Vienna 
court opera; pupil of Vogl, Prague 
Conservatory. B. Bilin, Bohemia, 
1835; retired, 1887. 

Walter (Ignaz) composed and sang 
ten. B. 1759, Radowitz, Bohemia; d. 
1830, Ratisbon. Juliane Roberts 
was also a singer and the wife of 
IGNAZ. 
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Walther (Johann) aided Martin 
Luther in the preparation of tlio 
“ Geystlicli Gesangk Buchleyii,” 1524, 
the first Protestant Hymnal ; com- 
posed ; became chapelmaster to the 
Klcctor of Saxony, 1525. B. 1496, 
Gotha, Thuringia; d. 1570, Torgau. 

Walther (Johann Gottfried) wrote 
a ‘‘ Musikalisches Lexicon,” 1732, Leip- 
sic, which was tlie lirst to combine 
definitions of musical terras witli biog- 
raphy, on which Gerber’s work was 
founded; composed chorales and clavier 
music; was organist at Weimar, where 
he became the intimate of his kinsman 
J. S. Bach, then at Erfurt and again 
at Weimar, where he was made court 
musician; pupil of Jacob Adlung and 
J. B. Bach. B. Sept. 18, 1684, Erfurt; 
d. Mar. 23, 1748, Weimar. 

Walther (Johann Jacob) played 
violin; composed many works for the 
Electoral Court at Mayence, including 
dances and variations in which are 
imitations pf bird calls; improved the 
technique of the violin. B. 1650, 
Thuringia. 

Wj^altherwon der Vogel weide was 
a noted Minnesinger and poet. B. 
about 1164, probably in the 3’yrol; d. 
after 1227, Wfirzburg. 

Waltz. Fr, Dance said to have 
originated in Bohemia but now of al- 
most universal popularity. It is in 
triple measure time in crotchets or 
quavers, and consists of eight or six- 
teen bar phrases. A coda and intro- 
duction arc frequently added to the 
original dance form by modern waltz 
writers. The Vienna ” waltz is 


poem “ Aan de boor den van de 
Schelde”; ])upil Antwerp Conserva- 
tory. B. iVov. 26, LS54, Arlon, Jmx- 
cmboiirg; add. Antwerp. 

Wanhal or Vanhall (John Bap- 
tist) composeil 100 symphonies, 100 
string quartets, 25 masses, two operas, 
an oratorio, etc.; played violin; pupil 
of Kozak and Krban. B. May 12, 1739, 
Ncchanicz, Bohemia; d. 1813, Vienna. 

Wanless (Thomas) composed “ 3'ho 
York Litany,” anthems and church 
music; played organ York Minster. 
1). 1721. 

Wanski (Jan) composed popular 
Polish songs. Jan Nepoinuk com- 
posed a nietliod and etudes for violin; 
played violin in successful tours as 
virtuoso; puj)il of JJaillot. B. about 
ltS00; son of JAN; retired and settled 
at z\ix. 

Ward (John) composed Die not, 
fond man,” and other madrigals dedi- 
cated to his “good Maister, Sir Henry 
Eanshawe, Knight,” and published 
1613 ; anthems and an Evening Serviee. 

Ward (John Charles) composed 

The Wood,” cantata for double choir, 
“A Psalm of Life” with orchestra; 
orchestral fugue on The Sailor’s 
Hornpipe”; played organ Jjondoii 
churches. 13. Mar. 27, 1835, London. 

Warnots (Jean Arnold) taught 
music in Brussels. B. 1801 ; d. 1861. 
HENRI composed the op(!rotta “ Une 
heure dll Mariage,” Strassburg, 1867, 
in which be sang the leading nMe; a 
patriotic cantata, Ghent, 1807; in 
early life an opera singer; tlicn 
founded a music school in Bruss(*Is, 


characterized by a rapid movement 
and strict unbroken time. LUndler 
are slower and more dignified than 
the waltz. “ Classical waltzes ” are 
compositions in waltz form intended 
as concert pieces not for dance tunes. 
Greater scope is given to the com- 
poser and player than is compatible 
with the rhythm of the waltz. 
Waltzer. Gcr. WALTZ. 

Walze. Ger. A roll or symmet- 
i^ical run or division. 

Wambach (Emile Xavier) com- 
posed a hymn for chorus and orchestra, 
tAvo oratorios, the Flemish drama, 
Nathan’s Parabel,” the symphonic 


and directed Brussels City Musical So- 
cietv; pupil of his fatlicr JEAN AR- 
NOiiD, and later of the Brussels Con- 
serv.atory, wherc^ he was for a time 
])rofessor. B. 1832, Brussels ; a»hl, 
Brussels. Elly sang soj). ill ojiera, 
debut at Brussel, 1878, and later at 
Florence, the Paris Op<ira Comique ; 
daughter and pupil of HENRI. B. 
Lidge, 1862. 

Warren (Joseph) played violin, 
piano, organ; wrote “ Hints to Young 
Composers,” etc.; composed masses. 

B. Mar. 20, 1804; d. Mar. 8, 1881, 
Bexlev, Eng. 

Wairren (Samuel Prowse) com- 


46 
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posed church music; played organ All 
Souls’, and later Trinity Church, New 
York; pupil of Haupt, G. Schumann, 
and Wieprecht. B. Feb. 18, 1831, 
Montreal, Can. Richard Henry 
founded the Church Choral Society for 
which Parker’s “ Hora Novissima ” 
was composed ; composed songs, a comic 
opera, anthems, and services; played 
organ St. Bartholomew’s from 1886; 
conducted orchestral concerts ; son and 
pupil of SAMLIKL PROWSE. B. Sept. 
17, 1859, New York; add. New York. 

Warren (William) composed; 
played organ St. Thomas’s church, 
New York, from 1870; was instructor 
Columbia University. B. 1828, Albany, 
N. Y.; d. 1902, New York City. 

Wartel (Pierre Francois) sang ten. 
in opera, introduced Schubert’s songs 
to France; taught Nilsson, Trebelli, 
etc.; pupil of Choron, and later prize 
pupil Paris Conservatoire. B. April 
3, 1800, Versailles; d. 1882, Paris. 
Atala Therese Annette Adrien com- 
posed studies for the piano; played 
piano, the lirst woman instrumentalist 
to play at the Conservatoire concerts; 
taught, Paris Conservatoire, where she 
had been a pupil; also pupil of her 
fatlier, the violinist Adrien. B. July 2, 
1814, Paris; m. PIERRE FRANCOIS; 
d. 1805. Emil sang Paris Th^'lltre 
Lyrique; then founded a school of 
singing. vSon and pupil of PIERRE 
FRANCOIS and ATALA T. A. 

Warwick (Thomas) played organ 
Eng. Chapel Royal in succession to 
Orlando Gibbons; composed a 40-part 
song. D. after 1641. 

Wasielewski, von (Joseph W.) 
wrote historical and critical books on 
music; composed; played violin and 
conducted. B. 1822, Dantzic; d. 1896, 
Sondershaiisen. 

Wassermann (Heinrich Joseph) 

played violin; composed. B. 1791, 
fecliwarzbacli, Fulda; d. 1838, Richen, 
near Basle. 

Wasserorgel. Ger, Hydraulic 

ORGAN. 

Watson (John Jay) played violin 

and conducted. B. Sept. 23, 1830, 
Gloucester, Mass.; d. 1902, Boston. 

Watson (William Michael) taught 
and issued compositions under the pen 


name “Jules Favre.” B. 1840, New- 
cast le-on-Tyne ; d. 1889, London. 

Waves of Sound are set in motion 
by any regularly vibrating body; vi- 
bration is the term more commonly 
used in ACOUSTICS. 

Wayghtes. WAITS. 

Webb (Daniel) wrote on music. 
B. 1735, Taunton; d. 1815, Bath, Eng. 

Webb (George James) played or- 
gan; edited music publications. B. 
1803, near Salisbury, Eng.; d. 1887, 
Orange, N. J. 

Webbe (Samuel) composed tlie 
canon “ O that t had wings,” Catch 
Club prize, 1776, won 26 medals for 
other such compositions ; glees, includ- 
ing “ Glorious Apollo ”; edited collec- 
tions of masses including many of his 
own; played organ Sardinian chapel; 
pupil of Barbandt. B. 1740, Minorca; 
d. 1816, London. Samuel, Jr., com- 
posed the glee Come away death,” 
prize catches and canons; played organ 
in London and Liverpool churches ; 
pupil and son of SAMUEL. B. 1770, 
London; d. Nov. 25, 1843. 

Weber, von (Freiherr Johann 
Baptist) founded the Weber famfly of 
musicians; was ennobled by Emperor 
Ferdinand II, 1622. The title was suf- 
fered to lapse after his death until 
1738. Joseph Franz Xaver was an 
amateur in music and the drama ; 
young brother of Freiherr Johann 
Baptist. Fridolin was steward of the 
Schonau-Zella estates near Freiburg, 
Breisgau ; but played violin, organ, 
sang, and was a devoted amateur of imi 
sic. Son of JOSEPH FRANZ XAVER; 
d. 1754. Fridolin played violin in the 
Electoral Court at Mannheim; suc- 
ceeded his father, FRIDOLIN, as lainl 
steward at Schonau. B. 1733, Zell; 
m. Marie Caecilie Stamm, Mannheim, 
1746. Josepha sang sop. in opera; 
Mozart composed the rOle of “Queen 
of the Night” in “ Zauberflote ” f*>r 
her. Oldest daughter of the secoml 
FRIDOLIN; m. Hofer, the violinist, 
1789, and on his death, the basso, 
Meyer. D. 1820. Aloysia sang sop* 
in opera ; was Mozart’s first love aim 
sister-in-law; created “ Constanze ” 

“ Entfiihrung,” which he composed h’r 
her. B. 1750; sister of JOSEBHAj ui- 
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the actor Lan^s^e, 1 780 ; d. 1 839, Salzburg. 
Constanze became the wife of VV. A. 
MOZART. Sophiie wrote an account 
of Mozart’s death, which she witnessed 
while living with her sister CX)N- 
STANZE. B. 1704; in. the tenor, Haibl; 
d. 1843, Salzburg. Franz Anton was 
tlie father of CAUL MARIA EKT ED- 
RICH ERNST, who is the subject of 
a separate article. An able musician, 
he was a member of the court orchestra 
of the Elector Palatine, but being 
wounded in the Battle of Rosbach, 
where his master was opposed to Fred- 
erick the Great, he retired, and en- 
tered the service of the Prince-Bishop 
of Cologne. There ho became steward 
and court councillor, but was deprived 
of office because he neglected his 
duties for music. EDMUND and 
FRIDOLIN, sons by his first marriage, 
were both talented in music. II is wan- 
dering life after his second marriage 
is sufficiently referred to in the notice 
of CARL MARIA FRIEDRICH 
ERNST. ''B. 17.34; younger brother of 
the firat ERIDOLIN. Edmund be- 
came a gopd theoretical musician, but 
WiiA not great as either violinist or con- 
ductor ; was also painter and engraver. 
Fridolin conducted; sang; was pupil 
of Haydn. B. 17()1; son of FRANZ 
ANTON and half brother of CARL 
MARIA FRIEDRICH ERNvST. 

Weber, von (Freiherr Carl Maria 
Friedrich Ernst) composed the operas 
“ABU HAS8AN,” “ FREISCHUTZ,” 
“ EURYANTHE,” “ PRECIOSA,” and 
“ Oheron,” which were at oiico the 
beginning of German opera as a 
naiional institution, and of the Ro- 
mantic School, making him the pre- 
cursor of both Wagner and Schumann ; 
was a first-class pianist and composer, 
and a clever musical litterateur. His 
mother had sung in such roles as 
“Constanze ” in Mozart’s “ Entfiih- 
rung ” and his father FRANZ ANTON, 
a man of fine musical taste, a virtuoso 
on the viola and doublebass, but a 
strolling player by preference, natur- 
ally brought the children up in an 
atmosphere of music and the tlicatre. 
They with his half brother EDMUND, 
were naturally his first instructors, 
but at 10 he was also the pupil of J. 


P, Hcusclikol, and in the course of 
their \yan<lcrings, the family settled 
for a time in {Salzburg, where the boy 
was entered in the eathedral choir, 
then conducted by MICHAEL HAYDN. 
Eor the next six months Weber en- 
joyed the privilege of free lessons 
from that learned composer, and then 
the family moved to Munich, where he 
had as teachers Valesi and Kalcher. 
His first published compositions were 
a set of fiighett.Ms in 1708, while under 
the tutelage of Haydn. Under Kab 
eher’s tuition he eomposcil a mass, 
ehamher music, and the opera “ Dio 
Macht dor Liebe imd des Weins,** 
(*redi table work for a boy of 12, no 
doubt, but the manuscript was either 
lost or destroyed by the composer in 
after years. At this period he formed 
the acqiiainianco of Senefelder, the 
inventor of lithography, engraved his 
own variations dedicated to Kalcher, 
Op. 2, and fancied that he had dis- 
covered important improvements in 
lithography, which so int(‘rested his 
fath(‘r tliat he at once took his family 
to Freiberg, in order to begin experi- 
ments on a large scale, — and aban- 
doned tljc idea as soon as ho ha<l 
reached his journey’s end. In Frei- 
berg, however, th(i Weber family 
eiicouutf‘r(Ml Killer von Steiiisherg, 
head of a theatrical company ami 
author of an opera book which ho 
cheerfully turned over to the 13 year 
old composer. Nov. 13, 1800, this 
work was produccMl as Das Wald- 
madchen,” b\it hardly ecpialled the 
extravagant claims which had been 
made for it, although it was after- 
wards performed in Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, and other music centres. The 
boy again turned his attention to 
lithography, ami offered his process 
to Artaria, who did not reply to his 
letters. Ill the autumn of 1801 the 
family had returned to Salzburg, 
where Widicr composed his next opera, 
“Peter Sclimoil uiid seine Naclibarn,” 
which was prodiuicd two years later 
in Augsburg, without success. In 
1804 he became the pupil of Alibt? 
VOGLER, and by the advice of that 
learned musician devoted nearly two 
years to study, without attempting 
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compositions in the lar^r forms. Ow- 
ing to Vogler’s influence, he obtained 
the appointment of conductor at the 
Breslau Theatre while in his 18th year. 
This post he resigned after two years 
of hard work, supported himself for a 
time giving lessons, but soon obtained 
the post of Musik-Intendant to Duke 
Eugene of Wtirtemberg. His only 
symphonies, two in C major, were 
composed during this period, but the 
Napoleonic wars disrupted the court, 
and Weber next became private secre- 
tary and music master to Duke 
Ludwig at Stuttgart. Three years of 
dissipation followed. He recast Das 
Waldmiidchen ” ; composed songs, 
the piano quartet in B flat, and “ l)er 
Ersfi Ton” for solo, chorus, and orches- 
tra, but was led into financial difficul- 
ties by the singer Margarethe Lang, 
and just on the eve of the production 
of his remodelled opera “ Silvana,” 
was thrown into prison, charged with 
having sold a court appointment which 
carried exemption from military ser- 
vice. Although his conduct was satis- 
factorily explained, he was banished, 
and after giving a concert of his own 
compositions in Afannheim, he settled 
in Darmstadt with his old master, 
Abl)6 Vogler. “ Silvana ” was finally 
given with fair success in Frankfort, 
1810, and in 1811 he achieved his 
first real success as a dramatic com- 
poser with the singspiel “ Abu Has- 
san,” Munich. Then followed a series 
of concert tours, which ended for a 
time when he settled in Prague to 
reorganize the opera, and having been 
familiar with every detail of the stage 
from childhood, he soon accomplished 
a salutary revolution. He restored 
discipline, perfected the stage settings, 
and managed every detail, conducting 
with a degree of enthusiasm and pre- 
cision then unusual, and producing 
many new works. This engagement 
closed with a triumphal performance 
of his cantata “ Kaiu]) und Sieg” in 
celebration of the Battle of Waterloo. 
Count Brfihl, Spont ini’s old antagonist 
in Berlin, vainly endeavored to secure 
Weber’s appointment at this time to 
a chapelmastership, and Weber then 
accepted a call to a similar post in 


Dresden, where he passed the remainder 
of his life. The following year, Nov. 
4, 1817, he married Caroline Brandt, 
a young actress with whom he had 
long been in love, and who had taken 
the chief role in his “ Silvana ” in 
Frankfort. The most important period 
of his life as a musician began aus- 
piciously. He took his bride on a 
concert tour at which both were 
everywhere cordially received, and 
began to compose “ Freischutz,” his 
greatest opera, which was not com- 
pleted until 1820. In the intervals of 
official duties, he composed chamber 
music, scored the music for “Preciosa,” 
(Wolff’s play) in three weeks, .and 
began the comic opera “ Die drei 
Pintos,” (completed by Mahler). In 
1821 the incidental music to “ Pre- 
ciosa ” was given in Berlin for the 
first time, and on June 18 of that 
year, “ FreischUtz ” was produced. 
Weber himself conducted both re- 
hearsals and performanoe of the 
opera, which aroused the Germans to 
the greatest demonstration of appro- 
val ever known in Berlin \up to that 
time. The reception given the 
poser on his concert tours indicated 
that he was everywhere more thor- 
oughly appreciated than in Dresden, 
and he was templed to accept the chief 
conductorship at Oasscl, where he had 
been ofTered an increase of salary. In 
1822, however, “ Freischfftz ” made 
him immensely popular at home, and 
so established his reputation that he 
was commi.ssioncd to compose a new 
work for the Kilrnthnerthor Theatre 
in Vienna. “ Euryanthe ” was selected 
as the subject. While he was at 
work on this opera, he received an 
invitation to compose a new work 
for Paris. “Euryanthe” was not fa- 
vourably received by the Viennese, 
although Weber had himself had been 
accorded ovations when he conduch^d 
the first three performances. Greatly 
discouraged at the result of what he 
had hoped would be his best work, 
and already in the grip of consurap’ 
tion, which had killed his mother, 
and was soon to carry him off, Weber’s 
chief anxiety was to make suitable 
provision for his family. Kemble 
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offered $5000 for an opera for Lon- 
don, and invited him to conduct 
“ Freischtitz ’’ and “ J’reciosa.” Warned 
by his physician that while he mij^dit 
live for years in Italy, a sojourn 
in England would end his existence 
in a few months, he nevertheless 
accepted, and ‘^Oberon” having been 
selected as the subject, he began the 
study of English to qualify himself 
for the task before him. In 1826 he 
started for London, lingered for a time 
in Paris, and reached his destination 
Mar. 5. The work was performed 
with great success on April 12, and 
Weber conducted the first twelve per- 
formances. Although his strength 
was failing rapidly, he likewise ap- 
peared at a number of concerts. His 
last work, the song ‘‘ From Chindara’s 
warbling fount,” was sung to the com- 
poser’s accompaniment on May 26. 
Ilis hast public appearance took place 
four days later. 11. Doc. 18, 1780, 
Eutin, Ol^enberg; d. June 5, 1826, 
London. Besides the works named 
he left the unfinished opera ^‘RUbe- 
zaM,” incidental music to “ Kdnig 
Ingurd,” “Heinrich IV,” “Dcr Leucht- 
thurm,” the cantatas “ Natur und 
Liebe,” the hymn “ In seiner Ordnung 
schaff der Herr” with orchestra, two 
masses, four scenas for sop. with 
orchestra; two scenas for ten. with 
chorus and orchestra; 19 part-songs, 
six canons, two clarinet concertos, a 
bassoon concerto, adagio and rondo 
ungarese for bassoon and orchestra, 
the “Invitation to the Dance” (“Aiif- 
forderung zum Tnnze”), Op. 65; 10 
sonatas, Concertstiick with orchestra, 
0 ficossaises, 12 Allemands, sets of 
variations, a JuViel -overture and 18 
“ Vaises favorites de rimperatrice do 
France.” See biographies by M. M. 
von Weber (his son), Barhadetfe, 
Paris, 1862; Jahns, l^icipsic, 187J; 
Th. Hell, 1828, and Weber’s letters to 
his wife, published by Carl von Weber, 
1886. 

Weber (Gottfried) conducted the 
Museum concerts in Mannheim ; 
play^ flute, piano, ’cello; wrote on 
*nusic; composed a piano sonata. To 
I^um with orchestra, three masses, 
ft Requiem. B. 1779, Freiusheim, 


near Mannheim; d. Sept. 21, 1839, 
Kreuznaelt. 

Weber’s Last Waltz was really 

composed Reissiger, but was attrib- 
uted to WelxT because a manuscript 
ropy was found among his papers. 
Known also as “ Derniere Pensec ” 
and “Letzter (Jedanke.” 

Weekerlin (Jean Baptiste) com- 
posed tlie choral symphony “ Roland,” 
1847 ; the one-act opera “ L’orgaiiiste 
dans I’embarras,” dlir^atre I^yrique, 
Paris, where it ran UK) perforinauces, 
1853; the one-act opera “ A pres Fon- 
tonot,” TlK'iltre Lyrique, 1877; the 
“ Symphonic de la foret,” tin? ora- 
torio “iJugement Dernier,” the sym- 
phonic ode “ Poemes de la Mer,” the 
“ Paix, (3iarit6, Grandeur,” Op6ra, 
1866, and other cantatas, in all 500 
works, including 31 operas; was li- 
brarian of the Paris Conservatoire from 
1876, having been tlic assistant from 
1869; edited collections of old music; 
wrote a history of instr\imentation ; 
pupil of Elwaert and Hal^ivy, Paris 
Conservatoire. B. Nov. 9, 1821, Gueb- 
willer, Alsace; add. Paris. 

Wechselgesang. Uei\ Responsive 
or aiiliphoiial song. 

Wechselnote. Ccr. Proceeding in 
counterpoint from a disc^ord by a skip. 

Wedding of Camacho. Felix Men- 
delssohn’s early ojKU'a, book by 
Klingcmann, based on “ Don Quixote,” 
and known in Gorman as “ Die Hoch- 
zeit <los Camacho,” was )>erformed for 
the first and onlv time in Berlin, 
April 29, 1827. 

Wedekind (Erica) sang sop. in 
opera and concert, didmt 1894, Dres- 
den, where, she was engaged five years; 
pupil Dre.sdim (Conservatory. B. Nov. 
13, 1872, Hanover; m. Herr Osch- 
wald, 1808. 

Weelkes (Thomas) composed an- 
thems, haljids, and madrigals, contrih- 
uted to “ 3'hc Triiimphes of Oriana,” 
1601, “ As Vesta was from liStmos 
Hill descending”; played organ Win- 
chester ColU'ge and Chichester Cathe- 
dral; publications dated 1597-1614. 

Wegeler (Franz Gerhard) was 
Bcetlioveifs ])hysieian and biographer. 
B. 1765, Bonn;* d. 1848, Cohlentz. 

Wegelius (Martin) composed “ Mig* 
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non ** for sop. and orcliestra, the over 
ture “Daniel Iljort”; wrote text- 
books; conducted opera and directed 
Helsingfors Conservatory; pupil of 
llicliter, and Paul. B. Nov. 10. 
1840, llelsingfor.s ; add. Helsingfors. 

Wehle or Wehli (Karl) com}>osed a 
sonata, Op. 38, and other piano imisie ; 
played piano in virtuoso tours of 
America and Europe; pupil of Mos- 
cheles and Kullak. 11. Mar. 17, 1825, 
Prague; d. 1887, Paris. 

Welch. Oer, MINOR; soft and 
rich. 

Weidenbach (Johannes) taught 
piano, Leipsic Conservatory, where lie 
had been a pupil. B. Nov. 29, 1847, 
Dresden; add. Leipsic. 

Weigl (Joseph) played ’cello in the 
Esterhazy orchestra under Haydn, 
later in the Imperial Opera and 
Chapel. B. 1741, Vienna; d. Jan. 25, 
1820, Vienna. Joseph composed the 
“ Schwoizer familic,” “ L’Uniforme,” 
“ Cleopatra,” and many other success- 
ful operas, Passions, church music; 
conducted operas in Vienna; pupil 
of Albrechtsberger and Salieri, godson 
of J. Haydn; medal of honour and 
freedom of the city of Vienna, 1839. 
B. Mar. 28, 1766, Eisenstadt, son of 
JOSEPH; d. 1846, Vienna. Thad- 
daus composed the ballet “Bacchus 
and Ariadne”; published music in 
Vienna; chapelmastcr of the Hof- 
burg. B. 1776; brother of the second 
JOSEPH; d. 1844, Vienna. 

Weihnachtslieder. Oer. CAROLS. 

Weinberger (Karl) composed “ Die 
Ulanen,” 1891, Vienna; “ Lachende 
Erben,” 1892; “ Blumen-Maiy,” 1897; 
“Adam und Eva,” 1898, and other 
popular light operas. B. April 3, 
1861, Vienna; add. Vienna. 

Weingartner (Paul Felix) com- 
posed the operas “ Sakuntala,” Wei- 
mar, 1884; “Malawika,” Munich, 
1886; “ Genesius,” Berlin, 1893, which 
was quickly withdrawn but later pro- 
duced with success at Mannheim and 
elsewhere; “Orestes,” Berlin, 1902; 
the symphonic poems “ Konig Lear,” 
“Das Gefildc der Seligen”; suc- 
ceeded MAHLER as conductor of the 
Vienna Opera, where he was engaged 
in 1908; pupil of W. A. Remy, then 


of the Leipsic Conservatory, where he 
won the Mozart prize, and then one 
of the Liszt disciples at Weimar, he 
became conductor of the Konigsberg 
Theatre, and held similar posts at 
Dantzic, Hamburg, and Mannheim 
until 1891, when he was called to the 
Berlin Opera, and also conducted the 
symphony concerts of the Royal or- 
chestra; from 1898 conducted the 
Kaiin concerts in Munich, and fre- 
quently appeared as conductor in 
other European cities and in America. 
B. June 2, 1863, Zara, Dalmatia; add. 
Vienna. 

Weinllg (Christian Ehrgott) 

played organ; composed; pupil of Ho- 
milius and of Padre Mattel, Bologna. 
B. 1743, Dresden; d. 1813. Christian 
Theodor taught theory, numbering 
Wagner among his pupils ; composed ; 
became cantor of the Thomasschule 
in succession to Schlicht; nephew 
and pupil of CHRISTIAN EHRGOTT. 
B. 1780, Dresden; d. 1842, Leipsic. 

Weis (Carl) composed “ The Polish 
Jew,” Berlin, 1902, the comic opera 
“ Tlic Twins,” Erankfort, 1{J03. 

Weisheimer (Wendelin) corn- 
]K>se<l the o})era.s “ Tlieodor Kornor,” 
Munich, 1872; “ Meistcr Martin und 
sein Gesellen,” Carlsriihc, 1879; wrote 
essays; taught at Strassburg; con- 
ducted at Wurzburg; pupil Leipsic 
Conservatory. B. 1836, Osthofen, Al- 
sace ; add. Strassburg. 

Weiss (Franz) played viola in the 
Schuppanzigh quartette; composed 
chamber music. B. 1778, Silesia; d. 
1830, Vienna. 

Weiss (Julius) played violin, for 
which he wrote method; taught; 
wrote criticism; pupil of Henning. B. 
July 19, 1814, Berlin. 

Weiss (Willoughby Hunter) com- 
posed the “ Village Blacksmith ” and 
other popular songs; sang in opera 
and oratorio; pupil of Sir George 
Smart. B. April 2, 1820, Liverpool; 
d. Oct. 24, 1867. Georgina Ansell 
Barrett sang minor rOles in opera; 
pupil Royal Academy of Music. B. 
1826, Gloucester; m. WILLOUGHBY 
HUNTER, and on his death, C. Davis; 
d. Nov. 6, 1880, Brighton. 

Weissbeck (Johann Michael) com- 
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posed ; wrote pamplilets on music ; 
played organ, and conducted church 
music. B. 175G, Unterlaimbach, Swa- 
bia; d. 1808. 

Weissenote. Oer, White note, a 
minim. 

Weitzmann (Karl Friedrich) com- 
posed operas and otlicr works in larger 
form; wrote several valuable works 
on theory; lectured, and taught music 
in Berlin. B. Berlin, 1808; d. Berlin, 
1880. 

Weiteharmonie. Oer, Scattered 
harmony. 

Welch (John Bacon) taught sing- 
ing Guildhall School of Music; pupil 
of Nava, Milan. B. 1839, Northamp- 
ton, Eng. ; (I. July 1, 1887. 

Welcker von Gontershausen 
(Heinrich) wrote on the history and 
construction of instruments; was 
piano maker to the Duke of Hesse. 
B. 1811, Gontershausen; d. 1873. 

Weldon (Georgina Thomas) com- 
posed and sang in English concerts and 
music halfs. B. May 24, 1834; re- 
tired 1885. 

Weldon ,(John) composed the prize 
settings of »Congreve’s masque ‘^The 
judgement of Paris,’’ anthems, and 
songs ; played organ Eng. Chapel 
Royal; pupil of Walter and Henry 
Purcell. B. 1676, London; d. 1736, 
London. 

Welsh Harp. HARP played in 
Wales, originally single action. 

Welsh (Thomas) sang in English 
operas, later becoming bass of the 
Eng. Chapel Royal; in boyhood chor- 
ister Wells Cathedral. B. 1780, Wells; 
d. 1848. Mary Anne Wilson sang 
sop. with great success, earning 
$50,000 in the first year of a brief 
career; pupil of Thomas, whom she 
married. B. 1802; d. 1867. 

Wenck (August Henri) composed 
piano sonatas; invented a METRO- 
NOME ; played violin ; pupil of Benda. 
Lived in Paris, 1786, and in Amster- 
dam, 1806. 

Wenig. Qer, Little, as ein stark, 
rather loud. 

Wenzel (Leopold) composed op- 
erettas, ballets; played violin; con- 
ducted at the Alcazar, Paris, and 
from 1883, Empire Theatre, London; 


pupil Naples Conservatorio di S. 
Pietro a Majella; toured as violin 
virtuoso at 13; joined Metra’s or- 
chestra, Marseilles, 1866, of which he 
later became conductor. B. Jan. 23, 
1847, Naples; add. London. 

Wermann (Friedrich Oskar) com- 
posed an 8-part mass, “ Reformations- 
Cantate ” ; was cantor the Dresden 
Kreuzschule and conductor three Dres- 
den churches; taught Dresden Con- 
servatory; pupil Leipsic Conserva- 
tory. B. April 30, 1840; add. Dresden. 

Werner (Josef) composed for ’cello, 
wrote a ’cello method; played ’cello, 
and taught Munich School of Music; 
pupil Munich Conservatory. B. June 
25, 1837. 

Wert, de (Jacques) composed 10 
books of madrigals published in Ven- 
ice between 1558 and 1591, a “con- 
certo maggiore ” for 57 singers. B. 
Netherlands; d. 1596, Mantua. 

Wery (Nicholas Lambert) taught, 
composed for and played violin. B. 
1789, near Liege; d. 1867, Luxem- 
bourg. 

Wesentlich. Oer, “ Essential,” as 
SEPTIME, essential or dominant 
seventh. 

Wesley (Charles) composed six con- 
certos for harpsichoi’d or orgaii, music 
for the play “ Caractacus,” songs, an- 
thems; played organ London churches; 
son of Rev. Charles and nephew of 
Rev. John Wesley. B. Dec. 11, 1757, 
Bristol; d. May 23, 1834. Samuel 
played violin, organ, sang; composed 
the oratorio “ Ruth ” at eight, and 
later, masses, antiphons, services, 
glees, songs, symphonies, and much 
music for organ and piano ; conducted 
and played organ Birmingham Festi- 
vals; brother and pupil of CHARLES. 
B. 1766, Bristol; d. 1837. Samuel 
Sebastian composed 12 notable an- 
thems, a service in E major; wrote 
on cathedral music, on which he w^as 
an acknowledged authority ; played 
organ, Hereford Cathedral, Leeds parish 
church, and AVincliester Cathedral (for 
fourteen years) ; and finally organist 
Gloucesttu- Cathedral, and tlieifdore 
conductor in turn of the Three Choir 
Festivals ; was Doctor of Music ; in 
boyhood chorister Eng. Chapel Royal. 
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B. Aug. 14, 1810; son of SAMUEL; 
d. April 10, 1870, Gloucester. 

Wessel (Christian Rudolph) pub> 
lished music in London, making a 
specialty of the works of native com- 
posers. B. 1797, Bremen; d. 1885, 
London. 

West (John Ebenezer) composed 
two cantatas, services, Psalm cx.\x; 
played organ London churches; pupil 
of trout and Bridge, Boyal Academy 
of Music. B. Dec. 7, 1 80.3, London ; 
add. London. 

Westbrook (Dr. William Joseph) 

composed songs ami organ music; ar- 
ranged and edited classic songs to 
English text; played organ and 
taught; composed the oratorictte 
“ Jesus ” for Ids doctor’s degree, Ox- 
ford. B. 1831, London; d. 1894, 
Sydenham. 

Westlake (Frederick) composed a 
Mass in E flat and other church music; 
played piano, taught Royal Academy 
of music, where he had l)ecn a pupil. 
B. 1840, Romsey, Hampshire; d. 1898, 
London. 

Westmoreland, Earl of (John 
Fane) helped found the Royal Academy 
of Music, of which he was president; 
conducted Ancient Concerts from 1832; 
composed six Italian operas; studied 
music while in the diplomatic service, 
and was well-known amateur while 
Lord Burghersh. B. Ecb. 3, 1784; suc- 
ceeded to the earldom, 1844; d. Oct. 
10, 1859. 

Westrop (Henry John) composed 
the opera “ Maid of Bremen,” cham- 
ber music; conducted, sang, played 
violin and piano; organist in London 
churches. B. July 22, 1812, Laven- 
ham, Eng.; d. 1879. 

Wetzler (Hermann Hans) con- 
ducted a symphony orchestra in New 
York for a time in 1902-3, then set- 
tled in Berlin as teacher and pian- 
ist; was assistant organist Trinity 
Church, New York ; pupil Clara Schu- 
mann, of Seholz, Knorr, and of Hump- 
erdinck for orchestration. B. Sept. 
8, 1870, Frankfort-on -Main ; add. 
Berlin. 

Weyrauch, von (August Hein- 
rich) composed the song “ Adieu, 
long attributed to Schubert, but which 


he published, 1824, under his own 
name. 

Wheel. Refrain or burden of a 
ballad. 

Whelpley (Benjamin Lincoln) 

composed; taught music in Boston; 
pupil of B. J. Lang. B. Oct. 23, 1865, 
Eastport, Me.; add. Boston. 

Whiffler. Waud-bearer to bead a 
procession, or a fifer. According to 
Douce’s “ Illustrations of Shake- 
speare ” the whifllers originally headed 
the armies or processions as pipers or 
fifers. Later the word came to mean 
any person who went before in a 
proccssifin. 

Whistle. Toy FLUTE; making a 
musical sound with the lip and breath 
and without using the vocal cords, 
the hollow of the mouth forming .a 
resonance box. Whistling pitch is 
an octave higher than is generally 
supposed. 

Whistling (Karl Friedrich) began 
the publication of a “handbuch,” 1817, 
in Leipsic, which was coiftinued by 
Hofmcistcr. 

Whitaker (John) composed popu- 
lar songs, anthems, English vcrstbns 
of Anacreontics, “ A Chip of the Old 
Block,” and other light dramatic 
pieces; played organ London churches. 
B. 1770; d. 1847, London. 

White (Alice Mary Smith- 
Meadows) composed two symphonies, 
overtures, cantatas, chamber music, 
songs; pupil of Bennett and Macfar- 
ren. B. May 19, 1839; m. F. Meadows- 
White, Q.C. ; d. 1884, London. 

White (Maude Valerie) composed 
“ King Charles ” and other splendid 
part-songs, 14 piano pieces, “ Pictures^ 
from Abroad,” a Mass, many excel- 
lent solo songs ; was Mendelssohn 
Scholar at the Royal Academy of 
Music, where she studied with Mac- 
farren and Davenport, also pupil of 
Rockstro and May; lived in South 
America, Vienna, and London. B. 
June 25, 1855, Dieppe; add. Ijondon. 

White (Robert) composed church 
music; played organ at Ely Cathe- 
dral, 1562-67. 

White (Rev. Dr. Matthew) com- 
posed anthems, catches, songs, sang 
Eng. Chapel Royal; played organ 
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Oxford C<athedral ; received doctor’s 
degree, Oxford, 1(529. 

White (William) composed fan- 
tasias for lute, and much church 
music, chiefly to Latin text; prob- 
ably lived in Oxford early part of 
17th century. 

Whitehill (Clarence) sang bass in 
opera, debut, lirusaels, 1899, in “ Ro- 
meo and Juliette,” then at Paris 
Op6ra Comique, and in 1900, Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. B. 
America; add. Paris. 

Whitehorne or Whythorne 
(Thomas) composed part-songs pub- 
lished in London, 1571. B. 1528. 

Whiting (George Elbridge) com- 
posed a symphony in C, suite for 
orchestra in E, the ballad “ Henry of 
Navarre ” for male chorus and orches- 
tra, Mass ill C minor for soli, chorus, 
orchestra, and organ ; the cantata 
“ Dream Pictures,” Te Deum in C for 
the dedication of Boston Cathedral; 
vesper services, 4-part and solo songs; 
piano concerto in D minor; played 
organ at Springfield, Mass., then suc- 
ceeded Diidley Buck at Hartford; 
sdflled in ‘Boston, where he taught, 
New England Conservatory of Music; 
played organ in Albany, where ATj- 
BANl sang in his choir; taught under 
Theodore Thomas, Cincinnati College 
of Music; also composed ‘‘Golden 
Legend” and dramatic cantata “The 
Tale of the Viking ” ; pupil of Morgan, 
Best, Haupt, and Radccke. B. Sept. 

14, 1842, Holliston, Mass.; add. Bos- 
ton. Arthur Battelle composed song 
cycles, services, concert overture, con- 
cert 6tude; fantasy for orchestra; 
taught in Boston and New York; pu- 
pil of Sherwood, Chadwick, Parker, 
Rheinberger; nephew of G. E. 

Whitmore (Charles Shapland) 
composed songs, and, on his deathbed, 
a Kyrie ; was enthusiastic English 
amateur. B. 1805, Colchester; d. 
1877. 

Whitney (Samuel Brenton) com- 
posed anthems, organ sonatas; played 
organ Church of the Advent, Boston; 
lectured and taught organ. New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; pupil 
of Wells and J. K. Paine. B. June 4, 
1842, Woodstock, Vt.; add. Boston. 


WIEDEMANlsr 

Whole Note. Semibreve, the 
longest note ordinarily used in mod- 
ern NOTATION. 

Wickede, von (Friedrich) composed 
sonf^, the opera “ Ingo,” the overture 
“Per aspera ad astra,” 1875; pupil 
of Vietii ; in early life army oflicer, 
and later post-oliice ollieial. B. July 
28, 1834, Domitz; lived in Munich. 

Widerspanstigen Zahmung. 
German name of the opera by Goetz, 
known in English as “ TAMING OF 
THE SHREW.” 

Widmann (Erasmus) published 
and composed music; played organ 
jiiid conducted at Weikersheim; was 
poet laureate, 1(507. 

Widor (Charles Harie) composed 
tlie successful ballet “Korrigane,” Paris 
Opera, 1880; Oie lyric drama “ Maitre 
Aiiihros,” Opera ('omicjiie, May 6, 
1S8G ; “La Nuit de Walinirgis,” for 
chorus and orchestra; “ Gothiue,” 
and in all ten organ symphonies; or- 
gan sonatas, concertos for violin, piano 
and ’cello, incidental music to “Conte 
d’Avril ” and “ Les Jacobites”; 
taught Paris Conservatoire from 1890, 
professor of counterpoint from 1890; 
played organ St. Sul pice, Paris; 
wTote music criticism under tlie nom 
de plume “Ault^tes”; was pupil of 
Lemmens, and later of PY*tis, Brussels 
Conservatory, and at 15 organist vSt. 
Francois, Lyons. B. Feb. 22, 1845, 
Lyons ; add. Paris. 

Wieck (Friedrich) taught Schu- 
mann, whose father-in-law he became 
most unwillingly; founded a library 
and piano factory in Leipsic; was 
among the best of teachers for piano, 
voice, and theory. B. 1785, Pretzsch, 
near Torgau; d. 1873, Lbschwitz, 
near Dresden. Clara, daughter of 
FRIEDRICH, became the wife of 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. Marie 
played piano in concert tours, and at 
the court of Prince Hohenzollern ; 
taught piano and singing; pupil of 
her father, FRIEDRICH. J5. about 
1830. Alwin played violin, St. 
Petersburg, and taught piano, Dres- 
den; pupil of his father, FRIED- 
RICH, and of David for violin. B. 
1821, Leipsic; d. 1885. 

Wiedemann (Ernest Johann) com- 
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posed for, taught, and played organ. 
B. 1797, Ilohengiersdorf, Silesia; d. 
1873, Potsdam. 

Wiederholung. Oer. REPE- 
TITION. 

Wiegenlied. Ocr. Lullaby, or a 
cradle sgng. 

Wiener (Wilhelm) played violin; 
pupil Prague Conservatory. B. 1838, 
Prague. 

Wieniawski (Henri) composed fan- 
tasia on airs from Russian fan- 

tasia stutlies, two concertos and other 
music for violin; played violin with 
distinguished success, touring Europe 
until 1800, when he settled in St. 
Petersburg for 12 years as solo vio- 
linist to the Czar, then tejuring the 
United States and Europe with Kubiii- 
stein; and in 1874 becoming successor 
to Vieuxteinps at the Brussels Con- 
servatory; pupil of tlie Paris Conser- 
vatoire under Massart, where he won 
first prize at 11. B. July 10, 183.5, 
Lilblin, Poland; d. April 2, 1880, 
Odessa. 

Wie oben. Oer, ‘‘As above.” 

Wieprecht (Friedrich Wilhelm) 
played violin and trombone, and in- 
vented a bass tuba, 1835. B. 1802, 
Aschersleben ; d. 1872, Berlin. 

Wiggins (“ Blind Tom ”) was a 
blind negro idiot who possessed a 
faculty of imitating performances on 
the piano so remarkable as to have 
caused all sorts of exaggerated ac- 
counts of his skill to be readily re- 
ceived by non-musical people. It was 
said, for example, that his repertoire 
included “ sonatas of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and J5ach,” and that he 
had played the “ Sonata Pathetique ” 
without the omission of a single note, 
while he was accredited with the com- 
position of “ The Rain Storm ” and 
“ The Battle of Manassas,” both de- 
scriptive pieces. “ Blind Tom ” was 
exhibited and played in public for 
about forty years, earning a sum esti- 
mated at $200,000, which may easily 
have been more. That a blind and 
idiotic negro should have been able to 
play the piano at all is sufficiently 
remarkable, and it should be said once 
and for all that he ^vas utterly incap- 
able of performing any classic sonata, 


or any masterpiece in any style in its 
entirety, although he might have “ exe- 
cuted” or “rendered” or “butchered” 
such fragments as remained in his 
memory, and, that the two descriptive 
pieces named were wholly unworthy of 
serious consideration as music. He 
was able, however, to distinguish any 
note struck on the piano, and to re- 
peat, within his limitations, any sim- 
ple music which might bo played for 
him. Son of slaves on the plantation 
of Thomas Greene Bethune, near Co- 
lumbus, Ga., he was allowed access to 
the piano from his fourth year, and 
was coached from time to time by 
professional musicians. He loved the 
applause of the audiences before which 
he appeared, and always clapped his 
liands himself, grinning and bowing 
as he did so. During his entire life 
he was in the custody of the Bethune 
family, who were his trustees, and the 
beneficdaries of his tours. B. May 
25, 1849; d. tJune 13, 1908, Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Wihan (Hanus) played ’cello in 

the BOHEMIAN QUAUTEXTE. 

Wihtol (Joseph) compofeed “ Dftr- 
matic ” overture, the symphonic pic- 
ture “La f5te Ligho”; taught 
harmony from 1880, St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, where he had been a 
pupil under Kim sky -Korsakoff. B. 
1803, Wolmar, Livonia; add. St. 
Petersburg. 

Wilbye (John) composed a fine 
series of madrigals, including one in 
“ The Triumphes of Oriana,” all re- 
printed by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society of London ; Lessons for Lute ; 
was the foremost of madrigal com- 
posers, and probably lutenist and 
teacher in London. Publications dated 
1598-1014. 

Wild (Franz) sang ten. in Vienna 
operas with much success, developing 
later into a bar.; was great admirer 
of Beethoven, who composed “ An die 
Hoffnung” for him; in early life 
member of the famous Esterhazy 
chapel. B. 1791, Hollabrunn ; d. 1800, 
Obe.rdbbliiig, near Vienna. 

Wilhem (Guillaume Louis Boc- 
quillon) founded the OUFHEON- 
ISTES, popular singing societies which 
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soon spread throughout France, and 
into Belgium and Spain ; wrote many 
instruction book's for them, based on 
a “ fixed Do ” system of solmisation 
which have since been superseded, but 
accomplished a splendid work in dif- 
fusing a knowledge of and love for 
part-singing; was director general of 
imisiciii the Paris schools, 1815 to 1842; 
])iipil of the Paris (Conservatoire. B. 
Dec. 18, 1781, Paris; d. 1842, Paris. 

Wilhelm (Karl) conuiosed “Die 
WACllT AM RHHCIN”; became royal 
Prussian Musikdirektor. B. 1815, 
Schmalkalden ; d. 1875. 

Wilhelm j (Auguste Emil Fried- 
rich Daniel Victor) foun(l(‘(l a Hoch- 
schule fiir violin at Biebrich, 188(», 
on which instrument he was one of 
the greatest of recent masters; debut 
at eight, touring the w^orld 1865-75, 
when ho became concertmeister of the 
Bayreuth orchestra; taught (jiiildhall 
School of Music, London, from 1894; 
composed ifviolin works, and Hochzeits 
cantate. Pupil of Fischer at Wiesba- 
den, his talent was recognized by 
r^ig^t, whoYecomniended him to David 
as a young Paganini, and while in the 
Loipsic (kmservatory he studied with 
Hauptmann, Kiehter, and hitx>r with 
Ihitf. 13. Sept. 21, 1845; d. Jan. 22,1 908. 

Wilke (Christian Friedrich Gott- 
lieb) played organ, and headed gov- 
ernment commission on organ building. 
13. 1769, Spandau ; d. 1848, Treuen- 
brietzen. 

Willaert (Adrian) founded the so- 
called Venetian school of composition; 
having moulded the tastes of the pub- 
lic by his own compositions, by the 
superb music at San Marco (^Jathedral, 
where he w^as chapelmaster and em- 
ployed a double choir with two organs 
in the services, and by the infiiicnce 
of his many pupils among the most 
important of whom were Zarlino and 
Cipriano de Rore. Pupil either of 
Mouton or Josqiiin, in Paris, he re- 
turned for a time to his native Flan- 
ders, but soon made a tour of Italy, 
where he heard one of his motets 
sung as the work of Josquin; then be- 
came chapelmaster for a time to the 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, but 
settled in Venice, 1527. There he 


taught, composed madrigals, motets, 
psalms, hymns, and soon won recog- 
nition as the leading master of his 
generation. Knowui in Italy as Adri- 
ano Vigliar, Vuigliart, or Wigliardus, 
B. about 1480, probably at Bruges; d. 
1562, Venice. 

Williams (Anna) sang sop. at the 
principal English Festivals; pupil 
of H. 0. Deacon and J. B. Welch; 
debut, National Prize Meeting, Lon- 
don, 1872, where slie won first prize. 

Williams (Anne) sang sop. with 
success in oratorio, pupil of Cooke 
and Negri; retired on her marriage 
to Albert Price, of Gloucester, 1850. 
B. 1818, London. Martha sang con. 
rrdes with her sister ANNE; pupil 
of the same masters, B. 1821 ; in. Mr. 
Lockey, and retired, 1865. 

Williams (George Ebenezer) com- 
posed church music and piano text- 
books; played organ VVestminster 
Abbey; in boyhood chorister St. Paul’s. 
B. 1784; d. April 17, 1819. 

Willing (Christopher) sang Eng. 
Chapel Royal. 13. 1804; d. 1840. 
Christopher Edwin played organ in 
London churches, taught ; was pupil of 
his father CHRISTOPHER, and in 
boyhood clioristor Westminster Ab- 
bey. B. Feb. 28, 1850, London. 

Willis (Henry) made improve- 
ments in organ construction, and many 
organs for English churches. B, 
April 27, 1821 ; retired after 1886. 

Willmann (Maximilian) played 
Velio in the Electoral orchestra at 
Bonn, where ho was BecthovenV col- 
league. B. Lorchtenborg; d. 1812, Vi- 
enna. Mme. Hiiber- Willmann sang 
in opera with fair succ’oss; was piano 
pupil of Mozart. Daughter of MAXI- 
MILIAN; d. after 1804. Magdalena 
sang sop. in t)pera, w’a.s admired by 
the Viennese for her beauty as well as 
for her voice, and is said to have re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from Bee- 
thoven. Was prima donna at Bonn, 
1788. Daughter of MAXIMILIAN; d. 
1801. Karl played violin, but dis- 
appeared after the French occupa- 
tion of Bonn; son of MAXIMILIAN. 
Mme. Tribolet-Willmann sang in 
opera in Vienna. Daughter of French 
professor at Bonn ; became second 
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wife of MAXIMILIAN; d. 1812. 
Caroline played piano and sang 
sop. in opera, debut, 1811; retired 
after 1825; daughter and pupil of 
MAXIMILIAN and his second wife. 

Willmann (Thomas) played clari- 
net in the London Opera from 1816; 
was bandmaster of the Oreiiadier 
Ouards. I). Nov. 28, 1840. 

Willmers (Heinrich Rudolph) 
composed for and played piano ; pupil 
of Hununel and Schneider; B. 1821, 
Berlin; d. insane, 1878, Vienna. 

Willy (John Thomas) played vio- 
lin; gave chamber concerts in Lon- 
don; pupil of Spagnoletfci. B. 1812, 
London; d. Aug. 8, 1885, London. 

Wilm, von (Nicolai) composed a 
string sextet, male choruses, sonatas 
for ’cello and for violin; taught; 
conducted in Biga, St. Petersburg, 
Dresden, Wiesbaden; pupil Leipsic 
Conservatory. B. Mar. 4, 1834, Riga; 
add. Wiesbaden. 

Wilsing (Daniel Friedrich Ed- 
uard) composed the oratorio “Jesus 
Christus,” 1889, Bonn; a lO-part De 
Profumlis, which won the gold medal 
for art, Berlin; sonatas for piano; 
played organ in Wesel and Berlin. B. 
Oct. 21, 1809, near Dortmund. 

Wilson (John) gave entertainments 
of Scottish music which became highly 
popular from 1841 ; sang in London 
opera; toured America with the Se- 
guins, 1838; pupil of Finlay Dun. 
B. 1800, Edinburgh; d. July 8, 1849, 
Quebec. 

Wilson (Mary Ann). WELSH. 

Wilt (Marie) sang sop. in opera, 
debut as “ Donna Anna,” Gratz, 1805, 
and excelling as “ Norma.” B. 1835, 
Vienna; retired aftt^r 1884. 

Wind Chest. That part of an 
ORGAN’S mechanism through which 
the air is admitted to the pipes of a 
register. 

Winder stein (Hans Wilhelm 
Gustav) composed suite for orchestra, 
Trauermarsch, valse caprice; con- 
ducted at Nurnberg, and in 1896 the 
Philharmonic concerts at Munich, then 
founded his own orchestra; became 
conductor of the Leipsic Singakad- 
emie, 1898; pupil of the Leipsic 
Conservatory, then violinist at the 


Gewandhaus, and later concertmeister 
of the Derwies orchestra in Nice. B. 
Oct. 29, 1856; add. I^eipsic. 

Wind Gauge. ORGAN device to 
indicate the pressure. 

Winding (August Henrik) com- 
posed concertos and sonatas for violin ; 
taught and directed Copenhagen Con- 
servatory; pupil of Reinecke, Drey- 
scliock, Gade. B. Mar. 24, 1825, 
Taaro, Denmark. 

Wind Instrument. Musical in- 
strument whose sounds are produced 
by the breath of the player, or by 
means of a pair of bellows. 

Windlade. Oer. WIND CHEST. 

Wind Trunk. ORGAN conduit 
which conveys wind to the wind chest. 

Wingham (Thomas) composed 
four sym})hoiiies, Mass in D, six over- 
tures ; taught piano, Royal Academy 
of Music, where he had been a pupil ; 
church organist at 10. B. Jan. 5, 1846, 
Loudon. 

Winkel (Dietrik NikoHus) in- 
vented the METRONOME which was 
appropriated as his own discovery by 
MAELZEL. B. 1780, Amsterdam ;^d. 
1826. 

Winkelmann (Hermann) sang 
ten. in opera; created “Parsifal” in 
Bayreuth, 1882 ; debut 1875, and 
thereafter long first ten. at Vienna 
Opera. B. 1845, Brunswick; pupil 
of Koch in Hanover. 

Winn (William) composed the 
prize glee “Go, Rose”; sang, Eng. 
Chapel Royal ; pupil of Smart and 
Schira. B. 1828, Yorkshire, Eiig. ; d. 
1888. Florence sang con. in London 
concerts ; daughter and pupil of 
WILLIAM. 

Winner (Septimus) composed 
“ Listen to tlie Mocking Bird,” “ Give 
us back our old commander,” and other 
once popular songs; wrote 200 in- 
struction books, and composed or ar- 
ranged in all more than 2,000 pieces; 
founded the Musical Fund Society. 
B. 1826, Philadelphia; d. Nov. 23, 
1902. 

Winogradsky (Alexander) con- 
ducted programmes of Russian music 
in Paris; directed the imperial mu- 
sic schools at Saratov and Kiev; 
pupil St. Petersburg Conservatory un- 
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der Soloviev. B. 1854, Kiev; add. 
Kiev. 

Winter, von (Peter) composed 
“ Die Schlacht ” and in all 9 sym- 
phonies; “Armida,” 1778, Munich, 
“ Sanger und Scdineider,” Munich, 
1820, and in all 38 operas, 20 masses, 
seven cantatas and much other music ; 
played violin; conducted the court 
opera in Munich; for a time pupil of 
Abbe Vogler, but largely self taught, 
ii. 1754, Mannheim ; d. 1825. 

Wippern (Louise Harriers) sang 
sop. in opera, debut, 1857, llerlin, as 
Agathe in “ Freischiitz,” and there- 
after becoming a favourite singer in 
lighter roles. B. 1835 or 1837, llildc- 
sheim or Biickeburg; d. Oct. 5, 1878, 
Oorbersdorf, Silesia. 

Wirbel. Ger, Peg of a violin; 
stopper of a closed ORGAN pipe. 

Wirbelstock. Ger, Sound board 
into whicdi pegs are fixed. 

Wirbeltanz. Ger, Whirling or cir- 
cular dance. 

Wise (Michael) composed anthems, 
catches; played organ Salisbury Ca- 
thedral ; Jater became a Gentleman of 
Eng. ?^hapel Royal, where he had 
been a chorister in boyliood. B. 1648, 
Wiltshire; d. from injuries received 
in street fight, 1687. 

Witherspoon (Herbert) sang bass 
in concerts and oratorios, and in early 
life, with the Castle Scpiare Opera 
Company; Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 1908-9; graduated Yale 
University, then pupil of Hall, New 
York, and Dubulle, Paris. B. New 
Haven, Conn.; add. New York. 

Witteczek, von (Joseph) collected 
the important Schubert MS. which 
he presented to Spaun on condition 
that it be finally turned over to the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and 
which is generally referred to as 
Spaun’s collection; was imperial 
councillor. B. Vienna; d. 1859, 
Vienna. 

Wixom (Emma). NEVADA. 

Wolf. The scream or howl emitted 
by certain combinations played on 
organs tuned in unequal TEMPERA- 
MENT, owing to certain defects in the 
scales which inevitably result in that 
system or mean tuning; certain de- 


fective tones which arc found in 
nearly all stringed instruments, owing 
to some slight inequality of the wood 
or to a wrong position of the SOUND- 
POST. 

Wolf (Hugo) composed Die 
Christnacht and “ Dt'r Feuerreiter ” 
for orchestra and (diorus, the success- 
ful comic opera “ Der Corregidor,” 
Mannheim, 1896; more than 600 
songs, many of which are strikingly 
beautiful ; pupil of his father, and 
later of the Vienna Conservatory. B. 
Mar. 13, I860, Vi(‘niia; d. 1903. 

Wolf or Woelfl (Joseph) played 
piano with such remarkable skill that 
in his contest with Bc^othoven, at 
which both extemporized, honours were 
even; showed his respect for his only 
rival by dedicating three piano sonatas 
to him; was the complete master of 
his instrument, and possessed such 
large hands that few musicians have 
since been able to cover the keys nec- 
essary to produce certain startling 
effects for which he was noted; was 
the teacher of Cipriani Potter; com- 
posed many operas, including Der 
Hollcnberg,’^ to book by Schikaneder, 
Vienna, 1795, the ballets “ La Surprise 
do Diane ” and “ Alzire,” produced in 
London; more than 100 works for 
piano, all of which have been shelved ; 
pupil of Leopold Mozart and Michael 
Haydn. B. 1772, Salzburg; d. 1812, 
London. 

Wolff (Auguste D4sir4 Bernard) 

founded tlie Paris piano-making house 
of Pleyel, Wolff et Cie; was himself 
a gifted ])ianist, teacher and composer. 
B. 1821, Paris; d. 1887. 

Wolff (Hermann) founded the 
“Concert Direction Wolff” in Berlin; 
composed songs and piano pieces; was 
editor and manager. B. 1845, Cologne; 
d. Feb. 3, 1902, Berlin. 

Wolfsohn (Henry) managed con- 
certs and tours of foreign artists in 
all parts of America, making his head- 
quarters in New York. B. 1845, 
Hesse- Darmsta<It, Germany; d. New 
York, dune 1, 1909. 

Wolle (John Frederick) organized 
and conducted the Bach Choir, com- 
posed of Bethleliem (Pa.) MORA- 
VIANS; became professor of music 
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and conductor of symphony concerts 
in the Greek Theatre of the University 
of CALIFORNIA, 1905. Beginning 
with the Bach 15 minor Mass, 1900, 
the Bethlehem organization gave a 
three days’ festival in 1901, at which 
the Christmas Oratorio, St. Matthew 
Passion and B minor Mass were sung 
in their entirety; and in 1903 a six 
day festival; a nine day Bach cycle 
and a Christmas festival, 1904; a 
Lenten festival, 1905, and an Easter 
festival, 1905. B. April 4, 1803, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; add. Berkeley, Cal. 

Wolzogen und Neuhaus, von 
(Freiherr Carl August Alfred) wrote 
on music. B. 1823, Frankfort; d. 
1883, San Remo. Freiherr Hans 
Paul edited the “ Baireuther Bliltter ” 
for Wagner. B. 1848, Potsdam; son 
of FREIHERR C. A. A. 

Wood (Henry J.) composed the 
oratorio “ Dorothea,” 1889, masses, 
songs, operettas; wrote on singing; 
conducted (Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts, London, the Carl Rosa, Opera 
Company, the Mario Roze Opera Com- 
pany, and also many societies; played 
orgjin, first engagement at 10; pupil 
of his father, and later of Prout at 
the Royal Academy of Music. B. 
1809, London; add. London. 

Wood (Mary Ann) PA TON. 

Wood (Mary Knight) composed 
popular songs ; played piano ; pupil of 
Lang, Parsons, Cornell, and Huss. B. 
April 7, 1857, Easthampton, Mass.; 
add. New York. 

Woodman (Raymond Hunting- 
ton) composed piano and organ pieces; 
taught, Metropolitan College of Music, 
New York; played organ from 1889, 
First Pres. Church, Brooklyn, New 
York; was music editor New Y^'ork 
“Evangelist”; pupil at first of his 
father, an organist at Flushing, L. I., 
then of Dudley Buck, and later of 
C^sar Franck. B. Jan. 18, 1861; add. 
New York. 

Wood stops. ORGAN stops the 
pipes of which are of wood. 

Woodwind or Woodwind-band 
consists of the flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, and like instruments in an 
orchestra, 

Woolf (Benjamin Edward) com- 


posed “ Pounce & Co.,” Boston, 1883 ; 
“ Westward Ho ! ” Boston, 1894, and 
other light operas; the overture “Com- 
edy of Errors ” ; conducted in the- 
atres; wrote music criticism for Bos- 
ton “ Globe ” and “ Saturday Evening 
Gazette”; pupil of G. R. Bristow. 
B. 1836, London; d. 1901, Boston, 
Mass. 

Worgan (James) played organ 
London churches, and Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, 1737-51. D. 1753. Dr. John 
composed the oratorios “ Hannah,” 
“ Manasseh,” songs, anthems, harpsi- 
chord and organ pieces; played or- 
gan London churches; succeeded his 
brother, JAMES, whoso pupil he was, 
as organist Vauxhall Gardens. B. 
1724; d. Aug. 24, 1794, London. 

Work (Henry Clay) composed 
“Marching Through Georgia,” “Grand- 
father's Clock,” and other songs. B. 
1832, Middletown, Conn.; d. 1884, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wormser (Andre Alphojuse Tous- 
saint) composed the highly successful 
pantomime “ L’enfant pro<ligue,” pro- 
duced at Paris, 1890, and subsequcjjtly 
in London and New York;*' the panfo- 
mime “ L’ideal,” London, 1896; the 
ballot “ l/^toilc,” Paris, 1897; “ Adole 
do Ponthieu,” “ Rivoli,” and otlier 
comic operas; pupil of Marmontel at 
Paris Conservatoire, where he cap- 
tured first prize for piano playing, 
and in 1875, the prix de Rome. B. 
Nov. 1, 1851, Paris; add. Paris. 

Wornum (Robert) sold music in 
London. D. 1815. Robert invented 
the upright PIANO and made pianos 
in London. B. 1780; son of ROBERT; 
d. 1852. The business was continued 
by A. N. Wornum, grandson of the 
second ROBERT, as “ Robert Wornum 
& Sons.” 

Worsch, von (Felix) composed 
“ Wikingerfiihrt,” Nurnberg, 1896, and 
other successful operettas; symphonic 
prologue to the “ Divina Commedia,” 
four choral works with orchestra ; con- 
ducted and played organ. B. Oct. 8, 
1860, Silesia; add. Altona. 

Wotton (William) built organs at 
Oxford, 1486-89. 

Wotton (William Bale) played 
bassoon and saxophone. Life Guards 
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band and important London orcliea- 
tras; taught, Royal College of Music. 
B. Sept. 0, 1832, Torquay. 

Wouters (Frangois Adolphe) com- 
posed a Te Deuin, overture, three 
masses; played organ; conducted; 
pupil, and later piano professor, Paris 
Conservatoire. B. ^lay 28, 1841, 
Brussels. 

Woycke (Eugen Adalbert) com- 
posed piano sonatas; taught, Edin- 
burgh; pupil Leipsic Conservatory. 
B. June 10, 1843, Dantzic. Emily 
Drechsler Hamilton played violin ; 
dehiitat 11; in. EUCKN ADALBERT, 

1871. Victor played violin; pupil of 
his mother, E. D. 11.; tauglit, ]S^ation^ll 
('onservatoiy of Music, TsT*\v York. B. 

1872, Kdinhurgh ; <1. May 1908, St. 
Andrews, Scotland. 

Wranizky (Paul) composed the 
fairy opera “ Oberon,” much forgotten 
dramatic music, 12 symphonies, cham- 
ber music; played violin admirably, 
and was concertmeistcjr for Haydn at 
the first^ performance of The CREA- 
TION; conducted at the imperial 
Vienna t^ieatres. B. Dec. 30, 1756, 
Mbureusel^ Moravia; d. Sept. 26, 1808, 
Vienna. Anton composed ; conducted; 
played violin; pupil of his brother 
PAUL. B. 1701; d. 1819, Vienna. 

Wrest. Old Eng. Tuning hammer, 

Wrigbton (William Thomas) com- 
posed popular songs. B. 1816, Tun- 
bridge Wells; d. 18S0. 

Wuerst (Richard Ferdinand) com- 
posed operas, symphonies, chamber 
music; wrote criticism for Ihwlin 
newspapers ; taught, Kullak Academy ; 
pupil of Hubert, Ries, David, and 
Mendelssohn. B. Feb. 22, 1824, Ber- 
lin; d. Get. 9, 1881, Berlin. 

Wiillner (Franz) composed the 
cantiita with orchestral “ Heinrich dcr 
Finkler,” masses, chamber music, 
Psalm exxv with orchestra, Stabat 
Mater, Miserere, part-songs; oilapted 
von Weber’s “ Oheron ” for grand 
opera; conducted the first perform- 
ances of “ Rheingold ” and “ Wal- 
kfire ” as von Bulow’s successor at the 
Munich court theatre, 1860, and was 
made court chapelraaster in 1870; be- 
came court chapelmaster and director 
of the Dresden Conservatory, 1877, 


and in 1885 succeeded Hiller as di- 
rector of the Cologne Conservatory; 
in early life made tours as piano vir- 
tuoso, then conducted Aix-la-Chapelle 
and the Lower Rhine Festivals, 1864- 
82-86-90; the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society; was Royal Professor, Prussia, 
and Dr. Phil., Leipsic; pupil of Ar- 
nold and Schindler. B. Jan. 28, 1832, 
Miinster; d. Sept. 8, 1902, Cologne. 
Ludwig gave recitals of voice and 
piano, touring Ameri(*a, 1908-9; sang 
bar.; noted for Schubert interpreta- 
tions, and as lecturer and actor; 
directed church cln)irs; wrote criti- 
cism, Cologne “Zeitung”; pupil of 
his father, FRANZ, at the Cologne 
Conservatory; Dr. Phil. B. Aug. 19, 
1858: add. epilogue. 

Wunderlich (Johann Georg) com- 
poscil for and plnyed flute; taught 
that instrument, Paris (kmservatoire. 
B. 1755, Bayreuth; d. 1819, Paris. 

Wiirde. (i/rr. “ Dignity,” as mit 
Einfalt und Wiirde, with simplicity 
and dignity. 

Wurm (Marie) played piano, and 
comj)osed concerto and sonatas for 
that instriirnent ; Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship, 1884, Royal Academy of Music. 
B. May 18, 1860, Southampton, Eng.; 
add. Ijondon. 

Wydow (Robert) was music master 
to Edward IV of England; priest and 
poet, Bac. Mus., Oxford. B. Essex, 
also known as Vidnns, Wedow, and 
W blows ; d. Oct. 4, 1505. 

Wylde (Henry) played piano, or- 
gan; taught in J^)ndon. B. 1822, 
Hertfordshire, Eng.; d. 1800, London. 

Wynne (Sarah Edith) sang sop. in 
opera, but was better known as con- 
cert and oratorio singer; debut, 1862, 
London, toured America, 1871-72; 
taught Royal Academy of Music, 
where she had been Westmoreland 
Scholar. B. Mar. 11, 1842, Holywell, 
Eng.; in. Avict Agaheg, 1875. 

Wyns (Charlotte Felicie) sang mez. 
sop. in opera ; debut as “ Mignon,” 
Paris Op<5ra (-omique, latcw Theatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels; returning to 
Opera Comique, 1899; prize pupil 
Paris Conservatoire. B. Paris, Jan, 
1], 1808; m. E. de Bruijn, 1899; add. 
Paris. 
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Xanorphica. Key violin, an in- 
strument similar to the tetrachordon, 
invented by Riillig (1761-1804), the 
sounds of which were produced by 
bows set in motion by a pedal and 
acted upon by keys. 

Xanrof (Leon Fourneau) composed 
popular songs, light dramatic pieces; 
wrote criticism, though a lawyer by 
profession. B. Dec. 9, 1867 ; add. 
Paris. 

Xyloharmonica, Xylosistrum. 

Harmonicon composed of graduabid 
blocks of wood and struck with ham- 
mers acted u])on by keys, made by 
Itdllig (1761-1804), and XJthe, 1810. 

Xylophone. Instrument of the dul- 
cimer family. Sticks of wood chosen 
for sonorous quality, and of assorted 
lengths, so as to give the chromatic 
scale, are placed on a stand, and are 
played by striking witli wooden mal- 
lets, one being held in each hand. 

Xyndas (Spiridion) composed suc- 
cessful ballad operas. 13. 181*2, Corfu; 
d. 1896, Athens. 


Yale University, located at New 
Haven, Conn., possesses a <lepartmcnt 
of music which was presided over in 
1908 by Dr. Horatio PAllKKR, who 
bad been the professor of music from 
1894. 

Yang Kin. Chinese instrument fur- 
nished w’ith brass strings which are 
struck witli two little hammers, like 
a DULCIMKR. 

Yankee Doodle was probably com- 
posed by an unknown Englishman 
about 1750. In 1768 the’ Boston 
“ Journal of the Times ” speaks of its 
having been played by the bands of 
the British fleet anchored off Fort 
William (the present Aquarium and 
old Castle Garden, Battery Park, New 
York City), and the earliest American 
words appear to have been sung 1755. 
It first assumed national importance 
as a satirical song at the expense of 
Washington, but the authorship of 
the various verses is unknown. 

Yaw (Ellen Beach) sang sop. in 
concerts, touring Europe and America, 
possessed range up to c"". B. Cali- 
fornia; add. New York, 


Yeomen of the Guard. Sullivan’s 
two-act opera, words by Gilbert, pro- 
duced Loudon, Oct. 3, 1888. 

York Festivals were held annually 
from 1791 to 1823, then abandoned, but 
>vere continued irregularly till 1825. 
“ The MESSIAH ” and other impor- 
tant sacred works were performed, and 
the concei ts took place in the Minster. 

Yost (Michel) played clarinet; com- 
posed. B. 1754, Paris; d. 1786. 

Young (Nicholas) published a col- 
lection of Italian madrigals, London, 
1597, which he called “ Musica Trans- 
alpiiia,” and which probably helped 
to form the tastes of his countrymen 
in that class of music ; sang, St. 
PaiiEs Cathedral. D. 1619. 

Young (Thomas) sang alto, Can- 
terbury Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey, and at important English con- 
certs. B. 1809, (Canterbury; d. Aug. 
12, 1872, Walworth. 

Yradier (Sebastian) composed pop- 
ular songs in Spanish. D. 1805, 
Vittoria. 

Yriarte, de (Don Tomas) wrote a 
five canto poem dealing with music in 
many aspects, which may /be reatfci^vn 
French or English versions. The orig- 
inal Spanish edition was published 
1779. B. about 1750, Teneriffe; d. 
near (Cadiz, 1791. 

Ysaye (Eugene) played violin, tour- 
ing the world as virtuoso with great 
suceess from 1886; founded the Ysaye 
(Quartette in Brussels, where he be- 
came head of the violin department of 
the Conservatory, 1886; composed 
Pocme olC'giaquc for violin with or- 
chestra, variations on a theme by 
Paganini, six concertos. Son of a 
violinist and conductor who was his 
first teacher, Ysaye next became a 
pupil of the Lidge Conservatory, and 
of Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps, and 
was next sent to Paris to study at 
the expense of the Belgian govern- 
ment, and, after concerts in various 
cities, was for a time concertmcistcr 
of the Bilse orchestra in Berlin. B. 
July 16, 1858; add. Brussels. 

Yu. Interval of the Chinese scale. 
The ancient Chinese divided the scale 
into 12 equal parts, like the semitones 
of our chromatic scale, which were 
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called Lu. Their scale commonly used, 
only had five notes, called houng, 
chang, kio, tche, and yu, which cor- 
responded to our F, G, A, C, D; 
koung or F being considered the nor- 
mal key. 

Yu Kin. GUITAR called by the 
Chinese “ Moon Guitiir.” 

Yussupofl (Prince Nicholas) com- 
posed a concerto symphonique for 
violin with orchestra, the programme 
symphony “ Gonzalvo do Cordova ” 
with obligato violin; pupil of Vieux- 
temps. B. 1827, St. Petersburg. 

Yzac. ISAAC. 


Za. Formerly a solfeggio name for 
13 flat. 

Zahalza y Olaso (Damaso) played 

piano; tauglit, Madrid Conservatory; 
composed piano studies. 13. 1833, Iru- 
rita, Navarre; d. 1894, Madrid. 

Zacconi (Ludovico) wrote ‘‘ Prat- 
tlca di Musica,” etc., Venice, 1592, one 
of the mwst important works of that 
century on theoretical matters; was 
chapelmaster to the Benedictine diurch 
iRbVenicCj^of which order lie was a 
priest; then chapelmaster to Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria and to the 
court of Bavaria, returning to Venice, 
1619. B. Pesaro. 

Zachau (Friedrich Wilhelm) com- 
posed; played all instruments used 
in his time, excelling on the organ, 
and playing that instrument at the 
Halle Liebfrauenkirche from 1084; 
was HandeTs teacher; pupil of his 
father, who was town musician at 
Leipsic. B. Nov. 19, 1663, licipsic; 
d. 1721, Halle. 

Zahlzeit. Oer. Time measure, 
time unit. 

Zaide. W. A. Mozart’s two-act op- 
eretta, to book by Schachtner, com- 
posed about 1780, was never performed. 

Zaire. Vincenzo Bellini’s three- 
act opera, to book by Romani, was 
first performed May 16, 1829, Parma. 

Zajic (Florian) played violin; 
taught. Stern and Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatories, Berlin; cham- 
ber musician to the Prussian court 
and Chevalier of St. Stanislaus; pupil 
of Prague Conservatory, and in early 
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life concertmeister at Mannheim, 
Strassburg, and Hamburg. 13. May 4, 
1853; adil. Berlin. 

Zambomba. 8p, Spanish toy 
instrument made of an earthen 
pot tightly covered at its open end 
with a parchment, into which is in- 
serted tlie stem of a reed. Rubbing 
the reed up and down with rougli or 
moist fingers, the vibrations are trans- 
ferred to the air enclosed in the vessel 
and a hollow rumbling sound is 
produced. 

Zampa. L. J. F. Herold’s three-act 
comic opera, to book by Melesville, 
was first performed May 3, 1831, 
Paris. The story is that of the 
Statue Bride. Zampa, the corsair, 
interrupts the wedding of Camilla and 
Alfonso, and, having captured Cam- 
illa’s father, Signor Lugano, demands 
that Camilla marry him. Recogniz- 
ing tlie likeness of the statue to a 
maiden whom he had betrayed many 
years before, Zampa places his ring 
upon the statue’s finger, at which the 
statue raises its hand in menace. The 
next act takes place in the Lugano 
villa. Zampa is tracked there by the 
authorities, but shows a pardon for 
himself and crew, based on his promise 
to aid in the war against the Turks. 
Camilla at last agrees to marry the 
corsair, in order to save her father, 
and again the statue is seen to move 
in warning. In the third act, it is 
revealed that Zampa is no ordinary 
pirate, but the Count of Monza and 
brother of Alfonso, the former be- 
trothed. Vainly does Camilla plead 
to be permitted to enter a convent. 
Zampa has released her father, and 
demands his reward. Finally Alfonso 
and Camilla’s father enter the ora- 
tory to rescue Camilla from Zampa, 
and there is sword play in which the 
corsair is disarmed. Then the statue 
seizes Zampa and carries him off to 
the lower world. The overture is often 
played at concerts. 

Zampogna. It, BAGPIPE used 
by Italian peasants, the name of which 
is supposed to be a corruption of Sym- 
phonia. A rough-toned reed instru- 
ment without a bag is also called 
Zampogna or Zampugna. 
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Zandt, van (Jeanie) sang sop. with 
the Carl Rosa and other English opera 
companies. Marie sang sop. in opera, 
debut, Turin, 1879, as Zerlina; and 
later was a success in London as 
Cherubino and Amina, and in 1880 
as Mignon at the Paris Op6ra Com- 
ique. There she became a great fa- 
vourite; but in 1884, having tempor- 
arily lost her voice from nervous 
prostration, was subjected to such 
severe criticism that she withdrew. 
She then filled a successful engagement 
at St. Petersburg, but again meeting 
with opposition in Paris, sang there- 
after only in England. Pupil of her 
mother and of Laraperti, her voice 
ranged to f". B. Oct. 8, 1861, New 
York. 

Zaner, ZUMMARAH. 

Zanetta. D. F. E. Auber’s three- 
act op^ra coniique, to book by Scribe 
and St. Georges, was first performed 
May 18, 1840, at the Paris Op6ra 
Comique. 

Zanze. Negro instrument, also 
known as mambira, ibeka, vissandschi, 
and marimba in different parts of 
Africa. It is a wooden box on which 
a number of sonorous slips of wood or 
tongues of iron are fixed in such a 
position as to admit of their vibrating 
on pressing them down with the hand 
or a stick. 

Zapatadeo. 8p, Dance in which 
the heel is struck violently upon the 
ground to mark the rhythm. 

Zarabanda. Sp. 8ARABAND. 

Zarate, de (Eleodoro Ortiz) com- 
posed “ La Fioraia dc Lugano,” San- 
tiago dc Chili, Nov. 10, 1895, the first 
opera by a native composer to be per- 
formed there ; “ Giovanna la Pazza,” 
1886, prize opera, Milan Conservatory, 
where he studied with Saladino ; pupil 
of the Valparaiso Collegio di San Luis, 
where he won first government prize, 
1885. B. Dec. 29, 1865, Valparaiso. 

Zaremba, de (Nicolai Ivanovich) 
taught, St. Petersburg Conservatory. 
B. 1824; d. 1879, St. Petersburg. 

Zarge. Ger. Sides of instruments 
of the violin or guitar families. 

Zarlino (Gioseffe) wrote “Institu- 
tion! armoniche ” and other highly 
important theoretical works published 


in Venice ; succeeded Cipriano de 
Rore, with whom he had been a pupil 
of WILLAERT, as first chapelmaster 
of the San Marco Cathedral, and later 
refused the Bishopric of Chioggia, 
1582, and continued his duties there 
at the earnest request of the Doge 
and Senators of Venice; composed a 
semi-dramatic group of madrigals, 
“ Orfoo,” w'hicli were performed, to- 
gether with his Mass, in honour of the 
visit of Henri 111 of France to Venice; 
Mass commemorating the plague in 
which Titian died, a Mass celebrating 
the Battle of Lepanto, and many other 
once famous works, all of which have 
been lost except a four-part mass and 
some “ Modulationes sex vociiiii”; was 
a profound scientist, theologian, the 
master of many tongues, priest of the 
Order of St. Francis. B. Mar. 22, 
1517, Chioggia; knowm also as Zar- 
linus Clodiensis; d. Feb. 14, 1590, 
Venice. 

Zart. Ger. Soft, delicate, as 
STIMMEN, with soft stops? 

Zartfllote. Ger. Delicate toned 
FLUTE. , 

Zartlich. Ger. Softly'^ and 
cately. 

Zarzuelas. 8p. Species of drama 
said to have first been performed at 
Zarzuela in the time of Philip IV, 
consisting largely of songs and 
dances. 

Zauberflote. W. A. Mozart’s two- 
act opera, to book by Schikaneder, 
was first performed Sept. 30, 1791, 
Vienna, with the librettist as “ Pap- 
agono.” TJie original cast was: 
Sarastro, Schikaneder, Sr., bass; 
Papageno, Schikaneder, Jr., bass; 
Tamino, Schack, ten. ; Monostatos, 
Gorl, ten.; Bamboloda; Manes; Ko- 
nigin der Nacht, Frau Hofer, sop.; 
Pamina, Frl. Gotlieb, sop.; Papagena, 
Frau Gorl; Three Fairies. Both com- 
poser and librettist were members of 
the Masonic fraternity, and Masonic 
symbolism abounds throughout the 
work, which has retained its popu- 
larity until the present time, despite 
manifest absurdities of plot. The ac- 
tion is laid in Egypt. Tamino is 
rescued from the toils of a serpent 
by the fairies belonging to the Queen 
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of Night. Pamina, daughter of the 
Queen of Night is being brought up 
by Sarastro, High Priest of Isis, who 
hopes in this way to circumvent As- 
triliainmante’s power for evil. The 
Queen, meeting Tamino, plans to ob- 
tain possession of her daughter 
througli Jiim and gives him a magic 
flute to aid him in tlie conflict with 
Sarastro which she foresees. Papa- 
geno and Papagena, who provide the 
low comedy of the opera, discuss the 
power of Sarastro and the priests 
in a dialogue, ami finally Papageno, 
who receives a set of magic bells, 
starts off with Tamino for Sarastro’s 
temple. Papageno is first to arrive 
and frightens away ISIonostatos, wlio 
had been annoying Pamina. TTie bird 
catcher then attempts to rescue Pa- 
mina, but they are captured, Tamino 
is himself caught, and all are brought 
before Sarastro for judgment. The 
wise Sarastro orders JVIonostatoa a 
whipping, and agrees that if they 
will pasjt through a noviciate, Tamino 
shall have Pamina, whom he already 
loves, for his wife, and Papageno 
sliall be . united to Papagena. The 
^fteen of Night reveals herself to 
Pamina in a vision, and attempts to 
.dissuade her from car lying out the 
programme arranged by the High 
Priest but in vain. The second act 
jopeiis with an invocation to Isis and 
Osiris, sung by Sarastro and bis at- 
tendant priests. Tamino and Papa- 
geno are brought in and instructed as 
to the ordeals to which they will soon 
be sub feel ed. The throe fairies make 
a last effort to win them from their 
purpose, and they pass through the 
various temptations and purifications, 
at last being brought triumphantly 
before the altar to receive tlieir re- 
ward. Unable to regain possession of 
her daughter by fair means or foul, 
the Queen of Night now plots with 
Monostatos to murder Sarastro. But 
the dawn breaks and with it the 
power of the Queen of Night ends, 
and as the full sunlight pours in upon 
the High Priest, the evil spirits van- 
ish and the happy lovers unite with 
priests and people in reverent thanks- 
giving. The principal musical num- 


bers are : Act 1 : “ Dcr Vogelfiinger 
bin icli ja,” Papageno; “ Dies Bildness 
ist beziiubcrnd schon,*’ Tamino; “O 
zittre nicht, mein lieber Sohn,** Queen 
of Night; “Bei Manneri\, welche Liebe 
fiihlen,” Pamina and Papageno; Zum 
Ziele fiihrt dich diese Balm,’* finale. 
Act JI: “O Isis und Osiris,** Saras- 
tro; “ Wic ilir an diesem Schreckens- 
ort?** quintette, Papagimo, Tamino, 
and the fairies. “ Her Holle Rache 
kocht,*’ Queen of the Night; “ Soil ich 
dich, Theurer, niclit mehr sehen ? ** 
Sarastro, Pamina, Tamino; “ Pa-Pa- 
Papageiio,” Papageno and Papagena; 
“Heil sei eueh Geweihten,** chorus of 
priests. 

Zavertal or Zartval (Josef Bu- 
dolf) founded the Pension Society for 
bandmasters of the Austrian army; 
was direidor of military music to 
Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, and 
on the restoration of the Mexican Re- 
public, became bandmaster in Eng- 
land ; pupil Prague Conservatory. 
B. Nov. 5, 1810, Polep, Bohemia. 
Wencelas Hugo composed; played 
clarinet, Austrian military bands; 
then settled in England as a teacher. 
Ih Aug. 31, 1821; brother of JOSEE 
RUJXILF. Ladislaus composed “ Una 
notte il Firenze,’* Prague, 188G; 
“ Myrrha,** Nov. 7, 1880, Prague, and 
other operas; cavalier of the Crown 
of Italy; bandmaster at Woolwich; 
son and pupil of WENCELAS HUCO, 
and later pupil of Milan Conservatory. 
B. Sept. 20, JS40, Milan. 

Zaytz, von (Giovanni) composed 
‘‘Nicola Subic Zrinjski,” tiie first 
Croatian opera, 1870; 20 singspiele, 
masses; conducted and taught at 
Agram ; pupil Milan Conservatory. 
B. 1834, Fimne. 

Zeewer (Richard) played piano; 
composed, taught, played organ, and 
directed music academy in Philadel- 
phia; pupil Leipsic Conservatory, B. 
April 30, 1850, Stendal, Prussia. 

Zeichen. Gcr. Musical sign, note, 
or character used in NOTATION. 

Zeitmass. Ocr, Time, measure. 

Z61e. Fr. Zeal or energy. 

Zelenski (Ladislas) composed the 
opera “ Goplana,” Cracow, 1890, a 
symphony, two cantatas for orchestra; 
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taught composition and directed War- 
saw Conservatory; pupil of Mirecki, 
Krejci, and Damcke. li. July G, 1837, 
Gradkowice, Galicia. 

Zellner (Julius) composed two 
symphonies. B. 1832, Vienna; d. 
Wurzzuschlag, 1900. 

Zellner (Leopold Alexander) com- 
posed ; wrote on music ; taught ; 
edited musical works; son and pupil 
of an organist. B. 1823, Agram; d. 
1894, Vienna. 

Zelmira. G. A. Rossini’s two-act 
opera, to book by Tottola, was first 
performed Feb. IG, 1822, Naples. 

Zelo. It, Zeal. 

Zelosamente. It. Zealously, 
ardently. 

Zeloso. It. Zealous or energetic. 

Zelter (Karl Friedrich) founded 
the Liedertafel, 1805, from which grew 
the great yiingerbiinds of Germany 
and tliG llnited States. This origi- 
nally consisted of 25 men, poets, musi- 
cians, and singers, meeting monthly 
for concerts of their own works. Son 
of a mason, he had no sooner mastered 
that trade himself than he gave his 
whole time to iniisie. At 18 he com- 
posed a cantata which met with the 
approval of Marpurg and led to les- 
sons from Kirnberger and from Fasch. 
Eventually he became the successor of 
Fasch as director of the Berlin Sing- 
aka demio, after having served as his 
assistant, and wTote his biography. 
Zelter^s compositions include a num- 
ber of part-songs for male voices. 
“The Ascension,” an oratorio, a Re- 
quiem, a Te Deum, a cantata on the 
death of Frederick the Groat, and 
many songs by his friend Goethe. He 
was Mendelssohn’s teacher and a great 
lover of Bach. B. Dec. 11, 1758, Ber- 
lin; d. May 15, 1832. 

Zemire et Azor. A. E. M. Gretry’s 
four-act opera, to book by Marmontel, 
was first performed Nov. 9, 1771, at 
Fontainebleau. The story is that of 
“ Beauty and the Beast.” The English 
version makes the name “ Azor and 
Zern'ra.” 

Zemlinsky (Alexander) composed 
a symphony, Gesellschaft der Musik- 
f reundo prize, 1 897 ; the prize opera, 
“Sarema,” Munich, 1897; pupil of 


Fuchs, Vienna Conservatory. B. 1877, 
Vienna; add. Vienna. 

Zenger (Max) composed the ora- 
torio “ Cain,” based on Byron’s poem; 
a tragic symphony, cantatas with or- 
chestra, three operas; conducted Mu- 
nich court opera and oratorio society ; 
pupil Leipsic Conservatory; Dr. Phil. 
B. Feb. 2, 1837, Munich. 

Zenobia. 23 operas have been com- 
posed to this title, the first of rec- 
ord being that of G. A. Boretti, 16G1, 
Vienna; the last by Pratt, of New 
York, 1883. 

ZergUederung. Gcr. “Dissection.” 
Reduction of a comj)osition to its com- 
I)onent figures in order to expand it by 
their repetition. 

Zerr (Anna) sang sop. in 0 ])era, fa- 
vourite rdles “ Astriliammante ” and 
“ Lucia,” pupil of Bordogni, B. July 
20, 1822, Baden-Baden; d. June 14, 
1881, Baden. 

Zerrahn (Karl) conducted the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston, 1854- 
95; conducted the early symphony 
coiu'oris given by the Harvard musi- 
cal association; taught theory and 
singing, New England Coivviervat^'TY 
of Music; pupil of Weber in Berlin 
and Hanover; settled in Boston, 1848, 
at first as member of Germania or- 
chestra; also conducted in New York 
and elsewhere. B. July 28, 182G, Mal- 
cliow, Mecklenburg. 

Zerstreut, Oer. Scattered, spread, 
open, as Harmonie, dispersed or open 
harmony. 

Zeug'iieer or Herrmann (Jacob) 
founded the “ Quartett CJebriider Herr 
mann,” consisting of himself as first 
violin; Joseph Wex, second violin; 
Carl Baader, viola; and Joseph Lidl, 
’cello, which played chamber music all 
over Europe, and finally disbanded in 
England, where Herrmann ” became 
conductor at Manchester and Liver- 
pool. B. 1805, Zurich; d. June 15, 
1865. 

Zeuner (Charles) taught, conducted, 
and composed. B. 1797, Germany; d 
1857, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Zichy (Count Geza) composed 
piano studies for the left hand, and 
Avas a skilful pianist and pupil of 
Liszt, though he had his right arm 
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cut off at 17 ; composed the operas 
“Aldr,” Pest, 1896; “Meister Roland,” 
1899, Pest; a cantata; was intendant 
of the Pest National Theatre and 
Ol)era. R. July 22, 1849, Sztara, Hun- 
gary; add. l*cst. 

Ziemlich. Gcr. Moderately, as 
liangsam, moderately slow. 

Ziflern. Qer. Cypher. 

Ziganka. Popular dance among the 
Russian peasantry similar to the Eng- 
lish country dance. The tune is lively 
and the accompaniment is usually a 
“ burden ” or “ bagpipe bass.” 

Zigeuner Baron. Johann Strauss’s 
three-act comic opera, to book by 
Schnitzer, was first performed Oct. 24, 
1885, Vienna. The story follows Mau- 
rice Jokai’s romance. SandovBarinkay, 
the “ Cypsy Raron,” had left his home 
in boyhood, and on his return, finds it 
in possession of the Cypsics. lie falls 
in love with Arsena, daughter of 
Zsupan, his nearest neighbour, and 
when she ridicules his appearance, 
leaves in^nger and joins the Gypsies. 
They make him their leader, and he 
marries Saffi, a Gypsy maid. Finding 
a hjdden treasure, be is placed under 
• kf^rcst, but is released on turning the 
treasure over to the Austrian govern- 
ment and joining the Austrian army 
with his band. Returning to Vienna 
after the wars he is made a baron for 
his services, and then finds that Satli, 
his wife, is the daughter of a pasha. 
The music runs to dance rhythm, and 
is in the best Viennese style of the 
“ Waltz King.” 

Zikrs. Religious dance of t]\e der- 
vishes in Egy})t. 

Zimmermann (Agnes) composed a 
trio for piano; played piano; edited 
works of Mozart and Beethoven for 
Novello ; twice won the King’s Scholar- 
ship, Royal Academy of Music, and 
made debut as pianist, 1863, London, 
playing at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, 
the following year. B. July 5, 1847, 
Cologne ; add. Ix)ndon. 

Zimmermann (Pierre Joseph 
Guillaume) composed “ Encyclopddie 
du Pianiste,” which is at once a 
method for piano and theory; the 
opera “L’EnRvement,” Op6ra Comique, 
1830; taught piano at the Paris Con- 


servatoire, and was the master and 
father-in-law of Gounod; chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor; pupil Paris 
Conservatoire, where he won first 
piano prize, 1800. B. Mar. 17, 1785; 
d. Paris, Oct. 29, 1853. 

Zingara. Italian name of Michael 
William Ralfe’s ROllEMlAM GIRL. 

Zingarelli (Niccolo Antonio) com- 
posed 28 masses and in all 541 works 
for organ, the “ Animale di Loreto,” 
where he was chapelmastor, 1794- 
1804; then succeeded Guglielmi as 
chapelmaster of the Sistine Chapel. 
He was ordered to compose a Te 
Heum for tlie King of Rome, and on 
his refusal was imprisoned and sent 
to Paris, where Napoleon at once re- 
leased him and gave him a pension, 
but reejuired him to compose a 20 
minute mass for the Imperial chapel, 
and gave him $1200 for it. Then he 
directed the Royal College of Music, 
Naples, 1810, and from 1816 was also 
chapelmastor of the Naples Cathedral. 
No less important as teacher tiian as 
composer of church music, he was also 
among the most successful of dramatic 
composers, although none of his works 
remain in repertoire. ‘^Giulietta e 
Romeo,” ])roduced in 179() at * 
Scala, Milan, and his most popular 
opera, was composed in nine d.ays and 
eight hoiir.s, wliile his lirsb work, 
“Montezuma,” presented, 1781, at the 
San (karlo, Naples, was speedily hilled 
at Vienna, and there was highly com- 
mended by Haydn. In 1789 Zingarelli 
composed his first work for the Acad- 
emie de Musique, Paris, “ Antigone,” 
but it was not produced until the fol- 
lowing year, and, alarmed at the revo- 
lution, the composer returned to 
Milan, where, in 1703, he evolved “ La 
Seechia rapifa,” 1793, his best opera 
buffa, "II Mercato di Monfregnoso,” 
and a long series of dramatic works. 
Son of a singer and teacher, Zingarelli 
was left an orphan at an early age, 
and became a pupil of the Conserva- 
torio di Sta. Maria di Loreto, where 
an elder brother was employed as 
clerk. There he profited by lessons 
from Fenaroli and Speranza so well 
that his boyish opera, " I Qnattro 
Pazzi,” was performed by his fellow 
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students in the Conservatory. The 
cantata “ Pi^malione,” San Carlo, 1779, 
was his iirst real success in com- 
position. In all he composed 31 
operas, 80 magnificats, and 19 can- 
tatas and oratorios. B. April 4, 1752, 
Torre del Greco, near Naples; d. May 
5, 1837, Naples. 

Zingaresca. Gypsy song or dance. 

Zinke. Gcr. CORNET. 

Zither. Ger, Modernized CITHER; 
a flat, brass-stringed instrument, the 
accompaniment played with the thumb 
of the riglit hand, while the melody 
is brought out more prominently by 
the use of the fingers or a plectrum, 
and sometimes a bow. Tlie Zither is 
a favourite instrument with the South 
(ierniaii and Tyrolese peasantry. 

Zoeller (Carl) composed and wrote 
on music, li. 1849, Herliii ; d. 1889, 
London. 

Zdgemd. Ger, RITARDANDO. 

Zollner (Karl Friedrich) composed 
male choruses which were sung by his 
“ Zdllnorverein ” ; pupil of Leipsic 
I'll' lasschulo, where he afterwards 
taught singing. B. 1800, Mittcl- 
hausen, Thuringia; d. 1800, Leipsic. 

Zollner (Karl Heinrich) played 
organ, wrote an opera, a melodrama, 
church and organ music. B. 1792, Gels, 
Silesia ; d. 183(5, near Hamburg. Hein- 
rich composed four ()p(*ras, three choral 
works with orchestra, the cantata “Die 
nene Welt,” international prize, Cleve- 
land, Sangerfest, 1892; a symphony, 
oratorio, male choruses ; conducted the 
New York Liedcrkraiiz, 1890-98, then 
became music director, Leipsic Uni- 
versity, and conductor “Paulinerchor” ; 
son and pupil of KARL FRIEDRICH, 
Leipsic Conservatory; and in early 
life conductor vocal societies, with 
which he toured Italy, and music 
director Dorpat University. B. July 
4, 1854, Leipsic; add. Leipsic. 

Zopff (Hermann) edited the “ Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Musik ” ; composed the 
symphonic poem “ Tell,” “ Carloman,” 
and other operas, and many works in 
minor forms; pupil of Marx and Kul- 
lak and for a time was teacher in 
their Berlin Conservatory. B. June 1, 
1826; d. July 2, 1883, Leipsic. 

Zoppa, Aila. It. “ Limping or 


halting,” as the rhythm in which 
the second quaver of a 2-4 bar is 
accented. 

Zufallige. Ger. Accidentals. 

Zufolo. It. Flageolet or whistle. 

Zug. Ger. Organ draw stop; piano 
pe<lal. 

Zugwerk. Ger. Mechanical ap- 
pliances of an instrument. 

Zuklang. Ger. Unison, consonance. 

Zummarah. Egyptian wind instru- 
ment similar to a bassoon. 

Zumpe (Hermann) composed the 
operettas “ Farinelli,” 1886, Vienna; 
“Karin,” 1888, Hamburg; “Polnische 
Wirthschaffc,” 1891, Berlin; the over- 
ture “Wallenstein’s Tod ” ; conducted ; 
was copyist and assistant to AVagner at 
Bayreuth, 1873-76 ; pupil Leipsic Biir- 
geiW-hule. B. April 9, 1850, Tauben- 
heim ; add. Schwerin. 

Zumsteeg (Johann Rudolf) com- 
posed ballads, operettas ; played ’cello ; 
became court chapelmaster at Stutt- 
gart. B. 1760, Sachscnllur; d. 1802, 
Stuttgart. V, 

Zuhehmend. Ger. ‘‘Adding,” 
CRESCENDO. 

Zunge. Ger. Tongue .pf a jeed 
j)ipo and the metal tongue in the reWr ^ 
of an harmonium. 

Zur Miihlen, von (Raimund) sang 
ten. in concerts; pupil Berlin Hoeh- 
schule. B. Nov. 10, 1854, Livonia; 
add. Berlin. 

Zurna. Turkish wind instrument 
similar in character to the oboe. 

Zur Nieden (Albrecht) composed; 
conducted. B. 1819, Emmerich on the 
Rhine; d. 1872, Duisburg. 

Zuriickhaltung. Ger. Retard- 
ation. 

Zusammengesetzt. Ger. Com- 
pound. 

Zusammenklang or Zusammen- 
laut. Ger. Harmony, consonance. 

Zweifach. Ger. Twofold, having 
two ranks of organ pipes; compound 
INTERVALS. 

Zweifacher. Oer. Dance with al- 
ternate triple and duple time, also 
called Grad and Ungrad. 

Zweigestrichen. Ger. Having two 
strokes. 

Zweiunddreissigtheil-note. Ger. 
Demisemiquaver. 
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Zweivierteltakt. Get\ Two -four sic; taught i)iano, Leipsic Conservatory, 
time. where he. ha<l lieen pupil, and at Dres- 

Zweizsweiteltakt. Ger, Two- two den of dulius Otto. B. May 15, 1838, 
time. Ziegenhain, Saxony. 

Zwerchflote. Oer, German Zwischengesang. Ger. Interpo- 

FLUTE. lated song. 

Zwerchpfeife. Ger. Piccolo Zwischenraume. Ger. Spaces of 
FLUTE or fife. the stave used in NOTATION. 

Zwillingsbriider. Franz Schubert’s Zwischensatz. Ger. An episode, 
music to the one-act farce translated Zwischenspiel. Ger. Interlude 
from the French by Hofmann, was first played between the verses of a hymn 
performed June 14, 1820, at the or choral. 

Kiirnthnerthor theatre, but failed Zwolfachteltakt. Ger. Twelve- 

after six nights. eight time. 

Zwintscher (Bruno) wrote on mu- Zymbel. Ger. CYMBAL, 



THE END. 
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